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THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIMING  THE  SOIL^S" 


NO  subject  connected  with  the  methods  which  may 
be  talcen  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil  interests  us  more  at  the  present  time  than  the 
use  of  lime.  The  application  of  lime  has  been  more 
or  less  practiced  for  a  long  time,  but  has  become  more 
general  in  the  past  few  years, 
diie  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  lime  holds 
to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil. 

l^ime  was  probably  used 
long  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  likely  the  Chinese  were 
the  first  to  use  it,  but  more 
as  an  insecticide  than  as  a 
soil  amendment.  The  Romans 
used  lime  and  brought  >:he 
practice  into  England  and 
France.  In  parts  of  England 
and  western  Europe  lime  has 
long  been  considered  next  to 
manure  for  soil  Improvement. 
Farmers  in  England  have  ap- 
plied marl  for  centuries,  dig- 
ging the  soft  chalk  and 
spreading  it  upon  the  land, 
sometimes  using  enormous 
quantities  with  success,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the 
soil  was  derived  from  the 
same  chalk  formation  from 
which  the  marl  was  taken. 
E.\reriment8  with  lime  began 
early  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  A  Mr.  Ruffan, 
of  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia,  ex- 
perimented with  lime  and  pub. 
llshed  his  results  as  early  as 
1845.  The  use  of  gypsum  or 
(alcium  sulphate  was  quite 
large  up  to  about  thirty  years 
ago,  particularly  for  its  bene- 
fits on  Red  clover.  This  prac- 
ti«  e  Is  now  largely  superseded 
hy  liming. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common 
ol)servation  that  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  to  some  soils  will 
Rivp  beneficial  results,  while 
on  others  there  seems  to  be 
110  direct  action.  The  value 
of  lime  does  not  consist  in  the 
plant  food  it  carries,  because 
practicallly  all  soils  contain 
Kiifli.  lent  lime  to  furnish  crops 
with  all  they  require  as  direct 
l'''nt  food.  The  real  benefits 
''oni  lime  are  indirect  and 
aro  due  to  the  chemical,  physl- 
f"''!  and  biological  effects  upon 
the  soil. 

^Vhen  a  sod  or  a  green  ma- 
nure crop  is  turned  under  and 
m:oos  back  into  the  soil  certain 
y<ifls    are     formed.      Unless 

tliese  acids  are  neutralized   by  some  chemical   of  a 

'asic  nature,  such  as  lime,  they  may  accumulate  in 

'^''fflclent  quantity  to  become  harmful  to  the  growth 

<'f  oertaln  classes  of  plants.     The  classes  of  plants 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

more  particularly  affected  by  an  excess  of  acid  are  the 
legumes,  particularly  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  vetches,  cow- 
peas  and  soy  beans.    Most  cultivated  soils  are  slightly 


Upp€r  photograph  ahowa  aparce  srowth  where  no  lime  waa  uaed,  in  compariaon  with  aame  type  of  aoit  ahown 

below,  where  one  ton  of  time  waa  applied  every  four  years 

acid,  a  condition  which  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
most  crops.  However,  plants  excrete  from  their  roots 
sufficient  acids  to  furnish  these  conditions  so  that  our 
aim  should  be  to  keep  the  soil  neutral  or  slightly  alka- 


line.   This  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  lime.    It  Is 

only  when  a  soil  becomes  very  acid  that  crops  arc 

injured. 

As  a  plant  food  itself  lime  is  essential  to  all  form; 

01  plant  growth,  being  utilized  some  way  by  the  plam 

to  aid  the  production  of  tis 
sues  of  woody  fiber  material 
If  lime  should  be  wholly  lack 
ing  in  any  soil,  even  if  the 
other  essential  elements  are 
present  in  abundance,  the 
crop  cannot  make  natura 
growth.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  legumes  or  clovei 
crops  of  any  kind.  The 
amount  of  lime  required  per 
acre  for  such  crops  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large  as  other 
potash  requirements.  Foi 
such  crops  lime  is  a  direct  fer 
tilizer  just  as  Important  a' 
any  other  of  the  elements; 
which  are  more  commonly 
used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Very  sandy  soils  or  those  de- 
rived from  granite  rocks,  are 
particularly  apt  to  be  deficient 
in  lime,  and  the  fertility  ot 
such  soils,  especially  for  le- 
gumes, may  often  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  some  form  of 
lime  in  which  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  plants. 

Nearly  all  soils,  especially 
clay  soils,  contain  more  or 
less  of  the  plant  food  potash 
in  an  insoluble  form,  so  that 
plants  cannot  use  It.  The 
action  ot  lime  upon  such  soils 
Is  to  liberate  potash,  making 
It  available  for  the  growth  of 
plants.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  much  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of 
these  clay  soils  as  to  the  ef- 
fect lime  will  have  on  the 
liberation  of  potash. 

Lime  has  another  effect  up- 
on the  mineral  compounds  of 
the  soil.  If  phosphoric  acid 
is  applied  to  the  soil  i)oor.  in 
lime  or  rich  In  certain  com- 
pounds of  Iron  or  aluminum 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  likely 
to  form  more  or  less  insolu- 
ble combination  with  these 
elements  and  become  therebj 
useless  to  the  plant.  If,  how- 
ever, such  land  is  well  limed 
before  the  addition  of  the 
lime  that  i.s  more  or  less  solu 
ble  and  available  to  the 
phosphoric  acid  the  latter  will 
form  a  combination  with  the 
plants.    This  is  a  factor  to  be 

considered  aside  from  the  other  valuable  effects  which 

lime  may  produce. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  lime  In  BWPAt<»nInfi:  the 

soil  there  is  brought  about  a  condition  wuich  lavon- 
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the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter, 
Buch  as  Bod,  green  manure  or  stable  manure,  which 
may  be  turned  under,  hastening  the  release  of  nitro- 
gen so  that  the  crop  may  secure  it  more  readily.  In 
other  words  the  effect  of  lime  upon  organic  matter  is 
to  break  it  down  and  make  it  more  readily  available 
for  plant  use.  Hence  the  soundness  of  our  practice 
of  applying  lime  in  conjunction  with  the  turning  un- 
der of  organic  matter.     Vegetable  matter  is  broken 


How  Farmers  are  Helping 

Fighters 


EDWARD  T.  "WALKER 

ANY  of  our  people  who  read  Mr.  Philip  E.  How- 
ard's article  concerning  the  work  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  Pocket  Testament  League  on  this  page 
in  our  December  1st  issue  will  be  interested  to  know 


M 


to  pay  for  a  dozen  and  a  half.  Several  good  farmers 
have  dropped  into  our  office  to  "pay  for  a  few  Testa- 
ments for  the  Boys,"  and  a  number  have  written  of 
boys  of  their  own  In  the  cantonments  as  the  force 
that  moved  them  to  help  other  boys. 

As  each  contribution  to  our  Fund  is  turned  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  League  a  number  of  stickers  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  Testaments  which  this 
particular  contribution  pays  for  are  handed  to  him  to 


der  of  organic  matter      Vegetame  mater  ,s  oroKe,.                          ^^^^^  ^^  contributions  to  the  fund  re-    be  pasted  In  the  front  of  the  books  so  purchased, 
down   by  the  action  of  bacteria,  minute  organisms  b  „,.,„„„„  h,„  ,ho    Th.=„  iitti»  «Hok»r.  roart  ««  follows: 


Which  will  not  thrive  In  a  very  add  condition.    There,    suited  and  not  only  were  these  most  welcome,  but  the 
fore  one  o,  the  most  Important  e«ects  of  lime  on  the    fyn.pathy  which  they  -P^-fd^has  gone  a  long  way 


Boil  is  to  reduce  to  a  soluble  form  the  nitrogen  that  is 
contained  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  stubble,  sods 
or  manure  which  may  be  turned  under. 

Aside  from  the  above  effects  lime  changes  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  certain  soils.  For  example,  heavy  clay 
land  is  made  more  open  and  friable,  so  that  air  and 
water  can  penetrate  more  readily.     A  simple  way  of 


toward  convincing  the  Executive  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  that  the  writer's  suggestion  that  this 
work  be  made  a  National  Farmers'  Movement  was  a 
good  one. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  wonderful  work  the 
League  did  among  the  British  troops  and  the  success 
which  was  attending  the  inauguration  of  the  work 


explaining  this  action  is  to  say  that  the  soil  becomes  among   the   cantonments   and    naval    stations   where 

granulated  or  crumbly  through  the  action  of  lime.    On  our  own  American  soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  train- 

the  other  hand    light    sandy  soils  whose  chief  defect  ing  I  was  enthusiastically  anxious  to  help,  and  believ- 

is  the  lack  of  compactness  are  made  firmer,  and  more  ing  that  our  readers  would  share  this  feeling,  said  to 

compact  by  an  application  of  lime.    This  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  here  was 

cementing  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  particles  of  the  something  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  would  be  glad 

sand  binding  them  together  more  closely.  The  physical  to  do  for  the  boys-to  put  in  their  pockets  Testaments 


This  Testament  was  purchased  with  money  contrib- 
uted to  the  Pocket  Testament  League  by  a  reader  of 


Both  the  contributor  and  the  paper,  aetinff  as  acent,  will  be 
clad  to  befriend  and  help  the  owner  of  thia  little  yolume  if  he 
will    make   himaelf  known.      AddroM  The   Practical    Farmer, 


P.  O.  Box  1321, 
— and  be  sure  to 
her  which  will 
ticular  contribu- 


No. 


Philadelphia.    Pa. 
mention  thia  num* 
identify    the    par- 
tor. 


Cod  Bleaa  and  Keep  You  ! 


effect  of  lime,  then,  is  to  increase  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  and  promote  the  capillary  move- 
ment of  the  water  through  the  soil. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  lime  is  that  it  promotes 


This  gives  the  gift  the  personal  touch  it  needs  to 
make  it  most  acceptable  and  helpful.  The  number 
on  the  sticker  refers  to  the  donor's  name  and  address 


they  were  pledged  to  carry  always  with  them  and  to 

read  daily — to  give  them  the  comfort  and  strength  of 

Christ's    message   in   their   days  of   dis.   uragement.  on  our  records  and  may  be  the  means  of  enabling 

OnP  of  the  cnier  oenenis  oi  ume  .«  nmt  ..  ..u^....     their  time  of  temptation  and  their  hour  oi  need-and  some  of  our  good  friends  to  cheer  and  help  some  of 

the  growth   of   many   kinds  of  bacteria,  one  of  the     I  ( laimed  for  the  farmers  the  privilege  of  l  .king  this  the  boys  who  are  fighting  for  us;  for  officers  tell  us 

most  imnortant  of  whi.h  is  the  kind  that  live  in  the     splendid  work  peculiarly  their  own.     The  people  of  that  letters  and  the  personal  interest  of  some  one  in 

tuberc  les  or  nodules  of  the  leguminous  plants.    These     the  towns  and  cities  hare  their  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  the  "home  land"  do  most  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 

little    bacteria    which    live    on    the    nodules    of    the     C.  A.  work,  and  their  splendid  relief  for  the  French  our  boys  and  the  morale  of  the  army.       Of  course 


roots  of  clovers,  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  and  similar 
crops  draw  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  aid.  thus  in- 
creasing the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  to 
these  crops.  These  organisms  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  well  known  soil  improving 
value  of  these  crops.  Every  farmer  knows  the 
beneficial  effects  of  clover  in  soil  improvement. 
"Without  an  alkaline  soil  these  crops  cannot 
thrive,  owing  to  the  fart  that  the  nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria  do  not  find  the  soil  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  develop.  Liming  before  seed- 
ing clover  or  any  other  leguminous  crop  thus 
is  a  scientific  basis  lor  the  practical  results  so 
often  noticed. 

Lime  often  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  prevent- 
ing certain  plant  diseases.  For  example,  in 
crop  rotation  such  diseases  as  club  root,  which 
often  attacks  (abliages.  turnips  and  other  vege- 
tables of  that  group  can  bo  entirely  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  lime,  like  stable  ma- 
nure and  wood  ashes,  would  favor  the  growth 
of  potato  scab  unless  the  soil  is  very  acid.  In 
other  words,  it  is  best  to  plant  potatoes  known 
to  be  affected  with  such  disease  in  soil  that  is 
decidedly    acid,    in    order    to    prevent    this    disease,     orphans,    for   the   Belgians,   the  Armenians   and   the 


A  Teatamtnt  That  Savtd  a  Britiah  Solditr't  Life 
A  bullet  weni  through  578  pages  and  Htopped  at  Kev.  3:  6,  "He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Hplrit  Halth  to  the  cburches." 


there  is  no  obligation  connected  with  a  contri- 
butlon — the  number  of  letters  received  will 
naturally  be  small  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Testaments  given  out.  and  The  Practical 
Farmer  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  such  as  do  come 
if  the  contributor  does  not  feel  disposed  to  do 
so — but  we  hope  that  this  plan  will  enable  some 
of  us  to  do  some  little  service  for  "our  boys, " 
the  opportunity  for  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  given  us. 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  methods  of  the 
League — In  reply  to  Inquiries:  The  Testam«^nt 
tire  League  uses  Is  bound  In  flexible  khaki- 
colored  covers.  Is  printed  in  clear,  readable  type 
on  a  very  fine,  extra  thin  paper,  beautifully  il- 
histrated  in  colors,  and  fits  nicely  the  hip  or 
breast  pocket  of  a  uniform.  Of  course  you  un- 
derstand this  Testament  Is  freely  given  to  any 
of  the  boys  who  will  sign  the  pledge  to  carry 
it  constantly  and  to  read  it  daily;  but  It  is  never 
"forced  upon"  them — you  would  appreciate  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  that  If  you  could  see  how 
eager  the  boys  are  for  them — why,  the  League 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  demand  from 
earnest  young  fellows — some  of  them  serious 
minded  now  for  the  first  time — for  these  little 
Books!       There    Is    no    duplication — the    boys    who 


[Now  Is  a  good  time  to  do  some  needed  liming,  so     Poles;  in  all  these  the  farmers  have  helped  as  oppor 

as  to  be  well   ahead   with  the   season's   work   when     tunity  offered,  but  none  has  been  peculiarly  the  farm-  already  have  pocket  Bibles  or  Testaments  are  simply 

spring  comes     Beneficial  results  have  been  obtained     ers'  own  work;  why  not  let  the  farmers  shoulder  this  signed  up  to  carry  and  read  them— only  those  who 

for  both  wheat  and  the  clover  which  follows  by  top-     work  and  provide  the  "million  Testaments  for  a  mil-  are  not  already  provided  (and  these  prove  to  be  about 

dressing  the  fall-sown  fields  during  the  winter.    Land     lion  soldiers"  which  the  League  wants?    Was  I  right?  five  out  of  every  six)  are  given  the  League's  Books-. 

To  see  what  the  farmers  thought  about  It,  not  only 


plowed  last  fall,  or  that  which  is  not  to  be  plowed 
immediately  when  the  frost  leaves  it,  can  be  given  its 
lime  dressing  when  frozen.  In  view  of  existing  trans- 
portation difficulties  the  sooner  lime  is  brought  to 
the  farm  the  less  chance  there  will  be  for  disappoint- 
ment, even  if  it  is  not  used  immediately.— Editor.] 


O 


System  on  the  Farm 

NK  of  the  common  methods  of  increasing  effec- 


did  we  ask  Mr.  Howard  to  write  his  article  for  The 
Practical  Farmer,  and  through  it  ask  our  readers'  co- 
operation, but  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
accompanied  one  of  our  staff  to  the  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  meetings  and  was  accord- 
ed the  privilege  of  presenting  his  message  to  thesp 
notable  gatherings  at  Atlantic  City  and  Wllllamsport; 
at  both  meetings  the  work  was  enthusiastically  en- 


tiveness  of  man  labor  is  by  the  use  of  machinery  dorsed  and  in  each  a  purse  approximating  $150  was 

of  large  capacity  and  the   horsepower  adequate  for  immediately  made  up  to  help  it  along.    So  impressed 

such  machinery.    Also  the  labor  should  be  distributed  was  the  speaker  with  the  sympathy  of  these  repre- 

as  uniformly  as  possible  throughout  the  year.     A  lay-  sentatives  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  that  the  Com- 

out  of  the  farm,  especially  the  arrangement  of  fields  mittee    is    taking    up    the    cause    with    subordinate 


The  League  has  its  own  field  workers  whose  efforts 
are  ably  seconded  and  carried  on  by  chaplains  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  The  demand  is  heavy  and  the 
League  Is  looking  to  all  of  us  to  provide  the  funds  to 
make  possible  the  fullest  distribution  of  these  "Little 
Helpers"  which  our  boys  so  need  and  want.  $75  pro- 
vides Testaments  for  a  whole  company — $30  for  a  hun- 
dred men— $7..50  for  twenty-five— $3.00  for  ten— $1.''0 
for  five— and  30  cents  for  one. 

In  considering  this  work  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
many  of  "our  boys  in  arms"  are  now  facing  the  great 
crisis  of  their  lives.  They  are  young;  the  gerlous 
thoughts  and  problems  which  come  with  more  mature 
years  and  experience  have  never  touched  them.    And 


out  ol  tne  farm,  especially  ine  arrangeuieni.  ui   unua     ........v     ..,     »„.....„     »,,    ...v.    ,^     ^ .        ^  ...,.,  .        .^  w         ■* 

and  location  of  buildings  for  the  greatest  convenience     Granges  in  lioth  states  and  will  extend  its  efforts  to     now  suddenly  with  little  preparation,  they  are  brought 

-XI _i_i_        _        t  f         --      ji_t_  #.>»»   *t%    tnr.n.   nrlik    fViQ    vlfal    t  Vi  <  n  ora   nf   llfo   anrl    arft  atiU't' 


in  carrying  on  the  farm  operations,  is  Important  in 
utilizing  labor  ♦->  the  best  advantage.  Improving  the 
yield  of  crops  and  the  productive  quality  of  live  stock 
helps  to  make  labor  more  efflc  lent.  It  is  essential  that 
the  different  kinds  of  work  be  planned  for  their  appro 


other  states  as  rapidly  as  possible.  face  to  face  with  the  vital  things  of  life  and  are  start- 

And    "The    Prar  tical    Farmer    Fund"    continues   to  Ing  on  their  great  adventure.     How  can  we  best  help 

grow,  and  the  messages  of  encouragement  and  sym-  them  meet  the  mighty  mental  and  spiritual  upheaval 

pathy  that  come  with  many  of  the  contributions  are  they  are  bound  to  experience.     Some  will  not  come 

me  amereni  Kinas  oi  w.ipk  ue  ,im....t-u  lu.  t......  a,,...-     inspiring.    One  friend  sent  us  a  little  dollar  gold  piece  bar  k  to  us— how  can  we  best  help  them  to  meet  the 

prlate  seasons,  and  adjusted  as  much  as  possible  to     she  had   treasured   for  thirty-five  years— how    mu(  h  final   summons?     Those  who  do  come  back— and  «'f 

meet  the  particular  conditions  necessary  for  each  kind     good  that  little  keepsake  may  do  God  only  knows!  course,  In  spite  of  large  casualty  lists,  the  majonr 

of  work.     The  labor  problem  has  a  solution.  In  part     Another  friend  paid  for  a  hundred  Testaments  (they  will  return  to  form  the  backbone  of  our  national  lite 

at  least,  In  organizing  an  adequate  all-year-round  busi-     cost  the  League  thirty  cents  each)  and  now  Is  trying  during  the  next  quarter  century— how  can   we  h«  Ip 

ness  and  In  directing  the  labor  Intelligently  from  day     to  Interest  his  friends  in  the  cause.     One  lady  sent  them  to  be  stronger  men  for  their  great  experlenf . » 

to  day  and  from  week  to  week.     In  other  words,  the     the  price  of  ten   Testaments  contributed  by   several  Don't  you  believe  that  that  little  Testament  In  th«  tr 

Bolutlon  Is  summed  up  In  the  word  "System."— G.  N.     members  of   her  Young  People's   Society,   while  an-  pockets  and  the  Word  of  God  In  their  minds  answ.  rl 

Dagger.  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture.                                 other  sent  the  offering  of  a  farm  women's  W.  C.  T.  U.  these  questions?    Then  what  will  we  do  about  It? 
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JANUARY  1,  1918 


HE  cry  of  "Economy"  is  in  the  air  these  days; 

we've  got  a  war  jto  win,  the  cost  of  living  is  high 

-goodness    knows    there    are    enough    reasons    for 

onomy,  and  it's  safe  to  say  the  vast  majority  of  us 

Ire  practicing  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  seems 

[roper  to  us.    But  what  is  our  idea  of  economy — what 

re  the  wayi   in   which   it   seems   proper   to   us   to 

feet  retrenchments  in  our  expenses? 

There  are  so-called  economies  which  are  in  reality 

Ltravagancies,    and    there    are    expenditures    which 

>me  of  us  might  be  inclined  to  regard   as  extravagant, 

^hlch  in  the  end  would  prove  sound  economy.     We 

fould  all  laugh  at  the  man  who  stopped  eating  or 

died    to    protect    himself    against    the    weather    to 

:onomize" — we'd   see  in  a  flash  that  the  lost  effl- 

^ency-^the     undermined      health — resulting     would 

rove  the  experiment  a  woeful  extravagance   in  the 

id;  and  yet  are  any  of  us  today  practicing  economy 

rhich  is  just  as  short  sighted?       That's  a  question 

^hich  any  of  us — all  of  us — will  do  well  to  ponder. 

We  have  heard  of  men  on  the  farms — yes,  and  in 

le  city,  too — who,  with  money  In  their  pockets  or 

eadiiy  available  for  a  loan,  are  going  without  the 

lac  hinery  which  would  enable  them  to  harvest  larger 

rops — or    manufacture    more    goods — next    season — 

rops  and  goods  which  will  readily  sell  at  a  substan- 

|al  profit — because  the  price  of  the  machinery  is  high- 

tlian  usual  this  year;  they  will  wait  a  year  or  two 

)r  prices  to  come  down — they  must  economize  now! 

fconomy?    No,  extravagance! 

We've  had  letters — astonishing  letters — from  farm- 

rs  announcing  that  they  would  not  renew  their  farm 

iper  subscriptions  "because  the  times  are  hard ; "  no 

[Old   against   the   papers — just   "economy!"     Funny 

Conomy  for  the  shoemaker  to  throw  away  his  tools! 

the  tools  were  useless — why,  that's  different;  If  the 

ipers  are  not  helpful — are  useless — why,  of  course 

rop  them,  but  If  you  get  help  from  them  (and  very 

^w  farm  papers  are  published  these  days  that  are 

>t  really  helpful — if  properly  read)  better  add  a  few 

your  list  rather  than  drop  any  in  these  days  when 

»y  suggestion  which  Increases  production  is  of  added 

due  because  of  the  good  prices  prevailing  and  any 

fbor  saving  hint  Is  worth  so  much  because  of  the 

|gh  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor. 

I  We  know  that  Uncle  Sam  can  not  win  the  war  by 
^vlng  money — he  must  spend  It  to  win!  The  boys 
[u8t  be  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed  to  fight 
tectlvely;  they  must  have  lots  of  guns  and  plenty  of 
imunltlon  behind  them;  they  must  have  ships, 
[ucks,  cars,  horses  and  mules  to  transport  them  and 
lelr  supplies;  they  must  have  aeroplanes — why 
lumerate  further— hosts  of  things  that  cost  money 
»d  labor — if  your  Uncle  Samuel  Is  to  come  out  on 
K>.  And  yet  some  of  us  say  that  because  the  times 
re  hard  and  we  must  economize  we  can't  spare  the 


money  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  money — or  contribute  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. — the  means  by  which  our  man 
power  is  kept  effective  and  the  morale  of  our  Ariny 
and  Navy  maintained.  Queer  economy— when  to  lose 
the  war  is  absolute  disaster  and  ruin! 

And  with  all  our  odd  ideas  of  economy  we  are 
overlooking  some  of  the  little  things  that  lie 
nearest  at  hand  that  are  worth  our  attention.  For 
instance,  a  good  share  of  our  country  is  suffering 
from  a  more  or  less  severe  coal  famine;  and  here  are 
many  of  us  burning  coal  when  our  wood  lots  offer  us 
available  fuel,  the  clearing  out  of  which  will  benefit 
the  wood  lots  and  the  labor  for  which  at  this  season 
we  can  easily  give;  also  we  are  heating  rooms  we 
rarely  enter — thereby  wasting  fuel  which  some  one 
sorely  needs.  Many  of  us  are  failing  to  foresee  and 
provide  for  our  spring  needs;  thereby  wasting  time 
and  labor  which  will  be  at  a  premium  when  the  sea- 
son opens;  it  pays  to  order  our  machinery,  fertilizer, 
seed  and  supplies  early,  and  to  do  our  hauling  and  re- 
pairing in  so  far  as  we  are  able  when  we  have  the 
time  and  teams  to  spare.  The  fertilizer  people  tell 
us  they  are  confronted  with  a  serious  shortage  of  bur- 
lap for  bags  and  ask  our  co-operation  in  meeting  the 
situation;  surely  we  can  handle  our  season's  fertil- 
izer in  200-pound  bags  and  thus  effect  a  material  sav- 
ing— since  we  are  informed  that  three  million  tons 
'Of  fertilizer  were  shipped  last  year  in  smaller  sized 
bags — a  woeful  waste  of  valuable  material. 

These  are  just  suggestions — maybe  they  will  start 
a  train  of  thought  in  some  of  our  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject of  economy — real  and  mistaken — that  will  lead 
to  good  results  for  our  country,  our  neighbors  and 
ourselves.  Some  suggestions  started  me  thinking,  and 
I  just  couldn't  help  writing  some  of  it  down. 

Edward  T.  Walkeb. 

A  Chance  for  Poultry  Raisers  to  Crow 

POSSIBLY  at  no  previous  time  has  there  been  as 
much  interest  in  poultry  as  there  is  this  year.  For 
this  reason  we  expect  our  Poultry  Special,  to  be  Is- 
sued February  15th,  to  attract  more  contributors 
than  usual,  although  it  has  always  been  the  favorite 
with  writers  for  our  four  special  issues.  We  offer 
thirty-eight  dollars  for  four  articles  this  year,  as 
follows: 

|15  for  the  best  article 

$10  for  the  next  best  article 

$8  for  the  next  best  article 

$5  for  the  next  best  article 

Manuscripts  must  reach  us  not  later  than  February 
1st  to  be  considered  for  one  of  these  prizes.  Clear  and 
distinct  photographs  will  add  to  the  value  of  an  arti- 
cle, although  they  are  not  necessary  to  win  a  prize. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  longest  article  we  receive 
will  not  be  awarded  first  prize,  neither  will  the  one 
which  Is  full  of  high-sounding  words  and  phrases. 
We  want  personal  experience  stories  from  700  to  1200 
words  long,  told  In  a  clear,  straightforward  way  and 
if  there  are  any  spelling  or  grammatical  errors  we 
will  try  to  correct  them.  It  is  not  essential  that  your 
story  covers  the  whole  poultry  subject  from  hatching 
to  marketing,  because  very  often  a  special  branch  of 
the  Industry  is  a  story  in  Itself  and  well  worthy  of 
telling  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

All  articles  submitted  will  be  returned,  if  they  do 
not  receive  a  prize,  provided  stamps  are  enclosed — 
otherwise  we  will  keep  them  on  file  and  use,  at  our 
regular  rates,  those  found  suitable,  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  Itself. 

It  might  be  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  our  annual 
Gardening  Special  will  be  March  1st,  and  our  annual 
Live  Stock  Special  March  15th.  •   * 

Turning  Over  the  Page 

JANUARY  1  always  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  new 
year  and  often  starts  us  off  making  good  resolu- 
tions so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  year's  possi- 
bilities. Those  of  us  who  feel  inclined  to  "resolve" 
this  year  can  make  no  better  start  than  promising  our- 
selves to  buy  early.  Conditions  In  nearly  every  line 
of  trade,  and  transportation  In  particular,  are  this 
year  far  out  of  the  ordinary.  We  thought  last  year 
things  were  abnormal,  but  this  year  they  are  far  more 
so.  It  Is  no  time,  however,  to  be  scared  or  back  out 
of  any  plans  which  may  have  been  considered  earlier 
for  a  big  crop  yield.  It  is  only  essential  that  we  ac- 
cept conditions  as  they  are  and  start  our  oiders  for 
everything  in  far  ahead  of  our  accustomed  time. 

We  might  "resolve"  also  to  look  forward  with  cheer- 
fulness   to    the    eight    hour    days    ahead    of    us; 


that  is,  eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight 
hours  after  dinner.  We  can  think  as  we  work  of  the 
toor  fellows  in  the  trenches,  living  often  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  stretch  in  a  veritable  hell,  or  of  the 
thousands  made  homeless  by  war's  devastation  who 
would  gladly  help  us  if  they  could. 

Then,  too,  w%  might  "resolve"  to  grow  more,  not  to 
receive  half  as  much  ft>r  it  as  we  once  did  when  we 
doubled  our  crops,  but  because  the  world  Is  crying  for 
it  and  there  is  sufficient  money  to  make  it  worth  our 
while.  In  mahy  cases  it  will  be  problematical  how 
it  is  to  be  done,  but  "Yankee"  genius  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test  and  found  wanting  yet. 

Not  Wasting  Time — Saving  It ! 

THE  annual  season  of  farmers'  meetings  begins 
just  after  Christmas  and  this  year  more  than 
ever  before  they  should  be  well  attended.  Yes,  help  is 
short  and  it  will  be  hard  to  get  away,  but  If  things 
can  possibly  be  arranged  it  will  pay  big  to  hear  the 
addresses  and  see  the  demonstrations.  The  price  of 
only  a  few  bushels  of  corn  will  cover  all  your  actual 
outlay  and  might  save  you  the  price  of  several  hun- 
dred bushels  wasted  through  incorrect  feeding  meth- 
ods. Many  cases  could  be  cited  where  merely  one 
point  learned  at  a  winter  meeting  has  been  worth  all 
It  cost  several  times  over,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  having  rubbed  elbows  for  a  day 
at  least  with  men  from  other  sections  who^are  all 
vitally  interested  in  the  same  problems.  This  Is  the 
year  we  should  have  a  wide  view  of  all  things  and 
nothing  tends  to  broaden  us  so  much  as  getting  away 
from  home  for  a  while  and  learning  'how  the  other 
half  lives,"  and  some  of  their  problems.  From  now 
on  our  short  column  of  "Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings" 
should  be  closely  watched  and  when  an  important 
meeting  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  you  try  to  go,  be- 
cause what  does  a  hundred  miles  amount  to  toward 
saving  a  possible  hundred  dollars? 

Baby  Bonds  for  Everybody 

Do  you  realize  that  your  rural  mail  carrier  is  a 
Government  bond  salesman  and  every  time  he 
stops  at  your  gate  he  can  sell  you  twenty-flve-cent  In- 
stallments on  a  "baby  bond?"  These  will  be  in  the 
form  of  thrift  stamps,  a  new  way  Uncle  Sam  has  de- 
vised to  get  some  of  the  money  to  win  this  war.  Rath- 
er a  small  way  of  doing  things,  you  might  think,  but 
If  every  person  In  the  United  States  bought  only  one 
thrift  stamp  It  would  mean  something  over  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  to  back  the  boys  at  the  front.  From 
reports,  in  the  cities  the  plan  is  surpassing  all  expec- 
tations and  thousands  of  the  stamps  are  being  sold. 
They  make  an  excellent  form  to  convert  the  spare 
quarters  into  and  will  do  much  to  cultlvi^te  the 
saving  habit  of  the  American  people.  With  the  pur- 
chase of  the  first  stamp  you  receive  a  folder  which  has 
spaces  for  sixteen  stamps  which  will  represent  four 
dollars  saved  and  loaned  to  the  Government  when 
the  spaces  are  full.  These  are  then  changeable  at  the 
post  oflUces,  banks  and  several  other  places  which  have 
been  authorized,  for  a  war  savings  stamp  on  payment 
of  a  few  cents  additional  any  time  during  1918 — the 
sooner  you  exchange  them  the  less  the  additional  pay- 
ment will  be.  These  war  savings  stamps  bear  Interest 
at  4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly,  and  on  January 
1,  1923.  five  years  from  now,  will  be  redeemed  by  the 
Government  for  five  dollars.  A  war  savings  certifi- 
cate Is  a  folder  with  places  for  20  war  savings  stamps 
and  when  full  represents  a  hundred  dollar  bond  due 
January  1.  1923. 

Even  if  you  have  bought  some  Liberty  Bonds  or 
are  saving  up  to  buy  some  of  the  next  issue,  do  not 
fall  to  own  at  least  a  few  thrift  stamps — they  will  be 
a  curiosity  in  years  to  come,  or  maybe  a  start  will 
Interest  the  children,  and  every  one  tells  us  the  hard- 
est money  to  save  Is  the  first  hundred  dollars. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Swine  Management"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  874.  It  has  38  pages.  Is  well  illustrated 
and  deals  with  various  phases  of  swine  production. 

Bird  lovers  will  be  Interested  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  844,  entitled,  "How  to  Attract  Birds  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States."  It  Is  one  of  a  series  of  bulletins  in- 
tended to  describe  the  best  methods  of  attracting  the 
farmer's  "feathered  allies,"  and  tells  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  from  the  southern  half  of  Pennsylvania  to 
South  Carolina. 

Either  of  these  Farmers*  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Garden  Work  in  Mid  Winter 

W.  F.  MASSEY 

If  the  garden  did  not  get  its  winter ;  i  lear  and  putting  on  the  draft  I  soon 
blanket  of  manure  it  should  be  applied  I  had  office  and  gfeenhouse  both  warm,  as 
at  once  so  that  time  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  rot  enough  to  feed  plants,  for 
fresh  manure  applied  in  spring  is  of 
little  immediate  use  to  the  crops  ol  garden 
vegetables.  Many  careful  experiments 
and  comparisons  have  proved  that  the 
manure  lying  on  the  surface  all  winter  ;  frames  and  sashes.     Most  of  my  frames 


the  sun  streamed  in  the  windows.  ,  These 
little  heaters  are  the  most  economical 
for  small  houses. 

Early  Crops  in  the  Frames 
But    of    course    every    garden    needs 


is  far  better  than  plowing  it  in  in  the 
fall  or  waiting  until  spring  to  use  it. 
Not  only  will  the  manure  give  better  im- 
mediate results  in  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  but  the  mulch  between  the  rows 
of  winter  vegetables  is  of  benefit  even  to 
the  hardiest,  and  enables  us  to  get  the 
crops  out  of  the  ground  when  otherwise 
it  would  be  too  hard  frozen. 

Growing  Mushrooms 
If  you  have  a  dark  cellar  or  other  dark 
place  where  you  can  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  55  you  can  still  start  mushroom 
beds.  The  manure  needs  to  be  heated  and 
turned  until  warm  all  through,  and  the 
beds  made  about  8  to  10  inches  deep  and 
packed  down  well  with  a  rammer.  Some 
mix  earth  with  the  manure,  but  I  have 
always  had  success  with  the  horse  drop- 
pings alone.  When  the  heat  has  risen 
and  then  declined  to  85  degrees,  break 


are  now  planted  in  lettiice  and  the  earli 
est  frame  has  been  cut  from  since  early 
in  December.  As  soon  as  this  Christmas 
and  New  Year  crop  is  out  the  frames 
will  be  sown  to  beets  and  radishes.  In  a 
frame  which  has  been  filled  with  manure 
to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing,  I  now 
take  out  the  manure,  a  large  part  of 
which  has,  of  course,  leached  into  the 
soil,  and  add  a  good  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate,  and  sow  seed  of  the  Prize- 
taker  onion  thinly  in  rows  6  inches 
apart.  With  proper  attention  to  airing, 
these  seeds  will  make  ph.nts  large 
enough  to  transplant  after  the  middle  of 
March  into  the  open  garden  where  the 
manure  has  been  lying  all  winter,  and 
with  the  addition  of  some  fertilizer  the 
plants  will  make  very  large  onions.  In 
transplanting  I  nip  the  roots  and  top 
slightly  and  set  the  plants  not  over  an 
inch   deep.     These   Spanish    onions   are 


up  a  mushroom  spawn  brick  and  insert   about  the  only  kinds  that  succeed  better 


the  pieces  all  over  the  bed,  and  then 
scatter  the  dust  on  it.  When  you  see  a 
spider  web  mold  growing  through  the 
manure  cover  the  bed  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  well  rotted  sod  from  a  pasture. 
I  make  this  up  in  early  spring,  cutting 


with  this  transplanting  method.  They 
are  naturally  a  later  growth  than  our 
native  varieties,  and  the  early  start 
gives  the  advantage  of  cooler  weather 
before  the  ripening  heat  comes,  and 
hence  they  grow  larger.    The  New  Eng- 


the  sods  and  stacking  them  grass  side  1  land  varieties  do  just  as  well  from  seed 
down  and  covering  each  layer  with  fine  j  sown  in  the  open  ground  In  March,  or 
horse  manure.  This  is  chopped  down  '  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in 
and  mixed  during  the  summer  and   Is  ^  good  order. 

ready  to  cover  the  mushroom  beds  in  the       if  you  are  using  single-glazed  sashes 

fall.  I  on  your  frames  you  will  need  straw  mats 

In  the  northern  part  of  our  range  this   to  cover  the  glass  In  very  cold  nights. 

compost,  which  is  also  used  for  potting  I  with  the  double-glazed  sashes  there  Is 


soil,  should  be  gotten  under  cover  where 


no  need  for  cover.     One  of  the  frames 


it  will  not  freeze  hard,  so  that  It  can  be  I  that  grew  the  Christmas  crop  of  lettuce 


gotten  at  when  a  hotbed  is  to  be  started, 
or  vegetable  plants  potted.  In  my  little 
greenhou.se  there  is  room  under  the 
ben(  h  for  the  compost  and  It  Is  never  al- 
lowed to  get  dust  dry,  but  Is  watered  at 
Intervals  until  needed. 

Advantage  of  Small  Greenhouse 

Any  one  growing  early  vegetable 
plants  will  find  that  a  small  green- 
house is  far  better  than  a  hot- 
bed and  far  more  comfortable  and 
convenient  for  the  worker.  It  does  not 
require  much  space  to  start  tomato,  pep- 
per and  eggplants  for  a  large  number  of 
cold  frame  sashes,  and  with  proper  heat- 
ing apparatus  one  can  regulate  the  tem- 
perature far  better  than  in  a  hotbed,  and 
It  is  far  more  comfortable  to  stand  and 
work  in  a  warm  place  than  to  bend 
over  a  hotbed. 

My  little  house  has  simply  one  bench 
4x10  feet,  and  a  potting  table  in  one  cor- 
ner. A  little  boiler  of  the  type  known 
as  tank  heaters  Is  a  cylinder  11  inches 
high  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  an 
ordinary  stove  top  and  ash  pit.  This  lit- 
tle boiler  heats  over  100  feet  of  pipe 
hanging  in  a  coil  under  the  bench.  It 
takes  one  hod  of  coal  in  24  hours. 

Last  night  was  the  coldest  night  of  De- 
cember 10th  I  have  ever  known;  the  mer- 
cury on  the  morning  of  the  11th  stood 
15  degrees  above  zero.  The  pipes  were 
gotten  hot,  the  ashes  shaken  out  at  10.30 
P.  M.  and  the  boiler  filled  with  hard  coal 
and  I  went  to  bed.  At  7  A.  M.  the  mer- 
cury in  the  greenhouse  stood  at  50  with 
the  mercury  outside  at  15.  The  green- 
house door  opening  into  my  office  was 
open  during  the  night  and  some  large 
plants  In  tubs  by  the  south  window 
looked  very  happy,  and  shaking  the  fire 


will  be  moved  to  fresh  soil  and  re-plant- 
ed with  lettuce  from  a  frame  where  the 
plants  have  been  grown  from  seed  sown 
in  October. 

Seeds  to  be  Planted 
In  all  the  warm  sandy  soils  of  the 
coast  section  from  here  southward  the 
extra  early  smooth-seeded  peas  can  be 
sown  in  January.  Sweet  peas  are  also 
sown  here  In  January.  For  these  I  dig 
a  trench  a  foot  deep  and  fill  it  half  full 
of  rotten  manure,  cover  this  with  earth 
and  plant  the  seed  and  cover  4  Inches 
deep.  We  can  also  plant  in  January  the 
Broad  Windsor  beans.  These  are  very 
hardy  and  will  come  In  green  with  the 
green  peas,  but  If  planted  In  spring  will 
Vv  caught  by  warm  weather  and  will  fail. 
The  lettuce  plants  of  the  Hanson 
variety  set  In  furrows  In  the  open  gar- 
len  are  now  heavily  mulched  with  stable 
manure  and  will  be  for  the  earliest  head- 
ing In  the  spring. 

Rhubarb  Supply  for  the  Winter 

The  rhubarb  plants  have  now  been 
frozen  and  had  the  winter  rest.  They 
can  now  be  lifted  and  packed  closely  in 
a  cellar  and  covered  with  light  soil  and 
will  soon  shoot  up  semi-blanched  stalks 
and  give  a  supply  for  some  time.  I  tried 
this  forcing  for  years  with  success.  Now, 
since  we  have  found  how  easy  it  is  to 
keep  rhubarb  we  no  longer  waste  the 
roots,  but  In  summer  prepare  it  as  for 
cooking,  pack  In  fruit  Jars,  fill  up  with 
cold  water  and  screw  the  top  down  and 
it  will  keep  all  right  by  reason  of  the 
acid  It  contains.  We  had  some  on  the 
table  In  spring  at  same  time  with  some 
fresh  from  the  garden  and  no  one  could 
tell  any  difference. 


Ahira  Raises  Beans 

PUACTICAL    SAiiL.Y. 

Ahirn  Enan  Iliuklexim 

A  cobbler  was  by  trade, 
His  patches,  soles  and  all  his  work, 

'Twas  said,  securely  stayed. 

He  owned  an   unpretentious  house, 

Just  suited  to  his  needs; 
A  barn  and  little  plat  of  ground. 

For  years  grown  up  to  weeds. 

Aiiira   Enan   Hlnkleum 

Uead  news  of  war  In  spring, 
Especially  the  prices,  high. 

All  kinds  of  beans  would  bring. 

Then    Hoover    came,    with    counsel    wise, 

Fo  teach  folks  what  to  do  ; 
And   said    Ahha    Hlnkleum, 

"1   long  to  help  some,  too. 

"I  cannot  go  to  war,  because 

My  eyes  are  getting  dim  ; 
But    I've  a   plan   which  yet   may  prove 

A.  H.  has  got  some  vim. 

"My  piece  of  ground  is  very  small, 

hut  kidney  beans  grow  thick  ; 
I   sure  can   raise  two  bushels  there 

And  prove  thai   I'm  a  brick. 

"For   thirty    dollars    they    would   self 

And  that's  no  little  joke  : 
Why.    that    would   buy    Miranda   H. 

A  brand  new  winter  cloak. 

"So  I  will  help  my  country,  and 

.Myself  the  while,   as  well. 
Ahlra    Enan    Hlnkleum 

I   see   with   beans  to  sell." 

He  dollars,   two,   paid  for  a  man 
And   horse    to   plow    his   ground; 

A  dollar  more  to  get  his  seed. 
The  best  that  could  be  found. 

He  then   prepared   to   plant  them,  on 

One  pleasant  summer   morn. 
But    tinding   ground    was   full    of    quack. 

Began    to    look    forlorn. 

"This  pesky  stuff  must  be  dug  out 

Before    I    plant.  "   said   he  ; 
"So  full  of  snaky  roots  the  ground 

1  didn't  know  coiild  be." 

Morn  after  morn  he  tolled  and  sweat 

At  tasks  so  hard  and  long. 
Uprwitlng   quack,   with   aching   back. 

For  roots  were  large  and  strong. 

Night,   also,   found    him    hard  at   work 

Upon  that  little  spot. 
'Twas   harder,   far,   than   mending   shoes. 

At   least   that's  what  he  thought. 

At    last,    his    task    completed,    he 

The  costly   beans  did   i)lant. 
'Twas   rather   late  In   spring  for  them — 

But  If  you  can't,  you  cant. 

A  short   vacation  then  he  took, 
'Twas  fairly  earned,  he  thought. 

For  much   and   hard   work    had   he  d«ne 
To  plant  his  war-time  plat. 

Returning  from  vacation's  rest, 

His  lot  he  went  to  see ; 
He  there  found   beans,  but  also  weeds 

As  thick  as  they  could  be. 
"They'll    kill    the   beans,    if   they're    not 
killed." 

He  rightly  did  declare  ; 
And  set  about  to  root  them  out, 

Commencing  then  and  there. 

On  that  night  hoed  he  one  row  out, 

The  next   hoed  little  more. 
And  found   to  hoe   was   harder,   much, 

Than  he  had  dreamed  before. 
He   weeded   and   he  weeded,    still. 

And  still  the  weeds  they  grew  : 
And   when  the  last  row  was  cleared  out 

He  did  commence  anew. 
So  through  the  hot  and  sultry  morns 

He   tolled   like  stronger  men. 
And  spent  his  leisure  time  at  night 

At    hoeing  beans  again. 
The    summer   passed   and    autumn's   chill 

The    weeds   began    to    <heck  ; 
Ahlra   then  began   to  count 

The   bean   pods   by   the  peck. 
But   as   the   nights   much   colder  grew. 

He  frost  began  to  fear. 
And    grew    anxious,    and    more    anxious. 

As  equinox  drew  near. 
His  beans  were  growing  nicely,  but 

A  frost   would  strike  them   dead  ; 
He  worried  and  he  worried  at 

The  prospects  just  ahead. 
One  night  stars  bright  were  shining  and 

A  chill   was  In  the  air. 
Next  day  the  beans  were  limp  and  black, 

Those  hills  so  green  and  fair. 
The   dauntless  Mr.    Hlnkleum 

Then  said.  "Ill  pull  them  all. 
Though  some  are  ripe  and  some  are  green. 

And  stack  In  bam,  though  small. 
The  beans  at  last  were  In  the  barn — 

He  left  them  there  to  dry. 
And  coming  to  the  house  he  saw 

A   neighbor   passing  by. 
"I've  raised  a  few."  Ahlra  said. 

"I  hoped  that  more  would  grow  : 
But   111  have  twenty   dollars  worth. 

The  price  Is  high,  you  know. 

As  soon  as  he  arose  next  morn, 

Ahlra  looked  about  ; 
He  saw  a  cow  was  In  his  barn. 

And  hurried  wildly  out. 

With   angry   shouts  the  gentle  cow 

Was  driven   from   his  yard. 
And  he  returned  to  view  the  brans, 

Breath  coming  fast  and  hard. 

Alas,   he   did   forget    the   door 

To  close  the  night   before. 
And  all  his  beans  lay  strewn  and  crushed 

ITpon  the  stable  floor. 
The  cow  had  cracked  and  split  and  chewed. 

And  trampled  them  in  the  dirt, 
TIM   scarcely   any   l>eans  were   left 

That  weren't  In  some  way  hurt. 

Ahira  Enan  Hlnkleum 

Looked  on  In  angry  pain. 
Then  vanished  all  his  visions  bright. 

Of  patriotic  gain. 

With  muttered  words  he  turned  away. 

And  walked  Into  the   street. 
"Perhaps,"  said  he,  "I  may  clean  up 

A  very  few  to  eat." 

"Next  year  the  farmer,  stout,  may  raise 

The  beans,  If  they  will  grow  ; 
And  I  will  stick  unto  my  last 

An  eitra   hour  or  so. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Fertilizers  Pay 
Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Note  how  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer- 
tilizer now  than  before 
the  war. 

In  1914 


Ferti- 
hzor 


xf:^:  ' 


Today 


tKi-mirH'gga 


will 
buy 


In  terms  of  farm  prod- 
acts,  fertilizers  cost  less 
today  than  in  1914. 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
then — they  will  pay 
you   better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef- 
ficient production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  In- 
crease your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
and  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  now. 

Send  for  literature  to  Dept.  Id 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

PMUlT«l«fraphBUff. 
CUc«ge 


Tk»  Muater  BUg. 
tMmmn 


imm 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  biKqaeattomi: 
How  can  I  have  atrood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  th«  wlf« 
have  plenty  of  fre<<h  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE '^S^^„ 

■olves    the    grarden    labor  problem. 
Takea  the  plare  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  riigf", 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  ffiri  r.-^n 
ptish  it  nnd  do  a  day  s  hand- 
work in  60 
minotes.  D) 
combina- 
tions, U-A 
to     fW  'K), 
Write    for  I 
_     booklet. 

B«t«m>nM'r«Co..Bo«  lC„GrMiloch.N.Xl 


Onions  '''"" 

Friiitn,  poultry  and  all  produce  wanted— 
Gibbs  &  Bro..  323  N.  Front  St.,  PbiU., 


es,  Potat< 
Hay 


ICE   PLOW! 


Cuts    two   rows.    Eqiisli 
men    with    Miwt.     Write  ' 
day  for  catalog  and  \>t^c 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  KKVo- 

plete  and  nlody  ptetoivd  book.     Telia  all  about 
▼Igorous  atork  grown  heat  way.      aAjrAra  Pl^ 
\rjt  Merrill,  Mick.  Moftemton  ihttrmv 


Efficiency  and  Conservation  Necessary 


E.  L.  VINCENT 


There  Is  no  better  way  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm  than  to  have  every 
cow,  every  horse,  every  animal  of  every 
kind  the  very  best  possible.  Millions  of 
tons  of  poor  guns  have  gone  to  the  scrap 
heap  in  the  last  few  years.  That  is  the 
best  place  for  farm  stock  that  does  not 
toe  the  mark. 

Any  machine  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  man  and  makes  it  possible  to  grow 
more  and  better  crops  is  a  worth-while 
thing.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when 
wo  must  put  our  dependence,  not  in  the 
legs  of  a  man,  but  in  the  zip  of  a  ma- 
chine. We  may  be  supremely  thankful 
tbat  we  have  the  machinery. 

The  ability  and  the  disposition  to  turn 
every  scrap  of  everything  that  grows  on 
the  farm  to  some  good  account  is  a  help 
to  making  the  world  better  and  happier. 
Somehow  we  need  to  cultivate  this  pow- 
er of  mind  and  body,  than  which  there  is 
none  more  to  be  desired. 

Some  men  are  economical  by  nature; 
others  have  to  have  it  whipped  into  them 
with  the  sharp  lash  of  adversity.  We 
are  living  in  times  when,  by  hook  or 
crook,  we  must  economize.  And  this  is 
the  duty  of  every  man,  whether  a  mil- 
lionaire or  a  farm  tenant.  How  shall  we 
live  up  to  our  duty  and  privilege  best? 
By  stopping  and  asking  ourselves  very 
often,  "How  can  I  make  the  most  of 
this?" 

It  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  live  on 
the  leavings,  nor  to  make  his  wife  and 
little  ones  do  so;  and  yet,  much  may  be 
saved  by  watching  the  apples  and  cut- 
ting out'  specks  of  rot  and  using  what  is 
good.  Such  fruit  makes  fine  apple  sauce 
and  good  pies.  The  specked  apples  so 
man'y  times  go  out  to  the  hogs  and  no 
thought  taken  of  the  part  that  may  be 
saved  and  used. 

Speaking  of  cutting  out  the  spots  of 
the   apple  which   have  begun   to  decay 


What  We  Are  Asked 


C'ooklnv  Potatoes  for  Hogra. — 'J.   A.    T. 

AllyD,  writes  U8  :  "I  am  told  that  it  will  poi- 
son hogs  to  feed  them  the  water  potatoes 
have  been  boiled  in.  Will  it  hurt  them  to  be 
fed  this  way  ?" 

The  feeding  of  boiled  potatoes  in  con- 
nection with  the  water  from  the  potatoes 
is  not  dangerous  provided  it  is  used 
fresh.  It  would  not  be  well  to  allow  the 
material  to  stand  and  ferment  before  it 
is  fed.  It  is  more  desirable  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  potatoes  and  feed  them 
mashed  combined  with  grain.  Use  just 
enough  water  to  thoroughly  mix  the  feed 
into  a  thick  slop.  It  might  even  be 
preferable  to  use  fresh  water  for  this 
purpose.  The  objection  to  using  the 
large  amount  of  water  is  that  it  provides 
too  much  bulk  so  that  the  hogs  cannot 
consume  sufficient  of  the  feed. 

W.  H.  T. 


White  or  Yellow  Cornf — W.  P.,  Indi- 
ana, writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  tell  me  If  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween white  and  yellow  corn?  Will  white  corn 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  yellow  on  good  fer- 
tile soil?  Some  say  that  white  corn  will 
yield  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
yellow  corn.     Is  there  anything  in  this?" 

There  are  large  yielding  varieties  of 
both  the  white  and  the  yellow  corn. 
Probably  there  are  a  few  more  varieties 
of  the  white  corn  that  will  make  heavy 
yields  on  fertile  soil.  On  the  other 
hand,  yellow  varieties  are  more  general- 
ly chosen  for  rather  thin  soil  or  a  short 
season.  However,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  If  you  have  a  fer- 
tile soil  select  a  variety  that  will  use  the 
season  to  full  advantage,  yet  mature.  It 
Is  only  In  this  way  that  largest  yield 
per  acre  in  a  given  locality  can  be 
secured.  a.  E.  G. 

How     Mmir     DnckuT— Mrs.     S.     E.     N., 

lennsvlvanla.  writes:  "How  many  duckg 
ahould  be  allowed  to  a  drake,  in  order  to  have 
fertile  egga?" 

Usually  four  or  five  ducks  are  mated 
to  one  drake,  and  this  arrangement 
should  give  you  excellent  results.  In 
this  connection  it  Is  well  to  state  here 


calls  to  mind  that  the  bits  removed  may 
go  to  the  poultry  yard  and  prove  a  choice 
bit  for  the  biddies.  They  need  some 
fresh  stuff  and  these  are  wonderfully 
appetizing,  and  help  to  make  eggs,  too. 

Again,  the  potato  parings  may  be 
worked  in  the  same  way.  Have  a  kettle 
on  purpose,  boil  these  parings,  together 
with  any  small  potatoes  you  may  have, 
mash  them  and  see  how  the  hens  will 
take  them.  A  bit  of  milk  makes  the 
dish  more  appetizing  and  rich. 

But  it  pays  to  use  just  as  small  pota- 
toes as  one  can  these  days.  It  is  not  so 
much  fun  to  peel  them  as  it  is  the  great 
big  ones-;  and  yet,  when  one  thinks  as 
he  works,  of  the  price  many  would  pay 
if  they  could  get  even  these  small  pota- 
toes, and  how  hungry  they  get  because 
they  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  po- 
tatoes, it  brings  a  warm  feeling  around 
the  heart. 

Down  at  the  barn,  too,  we  may  speed 
up  the  dairy  by  feeding  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  Most  always  there  is 
some  fodder  that  is  likely  to  be  wasted. 
Every  scrap  of  this  can  be  turned  to  good 
purpose  now.  All  corn  stalks,  every 
wisp  of  hay,  every  spoonful  of  grain 
must  be  made  to  do  its  part. 

It  is  a  loss  to  leave  cattle  out  in  the 
cold.  They  have  to  be  fed  more  to  make 
up  for  it.  Cold  takes  hay  and  grain  for 
fi'el.  The  barn  is  the  best  place  for 
stock  on  a  windy  day. 

The  chips  from  the  wood  yard  and  all 
slivers  may  be  brought  in  and  made  to 
serve  a  purpose  In  the  household 
economy.  Rot  means  waste,  and  waste 
means  want  for  somebody. 

It  is  popular  to  knit  these  days,  but 
what  about  darning  and  sewing  on 
patches?  Can't  afford  to  neglect  this 
art.  Patches  are  all  right,  for  they  mean 
clothes  made  to  last  a  little  longer.  A 
bole  Is  a  disgrrace,  a  patch  never. 


that  some  of  the  failures  to  secure 
hatchability  are  due  to  lack  of  water  for 
the  breeders — not  drinking  water,  but 
enough  for  a  bath.  F.  V.  L.  T. 


Digging  Reservoirs 

CHA8.  F.   HIOOH. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  wanted  a  reser- 
voir  to  be  used  to  water  his  stock.  He 
engaged  me  to  dig  it  for  him.  Starting 
to  pick,  I  discovered  that  the  ground  was 
a  cemented  gravel  and  I  was  making 
very  slow  progress  in  spite  of  hard  work. 

I  had  blasted  cellars  and  ditches  with 
dynamite  and  decided  to  try  it  on  the 
reservoir.  With  a  ly^-inch  steel  drive 
point,  I  made  bore  holes  into  the  hard 
earth  about  4  feet  deep.  My  reservoir 
was  to  be  10  feet  In  diameter.  The  four 
bore  holes  were  put  down  2*4  feet  out 
diagonally  from  where  the  four  corners 
of  the  reservoir  were  to  be.  I  loaded 
three-quarters  of  a  stick  of  dynamite  in 
each  hole  and  inserted  an  electric  blast- 
ing cap  in  each  charge.  The  four  charges 
were  fired  all  at  the  same  time  with  a 
blasting  machine,  in  order  to  get  the 
cumulative  effect  of  a  group  shot. 

The  blast  loosened  the  material  nicely 
t<'  a  depth  of  4^/^  feet  and  it  was  then 
very  easily  shoveled  out.  This  operation 
was  repeated  four  times. 

It  required  but  6  pounds  of  dynamite 
to  make  the  reservoir  10  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  deep.  Two  men  completed 
the  work  in  one  day's  time.  The  total 
cost  of  the  explosives  was  about  $1.30. 
I  considered  that  their  use  saved  us  at 
least  $8  in  labor.  Farmers  could  use 
dynamite  in  a  great  many  ways  to  save 
time  and  labor  if  they  would  but  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  its  use. 

Virginia. 


Enjoy  warm  rooms 

at  getting-up  time 

The  cold,  bleak 
outside  is  made 
comfortabl'e 
and  happy 
inside  when  you 
have  IDEAL 
heating  to  defy 
the  winter 
winds.  The 
whole  house  is 
as  balmy  as 
June,  You 
don't  shiver  in 

any  room.      The   Wholc  house  comfortable  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  day 
HavQ  Qf  qH-  ritrVif        —and  at  small  fuel  expense.     Automatic  Regulator 
•^      ^        n  "^nt  gives  uaiform  heat  without  any  attention 

and  the  family 

is  happy  and  healthful.  You  feel  and  know  that  your 
farm  is  more  successful  wh^  there  is  an  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  home. 


AWRKANr 

ii  Radiators  ^ 


Ideal 

IBOILERS 


Decide  now  to  invest  in  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit— they 
can  be  put  in  in  a  few  days 
without  disturbing  the  family 
at  all. 


With  IDEAL  heating  you  will  notice  a  wonder- 
ful difference  from  old-time  method  of  living. 
The  house  becomes  a  new  home.  Comfort  and 
cheer  abound.  Drafts  and  chill  spots  are 
unknown.  Great  saving  is  made  by  burning  the 
low  priced  fuels  of  yoiu*  locality. 

Don't  delay  buying  IDEAL  Heating 

Big  yearly  fuel  savings— no  repair  bill,  no  labor,  no  dirt, 
or  coal-gases  throughout  the  house  —  good  for  a  lifetime  of 
service.    Cellar  or  water  pressure  system  is  not  necessary. 

To  save  fuel  this  year  send 
for  our  free  heating  book 

Write  today  for  copy  of  <<  Ideal  Heating." 
We  want  you  to  read  this  book  through, 
for  It  gives  you  the  truth  about  the  heating  question  and 
shows  why  we  want  you  to  have  IDEAL  heating  to  change 
your  house  into  a  home. 


IDBAL  Boiler  loel 
pott  mil  the  all  and 
coal  gaMs  aa  la  a 
modern  fa*  maatle. 
extracting  ALL  the 
beat  iromtbe  fuel. 


Sold  by  all  deal. 

cr*.  Noexdunve 

•cent*. 


AMER^CANl^ADIATOI^rOMPMY 


Write  to 

Department  F*45 

Chicago 


(■•••##!P##^##^^#^!Pfp4lf4NsM 


Casi|  to  figure  the 


•1 


f 


»  ^1 


-     Where  in  Wostorn  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  SIS. ' 
to  930.  pmr  mmrm  good  fmrm  land  that  wUt  raise  tO  to 
4S  buoholo  to  tho  aoro  off  $1.  whoat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmera  (scores  of  them 

_     .  Jior™  the  y.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  1009&  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investitiation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  •  hearty  inyitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  off  160  A^tes  Each 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  landa  in  Manltoko,  •••kat«h- g 
owan  or  Alborta.  Think  what  you  •mn  mako  with  wheat  ati 
!>•  ■  buohol  and  land  so  eaay  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  j 
Ooto,  earloy  and  Plai.  Mhiod  Parming  and  cattle  raiaing.'' 
The  elimate  la  healthfal  and  agrMftbto.  railway  f •dlitiM  cieslknt.  sood  i 
tdioola  and  ehou-eha*  eonTcnirat.  Write  for  Utaratun  ud  partieulan  m1 
to  rwlocwl  raUway  ratM  to  Sapt.  Immicratioo.  Ottawa.  Cuiada.  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St..  Harrbbtn-tf.  Pa. 

OinadUn  OovomoMBl  Agoot 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainago  demands  durable  Hie.  Onr  drain  lilo  aro  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burn«d— «v*rlaatlng.  Don't  have  to  die 
>m  op  to  be  replaced  erery  few  yean.  Write  for  pricea.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturrrs  of  the  famoaa  If ATCO  IMPBRISHABLI 
_  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sew«>r  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      JH7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Vm. 
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Timely  Horticultural  Matters 


Preventing  Fire  Blight 

The  fire  blight  bacillus  lives  over  the 
dormant  season  in  the  margins  of  can- 
kers formed  in  the  bark  of  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince  tree  and  of  certain 
native  hosts  such  as  the  hawthorne  and 
June  berry  (service  berry).  The  most 
Important  step  to  be  taken  in  the  pre- 
vention of  serious  loss  from  fire  blight  is 
to  remove  the  cankers  by  careful  ex- 
cision. 

According  to  C.  R.  Orton,  of  the  botany 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  if  the  cankers  are  not  removed 
before  growth  starts  In  the  spring  the 
bacterial  ooze  will  form  on  the  bark  of 
the  trees  and  attract  bees,  wasps,  flies 
and  other  insects.  The  ooze  will  then  be 
carried  by  these  insects  to  the  blossoms 
where  active  blighting  is  initiated.  Some 
of  this  blossom  blight  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  late  frost  injury. 

Circumstances  frequently  prevent  cut- 
ting out  the  cankers  in  the  spring. 
Spring  often  comes  with  a  rush  and 
there  is  much  important  work  to  be 
done.  If  fruit  trees  are  to  be  saved,  thev 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Collar  blight  trees  should  be  treat- 
ed this  fall  as  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  disease,  in  the  parts  un- 
derground, does  not  remain  entirely  dor- 
mant during  the  winter. 

By  removing  cankers  during  the  dor- 
mant season  there  is  much  less  danger 
of  spreading  the  disease  by  means  of 
tools  than  if  the  work  is  done  after  the 
bacteria  have  become  active.  By  remov- 
ing the  blight  cankers,  the  loss  from 
fungous  diseases,  the  spores  of  which 
are  in  so  many  cases  produced  on  such 
cankered  areas,  is  grealy  lessened.  Fruit 
spot,  frog-eye  and  other  common  trou- 
bles can  be  greatly  lessened  by  such 
treatment. 


Safeguarding  the  Insecticide  Supply 
To  procure  an  ample  supply  of  insecti- 
cides at  fair  prices,  the  Division  of 
Chemicals,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
urges  users  to  report  indications  of  un- 
reasonable prices  or  unwarranted  at- 
tempts to  force  the  placing  of  orders  on 
the  plea  of  scarcity  of  materials. 

By  the  President's  recent  proclama- 
tion placing  the  arsenic  insecticide  in- 
dustry under  government  control  the 
Food  Administration  now  has  general 
supervision  over  the  market  handling 
and  distribution  of  this  class  of  chemi- 
cal products.  The  Administration  is  now 
taking  stock  of  the  Nation's  probable  In- 
secticide needs  for  1918  as  a  preliminary 
step  for  out-maneuvering  attacks  of 
pests  on  the  food  products  grown  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 


is  a  matter  for  further  investigation. 
The  experiments  indicate  that"  high 
humidities  may  be  maintained  in  stor- 
age without  the  development  of  scald, 
and  prove  conclusively  that  an  occa- 
sional renewal  of  the  air  of  the  storage 
room  will  completely  prevent  the  dis- 
ease. This  has  been  demonstrated  in  re- 
peated experiments  with  several  varie- 
ties of  apples.  Well  aerated  apples  re- 
mained free  from  scald,  while  in  all 
cases  poorly  aerated  ones  handled  in  the 
same  way  from  the  time  they  left  the 
tree  throughout  storage,  became  badly 
scalded. 

Scalded  fruit  was  found  to  be  more 
mealy  and  poorer  in  flavor  than  un- 
scalded.  Scald,  in  addition  to  render- 
ing the  fruit  unsightly  and  reducing  its 
market  value,  rendered  the  apples  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  certain  storage 
rots. 

Apples  were  apparently  little  harmed 
by  several  weeks'  storage  under  poorly 
ventilated  conditions  if  better  aeration 
was  provided  before  the  fruit  reached  a 
certain  critical  period  in  its  storage 
ripening.  The  maximum  length  of  time 
that  the  fruit  can  remain  in  poorly  ven- 
tilated storage  without  incipient  injury, 
however,  has  not  been  determined  for 
many  varieties.  Final  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  ventilation, 
therefore,  can  not  be  given  as  yet,  but 
the  investigators  state  that  the  funda^ 
mental  fact  that  ventilation  will  prevent 
the  disease  has  l>een  established,  and  ad- 
vise storage  men  to  avoid  taking  chances 
of  smothering  the  fruit. 

Scald,  it  was  found,. increased  with  an 
increase  in  temperature  from  41  degrees 
F.  to  68  degrees  F.  Higher  tempera- 
tures were  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  and  with  certain 
varieties  such  as  Grimes  Golden  32  de- 
grees F.  was  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  than  41  de- 
grees F. 

Investigations  of  this  disease  by  the 
department  specialists  are  still  going  on, 


Preventing  Apple  Scald 
Apple  scald  of  green  and  ripe  fruit  In 
storage  can  be  entirely  and  easily  pre- 
vented by  an  occasional  renewal  of  the 
air  of  the  storage  room,  according  to  a 
discovery  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  just  reported  by 
Charles  Brooks  and  J.  S.  Cooley  in  the 
Department's  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research.  The  basis  of  the  discovery  is 
the  fact  that  apples  are  living  organisms 
which  breathe  and.  like  other  living' 
things,  have  ventilation  requirements 
which  If  not  met,  lead  to  smothering.  I 
The  report  states  that  accumulations 
of  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas) 
produced  by  the  apples  In  storage,  the 
lack  of  air  movement  in  the  storage 
rooms,  and  the  depositing  of  moisture 
on  the  fruit,  are  all  factors  that  may 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  scald. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  factors 


Bees  Growing  in  Popularity 
"One  hundred  specialists  in  beekeep- 
ing, with  one  thousand  colonies  each, 
could  profitably  be  supported  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  then  not  crowd  the  industry," 
says  Chief  Apiary  Adviser  George  H. 
Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Rea  has  just  completed  a  season's 
work  in  the  field  where  he  had  remark- 
able results  and  saved  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  beekeepers.  He  is  now  ap- 
pearing on  the  farmers'  institute  pro- 
grams In  various  counties,  this  being  the 
first  year  that  beekeeping  has  been  fea- 
tured as  one  of  the  side  lines  to  farming. 
Beekeeping  was  also  featured  by. the  De- 
partment at  a  number  of  the  county  fairs 
during  the  past  season. 

Economic  Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders  is 
urging  the  keeping  of  bees  as  a  business 
proposition.  The  apiary  advisers  are 
teaching  that  there  is  more  net  profit  in 
beekeeping  in  proportion  to  the  Invest- 
ment than  in  any  other  legitimate  rural 
business.  Fruit  growers  have  been  es- 
pecially Interested  in  the  meetings  held 
throughout  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
summer  as  they  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  must  have  bees  to  fertilize  the  fruit 
bloom.  While  the  fruit  growing  areas 
have  been  rapidly  increasing,  beekeeping 
haa  been  for  several  years  correspond- 
ingly decreasing.  A  number  of  beekeep- 
ers have  expressed  their  determination 
to  undertake  the  business  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  because  of  the  help  that  is 
now  given  to  control  diseases  and  Im- 
proTe  colonies. 


THE  PRACTICAL  P"ARMER 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 

The  second  annual  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  allied  agricultural  or- 
ganizations of  the  state  will  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  Jan.  22,  23  and  24  and 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural  event  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  show  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  E.  Patton,  and  he  has 
called  to  his  aid  practically  every  state 
agricultural  organization.  During  the 
week  there  will  be  meetings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 
Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association, 
State  Horticultural  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers' 
Association  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions. The  meetings  will  be  of  vital  in- 
terest to  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

The  Farm  Products  Show  will  be  one 
of  the  big  features  of  the  week.  Prod- 
ucts will  be  entered  in  competition  for 
prizes  amounting  to  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars and  with  the  prizes  will  go  state 
honors  as  producers.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  display  of  farm  tractors  of  half 
a  dozen  or  more  different  makes,  the  lat- 
est farmin:r  implements,  dairying  ma- 
chinery, orchard  implements  and  many 
more  commercial  exhibits. 

Prize  lists  and  entry  blanks  and  pro- 
grams of  meetings  are  now  being  pre- 
pared and  can  be  had  by  writing  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  E.  Patton 
at  Harrisburg,  or  to  the  show  secretary, 
E  K.  Hibshman,  at  State  College,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
Organize 

Seventy-five  potato  growers  attended 
the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  December 
6th.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  organized  the  Penn- 
sylvania Branch  of  the  Potato  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Among  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  were  Mr.  Lou  D. 
Sweet,  potato  expert  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration;  M.  S.  McDowell 
and  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Prof.  William  T.  Stewart, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Howard  Heinz,  Director,  and  J. 
S  Crutchfield.  Vice-Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  E.  M.  Siffert,  Philadelphia.  Market 
Assistant  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

OflUcers  of  the  new  association  were 
elected  as  follows:  J.  Chester  Schultz, 
Berks  Co.,  president;  Ira  C.  Cherrlngton, 
Columbia  Co.,  first  vice-president;  How- 
ard H.  Williams,  Montgofhery  Co.,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  D.  G.  Hopkins, 
Lehigh  Co.,  third  vice-president;  Charles 
F.  Preston,  State  College,  secretary;  G. 
J.  P.  Rank.  I^ancaster  Co.,  treasurer.  Mr. 
Preston,  the  secretary,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  concerning  this 
new  association. 


Vegetable  Growers'  Meeting 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus. January  28-February  1.  Dean  R. 
L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  Selby,  president  of  the 
National  Vegetable  Growers*  Association, 
will  be  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
three-day  conference.  The  Ohio  associa- 
tion Is  the  largest  of  its  kind,  having  a 
membership  of  more  than  five  hundred 
commercial  gardeners. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 


Hofhn 


Clover 
S  Seed 

Easily  passes  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGH  ESTin  PUR- 
ITY, free  from  dancrer- 
ousweed  seeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST,  pro- 
duced in  short,  cold 
seasons  of  the  North. 
3rd.  GERMINATION 
HIGH,  practically 
every  seed  will  grow. 

Assur**  you  mor*  hay 
from  ovory  acra, 

Hoffman's  Seed  Bode 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  youwill  buy  this 
Spring.  Offers  choic- 
est strains  of  Clovers, 
Alfalfa,  Corn.  Oats, 
Maine- grown  Potft; 
toes.  Field  Peas  and 
Beans ;  w  r  i  te  today  for 
your  copy,  it's  free; 
samples  too,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landitville, 
LaacsMcr  County,  Paima. 


OLDS' 

Seed  Book 


and  Packet  Flower  Seed  FREE 

FOR  30  years  I  have  sold  reliable  seeds. 
Thousands  of  customers  testify  to  this. 
My  seeds  not  only  grow,  but  produce  big 
Vields.    They  must  make  good  or  I  will.   31st 
annual  catalog  now  ready.    Write  for  copy. 

Lists  All  Kinds  of  Farm 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehensive  and 
easiest  catalog  to  order  from  ever  issued. 
A  few  specialties  are: 

Certiflad  Saa4  ^otatoee 
Wlacenain  Orown  Sa^d  Cam 
Patfisraad  Oete  end  Barlay 
Wheat,  Spelts,  Rye,  Bwaliwlieat 
Nertkenl  Clever  and  AlffaHa 
Teeted  Oardeii  and  newer  i 

Sendpostal  today.  Mention  thia  pa* 
par.  will  include  packet  flower  aeeda. 

L  L  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Onwar  78         MADISON.  WIS. 


A  50-galIon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairmr 
guarantee  than  that 
iven  beIo\v. 


^^^"■^  given  beIo\v. 

•^SCALECIDE'* 


As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en youra,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  growler  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity; 
Divide  yoor  orchard  in  half .  no  natter  how  large 
or  amall.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE^. 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Solfor  for  three  yeara, 
every  thins  elsebeins  eqoal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fniit_growcr8  aay  that 
the  part  Bprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  la  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  aprayedwltta  Lime- 
Solf  or,  we  will  return  jroa  tba  mooay  yoa  paid 
oe  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet. 

"  Proflta  in  KaU  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  OiemiMt 
MCbwrchSt.    Dept.1         NewYork 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

r  o  o 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


T 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  chargea.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prieee  before  dis- 
posing of  your  bags.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoa  and  we'll 
pay  yoQ  bast  eaab  price  for  tbam 
aa  aoon  aa  raeaived  and  aaaortad. 
Write  D8  at  once  atating  bow 
many  yoa  have. 

WKIITHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
••  Dock  %tft  St.  LoMis,  Mo. 


WITTEr 

etir^«^  Atl»*    ■?_>! 


Kero-Ofl**  Engines 

ilMiieat— All  Stylee^ 

WaiUnc-BIa  Paetorr-Bia 
Mt  f  avonbU.  WriU  for  my 
.--W--C— b.   ParmanU 
ED.  H.  WltTt,  fnm. 
CNaiNK  WdRKS 


hnaiediate  SMi 

StoZ2  U-P.-No  « 

Output— Prioa*  moat  ravorabta.  Writ*  for  my 
terms  and  prlcx—Caab.  ParmenU  or  Mo 
Mooay  Down,--i'*'*  "" 

w 

25U  OaMaaa  *v»,  Wiajii  CMy.  Sto. 

2.^41  tSjS^WM^        Wilafig.  P*. 


itti 
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Trees — Roses — Vines 


In  tmall  or  large  lota 
prices.    Catalog  and 
Book— PREB.    wrssa' 
•6    WaU  St..  ftaekaater, 


s — vines  r( 

s  at  half  agents'^  • 

Green's  Pnilt  f       « 

's  Waraary  Oa.  %.     M 

•ter. «.  T.  VV 


Q^fl>ck«ArkA«>«>v  Plante.  Lowest  prices.  CaUIoR  of 

i^irovrucrrj^  8.5varletlM»lnrln(lfngtheFall-Bear 

era  Free.  I..  «.  Tlavle,  Box  6«,  PlttoTlll*.  Md. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Parmer." 


Lnnsylvania  State  Grange  Meeting 
f  be  45tli  annual  meeting  of  Ihe  Peun- 
Fvanla  State  Grange  was  held  in  WU- 
msport,    December    11    to    14,    when 
Blve   hundred    members    representing 
866  Granges  in  the  state  gathered  to 
Icuss  things  of  interest  to  them.  Early 
the  sessions   State  Master  John   A. 
Isparran,  in  his  annual  message,  ex- 
)ssed  the  co-operation  of  farmers  with 
Government  in  a  successful  termina- 
of  the  war,  and  frequently  during 
meeting    this   sentiment    expressed 
flf  in  such  form  as   resolutions   for 
lional  prohibition  and  a  solution  of 
farm  labor  problem. 
)uring  the  year,  according  to  the  sec- 
ary's  report,  there  was  a  net  gain  of 
ll  members  in  the  state,  and  46  new 
[ordinate  Granges  were  organized. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer,  F.  P.  Wil- 
1,  showed  that  $3000  worth  of  Liberty 
Lds  had  been  purchased,  and  that  he 
[l  had  over  $30,000  ot  Grange  funds  on 
id.     After  an   appealing   address   by 
Lewis  C.  Twaddell  in  behalf  of  the 
Wet   Testament    League,    Mr.    Wlllits 
Igested  that  a  long-standing  balance  of 
I  in  a  local  option  fund  be  given  to  help 
[ply  a  "million  Testaments  for  a  mil- 
soldiers."    To  this  was  added  over 
through  private  contribution   from 
?gates.     State  Master   McSparran   is 
kparty  accord  with  this  movement  and 
expressed     hope     that     the     local 
Inges  will  take  it  up  when  the  oppor- 
lity  is  offered. 

jhe  legislative  bureau  established  at 

rrisburg    last    winter    to    keep    the 

Inge  members  Informed  what  leglsla- 

was  in  process  of  interest  to  them, 

reported  to  have  been  a  complete 

Dess  and  recommendation  was  made 

^ave  it  continued.     Several  cases  are 

to  be  known  where  legislators  slgnl- 

thelr  Intention  of  voting  contrary 

[lie  farmers'  Interests,  but  who  cbang- 

|their  sentiments  after  a  shower  of 

lessions  from  their  constituents. 

bie  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was 

iddress  by  Hon.  John  Burke,  treasur- 

)f  the  United  States,  the  man  whose 

k  is  on  all  our  paper  money.     He 

\o  from  Washington  to  present  some 

)nr  national  problems  and   referred 

kially  to  the  Liberty  Loans. 

Kvo  men  who  had  done  much  for  a 

U   many   years    In    building   up   the 

lige  In  Pennsylvania,  Leonard  Rhone 

Joel  A.  Herr,  died  during  the  past 

and  Impressive  memorial  services 

held  for  them  Wednesday  morning. 

Mier  Rhone  will  be  remembered  as 

pounder  of  the  Grange  encampment 

^enter    Hall,    and    for    many    years 

'  master,  while  Bro.  Herr  had  to  do 

the  finances  and  was  well  known  In 

jtute  work. 


THE  American  k 
Farmers  have  .  ,„, 

^^been   repeatedly  urged 
to  "stand  behind  our  Army.*'      -  -  • 
They  need  no  patriotic  instruction 
for  the  proof  of  their  patriotism  is 
on  every  page  of  American  history. 
Today  they  are  quietly  doing  their  full 
share  to  help  win  this  war. 

Every  farmer  can  help  hold  the  front  line  -/ 
trenches  and  stand  in  front  of  our  boys."  Thousands  '^ 
of  sandbags  are  reauired  "somewhere  in  France" 
to  reoair  the  great  shell  holes  which  are  torn  in  the 
trenches  by  the  German  fire.  The  soldiers  must  slip 
out  at  night  and  fill  the  holes  with  sandbags  which 
are  prepared  during  the  day.  Bags  mean  burlap; 
burlap  IS  scarce  and  difficult  to  secure. 

There  is  little  hope  of  further  supplies  for  there  is  a  shortage  of  ships  and  the  Indian  natives  de. 
zS^i^iZr^'ul  f  •VI^'OP  ^/Uver  coin.     Fifteen  yards  ofburlap  ^IUar^\  ton  o"  fer^ihler  ta 

All  branches  of  industry  and  indeed  all  activities  of  life  are  affected  by  this  war    The  «hnrta«A  r.* 
labor  .s  causmg  hardship  to  both  farmers  and  manufacturers.   wTare  fLin^  n;tional  crfsi^^^^^^^ 
vast  than  any  we  have  ever  faced  before.    We  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  sTcrificrfor  thiL  ^^?t 
cause;  each  must  do  his  full  share.    Our  burdens  may  seem  ^reat^^SlnwTclnhe^  but  when 

fTel'rmbi;***ElX;rus^^^^^^^^     h^"M>"'*  ^T".""  r^^"^'  we^XTem^lkrhoml  muTt 
reel  numble.    Iiach  of  us  should  be  wilhng  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  win  this  war. 

livery  farmer  should  plan  to  secure  "a  greater  vield  from  «M«f«/  A*«/^  "     a/^  .  •    *l    .• 
next  year.    Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent   We  want  new  agent,  in  un^c^i^  teJ^^i'^ 

Addrm—  Maii  Diviaion 

THE   COE^ORTIMER   COMPANY 

Sub«dUry  of  Th«  American  Agricultuiml  CheoiittI  ConpMr 

5 1  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  FERTILIZERS 


Ohio  State  Meeting 

Mo  Is  now  the  second  Grange  state 
l>fi  Union,  with  a  membership  of  71,- 
accordlng  to  the  secretary's  report 
|e  45th  annual  meeting  held  at  Day- 
I^ecember  1M3.  The  1000  delegates 
iKave  three  days  study  and  work  to 
|a(lvancement   of   Grange   activities 

thoroughly   enthused    and    expect 
greater  strides  for  Ohio  In  1918. 
itt  Master  L.  J.  Taber  was  present 
>Khout  the  meetings,  having  appar- 

fully   recovered    from    his    recent 

^8  Illness.     In  his  annual  address 

M   of   his   work   on   the   national 

|t  price  fixing  board,  reviewed  the 

|8  made  to  make  Ohio  dry,  urged 

construction  of  trunk  line  roads 
food  supply  necessity,  and  spoke  of 
[arm  labor  situation.       Mr.  Taber 

that  in  future  drafts  the  farmers 
irolei  back  to  the  farm  for  such  a 
las  they  actually  work  there,  and 
■^ome  recognition  be  taken  by  the 


federal  authorities  of  the  difficulties  en 
countered  by  disrupting  the  labor 
supply. 

The  State  Grange  is  In  good  financial 
standing,  the  treasurer's  report  showing 
a  balance  on  hand  December  1st  of  ove- 
$13,000.    Liberty  Loan  Bonds  were  pur- 
chased  to  the  extent  of  |6000.     In  this 
connection  Bro.  Taber,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress,   resented    the    statements    often 
made  that  farmers  were  not  subscribing 
to  the  liberty  loans,  and  showed  that  as 
this    business    was    largely    transacted 
through  the  town  banks  It  was  difficult 
to  give  farmers  credit  for  all  they  did. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  plant- 
ing four-dollar  potatoes  and  selling  this 
year's  crop  for  $1.50  and  less  was  an  act 
of  patriotism  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
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OLD' BAGS 

Ton  II  be  turpriswl  bow   moch  Boa«*   w«  will  ^ 
pay  TOO  for  rour  old   baffs.   torn  or  souiid.— aDr 
quaotitT.     Don't  lat  them  lie  around  and  rot  whan 
Tou  can  turn  them  into    inc>n*:r. 

WE  PAT  THE  FREiaHT 
V^..Z1  °l."i  "^^^  "  •"""  ••  •hipmanl  it 
-write  today  for  prire-li.t  and  thippm,  in- 
itructionr  LarRMt  direct  bayert  of  baat  In  ttia 
world.  Referencet-Citlient  Bank  of  Boffataw 
Dun  or  BraditreM.  —o*^ 

IHOQUOIS       BAG      Ca         J— 
888  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  If.l.  ^^ 


Scheduled  Meetings 

New     York     State     Breeders'     Aggoolatlon. 
Syracuse.  January  8-10.  "•.'^•uiion, 

♦i««*D^X.*"^    ^*?*''    ^™'*    Growers'    Assoola- 
tlon,  Rochester.  January  9-11. 

Ja!;^urry'^"2-?5.'^*'''*'"'*^''*'  ^*"*''  "*  Trenton. 

^J^^Ki,^^^^  ^***«  Granjfe.   Syracuse.   Febru- 
ary 5-0. 

*    '^^^T,^^'"'^  Farmers'    Week.    Ithaca.    Febru- 
try   11-16. 
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50  Acre  Farm  $1750 

Bell  cresm  at  door,  feed  nkim  mflk  to  ho(r«:  ano  hbit 
•pples  iMt  year:  «ltlrnat«d  800  cords  wood:  koo.i  lOroom 
hout<>:  SO  ft.  barn  and  t  poultry  hounwi  for  500  hens-  if 
Uken  soon  rptlrlnn  owner  will  Include  horse,  cow  and 
some  hay.  stOTe  wood  and  farm  tool«:  #1760  for  everr- 
thing  part  down:  km  (««(«  3  Htroufa  Catalogue  of  321 
batMiina.  copv  mnlled  free.  E.  A.  8TROUT  Farm 
AGENCY.  DiPT.  IMO.  Land  Title  BIdJ!;  Phli;;^  pJJ 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Artificial  Incubation  on  Large 
and  Small  Scale 


F.  V.  L. 

It  is  equally  logical  that  the  incubator 
should  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
reproducing  his  own  poultry  blood  lines 
as  it  is  that  the  mammoth  hatchery  is 
of  necessity  a  permanent  fixture,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  and 
capacity.  The  Individual  requires  an 
incubator  of  a  size  determined  by  re- 
quirements in  each  specific  case — the 
mammoth  hatchery's  capacity  is  deter- 
n.ined  by  the  volume  of  business  secured 
through  publicity,  coupled  with  the  ac- 
« uracy  with  which  chicks  are  hatched  in 
i'turdiness  and  size.  Commercial  poul- 
trymen  use  machines  running  in 
capacity  from  25  to  25,000  eggs,  while 
the  mammoths  used  in  the  big  hatcheries 
accommodate  100,000  or  more  eggs. 
Every  incubator  has  its  possibilities  as  a 
(ommercial  hatcher — the  individual  re- 
quiring 50  chicks  can  rent  out  his 
capacity  after  his  own  hatch  is  made,  or 
he  can  hatch  chicks  for  sale  for  his 
neighbors. 

Commercial  poultrymen  usually  sell 
two.  three  or  ten  times  the  number  of 
chicks  required  to  reproduce  their  fixed 
egg  laying  flocks — it  is  a  side  issue  or 
by-product,  this  particular  day-old-chick 
business,  with  the  large  commercial 
plants,  and  it  is  highly  profitable.  For 
the  owner  of  a  small  incubator,  or  a  few 
incubators  from  100  to  600-egg  capacity, 
the  sale  of  chicks  from  a  heavy  laying 
strain,  a  meat  strain  or  a  show  strain 
can  be,  in  one  season,  worked  uf  to  de- 
cidedly profitable  proportions  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  general  rou- 
tine— the  eggs  incubated  do  not  have  to 
be  shipped  to  market;  they  bring  better 
prices  as  chicks. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  wholesale 
chick  hatching,  either  on  small  or  large 
scales.  Today  there  are  in  Egypt,  in  full 
operation,  structures  of  sun-dried  bricks 
which  each  season 'hatch  millions  of 
chicks  for  the  native  owners  of  poultry. 
The  Nile  farmer's  wife  may  go  half  a 
day's  travel  on  mule  back  to  deliver  the 
eggs  from  which,  twenty-one  days  later, 
she  will  take  home,  less  a  small  toll  for 
hatching,  her  next  winter's  layers.  These 
hat(  heries  began  operations  before  re- 
corded time,  for  they  bear  the  ear  marks 
of  a  people  old  five  thousand  years  ago. 
From  50,000  to  100,000  eggs  capacity 
these  Nile  hatcheries  are  without  ther- 
mometers and  without  any  of  the  devices 
found  in  the  modern  incubator,  the 
oj)erator  depending  upon  his  sense  of 
touch  to  determine  temperature,  etc. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  Nile  hatch- 
er secures  better  results  than  we  me- 
chanical wizards.  Purely  a  custom 
hatchery,  these  Egyptian  affairs  supply 
a  wide  farm  area,  in  direct  <ontradis- 
tinction  to  American  enterprises,  custom 
hatcheries  being  far  too  few  and  too 
widely  separated. 

Few  of  the  mammoth  hatcheries  sup- 
ply fully  every  demand.  It  is  true  chicks 
can  be  shipped  long  distances— from  one 
large  e.stahlishment  with  which  the  writ- 
er was  connected,  chicks  were  shipped  to 
thirty-four  states  successfully  and  profit- 
ably. ^  Season  makes  little  difference  In 
transporting  day-old  chicks.  The  Nile 
woman  filled  her  basket  with  camel's 
hair,  dropped  in  her  newly  hatched  balls 
of  fluff,  covered  them  with  some  light 
mfiterlal,  mounted  her  slow  going  don- 
key and  wended  her  way  home,  ten, 
twenty  or  more  miles,  and  the  fluff  balls 
were  no  worse  for  the  Jaunt.  In  cold 
weather  a  pasteboard  box.  or  wood  (ven- 
tilated ever  so  accurately  for  tempera- 
tures of  the  moment  by  holes,  large  or 
small ).  Into  which  are  placed  25.  50,  100 
or  200  chicks,  go  forth  two  days  after 


TURNER 

hatching  on  a  three  or  four-days  journey 
and  all  the  strong,  healthy,  livable  hus- 
kies arrive  alive  and  the  few  weaklings 
die.  But  these  weaklings  are  not  a  loss 
to  the  purchaser — the  shipper  takes  the 
risk — the  number  dead  are  either  re- 
placed or  paid  for. 

In  the  case  of  a  community  hatchery 
five  or  ten  miles,  even  thirty,  cannot 
possibly  be  an  obstacle  to  successfully 
selling  baby  chicks.  A  sign  on  the  road- 
side, a  postal  card  to  those  raising  poul- 
try, will  bring  inquiries  and  every 
square  ten  miles  will  support  at  least  one 
fair  sized  machine.  So  far  as  disposal 
of  what  can  be  produced  in  baby  chicks 
13  concerned  there  need  be  little  worry; 
there  has  never  been  a  season  when  the 
hatcheries,  large  and  small,  found  them- 
selves with  any  leftovers.  Ordinarily  it 
is  necessary  to  place  orders  weeks  ahead 
to  be  assured  of  prompt  delivery — the 
supply  has  always  been  less  than  the 
demand. 

Incubation  is  not  a  fearful  or  wonder- 
ful thing — It  is  nature  artificially  repro- 
duced. Manufacturers  furnish  simple, 
yet  complete,  instructions  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  their  machines.  The 
persoi  of  average  intelligence  can  ope- 
rate one  as  easily  as  turning  a  grind- 
stone. A  few  general  principles  apply 
to  all  Incubators;  they  do  not  thrive  well 
In  the  sunshine,  therefore  a  cellar  is 
deemed  best.  Neither  do  they  enjoy  a 
draft,  though  fresh  air  Is  essential 
through  proper  ventilation.  Moisture  Is 
absolutely  essential,  therefore  there  are 
two  reasons  for  a  cellar.  Moisture  is  sup- 
plied in  several  ways;  some  Incubators 
are  provided  with  special  moisture  de- 
vices, others  take  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Eggs  are  always  turned  over  twice  at 
least  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the  hen 
turns  them  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day 
and  then  Is  not  satisfied  that  she  has 
perfectly  performed  her  duties.  The  hen 
differs,  in  some  respects,  with  an  incu- 
bator as  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  the 
eggs  are  entitled  to — at  times  the  hen 
refuses  to  either  air  herself  or  the  eggs 
for  as  long  as  ten  days — it  Is  claimed 
the  incubator  airing  and  cooling  occurs 
when  the  eggs  are  turned  by  hand.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  automatic 
turning  devices,  as  applied  to  some 
makes  of  both  large  and  small  machines. 
All  machines  should  be  closed  until  the 
hatch  is  complete,  on  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  day.  Chicks  are  not  removed 
until  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after 
hatching. 

When  chicks  are  taken  from  the  incu- 
bator the  same  general  rule  applies  as  It 
does  with  those  received  from  the  big 
hatcheries.  Remove  them  to  a  previous- 
ly prepared  brooder,  give  luke-warm 
water,  clean  sand  and  feed  a  few  hours 
later  on  some  standard  chick  feed.  Tem- 
perature plays  an  important  part  in  the 
care  of  the  newly  arrived  chick— 95  de- 
grees is  safer  than  90  degrees  and  the 
comfort  of  the  chick  Is  best  indicated  by 
attitude;  a  healthy,  well  satisfied  chick 
lo  busy,  the  weak,  dissatisfied  one  is  in. 
active.  At  night  the  correctness  of  tem- 
perature Is  best  indicated  by  the  appar- 
ent comfort  or  discomfort  of  the  young- 
sters under  the  hover. 

Summed  up,  the  practice  of  artificial 
incubation  is  simple,  much  more  so  than 
Is  reproduction  of  other  animal  life,  less 
burdensome  and  is  distinctively  profit- 
able, no  matter  how  any  other  branch  of 
the  business  may  be  affected.  ' 


A  single  preventive  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand remedies. 

Always  the  best  birds  are  those  that 
first  contract  disease,  seemingly. 

With  a  promise  of  reduction  in  feed 
price  by  January  1st,  direct  from  the 
Federal  Food  Administration;  with  an 
apparent  better  outlook  for  the  poultry 
industry  this  spring;  with  egg  prices  at 
least  at  a  point  where  there  is  ample 
profit,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  hendom  when  so  much  seems  to 
be  coming  to  the  poultry  producer^- 
every  chick  possible  should  be  hatched 
this  spring — they  will  pay  big,  either  as 
meat  or  egg  producers. 


Tar  and  Felt  Papers  as  Egg  Getters 

A.  J.  BRADLEY. 

There  has  always  been  a  close  connec- 
tion in  my  mind  between  tar  paper,  felt 
paper  and  eggs,  although  many  poultry- 
men  cannot  see  this  close  relationship, 
judging  by  the  aversion  they  seem  to 
have  to  using  these  really  excellent 
papers  in  their  poultry  houses.  Airtight 
roof  and  walls  of  this  material  will  aid 
wonderfully  in  keeping  the  egg  basket 
fiHed  these  mid-winter  days,  when  "eggs 
is  eggs." 

The  first  winter  I  was  in  the  poultry 
game  I  was  painfully  surprised  one  cold 
morning  to  find  several  of  my  best  lay- 
ers with  heads  on  them  the  size  of  cab- 
bages and  looking  sorrowfully  at  me 
with  eyes  that  watered.  I  doctored  them 
up  and  put  them  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
next  morning  there  were  fully  as  many 
in  the  same  condition.  I  noticed  these 
latest  victims  roosted  where  the  other 
lot  did  and  I  investigated. 

I  found  a  current  of  air  coming  in 
from  a  crack  in  the  wall  where  a  lath 
had  worked  loose  and  allowed  the  felt 
paper  covering  to  act  as  a  chute  for  car- 
rying the  deadly  draft  over  the  heads  of 
the  sleeping  hens.  That  draft  laid  up 
ten  of  my  best  layers  for  three  weeks 
when  eggs  were  at  the  highest  price  of 
the  winter. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  after  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  the  houses  during 
mild  days  in  the  winter,  and  if  there  are 
any  uncovered  spots  in  the  roofing  re- 
pair them  at  once.  I  have  found  where 
the  Interior  of  a  house  becomes  wet  in 
cold  weather,  especially  where  there  is  a 
dirt  floor.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  dry 
it  out  before  spring.  The  litter  becomes 
dirty  and  insanitary  as  fast  as  it  is  put 
in.  Where  patent  roofing  is  used  the 
nails  securing  the  seams  and  laps  work 
out  of  the  lumber  a  half  Inch  or  so,  due 
to  the  swelling  or  contraction  of  the 
wood.  I  make  it  a  point  to  look  for  these 
nails  and  drive  them  in.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  paint  the  seams  with  as- 
phalt roofing  paint.  A  floor  or  wall  that 
will  turn  the  rain  will  not  always  prove 
safe  against  snow. 

Pennsylvania. 


Shut  off  the  drafts— there  will  be  few 
colds. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert.  4361  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
01  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


"Eglantine*  White  $ 
Leghorn  Cockerels 

Same  strain  as  "Lady  Eslantine."  314  .^ 
record.  Sired  by  eons  of  225-egg  bci 
PediKreed  Cockerels,  sired  by  males  frr 
241  to  263-eBa  hens.  $10.  Written  pediu 
covering  male  and  female  lines  with  eai 
Grandsons  of  "Lady  Eglantine.'*  sired 
ber  sons,  $20.  Full  pedigree  with  each. 
Gov't  tests  proveheavy-laying  ability  u 
berited  through  the  male.  Continuous j. 
provement  in  Eglantine  flocks  has  been  t! 
secured.  1000  Eglantine  pullets  in  VJiii 
best  1000  pullets  of  1916  by  39.383  eggs,  J] 
Eglantine  cockerels  to  your  females 
duce  heavV'laying  pullets. 

No  equal  White  Leghorns  anywhere.   '/( 
State  Exp.  Station  knows  of  our  work. 
Write  tor  folder  which  tells  about 
cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  cht  is. 

e:gl.antinb  fa.rms 

Box  P         Greensboro,  IWflary 


This  Brooder  will  i 
You  Time  .Work.  Mo 


INCREASE  YOUR   rOULTRY  PROF 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  a  dav  to 
and  save  chicks  with  a 

BLUE  HEN  ^SiS4 

Plenty  of  heat  for  coldest  weather  1 
d"  burn  uptoo  hiKh  nor  downtuol 

frMEEBOOK  iiiot"  Jo^'fiJ 

Write    at    .inn| 
frM    book.     Descrlii'.. 
Tells  what  owners  suy. 
saves    ;uu    money        .^J 
uanted.     WAT8U.N  >IKK.l 
£069  Ann  St..  Lanruit,,! 
Oept.  iiOSS.  16S4  Mm 
Tenple,  Ghleaeu,  I 


£<l■illlil■■■■l■ll■■■ll■l■lll■lillllll■llli■ll■•■(tll•■ll■■■■l■llll,^ 

I  One  Torn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 

i  Best    construction. 
i  Simplest    to   oper- 
I  ate.     60,  100,  150 1 
I  and  200-egg  sizes. 

i  W^rite  for  1918  C«talog. 

I  ROLLER   TRAY    INCUBATOR 
i  304  Grant  Ave.,  Nutler.  New  Jc 

SlUlltllUltillllMUUUMaiiliMlinitlMUIIIIUSMlMiMlllllll 

JA^QS  Champion  140 


«95 

Vm/Buv 


:  Belle  City  Incul 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank— Double  Walla  o 
Board  — Self  Regulated.   With 
.$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 


Broo4er-fa«thonl7S12.Mi.'^-  <^i<l  E. 
of  ReckiM.    Sattafactten 
Shan   In  my  ftOOO  in 

aay.    Ord 


4itiona  aaa! 
for  my  pra 


OuaraatiMd. 
Pwixm*.   CoD- 


rdar  BOW  or  writ* 


today  I 


for  my  FrM  Book.  "Matchkis  r«cU' 

-ItUlUalT  JlmAohan,  Proa. 

Belle  Ci  ty  I  ncu  ba  tor  Co. ,  Box  49     Rac 

Wyckoff  Strains  S.  C.  W.  L( 

A  lew  clioice  hens  and  cockerels  for  i 
J.  91.  CAME.  tilLBOA,  NEW 

Bronze.     NarraRansptt,    Bourtmn    Red. 
Wi  Up  Holland.  IMackandKtatebrpedlnK 
1'roin  the  finest  florks  in  America.    Hpecliil  pit 
Dec.  20tli.    Write  at  once.  F.  A.  Clakk.  Fhki 


Mammoth  Rkonzk  Ti'bkkv  Toms  from  h  STJ 
white  e<lKliiK<(.  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels.  Royal  Hl« 
best  type  and  color.  MIsa  Husie  Wright,  Veecli* 

M.B.  TURKEYS  Kr.^^K'l 

Columbian  Wyandottes      M.  H.  MYERS.  M 


niABIMOTn     BRONX  E    TrRL 

Fine,    hardy    stock    raised    on    iinllmltfil  . 
JOHN    D.    MMITH,    .    WaUoa,  New 


Rsihv  rhiv     ^    Rook.   Red  — Order  now 
Mwavj  viiiA    and  FpI..  delivery.8atlf>fB<  liiiDl 
JnatA  Ponllry  Farin,  Moultaainpioi 


tf« 


OTHER 


The  Ute  Gsneral  Booth's  meaaaye  to  bii 
can  all  ever  the  world : "  OTHER51 

Tk«r«  arcBm* 
Imts  of  poor  folk 
is  aO  ow  big 
dtioa  whe  dU- 
poad«poB 

Th* 

Salvtion 

Army 

for  asaiataaca 
imting  tko  ioag 
Wiatcr  aoatka. 


Will 


HeIp"OtWt'' 
iota  fortuato 
Uaa  roanolf  ? 

Send  Yow  Gift  to  Commander  ETUfeliDCJ 
120  West  Fourteenth  Street.  New  Yo 
Or  Com«Mio,«  ErtiD.  108  N.  Dtarhore  Str..t.  I 


How  I  Kill  Chicken  Hawks 
and  Save  My  Fowls 


CHAS.C.  CONGER,  JR. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our 
tlsers    you    "saw    it    in    The 
Farmer." 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 

are    lost    by    farmers    and    poultrymen 

throughout     the    country    by     chicken 

hawks  destroying  little  chickens.     I  am 

a   reader   of   ten    of   the   leading    farm 

papers  published   in  the  United   States 

and  nothing  escapes  my  notice  in   the 

poultry    department    of    any    of    these 

papers.     I  notice  so  many  egg  records 

given  of  farm  flocks  of  poultry,  that  wind 

up  by  giving  a  great  loss  by   chicken 

hawks.     The   writer   will   say:    "I    had 

eighty    pullets    to    start   with,    but   the 

hawks  got  twenty  of  them."    I  have  been 

in  the  poultry  business  for  twenty-two 

years  and  would  have  quit  the  business 

long  ago,  in  spite  of  my  love  for  the 

work,  had  I  not  found  a  remedy  for  the 

chicken  hawk,  so  heavy  were  my  losses 

from  them,  and  the  worry. 

Today  I  regard  hawks  as  nothing.  I 
trap  them  as  fast  as  they  appear,  with 
a  few  inexpensive  traps,  and  venture  to 
say  I  do  not  lose  half  a  dozen  chickens 
a  year  from  hawks. 

My  favorite  time  to  trap  hawks  is  in 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold  enough 
to  preserve  the  flesh  of  a  dead  fowl.    A 


gets  more  than  a  chick  or  two.  If  I  can 
frighten  the  hawk  in  some  way  and 
make  him  drop  the  chick  I  feel  as  sure 
of  getting  him  as  can  be,  for  they  in- 
variably come  back  to  get  the  chicken 
if  they  are  not  wounded  by  shot.  I 
have  found  beating  on  a  tin  pan  the 
best  and  surest  plan  to  make  them  drop 
the  chick.  I  never  shoot  at  a  hawk  un- 
less I  am  sure  of  killing  it,  for  a  crippled 
hawk  is  the  worst  hawk  in  the  world. 
Once  the  hawk  drops  the  chick  I  usual- 
ly get  him  in  an  hour  or  two  by  traps. 
If  the  chick  dropped  by  the  hawk  is  not 
dead,  which  it  generally  is,  I  kill  it  and 
set  three  or  four  traps  close  around  it 
and  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
somewhere  in  a  treetop,  possibly  a  mile 
away,  the  hawk  is  watching  me.  I  stay 
away  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  I  And  the  hawk  in  the  traps 
when  I  go  back. 

Failing  to  make  the  hawk  drop  the 
chick,  there  is  another  way  to  trap 
him  before  he  can  get  more  than  a  chick 
or  two.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  hawk 
will  perch  himself  on  a  treetop  or  tele- 
phone pole  in  sight  of  the  poultry  yard 
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SUel  Trap,  CUvrly  S.t  Caught  Th,.,  Chicken  Hawks  During  tha  Winter 


Chicken  hawk  will  not  eat  decomposed 
I  meat,  and  this  method  of  ridding  your 
community  of  chicken  hawks  can  only  be 
done  in  winter  when  the  weather  is  suf- 
ficiently cold  to  preserve  the  bait.    I  use 
a  dead  fowl  for  bait,  carrying  It  to  some 
lonely  spot  at  the  bark  end  of  the  farm, 
preferring  a  sunny  slope  on  some  hill' 
side  to  any  other  location,  for  hungry 
hawks  are  continually   searching   such 
places  in  winter  for  mice.    I  lay  the  dead 
fowl  down  flat  on  the  ground  and  care- 
fully set  five  ordinary  steel  traps  close 
up  around  it.     The  traps  should  be  set 
veiy   lightly  so  as  to  spring  upon   the 
jleast  touch. 

I  Pluck  all  the  feathers  from  the  top 
|o.  the  dead  fowl  and  scatter  them  all 
around  traps  In  a  circle  as  large  as  the 
jwhf  el  of  a  farm  wagon.  This  leaves  the 
I  Ob  looking  like  a  hawk  had  committed 
pe  murder  and  wlV  attract  every  hawk 
I'n  the  neighborhood  to  the  traps.  The 
isecret  of  the  whole  thing  is  plucking  the 
jieathers  as  I  have  described,  for  unless 
rnis  ,s  done  hawks  will  pay  no  attention 
ro  the  dead  fowl.  I  anchor  all  five  traps 
pith  one  wire,  running  off  to  some  fSnce 

Ichi  i,""*^'  ^  ^^"^^  ""^^^^^  ^s  "^any  as  ten 
la  h  ,  ^^^^B  from  one  dead  fowl  used 
I  ^  bait  in  the  manner  described. 

Now  and  then  a  straggling  hawk  comes 
P  my  poultry  yard  in  the  spring  for  a 
little  chick,  and  he  is  a  good  one  If  he 


and  select  some  particular  chick  to 
swoop  down  on  and  carry  off.  Right  here 
I  get  him  again  with  traps.  I  put  up  a 
few  accommodation  perches  for  him 
around  my  runs  about  one  hundred  yards 
distant  and  place  a  trap  on  each  one.  I 
keep  the  trap  in  place  on  the  perch  by 
driving  a  few  small  nails  around  the 
frame.  This  prevents  the  wind  from 
blowing  trap  off  the  perch  and  it  Is  al- 
ways  ready  for  the  hawk. 

I  usually  catch  about  fifty  hawks 
every  winter  and  spring.  This  is  a  great 
poultry  section  and  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood for  miles  around  has  gotten  con- 
siderable relief  from  chicken  hawks,  due 
to  my  system.  I  have  tried  everything 
for  hawks,  from  the  gun  to  poison,  but 
never  got  any  relief  worth  speaking 
about  until  I  hit  upon  this  plan.  It  Is 
dead  easy,  inexpensive  and  sure. 

1  use  the  ordinary  steel  trap  and  catch 
every  species  of  hawks  In  them.    A  few 
traps  give  me  full  protection  and  I  can 
go  where  I  please,  feeling  that  my  chick- 
ens are  safe  from   hawks.     The  photo- 
graph shows  my  last  winter's  catch.    It 
is  estimated  that  a  hawk  will  eat  a  full 
grown  chicken,  or  Its  equivalent  in  other 
meats.  In  two  days.    I  have  quit  feeding 
this  gang  of  chicken  thieves.    Others  can 
kill  them  as  easily  as  I  did  by  carefully 
setting  the  traps. 
Virginia. 


Helping  the  Molters 

F.    V.   L.   TUBNEB. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  longer 
a  hen  is  inactive  functionally  the  more 
diflicult  is  restoration  to  normal.  When 
the  egg  making  organs  become  inactive 
because  of  sickness,  broodiness  or  molt, 
resumption  of  egg  yield  is  distant,  slow 
and  diiflcult  by  natural  processes.  Many 
birds  occupy  more  than  the  commonly 
allotted  ninety  days  for  molting;  others 
require  less. 

Molting  Is  not  completed  in  all  flocks 
by  January  1.  Recovery  from  molting  Is 
dependent  upon  two  conditions,  general- 
ly; first,  upon  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  affected  fowl  to  rebuild  by 
feed  and  housing  conditions  what  is  torn 
down  by  nature;  second,  restoration  to 
normal  of  the  egg  organs  when  molt  is 
complete. 

Increasing  the  appetite  artificially  dur- 
ing the  molt  means  more  rapid  molting 
and  maintenance  to  near  normal  of  the 
egg  organs.  In  nature  the  hen  does  not 
require  artificial  appetizers— she  finds 
them  in  the  wild  vegetation  she  con- 
sumes in  her  wanderings  for  sustenance. 
Several  of  these  wild  fiower  and  vegeta- 
ble growths  have  highly  tonic  properties. 
In  domestication  we  can  supply  some  of 
the  tonics  at  small  cost  and  materially 
assist  the  hen  to  more  quickly  respond 
to  her  feed  scheme.  One  ounce  of  pow- 
dered ginger  mixed  with  one  ounce  of 
powdered  gentian  root  and  mixed  with 
200  pounds  of  dry  mash  will  bring  about 
results  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Sprouted  Oats 

As  one  source  of  succulent  material 
for  hens  during  the  winter  sprouted  oats 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  grain 
ration.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  recommends  that  they  be  pre- 
pared  in  the  following  way: 

The  oats  are  soaked  in  warm  water, 
generally  over  night   or  about   twenty 
hours.     During  the  soaking  about  ten 
drops  of  formalin  is  added  to  each  pail 
of    water    used,   to    kill    the   spores   of 
mold.  After  soaklne:.  the  oats  are  spread 
out  in  trays  and  placed  in  a  rack  holding 
seven  to  eight  trays.    These  are  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  60  to  80  degrees  F.,  and 
plenty  of  water  is  added  daily.     Or  in- 
stead of  using  racks  the  oats  may  be 
spread   under   the  incubator  or   In  the 
brooder  house  on  the  floor.      When  the 
sprouts  are  about  1%   to  2   inches  In 
length  they  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  square  Inch  of  sprouting  sur- 
face per  bird  daily. 


^orid'8  Best 
Roofing 

'^        Fr«lsht 
PaM 


-.♦5r%I  Cluater  MeUl  Shinalea.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
aatod.  Standinjr  Seam.  Paintod  or  Galvanised  Roof- 
*1"S'  ^i'^V.'  ^SM^^^tP**"**.  *tc-.  direct  to  yoa 

» Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coot  leaa;  oatlaat  three  ordinary  roofa.  No  paintins 
orrepaira.  Goaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

'~  Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prieea  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
g^tOU.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  ins 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

^west  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Rre-Proof  Steel  Garagea.  Set 
op  any  place.   Send  postal  for 

lZB.l8bnm  It.  CfcnhaiM.g 


Sflmples  & 

iRoofing  Book 


For  Rough  Country  Roads 

What  more  could  you  ask  for  than  a  dependable 
Tire  that  will  travel  a  rough,  frozen  road  with 
ease— plu8  your  confidence  that  It  will  hold  up. 

2.V1^k9^k^^.^^*^  tread  tires  contain  twice  aa 
much  fabric  aa  any  ainicle  tire,  and  are  puncture 
proof.  They're  built  for  wear-coat  little -are 
Kuaranteed-and  will  meaaare  up  to  any  test  you 
might  give  them. 

The  following  are  the  little  pricea  of 
our  guaranteed  tirea. 


Slsea  Price 

J0x3    16.60 

30x3>i 7.80 

»2»'*>i «.60 

83x4    10.60 

Mx4     10.80 


SItea  Price 

Mx*   Ill.ru 

«4x4H ,. iJ(io 

88x4>i 12.00 

f«x4>i 1J.0O 

»7x4.*i 1160 


Sizea 

30x3    

»>xm 

32xS>g 

33x4    

34x4      .... 


We  will  retread  your  old  tirea  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  pricea 


Price 

18.80 

>•••••••■•    D.OQ 

•  •••••••••         f  bvU 

8.50 

8.80 


Hlzca 
36x4     .... 
84x4>g.  .. 
36x4)i.... 
MX4H 


Price 
.  98.80 
.  S.80 
.  ».00 
9.00 


....  37x4>i .10.00 

Add  $1.00  to  th«  aboro  for  Non-Skid  Tiro 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 


Monthly  Report  of  the  Vineland 
Contest 

The  second  year  of  the  Vineland  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Contest  began  with 
a  production  of  3779  eggs,  or  a  produc 
tlon  of  12.6  per  cent,  for  the  first  month 
Most  of  the  birds  are  going  through 
their  natural  resting  period  and  an  in- 
creased egg  production  is  looked  for 
shortly. 

Following  is  the  per  cent,  production 
for  the  month  for  each  of  the  ten  breeds 
represented: 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks...  24 

White  Vv^yandottes   22  1 

Columbian  Wyandottes ! . .  22 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .!218 

Rhode  Island  Reds   ....  20  3 

SHJI, Wyandottes  '.'.'.'. '.US 

Whte  Plymouth  Rocks    lo.l 

White   Leghorns    g  2 

Black  Leghorns '.'.'.'...  6  2 

Buff  Leghorns 4.7 

tinn^lff"^* J^  ui  ^u^l^  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  high  hen  in  each  variety: 

Sfu.?**™'^"™®"^^  ^<>^^8  ....25  eggs 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 25  em 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 25  eggs 

White  Wyandottes 24  efis 

Columbian  Wyandottes   ...;23  eggs 

Buff  Wyandottes    22  em 

Rhode  Island  Reds ;'25  em 

White  Leghorns .23  em 

iBuff  Leghorns ig  ^m 

Black  Leghorns  .22  Im 


'A  FIRST- CLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  big  Winter  Reduction  Sale  Is  now 
on.  Every  auto  has  been  rtprlced  at  a 
big  savlng-every  ear  la  In  A-l  condi- 
tion. LlinouBlneB,  Coupes,  Sedana,  Town 
Lara,  Koadstera,  Touring  Cara  and  Run- 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have 
m'  i5°.1  during  January  can  save  you 
88  1-8  to  50  per  cent.    Send  for  our 

AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 

IT'S  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  expeoto  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wanta  to  save  money.    Qet  tt. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'S  LARUEST  AUTO  DEALERS 
203    N.    Broad    Street,    Philadi 


\LERS     J 
lelphia  J 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BT  Off!  HIS.    It'aKtKOOVnnWOOM.    ' rMg 

kMkMk*.    Send  for  rau  cauloc  No.  B«t  thowlac  low  prfoe 
•ad  Utctt  ImproTeroeno.     Pint  order  teti  cgencr. 

'-^ • — n  ct..  Ill  «as|  laiiini  ft.  CMm«Ki« 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


J  and  demonatr»f«Tb«S«nS^R^orTT^to( 


bMk.  1918 
'^^riM'atoMa  far 


HIGHEST  PiUCES  FOR 
RAW  FURS  AND  HIDES 

Special  PropoaHion  to  Dealefe 
WRfTE  FOR  PRICES 

M.  SAYER  &  CO.,  &«t'S'.4"5?r 
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How  to  Turn  Spare  Time  to  Cash 

"WALTER  JACK 

Every  one   of  us  wants  to  hear  thejer  that  is  making  a  pretty  good  thing 
ring  of  the  dollar  in  our  pockets,  ye'^  all    out  of  that  stunt. 


THE  Practical  farmer 


The  Farm  Meat  Supply 
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of  us  cannot  do  the  same  thing  during 
the  winter.  We  can  get  busy  and  do 
something  which  will  make  the  cash 
come  our  way  sooner  or  later. 

The  first  thing  that  will  stop  the  leaks, 
and  make  the  dollars  come  our  v/ay,  is 
to  inventory  tJie  condition  of  our  barns. 
Some  need  patching.  There  are  boards 
off  the  sides,  there  are  stalls  to  be  re- 
paired from  the  inside,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  and  one  places  where  roofing 
paper  or  boards  can  be  placed  to  good 
service.  It  isn't  hard  to  tinker  up  the 
barn  on  the  outside  on  warm  winter 
days,  and  when  the  days  get  cold  work 
within. 

Any  one  can  tinker.  Don't  think  that 
you  must  serve  four  years  apprentice 
as  carpenter,  and  then  in  a  blacKsmith 
shop,  to  learn  to  handle  a  saw,  hammer 
and  tools.  Just  go  at  it.  You  will  sur- 
prise yourself.  It  is  easy;  then  make  up 
your  mind  now,  "I  will  get  things  in 
shape." 

Now,  about  the  wife.  Is.  she  rkatlng 
down  the  back  steps  every  time  t:he  goes 
to  the  door.  Better  fix  those  steps;  it 
will  save  a  sprained  ankle  and  a  doc- 
tor's call  some  of  these  times.  Better 
figure  out  some  scheme  to  make  the 
wife's  washing  easier  winter  and  sum- 
mer. You  don't  know  what  she  is  up 
against,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  you 
will  have  to  call  in  the  chlropraetice  doc- 
tor to  put  a  hinge  in  her  back,  if  you 
don't  install  labor  saving  equipment  this 
way.  Get  a  washing  machine  with  pow- 
er attachment,  and  install  it.  The  wife 
needs  it  just  as  badly  as  you  need  a  farm 
wagon. 

If  there  is  cement  work  to  be  done 
about  the  farm,  don't  stop  for  cold 
weather.  Go  at  it.  Make  the  mixture 
about  10  per  rent,  salt  and  forget  it. 
they  say,  no  difference  how  hard  it 
freezes.  We  had  a  chimney  to  build,  and 
when  it  came  warm  we  sent  for  a  brick- 
layer double  quick,  and  got  a  couple  of 
■stoves  ready  to  pipe  heat  in  the  chimney. 
He  gave  us  the  laugh,  mixed  in  salt  and 
Arent  ahead.  He  said  it  didn't  weaken 
-he  cement,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
stopping  work  on  account  of  cold 
weather. 

What  about  fixing  up  the  buildings 
next  summer?  Better  plan  that  out  this 
winter.  Get  out  logs  and  timber  from 
the  woods.  Get  it  sawed,  seasoned  and 
ready  for  use.  Get  out  some  anyhow. 
You  will  need  more  or  less  lumber,  and 
have  some  sawed  in  inch  boards,  in  2x4 
and  4x4  sizes  and  in  plank.  You  can  use 
the  lumber  to  mighty  good  advantage 
whether  or  not  you  intend  building. 

If  you  have  a  wood  lot,  or  have  second 
growth,  clear  it  off.  Cut  the  small  stuff 
into  coal  props.  You  can  make  good 
wages  by  doing  that.  Cut  the  smaller 
pieces  into  cord  wood,  and  you  can  sell 
it  to  the  fuel  dealer  or  customers  in  your 
nearby  town  at  a  fair  price.  Figure  out 
a  hotbed,  and  remember  to  break  the 
^olts  this  winter.  Get  that  hay  baled 
.^nd  have  it  shipped. 

Good  money  can  l)e  made  In  winter  by 
getting  a  saw  rig  and  buzzing  wood  for 
the  neighbors.  This  is  not  expensive,  and 
for  your  services  and  the  outfit  you  can 
get  from  60  to  75  cents  an  hour.  I  am 
against  side  lines,  and  although  once  In 
a  while  a  fellow  says  he  makes  some 
money  off  a  hay  press,  If  you  have  some 
of  the  work  to  do  that  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, you  had  better  cut  out  running  a 
hay  baler.  It  Is  mighty  slow,  hard- 
earned  money.  Better  put  up  an  Ice 
house,  and  have  Ice  to  sell  to  the  neIgh 


bors  during  the  summer.  I  know  a  farm-       Ohio. 


One  of  my  friends  is  chasing  the  coun- 
try over  selling  fertilizer.  You  may  make 
money  at  that  stunt,  but  before  you  take 
the  agency  consider  whether  or  ^  ot  you 
are  going  to  donate  your  time,  contract 
a  lot  of  slow,  dead-beat  accounts,  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  goods  to  carry  over.  Above  all,  do 
not  accept  the  agency  of  an  inferior  un- 
advertised  brand  of  fertilizer.  The  fer- 
tilizer company  will  bind  you  with  bonds 
of  steel  to  pay  for  the  last  ounce.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  make  sales  you  have 
got  to  extend  credit  to  nine  out  of  ten 
fellows.  The  agent  can  mighty  easy  kill 
all  his  profits  by  contracting  a  few 
poor  accounts,  and  then  find  he  has  got 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness. There  are  agency  propositions, 
such  as  selling  fruit  trees,  but  if  you 
take  up  this  work,  be  sure  that  the  man 
to  whom  you  sell  will  pay,  and  then  be 
sure  of  the  quality  of  goods  that  you 
handle,  rely  on  the  reliability  and  the 
reputation  of  the  goods  you  handle.  You 
can  measure  these  up  by  the  amount  of 
advertising  and  the  papers  in  which  they 
carry  it. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  has  employed 
his  spare  time  in  the  winter  to  good  ad- 
vantage selling  farm  machinery.  He 
was  located  in  a  good,  prosperous  com- 
munity; every  man  was  good,  -^nd  he  did 
well  during  the  winter.  He  did  so  well 
that  when  summer  came  the  farm  was 
neglected  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  paid  or  not. 

Now,  right  here,  when  I  say  this,  I  am 
going  to  get  some  criticism,  but  don't 
criticise  The  Practical  Farmer  for  my 
having  said  this.  Be  sure  that  you  are 
going  to  make  money  out  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  or  don't  do  anything.  If 
you  don't  do  anything,  in  the  way  of 
labor,  then  read,  read,  read.  Read  this 
paper  from  cover  to  cover,  ads.  and  all. 
It  will  pay  you  ten  times  as  much  as 
chasing  up  and  down  the  country  work- 
ing some  line  In  which  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  profit.  Attend  the  farmers'  in- 
stitute, visit  your  neighbors,  tet  out  and 
show  yourself  In  the  community  and  in 
the  Grange.  Talk  horse,  talk  cow,  talk 
live  stock,  study,  read  and  enjoy  your 
family. 

If  you  think  you  must  work,  you  want 
to  be  sure  of  your  cash;  get  a  job  from 
some  other  farmer.  Get  a  job  on  the 
railroad,  a  job  of  teaming,  hauling  a 
milk  route  or  kid  route,  but  don't  do 
these  last  two  jobs  just  for  charity  and 
to  keep  your  team  busy. 

Then  you  had  better^  thresh  a  few 
things  out  In  your  own  mind,  how  well 
it  is  going  to  pay  you  to  keep  a  winter 
dairy.  Figure  out  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  those  loafer  horses,  these  pen- 
sioner cows,  those  dead-beat  chickens, 
and  how  to  reduce  them  to  a  profitable 
basis. 

Another  thing,  plan  out  a  crop  rota- 
tion, and  get  those  fence  posts  ready.  Do 
some  fencing  in  the  spring  and  fence 
right,  and  begin  now  to  divide  your 
fields  mentally,  pull  up  those  old  rail 
fences  and  clear  out  the  brush  from  the 
fence  rows. 

Get  the  harnesses  down,  look  them 
over,  replace  the  straps  and  missing 
buckles.  Overhaul  the  farm  machinery, 
make  the  hay  rack  that  you  are  going  to 
need  so  mighty  bad  this  coming  haying. 

I  guess  all  of  these  things  will  keep  us 
working  over  time.  Being  done  they 
will  lighten  our  summer  work,  we  will 
be  dollars  and  cents  ahead,  and  will  be 
mighty  glad  we  did  some  of  these  things. 


"Hog  killing"  on  tne  farm.  In  spite  of 
much  encouragement  given  it  in  recent 
years,  is  not  yet  a  general  practice.  The 
custom  of  buying  meat  from  local  stores 
or  hucksters  is  increasing  among  farm- 
ers in  spite  of  the  fact  that  meat,  es- 
pecially pork,  can  be  grown  and  cured 
at  home  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
purchased  meat  According  to  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  following  equipment  is 
needed  for  slaughtering:  An  8-inch 
straight  sticking  knife,  a  cutting  knife, 
a  14-inch  steel,  a  hog  hook,  a  bell-shaped 
stick  scraper,  a  gambrel,  and  a  meat  saw. 
More  than  one  of  each  of  these  tools  may 
be  necessary  if  many  hogs  are  to  be  han- 
dled and  slaughtered  to  best  advantage. 
A  barrel  makes  a  very  convenient  recep- 
tacle in  which  to  scald  the  animal.  It 
should  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  at  the  end  of  a  table  or  platform 
of  proper  height.  The  table  and  barrel 
should  be  securely  fastened  to  prevent 
accident  to  the  workmen  during  the 
scalding.  A  small  block  and  tackle  will 
reduce  the  labor  of  handling  the  animal. 

Only  hogs  which  are  known  to  be 
healthy  should  be  butchered.  There  is 
always  danger  that  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  those  who  eat  the  meat,  while 
the  quality  of  the  meat  is  always  im- 
paired by  fever  or  other  derangements. 
Hogs  can  be  killed  for  meat  any  time 
after  eight  weeks,  but  the  most  profita- 
ble age  at  which  to  slaughter  Is  8  to  12 
months.  An  animal  In  medium  condition 
gaining  rapidly  in  weight  yields  the  best 
quality  of  pork.  Hogs  Intended  for 
slaughter  should  remain  unfed  for  at 
least  24  hours,  or  better,  30  hours,  and 


ail  the  clean,  fresh  water  they  will  drink 
should  be  provided.  Temperature  can 
not  be  controlled  on  the  farm,  but  it  is 
possible  to  kill  when  the  weather  is 
favorable.  In  the  fall  it  is  best  to  kill 
in  the  evening,  allowing  the  carcass  to 
cool  over  night.  In  winter  a  day  when 
the  carcass  can  be  cooled  before  it 
freezes  should  be  selected. 

CANNING    MEATS. 

The  process  of  canning  meats  Is  very 
simple  and  similar  to  the  method  used 
for  canning  vegetables.  The  home  eco- 
nomics  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  canning  all  the  different 
meats,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  chicken,  fish 
and  game  of  all  kinds. 

Can  meats  while  they  are  fresli. 
Enough  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
meat  to  cool  thoroughly  after  the  animal 
has  been  killed.  Cut  the  meat  into  con- 
venient  pieces  for  packing  Into  the  jars. 
Pack  the  raw  meat  Into  jars  that  have 
been  sterilized  20  minutes.  Fill  the  jars 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  top,  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  jar  and 
place  the  jar  ring.  Fill  jar  to  overfiow- 
ing  with  boiling  water  and  partly  seal. 
Sterilize  for  the  length  of  time  given  be- 
low  for  tne  particular  type  of  outfit 
used:  In  boiling  water,  home-made  or 
commercial  outfits,  4  hours;  water-seal 
outfit,  3  hours;  steam  pressure,  5  IbsJ 
2  hours;  steam  pressure,  10  lbs.,  1  hour. 

If  desired,  meats  may  be  seared  or  I 
browned  before  they  are  packed  into  the 
jars.    After  browning  the  time  for  ster. 
ilization  in  the  jars  is  the  same  as  given' 
in  the  table  above. 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS    ELECTRIC   or  GASOLINE 


Here  8  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
Al«MiB  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars..  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors: 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  yours  free  for  this  help.  Takes 
very  litUe  Ume,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  try  it 

^Bams  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  keroMne  (ctml  oU) ,  no  odor,  nooke  or  noiae.  Biinpte.  no  pmnpina  od 
no  pre«ore.  won't  explode  Tegt.  by  U.  S.  GoT«Wnt  and  Uiirty-fl^ 
teadins  univenitMa  tbow  the  Aleddin  aivea  three  itae*  ..  ..^  liM  u  t>eet 
round  wick  fleiMi  Umpe.  «m  SeM  Me4.l  .t  Fananui  Eipoeitioo.  TVwtW 
raiU.oo  people  elre«)y  eojoying  thia  powerful.  whHe.  etMdy  AaCHT* 
n„h»   _ *  to  wnllght.    G(urmnt«ed.    And  think  o/it-voa  AaC  NTS 


BURNS 

A  I  P 


U»ht. 


[fiw 
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LIGHT 
ON  HALr    THE   OIU 


Fara,  Garden  ni  OrckarJ  Toeb 

An-^wrr  the  farmers'  big  qu<^tiona. 
How  can  1  rtow  cropa  with  leea 
expenoe  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing  potatotttT  How  make  hisb 
pricfd  8o<^  (jofftrthi-stT    The 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

aolves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best    ase  of  hiirh    priced  aeed. 
Means  $6  to  J50  «'xtra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece  In    ita     Dlaca 
and  only  one.    Savca  1  to  2 
bashels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
apacinff.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinrry.        S'-nd 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Mianca 

No  Doubles  

B.te«anM'rfCo..Bo«  IB   Gredocb^NJ. 
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READER 


^fi*f  Jf,  i**  ttlTARAWTEE  IWANITFAC- 
TVRINW  €'0.«ll*ANV.  0«pt.  Cll.  B»ltl. 
■sore.  ra«l.,  fnrtli»'irti«>aiitlfiilllliistrst«(1  catalocr 
whirh  fully  rte»«rr)h<>H  all  thp  latpat  Improvpments 

Coi!'^  VI^^J*'^'^''''*^''^  ^''MK  AND  FERTILIZER 
HPKKADKR.  alHO  mixloK.  covering  and  harrow- 
mi?  att-i-hment.  the  moiit  satisfactory  spreader 
made  for  «prea<llnK  Mme.  ground  limestone  and 
comniprclal  ferttllxer.  YOU  WILL  8AVR 
SJi.'^ilJr.^XW'^'TINO  TO  THE  ABOVE  RK- 
FERRBD  TO  CX)MPANY.  TODAY, 


CLOV 

Bineet  Barnin  thia  aeaaes.    TeetM 
qaaUty.  absolatoly  Goaraatead.   SoM 
■nbjset  Oovamaaent  teat.  Doa't  fai 
to  wr'ta   DOW  for  Free  Graaa  Seed 
sampias.    We  want  yog  to  a««  oar 
quality,  as  ws  can  aave  yoa  money 
«D  oar  Aeld  assd.  No  riak  bayinv 
from  an  old   aatablisbed  Saed 
Company.  Yotir  money  back  if 
yoa  want  it.  Satiaf  action  oar 
Brat  aim.    CloTsr  crop  abort. 
Writo    before   advance  and 
eomparsoar  aaad  with  the  bai 
Ton  will  iava   moiMy.     SMuplaa 
frea.  also  bis  llS-paa*  eatsT 

A.  A.  aaiiiiv  alio  oo. 

■•I  8WCIsrlsd«(  lows 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES 


See-Saw  Cencrefe  Miier 

A  new  IdM  tbat  ukes  the  backaohs  and  wet  feet  out 
of  the  work.  Will  pay  for  Itself  on  one  Job.  A  hatch 
mixer  that  saves  6«  of  the  cement.    Better  than  a 

IPrtSe'lilV ••"  '*''^''"  "^  '"*       '^^^  ™*°  "*•  '** 

,  HILLSIDE  SPRAYER    CO..  CharlottMvill*.  Va* 


Valus 

ViriMlasals  IMcea 
-.- — -—      ^-— __    — .^  Praflls  OlvNe4 

with  customers.  Don't  faU  to  invsstigato  these  banraim. 
K^'^'^t^^^  TjmothyJ«.S6l>a..CloTertl4  toJl«.Alfa)- 
ifi£:^^'"'''®5'2iT?^*J**  Timothy.K.M.  SweetCiover  and 
other  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prico. 
All  sold  sobjeet  to  State  or  Government  Teat  under  aa 
Sbaolote  lossy  hachfaraiit— .  We  are  speelaliats  in 
Sraaa  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  yoa  money 
and^vs  quick  service.  Send  today  for  oor  bis  proTit* 
Bhanno.  money-aavine  Seed  Gaide  which  asplains  all, 
free.    Buy  now  and  save  money.    Writo 

Coh.  o«»t.«tt,( 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  Rradcs  of  Grass  saads  are  the  m<>f*t 
crrefolly  selected  and  reeleaned.  Hlffhest  quality 
in  Purity  and  (termination.  To  Krow  Bumper 
Crops  Kood  need  muHt  be  sown.  We  pay  frslKtit. 
CatalOR  and  nam  pies  free  if  you  mention  this  papef' 

CLICK'S  SEED  FARMS 
SMOKETOWN,  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


Selecting  a  Harrow  for  the  Spring  Work 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

peTfe^ni^^pSr  kTl  ^  Sen'Jr?[n^'?t*ed"7oV.^rt*r.bre  fher^^x^r^e^?  T^l^  .ff'^^c '"  ?"  ^^h' 
Su^gfst  subjects  for  future  disousslou.    Coutrlbutlons  must  reacrj^lTdays Zfore  date  of  isSue.  *°** 


Topic  No.  1235,  Jan.  15. — Have  you  kept 
sheep  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  with 
what  success?  If  you  are  an  old  hand  nt 
this  business,  what  suggestions  would  you 
offer  to  the  beginner.  Please  do  not  write 
more  than  250  words. 

Topic  No.  1236,  Feb.  1. — What  provision  have 
you  made  for  supplying  water  to  your  stock, 
especially    dairy   cows,    during   the   winter? 


i)escribe  your  tank  or  reservoir,  power  you 

—  "- water,  and  any  specla'  ' 

vol      _     ., 

cost?    Tell  us  In  not  more  than  250  words 


use  to  pump  water,  and  any  special  feature 
found   In  your  system.      How   much  did   it 


Topic  No.  12.S7,  Feb.  15. — How  will  you  ac- 
commodate and  feed  your  spring  pigs  from 
the  time  they  are  weaned  until  you  begin 
feeding  them  the  new  corn  crop?  Equip- 
ment which  has  proved  satisfactory  and 
Ideas  which  have  reduced  feeding  costs  will 
be  sought  after  this  year  more  than  ever. 


F.  G.,  CKeorgetown,  Del. — A  personal 
experience  of  about  25  years,   on  vari- 
ous soils   from  sand   to  stiff   clay,  and 
gravelly  loam  to  extremely  stony  land, 
with  different  types  of  implemmta  from 
old-style  peg-tooth  drag  to  modern  disks, 
etc.,   has  taught  me  that  no  one  gives 
universal  satisfaction.    The  disk  type  is 
indispensable,  almost,  on  lumpy  or  turfy 
land;  in  fact,  is  practical  anywhere  un- 
less  in    very   mellow   or   stony  ground. 
It  is  of  little  use  where  stones  cover  the 
surface.     Here   the   spring-tooth    excels 
all    others;     also    among    roots.      Any 
ground,  excepting  greensward  if  rough, 
or  uneven  turfy  land,  is  adapted  to  it. 
It  either  pulls  out  or  else  works  around 
roots  and   stones,   while  the  disk   runs 
over  them,  and  while  the  latter  leaves 
the  ground  rough  the  former  smooths  it. 
The  Acme  does  nearly  as  good  work  as 
the  disk,  only  shallower.     For  finishing 
and  leveling  on  mellow,  clean  soil  the 
peg-tooth  harrow,  with  lever  attachment 
is  good,  and  with  the  planker,  often  the 
best  of  all  styles. 

I  have  never  used  a  tractor,  nor  more 
than  three  horses  in  a  team.  I  prefer 
three  horses  on  a  heavy  2-horse  imple- 
ment; but  if  using  two  only  want  a 
medium  draft  tool,  for  I  do  not  like  to 
tax  horse  power  to  its  limit. 


use.  This  fall  we  were  compelled  to  use 
every  labor  saving  device  possible  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  We  sowed 
seventy  acres  to  wheat,  all  of  which  was 
harrowed  by  one  man,  using  two  spring- 
tooth  harrows  lashed  together.  We  got 
a  good  seedbed  in  short  order  chat  would 
have  taken  two  men  the  same  length  of 
time  to  have  prepared  with  single  har- 
rows.  Next  spring  we  expect  to  do  the 
same  stunt  with  our  corn  land,  only  add- 
ing another  harrow  if  possible,  making 
three  in  all,  and  using  a  tractor  instead 
of  horses. 


W.  J.,  Pierpont,  O.— It  is  our  policy 
this   year   to  .secure   maximum    results 
from  our  horse  power.     We  have  extra 
horses,  and  would  buy  a  two-bottom  rid- 
ing plow,   but   we  anticipate  a   tractor 
consequently  we  will  wait  and  buy  plows' 
suitable  for  the  tractor.    We  will  use,  as 
heretofore,  a  single  bottom  riding  plow. 
This  has  given  us  best  of  satisfaction  on 
level  clay  ground  with  few  stones,  and  I 
am  sure  I  would  use  a  riding  plow  In 
siony  soil.     The  low-down  type  can  be 
Kept  well  In  the  ground  and  will  plow 
deeply.    Hereafter  we  will  use  with  the 
plow  the  little  rotary  harrow  which  is 
advertised   for  this   purpose.     The  har- 
row is  just  the  thing  for  spring  plowing, 
init  for  fall  plowing  I   do  not  think   it 
should  be  used,  since  it  will  pulverize 
the  soil  so  that  it  settles  down  more  com- 
pactly than  desirable,  depending  on  the 
winter.    I  am  convinced  the  tandem  cor- 
nigated  roller  Is  the  most  efficient  tool 
Which  the  farmer  can  use  for  packing 
ground  and  working  down  lumps.  There 
are  tubular  rollers  sold,  but  these  will 
not    take   the    place   of    the    corrugated 
roller  on  our  land.    Our  plan  will  be  to 
work  down  such  ground  as  we  plow,  the 
same  day,  so  as  to  conserve   moisture 
allow   It   to   pack   and    drill   our   grain 
arter  the  ground  is  thoroughly  packed, 
III!?  ^^M,**^®  corrugated  roller  after  the 
disk    drill.      We   plan    using   the   three- 
horse  team  on  all  tools  for  fitting,  and 
on  the  grain  drill. 


W.  A.  Q.,  Vmcennes,  Ind.— Anticipat- 
ing the  rush  of  spring  work  that  must 
*,  .  "!„°®^^  spring,  so  as  to  have  the 
soil  fertile,  mellow  and  easy  to  vork  Into 
the  best  of  seedbeds  for  the  variety  of 
crops  grown  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  best  and  largest  crop  growers 
are  manuring  and  breaking  much  of 
their  ground  this  fall.  Especially  old 
sod  pastures,  meadow  land,  and  this 
year's  grain  fields  having  big  crops  of 
weeds,  are  being  turned  over  so  the  sod, 
the  trash,  the  manure  and  the  rank 
weeds  will  decay  In  a  thorough  way 

We  have  learned  here,  that  when 
ground  Is  plowed  In  the  fall,  and  as  early 
as  possible,  when  spring  comes  ordinari- 
ly but  little  work  Is  required  with  disk 
and  spike-toothed  harrows  to  get  :t  mel- 
low and  smooth  for  the  crops  to  be 
sowed.  For  spring  fining  and  leveling  of 
the  soil,  if  sod  land  we  use  the  disk  har- 
row and  a  16-foot  heavy  drag.  For  the 
other  ground  we  employ  wide  flexible 
spike-tooth  harrows,  and  employ  three 
to  four  horses  to  pull  them.  So  far  in 
this  locality,  those  using  tractors  are  em- 
ploying the  disks  and  harrows  already 
In  use,  but  arrange  them  In  pairs  so  as 
to  quickly  get  over  the  ground.  When- 
ever we  can  we  aim  to  work  four  horses 
together  to  save  hands  and  conserve 
time. 


H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— My  ex- 
perience  has  been  that  the  large  disk 
and  lever  peg-tooth  harrow  and  clod 
crusher  make  about  the  best  combination 
for  pulverizing  the  soil.  The  peg-tooth 
Is  a  good  leveler  and  light  draft,  while 
the  disk  is  a  good  pulverizer  and  does 
not  catch  sod,  straw,  etc.,  like  a  spring- 
tooth,  though  the  latter  is  a  good  tool 
Any  harrow  that  does  good,  efficient 
work  must  have  plenty  of  power. 

In  purchasing  a  disk  harrow  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  getting  too  small  a 
disk;  ours  is  18  inches  and  if  I  were  buy- 
ing a  new  one  it  would  be  20  inches  Put 
on  plenty  of  power,  set  them  to  do  all 
they  will,  get  on  and  ride,  and  they  cer- 
tainly will  do  business. 

I    have   three   horses   at    present   and 
have  some  thought  of  getting  another. 
In  any  case  I  shall  drive  them  all  on  the 
harrows  myself.    I  shall  also  drive  them 
on  the  plow  and  If  I  had  six  I  should 
drive  them  all  by  hooking  two  harrows 
together   and   getting  a   two-gang  plow. 
Ot  course,  on  a  farm  that  Is  cut  t»p  into 
small  fields  of  two  or  three  acres    this 
would    not    work    well,    but   ours   range 
from  two  to  ten  acres — mostly  In  long 
strips.     A  good  tractor  would  also  be  a 
great  help  If  a  man  has  business  enough 
so  that  he  can  afford  to  put  in  the  nec- 
essary money. 


find'  t^'.  •'  ?'"  ^^"^^  ^**''^'  Va.— We 
nlf,,,^  spring-tooth  harrow  the  most 
useful  general  purpose  harrow  we  have 
Kr«rV.^  '^^jn-  Since  labor  has  gotten  so 
TnlJil  ^^  ^^^^  ^^o  spring-tooth  harrows 
onf  to!**  ^*u  "^^  ^^'"^  or  five  horses  in 
w  Ik  "•  ^^"^  saving  one  man  and  do- 
two  iSr  "^""^^  *"'  *^°-  We  connect  the 
am.,nH  ?'^''  together  by  means  of  chains 

thu«  mo l?™^^'  ^°'**  *»  ''•«nt  and  rear, 
mus  making  one  solid  harrow. 

ablP  o«^K,"^'^°®^^  harrow  being  adjust- 
condit1«^^®^.°°®  *<*  regulate  it  to  suit 
U  ran  h?^- .  V  «^°""^  *«  ha^-d  and  tight 
\nTl^  ^^  ^?  barrow  deep,  thus  loosen- 
ha?ro£/®"  **l*^  ^°"^<J  require  several 
haJmw  ^^^  "^  I*!  *  "«b^  non-adjusting 
thoro,reh  ^""^^^^^  '•^a^on.  as  well  as  Its 
hftrr^l^^v^®''*'  ^^  fl"<J  the  spring-tooth 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa.— We  have  found 
the    common    spring-tooth    harrow    the 
most    successful    Implement    to    fit    our 
ground  for  a  good  seedbed,  regardless  of 
what  crop  we  wish  to  plant.     I  use  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  but  have  some  kind 
of    a    clod    crusher   and    pulverizer    at- 
tached to  the  rear  of  the  frame,  a  thing 
that  Is  very  commendable,  making  the 
soil  very  fine  and  even,  and  also  prevent- 
ing excessive  evaporation.     The  reason 
I  prefer  a  spring-tooth  to  a  disk  in  my 
section  Is  because  we  have  stony  soil  and 
a  disk  harrow  does  not  do  Its  best  work 
In  such  soil. 

We  shall  consider  the  purchase  of  a 
larger  harrow  this  coming  spring,  prefer- 
ably one  with  three  sections  with  about 
24  or  27  teeth,  which  would  require  four 
horses  to  pull.  Although  I  have  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  just  taken  two 
common  harrows,  hooked  them  together 
and    hitched    with    four   horses,    I   have 


them  separately,  besides  saving  one  man, 
which  Is  also  worth  while  at  present. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  I  have  even  seen  some  drive 
five  and  six  horses.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors originated  the  Idea  in  our  locality. 

W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  0.— Considering  the 
present  shortage  and  the  accompanying 
high  price  of  labor  required  in  caring 
for  the  spring  work  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, we  find  that  In  the  rush 
which  usually  accompanies  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  spring  crops,  the  har- 
row which  will  make  the  best  work  and 
produce  the  most  profitable  results  is  the 
disk  cutaway.  For  preparing  oats  ground 
there  is  no  better  implement  made. 
While  It  requires  three  horses  It  Is  still 
a  very  profitable  investment  when  we 
consider  the  condition  it  leaves  the 
ground  for  sowing.  While  neighbors  are 
plowing  their  ground  for  oats,  we  can 
beat  them  a  mile  in  seeding  ours.  Not 
that  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  the 


disk  harrow  Is  the  only  implement  neo 
essary  to  prepare  the  ground  for  seeding, 
but  while  they  plow  an  acre  we  can  disk 
many  times  that  area,  thus  saving  time 
and  labor.  We  often  hear  the  objection 
that  weeds  are  apt  to  cause  trouble  If 
we  disk  for  oats.  We  admit  that  during 
wet  seasons  there  is  a  tendency  for  more 
weeds  to  grow  than  during  dry  seasons. 
But  can  any  one  show  records  which 
prove  that  the  yield  of  oats  was  mar 
terially  decreased  by  weeds  which  r©- 
suited  from  disking?  The  time  and  labor 
saved  certainly  overbalance  the  loss 
through  weeds.  We  also  find  that  the 
disk  harrow  is  of  Incalculable  value  in 
the  preparation  of  com  ground.  One 
thorough  disking  of  the  sod  will  work 
wonders. 


Pennsylvania  takes  fifth  place  among 
the  large  potato  producing  states,  but  in 
average  production  per  acre  is  in  tenth 
place. 


Use 


1-AMTlC 


Ra^^^ 


It  will  give  you  more  satisfaction  per  gallon,  better  Ifehf 
per  lamp  and  greater  heat  per  stovW  M  th^  tapuritl^ 
A^f  thT^  smoJce,  smell  and  charred  wicks  are  removed 
All  the  qualities  that  give  a  clear,  mellow  light  and  a 
steady,  even  heat  are  retained.  •      <um  a 

♦h^l''afi''f/°"'^®  thought  that  kerosene  is  kerosene  and 
^l?/"**'^'*^^i°'>  There's  a  lot  more  to  it  You 
should  see  our  expert  chemists  testing  and  experimenting 
to  produce  the  highest  refined  kerosene  in  thrworlcT 
i"hVm^  ^^^^^  succeeded.  That's  why  it  is  called  Ray^ 
light  Oil— to  distmguish  it  from  ordinary  kerosenes. 

.•„?f^'^^^''^"*^"^u2''*'?^y°''BhtOilhasnianyotheruses 
in  every  home,  such  as  cleaning  bathtubs  and  windows 
polishing  furniture,  etc.    Hundreds  of  thrifty  house^^es 
have  told  us  their  experiences  with  Rayolight  M  mi^  wl 
have  put  all  these  helpful  suggestions  in  an  attractive 

inf*?Hi''  l°°^H  ^""^  ^^  "^  °f  ourcustomers.    A  copy 
will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request  ^ 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelpiua  and  PitUburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Never  smoke,  soot  or  cause  un- 
pleasant odors.    Keep  any  room  la 
uie  Louse  warm  and  comfortable  with 
its  cheerful  radU 
atlnsr  heat.    Ask 
your  dealer.  Price, 
kw  to  18.60. 


*^^w.iy^ht 


Rayo  Lamps 

For/»e//4»c/ results,  al- 
ways use  Rayo  lamps. 
The  Ideal  hght  for  all 
pniposeg.  Made  of  best 
materials.  Desitnis  for 
evepr  room  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price,  ♦i.flo up. 


^'^^ 


F~^ 


Lanterns 


Your  best  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  nigbts. 
never  blow  out  or  Jar 
out  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oil  com- 
bustion. Ask  your 
dealer.    Price,  60c  up. 


harrow  threr;«rcf!??  ^^®  spring-tooth    found  by  experience  that  you  can  cover 
row  the  greatest  time  saver  we  can   more  ground  in  a  day  than  If  yU  use 
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cirm  LiTecivE  ford  auto 


"FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

ffn  Jon^il??*  S"''  ^^^^'''\  •  """»«"•  0'  '»<•«»•     How  many 
olfy\Z  Ide  of  Z%»;ii^'".??/'5''*.«*  y°°'  other,  ehow 

g  TeTw.ay  a  »3fl0  ^    iQiB°*^^  N"^'     We  wMI 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  III. 

Laddie  was  almost  bursting  with  curi- 
osity when  his  sister  came  out  from  the 
judge's  room  with  the  mation.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
sou. 

"The  poor  dears  have  not  uad  their 
breakfast  as  yet,"  said  the  matron  as  she 
led  the  party  to  a  small  room  where 
there  was  a  table  and  some  chairs.  It 
seemed  to  the  children  that  they  had  not 
eaten  for  a  year,  they  were  so  hungry. 

After  the  meal  was  finished  they  told 
the  matron  goodbye  and  the  five  of  them 
went  out  the  front  door,  where  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's automobile  was  standing. 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Laddie  under  his 
breath.  "They  must  be  some  swell  peo- 
ple to  have  an  auto." 

To  Laddie's  further  surprise,  on  the 
front  seat  was  a  dog  which  seemed  more 
than  pleased,  to  see  the  boy.  Laddie  got 
In  the  front  seat  with  Mr.  Robinson, 
while  his  sister  got  in  behind  with  Mrs. 
Robinson. 

Laddie  could  not  stand  It  any  longer, 
but  leaned  over  and  whispered  In  his 
sister's  ear:  "What  did  they  do  to  you  in 
that  room?" 

"The  judge  cried  and  said  he  had  a 
little  girl  like  me  once  and  he  gave  me 
this — five  dollars,"  whispered  the  girl 
quickly. 

That  satisfied  Laddie  and  he  .settled  In 
his  seat,  wrapped  in  the  blankets  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  had  provided  for 
the  children. 

They  were  soon  spinning  over  the 
roads  and  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  city 
were  left  farther  and  farther  behind 
them.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  Lad- 
die.   He  looked  at  the  dog  and  laughed. 

Laddie  put  his  arm  around  the  dog's 
neck  and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  Magic 
Word.  Then  he  asked:  "What's  your 
name?" 

"FIdo,"  answered  the  dog.  "But  how 
on  earth  did  you  get  that  Magic  Word? " 

"What's  the  matter,  FIdo?  Getting 
cold?"  Of  course  Mr.  Robinson  did  not 
know  that  the  dog  was  talking  to  Lad- 
die; he  merely  thought  the  animal  was 
complaining  of  the  cold. 

"Never  mind  about  how  I  got  the 
word,"  whispered  Laddie.  "Just  tell  me 
what  kind  of  a  place  we  are  going  to; 
that's  what  I'm  interested  In." 

"It's  a  grand  place — plenty  to  eat— 
bones — oh,  such  bones!"  said  the  dog. 

"But  I  don't  eat  bones,"  said  Laddie, 
putting  his  head  over  nearer  Fido. 

"He  loves  animals.  I  see. "  thought  Mr. 
Robinson.  "Not  a  bad  trait.  I  see  the 
dog  likes  him.    That  is  a  good  idea,  too." 

"Well,  there  is  a  cat  named  Timothy, 
If  you  like  cats.  He  is  not  very  fond  of 
me.    I  eat  his  milk  once  in  a  while." 

Laddie  was  still  for  a  long  time  and 


then  said  to  Mr.  Robinson:  "There  are  a 
lot  of  bumps  in  this  road." 

"Yes,  there's  one,"  answered  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, as  the  car  went  over  a  bump  so 
hard  it  rattled  Laddie's  teeth. 

"You'll  get  more  jolts  than  that  before 
you  get  through  farming,"  said  Fido,  in 
Laddie's  ear. 

"I  couldn't  have  anything  worse  than 
I  have  had  in  my  life  before."  whispered 
Laddie  back. 

They  were  spinning  far  out  in  the 
country  now.  On  either  side  the  hills 
and  valleys  were  skipping  past  them  so 
fast  Laddie  could  hardly  make  out  what 
the  country  was  like.  He  was  glad  to 
get  away  from  the  trolleys  and  the  noise 
of  the  city. 

Laddie  looked  back  on  the  seat  behind 
him.  Polly  was  fast  asleep.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's arm  was  around  her. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  we  have  such  a 
pleasant  place  to  go."  said  Laddie  half 
aloud.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing to  himself,  but  he  was  so  happy  he 
just  couldn't  help  it. 

"I  guess  it's  the  reward  of  being  good. 
Mother  told  us  that.  She  worked  hard, 
but  never  would  she  let  us  do  what  was 
wrong.  I  wonder  if  she  wasn't  even  a 
better  mother  than  those  around  where 
we  lived?" 

It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  never  before 
in  all  his  life  had  he  done  so  much  think- 
ing as  he  had  since  that  eventful  night 
when  the  policeman  took  them  to  the 
station  house.  His  poor  head  was  buzzing 
with  the  thoughts  that  poured  through 
his  mind.  "I  wonder  why  I  never  had 
time  to  sit  down  and  think  before?" 
asked  Laddie  of  himself. 

High  up  on  the  hill  in  front  of  them 
stood  a  white  house.  Pointing  to  It  with 
one  hand,  Mr.  Robinson  said:  "That's 
our  home — your  home." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  automobile 
stopped  before  a  gate  and  out  jumped 
the  farmer  and  Fido. 

"I  forgot."  said  Mr.  Robinson.  "Our 
lives  are  made  happy  by  being  made  use- 
ful.  Come,  Laddie,  and  open  the  gate 
for  us." 

The  boy  jumped  out  of  the  car  gladly 
and  opened  the  gate. 

"Our  gate,  like  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
opens  outward,"  said  Mr.  Robinson. 

Laddie  did  not  quite  understand  this, 
but  said  nothing.  The  car  whizzed  up 
to  the  back  door,  which  Mr.  Robinson 
opened  as  he  left  the  automobile.  Out 
popped  the  cat. 

"Hello.  Timothy!"  shouted  laddie. 

"How  on  earth  did  that  boy  know  our 
cat's  name?"  asked  the  farmer. 

But  he  was  to  receive  many  more  sur- 
prises during  the  many  happy  years  Lad- 
die and  Polly  stayed  on  the  farm. 
{To  be  continiAed.) 


My  Dears:  Well,  Christmas  is  now 
over  and  we  are  just  recovering  from 
New  Year  and  new  resolutions.  When  I 
was  your  age  I  used  to  make  resolutions 
more  often  than  I  went  swimming  in  the 
summertime,  and  that  was  saying  a  good 
deal. 

Now  that  I  am  old  (if  I  were  old  I 
would  not  say  so)  and  bald  headed,  I 
have  ceased  to  make  resolutions.    I  talk 


away  to  you  because  I  want  ONE  of  you 
to  become  GREAT.  I  think  I  know  one 
young  lady  who  is  going  to  be  a  great 
author.  She  writes  me  such  charming 
letters  that  I  think,  if  she  Is  a  little  more 
careful  she  MAY  become  an  author.  An 
author  must  be  well  read.  He,  or  she, 
must  know  how  to  spell  and  use  good 
grammar,  but,  most  of  all.  a  great  author 
must  have  an  Infinite  capacity  for  taking 


pains.  That  may  be  put  this  way.  An 
author  must  be  willing  to  do  what  he 
does  not  like  to  do — he  must  carry  water 
and  wash  the  fioor,  as  it  were,  for  all 
success  Is  the  fruit  of  labor. 

And  now  about  CHARACTER. 

Take  off  your  skin  and  bones  and  what 
is  left  is  YOU.  I  may  not  recognize  the 
bones  that  are  left,  but  some  one  says: 

"That  is  a  member  of  your  club." 

I  answer  I  do  not  know  him. 

I  am  putting  this  to  you  so  that  you 
will  never  forget  it.  What  is  YOU? 
That  is  your  character.  I  tell  you  to 
write  8  on  the  board  and  you  write  7. 
You  have  made  the  wrong  character.  I 
ask  you  to  make  "S"  and  you  make  "W." 
You  have  made  the  wrong  character 
again. 

You  are  you  and  no  one  else  will  do. 

I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  you.  I 
am  going  to  say,  what  is  ONE  of  your 
CHARACTERISTICS? 

I  hope  it  Is  thrift — I  hope  you  do  not 
board  your  money  or  be  a  miser,  but  that 
you  are  thrifty. 

Here  is  a  story: 

Outside  of  my  window  there  Is  a  little 
squirrel. 

Since  the  cold  weather  came  he  has 
hopped  up  on  the  window  ledge  every 
morning.  He  watches  me  eat  my  break- 
fast. I  bought  some  peanuts  and  began 
to  feed  him. 

I  was  sorry  for  him. 

I  gave  him  a  peanut,  he  went  away 
and  soon  he  came  back  for  more.  Poor 
little  fellow!  I  thought  I  would  watch 
him  and  lo,  he  was  back  for  more  nuts. 

I  watched  him  again  and  saw  the  little 
rascal  go  and  bury  the  nuts  in  the 
ground.  Wise  little  squirrel.  Hungry 
all  the  time  and  yet  he  always  had  some 
nuts  hid  away  in  his  "bank." 

How  about  YOU  who  are  reading  this? 

Have  you  some  money  tucked  away 
for  your  education?  Have  you  some 
money  that  no  one  knows  about?  Or  are 
you  one  o(  those  foolish  ones  who  never 
save  'anything? 

I  would  be  willing  to  stop  my  work 
now  if  I  could  make  ONE  of  you  turn 
from  being  a  spendthrift  and  make  a 
real  business  man  out  of  you.  Then 
when  you  grew  up  you  would  say,  "I 
learned  to  be  thrifty  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club.  I  thought  Uncle 
George  was  very  preachy,  but  NOW  I 


know  he  was  right.  I  never  could  have 
become  wealthy  had  I  not  put  my  money 
away  like  Uncle  George's  little  squirrel. 
I  never  forgot  that  story." 

Always  be  hungry  for  more  ways  to 
make  money,  and  when  you  get  It,  bury 
it  like  my  squirrel.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
you  make  some  money.  We  shall  see. 
In  the  meantime,  remember  our  pledge 
and  make  your  resolution,  because  you 
are  still  young:  "I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
and  P.  I.  O." 

Happy  New  Year  once  more. 
Your  loving 

ANSWERS  FOR  PUZZLES  DEC.  15TH. 
1.  Two     crossed     sabres.       2.  Bench, 
drench.    3.  M-ice. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  JAN.  1ST. 

1.  I  have  four  letters.  I  am  part  of  a 
year.  My  first  two  letters  mean  you,  I 
and  the  rest  of  us.  My  first,  second  and 
third  letters  mean  tiny.  Now  you  surely 
know  me. 

2.  Anagram :  Make  two  words  meaning 
up  to  date  in  dress  from  "OH,  FIN  I] 
HATS!" 

3.  What  does  this  mean:   "He  drank 

2X8?" 

HONOR  ROLL. 

I  am  putting  on  the  honor  roll  some 
names  of  those  who  have  written  beauti- 
ful letters.    Do  you  want  puzzles  or  not? 

Thomas  F.  Doud,  Md.;  Delilah  Keadle. 
Md.;  Molly  Coates,  Va.;  Margaret  Cro- 
well,  N.  Y.;  Pearl  Long,  Va.;  Catherine 
Jones,  Pa.;  Alice  Jackson,  N.  C;  Wil- 
liam Debrear,  Ohio;  Hollis  Atkinson,  Md. 
HONORABLE  MENTION. 

William  F.  Milway,  Md.;  Carlia 
Hessey  Loller,  Md.;  Josephine  Swikert, 
Jennie  Salnons,  W.  Va.;  Corlnne  Moy- 
lers,  Va.;  William  Milway,  Md.;  Bessie 
Evans,  N.  C;  Mary  Stafko,  Va.; James 
Jacobs,  Pa. 


A  rope  walks,  while  a  brook  runs. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  horse-fiy  over 
the  river? 

The  lamp  smoked  while  the  chimney 
fiew. 

A  lamp  Is  often  put  out  without  being 
wick-ed. 
Does  your  funny  bone  ever  laugh? 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Who  was  it  wrote  me  from  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  22,  and  forgot  to  sign 
his  or  her  name?  The  next  time  you 
write  to  me  I  will  send  you  a  spanking 
by  mail. 

Catherine  Jones  writes:  "I  am  the 
first  member  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  In  our 
town."  This  Is  grand— perfectly  grand. 
Catherine.  How  many  more  firsts  are 
there? 

Margaret  Crowell  sends  this  message: 
"I  shall  certainly  be  the  proudest  girl 
in  our  school  when  I  get  my  pin."  Yes, 
Margaret,  but  remember  members  of  the 
P.  I.  O.  Club  are  EXAMPLES! 

Here  Is  an  exquisite  idea:  Molly 
Coates,  of  Virginia,  wants  to  hear  from 


some  of  the  girls  In  the  P.  I.  O.  Club.  If 
you  want  to  write  to  Molly  send  her  a 
letter  In  care  of  Uncle  George,  Practl*  al 
Farmer,  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
we  will  see  she  gets  your  letter.  Then 
she  can  write  to  you  direct.  Thanks  for 
your  post  card,  Molly. 

Boys,  if  you  want  to  hear  from  oth*  r 
P.  I.  O.  boys,  write  your  dear  old,  fat. 
bald-headed  Uncle  George  and  he  will 
put  you  In  touch  with  the  right  boys. 

What  pets  have  you?  C.  H.  Loller  has  a 
tailless  cat  and  a  dog.  Did  the  dog  e  it 
the  cat's  tail  or  did  a  little  mouse?  Gonfl 
thing  cats  don't  wag  their  tails — yes? 

Pearl  Long  sends  a  short  poem — but  t^o 
long  too  publish.     So  long.  Pearl. 


PLEDGE.  6 

Dear  Uncle  Georg^e: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  Interfere  with  mv  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  Will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O   Club 


(Name*) , 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  P.  D. 


Age 


State. 


A^i'^*  o\P['n<  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forgret  to  dot  your  Ps  and  cross  your  T's. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 


yUi 
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This  la  the  fturm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  Av  *k..«  i»  •  j  .  j  .  .•  •. 
topic,  of  everydar  jntere.t  to  tlie*^  women  of  thrfaTmfamflyTh.P«'*?''H '*'''•  ^.'^•»  ^^ 
expect.-jrou  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  tS^  u,S.r  5r*«=t»«:.»i  Farmer  inyite.-and 
topic,  for  future  discuuion..  The  best  letter  pubU.hed  herein  .JTk  '  •*••*»";««  but  aUo  to  propose 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  wU|  ply  fifti  cenU  AddrT«  '**  •"•^••^  •  Pri««  of 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHuIISeLPHIA.  PA. 


January  15. — How  do  y»u  satisfy  the  desire 
for  music  on  the  farm?  What  class  of 
music  do  you  prefer? 

February  1. — What  annual  flowers  have  you 
found  give  the  most  satisfaction  in  the 
home  garden?  Wh^t  Is  the  secret  of  having 
lots  of  blooms  all  the  season?  Have  you 
been  successful  In  selling  cut  flowers?  What 
kind  sells  best,  where  do  you  sell  them  and 
how  much  do  you  charge?  Do  not  write 
more  than  2T*0  words. 


Pebruaky  15.— Shall  we  continue  to  have  one- 
room  country  schools  or  a  graded  c-on Un- 
dated one  at  some  central  point?  'rhis 
question  Is  being  discussed  at  numerous 
school  board  meetings.  Which  plan  d(  you 
favor  and  what  are  some  of  Its  advan- 
tages also  some  reasons  why  the  other  way 
should  not  be  adopted?  What  are  the  «^m 
dltlons  In  your  community? 
Get  your  contribution  in  tarty.     If  it  do^m  »«# 


Bricks  and  Boquets 

and  whUe  we  cannot  promise  to  do  all  you  suggest  we  will  seriously  conUdwlIlI  'd  "*'*  ****'*"'*"• 
This  Is  a  rather  unusual  Exchange  and  we  *'       '  **** 


hope  our  readers  will  understand  that  the 
subject  was  not  given  out  with  the  idea  of 
eliciting  praise  fjom  our  friends,  but  to  learn 
what  our  women  readers  like  In  our  columns, 
what  they  do  not  like  and  what  Improvements 
they  would  suggest.  Naturally  we  are  glad  if 
we  are  pleasing  our  friends  now,  and  their 
praise  Is  gratifying,  but  there  are  some  good 
suggestions,  we  think.  In  the  letters  publised 
below.  However,  It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind 
that  each  letter  expresses  only  the  opinion  of 
Its  writer  and  we  would  like  to  know  which 
suggestions  meet  the  approval  of  most  of  our 
farm  women.     Accordingly  we  Invite  a  general 

expression   of  opinion  from  our  friends not 

for  publication,  but  for  the  Information  of  the 
editor  and  publisher.  .  While  we  would  like  to 
add  many  new  features  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  space  Is  Ilmiled ;  moreover,  we  can- 
not spare  room  for  what  Interests  only  a  few 
— »t  Is  the  wish  of  the  majority  that  nrtist  be 
gratified. 

We  couldn't  award  a  first  prize  in  this  Ex- 
change—you will  readily  understand  that  our 
modesty  would  not  permit  us  to  reward  one 
which  praises  us  most — and  It's  "agin"  human 
nature  to  choose  the  one  which  "knocks"  the 
Ijrdest !     So  we  wIM  divide  first  prize  among 

E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— Although  I 
have  tried  to  look  through  The  Practical 
Farmer  from  cover  to  cover  in  a  cold, 
impersonal  way  ^n  order  to  discover 
flaws,  If  possible,  I  found  only  pages  of 
interest.  My  husband  reads  avidly  the 
live  stock  and  dairy  articles  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  Experience  Pool,  lime  is 
never  so  pressing  but  these  matters  re- 
ceive due  attention.  The  "weaker  sex" 
of  our  household  select  the  pertinent 
articles  on  poultry  and  gardening;  they 
always  peruse  the  Women's  Exchange 
we  have  been  Instructed  by  this  valuable 
semi-monthly  and  have  acted  to  our 
profit  on  many  suggestions. 

Ideas   are   solicited.      Let   me,    In   an 
humble  spirit,  offer  mine:  Idea  one,  give 


only  one  page  to  poultry  and  use  a  page   noultrv  Trnl^fio     '  ^^\''  agricultural  and 
for   short    articles    on    develooine   com     ^?"i*.I.*'^"^'®^  ^^^  *'^ays  so  clear  and 


for  short  articles  on  developing  com- 
munity spirit— what  certain  women  have 
done  for  rural  or  small  town  communi- 
ties— short,  inspirational  articles.  Idea 
two,  a  column  or  half  column  in  every 
issue  devoted  to  original  discoveries  by 
women— labor  lightening  ideas.  Idea 
three,  and  most  desired,  money-making 
rural  women.  How  clever  rural  women 
make  money..  Photographs  and  crisp 
succinct  articles.  For  Instance,  I  know 
a  young  woman  who  clears  yearly  nearly 
1900  on  violets,  and  another  who  puts  up 
over  58,000  jars  and  glasses  of  jams  and 
Jellies  a  season.  Some  women  raise  old- 
fashioned  herbs,  etc.  It  is  inspi-Ing  to 
read  of  the  efllciency  of  rural  women. 

R„Ih"*^nfl*'r*"^?i'"'  ^*''"  ^  '^'"'J  ^"  publish 
uhnii  ^'^^L^"  when  we  can  get  them.  Now 
»h»«J  II  ^""^  '."'  .*^"***'  F)ractical  articles  along 
these  lines — don't  all  speak  at  once.' 

Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.— We 
like  articles  that  inspire  farmers  to 
thoroughly  study  their  problems— pro- 
duction, labor,  buying  and  selling,  educa- 
tion and  recreation— and  encourage 
them  to  work  persistently  for  the  solu- 
tion. We  welcome  the  department  for 
t)oys  and  girls,  also  the  good  fiction. 
High  prices  will  curtail  the  magazine 
subscriptions.  Let  the  farm  papers  come 
to  the  rescue  with  improved  home  de- 
partments. I  have  longed  for  the  return 
Of  Mrs.  Melville  to  the  P.  F.  family. 

Instead  of  so  many  receipts  in  the 
women  8  Exchange,  give  us  heart  and 
nrain  problems— discussing  the  training 
or  children  in  patriotism,  politeness, 
oDcdience,  use  of  money,  the  subject  of 
rewar-ds  and  punishment,  observance  of 
oirthdays,  and  practical  and  artistic 
nome  making. 

Since  the  fate  of  the  rural  school 
seems  to  hang  In  the  balance,  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  discussion  of  school 


v^ffTl'  ^\^'  ^°  "Economy  Corner"  de- 
foK  r  *^i?®  conservation   of  food  and 

tnr«  «?'.  J\^  Pi^^""^«  *>'  tb«  various  edi- 
tors at  the  head  of  their  various  depart- 

?J  nin£?n^  personal  touch,  and  value 
of  illustrations  is  enhanced  by  definite 
data  of  what  and  where. 

When  full  names  were  published  In  de- 
partments conducted  by  subscribers,  we 
used  to  watch  for  names  of  favorite  con- 
tributors, but  initials  only  mean  little 
and  we  miss  the  fascinating  exchange 
of  letters  that  formerly  resulted.  Please 
either  publish  full  name  and  address  or 
give  use  the  complete  camouflage  of  a 
pen  name  without  address. 

Sorry  we  cant  publish  names  and  addresses 
^ij^i^^^^^^^^^^tB—hut  we  omit  thest'  out  of 
consideration     for     the    writers      %1z.    Jw^^ 

^dveSsfn".^  'f -••«.  ?e^fus^d 'SdmlssTon"  to'^u^r 
advertising  columns,  are  looking  for  lust  siirh 
names  and  addresses  and  we  wish  to  nroter? 
our  friends.  How  does  the  "Thrift"  nPan  an 
nounced  on  page  14  meet  this  idea  of  an 
Economy  Comer?"  ^^ 

1,^^^^}'^'  B.,"l^anklinville,  N.  Y.— 
It  Is  not  flattery  when  I  say  that  I  take 

thi  f«r^  **'*'^"'V''^^  P*P«^  ^I  take  all 
the  farm  papers  for  our  family,  which  Is 

?Ho  ^?K"H?^^^';^  ^^^^  ^«  think  is  better 
than  The  Practical  Farmer,  but  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  choose  between  the  two  ex- 
cept that  I  do  not  approve  of  stories,  so 
do  not  like  the  department  given  to  the 
secial  story  in  The  Practical  Farmer;  I 
think  novels  destroy  a  desire  for  more 

^t\^^  Ik*?*^*^'  especially  in  the  young. 
Until  that  department  was  added  I  can- 
sidered  it  one  of  the  two  best  agricultur- 
al papers  I  have  ever  read. 

We  would  not  know  how' to  do  with- 
out The  Practical  Farmer,  for  its  stock 
and  dairy  articles,  also  agricultural  and 


practical  and  cover  such  a  wide  range  of 
thought  Our  men  folks  read  it  a  great 
dea  and  are  often  following  Its  splendid 
advice.  The  Experience  Pool  has  been 
of  help  to  them  also.  I  appreciate  these 
departnients  as  much  as  my  brothers 
and  father,  and  when  they  have  been  too 
busy  to  I'ead  it  1  tell  them  some  of  the 
advice  I  have  read  In  it  and  it  often 
solves  a  problem. 

Of  course,  the  Poultry  and  Women's 
b.xchange  departments  interest  me  most 
and  I  have  always  liked  the  articles 
about  Belgian  hares  and  think  perhaps 
more  articles  about  them  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  other  readers  as  well  as  myself 
as  I  read  of  a  number  In  the  farm  papers 
who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  the  rab- 
bit business  as  a  side  line;  otherwise  I 
can  think  of  no  Improvement  in  The 
Practical  Farmer. 

s.<!^^  Of  tie^'X'tTo^:'  ""^  «^""-  -  '^-  otK 


Mrs.  B.  R.  M.,  Huntingrton,  W.  Va.— 
Could    we    have    a    fancy    work    corner, 
with,  perhaps,  a  first,  second  and  third 
prize    piece,    these    to    be    any    kind    of 
handicraft  that  could  be  photographed 
accompanied  by  directions  furnished  by 
the  contributor,  and  then  returned  to  the 
owner?      Designs    should     be    original 
preference  given  to  successful   ones  at 
fairs    or    to    family    heirlooms.      Many 
families  have  fine  bits  of  lace  and  em- 
bro  dery   long   past   use,   that   could    be 
copied  and  bequeathed  to  other  busy  fin- 
gers.    We  are  all   interested  In  quilts- 
and  I  wonder  if  some  one  could  not  copy 
the    quilting    patterns    as    well    as    the 
blocks  to  be  used  as  patterns?    Patterns 
of  no  craft  should  be  too  elaborate,  nor 
too  expensive;   their  use  when  finished 


A  column  of  information  in  each  issiie, 
suiting  it  to  beginners  in  such  craft 
would  help,  as  most  papers  talk  as  if  we 
knew  by  instinct  how  to  tat.  Could  this 
be  arranged  as  lessons,  taking  the  novice 
from  the  selection  of  a  suitable  design, 
through  a  study  of  materials,  working 
stitches,  up  to  the  laundering  of  the  fin- 
ished article?  The  same  thing  could  be 
done  for  the  laces,  basketry  or  whatever 
designs  submitted  will  show  there  is  thft 
greatest  interest  in. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  some 
such  department  where  the  workers  will 
be  taught  to  vary  the  set  patterns  for 
themselves;  to  combine  the  old  with  the 
new  into  their  very  own,  to  show  us 
where  one  stitch  could  be  effectively  sub- 
stituted   for    another,    that    our    work 


might  be  so  much  more  our  own  and  so 
more  satisfying.  ' 

<J«><>d  Idea— for  at  least  occasional.  If  not 
regular  art iilcs.  Will  some  one  start  It  bv 
submitting  material'/  "   ^^ 

TK^'o  ^^  M.  Fairview,  Pa.— When 
The  Practical  Farmer  changed  hands 
and  one  department  after  another  was 
dropped  out,  more  than  one  member  of 
our  family  tossed  It  aside  with  the  re- 
mark: "Aw,  that  paper's  no  good  any 
more.  How  we  missed  the  good  old 
Home  Circle  pages  with  its  chats  and 
stories.  When  the  Women's  Exchange 
was  started  we  began  to  take  an  Interest 
in  it  again,  and  after  the  story  appeared 
it  was,  "Hey!  Through  with  that  paper 
yet?     and  the  one  Into  whose  hands  It 


Sale  of  Bed  Furnishings 

celebrate  the  SOth  Anniversary  of  the  buSness         ^"^"^''^  YEAR  -we  wiU 

sF^*^S  w  ^?e®®  '*e™«  »s  a  Special  Value 

mu&^J3f^^do°i?bt^  ^oSlIf  "'  ""  ,^'"'^  '"'™  '""-^  »  <="«»  very 
supply. .  W^paTtlS'  ^s'rteiSTn^ni  TA  c"  O^M'S^ '"  "J"-'^ 
oraer  with  the  underetanding  that  if  VTOare  notS.fiJ\:iii;'  ^  ^'^^  ^°'^^ 
can  be  returned  AT  ONCE  and  your  iCey^,Tbe  r^Se^iL  f il"  K„  '  J* 
St^'tSfcS^.^'Sfdrar^.a^.^  "'^""'^  loS'.SW.l^f of  tfc« 


Sheets,  Pillow  Cases, 
Bolster  Cases 

Lot  P-1 

The  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  and  Bol- 
ster Cases  m  this  lot  are  made  from 
bleached  muslin  of  standard  quality 
and  m  the  most  wanted  sizes: 


A-IOO— Pillow    Caaeo,    42x36 

apecial  at  28c  each. 
A-IOl— Pillow     Cases,     45x36 
»  .«-     ?P?.*^*'  at  31o  each. 
A-I02 — Pillow  Cases,   45  x  38>^ 
*  .«-     "Pecial  at  37^o  each. 
A-I03— Bolster    Cases,    45x72 


inches, 
inches, 
inches, 
inches. 


.   , -^     special  at  60o  each. 
A- 104— Sheets.  63  x  90  inches,  special  at 

95c  each. 
A-106 — Sheets.  81  x  90  inches,  special  at 

•1.08  each. 
A-10« — Sheets,     76x90    inches,    heavy 

bleached   muslin,    center   aeam, 

special  at  85o  each. 

The  following  are  carefully  made 
from  bleached  sheeting  of  superior 
quahty: 

A-107— Rllow  Caaes,  42  x  38J4  inches, 

40o  each. 
A.108— Pillow  Cases,  45  x  38^  inches, 

45c  each. 
A.IO»— Pillow  Cases,  CO  x  38>i  inches, 

.^Oo  each. 

A-IIO— Bolster  Cases,  42  x  76^  inches, 
7.5o  each. 

^•^^^—^^^^rCian;  45  x  76>^  inches, 
80c  each. 

a"1  l?~lw*^*"•  ^  *  ^" f"<^*^«"' »1-15 each. 
AiJ?~§l?*®*'''*'^*®OincheB,  11.35  each. 
A  IIi~it^®^'''2''®^'"<^hc8.|1.50cach. 
A.115— Sbeets.Sl  x9<Jinche8,  Sl.65each. 
A-Iie— Sheet8,90  X  99  inches,  $1.75  each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Sheets  of  fine 
quahty,  hand-drawn,  hemstitched: 

A-117— 63x99  inches,  special  at  $1.50 

each. 
A-II8— 72  X  99  inches,  special  at  11.65 

each. 
A.119 — 81  x99  inches,  special  at  tl.76 

each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Pillow  Cases  with 
embroidered  initial,  hand-drawn 
hemstitched :  ' 

A-I2a— Size  45x36  inches,  special  at 
oOc  each.  Make  first  and  second 
choice  of  initials. 


LotP-2 


Bedspreads 

Two  thousand  White  Bedspreads 
speciaUy  priced  for  the  January 
Sale:  •' 

A-121 — Crochet      Bedspreads,      76  x  86 

inches,  $1.65  each.' 
A-I22 — Crochet     Bedspreads,      80  x  90 

inches.  $2.00  each. 
A-12J— eatin-finish     White     MarseMles 

Spreads,    78x88    inches,    $3.23 

each. 
A.124— Satin-finish     White     Marseilles 

Spreads,    80x90   inches,    $4.00 

each. 

A-12»— Embroidered  Scalloped-edge 
Bedspreads  with  corners  cut  for 
large  aise  metal  bedsteads,  $4.00 

A-127— Satin-finish  White  Marseilles 
Bed  Bets,  including  Spread  and 
Shams  to  match,  finished  with 
2™broidered,  scalloped  ed«e, 
$6.00  each. 

A-128 — White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed- 
spreads, 72  X  90  inches,  •  $1,85 
each. 

A-12»— White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed- 
spreads, 80x90  inches,  $2.00 
each. 


LotPF-3 

Sheeting  and  Pillow  Casini? 
By  die  Yard 

A-l»a— Pillow  Casing,  42  inches,  28o  a 

yard. 
A-I»l— Pillow  Casing.  45  inches,  31o  a 

yard. 

a"IJ,     ul***^'"*'  ^  inches,  45o  a  yard. 
A-IM — Sheeting,  /2  inches,  60o  a  yard 
»'!« — opeeting,  81  inches,  66o  a  yard 
A-IS5 — Sheeting,  90  inches.  60o  a  yard 


Extra  Special 

A-1S$— 4,000  yards  of  heavy,  Round- 
thread,  Bleached  Muslin  Sheet- 
ing, 81  inches  wide,  48o  •  yard. 


LotP^ 


Comfor&bles 


A.IS7— Cotton-filled  Comfortables,  sise 
about  6x6  feet,  covered  with 
sillfoline  in  Persian  designs,  soe- 
cial  at  %2.rA)  each. 

A-1S8 — Cotton-filled  Comfortables  with 
Bilkohne  covers  in  various  dainty 
color    combinations,    size    about 

A  i«o     e     ^.Z''*'.*'  «P<;cial  at  $3.75  each. 

A.1S9— Scroll-stitched  Wool-filled  Com- 
fortables, fijnircd  satino  cover- 
ings with  solifl-color  saline  bor- 
der^ size  about  6x6  feet,  at 
$7.50  each. 

A.140— Wool-filled  Comfortables,  figured 
Bilk  top  with  solid-color  mull  bor- 
ders; sohd-color  mull  back;  sico 
about  6x6  feet,  at  $10.00  each. 


ired 
t>or-  I 
sico  I 


LotP.5 

Blankets 

Four  excellent  grades  of  White 
Blankets,  wool,  with  just  enough 
cotton  mixture  to  make  them 
warmer  and  wear  well:  dainty  bor- 
der colorings:  desirable  in  every 
way  and  very  durable: 

A-141— 66  X  80  inches,  special  at  $4,75  a 

pair. 
A-142 — 72  X  84  inches,  special  at  $6.50  a 

pair. 

A.143— 70  X  80  inches,  special  at  $7.60  a 
pair. 

A-U4— 76  X  84  inches,  special  at  $8.50  a 
pair. 

Army  Blankets,  very  popular  for 
camping  and  outdoor  sleeping: 

A-146 — 54  X  78  inches,  silver  grey,  $6  60 

each. 
A-146 — 62  X  82  inches,  olive  drab.  $10  00 

each. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Philadelphia 
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fell  first,  kept  and  sometimes  hid  it  un- 
til the  story  was  read.  We  all  like  "The 
Light  in  the  Clearing"  better  still.  Even 
the  little  boys  are  always  begging  us  to 
tell  them  some  more  about  the  little  boy 
in  the  story  and  "tell  it  again." 

Naturally,  after  reading  the  story,  we 
look  through  the  rest  cf  the  paper  and 
find  many  good  articles  in  it.  I  like  to 
read  the  Editor's  page,  the  Poultry  Sug- 
gestions and  Experience  Pool,  and  think 
the  pictures  are  interesting.  Brother 
likes  the  whole  paper;  his  wife  says  the 
Women's  Exchange  is  about  the  best 
thing  in  it.  She  likes  the  page  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  too,  and  so  do  we.  I  like 
the  Exchange,  too.  and  have  found  many 
good  receipts  in  them  and  the  letters  are 
so  interesting.  Those  on  cake  baking 
Btiuck  sister  Ida  in  the  right  spot  and 
she  said  it  just  made  her  mouth  water 
to  read  about  the  good  things  some  peo- 
ple were  going  to  get  for  Christmas,  in 
the  December  1st  issue. 

As  to  improving  The  Practical  Farm- 
er, will  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
irnprovements  you  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  you  have  good 
stories  in  the  paper. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.— I  have 
searched  several  copies  of  our  paper  in 
valii  for  something  1  do.  not  like;  not 
even  an  objectionable  advertisement  can 
I  iMid.  We  all  like  the  Live  Stock  and 
Daii-y  Section,  The  Women's  Exchange 
is  as  near  perfect  as  1  could  desire. 

1  believe  we  farm  women  would  all 
ap!  eciate  a  poultry  department  where 
wc  might  exchange  experiences  and  not 
too  scientific  ideas,  if  it  would  not  crowd 
oiiL  something  else  of  more  interest  to 
tlie  majority  of  readers.    Of  course,  you 


Thrift  on  the  Farm 

Webster's  Dictionary  gives  as 
some  of  tho  meanings  of  thrift: 
"Good  husbandry; economical  man- 
agement." This  covers  practically 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
of  the  farm.  Since  everybody  is 
talking  thrift  these  days  we  would 
like  to  have  letters  regarding 
some  feature  of  "thrift  on  the 
farm,"  so  that  we  may  publish 
them  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
readers.  For  each  letter  which  we 
publish  we  will  send  the  writer  a 
25-cent  thrift  stamp  in  an  official 
government  folder,  which  will  be 
a  start  for  the  holder  toward  a 
government  bond.  We  would  like 
to  publish  a  number  of  letters  in 
each  issue,  so  write  us  at  once  re- 
garding some  of  your  time  or 
money  saving  methods.  Address 
your  letters  to  the  "Thrift  Editor." 


could  make  the  paper  larger,  but  that 
would  entail  more  expense.  The  most 
practical  way  I  can  see  to  improve  the 
paper  is  to  increase  the  subscription  list, 
especially  in  the  South.  I  have  shown 
copies  of  the  paper  to  several  who  ob- 
jected to  subscribing  because  it  was  pub- 
lished in  and  for  another  section  of  the 
country.  Yet  Mr.  Massey,  whose  articles 
are  among  the  best  contributed,  writes 
to  all  the  leading  Southern  publications. 
In  fact,  nearly  everything  you  print  is 
as  practical  here  (northeast  Louisiana) 
as  in  the  North  Central  States,  where  we 
lived  for  several  years. 

Ky  all  mfiinB  let's  Inorpase  the  rlrciilatlon 
■ — our  puhlisher  Is  even  offering  rewards  to 
friends  who  will  help  him  do  this — but  lefs 
do  our  hardest  work  In  this  line  penrer  home 
— we  can  spread  out  later,  perhapa.  If  the 
Bone  system  ot  postage  recently  passed  by 
Congress  Is  not  amended  we  can  hardly  afford 
for  long  to  take  distant  subscriptions  at  the 
present  price. 


that  you  have  a  department  giving  hews 
of  life  at  the  cantonments.  Those  of  us 
who  have  dear  ones  at  camp,  and  there 
are  few  families  who  do  not,  are  hungry 
for  news  of  the  things  which  concern 
our  boys.  We  read  with  intense  eager- 
ness everything  which  we  can  find  about 
their  work,  their  play  and  especially 
their  needs.  There  are  very  few,  1  might 
almost,  say  none,  of  the  farm  papers 
which  publish  accounts  of  this  kind. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  are  too  far  from 
home  to  be  able  to  return  very  often  or 
to  permit  their  friends  to  visit  them. 
Even  in  my  rural  community,  which  is 
near  a  camp,  people  seem  to  know  very 
little  of  the  life  there  and  are  so  hungry 
to  learn.  Then,  too,  there  is  so  much 
which  we  can  do  to  help  fill  the  lonely 
hours,  not  so  much  of  our  boys  as  of 
those  who  have  no  friends.  Many  of  us 
do  not  know  what  to  do  and  we  long  to 
have  some  one  who  knows,  tell  us  of  the 
needs. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va.— As  The 
Practical  Farmer  is  read  all  through  by 
me  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say 
how  it  could  be  improved,  as  it  suits  me 
very  well  as  It  is.  I  like  the  Women's 
Exchange  and  the  Experience  Pool  best, 
for  it  is  there  that  I  find  the  most  good 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing 
housework,  and  cooking  receipts,  while 
the  Experience  Pool  is  read  by  the  men 
folks.  Many  valuable  receipts  are  found 
in  the  Exchange,  and  the  Poultry  page 
is  good.  A  household  department  would 
bo  liked,  I  think,  by  all.  I  have  taken 
The  Practical  Farmer  for  fourteen  years 
and  would  not  want  to  do  without  it,  so 
what  improvements  could  be  made  in  it 
for  1918  I  will  leare  for  others  to  say. 
It  is  good  enough  for  me  just  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  W.  B.,  Prater,  Ky.  —  Out  of 
eleven  farm  papers  we  consider  The 
Practical  Farmer  the  most  helpful  of 
them  all.  Its  several  departments  are 
ably  edited  and  since  Uncle  George  has 
stepped  in  to  Interest  the  boys  and  girls 
we  could  not  ask  for  anything  more. 

The  short  story  feature  is  good,  for 
there  are  but  few  farm  folk  who  do  not 
enjoy  a  good  short  story.  We  personal- 
ly like  pioneer  stories  of  farm  life. 

Now.  if  it  were  possible  to  suggest 
something  It  might  be  a  "Win  the  War" 
garden  club  for  next  summer,  the  Editor 
offering  a  small  prize  or  honor  badge  for 
best  results. 

What  do  eur  readers  think  of  this  "Wln- 
the-War  Garden  Club"  Idea?  We  would  like 
some  further  suggestions  regarding  this. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A^T^shvine,  N.  Y.— In 
the  present  strenuous  times  we  are  just 
frivolous  enough  to  enjoy  "The  Light 
in  the  Clearing."  In  fact,  I  believe  we 
need  fiction  worse  now  than  in  normal 
times.  We  especially  enjoy  the  Exchange 
and  the  Experience  Pool,  because  they 
are  the  actual  experiences  of  real  people. 
I  like  the  fashions  better  than  those  in 
most  of  our  papers.  We  would  like  to 
see  again  the  good  old  prize  contests  The 
Practical  Farmer  used  to  have — the  live 
stock  articles  and  those  on  general  farm- 
ing. These,  too,  usually  "vary  true"  and 
we  liked  them.  Let  us  have  plenty  of 
the  stories  that  "really  happened,"  es- 
pecially those  backed  by  photographs. 


t 


E.  M.  B.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.— In  think- 
ing over  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
paper  might  be  improved  for  the  com- 
ing year,  I  find  that  its  sins  are  those  of 
omission  rather  than  commission.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  devote  more  space 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  folks  than  to 
the  women,  yet  the  topics  in  the 
Women's  Exchange  are  always  helpful 
and  practical.  The  feature  which  the 
whole  family  enjoys  most  Is  the  con- 
tinued story.  Your  stories  are  splendid; 
not  only  intensely  interesting  but  of  ex- 
ceptional literary  value  as  well.  As  to 
the  thing  in  the  paper  which  we  do  not 
like,  I  honestly  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything. 

One  thing  which  I  would  suggest  is 


of  rye  flour,  1  cupful  of  white  flour,  1 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  3  level  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat  up  1  egg, 
add  1  cupful  of  milk  and  combine  with 
the  dry  ingredients.  Add  1  tablespoon- 
ful  of  molasses  and  1  tablespoonful  of 
melted  fat.  Bake  in  hot,  well-greased 
muffin  pans  25  minutes. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. — Stir  1  cupful  of 
rolled  oats  and  1  tablespoonful  of  fat  In. 
to  1  cupful  of  hot  milk.  Boil  1  minute, 
then  allow  to  stand  until  iuke-warm. 
Soften  1  yeast  cake  in  %  cupful  of  luke- 
warm water  and  add  1  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  Combine  the  two  mixtures.  Add 
1  cupful  of  flour  and  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  beat  thoroughly.  The  batter 
should  be  stiff  as  for  drop  biscuit.  Cover 
and  set  to  .  rise  until  light — about  an 
hour.  Fill  well  greased  muffin  pans  two- 
thirds  full.  Let  rise  until  light,  then 
bake  26  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 

Barley  Scones. — Sift  together  1  cup- 
ful of  whole  wheat  flour,  1  cupful  of  bar- 
ley flour,  %  teasponful  of  salt  and  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Work 
into  this  2  tablespoonfuls  of  fat.  Add 
one-third  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  %  of  a 
cupful  of  sour  milk.  Combine  the  two 
mixtures  to  form  a  soft  dough.  Turn 
out  on  a  floured  board  and  knead  lightly. 
Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  dia- 


mond shapes  and  bake  In  hot  oven. 

Crisp  Corn  Cakes. — Sift  together  1 
cupful  of  yellow  corn  meal,  1  cupful  of 
flour,  1^  teaspoonful  soda  and  ^  tea* 
spoonful  of  salt;  then  stir  In  IV2  cupfuls 
of  sour  milk.  Add  a  beaten  egg  and  beat 
batter  5  minutes.  Add  last  1  tablespoon- 
ful of  hissing  hot  fat.  Pour  into  hot 
greased  pie  platet;  in  a  very  thin  sheet 
and  bake  In  a  quick  oven  until  brown. 

SlnAple  Sagarless  Deaaerts 

Hot  rice  or  hasty  pudding  (cora  meal 
muBh)  served  with  a  sweet  sauce  makes  a 
simple  wholesome  dessert.  Chopped  ralsinf 
or  dates  may  be  added  to  either,  but  no  sugar 
is  needed.  Here  are  a  few  easily  made 
sauces : 

HoNBT  Sauce. — 1  cupful  honey,  14  cupful 
water,  1  tablespoonful  butter  substitute,  M 
teaspoonful  salt,  V4  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  a 
dash  of  nutmeg.  Juice  of  1  lemon  or  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Boll  together  15  min- 
utes. The  juice  of  one  orange  and  grated 
peel  may  be  used  Instead  of  lemon  and  season- 
ing In  this  receipt. 

Molasses  Sauce. — 1  cupful  molasses  or 
syrup,  1  tablespoonful  corn  starch  stirred* 
smooth  with  water,  1  tablespoonful  butter 
substitute,  >4  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  lemon  Juice  or  vinegar  to  taste.  Boll 
all  Ingredients  together  20  minutes.  Hot  mo- 
liisses  flavored  with  ground  ginger  makes  an 
excellent  sauce. 

>Iaplh  Sauce. — ^To  1  cupful  of  maple  syrup 
add  V4  cupful  of  nut  meats  chopped  flnek 
Heat   and   serve   with   hot*  rice. 

Chocolate  Sauce. — Add  one  square  ot 
melted  chocolate  to  one  cupful  of  not  com 
syrup.     Sea.son  with  vanilla. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  mailing,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allo^ving.  When  ordering  %vrite  your  nam* 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  w^ant,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


Mrs.  P.  M.  S.,  Ovenfork,  Ky.  —  We 
have  been  reading  The  Practical  Farmer 
for  six  years  and  I  could  hardly  think  of 
doing  without  it.  I  read  and  enjoy  every 
page,  including  the  advertisements, 
from  which  I  often  get  useful  informa- 
tion. The  orchard  and  garden  and  poul- 
try pages,  together  with  the  Women's 
Exchange  and  the  Experience  Pool,  are 
the  most  helpful  to  us. 

The  Orchard,  Garden  and  Poultry 
Specials  we  have  been  getting  every  win- 
ter are  each  worth  the  price  of  the 
paper.  We  like  the  editorials,  stories 
and  excellent  animal  pictures. 

My  husband  thinks  your  paper  is  excel- 
lent, so  far  as  farm  management  and 
live  stock  are  concerned,  but  that  more 
space  should  be  given  to  the  care  and 
training  of  the  children  in  the  farm 
home.  We  get  six  other  farm  papers  but 
still  The  Practical  Farmer  is  a  favorite. 

Wheatless  Breads 

Here  are  some  receipts  which  Include 
the  use  of  corn  meal,  rye  and  barley 
flour  and  other  products  which,  If  gener- 
ally utilized,  will  release  more  wheat  for 
export  to  our  allies.  These  breads  are 
easy  to  make  and  they  will  help  In  the 
patriotic  movement,  advocated  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  to 
save  wheat  for  our  fighting  men  and  our 
allies. 

Rye  Muffinh. — Sift  together  i  cupful 


8B01. — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Tut  In  sizes  ^(\. 
as,  40.  4li  and  44  Inches  huHt  measure.  The 
long,  full  sleeves  are  gathered  Into  deep  cuffs, 
which  have  turn-overs  to  match  the  high 
collar. 

MS71. — Girls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
n,  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  Is  to  be 
slipped  on  over  the  head. 

HMt2. — Ladles'  and  Misses'  coat.  Cut  in 
sizes,  .34,  3({.  SS.  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure.    The  coat  has  a  smart  convertible  collar. 

«K«n — Girls'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8,  10 
12  and  14  years.  The  collar  is  very  new  and 
practical,  and  it  Is  called  the  submarine  collar 

HR82. — Ladles'  bungalow  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  36.  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
apron  buttons  at  center  back. 


HiWt. — Ladies'  four-gored  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24.  26.  28.  lU)  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  front  gore  Hfs  smoothly,  and  the 
hack  one  is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised 
waist  line. 

N5H4. — Children's  one-piece  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  dress  is 
made  with  panels  at  front  and  t>ack.  Long 
or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 

K32S. — Ladles'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24.  26,  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  two-gored  skirt  fits  smoothly  across 
the  front  and  is  gathered  at  the  back. 

8nOH. — Ladles'  one-piece  house  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  dress  hangs  straight  from  the  shoulders, 
but  a  narrow  belt  gives  it  a  more  graceful 
appearance. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a* 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timaa 
■  ye*"",  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—  Every  \Voman  Her  Own  Dressmalier"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  •  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Continued. 

I  remember  how,  as  we  went  along, 
..Ir.  Wright  explained  the  fundamental 
iheory  of  his  politics.  I  gave  strict  at- 
[tntion  because  of  my  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  included  me  in  the  illustration 
)f  his  point.  This  in  substance  is  what 
le  said,  for  I  can  not  pretend  to  quote 
lis  words  with  precision,  although  I 
Ihink  ther  vary  little  from  his  own,  for 
here  before  me  is  the  composition  en- 
titled "The  Comptroller,"  which  I  wrote 
[wo  years  later  and  read  at  a  lyceum  in 
[he  district  school  house. 
[  "We  are  a  fishing  party.  There  are 
four  of  us  who  have  come  together  with 
Due  purpose — that  of  catching  fish  and 
laving  a  good  time.  We  have  elected 
3ill  guide  because  he  knows  the  river 
ind  the  woods  and  the  fish  better  than 
BVG  do.  It's  Bill's  duty  to  give  us  the 
ieneflt  of  his  knowledge,  and  to  take  us 
lo  and  from  camp  and  out  of  the  woods 
ftt  our  pleasure  and  contribute  in  all  rea- 
sonable ways  to  our  comfort.  He  is  the 
servant  of  his  party.  Now  If  Bill,  hav- 
ing aproved  our  aim  and  accepted  the 
job  from  us,  were  to  try  to  force  a  new 
aim  upon  the  party  and  insist  that  we 
should  all  join  him  in  the  sport  of  catch. 
Ing  butterflies,  we  would  soon  break  up. 
ir  we  could  agree  on  the  butterfly  pro- 
;iain  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  if  we 
aeld  to  our  plan  and  Bill  stood  out,  he 
^'ould  be  a  traitor  to  his  party  and  a 
bellow  of  very  bad  manners.  As  long  as 
the  aims  of  my  party  are,  in  the  main, 
pght,  I  believe  Its  commands  are  sacred, 
Mways  in  our  country  the  will  of  the 
greatest  number  ought  to  prevail — right 
)!•  wrong.  It  has  a  right  even  to  make 
Mistakes,  for  through  them  it  should 
learn  wisdom  and  gradually  adjust  itself 
^o  the  will  of  its  greatest  leaders." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  com- 
noner  should  have  made  himself  under- 
Rtood  by  a  boy  of  eight,  but  in  so  doing 
fie  exemplified  the  gift  that  raised  him 
Bbove  all  the  men  I  have  met — that  of 
throwing  light  into  dark  places  so  that 
all  could  see  the  truth  that  was  hidden 
there. 

Now  and  then  we  came  to  noisy  water 
iills  slanting  far  back  through  rocky 
limbered  gorges,  or  little  foamy  stalr- 
v,ays  in  the  river  leading  up  to  higher 
Revels.  The  men  carried  the  canoes 
around  these  places  while  I  followed 
gathering  wild  flowers  and  watching  the 
red-winged  blackbirds  that  flew  above  us 
palling  hoarsely  across  the  open  spaces. 
Now  and  then  a  roaring,  veering  cloud 
)i  pigeons  passed  in  the  upper  air.  The 
»ieath  of  the  river  was  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  pine  and  balsam. 

We  were  going  around  a  bend  when 
te  heard  the  voice  of  Bill  shouting 
lust  above  us.  He  had  run  the  bow  of  his 
nnoe  on  a  gravel  beach  just  below  a 
httle  waterfall  and  a  great  tro  t  was 
flopping  and  tumbling  about  in  the  grass 
pside  him. 

"Yip!"  he  shouted  as  he  held  up  the 
radiant,  struggling  fish  that  reached 
from  his  chin  to  his  belt.  "I  tell  ye 
^oys  they're  goln'  to  be  sassy  as  the 
levil.    Jump  out  and  go  to  work  here." 

With  what  emotions  I  leaped  out  upon 
Ine  gravel  and  watched  the  fishing!  A 
ppw  expression  came  Into  the  faces  of 
fne  men.  Their  mouths  opened.  There 
was  a  curious  squint  in  their  eyes.  Their 
Jands  trembled  as  they  baited  their 
looks.  The  song  of  the  river,  tumbling 
r^"  a  rocky  slant,  filled  the  air.  I  saw 
Rc  first  bite.  How  the  pole  bent!  How 
m  line  hissed  as  it  went  rushing 
iDrough  the  water  out  among  the  spin- 
ning bubbles!  What  a  splash  as  the  big 
»8n  in  his  coat  of  many  colors  broke 
Cn*^"^**  the  ripples  and  rose  aloft  and 
leii  at  my  feet  throwing  a  spray  all  over 
Pe  as  he  came  down!  That  was  the  way 
pT  fished  In  those  days.    They  angled 

nH  *  **°"^  P^^®  °^  seasoned  tamarack 
■na  no  reel,  and  catching  a  fish  was  like 
r^aj  ng  a  colt  to  halter. 
In,  J®  h©  was  fishing  Mr.  Wright 
I  ,i'^,^i^  ^^  ^**®  ^^^  b®  stood  on  and  sank 
Inrt^K^  **®®P  *»  ^*>«  ^ater.  I  ran 
wi  held  out  my  hand  crying  loudly. 
jncie  Peabody  helped  him  ashore  with 
MS  pole.  Tears  were  flowing  down  my 
Ijeeks  while  1  stood  sobbing  in  a  kind 
f  Juvenile  hysterics. 


"What's  the  matter?"  Uncle  Peabody 
demanded. 

"I  was  'fraid— Mr.  Wright— was  goin' 
to  be  drownded,"  I  managed  to  say. 

The  Comptroller  shook  his  arms  and 
came  and  knelt  by  my  side  and  kissed 
me. 

"God  bless  the  dear  boy!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It's  a  long  time  since  any  one 
cried  for  me.    I  love  you,  Bart." 

When  Bill  swore  after  that  the  Comp- 
troller raised  his  hand  and  shook  his 
head  and  uttered  a  protesting  hiss. 

We  got  a  dozen  trout  before  v/e  re- 
sumed our  journey  and  reached  camp 
soon  after  one  o'clock  very  hungry.  It 
was  a  rude  bark  lean-to,  and  we  soon 
made  a  roaring  fire  in  front  of  It.  What 
a  dinner  we  had!  The  bacon  and  the 
fish  fried  In  its  fat  and  the  boiled  pota- 
toes and  the  flapjacks  and  maple  su-ar! 
All  through  my  long  life  I  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a  dinner  like  it.  I  helped 
v/Ith  the  washing  of  the  dishes  and,  tLat 
done,  Bill  made  a  back  for  his  fire  of 
green  beech  logs,  placed  one  upon  the 
other  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven 
in  the  ground.  By  and  by  Mr.  Wright 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  walk  over  to 
Alder  Brook  with  him. 

"The  fish  are  smaller  there  and  I  guess 
you  could  catch  'em,"  said  he. 

The  invitation  filled  me  wfth  joy  and 
we  set  out  together  through  the  thick 
woods.  The  leaves  were  just  come  and 
their  vivid,  glossy  green  sprinkled  out 
In  the  foliage  of  the  little  beeches  and 
the  woods  smelt  of  new  things.  The 
trail  was  overgrown  and  great  trees  had 
fallen  Into  it  and  we  had  to  pick  our 
way  around  them.  The  Comptroller  car- 
ried  me  on  his  back  over  the  wet  places 
and  we  found  the  brook  at  last  and  he 
baited  my  hook  while  I  caught  our  bas- 
ket nearly  full  of  little  trout.  Coming 
back  we  lost  the  trail  and  presently  the 
Comptroller  stopped  and  said: 

"Bart,  I'm  'fraid  we're  going  wrong. 
Let's  sit  down  here  and  take  a  look  at 
the  compass," 

He  took  out  his  compass  and  I  stood 
by  his  knee  and  watched  the  quivering 
needle. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  went  on.  "We  just 
turned  around  up  there  on  the  hill  and 
started  for  Alder  Brook  again." 

As  we  went  on  he  added:  "When 
you're  in  doubt  look  at  the  compass.  It 
always  knows  its  way." 
"How  does  It  know?  '  I  asked. 
"It  couldn't  tell  ye  how  and  I  couldn't. 
There  are  lots  of  things  in  the  world 
that  nobody  can  understand." 

The  needle  now  pointed  toward  its 
favorite  star. 

"My  uncle  says  that  everything  and 
everybody  has  compasses  in  'em  to  show 
'em  the  way  to  go,"  I  remarked  thought- 
fully. 

"He's  right,"  said  the  Comptroller. 
"I'm  glad  you  told  me  for  I'd  never 
thought  of  It.  Every  man  has  a  compass 
In  his  heart  to  tell  which  way  is  right. 
I  shall  always  remember  that,  partner." 

He  gave  me  a  little  hug  as  we  sat  to- 
gether and  I  wondered  what  a  partner 
might  be,  for  the  word  was  new  to  me. 

"What's  partner?"  I  asked. 

"Somebody  you  like  to  have  with 
you." 

Always  when  we  were  together  "fter 
that  hour  the  great  man  called  me 
"partner." 

We  neared  camp  in  the  last  light  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Wright  stopped  to  clean 
our  fish  at  a  little  murmuring  brook  and 
I  ran  on  ahead  for  I  could  hear  the 
crackling  of  the  camp-fire  and  the  voice 
of  Bill  Seavei-.  I  thought  In  whispers 
what  I  should  say  to  my  Uncle  Peabody 
and  they  were  brave  words.  I  was  clos^ 
upon  the  rear  of  the  camp  when  I  check- 
ed my  eager  pace  ^^  approached  on  tip- 
toe. I  was  gofng  to  wu  prise  and  frighten 
my  uncle  and  then  ti'mbrace  him.  Sud- 
denly my  heart  stood  still,  for  I  heard 
him  saying  words  fit  only  for  the  tongue 
of  a  Dug  Draper  or  a  Charley  Boyce — 
the  meanest  boy  In  school — low,  wicked 
words  which  Uncle  Peabody  himself  had 
taught  me  to  fear  and  despise.  My  Uncle 
Peabody!  Once  I  heard  a  man  telling  of 
a  doomful  hour  In  which  his  fortune  won 
by  years  of  hard  work,  broke  and  van- 
ished like  a  bubble.  The  dismay  he  spoke 
01  reminded  me  of  my  own  that  day.  My* 


Aunt  Deel  had  told  me  that  the  devil 
used  bad  words  to  tempt  his  victims  into 
a  lake  of  fire  where  they  sizzled  and 
smoked  and  yelled  forever  and  felt 
worse,  every  minute,  than  one  sitting  on 
a  hot  griddle.  To  save  me  from  such  a 
fate  my  uncle  had  nearly  blistered  me 
with  his  slipper.  How  was  I  to  save 
him?  I  stood  still  for  a  moment  of  con- 
fusion and  anxiety,  with  my  hand  over 
my  mouth,  while  a  strange  sickness 
came  upon  me.  A  great  cold  wa-  h^d 
swept  in  off  the  uncharted  seas  and 
fiooded  my  little  beach  and  covered  it 
with  wreckage.  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
knew  that  I  couldn't  punish  him.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  speak  to  him  even,  so  I 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 

My  dear,  careless  old  uncle  was  in 
gieat  danger.  As  I  think  of  it  now,  what 
a  whited  sepulchre  he  had  become  in  a 
moment!  Had  I  better  consult  Mr. 
Wright?  No.  My  pride  in  my  uncle  and 
my  love  for  him  would  not  permit  it.  I 
must  bear  my  burden  alone  until  I  could 
tell  Aunt  Deel.  She  would  know  what 
to  do.  Mr.  Wright  came  along  and  found 
me  sitting  in  deep  dejection  on  a  bed  of 
vivid,  green  moss  by  an  old  stump  at  the 
trail-side. 

"What  ye  doing  here?"  he  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered  gravely. 

The  Comptroller  must  have  observed 
tho  sorrow  in  my  face,  for  he  asked: 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  I  lied,  and  then  my  con- 
science caught  up  with  my  tongue  and  I 
added:  "It's  a  secret." 

Fearing  that  my  uncle  would  disgrace 
himself  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Wright,  I 
said  something — I  do  not  remember 
what,  save  that  it  related  to  the  weather 
— in  a  loud  voice  by  way  of  warning. 

They  noticed  the  downcast  look  of  me 
when  we  entered  camp. 

"Why,  Bub,  you  look  tired,"  said  Uncle 
Peabody  as  he  gave  me  that  familiar  hug 
of  his. 

I  did  not  greet  him  with  the  cheerful 
warmth  which  had  characterized  our 
neetings,  and  seeing  the  disappointment 
in  his  look  I  kissed  him  rather  filp- 
pantly. 

"Lay  down  on  this  old  sheep  skin  and 
take  a  nap,"  said  he.  "It's  warm  In  here." 

He  spread  the  sheep  skin  on  the  bal- 
sam boughs  back  under  the  lean-to  and  I 
lay  down  upon  it  and  felt  the  glow  of 
the  fire  and  heard  the  talk  of  the  men 
but  gave  no  heed  to  It.  I  turned  my  face 
away  from  them  and  lay  as  if  asleep, 
but  with  a  mind  suddenly  estranged  and 
very  busy. 

Now  I  know  what  I  knew  not  then, 
that  my  soul  was  breaking  camp  on  the 
edge  of  the  world  and  getting  ready  to 
Knove  over  the  line.  Still  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth  reached  me  that  since  I 
came  to  live  with  him  my  uncle  had 
been  bitting  and  breaking  his  tongue.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  Bill  Seaver,  whom 
1  secretly  despised,  had  spoilt  him  and 
that  I  had  done  wrong  in  leaving  him 
alone  all  the  afternoon  defenseless  in 
bad  company. 

I  wondered  if  he  were  beyond  hope  or 
If  he  would  have  to  fry  and  smoke  and 
yell  forever.  But  I  had  hope.  My  faith 
in  Aunt  Deel  as  a  corrector  and  punisher 
was  very  great.  She  would  know  what 
to  do.  I  heard  the  men  talking  in  low 
voices  as  they  cooked  the  supper  and  the 
frying  of  the  fish  and  bacon.  It  had 
grown  dark.  Uncle  Peabody  came  and 
leaned  over  me  with  a  lighted  candle 
and  touched  my  face  with  his  hand.  I 
lay  still  with  closed  eyes.  He  left  me 
and  I  heard  him  say  to  the  others: 

"He's  asleep  and  his  cheeks  are  wet. 
Looks  as  if  he'd  been  cryln'  all  to  him- 
self there.    I  guess  he  got  too  tired." 

Then  Mr.  Wright  said:  "Something 
happened  to  the  boy  this  afternoon.  I 
don't  know  what.  I  stopped  at  the  brook 
to  clean  the  fish  and  he  ran  on  toward 
the  camp  to  surprise  you.  I  came  along 
soon  and  found  him  sitting  alone  by  the 
trail  out  there.  He  looked  as  If  he  hadn't 
a  friend  in  the  world.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  and  he  said  It  was  a 
secret." 

"Say,  by—"  Uncle  Peabody  paused. 
'He  must  a  stole  up  here  and  heard  me 
tellln'  that — "  he  paused  again  and  went 
on:  "Say,  I  wouldn't  'a'  had  him  hear 
that  for  a  thousan'  dollars.  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself  when  I  get  in  the 
woods.  If  you're  goin'  to  travel  with  a 
boy  like  that  you've  got  to  be  good  all 
the  time — ye  can't  take  no  rest  or  vacar 
tion  at  all  whatever.'" 

"You've  got  to  be  sound  through  and 
through  or  they'll  find  It  out,"  said  the 
Comptroller.    "You  can't  fool  'em  long." 

"He's  got  a  purty  keen  edge  on  him." 
said  Bill  Seaver. 


"On  the  whole  I  think  he's  the  most 
Interesting  child  I  ever  saw,"  said  Mr. 

Wright. 

I  knew  that  these  words  were  compli- 
ments but  their  meaning  was  not  quite 
clear  to  me.  The  words,  however,  im- 
pressed and  pleased  me  deeply  and  I  re- 
called them  often  after  that  night.  I 
immediately  regretted  them,  for  I  was 
hungry  and  wanted  to  get  up  and  eat 
some  supper  but  had  to  lie  a  while  long, 
er  now  so  they  would  not  know  that  my 
ears  had  been  open.  Nothing  more  was 
said  and  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  wind 
in  the  tree-tops  and  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  suddenly  the  day  ended. 

1  felt  the  gentle  hand  of  Uncle  Pea- 
body on  my  face  and  I  heard  him  speak 
my  name  very  tenderly.  I  opened  my 
eyes.  The  sun  was  shining.  It  was  a 
new  day.  Bill  Seaver  had  begun  to  cook 
the  breakfast.  I  felt  better  and  ran 
down  to  the  landing  and  washed.  My 
uncle's  face  had  a  serious  look  in  it.  So 
had  Mr.  Wright's.  I  was  happy  but  dim- 
ly conscious  of  a  change. 

I  remember  how  Bill  beat  the  venison 
steak,  which  he  had  brought  In  his  pack 
basket,  with  the  head  of  his  ax,  adding 
a  strip  of  bacon  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  now 
and  then,  until  the  whole  was  a  thick 
mass  of  pulp  which  he  broiled  over  the 
hot  coals.  I  remember,  too,  how  deli- 
cious it  was. 

We  ate  and  packed  and  got  into  the 
boats  and  fished  along  down  the  river. 
At  Seaver's  we  hitched  up  our  team  and 
headed  homeward.  When  we  drove  into 
the  dooryard  Aunt  Deel  came  and  helped 
me  out  of  the  buggy  and  kissed  my 
cheek  and  said  she  had  been  "terrible 
lonesome."  Mr.  Wright  changed  his 
clothes  and  hurried  away  across  country 
with  his  share  of  the  fish  on  his  way  to 
Canton. 

"Well,  I  want  to  know! — ayes!  Ain't 
they  beautiful!  Ayes!"  Aunt  Deel  ex- 
claimed as  Uncle  Peabody  spread  the 
trout  in  rows  on  the  wash-stand  by  the 
back  door. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  something,"  I  said. 
"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"I  heard  him  say  naughty  words." 
"What  words?" 

"I — I  can't  say  'em.  They're  wicked. 
I'm — I'm  'fraid  he's  goin'  to  be  burnt 
up,"  I  stammered. 

"It's  so.  I  said  'em,"  my  uncle  con- 
fessed. 

Aunt  Deel  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"Bart,  you  go  right  down  to  the  bam 
and  bring  me  a  strap — ayes! — ^you  bring 
me  a  strap — right  away." 

I  walked  slowly  toward  the  barn.  For 
the  moment,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  told 
on  my  uncle.  Scalding  tears  began  to 
flow  down  my  cheeks.  I  sat  on  the  steps 
to  the  hay  loft  for  a  moment  to  collect 
my  thoughts. 

Then  I  heard  Aunt  Deel  call  to  me: 
"Hurry  up,  Bart." 

I  rose  and  picked  out  the  smallest 
strap  I  could  find  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  house.  I  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  as  I  approached  them,  "I — I 
don't  think  he  meant  it." 

"He'll  have  to  be  punished— just  the 
same — ayes^he  will." 

We  went  into  the  house  together.  I 
sniflling,  but  curious  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing  to  happen.  Uncle  Peabody,  by  pre- 
arrangement,  as  I  know  now,  lay  face 
downward  on  the  sofa,  and  Aunt  Deel  be- 
gan to  apply  the  strap.  It  was  more 
than  I  could  bear,  and  I  threw  myself 
between  my  beloved  friend  and  the  strap 
and  pleaded  with  loud  cries  for  his  for- 
giveness. 

Uncle  Peabody  rose  and  walked  out  of 
the  house  without  a  word  and  with  a 
sterner  look  in  his  face  than  I  had  ever 
seen  there.  I  searched  for  him  as  soon 
as  my  excitement  had  passed,  but  In 
vain.  I  went  out  back  of  the  cow  barn 
and  looked  away  down  across  the  stumpy 
flats.  Neither  he  nor  Shep  were  in  sight. 
All  that  lonely  afternoon  I, watched  for 
him.  The  sun  fell  warm  but  my  day 
was  dark.  Aunt  Deel  found  me  In  tears 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  cheese  house 
and  got  her  Indian  book  out  of  her  trunk 
and,  after  she  had  cautioned  me  to  be 
very  careful  of  it,  let  me  sit  down  with 
it  by  myself  alone,  and  look  at  the 
pictures. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  could  be  trusted  to  sit  alone  with 
the  Indian  book.  In  my  excitement  over 
the  picture  of  a  red  man  tomahawking 
a  child  I  turned  a  page  so  swiftly  that 
I  put  a  long  tear  In  It.  My  pleasure  was 
gone.  I  carefully  joined  the  torn  edges 
and  closed  the  book  and  put  It  on  the 
table  and  ran  and  hid  behind  the  bam. 
By  and  by  I  saw  Uncle  Peabody  com- 
ing down  the  lane  with  the  cows,  an  ax 
on  his  shoulder.    I  ran  to  meet  him  with 
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a  joy  in  my  heart  as  great  as  any  I  have 
e\er  known.  He  greeted  me  with  a 
cheerful  word  and  leaned  over  me  and 
held  me  close  against  his  legs  and  looked 
into  my  eyes  and  asked: 

"Are  you  willin'  to  kiss  me?" 

I  kissed  him  and  then  he  said: 

"If  ye  ever  hear  me  talk  like  that 
ag'in,  I'll  let  the  stoutest  man  in  Bally- 
been  hit  me  with  his  ax." 

I  was  not  feeling  well  and  went  to 
bed  right  after  supper.  As  I  was  un- 
dressing I  heard  Aunt  Deel  exclaim: 
"My  heavens!  See  what  that  boy  has 
dene  to  my  Indian  book — ayes!  Ain't 
that  awful — ayes!" 

"Pretend  ye  ain't  noticed  it,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody.  "He's  had  trouble 
enough  for  one  day." 

A  deep  silence  followed  in  which  I 
knew  that  Aunt  Deel  was  probably  wip- 
ing tears  from  her  eyes.  I  went  to  bed 
feeling  better. 

Next  day  the  stage,  on  its  way  to 
Ballybeen,  came  to  our  house  and  left  a 
box  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  ad- 
dressed to  my  uncle,  which  read: 

"Dear  Sik — I  send  you  herewith 
a  box  of  books  and  magazines  in  the 
hope  that  you  or  Miss  Baynes  will 
read  them  aloud  to  my  little  part- 
ner and  in  doing  so  get  some  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  for  yourselves. 
"Yours  respectfully, 

"S.  Wriuiit.  Jr. 

"P.  S.— When  the  contents  of  the 
box  has  duly  risen  into  your  minds, 
will  you  kindly  see  that  it  does  a 
like  service  to  your  neighbors  in 
School  District  No.  7?    S.  W.,  Jr." 

"I  guess  Bart  has  made  a  friend  o' 
this  great  man — sartiu  ayes!"  said  Aunt 
Deel.  "I  wonder  who'll  be  the  next  one." 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    CA.XDLES. 

I  remember  that  I  tried  to  walk  and  talk 
like  Silas  Wright  after  that  day.  He  had 
a  way  of  twisting  little  locks  of  his  hair 
between  his  thumb  and  finger  when  he 
sat  thinking.  I  practiced  that  trick  of 
his  when  I  was  alone  and  unobserved. 

One  day  I  was  walking  up  and  down, 
as  I  had  seen  Mr.  Wright  do,  and  talk- 
ing to  my  friend  "Baynes,"  when  Aunt 
Deel  called  to  me  that  I  should  bring  the 
candle  molds  from  the  shed.  I  was  keep- 
er of  the  molds  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
candle-making.  First  we  strung  the 
v/icks  on  slender  wooden  rods — split  and 
whittled  by  Uncle  Peabody  and  me  as 
we  sat  down  by  the  stove  in  the  evening. 
Then  the  wicks  were  let  down  into  tin 
molds,  each  of  which  ended  in  a  little  in- 
verted cone  with  a  hole  through  its  point. 
We  carefully  worked  the  wick  ends 
through  these  perforations  and  drew 
them  tight.  When  the  mold  was  ready 
we  poured  in  the  melted  tallow,  which 
hardened  in  a  few  minutes.  Later,  by 
pulling  the  wooden  rods,  we  loosened 
the  candles  and  drew  them  out  of  the 
molds.  They  were  as  smooth  and  white 
as  polished  alabaster.  With  shears  we 
trimmed  the  wick  ends.  The  iron  candle- 
sticks were  filled  and  cleaned  of  drip- 
pings and  set  on  the  little  corner  shelf 
above  the  sink. 

When  night  fell  again  and  the  slen- 
der white  shaft,  rising  ai)ove  its  base 
of  iron,  was  crowned  with  yellow  flame, 
I  (an  think  of  nothing  more  beautiful 
In  color,  shape  and  symbolism.  It  was 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  learning  In  the 
new  world — a  light-house  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  deep. 

The  work  of  the  day  ended,  the  candles 
were  grouped  near  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  my  aunt's  armchair  was  placed  be- 
elde  them.  Then  I  sat  on  Uncle  Pea- 
body's  lap  by  the  fire  or,  as  time  went 
on.  in  my  small  chair  beside  him,  while 
Aunt  Deel  adjusted  her  spectacles  and 
began  to  read. 

At  last  those  of  wearied  bones  and 
muscles  had  aat  down  to  look  abroad 
with  the  mind's  eye.  Their  reason  l)e- 
gan  to  concern  Itself  with  problems  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  the  house  and 
farm;  their  Imaginations  took  the  wings 
of  the  poet  and  rose  above  all  their  hum- 
ble tasks. 

I  recall  how,  when  the  candles  were 
lighted,  story-teller,  statesman,  explorer, 
poet  and  preacher  came  from  the  far 
ends  of  the  earth  and  poured  their  souls 
Into  ours.  It  was  a  dim  light — that  of 
the  candles — but  even  today  It  shines 
through  the  long  alley  of  these  many 
years  upon  my  pathway.  I  see  now  what 
1  saw  not  thpn  in  the  candle-light,  a  ra*  e 
marching  out  of  darkness,  igtioranre 
and  poverty  with  our  little  party  in  the 
caravan.     Crowding   on,    they    widened 


the  narrow  way  of  their  stern  religion. 

At  first  we  had  only  The  Horse  Far- 
rier. The  Cattle  Book,  The  Story  of  the 
Indian  Wars — a  book  which  had  been 
presented  to  Aunt  Deel  by  her  grand- 
mother, and  which  in  its  shroud  of  white 
linen  lay  buried  in  her  trunk  most  of 
the  time  for  fear  harm  would  come  to  it, 
as  It  did,  indeed,  when  in  a  moment  of 
generosity  she  had  loaned  it  to  me.  The 
Bible  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican 
were  always  with  us. 

Many  a  night  when  a  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  or  Henry  Clay  or  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton had  pushed  me  to  the  edge  of  un- 
consciousness, while  I  resisted  by  count- 
ing the  steel  links  in  the  watch  chain 
of  Uncle  Peabody — my  rosary  in  every 
time  of  trouble — I  had  been  bowled  over 
the  brink  by  some  account  of  horse 
colic  and  its  remedy,  or  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  hoof  disease  In  sheep.  I 
suffered  keenly  from  the  horse  colic  and 
like  troubles  and  from  the  many  hopes 
and  perils  of  democracy  in  my  childhood. 
I  found  the  Bible,  however,  the  most 
joyless  book  of  all,  Samson  being,  as  I 
thought,  the  only  man  in  it  who  amount- 
eC  to  much.  A  sliadow  lay  across  its 
pages  which  came,  I  think,  from  the 
awful  solemnity  of  my  aunt  when  she 
opened  them.  It  reminded  me  of  a  dark 
rainy  day  made  fearful  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  It  was  not  the  cheerful  thing, 
illumined  by  the  immortal  faith  of  man 
which,  since  then,  I  have  found  it  to  be. 
The  box  of  books  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  our  lives. 

I  remember  vividly  that  evening  when 
we  took  out  the  books  and  tenderly  felt 
their  covers  and  read  their  titles.  There 
were  Cruikshanks'  Comic  Almanac  and 
Hood's  Comic  Annual;  tales  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  James  K.  Paulding 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford  and  Miss  Austin;  the  poems  of  John 
Milton  and  Felicia  Hemans.  Of  the 
treasures  In  the  box  I  have  now  in  my 
possession:  A  life  of  Washington,  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Doctor  Duckworth, 
The  Stolen  Child,  by  "John  Gault,  Esq.;" 
Rosine  Leval  by  "Mr,  Smith;"  Sermons 
and  Essays,  by  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning.  We  found- In  the  box.  also,  thirty 
numbers  of  the  United  States  Magazine 
and  Democratic  Review  and  sundry 
copies  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

"Ayes!  I  declare!  What  do  you  think 
o'  this,  Peabody  Baynes!"  Aunt  Deel  ex- 
claimed as  she  sat  turning  the  pages  of 
a  novel.  "Ye  know  Aunt  MInervy  used 
to  say  that  a  novel  was  a  fast  horse  on 
the  road  to  perdition — ayes!" 

"Well  she  wasn't — "  Uncle  Peabody 
began  and  stopped  suddenly.  What  he 
meant  to  say  about  her  will  never  be 
definitely  known.  In  half  a  moment  he 
added:  : 

"I  guess  If  Slle  Wright  recommends 
'em  they  won't  hurt  us  any." 

"Ayes!  I  ain't  afraid — we'll  wade  In- 
to 'em,"  she  answered  recklessly.  "Ayes! 
We'll  see  what  they're  about." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


"Tribute  of  a  Canadian  Father 
to  His  Son" 


Krwhi 
lines  : 


Mai'kbam,     the    poet,     wrote    these 


"Oh.  mothers,  will  you   lonjfer  urlve  your  sorjR 
To  feed  the  uwful  bunf^er  of  the  guns?" 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  answered  this  poem. 
(Irejiter  significance  is  given  to  the  answer 
by  tlie  fact  that  Dr.  Hughes'  own  son  was 
Iviiled  in  battle. 

<}od  gave  my  son  in  trust  to  me; 
(^lriHt  died  for  him.  and  he  sh«Mil(l  be 
A  man  for  Christ.     He  is  his  own 
And  Cod's  and  man's,  not   mine  alone. 
He  was  not  mine  to  "give."     He  gave 
Himself  that    he  might   help  to  save 
All  that  a  fhrlstinn   shonla   revere. 
All  that  enlightened  men  hold  dear. 

"To  feed  the  guns  !"     Ah.  torpid  soul  ! 
Awake  and  see  life  as  a  whole. 
When    freedom,    honor.    Justice,    right. 
Were  threatened  liy  the  despot's  might. 
With  hearts  aflame  and  soul  alight, 
He  bravely  went  for  (iod  to  flght, 
Against   linse  savages   whose  pride 
The  laws  of  f;od  and  man  defied. 

"Forgotten    grave  !"      This   selfish   plea 

Awakes  no  deep  response  in  me. 

For  though   his  grave    I    may   not  see. 

My  l)oy  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 

.My   real   son   can   never  die ; 

'Tis  but  his  body  that  may  lie 

In   foreign   land,  and   I   Rhail  keep 

U»'m«'mbrance   fond,   forever  deep 

Witliln  my  lieart  of  my  true  son 

Be<aitse  of  triumphs   that   he   won. 

H  matters  not  where  any  one 

May  sleep  when  work   is  done. 

It   matters  not   where  some  men   live; 

If  my  dear  son   his  life  must  give, 

Hfwannas  I  will  sing  for  him. 

Ken  though   my  eyes  with  tears  be  dim. 

And   when   the  war  Is  over,   when 

His  Kallnnt    comrades   come   apain. 

Ml  (  bi'cr  them  as  they're  marching  by, 

IteJcl.InK    that    they    did    not    die. 

An'cl  when  ills  vacant  place  I  did  not  see 

-My  hrarf  will  f)oun«i  with  Joy  that  he 

Was   mine   mo   long     tny   fair   yoting   son. 

And  cheer  for  him   whose  work  is  done. 
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Live  Stock  ^/^^  Dairy  Section 


A  Review  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition 


"W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  International 
Live  Stock  ExpoBition  held  in  Chicago 
December  1st  to  8th,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  number  of  entries,  excelled 
any  previous  "International."  It  seems 
that  the  general  demand  for  breeding 
animals  of  all'  classes  has  been  strong 
during  the  past  year  and  the  live  stock 
shows  of  the  country  have  been  unusu- 
ally well  attended,  but  it  remained  for 
the  International  to  stage  the  final  cli- 
max both  in  quality  of  animals  exhibited 
and  the  number  of  entries. 

The  exposition  opened  with  a  students' 
judging  contest  in  which  teams  from 
twelve  agricultural  colleges  competed. 
This  event  is  usually  of  considerable  in- 
terest, as  many  of  the  future  leaders  in 
live  stock  work  are  members  of  these 
judging  teams.  Premier  honors  this  year 
went  to  the  team  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  were  followed  in  order  by 
the  following  teams:  Kansas,  Texas, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ontario,  North.  Pa- 
kota  and  South  Dakota.  ••     ^-w-    .. 

FAT   CATTLE   SHOW.         *  '  ^ 

Unusual  interest  centers  each  year  in 
the  individual  steer  classes  from  which 
the    grand    champion    of    the    show    is 
selected.      The    steers    of    the    various 
breeds  are  judged  In  the  different  classes 
and    from    the    prize    winners    of    these 
classes  the  champion  of  the  show  is  se- 
lected.    The  Shorthorn  steer  show  was 
the  best  that  has  been  staged  at  any  In- 
ternational   and    from    this    breed    was 
selected  the  grand  champion.    The  Aber- 
deen Angus  steer  classes  were  all  well 
filled   but  possibly  of  not  such  a  high 
character  as  has  been  the  case  at  some 
previous    shows.      The    Hereford    steers 
were  not  so  numerous,  but  those  shown 
were  of  good  quality.     The  grades  and 
cross-bred  classes  were  large  but  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  animals  on  exhibi- 
tion was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard. 
The  small  classes  of  Galloway,  Red  Poll, 
and   Polled   Durham   contained   animals 
that  were  a  credit  to  these  minor  breeds. 
Vv'hen  the  champions  of  these  different 
breeds  came  before  the  judge  for  final 
rating  the  purple  ribbons  went  to  the 
2-year-old     pure-bred     Shorthorn     steer 
Merry    Monarch,    exhibited    by    Purdue 
University,   Lafayette,   Ind.     This  steer 
was  bred  at  the  institution  and  was  used 
for  class  work  before  being  exhibited  at 
Chicago.     This  same  institution  showed 
the  best  general  group  of  steers  ever  ex- 
hibited by  any  Institution  or  individual 
«t  any  fat  stock  show,  as  they  won  every 
first  prize  in  the  Shorthorn  steer  classes 
and  in  addition  to  these  premiums  they 
^von   a   number  of  other   prizes   of   im- 
Portance. 

BEEF  BREEDING   CATTLE. 

A  greater  show  of  high  quality  beef 
breeding  cattle  has  never  been  assem- 
bled In  America  than  were  exhibited  this 
year.  The  classes  from  every  breed  were 
^ell  filled  with  animals  of  high  quality. 
This  shows  that  considerable  progress  is 
^'ng  made  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  In 
America.  The  herds  entered  In  the  show 
Df  the  various  breeds  came  from  nearly 


every  section  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  noticeable  features  In  the  breed- 
ing classes  was  the  entries  of  several 
herds  from  the  East,  which  animals  In 
nearly  every  case  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  class  in  which  shown.  This  in- 
dicates that  progress  is  being  made  In 
the  breeding  of  beef  cattle  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  good 
herds  are  located  within  reach  of  East- 
ern buyers.  The  Shorthorns  outclassed 
practically  every  other  breed  in  point  of 
numbers  with  461  entries,  and  the  ani- 
mals on  exhibition  were  a  credit  to  any 
show.  Premier  honors  In  the  Shorthorn 
classes  were  as  follows:  Grand  champion 
Shorthorn  bull  was  awarded  to  P.  A. 
Gillespie,  Muskegee,  Oklahoma,  on  Max- 


lacked  In  numbers.  The  grand  champion 
bull  was  shown  by  the  Ames  Plantation 
Company  of  Tennessee,  and  the  grand 
champion  female  was  shown  by  Cecil  & 
Son,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

The  Red  Polled  breed  was  represented 
by  110  entries,  coming  from  herds 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  The  type 
of  animals  on  exhibition  shows  that  the 
breeders  of  Red  Polls  are  making  prog- 
ress and  developing  this  useful  class  of 
cattle. 

Sixty-nine  Polled  Durhams  were 
shown  in  the  breeding  classes.  Marked 
improvement  has  been  made  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  animals  exhibited,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  this  hornless  breed  is 
becoming  firmly  established  throughout 
the  beef  growing  sections  of  the  U.  S. 

The  breeding  classes  for  Galloways 
had  80  entries,  which  came  largely  from 
herds  west  of  Illinois.  The  cattle  on  ex- 
hibition were  typical  of  this  hardy  breed 


MaxwaUon  Commander.  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Bull  at  the  1917  International 


walton  Commander,  a  bull  of  unusual 
merit.  The  junior  champion  bull  was 
shown  by  S.  G.  Ellison.  Montevideo.  Min- 
nesota, with  Sunrise,  a  senior  calf  for 
which  an  offer  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
was  refused  during  the  time  of  the  show. 
Grand  champion  female  in  the  Short- 
horns was  awarded  to  Carpenter  &  Ross 
on  Imported  Lady  Dorothy,  a  2-year-old 
heifer. 

The  Herefords  came  forth  with  430  en- 
tries In   the  breeding  classes,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  show  of  Herefords 
ever  assembled  In  America.    Animals  of 
unusual  quality  and  merit  were  shown 
and  herds  came  from  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Unltel  States,  including  many 
new   breeders.     Premier  honors   In   the 
bull  classes  went  to  W.  L,  Yost,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  his  Hereford  bull  Ardmore, 
which   was   later  sold   In   the   Hereford 
sale  to  Mr.   Pickering,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,   for   131,000,   establishing  a  record 
price  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle.     The 
female    championship    was   awarded    to 
Colonel  E.  H.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  on 
Lady  Woodford  5th,  an  outstanding  cow 
from  this  Southern  herd. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  classes 
contained  201  animals  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. While  these  classes  were  not  as 
large  as  the  Shorthorns  and  Herefords 
they    made   up   in    quality    what   they' 


of  beef  cattle  and  a  credit  to  the  work  of 
its  advocates. 

A  class  for  milking  Shorthorns  has 
been  established  at  the  International 
during  the  past  few  years  and  this  year 
It  brought  forth  a  strong  show  of  cattle 
owned  largely  throughout  Ohio  and  the 
Middle  Western  States.  Several  Eastern 
herds  were  entered  but  railroad  facilities 
made  shipping  uncertain,  so  that  they 
failed  to  put  in  their  appearance.  The 
animals  on  exhibition  were  typical  of 
this  class  of  cattle  and  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  those  interested  In  the 
progress  of  the  milking  Shorthorn  cattle. 

CARLOAD  CLASSES. 

About  55  carloads  of  fat  cattle  were 
shown   in   this  division.     These  entries 
came  largely  from  the  corn  belt,  many  of 
them  having  been  bred  in  Texas  and  oth- 
er range  states  and  shipped  to  t'  e  corn 
belt  for  finishing.    The  grand  champion- 
ship in  this  division  was  awarded  to  E. 
P.  Hall,  of  Illinois,  on  a  carload  of  Aber- 
deen    Angus   yearlings    weighing   about 
1190    pounds.      The    champion    load    of 
Shorthorns  In  the  fat  cattle  division  was 
shown  by  J.  D.  Waters,  of  Illinois.  Cham- 
pion herd  of  Herefords  was  shown  by  J. 
W.  Frazier,  of  Illinois.    The  carloads  of 
fat  cattle  did  not  seem  to  he  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  due,  possibly,  to  some  ex. 
tent,  to  the  high  price  of  grain  feeds  dur- 


ing the  past  year.  A  few  carloads  of 
feeding  cattle  were  shown  which  came 
largely  from  the  range  section  of  the 
United  States.  These  were  of  the  usual 
International  standard. 

DRAFT   HORSES. 

The  show   of   pure-bred   draft  horses 
was  of  a  high  starndiard,  especIaUy  when 
it   is  considered   that   very   few   horses 
have  been  imported  during  the  past  few 
years.      Character    and    quality    in    all 
classes    was   in   keeping   with   previous 
years,  when  a  large  number  of  Imported 
horses  were  shown.    One  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  horse  show  was  the  large 
number  of  small  breeders  that  exhibited. 
These  came  from  nearly  every  section  of 
the  United  States  and  the  animals  shown 
were  of  high  character.    Many  of  the  ex- 
hibitors showed  only  a  few  head  but  al- 
ways compared  favorably  with  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  more  prominent  breeders 
who  have   a   large   number   of   animals 
from  which  to  select  their  show  string. 
The  Percherons  were  represented  by  a 
total  of  335  entries,  being  followed  by 
the  Belgians  with  215,  Clydesdales  with 
173,  Shires  with  72.  and  a  few  scattered 
entries    of    Suffolks.      In    the    class    for 
geldings  and  grade  mares  an  unusually 
large    number   of   animals   were  shown, 
which  Indicates  that  the  draft  horse  has 
not  lost  Its  prestige  as  a  means  of  per- 
forming work.    Several  of  the  horse  rec- 
ord associations  took  advantage  of  the 
good    showing   made   and    secured   com- 
plete moving  pictures  of  the  animals  on 
exhibition    to   use    for   advertising   pur- 
poses throughout  the  United  States. 

SWI.NE   SHOW. 

The  swine  show  in  both  the  breeding 
and  fat  sections  was  fully  as  large  as  in 
previous  years.     This  is  especially  true 
01   the  fat  swine  division  where  an  un- 
usual number  of  barrows  of  high  char- 
acter were  on  exhibition.    Several  of  the 
record  associations  recently  came  to  r©. 
alize  the  importance  of  offering  special 
premiums  in  order  to  make  a  strong  bar- 
row show.     This  action  on  the  part  jf 
these  associations  brought  forth  a  bar- 
row show  that  has  never  been  equalled  at 
Chicago.     It  Is  also  an  indication  of  the 
interest  in  swine  production  throughout 
the  U.  S.     The  list  of  exhibitors  in  the 
swine  show  was  not  confined  to  the  corn 
belt,  but  these  came  from  nearly  every 
section  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States.    The  East  was  es- 
pecially  well    represented    in   the   Berk- 
shire  classes.     Several  large  herds  were 
on  exhibition  and  won  in  nearly  all  of 
the  important  classes.    To  the  East  also 
belongs  the  honor  of  showing  the  grand 
champion  barrow  of  the  show,  as  well  as 
the    grand    champion    pen    of    barrows. 
Both    of    these    awards    went    to    Hood 
Farm,  Lowell,  Mass..  on  pure-bred  Berk- 
shires.     Hamilton  Farms,  Gladstone.  N. 
J.,   and   The  Overlook   Orchard    Farms, 
Littleton,  Mass..  showed  Berkshires  and 
kept  up  the  previous  record  In  the  show 
ring  of  these  establishments.    The  Penn- 
sylvanla   State  College  exhibited  a  few 
Berkshires.      Duroc      Jerseys,      Poland 
Chinas    and    cross-bred    barrows.      The 
champion  cross-bred  barrow  was  award- 
ed this  institution  on  a  Duroc-Berkshire 
cross. 

Twenty  entries  of  swine  were  made  la 
the  carload  division.    The  grand  cham- 
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pion  load  was  shown  by  T.  E.  Burner, 
Augusta,  Illinois,  with  a  carload  of  Berk- 
shires  averaging  337  pounds  at  the  time 
01  the  show, 

siiKEP  snow. 

The  show  of  sheep  of  the  various 
breeds  was  larger  than  usual.  This  was 
true  of  both  the  breeding  and  the  fat 
classes.  A  number  of  new  exhibitors  had 
entries  in  the  various  classes  which  in- 
dicates a  revival  of  interest  in  the  sheep 
business.  The  Shropshire  and  South- 
down classes  were  exceptionally  well 
filled.  In  the  fat  sheep  division  honors 
were  equally  divided  between  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  individuals.  The  vari- 
ous agricultural  colleges  have  always 
taken  active  part  in  furnishing  entries 
tor  a  strong  fat  sheep  show.  Premier 
ht)nors  in  the  wether  classes  this  year 
vent_^to  Jess  Andrews,  West  Point,  Ind., 
oil  a  Southdown  yearling  wether. 

In  the  carload  division  33  loads  were 
shown.  These  were  made  up  largely  of 
range  lambs  with  a  few  entries  of  native 
lumbs.  The  champion  carload  was  showfl 
by  A.  J.  Knollin,  Soda  Springs,  Idaho, 
with  a  carload  of  Shropshire  range 
lambs.  Reserve  champion  went  to 
Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  carload  of  Southdown  lambs. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  sheep  divi- 
sion was  the  mutton  improvement  section, 
which  was  open  to  agricultural  colleges 
to  stimulate  sheep  production.  Four  col- 
leges, namely,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Pennsylvania,  made  entries  in  both 
the  lamb  and  ewe  classes.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  was  awarded  first 
and  second  prizes  in  the  class  for  pen  of 
yearling  ewes  and  awarded  first  prize  on 
pen  of  ewe  lambs.  The  animals  shown  in 
the  yearling  class  were  Shropshire. 
Merino  cross.  Those  shown  in  the  lamb 
class  were  Southdown-Merino  cross. 

PURK-BKED    LIVE    STOCK    SALES. 

A  number  of  sales  of  graded  animals 
are  held  each  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  various  record  associations.  Sales 
were  held  during  the  week  by  the  Red 
Polled,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Shorthorn, 
Herefords  and  Galloway  cattle.  The  sale 
of  Red  Poll  averaged  $440  on  34  head. 
The  top  price  was  paid  by  John  Schmeis- 
ing,  Fort  Laramore,  Ohio,  for  the  bull 
principal,  which  was  sold  at  $2300. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  sale  averaged 
11005  on  approximate  50  head  of  cattle. 
Two  animals  sold  for  $3050;  the  first  of 
these  was  Plowman,  sired  by  the  famous 
show  bull  Kloman,  and  was  sold  to  L  R. 
Kershaw,  Muskegee,  Oklahoma.  The  oth- 
er bull  was  Ames  Plantation  Ito,  sold  to 
C.  D.  ic  F.  F.  Caldwell,  Burlington  Junc- 
tion, Missouri. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  averaged  $1098.50, 
with  a  top  price  of  $9000.  being  paid  by 
Walter  Hill.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Mount 
Vk'toria  Stamp,  consigned  by  Robert 
Crane.  Mount  Victoria,  Maryland.  Sev- 
eral of  the  choice  animals  in  this  sale 
were  purchased  by  eastern  breeders, 
whi(h  indicates  that  some  of  the  best 
bred  beef  bulls  are  being  purchased  to 
head  herds  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Hereford  Breeders'  Association 
held  a  sale  on  Friday  at  which  a  record 
price  of  $31,000  was  secured  for  the 
grand  champion  Hereford  bull,  Ardmore, 
consigned  by  W.  L.  Yost.  Kansas  City! 
Mo.,  and  sold  to  E.  W.  &  J.  S.  Pickering, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  An  average  of  about 
$15,000  was  made  on  50  head  sold. 

The  grand  champion  Shorthorn  steer 
was  sold  at  a  new  record  price  of  $2.10 
per  pound.  He  was  purchased  by  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  re-sold  to  Armour  &  Company. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale,  amounting 
to  over  $3300,  was  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  by  the  Shorthorn  Assocla- 
tion. 


The  grand  champion  carload  of  cattle 
was  sold  at  $42.50  per  hundred,  and  an 
average  of  $17.  62  per  hundred  was  made 
on  all  the  exhibition  carloads  of  the  fat 
cattle  section.  The  grand  champion  car- 
load of  hogs  was  sold  at  $21.25,  which 
establishes  a  new  record  in  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  for  carload  lots.  The  20 
carloads  on  exhibition  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $16.90,  which  establishes  a  new 
record  for  hogs  on  exhibition  in  the  car- 
load division. 

The  grand  champion  carload  of  lambs 
was  not  sold,  but  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Denver  Live  Stock  Show  in  January. 
The  price  in  the  carload  division  ranged 
from  $15.75  per  hundred  up  to  $22  per 
hundred,  paid  by  Wilson  Company  for 
a  carload  of  Southdown  lambs  exhibited 
b>   Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  N.   Y. 

COLLEGE  EXHIBITS. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion is  a  great  educational  institution, 
but  in  tlie  past  the  work  has  been  con- 
fined largely  to  illustrating  breeds  and 
type  showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  breeding  and  intensive  feeding.  This 
year  a  new  feature  was  established  In 
exhibits  made  by  the  various  agricul- 
tural colleges  setting  forth  the  results 
of  experimental  work  in  feeding  various 
classes  of  live  stock.  Exhibits  were  pre- 
pared by  the  University  of  Illinois,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Texas  Agricultural 
College,  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  the  Pennsyslvania 
State  College  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  exhibits 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
seems  like  a  further  step  in  making  the 
International  a  great  educational  insti- 
tution. 

ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 

Nearly  all  the  record  associations  held 
their  annual  meetings  during  the  week 
of  the  exposition.  These  meetings  were 
largely  attended  by  the  various  breeders. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
meetings  was  the  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers toward  live  stock  extension  work 
with  special  reference  to  publicity  work 
of  the  various  breeds.  Most  of  the  offi- 
cers seem  to  feel  that  instead  of  accumu- 
lating a  surplus  of  money  from  the  re- 
cording of  animals,  that  it  ought  to  be 
used  to  extend  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion to  a  more  remote  section  of  the 
United  States,  where  live  stock  develop- 
ment is  in  its  infancy.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  publicity  work  and  association 
sales  in  various  sections  of  the  East  and 
South  where  there  is  need  for  more  and 
better  pure-bred   live  stock. 


Getting  a  Better  Price  for  Milk 

HARRY    CHAFEY. 

We  Jersey  dairymen  recently  pulled 
one  over  on  the  milk  dealers  of  Trenton. 
We  have  a  little  local  organization 
called  the  Chesterfield  Dairymen's 
League,  and  notified  our  milk  buyers 
that  beginning  November  1st  milk  would 
bo  8  cents  net  to  the  farmer.  On  Friday 
morning,  November  2nd,  the  driver  of 
the  auto  truck  who  delivers  the  milk  In 
Trenton,  gave  each  one  of  us  farmers  a 
letter  from  our  buyers,  saying  they  could 
not  pay  8  cents  per  quart  for  milk;  if 
they  did  they  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business  or  buy  their  milk  elsewhere. 
On  Saturday  morning,  November  3rd, 
Mr.  I.  E.  Harrison,  the  president  of  our 
l.«ague.  was  the  first  man  at  the  de- 
livery station,  and  told  each  member 
ua  they  drove  up.  to  hold  their  milk  and 
we  all  did  it— not  one  quart  of  milk  did 
they  get,  and  on  Sunday  morning  down 
came  the  buyers,  going  from  one  farmer 
to  the  other  gathering  up  both  Satur- 
day's and  Sunday's  milk.  Some  of  the 
dealers  came  down  early  and  bought  all 
the  farmers  would  sell.  My  buyer  lost 
three   customers    (about    800   quarts   a 


day).  Some  of  the  dealers  lost  and 
some  of  them  gained  by  their  stand. 

We  had  visitors  since  then,  residents 
of  Trenton,  who  told  us  they  are  now 
paying  14  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  It 
is  poor  at  that,  and  60  cents  a  quart  for 
cieam.  I  bought  one  load  of  grain  feed 
on  November  1st,  hauled  it  home  with 
two  horses  over  not  veiy  good  roads, 
and  paid  the  miller  $85  for  It.  With  our 
present  high  costs  we  could  not  produce 
milk  for  less  than  8  cents  a  quart,  and 
we  got  it. 

Neio  Jersey. 


Be  Fair  with  Milk 

Very  often  we  see  the  quality  of  milk 
judged  only  by  the  per  cent,  of  fat  it 
contains,  or  the  deepness  of  the  cream 
line  in  the  bottle.  Just  what  constitutes 
"quality"  in  milk  is  hard  to  say,  but  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  judge  milk  wholly  upon 
the  per  cent,  of  fat  it  contains,  nor  the 
depth  of  the  cream  line. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
names  four  factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  judging  the  quality  of  milk. 
They  are  the  per  cent,  of  fat,  the  per 
cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  the  bacterial  con- 
tent and  the  dirt. 

On  the  average,  milk  contains  3.9  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  9.1  per  cent,  of  other 
solids.  This  9.1  per  cent,  of  solids  not 
fat  consists  of  3.4  per  cent,  of  protein,  5 
per  cent,  of  sugar  and  0.7  per  cent,  of 
ash.  In  reality,  milk  is  a  protein  food, 
and  is  subject  to  comparison  with  meat. 
Its  content  of  other  food  elements,  then, 
is  as  important  as  that  of  fat. 
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Exposure  Costs  Feed 

In  these  days  of  high  priced  feeds  and 
scarcity  of  dairy  products,  comfort  and 
warmth  for  the  dairy  cow  means  conser- 
vation of  food,  according  to  Prof.  Fred 
Rasmussen,  head  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
department  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

When  milch  cows  are  exposed  to  cold, 
inclement  weather  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  A  dairy 
cow  uses  feed  for  maintenance,  for  milk 
production,  for  her  own  growth  and  for 
the  growth  of  the  foetus,  if  with  calf. 

Maintenance  means  the  amount  of 
feed  needed  to  keep  a  cow  without  gain 
or  loss  In  body  weight  under  normal  con- 
ditions. The  tissues  of  the  heart,  limbs 
and  special  glands  of  the  cow,  which  per- 
form certain  functions,  are  constantly 
breaking  down  and  must  be  rebuilt. 
When  a  cow  walks,  energy  is  used  and 
tissues  are  broken  down;  both  must  be 
replaced  by  feed. 

The  normal  body  temperature  of  a  cow 
is  about  102  degrees  F.  The  greater  the 
difference  between  the  body  temperature 
of  the  cow  and  of  her  surroundings,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
keep  the  body  at  a  normal  temperature. 
When  cows  are  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
at  the  same  time,  an  increased  demand  Is 
made  on  feed,  as  sufficient  heat  must  be 
produced  to  evaporate  the  water.  Not 
only  is  more  feed  used  for  their  mainte- 
nance, but  their  discomfort  disturbs 
their  normal  functions.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  an  average  decrease  of  two 
or  more  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  day 
under  such  circumstances. 


Hog  tuberculosis  last  year  sent  over 
25.000.000  pounds  of  hog  meat  into  the 
condemned  tanks  of  only  the  federally 
inspected  slaughter  houses.  This  meat, 
worth,  except  for  tuberculosis,  over 
$2,000,000,  was  fit  only  for  soap  grease  or 
fertilizer. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  American  sheep 
raiser,  Berlin  is  the  only  place  that 
would  license  the  sheep-killing  dog. 


v?ill  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
{Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil.  Quittor.  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  bone. 
t2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiieptic  liniment  for  manUnd. 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.  Bruisei; 
■tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl.OO  per  txxtie  ai 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  jroa  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  sumps. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,    2S  Temple  St.,  Sprlncffield,  Mast. 


DOWNfi 

ONE  YEAR    -* 
TO  PAY       '"' 


IA^^^^  Buys   th*    N*w    Butterfly 
3W"JBB  Junior   No.  S.    Lisht  run- 
■V  ^r  ^1  ^^S'    «a>y    cleaningr.    close 
^^  Mi'^V  ■kimmins.  durable.    Ouaran- 
teed  •  lifetime  aninat  de- 
feeta    in    material    and    worknianahip. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  aizea  up  to  No.  S 
!•  mIyI* REE  TRIM.  SSSTb^^SS.  T^-^jJ     
in  cream.  Poatalbrinn  Proa  oataioe- folder  and  "diract- from. 
factory"  offer.    Buy  irom  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 
ALMUOH-DOTCR  CO..  1180  Ufarthall  Blvd..  CHIMBO 


9S     JhnexUuMX 

^^^  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial.  EUiay  running.  Mtaily 
cleaned.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  ie  larse  or 
■mall,  get  handeome  cataloffoe 
and  eaar  monthly  payment  offer.  Addreae 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  B«e507\  Bakkri^.  N.T. 

Quaker  CHy  Feed  MiHs 

Grind  com  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  atid  power.  23 
styles.  •4.80  to  f40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  cataloe. 
THK  A.  W.  STNAUB  CO. 

■•at  C-SrazFHkart  St..  PMMaipWa.ra. 
—  Write  for  eootraet. 


HORSES. 


PERCHERON  STALLION  Z^^Ha'i^ffig'S^^^^ 

*.  H.  BIJBNHASI  Corllasad,     •     New  York 


CATTLE. 


3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  immediate  sale.  One  rpadv  for  service.  All  eliu- 
Ible  for  registration.  Write  for  photos.  partlciilurK 
and  prices.    ABDEN  POST,  Wtroudaburff,  Pa. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  ;,'"°£5S,°i^i, 

Oolden  aieerot  1 1.  Write  for  particulars.  Prlce.|loo. 
Address     Addison  K.  Kriebel.  K.  2.  Norristown.  Pa. 

BEO.  lIOlJtTElN  BCTLK,.3  vr.  old.  quiet,  sure 
breeder,  line  breed!  ig.  Kpk,  F.  C:.  spring  piRs.  either  sex. 
from  1000  lb.  male.     8.  M.  Steele,  Upper  Ulade,  W.  Va. 

SWINE. 


son 
ter 


BIfi  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight.  407  lbs.  at  7  months, 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  ."Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  end  Kilts.  Minimum  prices:  Weaned 
pigs,  920  each:  bred  sows  and  gllta.  fliio  each. 

C  H.  CARTER 
Whitcuem  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prolific.  Bred  and  developed 
under  practical  farming  coudltloiis.  Foalida- 
tlon  gtock  always  for  sale.    Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


"Hampshires" 

Pigs  any  age.  bred  giitH 
for  fall  farrow.  Free 
circular.  Also  register- 
ed Guernsey  bulls  from 
W>  up. 

Loruat  Iiawn  Parm 

nird-ln-Hand.    Pa. 

Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 


For   Sale  — Poland   China   Pigs 

Both  sex,  In  pairs,  not  akin,  all  eligible  to  regleln 
The  very  best  breeding  to  \te  found,  from  prolific  fain. 
ilies.      Write  for  caUlogue  glvlDg    full    descrlptl' n 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  H.  Davis,  Mt.  Victory.  Ohio.  I< ' 

Btautiful  Rtgltttrttf  Btrkthlrt  Pift  ,^.',!r 

sired  by  my  groat  Imar.  Fairfield  Trueworth  and  fn  f" 
large  sows.  W.  P.  HrSPABBAM,  Parnlee,  Pa. 


DOGS. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  fp"?^'  "^ 

able.      C'OBA   KINO,   B.   B.  I.   Fniiftrlrf.    Ill 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


Superintendent    Gardner    of    the    ad- 
Tanced  registry  testing  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  says:  "The  interest 
lu  advanced  registration  shows  no  de- 
crease, the  number  of  owners  wishing  to 
test  this  season  being  as  large  as  last 
year.      With  the  free  export  of  concen- 
trates prohibited  and  with  wheat  exports 
in  the  form  of  flour,  so  as  to  leave  the 
by-products  for  cattle  feeding,  the  feed 
situation  is  likely  to  be  much  more  fav- 
orable  than    a    year    ago;    but    buyers 
should  combine,  and  as  far     s  possible 
buy  in  carload  lots  in  order  to  obtain 
lower  prices.     Of  the  1200  supervisors 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  tests,  many 
have  enlisted  or  been  drafted,  and  some 
of   the   state   agricultural    colleges   are 
hard  pressed  to  provide  the  needed  men 
for  this  work.    They  are  doing  their  best 
Ito  train  new  men  to  take  the  places  of 
[those  gone;    but  our  breeders  can  also 
I  help  the  situation  by  conserving  the  use 
of  the  men  left.     They  can  do  this  by 
combining  for  testing,  bringing  cows  to- 
gether at  one  place.     Six  cows  can  be 
tested  at  one  time  as  well  as  a  smaller 


National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Associa- 
tion, vice-president,  and  Wayne  Dlna- 
more,  of  the  Percheron  Society,  seer©, 
tary-treasurer. 

The  object  of  this  society,  according  to 
its  constitution,  is  "to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  all  registry  associations  by  de- 
vising and  perfecting  practical  methods 
of  preserving  pedigrees  of  pure-bred  ani- 
mals;  by  united  effort  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  equitable  laws 
relating  to  record  associations;  by  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  just  rates  by  the 
railroads  on  exhibition  and  breeding 
stock,  and  also  to  do  and  transact  such 
other  business  as  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  such  society,  advance  the  interest  of 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  through 
their  respective  registry  associations." 


Dairy 


Prom  the  secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  we  learn  that  five 
Percheron  mares  and  a  Percheron  stal- 
lion were  recently  purchased  in  this 
country  for  shipment  to  a  large  farm  in 
Japan.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some 
Percherons  already  in  Japan,  which  were 


Safeguard  the  hedth  of  your  herd  by  boflding  stables  that  will  be 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary.  Easily  done  if  you  build  with  Natco  Hollow  THa. 
Gertns  can't  hide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  bUnketof  deadair  in  Natco 
walls  keeps  the  stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer— prevents  damiw 
ness  and  mildew.  "^  w--«i»- 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

S*f.""  'jS?i^*t**'I***'*'  c^S^pw  end  better  mllk-bisrgrer  profits  and  mora  dairy  wealth.  M»4m» 
^°l!2Z.?*^,'^  fire-nroofed  most  of  the  srreat  -akyBcrapera"  of  oar  law  StteaTTheAS^ 
material  will  protect  your  stock.  »raJn  and  ^^  -»»•*»  v<m«ii.     ^ne  same 

tools  from  the  flxe  i>eril  and  will  lower  in- 
surance charsres.    Natco  buitdinars  save 
paintinsr  and  repairs.    They  cost  less 
than  other  forms  of  masonry  sret  add 
Kreatly  to.the  value  ot  your  farm. 

Tour  building  supply  dealer  will 
glad  I];  show  you  samples  and 
practical  buildinflr  plans.  He 
has,  perhaps,  jusc  the  plan 
for  which  you're  look  inflr. 
But  write  us  direct  to- 
day for  new  illus- 
trated  "Natco  on 
the  Farm"  book 
-1918  Edition 
-It's  freel 


^  National  Fire  Proollng  Company 

"wf^'t*"  ■""«"••«         .,         .  PlttalHirBh,P^ 

«  tactoru*  aature  a  wxd»  aud  eeonomieal  distribution. 


Bf+ 


HOVt 


^l 


>^^xv^^^J<^V^^^ 


Rajah— A  Promising  Junior   Ymartinr  Chm»*mr   U/A.*..  o_  •        uy  » 


number,  and  with  a  lesser  cost  per  cow. 
Then  combine  when  possible,  and  save 
man  power  by  not  wasting  any  part  of 
a  supervisor's  time.  Do  not  keep  a 
supervisor  for  unimportant  increases  in 
production;  let  some  other  man  have 
him.  We  all  value  the  30-day  test  high- 
ly; for  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  the 
longer  the  official  test  period  the  better, 
iiut  if  supervisors  be  scarce  in  your 
state,  long  official  tests  should  only  be 
[  made  when  the  7-day  test  has  shown  that 
the  extended  test  is  likely  to  give  very 
large  results." 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  American 
iHl.orthom     Breeders'     Association     has 
IsMh   advancement   been    made   as   that 
I  achieved  during  the  last  six  years.  Never 
has  the  trade  been  as  firm,  the  demand 
an  widely  distributed   or   the  prices  as 
Ucnsistent.      The  annual   receipts  from 
registrations  at  the  Association's  office 
have  grown  from  $25,000  but  a  few  years 
I  ago,  to  approximately  |175,000  for  the 
current  year.    These  rapidly  growing  re- 
mipts  are  being  utilized  for  giving  ser- 
vice to  and  promoting  the  interests  of  all 
pvho  are  identified  with  the  breed. 


taken  there  from  P'rance.  but  that  these 
five  just  bought  are  the  first  to  be  taken 
from  the  United  States.  Crossing  Perche- 
ron sires  on  the  native  Japanese  mares 
is  giving  a  good  grade  of  horses  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  shipment  is  only  a  fore- 
runner of  many  in  the  future. 


W  Aonertl?  »n^R"'^"  A^'"""'  Barrenness.  ReUined  Afterb'rth.  8cour?n\ 
ti^  o?  Kol^.f  ^"'If.*^**  »«  promptly  eliminated  by  the  active  medicinal  qualT: 
ties  of  Kow-Kure.  workmjr  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs. 

As  a  preventive  of  disease,  the  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  mv  YA„  «.♦««,- 
hi    Increased    vitality   and    improved    milk    yield.      utSi^fJJeand'Yf ter' c"J^Si 

toTelrthroth^erdul'^"''  l^^r"  ^*V^°«*  Afterbirth.°rnd^a£L*'ie "i^^S 
W)  resist  the  other  diseases  which  frequently  start  at  this  period. 

o^inTof  ■i;.,3uctJ^n'*'*Tr^°^f**'''\?^"'^  ehould.  something  is  wrong  with  her 
JSlSrance  l^VZ'      ^"^    ^ow-Kure    and    note   the    prompt    improvement   in 

Sold  by  druggists  and   feed  dealers :   56c  and   $1.10   packages. 
Send  for  free  treatise.   "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  »'"'='«»«• 

DAIRY   ASSOCIATION   CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Interest  in  sheep  has  been  increasing 
so  rapidly  the  last  few  years  that  the 
American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association 
will  now  publish  their  fiock  book  annu- 
ally instead  of  biennially  as  formerly. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 

Society    of     Record     Associations     was 

neld   in   Chicago   December   15th.      Fif- 

Jteen  of  the  leading  record  associations 

pere  represented  by  delegates  and  sev- 

pal  others  would  have  been  represented 

|but  for  the  fact  that  their  own  annual 

rneetings  conflicted,  and  it  was  impossi- 

\(m  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^*^®  directors  present. 
JUfflcers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elect- 
ion, as  follows:  Jess  C.  Andrew,  of  the 
jAmerlcan  Shropshire  Registry  Associa- 
rion.   president:    J.    R.    Pfander.    of   the 


The  Continental  Dorset  Club  has  felt 
the  increase  in  sheep  Interest  to  the  ex- 
tent of  receiving  more  than  twice  as 
many  Inquiries  as  they  did  last  year. 
The  secretary  reports  also  that  up  to 
November  20th  they  had  registered  al- 
most as  many  sheep  as  they  did  during 
the  entire  year  of  1916. 


It  has  been  less  than  four  years  since 
the  merging  of  the  Standard  and  the 
American  Chester  White  Swine  Records, 
but  the  membership  has  increased  from 
300  to  2023  active  members  now  in  the 
Chester  White  Swine  Record  Associa- 
tion. Unity  of  action,  the  system  used, 
the  service  given  and  the  completeness 
of  authentic  history  for  each  animal  en- 
tered, aside  from  the  merits  of  this 
breed  of  swine,  are  responsible  for  this 
remarkable  growth. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horj^orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  akina 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  nnd  make  tlH-rii 
Into  coals  (  for  mon  and  wonun).  ro»>.  n. 
rnjrs  or  glovcH  win  n  go  ordered.  V»ur 
fMT  ao«4«  will  «*«t  y*«  |«M  than  to  buy 
tnom  and  »>«'  worth  more. 

Our  lllHslfvtod  estales  grJveB  a  lot  of 
infornmtion.  It  ttlls  bow  to  take  off 
and  cure  for  hides  .  how  and  when  we 
*'UiL*!i®  ''■••'•f'"^  ''"th  way*,  about  Mr 
Sfl*  ■'^l"*  •''■•^••s  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  oth.r  nkinn;  about  the 
fur  goo.ls  and  game  trophlea  we  s*!!. 

taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recent  I  v  pot  out  an- 
other we  call  eur  Faahion  be«k,  wholly 

devoted    to    fiisliion    |)ljit< «    of    mutrs 

neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  jrarni.nth" 

wlt^  prlcea  ;  alxofwr  %mrmmnf  r*mMl- 

•^•4  MMl  repaired. 
You  can  have  either  l)ook  by  Hendinc 

f^»l  correct  address  naming:  which,  or 

both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

*?£-*?®**iy/'*»l«n  Fur  Company, 
•71  Lycif  Ave^  Rochester.  I^Y. 


'\ 


Vol.  53  of  the  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine  Record  Association  is  now  being 
m.ailed  to  members.  It  contains  the 
names  and  pedigrees  of  males  numbered 
211.001  to  220,499.  and  females  num. 
bered  530,000  to  548.998. 


8ELF-plLING    WINDMILL 

u^  .      «\*^y'»«.'.55'-0*ED    MOTOR 

KMping  OUT  DUST  and   RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNO        C\JLiil/y 

SYSTEM  A5k\Tlf73fi/>v      Con»t*ntt,noodin5 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.  Makes  hPumpbi 

OIL  SUPPLY   T5»^^7ft?^C>^   ThebghtestBfww 

RCPLCNISHeo  ^VyfjWv>^%Sy      AfMl Prevents Mfew 
ONLYONCeAYCAR   <^^nHm^^^       «w  rrevems  Wftir 

DOUBLE    GEARS   -  &eh  Cerryin,  Half  th.  Lo.4 

AUTO--OILED  AKRMOTOR 

GaaolJn.  Engines  -  Pumps  -  Tank. 

Water  Supply  Goods  -  Steel  Frame  Saw* 

Wmto  AERMOTQR  ca  ZSOO   Un  St.Omcm* 


^^^^ 


[Get  my  bl» book  and  saranle  of  Rrown  Pmm.  - 
LP'^ga -         -  CLCVELANO.  OHIO 


TIGH  I  AS  A  DRUM 


^    A  PERMANENT  SILO 

grcry  Econumy  SUo  Is  equlppe'd  wHh  tb« 

-.■-.•fi"*S*'  P«"n«n«nt  Ensilage  Is  iS- 
ways  tre*h  and  sweet-It  can't  sjwU  In  an 
«S?  bT»'  Slip.  Psrfect  fitting  dJon  make 
tba  SUo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  vVllow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  cant  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tasks. 
Our  tnotto  U  quality  through  and 
through.    Factories  at  Predertck.  M^ 

tiailCMTtmilf>.C0.,D<ilX.Fr>d>iol[.||<. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Ml  IVI 
711   IIY 


KENDALLS 
SPAVIN 

TREATMENT 


K  Tf  old  rellabl*  remedy  for 

1  ®P''o.   ■Pilnt,   bony  growtba. 

ringbone,    ^-^ ^^ 

apaTln  orl 
other  buB«. 

I  years  of  m-I 

I    ..•U^**-  •'•••  ' »••*•  •^•Mt.'* At 

Book.^Krreatlse  on  the  Horsed  L  ,. 
«.  Eeadall  Ge. ,  Kawbut,  rAUa,Tt.  1 1 1 


KITSELMAN   FENCE 


HORSK.HIOH.  BULL- 

•TRONO.    FIO-TIOHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
beaTity  galvanised— AstronflT 
durmbie.louf^-laatlog,  rust-re- 
al sting  fence.  80  td  direct  to  tiM 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prtobs. 
.^^  Here's  a  few  of  our  big  Taluee 

^^A*rJ!^**^  •'•'♦^  -  t1  V«  •  rod 
•ilrST^i;!*'*  Fonoo-»4So  arotf 

li^nliLl''^*"  "'T'*."".  FouHry  and  Lawn  Fen>«  •« 
Iredncod  moneyaaTing  prices. It'a  free.  Write  tod^ 

KITtgLMAW  ■Hoi.  Box  224  Munof,  IwS. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  I,  1918. 


Before  First  Small  Payment 


Here  is  the  famous  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.    Send  for  anything  shown  here.    Pay  nothing  now.    Don't 
even  decide  whether  to  keep  it  or  not  until  you  have  used  it  for  30  days.    Let  this  test  prove  its  value.    Then  if 

satisfied,  send  the  first  small  payment  60  days  after  you  receive  the  goods  and  pay  the  balance  on  our  easy  credit  terms.  If  not 
satisfied,  for  any  reason  whate^ver,  return  the  article  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  This  offer  is  made  by  the  House  of  Hartman 
and  every  statement  made  here  is  backed  by  $12,000,000.00  capital  and  a  reputation  of  60  years  of  fair  dealing.    Use  your  credit  here. 

Take  a  Year  to  Pay 

in  60  Day  Equal  Amounts 


Spread  your  payment  over 
twelvemonths.  No  need  to 
take  money  from  current 
expenses  to  buy  your  house 
furnishings  and  farm  nec- 
essities. The  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  brings  anything  you  want  on  these  easy 

terms.    If  you  don't  see  what  you  want  here,  f?et  our  big  Barsrain  Catalofir  and  select  from  its  thoua- 
ande  of  special  otferiners.    The  coupon  or  a  post  card  brings  it  free. 


"Brantford" 
Brussels  Rug 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Super  bOriental  medallion  desifni. 
Tan.  brown  and  Krcen  colorinerB. 
Woven  with  strong:  worsted  face. 
Size  9  X  12  ft.  Use  it  for  30  days. 
Return  if  not  satisfactory. 

Orderby  No.  30RMA6.  Price 
$19.85.  No  money  now.  $3.35 
in  60  days.   $3.30  every  2  months. 


Rocker 

A  Year  to  Pay 

A  stonninf;  barsrain  is  offered  in 
this  preat  rocker.    Frame 
ia   solid   oak    with 
beauiifully    em- 
bossed carvinor  on 
front  poBts,  back 
panel    post   and   side 
winffs.    Golden  finish. 
Upholstered    in    dur- 
able imitation  Spanish 
leather.  Neat  rufHinK 
in  front  seat.  One  of 
the  most  popular  de- 
sigrna   ever  brought 
out.  Thousands  sold. 
Sent  on  our  special 
offer  of  30  days  trial, 
no  payment  for  60 days 
and  a  year's  credit 
free.    The  number  of 
theserockcrs  is  limited 
owinff  to  the  bi«  de- 
mand.     So  order  at 

once  to  avoid  disappointment.    Shipped  from  Chicajyo  warehouse, 
pins  weiorht  about  40  lbs.  Order  by  No.  70RMA7.   Price  $3.49.  No  money 
now.    »4<HiH  66  tteiWiJel»»in.o  In  ^ym«n«a  of  91c  every  two  month*. 


Solid  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Saves  work  in  the  kitchen.  Has  everythinR  right  at  hand. 
Sent  on  30  days'  free  trial.  A  sensational  bargain.  Solid  oak. 
Has  40  lb.  capacity  flour  bin  with  metal  sifter.  Spice  drawers. 
7  lb.  capacity  sunrar  bin.  Rolling  pin  rack.  Roomy  china  cup- 
board. 42  X  25  in.  whitewood  table  top.  Removable  kneadinsr 
board.  Handy  utensil  cupboard  with  wire  rack.  Bread  and 
cake  box.  Drawer  bottoms  of  3  ply  lumber,  will  not  warp  or 
split.  Base  mounted  on  invisible  slides.  Moves  easily  and  does 
not  scratch  floor.  Height  65  in.  Glossed  golden  oak  finish. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  in  central  Indiana. 

Shipping  weight  175  lbs.  Order  by  No.  277RMA3.  Price 
$15.95.  No  money  now.  $2.70  in  60  daya.  Bahace  Id  pay- 
inent*  of  $2.65  every  two  mooths. 


Hercules  Guaranteed  Roofing 

A  Year  to  Ray  > 

All  plys  and  weights— flint  surfaced,  mica  tpsa» 
faced.  Composite,  marble  surfaced,  red  rock  suiw 
faced,  green  rock  aarfaced.  Absolutely  uniform, 
rust-proof,  water-proof,  weather-proof.  Keaidy  to 
lay.  Send  first  payment  in  60  days.  Balance  io 
equal  payments  every  two  months  apart. 
prAA  CtimnlAtt  Send  for  namples  and  price* 
■  ■'"•  «PCifIHflC»  of  Hercules  before  you  spend 

tnem. 


a  penny  for  Kooffnfr. 

A  Year  to 


Coopon  or  post  card  brings 


^^y"^"  Rex-Kote  Paints 

Pay  Dotbing  for  60  days  nftor  arrival.    Bal> 

ance  in  equal  payments  60  days 

apart.    Guaranteed  not  to  petil. 

crack,  blister  or  chalk  if 

used    according  to  our 

directions. 

Free  Color  Cards 

Also  iret  prices  and  see 
how  we  can  save  yoa 
money  on  hiK-hi-st  trrade, 
dependable  paint?.  Post 
card  orcoupongets  them. 


The  Majestic  Engine 

A  Year  to  Pay 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H.  P.  rating  and  most  eeonom* 
leai'to-operate  fann  engine.  A  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— jost  the 
nght  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop.  Has  big  improvements  In  all 
vital  points.  Convenient.  comjMict.  Gives  long,  lasting,  efflcient  service  without 
tinker  or  bother.  Sent  on  30  days'  free  trial.  No  money  in  ad- 
vance.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  engine,  you  take  a  year  to  pay 
^^ja^^gfcj^  m  small  payments  every  60  days.  AU 
^jr^KS^^JS?^  "'^♦"'  2  to  14  horse  power.  Madsata- 
,4^j^'<^^jfy^'*<|^^tionary.  hand  and  horse  portable. 

FREE  Engine  Book 

Before  you  decide  on 
anenjdne,  got  thisbook 
—written  by  expert  en- 
gine makers.    It  tells 


49-Piece  Gold  Band  Dinner  Set 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Do  not  overlook  this  bargain.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  a  complete 
dinner  set  of  dignified,  elegant  pattern.  Made  or  oest  English  and  American 
clays.  Doubly  fired.  Artistic  ^old  coin  border  and  verge  line.  49  pieces— all 
the  essentials  for  complete  service  of  six. 

6  Dinner  Plates, 
actual  size  9)i  in.;  6 
Pie  or  Salad  Plates, 
actual  size  6>i  in.:  6 
Cups  and  6  Saucers; 
6  Fruit  or  Vegetable 
Saucers,  actual  size 
6in. ;  6  Individual  But- 
ter Chips;  6  Soup 
Coupes,  actual  size 
7>4  in.;  1  Meat  Platter 
—  113i  in.;  1  Meat 
PIatter93iin.;l  Pickle 
Plate:  1  Sugar  Bowl 
and  Cover  (2  pieces); 
1  Cream  Pitcher:  1 
Open  Vegetable  dish, 
actual  size  7^  in. 

Shipped  from  our 
Chicago  warehouse. 
Shipping  wgt.  about 
88  lbs.  Order  by  No. 
321 RM  A  20.  Price 
$3.97.  No  money 
now.  67c  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  payments 
of  66c  every  two 
months. 

17- Piece  Aluminum  Set 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Hard,  heavy  grade,  of  pure  selected  sheet  alu- 
minum.   Will  last  for  years.    Will  not  peel,  blister, 
chip    or   crack.     Light  to  handle.     Heats  evenly. 
Clean  and  sanitary.    The  set  consists  of  1-qt.  Lipped  Sauc<' 
Pan;  2-qt    Lipped  Sauce  Pan;    2-qt.   Berlin  Sauce  Pan    (:'. 
icces);  6^t.  Preserving  Kettle;  2-qt.  Pudding  Pan;  Bread 
'an;  2  9-in.  Pie  Plates;  1-pt.  Dipper;  M  pt.  Measuring  Cup 
with  handle;  3  Measuring  Spoons,  capacity  fi,  ^  and  1  tea- 
spoon; Soup  Strainer:  2-qt.  Coffee  Pot;  l-qt.  Mixing  Bowl. 
The  whole  set  of  17  pieces  sent, 
.  i'  trial  and  a  year  tc 
from  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  415RMA14. 


Price  $6.95.     No 
ments  of  $1.15  ererjr  2  months. 

"Majestic"  Cream  Separator 
f  A  Year  to  Pay 


. ,  no  money  down  for 

days  jtnal  and  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms.     Shipp<  ■: 

Shipping  weight  about  8J^  poundt^ 


money  now.     $1.17  in  60  dajrs.     BaUoco  in  pay- 


We  win  send  yoa  withoat  one  cent  in  ad- 
vance any  bIm  separator  yoa  want.  Then 
keep  it  on  80 days'lfree  trial.  If  yoa  And  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer— simpiest  aitd  easi- 
est  to  run— easiest  to  clean  and  perfect  in 
every  respect  and  the  best  separator  bargain 
ever  heard  of.  then  make  first  payment 


/ 


...fnriWfflroo-Wf, 


Send  for  502  Paffe^ 
Barftaitt  Catalog 

We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  new  Hartman  Catalog  is  the 
finest  ever  published.     It  contains  more  than  500  pages.     You  should 
see  this  catalog,  with  its  hundreds  of  pages  showing  carpets,  rugs,  dishes, 
luraiture,  etc.  in  most  beautiful  color  work.    Superb  bargains  in  everything 
in  Furniture,  Stoves^  Silverware,  Jeweh-y,  Clocks,  Watches,  Curtains,  Talk- 
ing Machines,   Sewinc  Machines,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes,  Kitchen 

Utensils,  Washing  Machines,  Baby  Carriages,  Carpets,  Rugs  .Vacuum  Cleaners. 
Dishes-everythmg  needed  in  the  home  -and  all  on  the  easiest  Credit  Terms. 
Send  for  it  now  and  select  from  its  thousands  of  bargains.    It  is  free. 

The  Hartman  Co., 


all  about  farm  engines. 
Tellajuat  what  nn  en- 
gine ought  to  be  and 
ought  to  do.  Shows 
how  you  actually 
sa  ve  on  m  nn  i  ng  ex  - 
pensea  with  the 
right  kind  of   a 
farm  engine. 


n  sixty  dajrs  and  take  a  year  to  pay  in 
small  sixty  day  payments. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  find  oat^ 
before  you  obligateyoarself  tospend 
a  cent,  just  what  the  Famous  "Hajeetic" 
Separator  will  do.    Farmers  everywhere 
write  of  big  increases  in  cream  and  batter 
after  installing  the  "Majestic"— and  yoa 
can  prove  it  right  on  your  own  farm. 
'K-  H.  L<eigh,  Iowa,  says:    "We 
think  the  Majestic  equal  to  all  yoa 
say  of  it."    W.  B.  Whelpley,  Pa.  writes:  "Pot" 
in  fourmilkings  and  got  two  pounds  more  but- 
ter than  we  got  when  wo  skimmed."    G.  W. 
Ward,  Vt..  says:    "It  skims  fine." 

FREE  BOOK 

Get  the  full  description  and  prices  oo 
the  Majestic.    Let  us  explain  its  sci. 
entific  construction  and  show  why  it 
IS  so  efficient  and  economical.  Get  these 
facts  first.    Send  now  for  our    "Ma* 
lestic' '   Separator  Book  and  spec- 
ial offer.    Learn  how  to  make      ^m 
more   money    from    yoor      ^^ 


4 
Sizes 


Capacity: 

STTlbs. 

500  lbs. 

7S0  lbs. 

1000  Ibi. 


cows 


free 


r^« 


The    book   is 
Send  postcard 
request  or  mail 
coupon  for  it     ^ 
today.         ^^ 


\ 


THE  HARTMAN  C( 

4096  LaSalle  St..  Dept.  1202 
Chicago,  UllinoM 

^  Sendfnethent«rchandiMmark«dXitb«ii. 

^  understood  that  I  am  to  hav*  the  um  of  It  for  J 

^         aaya  and  if  for  any  reason,  i  do  not  want  to  kcepj 

'  I  Mil  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you  wT 

pay  freight  both  ways.     If  1  keep  it  1  am  to  make  fin 

payment  60  days  after   arrival.     Balanca  in  S 

amounts  every  60  days. 


equa 
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Jo.  .nRMA20. 


i  Aluminum  Set. 
No.  41oKMA14. 


In  Kitchen  Cabinet. 
LJNo.  277RMA3. 


□  HruHsels  Rug. 
No.  30RMA6. 


SHfii 


5^ 


IQ 


I  L-JCata 


502- page 
Catalog 


_  ne 
Catalog 


□  Rocker  N« 
70RMA7 


□  Separritorl 
Catal.'ir 


□  Paint  and  Rooi 
Book  and  Samt.lc 


Na 


4096  LaSalle  StiS 
Dept.  1202.     Chica^o^ 


Addi 


Nearest  Shipping  Point 

It  you  do  n«t  wish  to  ordirdiVi^f  ^iiiithi.'  iid  Md  o^iYy  wfihthe"  the  MB-'mm  vH^'ciiiii^'  'H^iii' 
write  your  name  and  acdrets  abova  or  send  post  card  racoeat.    ^^^'  ""^^ 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


How  "Thrift"  Paid  in  Our  Orchard 

IA    nnA    nf    tfiA    b-tn.1     n.us^i. 


#-vUR  orchard  used  to  be  one  of  the  kind  which 

Vy   you  win  find  on  many  of  the  farms  in  central                                 ^^^  J*  ^-  McCORD  fertilized    with    16    per    cent,    acid    phosphate     400 

Pennsylvania.       It  covered  about  Ave  acres  and  was  ing  our  work  we  felt  morA  th«„  .       i^  ,  P''""**''  P®*"  ^^®-    There  were  only  four  rows  of'oota 

located  on  a  fairly  level  piece  of  ground,  part  of  which  by  the  beUer  condtiorof  thA  or  h   V"'  Tl '"'"'  ''''  ^^^^^^^  ^«^"««"  ^^^^  two  rows  of  tr^s  ^aut 

was  wet  most  Of  the  year.     Father  had  started  the  business-like  look  which  it  bad              ''  "'  '^  ''^  "^  T'  ''^  "^^^^^^^^  ''  °«^  ^^"^  ^oo  much  mS^-T 

orchard  about  forty  years  ago  and  kept  replanting  as         The  orchard   was  plowed   that  vear        Wa  v,     ,  ^  ^'  l^  ''^*''*'"  ^"  '^"^  """^^  ^he  conservation  of  the 

was  necessary  to  fill   in  vacant  spaces  caused  from  about  twAntv  fiv.  7«  P'°;^«   ^nat  year.       We  hauled  moisture. 

trees  dying^     No  particular  attention  had  ever  been  towelled    he  oMsL     Tm^ZTII'I^  '"J  "^'  ^'^  ^^"^  "^^^  «'^^^  ^'^'^  «>»— ^  io  the  spring 

given   to   the   trees  and  they   contained   many   dead  corn  was  planted      It  was  fertuTzed  with  40^^^^       "h  '"'  "'  '"'  "  "^'^'^^^"»  «^*  ''  ^PP»e«-     't  w^  nec^^ 

limbs   and    were   badly   infected    with   scale.     There  of  16  per  cent  ar  d  nhlnhoV    *     I                      P''""'^''  "^"^  *"  «°°^e  "^^^  to  go  over  the  trees  and  thin  tit 

Aral        tavrtfittici          "^ *            pscuiy 


ways    been    gen 
e  r  a  1     favorites 
during  the   win- 
ter months.    The 
orchard  had 
been    in    sod    a 
number  of  years 
and    the     cattle 
and    hogs    were 
allowed    to    run 
in    it    to    gather 
up  the  fallen  ap- 
ples   when    they 
were  plentiful. 
It  had  always 
.vielded  a  few  ap- 
ples    for    home 
u.se.   Some  years 
there  would  be  a 
Ijuniper  crop,  but 
then   our   neigh- 
bors   would    all 
'lave  a  largo 
nop.  too.   so  no 
one    ever     both- 
ered much  about 
filling  them. 
The  apples  were 
seldom  good,  be- 
i "  g    usually 
shabby      and 
wormy.  Thus  our 
Pif hard,  while 
taking    up    con- 
side  I  able    space, 
did      not      yield 
niiHh  of  a  profit 
'»   its  neglected 
I  condition. 


B....  S^ayin,.  SunsAsne,  W^„  an^  F^tiUty  SHouU  Con.,in.  to  ProZTTrofHaBU  Crop  in  tHi.  OrcHar^ 


One  sprint    «ff  ^.  ^••"^•^— -«•« ''»w.fow«  crop.n  *«•  OrcAarrf  would  sell.      We 


l.h,.  „l":::,f  ..I"?*:*  ""'''  »-«  t-  flck.    The  e„d  of        The  next  sp,.„g  a  spray.ng  machine  waa  purchased 


of    plant   food 
available  for  th'^ 
trees.    The  fruit 
was  nice,  plump 
and    well    cover- 
ed.     The    yield 
^as  astonishing 
to  our  neighbors 
and  to  ourselves. 
The  trees  in  the 
part     that    ^ad 
l>een  so  wet  were 
filled    just    as 
well  as  the  trees 
in  the  other  part 
of    the    orchard. 
We  felt  then,  in- 
deed,     that      If 
marketed     iiati»- 
torily,    that  our 
former  neglected 
orchard  was  now 
at  the  point 
when  it  was  gor 
ing  to  give  us  a 
profit. 

The  serious 
question  in  the 
fall.  then,  was 
how  to  market 
our  fruit.  There 
was  a  good  crop 
of  apples  in  the 
county,  and  we 
were  just  a  little 
doubtful  as  to 
how  our  apples 
would  sell.  We 
felt,     however. 


thf  nr  h  inicK.     i  ne  end  or 

dr.,1  I  .!!     '^**'*'**  "^^  "^^t  we  drained  with  the  tile 
I    • '"8  laid  between  the  rows  of  trees.    We  could  not 

lis  to        ^^*"*  otherwise,  as  it  would  have  compelled 
laid  ah"^  ^^^  ™*"^  ^*'**®  ""^^^ts.     These  drains  were 


and  the  orchard  was  sprayed.     One  sprav  of  ronren- 

trated   lime-sulphur  was  applied  early   iu   ihe  spring 

before  the  buds  had  even  commenced  to  swell      This 

I'ald  about  th.ZV /".'*"  '""'**'      *"^^*  "''"'"^  '^^''®     spray  was  for  the  scale.    Other  sprays  of  liniA«„inh„r  "TZ  "'   "'*"  ""^^'^       '  "^^   ^^'**'  taken   to   mark 

easily   Hr.     I        ^^^  ^^^  ""^  ^^'^y  ^^^^  ^P«''t.  and     and  arsenate  of  lead  were  anrtled^«tAr  J,            ^    ^  "^    '^^^^''^^'^    **^    ^*thout   any    dlfll<  ufty    at    a    pri 

htony  loartJ''   "''   ^^••*^^"'    '''   ''  -^«   *    ''^''     '^'  «-»>  -'<*  ^oanul  To^h      "^  ''  ''''"^  "^  ''  ^"^^'^'^  "'-^  -»^«t  our  neighbors  secured  for  their  applel 

decided  JH'    7      '  ^^  '®'^'  "^^^^^  accomplished,  was  a         The  rye  and  vetch  were  plowed  nndAr  i„  iu           .  ?        on  hard  in  the  tall  wa«  seeded  down  to  grass 

'^^  .tep  in  the  right  direction  and  when  survey-     potatoes  were  planted  between  t^e  .^ow       Thfse'wl':^  T  ''  '''  V""''  ^'''^  ^"«  ^'^"^^^  ^^^^  then  left  in  Z 

rows.    These  were  for  several  years  before  plowed  again.     We  made  a 


US  and  we  determined  to  park  our  fruit  carefully  and 
to  stand  back  of  all  apples  we  put  out.  We  secured 
some  additional  help  at  harvesting  time  and  gave  in- 
structlons  to  pickers  to  reject  all  apples  that  were  not 
first-class  in  all  respects.  As  the  apples  were  gath- 
ered  they  were  carefully  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes 
and  on  each  we  plainly  stamped  our  narap  and  the 
variety  of  the  apple.  These  were  taken  to  market 
and    disposed    of    without   any    difll(  ufty    at    a    price 


ry^m 
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practice,  however,  of  top-dressing  with  manure  after 
each  hay  crop  was  removed.  Our  neighbors  became 
interested  in  our  orchard  and  followed  our  methods  on 
their  treee.  The  results  were  the  same.  We  soon 
had  a  community  that  became  noted  for  its  excellent 
apples  and  now  we  have  formed  a  local  organization 
for  promoting  the  apple  industry  in  our  section,  and 
we  ship  many  carloads  of  apples  from  our  community 
each  year,  and  each  man's  reputation  is  behind  the 
apples  he  puts  out,  which  are  carefully  selected  and 
packed.  We  certainly  feel  that  our  start  in  the  right 
way  has  been  very  valuable,  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  the  entire  community,  and  we  know  that  our 
old  neglected  orchard  has  been  put  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  that  we  now  receive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
our  trees,  which  were  formerly  neglected. 
Pen7isylvii7iia. 

Present   Extensive  vs.  In- 
tensive Farming 

A.   E.GRANTHAM 

THE  high  cost  of  labor,  together  with  the  marked 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  staple  farm  crops  has 
put  intensive  farming  in  a  new  relation  to  extensive 
farming.  As  the  cost  of  labor  advances  the  tendency 
is  to  try  to  secure  higher  returns  from  the  result  of 
that  labor.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  prices 
of  intensive  crops,  such  as 
fruits,  vegetables  and  truck 
crops  have  not  advanced  in 
proportion  to  that  of  field 
crops.  Intensive  crops  like 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc.,  re-  • 
quire  two  to  three  times  as 
much  horse  and  man  labor  per 
acre  as  do  wheat  and  corn.  In 
a  time  like  this  the  tendency 
will  be  to  produce  as  much  per 
man  as  possible,  rather  than 
high  yields  per  acre.  There 
will  be  an  effort  to  extend  the 
acreage  of  (ertain  crops,  rath- 
er than  try  to  increase  the 
yield  per  acre  by  intensive 
methods  which  increase  the 
labor  cost. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  net 
return  for  a  given  amount  of 
labor,  rather  than  profit  per 
acre  that  should  be  consider- 
ed, is  often  lost  sight  of.  For 
example,  if  strawberries  give 
a  net  profit  of  $100  per  acre 
and  com  $20  per  acre,  the 
man  who  discontinues  straw- 
berry growing  may  be  wise  if 
the  labor  required  to  grow  an 
acre  of  berries  will  grow  six 
acres  of  corn.  Of  course, 
where  land  is  limited  the 
farmer    may    be    justified    in 

continuing  the  more  intensive  crops.  With  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  labor  and  values  of  farm  products 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  widen  the  scope  of  farm 
operation  so  far  as  acres  are  concerned,  thereby  using 
the  labor  to  secure  the  largest  returns  per  man.  Ex- 
tensive farming  offers  a  better  o.  portunity  to  extend 
labor  by  the  use  of  machinery.  We  may  expect  to  see 
machines  of  larger  capacity  employed,  as  well  as  more 
horses  driven  by  one  man.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  labor;  under 
normal  conditions  the  use  of  land,  generally  known 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE  the  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  to  this  we  add 

r^of^   m-f  +Vi^    T-Ti^t-n^   Of /^Vi  Q  f^l     ^^^^^  5  quarts  of  lime  and  sulphur,  depending  on  its 
L^Sre   OT   ine    XiOnnC   yJTCllaTQ.     strength;  we  test  it  with  the  hydrometer  so  we  don't] 

burn  the  foliage.    We  spray  both  sides  of  the  tree  andf 

w 


SAMUEL  W.  HAMM 

E  have  a  farm  of  63  acres  and  on  it  have  about 
seventy-five  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  quinces,  and  also  some 
grapes.  Most  of  ours  are  apple  trees  of  good  varieties, 
such  as  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Wealthy, 
Banana,  Grimes  Golden,  King,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin.  There  are  also  some  sum- 
mer apples  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name.  They 
mature  in  about  the  order  named.  We  have  Bartlett 
and  Honey  pears.  The  plums  are  of  the  red,  blue  and 
green  varieties,  while  the  grapes  are  Concords.  The 
peaches  are  the  Champion,  Carman  and  Niagara.  Of 
the  quinces  we  have  very  few  and  have  no  success 
with  them,  because  they  always  fall  off,  no  matter 
how  we  spray  or  fertilize. 

The  first  thing  these  trees  get  every  year  is  a  thor- 
ough pruning.  This  is  done  in  the  winter  after  the 
severest  cold  is  over.  We  cut  out  all  dead  limbs  and 
remove  others,  so  that  they  do  not  crowd  and  so  that 
there  is  good  air  drainage  and  plenty  of  sunshine  on 
all  parts  of  the  tree.  This  also  keeps  the  tree  from 
bearing  too  much  fruit  and  helps  when  thinning.  The 
tree  is  kept  low  and  the  top  well  balanced.  The  pear 
trees  are  not  so  hard  to  keep  down  and  so  do  not  get 
so  much  pruning.     They  get  a  good  deal  of  pruning 


M*fly  Crowing  th*  Crop  it  Not  alh-AvailahU  Hmlp,  Bathmta  and  a  Market  arm  Eaatntial 


during  the  summer,  on  account  of  blight.  The  Bart- 
lett pears  are  especially  bad  for  blight,  which  is  cut 
out  as  fast  as  we  see  it,  and  yet  we  cannot  keep  clear 
of  it.  The  grapes  we  cut  back  to  two  buds.  The 
peaches  are  kept  low  and  well  balanced. 

After  the  trees  are  all  pruned  the  limbs  are  gath- 
ered and  burned.  Care  is  taken  not  to  scorch  any 
trees  when  the  limbs  are  burned.  During  the  winter 
we  also  fertilize  such  trees  as  need  nitrogen,  with 
chicken  manure  from  our  flock  of  150  chickens. 


After  all  this  is  done  and  spring  comes  along  and 
as  rent,   is  a  small  item  of  expense  as  compared  to     the  nice,  sunshiny  days  appear,  we  get  out  our  spray- 
^^^  same  land.     Since   land   is  more     ing  apparatus  and  get  it  Into  good  working  order. 


labor  used   on 

easily    acquired    than    labor   it    is    probable   that   the 

acreage  of  extensive  crops  will  be  increased. 

There  was  never  a  time  In  the  agricultural  history 
of  the  country  when  greater  judgment  should  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  part  of  the  farmer.     This  applies  not 


We  spray  the  trees  by  giving  them  a  good  soaking 
of  lime  and  sulphur.  We  spray  one  way  one  day  and 
then  watch  for  a  wind  that  will  help  us  spray  the 
other  way.  We  make  our  own  solution  and  test  it 
with  the  hydrometer  tester.     This  assures  us  that  we 


get  at  it  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen,  evenl 
though  a  few  hang  here  and  there.  The  peaches  are! 
sprayed  when  their  jackets  are  off. 

We  have  twenty-one  colonies  of  bees,  and  so  arel 
wise  enough  not  to  spray  when  the  trees  bloom.  \Ve( 
know  that  the  trees  did  not  bear  as  well  before  wel 
had  the  bees  as  they  do  now,  and  besides,  we  get  a| 
handsome  lot  of  honey  from  our  hives. 

After  the  June  drop  the  fruit  is  thinned.  This  igi 
done  by  cutting  off  the  small  and  ill  formed  fruit  withl 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  apples  we  thin  out  so  that  nol 
two  are  together,  and  jvhen  the  tree  is  full  they  arl 
thined  to  about  4  or  5  inches  apart.  The  peaches  are! 
thinned  about  the  same  distance  as  apples,  but  thel 
plums  can  hang  a  little  closer.  We  have  learned  byl 
experience  that  where  two  apples  hang  together  theyl 
are  apt  to  be  full  of  worms  and  begin  to  rot  whertT 
they  rub  each  other.  We  do  not  spray  twice  for  thel 
codling  moth,  but  like  to  get  one  good  spraying  and 
the  right  time.  After  the  fruit  is  brought  so  far  wj| 
leave  it  to  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  mature. 

The  early  apples,  plums,  peaches  and  pears  am 
picked  as  they  mature  and  sold  at  retail  to  our  m^ 
tomers  in  town  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  awfejJ 
The  grapes  are  also  sold  when  matured.    The  fall  an( 

winter  apples  are  picked  and 
stored  in  the  cellar,  where  wJ 
try  to  keep  them  as  near  thj 
cold  storage  plan  as  we  can 
They  are  sold  to  our  custoi 
ers  as  they  demand  them,  anJ 
if  this  does  not  take  them  aQ 
we  sell  to  the  stores  of  m 
town.  At  the  present  we  se 
choice  winter  apples  for 
cents  per  peck  or  $1.50  pe 
bushel.  I  think  we  can  sell  ak 
our  apples  by  retailing  thli 
year.  We  go  to  market 
least  every  week  and  some 
times  two  and  three  tim^s 
week,  just  as  the  season  de 
mands.  Our  apples  are  vei: 
nice  and  the  people  demand 
them.  We  have  some  of  tl 
very  choicest  Baldwins,  whic^ 
we  sell  at  4  cents  apiece  or 
cents  a  dozen.  We  also  haf 
some  very  large  Greening 
which  we  sell  for  5  centi 
apiece  or  50  cents  a  doze 
But  such  fruit  must  be  hi^hl] 
colored  and  without  a  bleniisl^ 
and  also  of  the  best  quality 
We  do  not  keep  a  strict 
count  of  the  fruit  trees  alonil 
but  know  if  they  are  s<  i 
tifBcally  cared  for  and  tt 
fruit  properly  handled  the 
are  a  source  of  a  neat  sum  of  money.  And  all  thU 
takes  more  time  than  it  does  to  write  it  out.  It  tak« 
work,  patience  and  brains.  But  If  one  wants  to 
can  raise  choice  fruit.  The  farm  papers  are  a  souro 
of  very  good  information  on  these  subjects,  and  s€ 
It  out  to  the  farmers  In  their  season,  and  hence 
mind  them  of  these  things  year  after  year.  Tli 
county  adviser  and  the  state  college  experts  are 
ways  willing  to  give  you  the  needed  Informatic 
Also  a  fruit  grower  should  have  the  latest  bulletin 
on  his  work. 
Pennsylvania. 

Capitalizing  the  "Cash  and  Carry"  Fh 

THIS  fall  we  had  several  barrels  of  apples  to  dii 
pose  of,  but  for  several  reasons  could  not  reti 
them  as  we  formerly  did.     We  therefore  arranged 


only  to  his  part  in  aiding  his  country  In  producing     get  it  strong  enough  for  the  scale  and  other  pests  that     Put  them  on  commission   In   the  town  "milk  dep 


food,  but  to  his  own  profits  as  well.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  close  observers  and  students  of  farming  that 
slightly  more  intensive  methods  might  be  followed 
with  field  crops  with  profit  For  example,  the  use  of 
a    better   grade   of   fertilizer   where   needed    will    be 

profitable,  since  the  labor  Involved  in  applying  a  low  they  need  It  to  do  good  work 
grade  goods  Is  the  same  as  for  a  higher  grade.  Those  planted  In  the  part  plowed, 
methodr  of  culture  that  may  be  improved  without  After  the  trees  have  bloomed  we  spray  for  the  cod- 
extra  labor  should  be  put  into  practice.  Efficiency  of  ling  moth.  We  used  the  powdered  form  of  arsenate 
labor  is  the  key-note  of  farming  today.  Some  have  of  lead  this  year,  but  like  the  paste  better,  which  we 
(ConciiMUd  on  p«c«  30)  alwavs  used  before.    We  use  about  4  to  5  pounds  of 


may  be  on  the  trees. 

When  the  weather  Is  well  advanced  Into  spring- the 
orchard  Is  plowed,  or  at  least  half  of  It,  every  year. 
The  plowing  is  done  before  the  trees  bloom.  The  trees 
are  then  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate,  as  we  think 

A  cultivated  crop  is 


and  placed  them  in  ordinary  one-half  bushel  size  p('' 
baskets.    Customers  would  come  to  the  store,  howcve 
admire  the  apples,  but  not  buy  them,  as  they  coul| 
not  get  them  home.     We  then  conceived  the  Idea 
placing  the  apples   in  splint  baskets  with  a  handl| 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  we  had.    Tt 
baskets   cost   us   fifty-five  cents  a  half   dozen.     ^1 
charged  ten  cents  extra  for  the  basket  when  seliii 
the  apples,  and  refunded  this  amount  when  the 
ket  was  returned.     In  this  way  we  used  them  sever 
times. — T.  Henry  White,  Pennsylvania. 
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AT  they  call  "morale"  In  the  army   is  what 

you  and  I  commonly  call  "backbone" — and  It 

today  as  If  the  winning  of  the  great   war  is 

(g  down  to  a  question  of  the  strength   of  the 

»ne8   of   the    peoples    Involved;    mind    you    the 

is,  not  altogether   the   armies.       Russia   is   no 

to  be  counted  on  because  her  national  morale 

llow— her  backbone  Is  broken.    They  tell  us  the 

[defeat  which  Italy  recently  suffered  was  caused 

wavering  of  the  people  back  of  her  armies — 

lecause   the   armies    themselves   lacked    courage 

Itamina— and   when   the   threat  of   annihilation 

ht  the  Italian  people  together  in  a  great  wave 

(voted     patriotism     the    Teuton     advance     was 

'<!.    We  can  never  fully  express  our  admiration 

armies  of  France  for  their  heroic  stand  before 

and  at  Verdun,  but  the  devoted  patriotism  and 

ini  of  the  French   people  under  every  kind  of 

ing  and   privation   has   inspired   the   valor   and 

[possible  the  success  of  their  soldiers.    We  have 

faith  in  the  intelligent,  courageous  warfare  the 

|h  Army  and  Navy  are  waging,  and  behind  it  we 

is  the  bulldog  tenacity— the  backbone — of  the 

people. 

le  from  what  we  may  think  of  the  other  quall- 
our  enemy  we  cannot  deny  that  Germany  has 
us  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  determination 
jndurance;    we  need   not  consider   Austria-Hun- 
JTurkey  and  Bulgaria  Individually,  for  Germany 
lates  them  all  and  her  backbone  is  theirs.     We 
[only   rumors  of  the  terrible   sufferings   of  the 
»i'   peoples— the  worst  will  not  be  known  until 
[ar  is  over — but  we  know  that  they  have  been 
le  and  are  growing  In  Intensity  daily. 
|nni(h   for  the  backbone  of  our  allies  and  our 
^hut  the  thing  that  concerns  you  and  me  most 
><tatu8  of  OMr  own   backbones  in   this  crisis. 
f<»'"  and  I  standing  behind  our  Government,  our 
and  Navy  and  our  Allies  with  our  hearts,  our 
our  tongues,  our  energies  and  our  purses  as 
'\e  a  right  to  expect  us  to?     Or  are  we  com- 
ing of  every  little  privation  and  Inconvenience, 
|k  fault,  criticising,  backbiting,  crying  for  peace 
price,  hanging  back,   "squealing"?     There  Is 
'g  will  bring  about  calamity  to  our  arms  more 
than  calamity-howling  and  weakening  at  home, 
^^ill   weaken   first,   Germany   or  the   Entente 
In  military  force  It  seems  to  be  a  deadlock 
'e  moment— with  our  Allies  waiting  for  us  to 
weight  In  the  scales  to  overbalance  Germany 
>er  Allies.     So  right  now  Its  a  battle  of  back- 
We  hear  rumors  of  dissensions  in  "the  Father- 
of  the  growing  scarcity  of  food,  munitions  and 
■es.  of  the  Increase  of  disease — will  Germany  be 
"^"t  to  suffer  a  curvature  of  the  spine?    We  can 
ioi>e  and  pray  that  our  Allies  will  stand  firm 


and  keep  their  backbones  stiff  and  straight  and  outlast 
the  Teutons— but  we  are  masters  of  our  own  spines 
and  therein  is  our  chance  to  win. 

We  are  having  a  little  trouble  to  contend  with— 
some  shortage  of  coal,  sugar  and  a  few  o>^her  com- 
modities, some  high  prices  to  pay,  some  trouble  in 
handling  our  freight  and  meeting  a  labor  shortage, 
some  unusual  taxes  to  pay— and  we  will  have  more  of 
these  and  other  troubles;  but  they  are  all  nothing  as 
compared  with  what  our  Allies  and  our  Enemies  have 
had  to  bear,  and  are  bearing— and  their  backbones  are 
still  holding  out!  Let's  get  together  then,  get  be- 
hind our  Government  and  our  Boys,  do  our  work  and 
pay  the  price  cheerfully,  quit  squealing  and  complain- 
ing, show  our  enthusiasm— and  win  the  war!  No  one 
ever  licked  the  United  States,  or  ever  will— if  your 
backbone,  and  mine,  hold  out!! 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Win-the-War  Garden  Articles 

\M  ANY  times  we  have  heard  criticisms  of  farmers' 
-LvJ.  gardens  and  the  dependence  of  their  table,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  period,  on  grocery  store  canned 
goods  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  pork,  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  Are  these  conditions  true  in  your  com- 
munity? We  hope  the  articles  in  our  Annual  Garden 
Number,  to  be  published  March  1st,  will  show  how  the 
farm  gardens  played  their  part  last  year.  The 
emergency  war  gardens  made  many  vacant  lots  in 
the  town.s  and  cities  blossom  last  year.  Many  of 
them  were  highly  successful,  but  we  are  not  Interested 
in  them  now.  We  want  the  stories  of  successful  farm 
gardens,  and  for  such  we  will  pay  special  prizes  as 
follows : 

Slo  for  the  best  article 
|10   for  the  second   best  article 
$8  for  the  third  best  article 
15  for  the  fourth  best  article 

The  articles  should  be  600  to  1200  words  long,  and 
good,  clear  photographs  add  to  their  value,  although 
they  are  not  essential  to  win  a  prize.  We  do  not 
expect  to  offer  prizes  for  gardens  as  suggested  re- 
cently by  one  of  our  Women's  Exchange  contributors. 
Why  should  we  and  why  would  gardeners  expect 
them?  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  offer  prizes  to  those  who 
enlist.  We  offer  our  prizes  to  those  who  will  tell  how 
they  accomplished  results  In  such  a  way  that  It  will 
be  an  inspiration  for  others  to  do  the  same  or  better 
this  year.  Truly  we  have,  as  producers,  a  responsible 
year  ahead  of  us.  It  might  be  that  your  garden  ex- 
perience and  enthusiasm  would  be  the  key  to  growing 
tons  of  food  if  you  will  only  give  us  a  chance  to  pub- 
lish it.  To  compete  for  the  special  prizes,  articles 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  February  15th. 

Make  Ice  While  the  Cold  Lasts 

Tj  ARVESTING  the  Ice  crop  to  help  win  the  war, 
*^  at  first  thought  might  seem  like  a  poor  way  of 
helping  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  If  the  anticipated 
shortage  of  ammonia  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice  occurs,  however,  lack  of  Ice  next  summer 
to  keep  food  products  will  be  no  small  Item.  Tlie 
small  towns,  country  meat  establishments,  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  will  be  among  the  first  to  feel 
an  Ice  shortage  and  they  are  in  position  now  to  fore- 
stall these  conditions  due  to  the  large  war  demands 
for  ammonia  and  the  enormous  consumption  of  coal 
In  the  war  industries.  American  ice  factories  and 
refrigerating  plants,  according  to  figures  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  use  annually  15,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

In  many  sections  the  practice  of  filling  the  Indi- 
vidual or  community  Ice  house  has  passed  with  the 
establishment  of  an  Ice  plant  at  the  railroad  siding. 
It  is  a  good  time  now  to  revive  this  old  custom.  Next 
summer,  when  It  is  as  hot  all  around  as  it  is  now  In 
the  vi(  inity  of  a  big  chunk  stove,  the  man  who  has  a 
surplus  of  Ice  can  readily  dispose  of  It  so  as  to  be 
well  repaid  for  the  small  effort  It  cost. 

Our  Prize  Articles 

A  FTER  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  thought  we 
^^  selected  the  four  articles  on  fruit  growing,  which 
appear  in  this  Issue,  as  the  prize  winners  in  our 
annual  horticultural  competition.  The  judges  thought 
that  these  four  not  only  covered  their  subjects,  but 
were  well  written  and  showed  the  personal  expression 
which  Is  essential  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  McCord  because,  among  other 
reasons,  his  plan  and  results  are  applicable  on  a 
large  number  of  farms  where  other  duties  have 
caused   the  orchard   to   be  neglected.     What  he  did 


can  be  done  many  times  over,  especially  this  year 
when  the  demand  on  all  sides  will  be  for  more  food 
products. 

Mr.  Hamm,  in  his  "Care  of  the  Home  Orchard," 
shows  In  a  clear  and  straightforward  way  how  it  is 
possible  to  ha.ve  a  variety  of  fruit  on  the  farm.  Our 
belief  that  his  article  would  appeal  to  hundreds  of 
our  readers  at  this  time  when  they  are  contemplating 
setting  out  new  trees,  was  one  factor  In  our  awarding 
him  second  prize. 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Warford  a 
recommendations  to  a  dairyman  devoting  six  acres 
to  small  fruits,  we  could  not  overlook  the  complete 
way  he  covered  the  small  fruit  subject  and  we  awarded 
him  third  prize.  Mr.  Goodley  received  the  fourth 
prize  because  his  article  on  "Strawberry  Growing" 
was  not  only  well  written  and  covered  the  subject, 
but  It  gave  cost  and  profit  figures,  something  many 
forgot  to  mention.  Many  other  articles  were  good 
and  we  will  publish  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  at 
our  regular  rates.  We  received  a  great  many  more 
manuscripts  this  year  than  we  did  last  year,  indicat- 
ing, it  would  seem,  an  increased  interest  in  fruit  rais- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  farm  life 
worth  living. 

Don't  Forget  Your  Ircome  Tax 

'-T^HOSE  of  us  who  have  been  used  to  thinking  that 
1  income  taxes  concern  only  millionaires  should 
note  the  fact  that  before  March  1.  1918.  every  unmar- 
ried person  having  a  net  income  of  $1000  or  more, 
and  every  married  person  having  a  net  income  of 
more  than  $2000  must  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government. 
It  is  not  the  Government's  duty,  either,  to  go  after 
the  tax;  the  tax  must  be  taken  to  it.  and  while  one 
might  get  along  all  right  for  a  while  without  paying 
anything,  severe  fines  and  penalties  are  provided 
and  will  surely  be  inflicted  as  soon  as  the  internal 
revenue  department  can  cover  the  United  States. 
Some  time  between  January  2nd  and  March  1st  an 
Income  tax  man  will  be  In  every  county  in  the 
Union.  Your  local  banker  will  be  the  best  man  to  post 
you  as  to  when  he  is  expected  to  be  around.  The  Gov- 
ernment representative  will  have  the  tax  forms,  will 
help  you  make  them  out,  answer  any  questions  and 
won't  charge  anything  for  his  services.  The  law  has 
many  provisions  and  some  exemptions,  more  than 
we  can  give  space  for  here,  so  the  sooner  each  indi- 
vidual whose  net  Income  equals  the  figures  given  is 
familiar  with  what  is  required  of  him  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Money  is  the  great  need  for  successfully  terminat- 
ing the  war  and  this  new  tax  will  raise  a  large  amount 
from  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  It.  The  poor 
man  is  exempt  and  others  pay  only  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have.  We  should  be  proud  to  pay  our  small 
share  In  this  way  In  order  that  those  who  are  paying 
a  great  deal  more — those  who  go  themselves  In  lieu 
of  money — may  return  victorious  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

For  any  one  interested  in  co-operative  farmers'  or- 
ganizations. Bulletin  No.  547.  entitled,  "Co-operative 
Purchasing  and  Marketing  Organizations  Among 
Farmers  in  the  United  States."  has  much  valuable  in- 
formation. It  consists  of  82  pa«es  and  among  other 
things  has  a  digest  of  the  co-operative  laws  for  thirty- 
three  states. 

"Control  of  Diseases  and  Insect  Enemies  of  the 
Home  Vegetable  Garden."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  85«. 
is  a  fully  Illustrated  70-page  treatise  of  vIUl  Interest 
to  every  gardener.  The  various  pests  are  considered 
Individually,  with  methods  for  their  prevention,  con- 
trol  and  eradication.  Formulas  are  given  for  fungi- 
cides and  Insecticides  and  correct  spraying  methods. 

"Raspberry  Culture"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  887.  It  contains  44  pages  and  is  fully  illus- 
trated, showing  the  correct  ways  to  raise  the  various 
varieties  of  this  popular  small  fruit  on  a  commercial 
scale.  The  diseases  and  insects,  propagation  and  use« 
of  this  fruit  are  also  given. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publications.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

New  York  readers  will  be  Interested  In  Bulletin  No. 
87.  "Grasses  and  Leguminous  Crops  in  New  York 
State.  "  recently  Issued  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  contains  270  pages,  is 
fully  illustrated  and  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
states  most  important  arop.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
residents  upon  application  to  Commissioner  CIju.  S. 
Wilson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

Data  as  to  increased  crop  yields 
due  to  the  use  of  Nitrate  are 
available.  Why  not  make  your 
business  of  crop  fertilizing 
profitable  by  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  whose  efficiency  is 
known? 

A  bushel  of  com  or  wheat 
or  a  bale  of  cotton  today  will 
buy  more  Nitrate  and  more 
Acid  Phosphate  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Send  for  "Increased  Crop  Yields 
from  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda" 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madisoo  Avenue*  Neiv  York 


II   ee '       >   Clover 

Honman  s  Seed 


Easily  passes  all  tests. 

l«t.  HKJIIKSTinPUR 

1  TV,  fiei«  from  danger- 

OU8  weed  seeds. 

2nd.   HARDIESV  pro- 

diuod    in   short,   cold 

HcaM)n8  of  the  North. 

3rd.    GERMINATION 

Ilir.n,     praetieally 

every  seed  will  grow. 

Assures  you  rnor*  hay 
Irom  •¥«!>  acr*. 

Hoifman's  Seed  Book 

fri  vt's  you  the  factK  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
Spring.  Oilers  choic- 
est 8t  rains  of  Clovers, 
Alfalfa,  Corn,  Oats. 
Maine- OTown  Pota 
toes,  Field  Peaa  and 
Ileans ;  w  ritetoday  for 
your  copy,  it's  free; 
samples  too.  if  you 
mention  thi»  paper. 

A.  H.HOFFMAN.  Ik. 

LaD<ii(ville, 
Laocatlcr  County,  Ptaaa. 


Does  a  Clean  Job — 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

That's  the  story  of  "SCALECIDE,"  the 
premier  dormant  spray.    It  will  abso- 
lutely clean  up  San  Jose  scale— will  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar    rot,    bud 
moth,  case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla, 
etc.    No  other  spray   will   do  all  this. 
"SCALECIDE"  can  b*  put  on  in  one- 
half  the  usual  time— a 
frfFiit  navinflr   in  labor 
ami  you  Kt't  thmugh  on 
time.  I'l^-a^innl  to  han- 
tllf.    Sold  OM  Money      ^^mrj^  ^:jm^^-\-  <.^^ 

ii*ndtoia\t  fMhookUt         ■^^■Tv"     \    ^  ,X   tl^ 

B.G.PRATT  CO., 

M'Pg  ChomiaU 
SO  Church  Street 
Dcft.  R       NcwYark 
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ARNES  BRASS 

prTcUca!    ^1    tvA  I  tK 

^Spray  Pamp  ever  made.   Has  all    ^ 

ifood  features  of  others 

and    many    that 

others    can't    use. 

Greatest  power  per  stroke. 

Adjustable  for  different  ohea.     All  I 

partn  rominR  in  contact  with  solu-l 

t ton  are   made  of  braaa-not  af-l 

f«^tod.       All    brass  jplunKer— all  I 

brass   bell  valvea.     All   Darts  ad- 1 

justable.    Famished  with  or  with- 1 

oat  hose  or  ii'>zzle.    See  paire  10  off 

our  eatalod   for  complete  deserip- 1 

tion.     Alno  many  other  styles,  onel 

to  salt  yoQ  at  a  price  that  is  rtpM. 

'  SsBd  postal  for  catalog  now 

TNK  BAMNCS  MrO.  CO. 
De»t.34 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Janiia/y  15,  191-8. 
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Trew — Roses— Vines 


In  •mall  or  large  lots  at  half  asents 
-  -  -  -  -  ,  F , 

_^  lary 

WaU  It.,  Besksstor.  M.  J. 
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THIIfD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Small  Fruits  a  Profitable  Side  Line 


C.  O.  WARFORD 


■T  0*n  HAR.  It'*  KIKO  OV  TnC  WOODS.  RsT**  MOMy  tm§ 
kaakaeb*.  Bead  lot  ftLMM  caUloft  No.  B6l  showing  low  prtoe 
aod  latest  Improremeats.     Flr«  order  gels  agency. 

I C*..  Ill  WMt  NairlMi  St.  CMcv.  a, 
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Careful  investigations  by  the  various 
farm  bureaus  of  the  United  States  have 
proved  conclusively  that  on  the  great 
majority  of  dairy  farms  the  highest 
actual  labor  income  can  only  be  secured 
when  one  or  more  side  lines  are  added 
to  the  farm  program  to  reinforce  the 
cash  returns  secured  from  the  dairy. 
This  cash  side  line  generally  consists  of 
either  fruit,  vegetables  or  poultry  and 
of  the  three,  all  things  considered,  I  be- 
lieve that  small  fruits  offer  to  the  ordi- 
nary dairyman  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  greatest  returns  from  the  time  and 
labor  expended. 

The  matter  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  and  keeping  it  constantly 
employed  at  profitable  work  is  always  a 
problem  on  the  dairy  farm.  If  sufficient 
help  is  secured  at  corn  planting  and  har- 
vesting time  to  do  all  the  work  required 
at  those  periods,  the  farmer  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  not  having  enough  work 


make  a  growth  about  4  inches  by  frost 
time  and  when  growth  is  killed  the  oat 
stalks  mat  down  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  form  quite  a  protective  cov- 
ering for  the  plants,  preventing  their  be- 
ing heaved  out  by  the  successive  thaw- 
ings  during  the  winter.  If  plenty  of 
mulch  is  applied  to  the  strawberry  patch 
in  winter  no  further  care  is  necessary  in 
spring  except  raking  the  mulch  from 
over  the  tops  of  the  rows  to  the  center 
spaces  to  keep  down  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture  until  picking  time.  An  acre  of 
strawberries  taken  care  of  in  this  way 
should  yield  3000  quarts  of  fruit,  or 
more.  When  picking  is  over,  about  July 
1st  to  10th,  the  entire  patch  is  plowed 
under  and  planted  to  rutabaga  turnips, 
beets,  or  cabbage,  to  be  sold  as  another 
cash  crop,  or,  if  needs  be,  it  could  be  fed 
to  the  cattle. 

Black  raspberries  make  another  good 
one-year  crop  to  be  used  in  the  regular 
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at  other  periods  to  keep  this  help  profit- 
ably employed  and  he  thus  loses  on  his 
operations.  Small  fruits  solve  this  prob- 
lem from  the  fact  that  their  planting 
time  is  early  in  the  spring  before  other 
planting  begins,  or  late  in  the  fall  after 
the  rush  is  over  and  their  harvesting 
time  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
children  have  their  school  vacation  and 
can  be  secured  to  assist  in  the  picking. 

Every  dairy  farm,  small  or  large, 
could  easily  spare  for  small  fruits  from 
two  to  six  acres,  and  this  amount  of 
land,  if  rightly  handled,  should  add  $300 
to  1900  to  the  farm  income  each  year. 
Given  six  acres  of  land  for  small  fruits, 
I  would  devote  one  acre  to  strawberries, 
three  to  black  raspberries,  one  to  cur- 
rants, and  one-half  acre  each  to  blackber- 
ries and  grapes. 

The  strawberries  I  would  grow  in  the 
regular  farm  rotation,  planting  them 
early  in  the  spring  following  a  crop  of 
last  year's  corn.  We  set  them  in  rows  4 
feet  apart,  with  plants  18  inches  dis- 
tant in  the  rows,  sotting  them  as  early  as 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  be- 
I  fore  other  farm  work  crowds.  The  culti- 
vator is  run  through  the  patch  once  a 
j  week  and  one  good  hand  hoeing  is  given. 
I  the  runners  all  being  kept  off  until  about 
August.  With  this  care  the  patch  gener- 
ally goes  Into  the  winter  in  good  shape. 
Then  when  the  ground  is  first  frozen  we 
apply  a  light  coating  of  manure  for  a 
Blight  protective  mulch,  which  Is  fol- 
lowed later  with  a  heavier  coating  of 
com  stalk  butts  that  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle leave  uneaten.  Some  people  secure 
this  protective  mulch  by  sowing  oats  at 
the  last  cultivating  in  the  fall.     They 


farm  rotation.  The  plants  are  set  very 
early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  in  rows  5  feet 
apart,  with  plants  set  2Vo  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  Planted  this  way  they  can  be 
worked  both  ways  so  that  in  fair  ground 
no  hand  hoeing  is  needed.  August  1st 
cultivation  should  stop  and  the  ends  of 
the  plants  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
dirt  or  a  little  stone  laid  over  the  tip  so 
that  these  tips  may  take  root  and  make 
plants  for  next  year's  setting.  During 
winter  the  bushes  may  be  trimmed  by 
cutting  off  all  vines  somewhat  and  leav- 
ing each  "hill"  in  a  bush  shape  with 
stubs  about  one  foot  long.  No  stakes  are 
required  this  way,  as  the  bushes  will  be 
Sf.lf-supporting. 

In  the  spring  the  black  raspberries  are 
cultivated  one  way  a  few  times  and  then 
about  June  10th  a  cover  crop  of  beans, 
vetch,  or  other  legume,  Is  sown  to  cover 
the  ground  and  keep  the  fruit  from  be- 
ing spattered  with  mud  from  the  dashing 
showers  that  may  come  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  As  soon  as  the  patch  is  picked 
the  bushes  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  and  the  patch  plowed  and  plant- 
ed with  turnips  or  rye,  or  the  cover  crop 
I.-:  allowed  to  grow  until  ready  to  turn 
under.  Handled  In  this  way  each  hill 
will  produce  about  one  pint,  or  1700 
quarts  per  acre. 

These  two  crops  practically  work  Into 
the  regular  farm  rotation  and  as  they  oc- 
cupy the  land  but  one  season  and  both 
can  be  followed  by  a  cover  crop  they 
really  help  build  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

Currants  are  a  permanent  fixture  for 
several  years.    The  beauty  of  the  currant 
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Grocuil 

Make 
your  best  y2 
Your  gar| 
will  be  beautiful  and  more  protlua 
if  you  plant  Maule*8  seeds.     Every! 
is  tested  for  health,  vigor  and  pro* 
power  before  the  seeds  are  sent  to 

THE  MAULE  SEED  B0( 

176  poget  full  of  valuable  plant'  pi 
ing  and  gardening  informatiom  •  I 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  packet  of  Ma 
Giant    Pansies— the   largest   and 
beautiful  known. 

You  satt  money  and  get  freA  tetit\ 
when  yoa  bmy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc.  I 

2127  Arck  Str««t  f^iKl 


fatm.  Garden  and  Orcbard  Took 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  quostions: 
How  can  I  irrow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  7    The 
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Barrel 
<rayer 


(hori/,uuLaI i  boI v«B  tbe apn 
problem  for  tbe  kusy  fu, 
Can  bo  used  in  any  w« 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable 
working  pump  placed  ov 
the  barrel — prevents  riuti 
all  parts  easy  to  reach. 
125  pounds  pressure  with  : 
nozzles.  SOand  lOOrsHona 
We  make  a  full  line  of  „ 
era.  Write  today  for  curl 
booklet. 


Barrel  Sprayer 

BatenuiiMTgCcBox   lE,GreBl«cV 


^^■1  ^)g^/g[^JBr  ^ftito  better  gardms. 

are  tested  for  puntvi 

vitality.    Havebe 

giving  satisf  actiooii 

over  50  years.     Bei 

and  try  oiur 

SFINEYEGETAILESIM 

One  large  packet  earh  of 
Bean.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rati- 
ish  and  Tomato — postpaid.  [ 
All  are  heavy  yielding  and  ex- 
ceptionally Hue  In  quality.    Try  them. 
Large  CATALOG  FREE 
Gives  hnlpful  cultural  dircctiona 
and   o(Trra   strictly    hish-cade 
batlairprioea.    Write  (or  it. 

Uringston  Seed  Co. 

B«>  >48  Caiaaboi,  Ohio 


\\  tkc  Lime  mA  FerUlUer  S»rca4cr  Tm  Sb* 

•IT'S  the  only  spreader  I  would  glveroom^ 
farm,  recently  wrote  one  of  our  cuBtonipr* 
Isn't  another  spreader  like  It."  Every  fe 
patented,or  ratents  pending  coverlnsrthrnij 
to  TIIK  eiTABANTEE  HAlfVFAq 
INO  I^OMPANT,  I»«pt  «a.  Baltli 
Msrjittiid,  the  largest  ezcluslvc  lini'»i>| 
tlllEersprea<ler  manDfarturers  In  the  world  ' 
for  their  spreader  catalog.     IT'8  FREK 


PEACH  &APP1 
TREES  2c  & 

pear,  PlaM,  Okerry,  Saall  Pralta,  Strawkerrlei,  TIbm,! 
eKNVIIlE  HALE  BCSDRD  freai  B^arUc  i.  ■•  DiLlI 
flENlTINB  Dellrtoai  1PPLE9.  Write  tar  fre*  wtalef. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  74   CIsvalar 


HAY  AND  STR 

shlimients   wanted.       Also   potatoes,  aiipl*^ 
poultry  and  all  produce.  Promi't  returns.  li"1 
«lblM  6i.  Bro.,  S«S  H.  Wvmt  St. 


ICE    PLO^ 


Cuts    two    rowH     ^\ 
men    with    sawn     *l 
diiv  for  catalog  aij 
WM.  M.  P«AT.  Laflrenr* 


100 1:^::^  Plants  $1.1 

f7.no  per  1000.  CaUlog  of  80  varieties  free.  «<" 
Lowest  prices.    l„  o.  Tingle,  Boi  66,  PHf* 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

plete  and  nicely  plrtnred  t>ook.  Tells  s'l  *\ 
vigorous  stof'k  Rronri  iiest  wav.  M»y"*J 
Il«i««i7«  ■•rrlll,  Micla.  JMtaMMM  AV 


crop  Is  that  after  ripening  the  fruit  will 
hang  on  the  bushes  a  long  time,  so  that 
it  may  be  gathered  whenever  other  work 
its  not  pressing.  Currants  should  be  set 
5x5  feet  early  in  spring  or  late  in  the 
'■fall,  cultivated  both  ways  until  about 
July  1st  and  then  a  cover  crop  sown  to 
be  plowed  under  the  following  spring, 
that  the  soil  may  be  kept  filled  with 
humus.  A  currant  bush  will  yield  all 
the  way  from  2  to  10  quarts,  depending 
upon  the  fertility  and  care  given.  The 
greatest  drawback  in  currant  culture  is 
the  green  currant  worm,  which  must  be 
kept  in  check  by  applications  of  arsenate 
of  lead. 

Strawberries,  black  raspberries  and 
currants  are  all  crops  which  come  dur- 
ing the  school  vacation  season  and,  if 
necessary,  may  be  gathered  by  children 
without  the  aid  of  the  regular  farm  help. 
If  help,  other  than  school  children,  can 
be  procured,  blackberries  and  grapes 
-  should  be  added  to  the  before  mentioned 
crops  to  make  a  succession  of  pickings 
until  freezing  weather. 

Blackberries  are  set  in  rows  8  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  They  are  kept  well  cultivated  and 
the  second  year  are  tied  to  wires  which 
are  run  along  the  rows  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  Blackberries  are  enormous 
yielders  and  an  acre  has  many  times 
yielded  10,000  quarts,  but  the  price  re- 
ceived Is  seldom  as  much  as  that  for 
strawberries,  black  raspberries  and  cur- 
rants. 

Grapes  are  tbe  last  small  fruit  crop 
of  the  season  and  will  hang  upon  the 
vines  a  long  time,  and  like  the  currant, 
may  be  gathered  when  other  work  does 
not  crowd.  The  grape,  like  the  black- 
berry, must  be  supported  by  wires  and 


lo  a  permanent  crop,  giving  profitable 
yields  year  after  year. 

The  question  of  a  market  may  be 
brought  up  by  some,  but  this  really  is 
the  least  of  the  problems  connected  with 
small  fruit  growing  as  a  side  line  con- 
nected with  the  dairy,  from  the  reason 
that  in  dairy  sections  very  few  are  en- 
gaged in  fruit  growing  and  a  market  can 
nearly  always  be  found  within  a  short 
distance  from  home,  among  the  neigh- 
bors, for  all  the  good  fruit  that  can  be 
grown. 

Another  industry  that  can  be  added  in 
connection  with  small  fruit  grov/ing  is 
the  making  of  preserves  and  jams  in  the 
winter  from  the  strawberries,  black  rasp- 
berries, grapes,  currants,  etc.,  that  are 
grown  in  the  summer.  In  case  of  a  large 
crop  or  a  small  demand  for  the  fresh 
fruit  it  may  easily  be  put  in  gallon  tin 
cans,  soldered  up,  cooked  a  short  time  to 
keep  the  contents  and  then  held  for  win- 
ter the  same  as  the  large  preserving  es- 
tablishments hold  their  jam  and  pre- 
serve stock.  In  winter  the  gallon  cans 
are  opened  or  unsoldered  with  the  same 
tool  that  solders  them  in  summer,  the 
contents  dumped  out  into  a  tin  pan  or 
copper  kettle,  a  pound  of  sugar  being 
added  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  cooked 
down  into  preserves  and  jams,  placed  in 
glass  jelly  jars,  labeled  and  sold.  The 
tin  can  is  washed  out.  dried  and  saved 
for  future  use.  This  gives  work  in  win- 
der to  the  farm  help,  so  the  hands  may 
be  kept  at  useful  productive  work  dur- 
ing the  dull  months  of  winter  and  thus 
bo  on  hand  when  active  operations  begin 
in  spring.  A  few  acres  of  small  fruit 
will  add  much  to  the  financial  happiness 
of  any  proprietor  of  a  dairy  farm. 

'Sew  York. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Growing  Strawberries  for  Market 


SAMUEL  GOODLEY.JR. 


I  have  grown  and  sold  a  good  many 
tons  of  strawberries.  Out  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  more  or  less  costly  ex- 
perience, the  first  thing  I  would  say  to 
a  beginner  who  thinks  of  growing  ber- 
ries for  profit  Is  that  he  should  be  very, 
very  careful  to  plant  the  right  varie- 
ties. Plant  the  kinds  which  seem  to  do 
best  In  the  soil  of  your  neighborhood 
and  sell  best  in  the  markets  to  which 
you  haul  or  ship.  Plant  the  good,  big 
kinds.  The  largest  item  of  expense  in 
berry  growing  is  the  picking,  and  with 
the  cost  of  picking,  2  cents  a  box,  deduct- 
ed, a  crate  of  14-cent  berries  is  worth 
Just  six  times  as  much  net  as  a  crate  of 
4-cent  ones. 

Out  of  the  hundred  or  more  varieties 
listed  by  the  largest  growers  of  plants  I 
have  not  found  more  than  six  or  eight 
to  be  profitable  with  us,  although  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  highly  recommended 
sorts. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  commer- 
cial berry  are  that  it  makes  a  bed  of 
large  plants,  but  not  too  many,  with 
heavy  foliage  and  deep  roots,  berries 
growing  on  stiff,  upright  stems,  not  too 
many,  but  large  ones  throughout  the 
season.  Then  it  must  look  good,  keep 
well  and  taste  good.  The  one  variety 
that  combines  more  good  qualities  than 
any  other  I  have  grown  is  the  Chesa- 
peake. As  grown  here  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  no  other  berry  is  fit  to  go 
In  the  same  crate  with  it.  It  is  among 
strawberries  what  the  Bartlett  is  among 
pears,  the  Concord  among  grapes,  the  El- 
berta  among  peaches. 

I  dwell  a  little  on  this  subject  of  se- 
lection because  it  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  Several  years 
ago  I  planted  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  ber- 
ries in  a  small  jiatch,  and  among  them 
tried   a  few   Chesapeake   plants,   which 


were  then  new  and  costly.  Its  apparent 
superiority  was  such  that  I  saved  and 
planted  all  my  plants  for  a  year  or  two. 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  grow  the 
variety  in  my  county,  where  it  has  al- 
ways topped  the  market.  I  sold  thou- 
sands of  plants  to  the  neighbors. 

Being  away  from  home  a  year  or  two 
I  got  out  of  berry  plants.  I  bought  a 
row  of  Chesapeakes  from  a  neighbor  in 
the  summer  of  1912,  to  be  dug  and  de- 
livered the  following  spring.  I  did  this 
so  as  to  be  assured  of  fresh  dug  plants 
and  to  have  them  the  day  my  ground 
was  fit  to  plant.  Then  we  plowed  down 
an  old  truck  patch  well  set  to  Alsike 
and  White  clover  and  planted  beans. 
The  beans  yielded  bountifully  that  fall, 
but  beans  were  not  bringing  war  prices 
then.  However,  the  soil  the  next  spring 
was  in  ideal  shape  as  to  humus  and 
mechanical  condition.  We  plowed  this 
patch  in  April,  1913,  and  put  it  in  good 
order  by  alternate  harrowing  and  roll- 
ing. Then  we  marked  out  rows  4  feet 
apart  with  a  corn  marker  and  sowed 
bone  meal  in  the  row  at  the  rate  of  1000 
pounds  per  acre.  Next  we  covered  in 
the  bone  and  made  a  ridge  for  planting 
by  using  an  old-fashioned  com  coverer 
with  two  teeth  in  front.  Thus  we  had 
a  good  supply  of  available  fertilizer 
M'orked  into  the  soil  Just  where  the  new 
bed  would  grow. 

Having  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a 
favorable  rain,  we  did  not  start  to  set 
our  plants  until  about  the  last  of  April. 
We  set  the  plants  as  fast  as  they  were 
dug  and  as  the  weather  was  cool  and 
damp  for  a  few  days  they  made  a  good 
stand.  They  were  set  agout  20  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  roots  well  spread  and  firm  in 
the  ground  with  the  soil  packed  closely 
Just  even  with  the  crown.    In  hoeing  we 


Play  Safe! 

Why  risk  all  of  your  season's  profits  in  specohfire  oops? 

Com,  the  great  foundation  crop  of  American  agri- 
culture, offers  every  farmer  both  a  fair  profit  for  his 
work  and  an  opportunity  to  help  win  the  war.  Un- 
like potatoes  and  the  other  truck  crops,  com  can  be 
safely  stored  for  many  months.  It  is  high  in  food  value 
and  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  all  farm  animals. 

War  conditions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of 
The  world's  shortage  of  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of 


corn. 


other  grains  give  the  com  crop  a  value  and  importance 
which  is  greater  today  than  ever  before.  Every  tarml&r  is 
forced  to  run  many  risks.  Why  not  play  as  safe  as  possible 
and  plant  a  large  acreage  of  this  staple  crop. 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Fertilizers 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 

1857  The  Business  Fanners'  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

Will  help  you  raise  Corn  for  $«12  per  bushel 

Even  at  three  times  this  cost  it  is  still  a  profitable  crop  at 
$1.00  a  bushel.  The  price  is  almost  double  that  figure  now. 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Com 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $.12  per  bushel — 

How  far  apart  would  you  space  the  rows  ? 
How  would  you  test  your  seed  ? 
When  would  you  plant? 

All  of  these  questions  and  many  more  are  ^lly  covered 
in  our  book  *'Com,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming. ' '  This  book  will  help  you  grow  more  bushels 
on  the  same  acres.  It  is  written  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  you  some  good  suggestions. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  ask  for  the  name  of  our  near* 
est  agent.  We  want  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Perhaps  this  proposition  mav  interest  yoi^. 

Addret  Mail  Division 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  Americsn  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


'Corn- 


Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must   be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not  Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 


SPRING  FERTIUZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Play  safe  and  get  your  fertiliser  ttorml  in  your  own  bam.  War  conditione 
have  decreased  the  supply  of  fertilizer,  and  increasMl  the  demand. 
Late  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  WltH  Voup  E>ealer 

Pew  dealers  hare  sufficient  storace' apace  to 'earrv  l>r«^*  f*»*iti.*.  ...i^k.  .^ 

-evtn  fJia."**  *"  *•"  ***'•  "p-*5'e.?i;:i'-:;;,i',;'ii!!iVe' di.2::rr*;.s 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer— plae«  rour  order  nninf  *iixI.i.l  ki..  ».  »_wi» 
order.  an<S  make  up  a  f«U  cVrload.  ^hen TTur  c7ri?r'5ii  ha^  m7<SJ  II 
po8«ible-on  on*  of  rour  return  trips.  Take  part  of  xhmlmr^Ur&J^ATlr^ 
the  car  if  you  eaa.     Hasten  tti»loadin»-frs«  tff  car  fir  olhS  iSi. 


Order  Sprino  F'erttflBcr  NOW 

JlarSaTcSii^'tioT  •"""•"  ■"*  "  *•  •—  »*»•  *«  '»•"  PTtlfwatd  .eUeeia. 
Soadfor  liCoralare  to  Ds^arlaaat  IS 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

i      ,^¥  ''^^ National  Fertilizer  AaMociation 

Postal  TeUgrapli  BIdg.,  Ckieago         Tlia  Ma.««y  BIdg..  Balilmor* 


FIELD  SEEDS 

Z'S  ■•2?  '"'*  money  on  your  8e«»d  Bill.  Write  for  our  Special  Ifoney-Sayinc  Price  Liet 
ana  tec  our  reduced  pricea  on  Host  Quality  Ouaranleed   Seed,   You  ■tiouldknow  about 


IT  WIOLESALE 
PRICES 


..  r^.*\  onceiand  b«  ronvinoed.   Kverytbing  Unarant^ed  nauaX  to  ftam- 


JU'  'ow  price*,  .i' "^^-'i  ">"''•»••"  i-w  i"ii»iuo«ju.  r.nTyi,mu«  uuaranicea  ?qu«i  10  oam- 
E,t?i.2I  }X^^\  RtfuiKJed.  Don't  pay  d.mble  prc.flu  on  Oraea  Seed.  t)ur  jeeda  are  wid 
subject  to  (jK>ferum.  nt  teat,  lU»e  Jow  pncea  on  Seed  CJorn,  Oata.  Wheat,  Hpeita,  Bar- 
«?/,™*^'*"?V,**''i'**~  a*  '*?^?*-  ***••  Vet<-h.  Sudan  Oraaa.  I'oUtoee.  Arttoiiokea  and  all 
«i!I  ...T     if;  1^°  ^^^^-  r>"n*t  order  until  you  write  for  bia  116-n.  caUloa.  Free  sam- 


im  upwiaj   iow  pri<f8  on  aee<l*  y.m  ivntiire 
who  aak  for  iC   Write  now.  A.  A.  feerry 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  16,  1918. 


^ 


The  world  looks  to  you,  Mr. 
American  Fanner,  and  is  will- 
ing to  pay  you  big.    Get  out  of 
your  farm  all  that  is  in  it.     The 
extra  bushels  per  acre  are  impor- 
tant to  the  world  and  they  are  clear 
profit  to  you.    Are  your  crops  as  big  as 
they  should  be?    You  can  get  bigger  and 
better  crops  by  using 

Superior 

L^Gnain  DfUIs. 

Every  feed  sows  a  measured  quantity  of  seed.  Superior  Drills 
do  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  every  furrow  opener  makes  a  perfect, 
roomy  seed  trench,  with  the  seed  at  an  even  depth. 

Made  of  the  choicest  materials.  Special  features:  Double  run 
positive  force  grain  feeds — two  feeds  in  one.  Parallel  disc 
bearings  guaranteed  for  hfe  of  drill.  Superior  telescoping  steel 
conductor  tubes — non-breakable;  no  buckling,  kinking,  bending  or 
collapsing.  Superior  patented  o8cillating|drag-  ^^^ 
bars  insure  50%  more  clearance.  ■  i«^ 

Constructed  for  Use  With  Any  Tractor  |  s 


Made  for  nowins  all 
larco  aiui  small 
gnuiK  in  4,  n.  7  and 
inch  r«wfi  in  plain 
crain  and  fertilizer 
itylta. 


SD    ^EF  ^3R 


It  will  pay  you  to  iiac  thia 
Drill  because  its  effective 
and  economical  sowing 
will  bring  you  greater 
profits  in  incroasca  crops. 
Superior  Drills  arc  noted 
for  lightness  of  draft,  ea^e 
d  operation  and  UDUSual 
strength. 


Send  for  the  Superior  Catalog 

Note  th*  Warranty.    The  drill  for  your  purpose  is  illustrated  and  described  and  is  backed  by 
our  auaranty.    Call  upon  your  dealer  and  nave  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features 
^  of  the  Superior  Drill — the  Drill  that  has (ained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  Amerioui  Seeding-Macfaine  Co.,  Inc.        SpringiieMy  Ohio 


Raise  bigger  crops 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


You  can't  meet  the  urgent  need  of  cultivating  increasc< 
acreage  this  year  with  old-style  out-of-date  tools  and  meth- 
ods.    Get  Planet  Jr  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultivators,  and 
double  your  acreage.     They  are  strong,  yet  so  light  they  can  be 
readily  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.     Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  PUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow  sows  all  earden  seeds  (in  drills  or  bills),  plows,  opens  ftirrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.    A  handmacnine  that  does 
the  work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and 
docs  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  one-horse  cultivator  made, 
fit  is  stronger,  better  msde  and  finished.     Lastslonger.     Its  depth 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.     Culti- 

▼ates  deep  or  shallow  and  different  width  rows.    15  other  ^^x^     .^^^  M      A 

styles ol one-horse  cultivators— various  prices.  .^^    .^^S^ I  Wifc  • 

SL  ALLEN  A  CO   BoxTTll      Philadelphia 
New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

lOoftratM  Plaart   Jr«  dolsK  actual 

fafm  umI  garden    work,   asd  dc> 

tcribes  over  SS  diSerent  tools,  ia- 

cludiDf  Seeden.  Wheel- H»es. 

H«fM-Hoe«,     Harrow*,    Or- 

ctuwd-.    href',    and    Flvot- 

Whcel  RidiD(  CuMvaton. 
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-  -— — .  Don't  faQ  to  faiTCBtigatethcMtiargains 
SfSJ^SP^lZ?^  Timothy  $8.28  ba..Clowr$14  tof  16,Alf*I 
iBi«.90^Akik«CloyCTandTim<>thy.|6.60.  SweetClover am 
••^  "S"  ^  '^  ^•**"  sturoportionately  low  prices. 
All  sold  sobj«et  toSUte  or  Gomimient  Tc«t  under  an 
■tisohiteisaay  teslifrsalaa.  We  are  specialists  ia 
crass  and  t«M  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you  money 
and  rive  qnlek  seriiee.  Send  today  for  oar  biir  profit* 
■iMurfna.  Boney-^kTing  Seed  Guide  which  explains  all, 
fre«.    Boy  DOW  and  sere  money.    Write 
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were  careful  not  to  loosen  the  plant,  nor 
to  cover  the  crown,  nor  hoe  dirt  away 
from  the  roots.  The  patch,  consisting 
of  one  acre,  was  hoed  three  times  that 
summer  and  bedded  just  a  little  thick. 
The  only  fault  the  Chesapeake  berry  has 
is  in  sometimes  not  setting  enough  new 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  on  a  gar- 
den spot,  well  fertilized,  planted  early 
and  well  cared  for.  It  is  not  a  lazy 
man's  berry. 

This  patch  was  not  manured  or  top- 
dressed  in  winter,  but  the  coarse  weeds 
were  taken  out  the  next  spring.  Then 
it  was  top-dressed  twice  with  nitrate  of 


Plants 

Rent  of  ground 

Preparing  ground 

%  ton  bone  meal 

Sowing  bone  meal 

Setting  plants   

Hoeing,    weeding,    etc... 

Weeding  in  1914 

200  lbs.  nitrate 

Picking  and  hauling- . . . 


I  3S.00 
10.00 

6.00 
16.00 

1.00 
10.00 
30.00 
12.00 

5.00 
100.00 


$223.00^ 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
strawberries  are  a  costly  crop  to  raise 
and  put  in  market,  and  profits  are  possi- 


-^*yip*'^ 
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Children  and  Woman  arm  a  Bis  ^'J  in  Picking  Strawhrnrrit* 


soda,  100  pounds  being  applied  just  be- 
fore any  bloom  came  out  and  another 
100  pounds  after  the  fruit  had  set. 

From  this  patch  we  sold  $70  worth  of 
plants  in  early  spring  and  $487  worth 
of  berries  at  wholesale  after  taking  out 
commission.  The  approximate  cost  would 
be: 


ble  only  when  a  good  crop  Is  secured 
and  sold  at  a  good  price.  A  profit,  how- 
ever, of  $330  an  acre  is  worth  consider- 
ing. If  you  are  so  situated  aa  to  soil, 
markets  and  labor  as  to  engage  in  it  you 
can  still  make  money  in  the  growing  of 
strawberries. 
Pennsylvania. 


More  Apples  and  How  to  Sell  Them 


Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  have  shown  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  annual  yield  of 
apples  in  mature  orchards  250  to  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Such  increases  have 
been  obtained  during  a  period  of  nine 
years  in  one  case  and  ten  years  in  an- 
other. The  experiments  were  conducted 
on  Volusia  and  DeKalb  soils,  the  two 
most  extensive  soil  types  in  the  state. 

The  annual  food  value  of  the  increas- 
ed yield  alone  in  these  experiments  is 
much  greater  than  the  food  value  of  a 
25-bushel  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  food 
value  of  fruit  is  only  one  of  its  import- 
ant influences  in  the  diet.  Fruit  growers 
should  therefore  realize  that  they  are 
making  a  very  direct  and  important  con- 
tribution toward  winning  the  war  when 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  yields  of  their 
orchards. 

The  above  Increased  yields  were  ob- 
tained by  fertilizer  applications  equiva- 
Itnt  to  about  6 Ms  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  13  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
each  mature  tree.  In  general,  however, 
an  application  of  4  or  5  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  8  or  10  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate for  each  bearing  tree  is  usually 
sufficient.  To  affect  the  crop  of  the  same 
season,  experiments  indicate  that  at 
least  half  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  should 
bo  applied  ahead  of  the  bloom  and 
preferably  shortly  after  the  buds  have 
started  in  the  spring. 

The  fertilizer  can  be  scattered  over  the 
root-feeding  area  and  left  to  be  carried 
down  by  the  rains,  or  it  may  be  culti- 
vated into  the  soil,  according  to  Dr.  .J.  P. 
Stewart,     in     charge    of     experimental 


pomology  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

A  recent  inspection  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing markets  of  the  country  has  again 
emphasized  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  yet  realize  the  importance  of 
packing  their  products  in  a  careful  and 
attractive  way,  and  then  accompanying 
them  with  the  grower's  name  and  guar> 
antee,  or  a  definite  mark  or  brand. 

A  manufactured  article  can  command 
only  a  low  price  on  the  market,  unless 
the  source  of  production  is  indicated,  as 
buyers  are  generally  suspicious  of  any 
manufactured  article  upon  which  the 
manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  place  his 
name.  Such  articles  are  likely  to  be 
classified  and  sold  as  "junk."  Farmers 
are  the  only  class  of  citizens  who  can 
regularly  offer  thefr  products  as  Junk 
and  still  survive. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stewart  this  is 
not  necessary  in  case  of  the  fruit  or  vege- 
table grower.  Those  with  sufficient  skill 
and  intelligence  to  break  away  from  the 
general  practice  and  to  place  a  good  arti- 
cle on  the  market — backed  by  their  own 
name,  brand  or  guarantee — will  general- 
ly make  a  good  profit. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  "Sunklst" 
oranges  and  Hood  River  apples,  and  the 
famous  Hale  brand  of  peaches  with  card 
enclosed  reading  "U-C  top,  U-C  all." 
Other  less  pretentious  but  equally  effec- 
tive schemes  are  the  blue-rimmed  vege- 
table hampers,  with  grower's  name  and 
address  stenciled  on  them.  In  this  way 
10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  in  price  over 
the  competing  unmarked  produce  has 
been  secured  by  Horace  Roberts  and  oth- 
ers in  New  Jersey. 
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RAYNTITE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

marking  X  before  aubject  that  interests  you 


iRayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 


Marine  Spcl.  (U.S.Std.) 


Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Light  for  Mills 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Auto  Enamel 


I Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 


Challenge  Collars 


Novelty  Sheeting 


Transparent  Sheeting 


Py-ra-lin  Rods&Tubes 


Py-ra-lin  Pipe  BiU 


Pjr-ra-lin  Specialties 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Hunting 


Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Leather  Solutions 
Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  Lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dips 


Bronzing  Liquids 


Pyroxlin  Solvents 


Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Saltpetre 


Wood  Pulp 


Pigmeiu  Bases 
Tar  Distillates 


Dyes  and  Bases 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


TlPWrnnnrnmriTTTmrmTm^^ 


Top  That  Stays  New 

A  grey,  dingy,  faded  top  will  make 
any  car  look  passe.  Don't  sell  your 
car  because  the  top  looks  shabby. 
Get  a  new  top — a  top  that  stays  new. 


KlAYNTlTL 

never  fades.  It  is  water,  grease,  stain  and 
dust  proof — and  as  cleanable  as  glass.  When 
soiled  by  travel,  plain  water  will  restore  its 
beauty.  !t  is  guaranteed  not  to  leak,  crack 
nor  peel  for  one  year,  but  built  to  last  the 
life  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  re-top  your  car 
with  Rayntite. 

Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon  and  send 
for  samples,  booklet — and  list  of  cars  on 
which  Rayntite  is  furnished  as  regular 
equipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World'*  Largmat  Atakmra  of  Lmeithmr  Sabttitutms 

Wilmington,  .  .  .  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburfh,   N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  New  Toronto,  Ont 


Explosive!        ==4 


Vint  the   Du   Pont    Product  Store, 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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The  Dv  Pont  American  Industries  are; 

E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  8c  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  -  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York, 

.  iTory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrisons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Ckemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York        -        Dyes  aud  Dye  Bases 
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The  world  looks  to  you,  Mr. 
American  Farmer,  and  is  will- 
ing to  pay  you  big.    Get  out  of 
your  farm  all  that  is  in  it.     The 
extra  bushels  per  acre  are  impor- 
tant to  the  world  and  they  are  clear 
profit  to  you.    Are  your  crops  as  big  as 
they  should  be?    You  can  get  bigger  and 
better  crops  by  using 

Qmjerior 

L/Gfein  Drills 

Every  feed  sows  a  measured  quantity  of  seed.  Superior  Drills 
do  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  every  furrow  opener  makes  a  perfect, 
roomy  seed  trench,  with  the  seed  at  an  even  depth. 

Made  of  the  choicest  materials.  Special  features:  Double  run 
positive  force  grain  feeds — two  feeds  in  one.  Parallel  disc 
bearings  guaranteed  for  life  of  drill.  Superior  telescoping  steel 
conductor  tubes — non-breaknl)le;  no  })ucklinp;,  kinking,  bending  or 
collapsmg.  Superior  patented  oscillating^drag- 
bars  insure  50%  more  clearance. 

Constructed  for  Use  With  Any  Tractor 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  this 
Drill  because  its  effect  ive 
and  economical  sowing 
will  bring  you  greater 
profits  in  iiicroasetl  crops. 
Superior  Drills  are  noted 
for  lightness  of  draft,  ease 
of  operation  and  UQUSUal 
Btrengtb. 


Send  for  the  Superior  Catalog 

Not*  the  Warranty.    The  drill  for  your  purpose  is  illuatrated  and  described  and  is  backed  by 
our  guaranty.    Call  upon  your  doaler  and  nave  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features 
^  of  the  Superior  Drill — tbe  Drill  that  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.        SpringfieMy  Ohio 


MaHp  for  nnwinic  all 
larKO  aixi  BmaU 
in'ainfl  in  4 .  n,  7  and 
8  iiicli  rowM  in  plain 
Brain  and  fertiliior 
atylea. 
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Raise  bigger  crops 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


You  can't  meet  the  urgent  need  of  cultivating  increase( 
acreage  this  year  with  old-style  out-of-date  tools  and  meth- 
ods.    Get  Planet  Jr  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultivators,  and 
double  your  acreage.     They  are  strong,  yet  so  light  they  can  be 
readily  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.     Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow  sows  all  earden  seed<;  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
thrm.  hoes  and  cultivates  all  throueh  the  season.    A  hand-machine  that  does 
the  work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and 
does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  oifehorse  cultivator  made, 
fit  is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished.     Lasts  longer.     Its  depth 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.     Culti- 
vates deep  or  shallow  and  different  width  rows.    15  other 
styles  of  ooc-horse  cultivators—various  prices. 

5  L  ALLEN  &  CO   BoxTTll      PhiUdelphia 
New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

lUuitrates  PUnrt  Jn  doing  actual 
brm  and  girden    work,  and  de- 
scribes over  SS  diflrreot  tools,  io- 
dudiof   Seeders.   Wheel- Hoes, 
Hone- Hoes,     Harrowt,    Or- 
chard-,   Heet-,    and    Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
WriUpvtal/vr  U  t«d»tl\ 
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GRASS  SEED 

FREESAMPLES 


WontfM^I  ValM 

WIralasai*  Prie«s 

-,  ^         — Profits  DIvltfatf 

Jfith  eDstomers.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
S^*2;'?*.T«'t«d  Timothy  $3.26  bo. .Clover $14  to  $16, Alfal- 
fj $8.90. AJsjkeClover  and  Timothy,»6.60.  SwectClovcrsnd 
•uMT  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
All  sold  BUbjeet  to  State  or  Government  Text  under  an 
>bsolote  wsiisy  bacit  yraitt— .  We  are  spocialisU  in 
grass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  yoa  money 
and  givs  qaiek  service.  Send  today  for  our  big  profit 
■baling.  iBoi>ey-Baving  8«<^  Gaide  which  explains  all, 
free.    Boy  now  and  Rave  money.    Write 

Hwirif  Matual  Sewl  Co^  Oept.  «to.  Chkuo,  IKaeit 


FoDoder  Harrows  Do 

■Outwork  and  outwrar  Sl»»l.  Auk 
llW).n00  UBerii.  I>e«li-n.  Hall  or  U 
ll-f  prlr..    rntnlov.     If,   nW.f...    All 

Write  0«  H*  Pounder*  sta.  ss  rort  AUinton,  wis. 
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STMWIERRIES 

Growers  who  use  Kellogg  Pedi- 

I  gree  Plants  and  follow  theKenogg  < 

Way  make  $600  to  $1200  per  acre. 

FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

yea  can  make  big  and  quick  proflts 
I  growing  and  aethng  strawberries  the  Kel- 
ta  Way.    Pictures.and  fully  dencribes  the  \ 
wld-famous  Kellogg  Ftrawberry  Gardens, 
lao  th«  wondarfurKetlocB  Kvrrbearins 
Dtrawb«rfiea .    Offer*  bl>  eaah  priiea, 
,  to  tmyaaml  viria,  and  riVaa  ttia  wa 


FREE 

AND 

POST 
.PAID 


[  an  folka  80  raeipaa  for  inakin*  dall- 
I  eloua  atrawbarry  dalnUaa.    writ*  i 
loday-it'a  rRRR. 


•.  M.  KEUOOO  COMMRY 


WRITE 
FOR  IT 

TODAY 


were  careful  not  to  loosen  the  plant,  nor 
to  cover  the  crown,  nor  hoe  dirt  away 
from  the  roots.  The  patch,  consisting 
of  one  acre,  was  hoed  three  times  that 
summer  and  bedded  just  a  little  thick. 
The  only  fault  the  Chesapeake  berry  has 
is  in  sometimes  not  setting  enough  new 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  on  a  gar- 
den spot,  well  fertilized,  planted  early 
and  well  cared  for.  It  is  not  a  lazy 
man's  berry. 

This  patch  was  not  manured  or  top- 
dressed  in  winter,  but  the  coarse  weeds 
were  taken  out  the  next  spring.  Then 
it  was  top-dressed  twice  with  nitrate  of 


Plants i  33.00 

Rent  of  ground  10.00 

Preparing  ground 6.00 

%  ton  bone  meal 16.00 

Sowing  bone  meal 1.00 

Setting  plants   10.00 

Hoeing,    weeding,    etc...  30.00 

Weeding  in  1914 12.00 

200  lbs.  nitrate 5.00 

Picking  and  hauling  . . .  100.00 

$223.00 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
strawberries  are  a  costly  crop  to  raise 
and  put  in  market,  and  profits  are  possi- 
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Children  and  Women  arm  a  Big  Aid  in  Picking  Strawkerriet 


soda.  100  pounds  being  applied  just  be- 
fore any  bloom  came  out  and  another 
100  pounds  after  the  fruit  had  set. 

From  this  patch  we  sold  $70  worth  of 
plants  in  early  spring  and  $487  worth 
of  berries  at  wholesale  after  taking  out 
commission.  The  approximate  cost  would 
be: 


ble  only  when  a  good  crop  is  secured 
and  sold  at  a  good  price.  A  profit,  how- 
ever, of  $330  an  acre  is  worth  consider- 
ing. If  you  are  so  situated  as  to  8oil» 
markets  and  labor  as  to  engage  in  it  you 
can  still  make  money  in  the  growing  of 
strawberries. 
Pennsylvania. 


More  Apples  and  How  to  Sell  Them 


Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  have  shown  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  annual  yield  of 
apples  in  mature  orchards  250  to  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Such  increases  have 
been  obtained  during  a  period  of  nine 
years  in  one  case  and  ten  years  in  an- 
other. The  experiments  were  conducted 
on  Volusia  and  DeKalb  soils,  the  two 
most  extensive   soil   types   in   the  state. 

The  annual  food  value  of  the  increas- 
ed yield  alone  in  these  experiments  is 
much  greater  than  the  food  value  of  a 
25-bushel  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  food 
value  of  fruit  is  only  one  of  its  import- 
ant influences  in  the  diet.  Fruit  growers 
should  therefore  realize  that  they  are 
making  a  very  direct  and  important  con- 
tribution toward  winning  the  war  when 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  yields  of  their 
orchards. 

The  above  increased  yields  were  ob- 
tained by  fertilizer  applitations  equiva- 
lent to  about  6V1»  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  1.3  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
each  mature  tree.  In  general,  however, 
an  application  of  4  or  5  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  8  or  10  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate for  each  bearing  tree  is  usually 
sufficient.  To  affect  the  crop  of  the  same 
season,  experiments  indicate  that  at 
lea.<  half  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  should 
bo  applied  ahead  of  the  bloom  and 
preferably  shortly  after  the  buds  have 
started  in  the  spring. 

The  fertilizer  can  be  scattered  over  the 
root-feeding  area  and  left  to  be  carried 
down  by  the  rains,  or  it  may  be  culti- 
vated into  the  soil,  according  to  Dr.  .7.  P. 
Stewart,     in     charge     of     experimental 


pomology  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

A  recent  inspection  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing markets  of  the  country  has  again 
emphasized  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  yet  realize  the  importance  of 
packing  their  products  in  a  careful  and 
attractive  way,  and  then  accompanying 
them  with  the  grower's  name  and  guar- 
antee, or  a  definite  mark  or  brand. 

A  manufactured  article  can  command 
only  a  low  price  on  the  market,  unless 
the  source  of  production  is  indicated,  as 
buyers  are  generally  suspicious  of  any 
manufactured  article  upon  which  the 
manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  place  his 
name.  Such  articles  are  likely  to  be 
classified  and  sold  as  "junk."  Farmers 
are  the  only  class  of  citizens  who  can 
regularly  offer  thefr  products  as  junk 
and  still  survive. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stewart  this  is 
not  ne<e88ary  in  case  of  the  fruit  or  vege- 
table grower.  Those  with  sufficient  skill 
and  intelligence  to  break  away  from  the 
general  practice  and  to  place  a  good  arti- 
( le  on  the  market — backed  by  their  own 
name,  brand  or  guarantee — will  general- 
ly make  a  good  profit. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  "Sunkist" 
oranges  and  Hood  River  apples,  and  the 
famous  Hale  brand  of  peaches  with  card 
enclosed  reading  "U-C  top,  U-C  all." 
Other  less  pretentious  but  equally  effec- 
tive schemes  are  the  blue-rimmed  vege- 
table hampers,  with  grower's  name  and 
address  stenciled  on  them.  In  this  way 
10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  in  price  over 
the  competing  unmarked  produce  has 
been  secured  by  Horace  Roberts  and  oth- 
ers In  New  Jersey. 
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RAYNTITE-The  Top  That  Stays  New 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON      37 

marking  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


TruckSpecial  Fabrikoid 


Marine  Spcl.  (U.S.Std.) 


Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Faint 


Vttrolac  Stain  Finish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Light  for  Mills 
JAntoxide  Iron  Paint 
Auto  Enamel 


[Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 


Challenge  Collars 


{Novelty  Sheeting 


Transparent  Sheeting 


Py-ralin  Rods&Tubes 


Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bito 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Hunting 


Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Leather  Solutions 
Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  Lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dips 
Bronzing  Liquids 


Pyroxlin  Solvents 
Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Saltpetre 


Wood  Pulp 


Pigment  Bases 
Tar  Distillates 


Dyes  and  Bases 


A  grey,  dingy,  faded  top  will  make 
any  car  look  passe.  Don't  sell  your 
car  because  the  top  looks  shabby. 
Get  a  new  top — a  top  that  stays  new. 

fMMr 


PAYNTiTt 


Name 


A<idress 


City 


Sute 
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never  fades.  It  is  water,  grease,  stain  and 
dust  proof — and  as  cleanable  as  glass.  When 
soiled  by  travel,  plain  water  will  restore  its 
beauty.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  leak,  crack 
nor  peel  for  one  year,  but  built  to  last  the 
life  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  re-top  your  car 
with  Rayntite. 

Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon  and  send 
for  samples,  booklet — and  list  of  cars  on 
which  Rayntite  is  furnished  as  regular 
equipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

WoHd'9  Largmti  Makmn  of  Lgathmr  Sabttitutma 

Wilmington,  v  .  •  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburgh,   N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  New  Toronto,  Ont 


Explosives 
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Vint  the   Du   Pont    Product  Store, 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are; 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  -  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York, 

.  iTory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrisons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Equiuble  Bldg.,  New  York         -         Dyes  aud  Dye  Bases 
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^A  FIRST-CLASS^ 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  biy  Winter  Jleducllon  Sale  Is  now 
on.  Every  auto  has  been  repriced  at  a 
big  saving— every  car  Is  In  A-1  condi- 
tion. Limousines,  Coupes,  Sedans,  Town 
Cars,  Uoadsters,  Touring  Curs  and  Ilun- 
abouts— all  at  a  big  saving.  A  real  car 
for  a  little  price. 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  Lave 
it,  and  during  January  can  save  you 
33  1-3  to  frO  per  cent.     Send  for  our 

AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 
IT'S  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  Information  for  the 
uiJin  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.     Get  it. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WOKLD'S  LARGEST  AUTO  DEALERS 
203    N.    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 

For  Rough  Country  Roads 

What  more  could  you  ask  lor  than  a  dependable 
Tire  that  wUI  travel  a  rough,  frozen  road  with 
luue-  plus  your  conddenc-e  that  it  will  liold  up. 
OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRE.S  contain  twice  as 
much  fahric  as  any  single  tire,  and  are  puncture 
proot.  They're  built  for  wear— cost  little  — are 
Kuaranteed— and  will  measure  up  to  any  test  you 
mit'ht  give  tht>m. 

^       The  following  are  the  little  prices  of 
uur  guaranteed  tires. 


Siws 
3ux3 

38x4 
34x4     . 


Price 

.  IC.50 
.  7.50 
.    8.50 

.  low 


tilztB  Price 

36x4    fll.OO 

34x4Ji n....  rz.w 

3.1x4^i n.oo 

3«x4>2 13.00 


37x4>a 


13.60 


Sizes 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
improved  prin't-r-ri  and  guarantee  them 
at  tht  following  prices: 

Price  HIzes  Price 


30x3     |5..*>0 

30x3'-, e.ito 

3V'x3'a  7.00 

33x1     8  50 

34x4         8..'>0 


36x4     18.50 

34x4>i 8.50 

3fix4>a 9.00 

86x43i 9.00 

37x4>a 10.00 


Add  $L00  to  the  above  for   Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

iSV7*d  /or  descriptive  booklet  <ind  price  list. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horw  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  go,  and  make  them 
Inio  routs  <  for  nun  and  woinrn),  rohfs, 
runs  or  j;i(>vc«  wild)  HO  or(l<TCd.  Your 
fur  goo  's  will  cost  you  !•••  than  to  buy 
tui  111  .t.i^i  111'  uiirlli  iiiorc. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  (rives  a  lot  of 
tnloriiiiitioii.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  c.'irc  for  hides ;  bow  and  when  we 
pay  the-  fri'i(rht  both  ways  .  about  our 
salo  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  hoi-HO 
kide.  call  and  other  nkins;  about  tlie 
fur  ir"oil'<  and  ifunie  trophies  we  st-ll, 
taxidiriiiy.  etc. 

Then  »e  have  nceiitly  pot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  booh,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plHtett  of  niulTe, 
occkwoar  and  other  tine  fur  (rarntentH, 
with  prieefi  ;  alHo  fur  ■•rmonts  romod* 
el*d  and  ropalred. 

Vou  enn  liiive  either  lMK>k  by  sendini; 
your  11)1  r<'ct  aildrt  vH  iiAniinir  which,  or 
lM>th  l"M  ;;s  if  V'ni  need  both.     AihtrcHg 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyelf  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


«^' 


FREE 

1  BUGGY 
BOOK 

Send  mc  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  send  yoa  my 
HuKKy  Catalog    showing  over 
150  iJitTcrent  styles  of  my  famous 
•put  Hickory  huKdies.  Uuyyotir 
baSKief*  direct  from  my  factory  and 

Save  $25  to  $40 

I  eon  malialmmodlatodaUvaryMoak 
1  give  you  a  2-year  guarantee  i 

and  a  30  dmj  free  raw)  tMt. 
0*rr  2M.U0O  Mtiafledowners 
of  taut  Nlchonr  bosslM  In 
thf  United  SUtrw  8«n<l  and 
■•C  frrr  biiviry  boolc  to4ay. 
H.  C.  ^HCLPS.  Pre*., 

CO..  MatlMi  37      Celai«b«e.OM«' 


>%\  out  or  your 

OLDBAGS^ 

Too'll  b«  lurpriMK)  how    tnnch   money  we  will      ' 
t«f  you  lor  jour  old    1>«k«.    lorn   or   found. — say 
qusntity      D>  n't  l«t  them  lie  around  snri  rot  when 
you  (sn  turn  tlu-m    into    nionrv 

WE  PAY  THK  PRKIOHT 
and  we  mail  check  ai  loon  an  ihipment  is 
r<.<-eiTcd  Take  ad  vantaite  of  preoent  high  prices 
-  wrile  today  for  price-tiit  and  ihippinit  in- 
•tructioot  Urceat  direct  tniycri  of  bast  in  the 
world.  Krferenret  —  riiiient  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
Duo  or   BradMreet 

IROQUOIS       BAO      CO. 
MS  Howard  St  .  Balfalo.  N.T. 


9ir/*«»6#rry  CPVC  To  fntrodoee  oar  Ptdlgramd  Bv»r- 
PL-A  NTS**^^tt  btoHnm  strawberries  we  will  send 
2S  fine  plants  free.    COnOUNTEO  WmUH  CO.,'  ST.  lOUtt.  MO. 


Bright  Prospects  for  Poultry  Raisers 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


There  can  be  no  terrors,  in  the  farm^ 
er's  case,  in  the  matter  of  poultry  pro- 
duction— no  known  law,  except  that  of 
supply  and  demand,  can  regulate  the  size 
of  his  flock  or  herds.  Nor  can  any  law 
be  over  evolved  regulating  these  things. 
Obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  the 
farmer  produces  poultry  at  a  lower  cost 
than  other  poultry  raisers  dependent  up- 
on purchased  feedstuffs. 

While  the  cost  of  production  of  feed- 
stuffs  is  perhaps  greater  by  a  nominal 
per  cent,  than  three  years  ago,  the  rela- 
tive increase  is  not  successfully  compared 
against  the  present  price  paid  by  the 
feed-purchasing  poultry  producer.  The 
cereal  crop-growing  farmer  raising  poul- 
try is  in  a  mighty  safe  position  when  he 
doubles,  trebles  or  quadruples  his  poul- 
try holdings,  for  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  stated  variously  that  the  city  and 
suburban  small  flock  poultry  men  and 
women  will  come  into  being  in  great 
numbers  next  spring;  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  the  educational  effect  of  this  will 
alone  create  a  demand  far  in  excess  of 
output  for  poultry  meat  and  eggs,  this 
particular  effect  coming  about  through 
education  for  poultry  products. 

The  results  of  this  small  flock  scheme 
will  accrue  to  the  farmer  by  natural  pro- 
cesses, the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
cereals. 

Again,  the  small  flock  raiser  is  able  to 
use  table  waste  to  the  highly  partial  ex- 
clusion of  purchased  grains  and  because 
of  this  economic  adjustment  the  induce- 
ment to  culture  small  flocks  is  greater 
than  where  a  very  much  lower  margin  of 
profit  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
commercial  producer. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of 
commercial  poultry  farms,  purchasing 
everything  fed  to  poultry,  have  reduced 
lae  size  of  flocks  because  of  the  specula- 
tive prices  on  grains — the  farmer  can 
multiply  his  flock  safely  because  he  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  the  victim  of  specula- 
tion; cost  for  feeds  is  the  cost  of  farm 
production. 

Where  all  conditions  of  practice  are 
so  thoroughly  stable,  the  farmer,  with  an 
investment  of  a  nominal  sum  in  an  incu- 
bator, can  readily  increase  his  revenue 
in  increased  production  of  poultry. 

Few  persons  outside  of  towns  and 
cities  recognize  the  necessity  of  supple- 
menting the  rapidly  diminishing  supply 
of  beef,  pork  and  mutton;  as  time  goes 
on,  and  it  can  almost  be  measured  in 
hours,  four-footed  meat  is  becoming 
scarcer,  higher  in  price  and  more  insis- 
tent in  necessity  for  a  substitute. 

Poultry  is  the  logical  substitute — its 
rapidity  of  production,  as  compared  to 
beef,  makes  its  creation  vital  to  the 
world's  economics;  its  production  is 
most  highly  profitable  to  the  farmer. 
Next  in  order  for  personal  domestic  pur- 
poses and  economics  comes  the  "back 
letter,"  he  of  limited  space  and  table 
waste. 

With  fair  prospects  for  speculative  de- 
creases, and  possibly  cessation,  the  com- 
mercial poultry  operator  will  renew  his 
activities  on  even  a  larger  scale  and  help 
supply  the  egg  demand  which,  because  of 
war  conditions,  is  abnormally  heavy  and 
must  so  continue  for  some  years,  until 
recovery  is  made  in  Europe,  and  beef, 
sheep  and  hog  production  are  restored  to 
normal. 


Nests  and  Their  Materials 

A.  J.  BHADLKY. 

The  old  idea  that  "anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  nest"  has  gone  the  way  of 
that  saying  equally  as  old,  "Anything  is 
good  enough  to  feed  a  hen."  There  was 
a  time  when  I  held  pretty  hard-headed 
notions  in  regard  to  both  feeding  and 
nests,  but  thoy  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  know  any  better. 

A  look  at  the  eggs  which  many  farm- 
ers bring  to  the  Reading  markets  would 
convince  any  one  that  nesting  material 
is  the  scarcest  thing  on  the  farm,  and 
once  in  the  nest  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is  doubtful  if  any  better  or 
cheaper  material  may  be  obtained  than 
excelsior.  I  have  used  it  for  a  number 
of  years  and  I  find  it  does  not  have  to  be 
taken  out  as  often  as  straw  or  chaff,  nor 
does  it  pack  as  these  materials  do. 

One  of  the  largest  losses  in  the  egg 
business  comes  from  soiled  eggs,  and 
any  dealer  will  tell  you  that  he  can 
quickly  "spot"  an  egg  that  has  been 
washed.  Its  original  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness are  lost,  and  with  them  goes  from 
three  to  five  cents  a  dozen  off  the  price. 

I  have  never  come  across  the  ideal 
nest,  and  I  am  still  hunting  for  it.  Hens 
are  perverse  creatures  at  the  best,  and 
if  you  build  your  nests  high,  so  that  you 
can  gather  the  eggs  without  getting 
down  on  your  hands  and  knees,  the  hens 
will  get  the  idea  in  their  heads  that  you 
built  the  nests  too  high,  and  then  lay  in 
the  scratch  litter  in  the  corner.  I  have 
had  them  six  inches  off  the  floor,  to  the 
delight  of  the  layers,  but  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hired  man. 

Then  when  I  yielded  to  the  protests 
of  the  latter,  the  hens  became  peeved 
when  I  built  them  12  or  14  inches  from 
the  floor.  My  Leghorns  take  kindly  to 
the  higher  nests,  but  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Plymouth  Rooks  prefer  to  lay 
anywhere  but  in  the  high  nests. 


In  the  brooding  season  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  the  nests  every  night  to  re- 
move all  hens  showing  an  inclination  to 
sit,  and  high  nests  that  suit  the  hired 
man  cause  more  excitement  among  the 
hens  on  the  roosts  when  a  persistent 
"mother"  is  forcibly  removed.  Fowls 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  it  will  pay  better  to  cater 
to  them  than  to  the  hired  man.  At  least, 
the  hens  "pay  the  freight." 

Pennsylvania. 


More  Hens — More  Eggs 

"100  hens  on  every  farm — 100  eggs  to 
every  hen."  This  is  the  slogan  adopted 
by  some  of  the  Government  poultrymen 
in  charge  of  the  work  under  way  to  en- 
courage greater  production  of  poultry 
meat  and  eggs.  The  average  size  of  the 
farm  flock  in  the  United  States  is  only 
40  hens.  It  is  estimated  that  an  aver- 
age of  100  hens  would  increase  the  poul- 
try supply  6,500,000  pounds  this  coming 
year. 


Poultry  Industry 

Revolution  izEo 


Marvel 


Colony 
Brooder] 
$17:50 


i.'B?    W 


Coal  Buminc,  Self  Regulatinc 

Super- Automatic    Check   Control. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 

The  MABVEIi  In  giiaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  raise  more  <;htcks  thaa 
any  other  Brooder.  Big  saving  In  opera- 
ting expense.  Will  brood  50  to  1000  chicles 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cute  Initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  than  one  half. 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  er  money 
back  In  80  days.  Bend  for  Circular  on 
"Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  Phila..  Pa. 


One  Turn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 


i  Best    construction. 
i  Simplest   to   oper-l 
1  ate.     60,  100,  150 
I  and  200-egg  sizes. ' 

I  Write  for   1018  Catalog. 

I  ROLLER    TRAY    INCUBATOR    CO.j 

I  304  Grant  .Ave^  Nutley,  New  Jersey  | 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4361  Reefer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  ( prepaid ) . 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  n*t  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar  will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  bis 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


•MniiiiMiiil 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Well  hatched  chicks— stur- 
dy, pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  I..eghorn8,  etc. 
£a8y  to  grow  early  broilers 
and  big  layers  from  Hillpot 
chicks.       Prices    moderate. 

Oet  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.F.  HILLPOT 

Box  4      Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trad*  Mark 


-» "Eglantine"  Cockerels,  $5  *- 

The  best  bred-to-lay  White  Leghorns  ever 
produced.  Same  strain  as  "Lady  Elclantine," 
314  eggs  in  one  year,  and  "QueenCsiroline," 
708  eggs.  "Queen  Mary."  706  eggs,  "Queen 
Beth,"  665  eggs  in  three  years. 
U^lantine  coclcerels  will  neatly  Increase  the  yield  oi 
jroiu  Aoclc.  Your  State  Exp.  SUtinn  knows  of  our  work. 
tntereiting  /older  free.     Write 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  P  Ore«nsboro,  Maryland 


0  ^>  Q  C5  Champion   140  -  B^g 

O^.  Belle  City  Incubator  I 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre  | 
Board  — Self  Regulated.    With 
J5.25  Hot   Water  140 -Chick 

•i^-bothooly  S12.9S.  Frt.  Paid  F 


, r— bou  ooljr  t __ 

'  KMkiM.  SatMactien  Ouaraatee^. 
.^.wNhi  ay  flOOO  In  PrtaWs.  Cob- 
dltion*  aaar.  Owtor  bow  ar  write  today 
for  mr  Free  Book.  "HatcMng  racts*'. 
-It  tolls  all     Jim  Robao,  Ptm. 


B«lle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bos  49    Racine,  Wii.1 


RARV  rnirUC    Headquarters    for    Whlt<-   u' 
D/lDl   V/niVlikJ     Krown  I.i'gliorns.  Barred    i:'"^ 

Capacity 
50,000 


and  Black  MInorcas.  prices  a*- lo«| 
as  the  lowfPt.  lK>oklet  frep. 

C.   J.  MTRAWMKR. 
Box  F,  I^lverpool.  Pi 


Hamptons  Biaek  Ltgharni  ?S^s*{St  mTf--*;^ 

cular  b«>fore  you  order  chicks,  tells  why  the  BI  \< 
LK<4HORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  proliiH'i 
breed  on  earth.  Write  todav.  A.  E.  Hnmpton.  n»i 
B.  PItUioWB,  M.J.      Also  White  Leghttrn  C/'irk 

Look!— Chicks  $9.00  per  100  and  u^ 

for  Anrll  delivery.  200,000  for  ftl8.  Klglit  i)eft  \  ;'r( 
ties.  Our  ninth  year.  Orrterearly.  Flnecatnlogiif  Ir^* 
Keyaton«  H»trli«ry,  Dept.  18,  Rlrlifl»l«l.  Pa 

WHITE    HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

FI.OBA  TITCKRR 

•*lI«rryaook"  Mew  Brnaawlrk,  Bi.J-| 

Wyckoff  Strains  S.  C.  W.  Lefhor 

A  (ew  choice  liens  and  cockerels  for  sale.        „_ 
J.  If.  CAME,  CIII^BOA,  NEW  Y0KK| 

Bronze,  Narragansett,  Bourbon  R«d,  TIIDUFVl 
White  Holland,  niack  and  Rlate  breeding  ■WRHI-*'^ 
From  the  finest  floi-ks  in  Anicrioa.  Special  price  ntio 
Dec.  20tb.   Write  at  once.  F.  A.  Clakk.  FHKBP<ii<r.^ 

FOR  nAT.iE.  Pairs,  trios,  pens  all  varieties.    K'x'icl 
BedH.Wyandotten.  l.eKliorns.  Orpingtons, Andeltl^'i«'' 
Canipines.  IlaniburgH.  turkeys,  ducks,  gefse.       I''"'" 
low.     Ralph    H.    Raby,    Mii.i.kkhbi'ko.    Oiik' 

Mauuoth  Bron/.k  Tt'BKKV  ToMH  from  a  »7  lb.  i' 
white  edgings.  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels.  Roval  BliieHtiiiiJ 
best  type  and  color.  Mifs  Susie  Wright.  vee<-hdal<    hj| 


Mn    TITDVIiVC    Black   nnd  White  lAngsi'""' 
•  D*    lUlinCIS    ij^ht     and     Dark     Brain'i* 
Columbian  Wyandottes      M.  H.  MYKR8,  Edoii 


B.  Bock.   Red  — Order  now  for  -H 

and  Feb.  delivery.  SatlsfHctlon  ns^nr 

9i.  U 


Baby  Chix 

Jnats  Poultry  Farm.  Monthampton 


For  prompt  attention  tell  onr  artvefj 
Users    you    "saw    It    In    The    Prartlri 
Farmer." 


January  15,  1918. 
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Profit  From  Day-old  Chicks 


A.  A.  LUCAS 


The  day-old  chick  business  is  a  rapidly 
growing  branch  of  the  poultry  industry, 
and  one  that  a  person  having  a  good 
flock  of  standard  bred  fowls,  an  incu- 
bator or  two,  and  a  little  perseverance, 
can  make  a  nice  profit  from. 

I  usually  keep  a  flock  of  about  100 
hens  and  have  three  Incubators,  one  200- 
egg,  one  220-egg  and  one  60-egg.  Last 
spring  I  set  eac^^  of  these  machines  three 
times.  This  means  1440  eggs  were  set 
and  1008  were  hatched.  These  were  sold 
at  15  cents  each,  or  a  sum  of  $151.20. 

At  that  time  eggs  were  worth  about 
30  cents  per  dozen  for  market  purposes, 
and  this*  same  1440  eggs,  or  120  dozen, 
would  have  brought  me  $36  if  sold  for 
that  purpose.  This  leaves  a  profit  of 
$115.20.  Of  course,  it  takes  some  time 
to  see  to  the  incubators,  turning  and 
cooling  eggs,  etc,  but  there  is  still  a 
nice  profit  left  after  deducting  time  and 
labor. 

If  you  intend  starting  in  the  day-old 
chick  business,  you  first  want  to  be  sure 
that  your  breeding  stock  is  in  Al  condi- 
tion. I  prefer  small  matings  with  from 
10  to  12  females  and  one  male  In  a  pen. 
I  hare  eight  pens,  with  12  females  and 
one  male  in  each  pen.  It  is  advisable  to 
collect  the  eggs  from  each  pen,  marking 
the  number  of  pen  on  each  egg  and  run 
a  trial  hatch  to  see  if  any  of  the  pens 
lack  fertility.     If  they  do,  you  want  to 


change  the  male  in  that  pen  at  once. 

After  you  have  your  pens  mated,  get 
out  a  mating  list  or  price  card,  stating 
clearly  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  the 
price,  also  a  short  description  of  some 
of  the  birds.  You  had  better  run  an 
advertisement  in  some  farm  paper  or 
other  medium,  then  when  your  inquiries 
begin  to  come  in,  have  your  mating  lists 
ready  to  send  out  at  once,  then  in  case 
any  of  your  would-be  purchasers  wish  to 
know  anything  further  concerning  your 
stock,  do  not  fail  to  write  them  fully  and 
immediately.  A  person  that  Is  Intending 
to  buy  stock  does  not  take  kindly  to 
waiting  a  week  or  two  for  an  answer, 
and  above  all,  do  not  sell  chicks  ahead, 
that  you  cannot  supply.  For  Instance,  if 
you  have  300  eggs  in  a  machine,  do  not 
sell,  in  advance,  more  than  150  or  160 
chicks  at  the  outside.  You  may  hatch 
more,  and  if  you  do,  keep  them,  but  do 
not  promise  to  furnish  some  one  200 
chicks  on  a  certain  date  and  only  ship 
him  150,  for  he  will  become  disgruntled 
and  you  will  soon  lose  your  trade. 

I  could  go  on  a  long  time  giving  ad- 
vice on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
learned  personally,  but  think  If  "brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,"  I  have  already  gone 
beyond  the  limit,  so  will  close  this  arti- 
cle with  the  following  caution:  Be  sure 
of  what  you  are  doing,  then  go  ahead. 

New  York. 


Advantages  of  Early  Hatching 
No  farm  equipment  is  complete  in  this 
present  day  and  age  without  a  good  incu- 
bator and  brooding  device.  The  patri- 
otic farmer  of  the  hour,  fighting  in  the 
"second  line  defense"  will  not  go  into 
battle  unprepared.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Priebe,  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration, "Farmers  without  incuba- 
tors are  like  an  army  without  arms." 

Very  often  the  proper  effort  is  not 
made  to  hatch  early  so  that  the  chicks 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer  and 
more  favorable  growing  season.  Late 
hatched  chicks  rarely,  if  ever,  attain  the 
size  of  those  hatched  earlier.  Early 
hatching  likewise  infiuences  early  ma- 
turity and  that  means  early  egg  produc- 
tion. Hens  do  not  generally  go  broody 
early  In  the  season.  They  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  early  hatching.  It  Is  the 
profitable  bird,  the  winter  layer,  that  is 
showing  the  early  broodlness.  She  has 
been  laying  during  the  seasons  of  short 
production  and  high  prices  and  Is  follow- 
ing Nature's  instinct  to  want  to  set  and 
raise  her  young.  Incubators  are  essen- 
tial, therefore,  both  to  hatch  early  when 
broody  hens  are  scarce  and  for  the  add- 
ed Important  reason  that  the  hens  which 
are  broody  early  in  the  season  should  be 
broken  up  and  returned  to  laying  so  that 
their  eggs  may  be  used  for  hatching.  It 
is  the  winter  layer  whose  blood  should 
be  perpetuated. 


Management;  No.  452,  Capons  and 
Caponlzing;  No.  528,  Hints  to  Poultry 
Raisers;  No.  530,  Important  Poultry  Dis- 
eases; No.  562,  The  Organization  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry  Clubs;  No.  574, 
Poultry  House  Construction;  No.  585, 
Natural  and  Artificial  Incubation  of 
Hen's  Eggs;  No.  624,  Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial Brooding  of  Chickens;  No.  656,  The 
Community  Egg  Circle;  No.  682.  A  Sim- 
pie  Trap  Nest  for  Poultry;  No.  703, 
Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Marketing. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Skim  milk  is  the  only  substitute  for 
beef  or  fish  scrap.  Give  all  the  hens, 
pullets  or  youngsters  can  clean  up  all 
day.    You  cannot  give  them  too  much. 

When  the  Western  grain  shipments 
get  East,  after  the  freight  congestion  is 
relieved,  feed  prices  are  going  to  take 
a  tumble. 


Bulletins  for  Poultry  Raisers 

Poultry  keepers  may  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  there  are  several  Farmers' 
Bulletins  dealing  In  matters  Interesting 
to  them,  which  may  be  had  free  by  ad- 
dressing the  Division  of  Publications. 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  postal  card  will 
bHng  any  of  these:  No.  51,  Standard 
Varieties  of  Chickens;  No.  287,  Poultry  I 


vanla.  writes:  "Do  you  know  where  I  can 
nnd  a  market  for  sterile  ejfSTs  (fresh)?  I 
keep  no  cockerels  with  my  lions,  so  eggs  are 
nil  sterile;  I  thought  they  might  be  worth 
more  If  I  could  And  the  right  place  to  sell,  or 
nnd  a   demand  for  them." 

Sterile  eggs  are  more  in  demand  than 
fertile  eggs  for  table  purposes;  it  has 
been  the  combined  effort  of  every  poultry 
writer,  every  collector  of  eggs  for  human 
consumption,  every  commission  mer. 
chant,  and  the  horde  of  storekeepers 
handling  eggs  the  world  over  to  educate 
the  producer  of  eggs  to  have  them 
sterile.  Necessarily,  such  eggs  keep  bet- 
ter and  longer.  There  Is  always  a  de- 
mand  for  them— the  chief  diflltulty  In 
selling  a  high  grade  egg  is  the  failure  of 
fall  supply.  So  few  egg  producers  are 
able  to  hold  customers  because  fall  eggs 
are  scarce.  Another  drawback  to  the  en- 
terprise is  the  breeding  season — sterile 
egg  contracts  are  all  too  frequently  filled 
out  in  the  spring  from  mated  pens.  If 
this  condition  cannot  be  avoided  con- 
tracts should  not  be  made,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Nearby  towns  will  furnish  the  market 
for  high  grade  eggs  If  delivery  can  be 
made  the  year  round;  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  town  dwellers,  particularly  a ' 
family  wherein  one  or  more  members 
may  commute,  that  would  welcome  fresh 
sterile  eggs.  To  Indicate  an  exact 
market  would  be  Impossible;  like  any 
other  business  that  depends  upon  the 
selling  ability  of  its  management  or  own- 
ers, trade  must  be  sought  out  of  the 
mass  of  purchasers  that  require  what  is 
for  sale.  A  trip  to  your  nearest  large 
center  of  population  will  develop  more 
business  than  you  can  care  for,  in  all 
probability.  At  the  present  time  eggs 
are  In  greater  demand  than  they  have 
been  for  some  years  and  they  will  so  con- 
tinue for  at  least  the  reconstruction 
period  which  must  follow  the  world  war 
and  the  depleted  conditions  of  meat  sup- 
ply. F.  V.  L.  T. 


Cleveland  Tractor 

Does  the  work  of  9  horses 

and  3  men 


Even  if  horses  and  men  were  plentiful,  the  Cleveland  Tractor  would 
do  your  work  faster  and  at  much  less  cost. 


With  the  Cleveland  pulling  two  14- 
inch  hottoms,  it  can  plow  up  to  3*/4  miles 
an  hour — 8  to  10  acres  a  day.  That 
is  more  than  you  can  do  with  3  good 
three-horse  teams  and  their  drivers. 

But  labor  is  scarce.  Horses  are  scarce. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  demands 
farm  tractors.  The  government  urges 
their  use. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  works 
faster  and  cheaper  than  horses  and  men 
— but  far  better.  With  iu  aid,  you 
can  increase  your  production  and  reduce 
the  cost. 

That  means  more  grain  for  Uncle  Sam 

— and  more  money  for  you. 

Because  tlie  Clevdand  crawls  on  its  own  traekst 
h  can  go  almoit  anywhere.  It  weighs  lew  than 
3200  pounds  and  has  more  than  600  square  inches 
of  continuous  traction  surface — a  beanng  pressure 
of  about  5  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  it  can  be  turned  in  a  twelve  foot  circle 
and  housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Its  small  size  enables  it  to  pass  throu^  narrow 
spaces  between  buildings,  through  wooded  grounds, 
throu^^h  doors  and  other  places  wkare  larger 
machines  cannot  go. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  CltTelaaa.  0U« 


The  work  in  which  The  Qevdand  Tractor 
can  be  used  to  accomplish  more,  and  with  greater 
economy,  it  almost  endless — plowing,  harrowing 
discing,  seeding,  pulling  a  mower  or  binder,  hay 
loader  or  manure  spreader. 

It  it  the  tractor  par-excellence  for  hauling  of 
any  nature,  in  excavating,  road  grading,  pulling  a 
snow.plow  or  stone-boat,  in  fact  almost  anywhere 
that  motive  power  can  be  utilized.  / 

Delivering  20  horse-power  at  the  pulley,  it 
supplements  its  hauling  capacity  by  almost  in- 
numerable uses  for  stationary  work,  such  as  wood 
sawing,  pumping  and  inigation  work,  feed  grind- 
ing, hay  baling,  com  shredding,  com  shelling, 
ensilage  cutting,  silo  filling,  threshing,  and  many 
other  uses  where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  en- 
gineer, is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland.  He  uses 
only  the  finest  motor  truck  gears  and  materials. 
Gears  are  enclosed  m  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  ^ 
cases.  ^^ 

Get    ready    now  for    spring    work-  ^ 
Ptepare  for  the  bisger,  better  crops    S" 
America  expecU  ofyou  and  must   jf  CUvtIaaJ 
have.     Write  us  today  for  a     jf    Tnia»rC«w 
complete  description  of  the    jr"  J^^  ^i,, 
QevelandTr^Uorandthe     yL^^'^^^ 
njjme  of    the    nearest  /i^::n-.-.tr  'eS 
Cleveland  dealer.      --    develwid  Traelor. 
Address    Dept.     jT 
AS,  or  use      jT*'    M*-" 
tlie  coupon,    jt" 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderfvl 
new  discovery  that  !*•• 
lieves  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious apHim  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toffether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
tartMbWtoprvM  ft. 
Protectad  by  U.  S.  pat- 
eats.  CataioffiM  an4  mesa- 
ura  blanks  miQlad  tr—.  Bead 
nam*  and   address  today. 

CB. BROOKS, 2S7  ASlato  Straal,  Mvskall.  Mick 


Please  mention  The  Practical  ntroMr 
in  writing  adyertlsera. 
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-  -The  Shrinkage  of  Corn 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

The  problem  of  marketing  products  is  |  can  be  figured  for  any  community,  as 
one  that  concerns  every  farmer.  The  they  will  vary  but  slightly 
grain  grower  is  often  puzzled  to  know 
whether  he  should  sell  in  the  fall  or  hold 
his  corn  until  spring.  The  price  is  gen- 
erally the  deterujining  factor  in  making 
this  det  ision.  too  little  importance  being 
placed  on  loss  from  shrinkage.  Most 
growers  apiireciate  the  fact  that  corn  un- 
dergoes  consiaerable  shrinkage  from  the 
time  it  is  husked  until  the  next  spring. 
Just  how  much  this  shrinkage  amounts 
to  is  not  always  dear  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer  With  some  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  shrinkage  he  is  in  the  position 
to  estimate  the  probable  profit  or  loss 
from  holding.  Rather  careful  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  to  find  out 
the  shrinkage  of  corn.  At  the  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station  the  shrinkage  of  ear 
corn  in  the  crib  was  noted  during  eight 
sucicssive  years.  The  table  below  gives 
the  vesiilts: 

Shrinkage  Average 
Month  to  date  for  month 


5.2% 

1.7% 

.6% 

.3% 

1.9% 

3.1% 

1.9% 

1.6% 

1.0% 

.5% 

.4% 

.0% 


November  <. . .   5.2%, 

De(  ember    6.9% 

January 7.5% 

Febi  nary    7.8% 

Mar.h   9.7'/i 

April   12.8% 

May  U.TVt 

June IK. 3% 

July 17.3% 

August    17.8% 

September   18.2% 

October 18.2% 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that 
corn  shrank  very  little  during  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  greatest  shrinkage  took  place 
during  the  months  of  November  and 
April.  The  corn  shrank  very  little  after 
August.  The  total  shrinkage  when  held 
for  a  year  was  18.2  per  cent.;  when  held 
until  July  1st  16.3  per  cent.;  when  held 
to  April  1st.  9.7  per  cent. 

On  a  farm  in  Kansas  several  thou- 
sands of  bushels  were  weighed  as  it 
came  from  the  field  during  husking  sear 
son.  It  was  weighed  again  in  July 
when  it  was  sold.  The  shrinkage  was 
7.8  per  cent.  A  number  of  tests  made  in 
Illinois  showed  a  range  of  shrinkage  of 
12  to  20  p»  r  (int.  during  the  first  year. 
The  <orn  was  husked  in  October  and 
early   November. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  average  fig- 
ures on  the  shrinkage  of  corn  are  apt  to 
be  misleading,  since  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  in  the  <on«iillon  of  corn  at  the 
time  of  husking.  Likewise,  a  period 
ot  damp  weather  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  may  cause  the  corn  to 
absorb  several  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
Corn  grown  in  the  more  humid  sections 
of  the  cotintry,  as  in  the  Eastern  States, 
■will  carry  more  moisture  at  husking 
time  than  corn  grown  in  Iowa  or  Illi- 
nois. In  the  former  sections  the  ears 
are  likely  to  be  larger  and  have  a  heavier 
cob.  The  shrinkage  due  to  loss  of  mois- 
ture is  probably  much  larger  for  com 
111  Maryland  than  in  Iowa.  All  the  tests 
made  for  shrinkage  are  for  ear  corn.  The 
cob  generally  shrinks  more  relatively 
than  the  grain,  hence  the  figures  are 
probably  too  high  for  shelled  corn. 

Another  source  of  shrinkage  is  due  to 
rate  and  mice.  If  the  cribs  are  not  tight 
the  loss  from  this  source  may  be  con- 
siderable. 


The  extra 
cost  of  handling  will  vary  with  the  con- 
venience of  storage.  With  some  crops 
this  will  be  quite  small,  while  with  oth- 
ers it  may  represent  a  good  share  of  the 
value  of  the  product.  In  the  case  of 
corn  the  price  usually  advances  in  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  shrinkage  of 
the  grain.  For  example,  if  corn  is  worth 
60  cents  per  bushel  December  1st, .and 
the  shrinkage  is  8  per  cent,  until  July 
1st,  1000  bushels  of  corn  would  be  reduced 
to  920  bushels.  The  value  December  1st 
would  be  $600.  If  July  corn  is  worth 
75  cents  the  crop  would  be  worth  $690,  a 
gain  of  $90  for  holding.  However,  this 
must  cover  the  expense  of  holding,  name- 
ly, interest,  insurance,  storage  and  the 
extra  handling.  Usually  half  of  this 
amount  would  cover  these  items. 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint  there 
are  other  problems  to  be  considered.  IT 
he  corn  is  sold  and  delivered  durinjf 
the  winter  months  such  work  will  not 
interfere  with  the  spring  operations,  i 
Time  is  much  more  valuable  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delivery 
of  corn  may  be  impossible  during  the 
winter  months,  due  to  poor  roads.  An- 
other factor  which  should  determine  the 
time  of  selling  is  how  much  the  grower 
needs  the  money  from  the  crop. 

Every  farmer  must  solve  for  himself 
whether  it  is  good  business  for  him  to 
hold  the  corn  crop.  To  do  this  intelli- 
gently he  must  take  account  of  all  items 
of  expense  involved  in  holding. 


Present  Extensive 
vs.  Intensive  Farming 

(Concluded  from  page  22) 

the  mistaken  notion  that  efl!iciency  ap- 
plies merely  to  the  return  in  bushels  or 
tons  per  acre.  This  is  correct  only  if  it 
represents  the  maximum  output  per  man 
or  labor  unit. 

There  is  danger  in  trying  to  farm  too 
extensively  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the 
soil  is  concerned.  Weeds  are  likely  to 
get  the  upper  hand  If  more  land  is  put 
into  crops  than  can  be  kept  clean.  This 
brings  trouble  later  in  combatting  the 
weeds.  The  capacity  of  the  working 
fcrce  should  be  carefully  estimated  and 
those  crops  grown  that  will  return  the 
maximum  quantity  of  foodstuffs  per 
man. 

The  high  prices  of  various  farm  prod- 
ucts should  not  persuade  the  farmer  to 
forsake  a  good  plan  of  rotation.  If  the 
future  producing  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
to  be  maintained  provision  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  soil  in  condition.  Rotations 
may  be  greatly  changed  and  modified 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  providing  the  crops  are 
grown  in  the  proper  order  and  due  at- 
tention is  given  to  legumes  and  green 
manure  crops.  Rotation  of  several  crops 
is  necessray  if  we  are  to  keep  the  proper 
number  of  live  stock  on  the  farms.  Crop 
and  stock  balance  is  highly  important 
for  the  best  returns,  all  things  consid- 
ered. The  farmer  should  hesitate  before 
extending  his  operations  In  the  line  of 
gi  owing  only  two  or  three  crops  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  or  to  dispense 
with  his  productive  live  stock.  At  the 
time  one  is  planning  to  extend  moderate- 
ly his  grain  crop  he  should  intensify  his 


Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  cost    ,ive  stock  by  weeding  out  the  less  pro- 


Thc"Clippcr''  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


ductive  and  unfit. 


of  holding  products  for  higher   prices 

Here  is  where  the  mistake  is  often  made 

In  not  including  all   Items  of  expense. 

The  prices  received  must  be  high  enough 

to  cover  interest,  insurance,  shrinkage. 

pay  for  storage  room  and  the  extra  cost    margin    of    a 

of  handling.    The  interest  and  insurance  I  bushels. 


The  Clipper  Is  different  lo  principle  fmm  all 
other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.     It  has  been  thm 
ouehly  tried    out    by   years   of  constant  use   Vy 
thouRundN  of  the  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,   Agricultural  Colleges.  K.x 
periniental   Farms  and   liundreds  of  the  leading: 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

Tne  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Vtr 
Ileal  Hlast",  which  weiglis  every  seed  and  kernfl 
separating  the  light, shrunken. Immature see<l  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed,  98fi  of  which  wiH 
geriiiinHte  under  test. 'I'his  point  alone  makes  mu(li 
of  the  (llfTerence  l)etween  crop  success  and  failiirr. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  fiirnisli  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaniim 
and  grading  ull  kinds  of  need,  seed  grain,  seed  corn. 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  heati^ 
cow  peas,  soy  f)eans,etc.  And,  after  the  most  cart 
ful  study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  forclovpr 
containing  buck  bom  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass, for  separating  cockle  f  ron: 
wheat  and  many  other  dlfncult  separations. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  ^^i: l\\  Jl^HS 


/  Freight  nrenaWI  to  any  point '\ 
^  (*aflt  uf  ln«^  MiHniHNippI  Itiver.  / 


In  Successful  Farming  Tnree  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soli,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  iftit*  tucceM  within  your  reach  by  insurinc  the  Good  Se^d 
Write  for  Catalog  and  the  addreitH  of  the  nearent  Jobber. 

^  Ae  Te  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH.^ 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer'R  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  p<«xl  Rardrn  with 
least  expense?  11  nw  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  tabic  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ^'^"„^^„ 


solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — • 
stored  in  email  space.  Sown,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  ,better  than  okl-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  It  and  do  a  day  8  band- 
work  in   60 
minntes.  30 
combina- 
tions,  t4.V) 
to     $30  00.  ll 
Write    fori 
booklet. 


Bateman MTsCo.. Box   lC,,Greiiloch.N. 


Early    estimates    Indicate    that    New 
York  has  captured  the  buckwheat  pro- 
duction honors  from  Pennsylvania,  by  a 
few    hundred    thousand 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  hiRh  Rmden  of  nrasn  needn  are  the  iimM 
cnrpfully  nelectPd  and  rec'fnnpd.  Hii:h«^t  qnalitv 
tn  Purity  and  Oerniination.  To  grow  Rtirniier 
Cropn  Kood  feed  niiint  t)p  sown.  We  pay  frelRlit. 
CatalOKandsamplfnfrpp  if  yon  mention  thin  {taper. 

CLICK'S  SEED  FARMS 
SMOKETOWN.  Lancaster  Co^   PA. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  Aye. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tuatlOIAMV  OP  THC  AMERICAN  AARI.   CHCM.   CO. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Far  me 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Sheep  on  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

e  pay  12.00  for  the  beat.  flW  for  the  ne.xt  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  ^ ^.  ,,„ 

ence  Pool.    All  our  readers  are  Itivited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 


Irlencu  Pool.    —  — 

ggest  subjects  for  future  discussion 


best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Ex- 

jontribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  i' 

Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


opic  No.  1236,  Pbb.  1.— What  provision  have    dry  corn  fodder  good 
lyou  made  for  supplying  water  to  your  stoclc, 


especially    dairy    cows,    during   the    winter? 

Describe  your  tank  or  reservoir,  power  you 
luse  to  pump  water,  and  any  special  feature 
I  found  in  your  system.  How  much  did  It 
Icosty  Tell  us  in  not  more  than  250  v/ords. 
L'le  No.  1237,  Fkb.  15. — How  will  you  ac- 
Icommodate  and  feed  your  spring  pigs  from 
Ithe  time  they  are  weaned  until  you  begin 
■feeding  them  the  new  corn  crop?  Equlp- 
Imont  which  has  proved  satisfactory  and 
lidcas  which  have  reduced  feeding  costs  will 
Ibc  sought  after  this  year  more  than  ever. 
\i>ic  No,  1238,  Makch  1. — What  uses  have 

yon  found  for  concrete  on  the  farm?     How 

joes  It  compare  in  cost  with  other  forms 
-of  construction?  Tell  us  of  any  special 
Imethods,  tools  or  forms  you  have  found  suc- 
Icessful  in  working  with  it. 


W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  Ohio. — Checking  re- 
nts of  our  little  flock  for  the  past  year 
Je:  find  the  following:  Of  13  ewes,  7  were 
ted  and   6   lambs  were   raised.     After 
learing,  3  cull  ewes  and  2  lambs  were 
[id  for  $30.60.    The  clip  of  wool  netted 
17.57,  totaling  $78.17  for  the  season.  We 
pll  have  10  choice  ewes  and  4  choice 
^e   Iambs,   which   we   figure  as   being 
)rth   $150  and   $40  respectively.     Cir- 
[mstances    prevail    which    prevent    us 
)m  keeping  a  large  flock,  but  we  find 
lat   for   the  money   invested   and   the 
pie  and  labor  spent,  we  reap  a  larger 
ircentage  of  profit  from  a  small  flock 
Ian  from  any  other  live  stock  on  the 
pm.    As  advice  to  a  beginner  we  would 
ly:  Start  with  a  small  flock.    Choose  a 
le-wooled  breed;  they  flock  better,  and, 
jnsidering  all   things,   they   are    more 
lofitable.    Give  care  and  attention.  The 
m  whose  sheep  pay  interest  upon  in- 
htment    knows    where    they    are    and 
lat  they  are  doing.    They  can  be  profit- 
Wy   kept   where   other   stock   will   not 
[rive,  although  pasture  must  be  abund- 
It.    Fertility  will  be  increased  if  sheep 
fe  used  for  pasturing.     Less  labor  is 
luired   to  make  a  profit   from   sheep 
Ian  any  other  flock.    Farmers  will  find 

I  profitable  to  keep  a  small  flock. 

|c.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.  —  We 

Vve  been  keeping  sheep  on  our  farm  for 

|e  past  twenty-five  years,  starting  with 

5t  a  few  and  adding  more  and  more, 

|l  at  present  we  have  about  fifty  ewes. 

ir  greatest  mistakes  in  beginning  were 

lor  stock  and  losses  from  dogs  by  not 

lusing  our  sheep  at  night. 

We  now   have  pure-bred   stock,   good 

|using  quarters,  where  sheep  are  placed 

ly  night,  and  our  sheep  are  paying 

Iiandsomely.     It  is  best  to  begin  the 

<p    business    with    pure-bred    stock, 

l>  only  the  best  ewes  for  breeders  and 

ll  off  the  ram  every  fall  and  replace 

ni    with   another   pure-bred    ram,    not 

lin.     Bad   blood   is  as  detrimental   to 

[  ( ess  with  sheep  as  any  stock  I  know 

on   the  farm.     The  beginner  cannot 

too  careful  about  protecting  his  sheep 

Mn  prowling  dogs  at  night.     One  bad 

luKhtering  of  sheep  by  dogs  usually 

ktourages  the  beginner  from   further 

^tures  in  the  sheep  business. 

lood,  warm  quarters  are  very  essen- 

II  for  success  with  sheep,  not  only  for 
ttection  from  prowling  dogs,  but  at 
pl'ing  time  in  particular.    A  little  ex- 

'  ;tre  and  attention  at  this  time  pays 
Klsomely.    We  seldom  lose  more  than 
or   three   lambs  at   lambing   time, 
fiigh  we  visit  the  sheepfold  many  bit- 
cold  nights  to  maintain  this  record. 


Always  feed  hay, 
etc.,  in  racks,  as  they  waste  much  if 
fed  on  ground.  Musty  grain  is  to  be 
avoided.  Good  fencing  is  necessary.  I 
find  the  41-inch  woven  wire  to  be  best,  as 
the  26-inch  sags  after  a  few  years.  As 
for  breeds,  I  have  slight  choice  between 
the  Southdown  and  Shropshire,  although 
other  similar  breeds  are  good.  The 
Merino  I  do  not  consider  as  profitable. 
Much  is  necessarily  learned  by  experi- 
ence. 


C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md.  —  Start 
with  a  small  fiock,  about  a  dozen,  Shrop- 
shires  preferred,  as  they  are  prone  to 
twin  lambs.  See  that  the  sheep  have 
good  pasture,  no  briars  in  it,  and  fresh 
clean  water  every  day.  They  suffer  for 
it;  and  plenty  makes  wool  better,  sheep 
more  healthy,  lambs  stronger  and  sheep 
more  gentle.  Allow  no  yelling,  hysterical 
motions,  hunters  or  siray  dogs  about. 
Have  dog-proof  wire  netting  fold,  with 
rainproof  shed,  and  lock  them  in  It  every 
night.  Feed  oats,  bran  and  a  little  salt 
occasionally,  with  one  person  as  shep- 
herd. Mingle  with,  handle  and  talk  to 
them.  Have  good  fences,  trim  off  dirty 
fleeces  and  separate  pregnant  ewes. 
When  lambing  visit  them  every  few 
hours,  wrapping  up  lambs  warmly,  giv- 
ing ewe  tepid  water  and  care  after  de- 
livery. Keep  them  out  of  mud,  rain  and 
snow.  Put  rough  feed  in  racks,  don't 
shear  too  early,  and  spare  no  effort  to 
keep  them  well  fed,  with  dark  stable  for 
retreat  on  hot  days  from  flies.  Notice 
feet  and  keep  sheds  clean  and  dry  at  all 
times.    Sheep  love  vegetable  parings. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. — I  have  kept 
sheep  for  about  twenty-five  years  and 
during  that  time,  of  course,  have  made 
many  mistakes  which  cut  down  profits 
and  sometimes  caused  an  actual  loss. 

To  a  beginner  I  would  advise  not  go- 
ing into  the  business  too  heavily  until 
some  experience  is  gained.  A  few  good 
young  ewes  should  be  purchased  and 
bred  to  a  good  ram. 

Unless  good,  warm,  dry  shelter  is  pro- 
vided the  ewes  should  not  be  bred  too 
early,  since  the  saving  of  young  lambs 
in  a  winter  storm  requires  warm,  dry 
quarters  and  skillful  care.  If  the  ewes 
are  in  good  condition  and  have  plenty  of 
milk  for  the  young  lambs  there  will  be 
but  little  trouble  with  them  not  owning 
their  lambs;  otherwise  there  will  be 
trouble  along  this  line.  The  sheep  should 
be  comfortably  housed  during  the  winter 
and  have  plenty  of  good  clover  hay  or 
other  roughage  that  they  relish.  A 
moderate  grain  ration  will  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  I  feed  corn,  buckwheat 
and  oats  to  sheep  and  also  wheat  bran, 
especially  should  bran  be  used  as  lambing 
time  approaches.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised not  to  use  too  much  grain  until  the 
sheep  are  used  to  it.  The  equivalent  to 
one  good  ear  of  corn  twice  a  day  is 
enough  for  each  sheep,  but  I  would  com- 
mence with  not  more  than  half  that 
much. 


like  a  change  of  pasture  and  should  not 
be  confined  in  the  same  place  continu- 
ally; ours  have  the  run  of  the  whole 
farm  in  the  fall  after  the  crops  are  har- 
vested. They  do  not  need  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive equipment  as  cows  and  during 
the  summer  they  are  practically  no  trou- 
ble. Our  sheep  come  up  to  the  bam. 
every  night.  I  would  rather  they  did, 
as  I  think  they  are  safer  from  dogs,  and 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  stay  there  at 
night;  perhaps  they,  too,  think  it  is  saf- 
er there — knyhow  ours  never  were  both- 
ered by  dogs. 

Be  sure  to  use  a  good  full-blooded  ram, 
as  this  is  half  your  flock.  Get  young 
sheep,  as  a  new  hand  has  no  business 
with  old  ones;  they  need  the  best  care 
a  good  shepherd  can  give  them  and  even 
then  they  are  often  a  losing  proposition. 

Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  good  fall 
pasture  for  them,  such  as  rape,  etc.,  and 
don't  start  with  more  than  eight  or  ten 
if  you  have  had  no  previous  experience. 

E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— I  have  not 
had  sheep  for  many  years,  but  was  fairly 
successful  with  them.  Several  reasons 
made  me  go  out  of  sheep,  but  now  I 
would  advise  every  young  farmer  to 
keep  at  least  a  few.  A  cross  between 
Southdown  and  Shropshires  was  my 
favorite  breed.  It  is  well  to  have  a  yard 
for  them  to  exercise  in,  with  warm  shed 
that  they  can  run  into,  for  winter  quar- 
ters.    They  should  receive  good  clover 


a  ewe  that  had  three  lambs  at  birth  for 
three  years  in  succession. 

Good  fences  are  necessary,  but  if  one 
begins  in  a  small  way  to  keep  sheep  one 
pasture  can  be  fenced  at  a  time  without 
too  much  extra  expense.  Other  great 
drawbacks  in  old  times  were  dogs  de- 
stroying my  flock,  and  the  sickening 
sight  of  live  sheep  having  their  fiesh  bit 
ten  out  by  dogs,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
property,  takes  the  heart  out  of  one. 

The  last  few  years  I  kept  sheep  I  had 
bells  on  my  flock,  at  least  one  to  every 
five  sheep,  and  they  were  not  molested, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  the  bells,  al- 
though I  think  they  are  a  safeguard 
from  dogs. 


E.  C.  W.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  —  A 
sturdy  breed  of  sheep  is  the  live  stock 
we  have  found  most  profitable.  A  few 
head  of  any  stock  will  give  large  profits 
with  proper  care,  but  when  we  want  to 
run  a  large  live  stock  enterprise,  located 
as  we  are,  back  from  the  shipping  point 
where  pasture  is  not  too  expensive,  we 
find  sheep,  peferably  the  Delaines,  just 
the  profitable  live  stock  to  keep. 

The  ewes  are  bred  to  drop  lambs  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  May  and  we  begin  in 
February  giving  the  ewes  a  light  grain 
ration;  bean  sorts  are  good,  once  a  day, 
which  will  help  develop  a  better  lamb 
and  also  a  better  fleece.  Plenty  of  good 
exercise  and  fresh  air  make  healthy 
ewes  and  strong  lambs  at  birth.  Feed- 
ing the  roughage  out  of  doors  will  help 

We  shear  about  April 


hay,    Alsike    or    other    clover,    as    they    ...„  .„„o..^ 

do  not  like  or  do  well  on  timothy  hay, '  accomplislT  this.  „  v.  o^^„.  c*.^«ui  ^um 
with  a  pint  of  oats  and  com  mixed  for  |  15th,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  dip  sheep 
their  daily  raUon.  A  few  hemlock  after  shearing  if  weather  is  not  too  cold 
boughs  or  small  trees  cut  and  drawn  in- 1  because  the  dip  is  most  pfpprtive  at  that 


to  their  yard,  if  the  winter  Is  long  and 
snow  deep,  is  an  old-fashioned  idea  and 
I  believe  a  good  one,  as  they  eagerly  nib- 
ble the  eaves  and  bark  and  it  seems  to 
be  nature's  tonic  for  them.  I  like  to 
have  lambs  come  as  early  as  February 
and  if  you  have  comfortable  quarters, 
believe  just  as  large  a  percentage  lire 
and  are  strong  as  when  they  come  later. 
If  they  don't  have  warm  quarters  and 
the  ewes  are  crowded  in  small  space, 
then  lambs  in  May  would  be  the  better 
plan. 

Turnips,  mangels  etc.  are  good  feed 
but  not  strictly  necessary.  The  ewe 
should  have  a  slight  increase  in  grain 
ration  after  lambing  and  a  feed  of  small 
potatoes  or  turnips  once  a  day.  To  dou- 
ble one's  flock  is  called  a  good  average 
in  lambs,  but  I  have  nearly  always  had 
twin  lambs  in  my  flock,  and  once  owned 


time.  The  ewes  and  lambs  receive  little 
attention  during  summer,  except  salting. 
We  find  it  pays  to  keep  salt,  with  which 
is  mixed  a  gopd  worm  powder,  before  the 
sheep  all  the  time.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  large  flocks  are  kept.  The 
lambs  are  weaned  when  they  rre  four  to 
flve  months  old  and  put  on  fresh  pasture. 
The  ewes  are  kept  on  short  feed  until 
properly  dried  up.  In  about  a  week  the 
lambs  are  given  a  grain  ration  starting 
with  whole  oats  to  which  is  gradually 
added  wheat  bran  and  cracked  corn  until 
mixture  is  equal  parts  by  measure.  Be 
careful  not  to  overfeed.  It  is  hard  to 
state  the  best  time  to  sell  mutton,  in  fall 
or  winter.  The  amount  of  crops  on  hand 
and  trend  of  prices  will  be  governing 
factors.  Sheep  hjelp  solve  the  labor  ques- 
tion, build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  turn  a  nic^profit  every  year. 


^\ 
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S.,  New  Albany,  Pa. — I  would  sug- 
r  that  the  beginner  has  healthy  sheep, 
y*  from  grubs,  worms  or  discharge 
pn  nostrils;  not  old  or  in  poor  flesh, 
f Is  are  not  to  be  desired  even  if  cheap 
rrice.  A  change  of  pasture  will  often 
l»rovp  an  otherwise  run-down  flock, 
•Ion  t  take  chances  on   them.     For 

'Ungs  a  cheap  shed  open  on  the  south 
I  wind  and  waterproof  will  do  well. 
I'TK,  damp  basement  is  to  be  avoided, 
f  P  ""St  be  kept  dry  and  where  drafts 
VI     lA^S^  ^^^^  ®"  t*^em.     They  can 

»i  cold  but  not  wet.    Wool  dries  out 

LZ  T  ^^^-    '^^^y  ™ay  be  proflta. 

.J^^S  J^'^oora    during    cold    storms. 

fy  need  sunshine.     A  change  of  pas- 

^  occasionally    is    good;     I    like    to 

vpa?''^7^^^-    "  ^«Pt  on  same  vas- 

^ITL^^^t''  y^a**  ^^^y  ^^t  gmbs, 

«^  «i    ""healthy,  even  with  best  of 
so  p  ow  the  pasture  every  couple  of 

En?  *"  winter.    Silage  Is  recom- 
ae<j.    Clover  hay  is  fine,  and  I  find 


H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— We  have 
kept  sheep  for  years  and  my  flrst  sug- 
gestion to  the  beginner  would  be,  don't 
go  into  sheep  "all  over,"  thinking  you 
are  going  into  a  get-rich-quick  scheme 
with  no  work  attached. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  as  good 
money  in  sheep  as  in  any  branch  of 
farming,  for  the  man  that  likes  them 
and  knows  how  to  handle  them,  but 
while  sheep  require  very  little  care  in 
comparison  with  cows,  that  little  is  just 
as  essential.  Sheep  are  timid  things  and 
should  always  be  handled  quietly.    They 


—  that  s  what  thousands  of  farmers 

say.  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 

settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  W*«t- 

I J    4.  ,       ^        ...     .fn  Canada.     Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 

~^*UP"^»'^°'■^^''  *o  2<^*'*  '"  Manitoba,  8aakateh*wan  or  Alborta  is  es- 

pecialiy  attractive.    She  wants  fanners  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 

I  homes  for  themselves  by  helpmg  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feedthe  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homesfead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

•oro  —  It  s  easy  to  become  prosperous.    Canadian  fanners  also  grow  |- 
wonderful  crops  of  Oato.  Barloy  and  Flax.      Mliod  Parmlnt  is 

folW  u  profitable  an  indMtryM  grain  rmiainff.  The  excellent  JrmMj.Voll  oTna- 
tntion,  are  the  onlv  food  requirwl  eithar  for  beaf  or  dairy  purpSWToiod  Mh<S>to 
and  churches,  marketa  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  1^1  iteratareT and 
I  iwrticalsn  as  to  rcdiMMd  rsUwsj  rates  to  Sapt.  Immigrstioo.  OtUwsTcu   or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  St,  HarrUburs,  P«. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drauiage  demands  durable  tile,    Onr  draia  tile  f  made  of  h^as 


lotT  "'a?  *^  '^^f^^  ' jw7e.-;r^rii;  f or"  pric'es^Sold  i^^^^^^^^ 

l°/;rt  ^°  ?S»'^55^«"  ®«  the  famous  If ATCO  IMPBRISHABLE 

IkT  ^»         t  »,.        ^       ^  SILO,  Watco  Building  Tilo  and  Ratco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company    - 


ill7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pjl 


New  KEROSENE  Light  ??¥J'„'fffi 


lODays  FREE-Send  No  Money 


!  used  this  wonderful 


TWICE  TMC   LIGHT 
ON  HALF.  THE  OIU 


I  Get  One  FREE 


modern  white  /tehtTn  Mar'own-C^'iin  ^.«  Ift""^  "^°  mis  wonderful 
expense  if  not  vnt^Xym^MJ^Tw^^^^^^A  **^"  ^*"'  n>ay  return  it  at  oor 
or  Ji  nary  oil  Kk2k  Tjte  a  S^dle^  b^rSi  i?^>*  ^'°  w  ^^*^  **  "•*?•  •" 

uTco'/eris::!?^  ^d«^t^  5hii5i:rh*i,s^°^,r  "xS'tiTv 

iL ^212^^^°*-"**  »•••*»««>«  Univenritiea  abow  that  ^^^-^Mnnl 

BURNS  60  HOUBS  ON  ONE  GALJLON^ 


Men  With  Rif  s  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Oor  trial  deliv«rr  plan  makea  it  eaaj.  No  urevioui  ex- 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


and  hear  you  say  your  prayers— will 
you?"  pleaded  Mrs.  Robinson. 

When  Polly  was  all  undressed  and  had 
her  nightie  on  Mrs.  Robinson  heard  her 
prayer  and  when  Polly  arose  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Where  did  you  learn  that  prayer?" 
asked  the  good  woman. 

"My   mother   taught   it  to  me,"   said 

Polly  innocently. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CHAPTRR  IV. 

'•Gee,  I  guess  this  must  be  Heaven," 
v/hispe'red  Polly  to  Laddie  when  they 
were  at  last  in  tha  house. 

"Sit  in  here."  bade  Mrs.  Robinson, 
motioning  toward  the  parlor  door. 

"Here.  boy.  come  with  me,"  said  the 
farmer,  "l  want  you  to  help  me  un- 
hitch my  automobile." 

At  this  they  all  laughed.     "The  dear 


son   asked   over   that   wonderful   meal? 

Polly  wondered.  She  had  a  lot  to 
think  about.  Why  had  Mrs.  Robinson 
almost  cried  twice. 

As  for  Laddie,  he  looked  at  Polly  and 
—remembered  the  picture  in  the  parlor! 

CHAPTER   V. 
"Bow  wow  wow!" 

"1  do  believe  that  dog  wants  to  sleep 
in  Laddie's  room."  remarked  Mr.  Robin 


old    horses    are    disappearing    from    the  |  son.  as  Fido  stood  at  the  door  leading  to 


farm  these  days."  added   Mr.  Robinson 
as  he  and  Laddie  went  out  the  door. 

"Just  want  to  show  you  where  the  car 
is  kept."  began  Mr.  Robinson.  "I  want 
you  to  grow   up  and   run  that  car,  my 

boy." 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  answered  Laddie, 
proud  of  the  trust  the  farmer  seemed  to 
place  in  him. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  quite  dark. 
Fido  joined  them,  jumping  up  on  the  boy 
to  show  his  affection  for  him. 

Laddie  looked  forward  to  talking  more 
to  the  dog,  for  the  boy  possessed  the 
Magic  Word  which  enabled  him  to  talk 
the  language  of  animals,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  all  living  things. 

No  sooner  did  Laddie  reach  the  house 
than  he  began  hunting  for  Polly.  He 
found  her  in  the  parlor  standing  in 
front  of  a  very  wonderful  picture. 

Laddie  stood  beside  Polly  and  gazed  at 

It.  too. 

Neither  of  them  spoke. 
Finally  they  tiptoed  out  into  the  din- 
ing room.  "Come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson.  "1  want  you  to  help  me  set 
the  table.  Father,  take  Laddie  out  and 
Introduce  him  to  the  wood  pile.  It  is 
too  late  for  him  to  chop  wood,  but  he 
may  bring  in  a  few  sticks." 

Laddie  and. Mr.  Robinson  disappeared, 
while  Polly  and  the  good  woman  began 
setting  the  table. 

"It  will  seem  strange  to  have  four  at 
our  table."  remarked  Mrs.  Robinson. 
Father  and  1  have  sat  here  alone  many 
Icng  years.  Now  we  want  you  to  make 
yourselves  at  home.  You  shall  have  a 
splendid   room  and — " 

Polly  thought  Mrs.  Robinson  about  to 
cry,  she  choked  up  so. 

'We  will  put  Laddie  up  in  bed  where 
he  will  be  far  away  from  the  rest  of  us. 
Will  he  be  lonesome  up  in  the  garret?" 
"We  have  always  been  lonely."  an- 
Bwered  Polly.  "It  is  nothing  new  to  me 
or  to  Laddie." 

"We  want  you  to  feel  at  home,  but.  of 
course,  you  are  a  little  girl  and  I  love 
little  girls.     I— " 

But  Mrs.  Robinson  choked  up  once 
more. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  asked  Polly 
to  herself. 


the  garret  barking  and  barking. 

"I  think  he  better  sleep  in  the  kitchen 
as  usual."  replied  the  good  wife. 

Laddie  was  given  a  tiny  lamp  and  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  accompanied  him 
to  his  garret  room. 

"This  is  grand!"  excalmed  Laddie. 
"The  roof  and  the  floor  are  almost  the 

same." 

Everybody  laughed,  for  Polly  had  tip- 
toed up  behind  them  in  order  to  see 
where  Laddie  was  going  to  sleep. 

The  bed  was  so  cozy  and  comfortable 
Laddie  couldn't  help  examining  it.  He 
ran  his  hand  under  the  mattress  and 
cried  with  glee: 

"Oh,  sister:   There  are  telegraph  wires 

under  my  bed." 

"Those  are  springs,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Robinson,  as  she  bent  over  and  kissed 
Laddie  good  night. 

All  was  quiet  in  a  little  while.  Laddie 
found  a  nightgown  on  the  chair  wait- 
ing for  him.  "I  hope  there  are  no  holes 
in  it— I  might  catch  cold." 

Laddie  had  quite  a  sense  of  humor 
despite  the  low  surroundings  in  which 
he  had  lived. 

"Now  that  I  am  near  Heaven  I  guess 
I    will    say    my    prayers,"    thought    the 
boy.     Just  as   he   got   down   something 
scooted  across  the  floor. 
It  was  a  mouse! 

"Hey.  you,  come  here.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you!"  shouted  Laddie. 

The  little  mouse  came  over  to  where 
Laddie  was  and  sat  up  on  its  hind  legs. 
The  boy  bent  over  and  whispered  the 
Magic  Word  in  the  little  creature's  ear. 
"I  just  want  to  keep  you  from  tickling 
my   toes,"   said   Laddie. 

"How  did  you  get  that  Magic  Word?" 
asked  the  mouse. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  secret!"  answered 
Laddie. 

"There  are  many  secrets  In  this 
grand  old  house  for  you,"  ventured  the 
mouse.  "You  wait  until  sometime  when 
that  scalawag  cat  is  not  around  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  thing  or  two. 

"Come,  now,  it's  time  to  get  in  bed. 
Hurry  up  and  I'll  tuck  you  in." 


My  Dear  Everybody  : 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
my  school  days.  It  is  the  last  thing  on 
earth  I  like  to  talk  about,  because  it  is 
about  myself.  But  so  many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  asked  me  if  I  liked  to  go  to 
school— what  my  school  was  like,  and 
so  forth,  that  I  am  going  to  write  about 
my  school  days. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  P.  I.  O. 
club  (and  I  hope  you  are)  I  want  to 
make  you  glad  you  are,  and  if  you  are 
not,  I  want  to  make  you  sorry— make 
you  join  in  a  hurry. 

Well,  what  was  I  talking  about?     Oh, 

yes! 

I  started  to  school  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  I  was  Tcry  delicate  and  lost  two 
years— never  made  them  up.  either.  My 
first  teacher  was  named  Rosebud— at 
least,  she  was  called  that.  She  Is  on  the 
other  side  now. 

I  remember  Rosebud  because  she  said 
I  told  a  lie  and  it  worried  my  sensitive 

soul. 

My  next  memory  is  the  third  floor  of 
a  school  where  we  had  men  teachers. 

How  we  hated  them! 

I  remember  putting  a  44  cartridge  in 
the  stove  one  day— but  that  was  not 
what  got  me  into  the  most  trouble. 

One  day  I  put  a  marble  on  the  stove 
until  it  got  hot.  then  I  rolled  it  across 
the  floor.     A  boy  picked  it  up. 

My,  how  he  yelled! 

I    was    expelled. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  this?  Because  I 
hated  school.  I  had  a  violent  temper.  I 
hated  to  study.    I  loved  to— guess  what? 

Earn  money! 

I  AM  SORRY: 


I  worried  the  teachers. 

Didn't  study. 

Caused  my  sainted  mother  pain. 

Didn't  read  GOOD   books. 

Didn't  make  friends. 

Wasted  precious  time. 

"But,"    you    say,    "you    got    along^ 
somehow." 

You  are  right— I  got  along  SOM] 
HOW.  The  big  round  world  would  nj 
put  up  with  my  violent  temper, 
"boss"  did  not  say,  "Stay  an  hour  afi 
business  hours,"  as  my  teacher  sa 
"Stay  an  hour  after  school." 
He  fired  me. 
When  Rosebud  accused  me  of  telling 

lie,  who  cared? 
She  didn't. 
I  did.     I  suffered. 
When  I  was  expelled,  who  cared? 
teacher  didn't.     He  laughed. 
Mother  cried. 

But  I  cared.    I  was  lonely. 
Now  when  I  look  back  on  the  fact  tlj 
I  didn't  study  harder— that  I  didn't  i« 
more  I  ask  myself,  "Who  cares?" 
No  one! 

Rosebud    has    gone— long    ago. 
teacher   who   expelled   me   left    for 
Never-never  land  many  years  ago 
White  Angel  came  for  mother. 
I  care. 

If  you  don't  behave  In  school— if 
don't  study— if  you  waste  your  tim^ 
Who  cares? 
Nobody. 

But  there  is  a  big  fat  man  who  loj 
you  very,  very  much  and  who  wants: 
to  make  the  best  of  your  time.    Will 

do  it? 

Lovingly, 


iJUuzAt  ^^'^^i?' 


ROLL  OF  HONOR. 
Rose  Emper,  N.  J.;  Palmer  McCay, 
J.;  Emily  E.  Moll,  Pa.;  Henry  Bro< 
Md.:  Elsie  M.  Smith,  Ky.;  Elizab 
Cronin,  Md.;  Hansel  Proffitt,  Ten 
Elizabeth  D.  Lengel,  Pa.;  Claire  Asbu 
Md. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Hollls  Atkins  is  a  girl,  yes  slr-e-e-e! 
She  says  it's  fine  to  have  a  secret.  Are 
you  a  P.  I.  0.,  too? 

I  take  off  my  bonnet  to  Thomas  F. 
Doud,  who  earned  ten  cents  washing  his 
father's  milk  cans.  Boys  and  girls,  tell 
me  how  you  earn  money.  J  et  us  be  of 
service  In  this  world! 

Claire:  It  matters  not  how  old  the 
boys  and  girls  are.  But  if  we  get  many 
in  the  high  school  we  will  divide  you 
into  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Susie:    Your   P.    I.    0.    check   showed 
thoughtfulness.    Thank  you! 
i      Elisa:   Yes,  I  got  your  card.     Do  they 
have  good  things  to  eat  at  the  Walker 
Inn? 

Sallle:  I  am  5  feet  11  Mi  inches  In 
height,  weigh  203  in  the  night  and  213 
In  the  day.     Bald  on  top.    Smile  all  the 


...  „   _^ time,  even  in  my  sleep.     Love  boys  and 

"But  I  never  thought  much  of  mice,"  i  girls  almost  as  much  as  they  love  me.    If 
pleaded  Laddie 


you  want  my  age.  the  first  figure  and| 
last  are  the  same.     Added  together 
make  8.     Guess  my  age! 

Elizabeth  and  others:  Write 
piece  of  paper:  "I  want  to  write 
P.  I.  O.  girl,"  and  sign  your  name] 
address.  We  will  forward  your  1  "tte 
one  of  our  girls  who  wants  to  writi 
you.  Boys,  we  will  do  the  same  for| 
— It's  great  fun. 

Harry,  Virginia:  We  dropped  thej 
zles  because  they  were  not  of  GEN  I 
interest.    We  want  to  make  every 
boy    and    girl    in    the    Middle    Atli 
States  shout  for  the  Uncle  Geori^e 
We  want  them  to  stand  at  the  wii 
and  watch  for  the  postman  and  tli« 
what  we  hare  to  say.     The  stoo 
general  Interest  and  so  are  the  t:ilks 
not    enough    boys    and    girls    liked] 

puzzles. 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  <  '>"'' 


y 


Just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Robinson 
came  in  with  an  armful  of  wood,  fol- 
lowed by  Laddie  with  a  full  load  In  his 
arms. 

"I  Introduced  him  to  the  wood  pile,  all 
right."  said  the  farmer,  laughing. 

By  and  by  supper  was  ready  and  how 
those  children  did  eat.  But  what  aroused 
their  curiosity  was  the  blessing  which 
Mr.  Robinson  said.  Where  had  they 
heard  It?  How  could  two  city  waifs, 
bom  and  llrlng  In  the  slums  come  to 
remember  a  blessing  such  as  Mff  Robin- 


I  "Ah!  my  dear,  that's  because  you  don't 
know  us.  Hurry  now — say  your  pray- 
ers—I won't  tickle  your  toes — I  swear. " 
The  mouse  raised  its  right  paw  solemnly.  I 

Laddie  did  as  he  was  told  and  soon 
was  tucked  In  bed  by  the  mouse  and  be- 
fore you  could  say  Jack  Robinson  he  was 
fast  asleep. 

And  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Robinson 
had  taken  Polly  to  a  room — such  a 
room!  Polly  had  never  seen  one  so  beau- 
tiful, it  seemed  to  her.  It  was  all  fitted 
up  for  a  little  girl. 

"You  won't  mind  If  I  stagr  with  you 


PLEDGE. 


7 


Dear  Uncle  George:  ,  .  ,  •       _  ^.  ^„  ,iiittl 

I  promise  to  P.  1.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  dutyi 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  ?  I.  O.,  which  !«■ 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 

<Naine*) 

(Address)  P.  O * ^  '•  ^' ' 


State. 


Age  

•Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don»t  foreet  to  dot  your  Ts  and  cross  youf 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GFOROE.  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  PM'a^ 


January  15,  19  J  ^. 
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Tki*  Uthe  farm  women's  own  department-  for  them  and  by  them,  h  it  devoted  to  the  discuMion  of 
topic*  of  everydar  intereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inyites— and 
•xpect*— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussion*.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  off 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Fbbbuaby  1. — What  annual  flowers  have  you 
found  give  the  most  satisfaction  In  the 
home  garden?  What  Is  the  secret  of  having 
lots  of  blooms  all  the  seaiwnV  Have  you 
been  successful  In  selling  cut  flowers  V  What 
kind  sells  best,  where  do  you  sell  them  and 
how  much  do  you  charge V  Do  not  write 
more  than  250  words. 

Febkuary  15. — Shall  we  continue  to  Lave  one- 
room  country  schools  or  a  graded  consoli- 
dated one  at  some  central  point?  This 
question  Is  being  discussed  at  numerous 
school  board  meetings.  Which  plan  do  you 
favor   and    what   are    some    of    Its   advan- 


tages, also  some  reasons  why  the  other  way 
should  not  be  adopted?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions In  your  community? 

Makch    1. — How    do    you    care    for    and   feed 

f'oung  chicks  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
ncubator  until  able  to  do  without  artifi- 
cial or  their  mother's  heat?  What  per- 
centage of  those  hatched  do  you  raise?  will 
you  set  more  eggs  this  year  than  you  did 
last? 

G«f  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doma  not 
reach  u»  at  Icaat  IS  dayt  before  the  date  of 
iaeue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Music  in  the  Farm  Home 


Mrs.  M.  P.  H.,  Nottingham,  Pa.— To 
our  thinking  nothing  has  so  satisfied  the 
craving  for  music — good  music — both  in- 
strumental and  vocal,  as  a  talking  mar 
chine.  The  wide  scope  of  its  offerings 
in  records  gives  one  as  diversified  a 
choice  as  is  possible  in  music  land.  The 
ease  in  which  it  is  operated,  demanding 
but  a  second  or  two  to  change  records 
and  wind  up  the  spring  and  the  almost 
infinitesimal  amount  of  care  it  requires 
must  appeal  to  any  busy  farmer  family. 
Very  frequently  when  "music  hungry" 
In  the  midst  of  my  work  I  put  on  a  rec- 
ord, adjust  the  automatic  "stop"  and  re- 
turn to  duties  which  have  somehow 
caught  the  valiant  spirit  of  a  thrilling 
march  or  the  comforting  uplift  of  an  old 
hymn.  The  new  tungsten  needles,  which 
may  be  used  fifty  times,  eliminate  the 
constant  changing  of  needles  which  al- 
ways was  provoking  because  one  could 
not  be  sure  one  had  remembered  to 
change. 

We  don't  all  love  the  same  kind  of 
music,  so  that  our  book  of  records  con- 
tains anything  from  Caruso  in  Alda, 
Mme.  Homer  in  one  or  two  of  her  favor- 
ite operas,  violin,  'cello  and  harp  trios 
(and  nothing,  to  my  mind,  makes  a  more 
perfect  record  than  the  violin),  to  old- 
time  favorite  songs  and  hymns,  marches, 
dances  and  comic  monologues — which 
please  the  boys  and  men. 

The  strike  of  the  clock  which  an- 
nounces the  "last  call"  for  the  downy  cot 
is  the  signal  for  some  one  to  put  on  a 
record,  adjust  the  "stop"  and  swing  open 
the  doors.  So  we  all  retire,  ears  strain- 
ing to  catch  the  melody  swinging  away 
in  the  darkened  room  below.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  conducive  of  pleasant 
dreams? 


Mrs.  B.  M.,  Denmark,  la. — My  hus- 
band and  I  love  music  but  are  unable  to 
play  any  musical  instrument,  so  we  de- 
cided to  buy  a  machine  that  could  serve 
up  canned  music.  We  bought  one  of  the 
popular  makes  of  phonographs  that  uses 
a  disc  record,  one  selection  on  each  side. 
One  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
an  undesirable  selection  on  one  side  of 
the  disc  in  order  to  get  the  desired  one 
on  the  other  side.  For  a  small  sum  we 
can  buy  an  attachment,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  play  records  from  other 
makes  of  machines,  thereby  opening  up 
a  wider  field  of  music  selections.  Our 
little  folks  are  arriving  at  the  age  when 
they  will  begin  to  form  a  taste  for  what- 
ever class  of  music  they  hear  most,  so 
we  are  trying  to  buy,  mainly,  selections 
of  the  very  best  music.  Several  of  our 
collation  that  do  not  grow  wearisome, 
but  please  ever,  are  "Humoresque," 
"Melody  In  F,"  "Somewhere  a  Voice  Is 
Calling."  "A  Perfect  Day,"  "Just  for  To- 
day." "Whispering  Hope,"  "Evening 
Chimes  in  the  Mountains,"  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  March,"  "Song  of 
the  Chimes  (Cradle  Song),"  "Sweet 
Spirit  Hear  My  Prayer." 

The  player  piano  makes  very  desirable 
music  for  a  home  lacking  a  musician, 
hut  they  are  more  expensive  than  the 
best  makes  of  phonographs  for  home  use. 
I  We  wanted  the  singing  pieces  also,  so 
Chose  the  latter  Instrument.  When  get- 
ting any  kind  of  musical  Instrument  It 
pays  to  w«lt  untij  it  Is  possible  to  get 
one  of  the  best. 


Mrs.  8.  K.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— We 
m^^  a  piano  in  our  home.  I  play  very 
little  but  my  daughter  plays  quite  well 
and  our  boy  plays  the  cornet.  Part  of 
our  evenings  are  always  spent  with  a 
musical  concert  by  our  family.     Father 


and  I  take  part  by  singing,  while  the 
young  folks  play  the  piano  and  cornet. 
Last  year  our  daughter  thought  that  a 
phonograph  would  be  so  much  nicer,  so 
father  got  one.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
until  we  very  seldom  heard  the  phono- 
graph, but  the  piano  and  cornet  never 
lost  their  charm  for  us.  Another  thing, 
I  think  It  shows  that  your  children  are 
more  industrious  than  to  sit  and  listen 
to  some  self  playing  instrument.  So  we 
prefer  the  .  piano  and  cornet,  and,  of 
course,  we  like  a  little  singing  also. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKees  Rocks,  Fa. — 

In  a  section  of  the  country  where  one 
can  reach  the  city  on  an  improved  road 
the  desire  for  music  can  easily  be  satis- 
fied, but  as  some  of  us  must  live  on  the 
unimproved  roads  we  must  bring  the 
music  into  our  homes,  churches  and 
schools.  We  have  always  purchased  a 
season  ticket  to  the  lecture  course  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  township  high 
schbol;  this  includes  three  or  four  con- 
certs. We  attend  the  musical  socials 
held  at  the  churches  near  us.  The  piano 
has  been  a  factor  In  our  home  life  for 
several  years,  but  we  were  limited  to  a 
certain  class  of  music,  not  being  able  to 
play  difficult  pieces.  A  nelghor  has  a 
piano  player,  but  since  his  daughters 
have  learned  to  play  they  do  not  use  the 
player.  This  fall  we  purchased  a  talk- 
ing machine  and  can  now  have  all  kinds 
and  classes  of  music  at  any  time.  I  en- 
joy orchestra  music  when  I  am  working 
and  vocal  music  if  I  want  to  be  enter- 
tained. My  husband  enjoys  the  music 
very  much — we  have  music  while  we  eat 
and  In  the  evenings. 

Several  schools  In  this  section  have 
talking  machines.  They  march  to  the 
music,  also  sing  with  it.  It  teaches  chil- 
dren to  sing  and  to  learn  to  love  good 
music. 


Mrs.  B.  E.  B.,  Iron  Springs,  Pa. — 
Naturally  children  and  young  folks  are 
the  great  admirers  of  music,  t.nd  If  they 
cannot  get  It  at  home  they  will  go  to 
places  of  amusement  where  we,  as  par- 
ents, .would  not  approve  of  them  to  go. 
They  will  also  retire  earlier  and  get  the 
much  needed  rest  for  farm  work.  We 
bought  a  talking  machine  and  thought 
this  would  satisfy  them,  but  we  found 
tbey  wanted  more,  so  we  bought  a  piano 
also.  Now  the  children  have  It  all 
planned  to  learn  to  play  well,  so  they 
can  play  to  the  record  music,  and  also 
play  the  violin,  which  the  girl  already 
had.  They  know  the  work  must  be  done 
first,  and  hurry  to  get  through  so  they 
can  play  before  bedtime,  and  It  Is  com- 
mon to  have  a  record  on  before  or  after 
meals;  in  fact,  any  time  one  has  a  'few 
minutes. 

You  may  raise  the  question:  "Don't 
they  carry  in  dirt?"  Yes,  it  was  a  regu- 
lar path  during  potato  picking,  but  I  do 
not  have  a  large  rug  or  carpet  In  the 
room,  for  the  floor  Is  varnished  and  an 
oil  mop  soon  has  it  cleaned.  We  are 
very  particular  in  the  choosing  of  rec- 
ords— no  slang,  etc.,  for  children  get  that 
fast  enough.  We  have  a  variety  of  solos, 
duets,  quartettes  and  selections  of  Instru- 
mental music.  Have  a  variety  of  music 
that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  when 
the  "preacher"  calls,  and  your  folks  will 
strive  for  the  higher  Ideal  in  life. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  M.,  New  Milford,  Pa.— 
We  are  a  music  loving  family  and  have 
a  good  piano,  reed  organ,  violin  and  a 
good,  though  old-fashioned,  talking  ma- 
chine, but  the  piano  is  the  favorite.  We 
take  a  good  musical  magazine  and  buy 
a  copy  of  the  song  books  used  at  church 


and  school,  and  try  to  get  some  of  the 
new  sheet  music,  both  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental, and  have  most  of  the  old  favor- 
ite songs  and  patriotic  songs,  of  which 
one  never  tires.  The  girls  all  sing  and 
one  plays  well,  and  evenings  it  is  the  cus- 
tom, no  matter  how  busy  with  school  or 
other  work,  to  have  some  music  to  "rest 
them  and  make  them  think  better,"  as 
they  say.  Their  father  sings  a  good  bass 
and  often  joins  in.  Some  of  their  friends 
frequently  come  ia  and  sing  or  practice 
with  them.  They  sing  In  the  choir 
when  they  can  get  to  town  to  practice,, 
and  this  is  good  training.  There  Is  not 
now  as  good  a  music  teacher  near  us  as 
there  has  been,  on  account  of  us  moving, 
although  we  would  like  the  younger  ones 
to  start  with  a  good  teacher. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa. — Music 
on  the  farm  is  something  I  very  much 
enjoy,  and  I  think  farm  life  the  most  de- 
sirable place  to  give  vent  to  your  feel- 
ings. Although  not  expert  in  music, 
comparatively  few  women  and  girls  but 
can  try  to  sing.  We  have  an  organ  as 
well  as  a  talking  machine,  which  help  to 
make  music  for  both  old  and  young.  Any 
one,  and  all,  who  has  an  ear  for  mus|ic 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  art,  and  oth- 
ers will  soon  follow.  The  "Billy"  Sun- 
day class  of  music  is  the  most  used  and 
is  easy  to  learn,  besides  being  of  an  ele- 
vating nature  in  the  Christian  home. 
When  the  hired  hand  learns  the  words 
we  often  hear  him  using  them  when  at 
his  work  in  the  field.  That  Is  more  de*- 
sirable  than  songs  of  an  illiterate  or 
questionable  nature,  for  when  tho  mind 
is  full  of  good  thoughts  there  is  no  room 
for  bad  ones.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  musie  and  songs  we  learn  in 
our  young  days  cling  to  us  even  to  old 
age.  As  we  are  already  past  the  meridian 
of  life's  pilgrimage  we  can  well  testify. 


Miss  G.  M.  A.,  Canton,  Pa. — In  our 
community  there  are  many  farmers  who 
play  in  a  band  which  meets  at  a  nearby 
town.  There  are  also  a  few  young  men 
who  attend  high  school  and  who  play  in 


the  orchestra,  while  many  of  the  young 
farm  women  play  the  piano  as  well  as 
their  city  cousins. 

The  connuon  run  of  farm  people  do 
not  care  for  classical  music.  The  old 
songs,  such  as  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"Comin'  Through  the  Rye,"  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  the  like  are  very  popular, 
while,  of  course,  the  patriotic  music 
comes  in  for  its  full  share.  Then  the 
merry  tunes  which  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  old-fashioned  square  dances  get 
a  vast  amount  of  attention  from  the 
young  people. 

In  my  opinion,  about  the  best  musi- 
cal instrument  for  the  farm  home  Is  the 
piano,  though  a  talking  machine  is  very 
nice.  The  records,  however,  are  rather 
expensive,  easily  broken  and  one  very 
quickly  grows  tired  of  them  If  new  ones 
are  not  provided  constantly.  The  same 
music  may  be  furnished  for  the  piano 
and  one  will  not  tire  of  it  a  quarter  aa 
quickly,  because  if  the  music  is  vocal,  as 
It  usually  is,  every  one  participates  and 
finds  himself  vastly  more  amused  than 
If  he  were  listening  to  one  voice,  besides 
having  the  bearer  of  that  voice  unseen. 


Why  Use  Com  Meal  ? 

"Why  not  ship  our  corn  to  Europe  and 
keep  our  wheat  at  home?"  This  ques- 
tion is  still  being  asked  in  many  quar- 
ters and  is  answered  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  The  answer  involves 
many  interesting  economic  problems. 

1.  As  to  shipping,  corn  meal  is  not  a 
stable  product — it  spoils  easily  in  ship» 
ping.  Corn  itself  before  grinding  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  as  there  are  few 
mills  In  Europe  for  grinding  corn. 
Again,  corn  meal  and  corn  are  less  com- 
pact, and  therefore  take  more  cargo 
space  than  wheat  fiour. 

2.  Com  bread  is  a  home  product,  and 
cannot  be  handled  by  bakers.  To  be 
liked  it  must  be  eaten  when  freshly 
baked.  Therefore  America,  where  60 
per  cent,  of  the  baking  is  done  at  home, 
can  increase  consumption  of  corn  bread. 
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The  CALORIC  is  not  a  pipe 

furnace  with  the  pipes  left  off. 

Neither  is  it  an  experiment, 

hastily  put  together  to  meet  a 

demand.  It  is  specially  de- 
Binned  to  heat  homes,  halls,  churches, 
stores,  factories,  etc.,  more  uniformly, 
economically  and  satisfactorily  than 
they  have  ever  been  heated  by  other 
systems. 

HERE'S  THE  SECRET 

The  CALORIC  works  thru  Nature's 
own  laws  of  circulation  by  air  cur- 
rents. Warm  air  rises.  Cold  air  falls. 
Warm  air  and  cold  air  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  volume  that  the  warm 
air  is  pumped  up  into  the  house,  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  air  is  drawn 
into  the  furnace,  where  it  is  heated, 
moistened  by  the  vapor  from  the 
two-Rallon  water  pan,  and  then  re- 
ciiculatcd  through  the  reerister.  This 
continues  as  long  as  the  fire  bums. 

Thus  there  Is  a  constant  circulation 
of  properly  moistened  warm  air.  Just 
as  runninfc  water  purifies  itself,  so 
this  circulating  warm  air,  passing  thru 
heat  of  from  three  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  degrees,  in  which  no  germ 
can  live,  is  kept  pure  and  healthful. 


f^^Origtnal  Patented  PipelessRimace^ 

'  I    Is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and 
I    largest  manufacturers  of  warm 
I    air  heating  systems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  a  CALORIC. 

Whether  your  house  is  old  or  new, 
the  Caloric  is  easily  installed  in  one 
day,  without  interruption  of  your 
present  heating  arrangement.  No 
holes  knocked  in  your  walls,  no  cellar 
full  of  heat^wasting  pipes.  The  Ca- 
loric requires  but  one  register  and  oc- 
cupies little  space.  It  burns  any  fuel, 
and  nrods  hardly  any  attention. 
Makes  housework  one-third  easier,  as 
there  is  no  muss  from  carrying  in  coal 
and  carrying  out  ashes — no  smoke, 
gas  or  soot.  Eliminates  fire  danger  and 
increases  the  value  of  your  property. 

TWO  BOOKS  FREE 

A  full.  Illustrated  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  furnace  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  request. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  dealer  who 
sells  Caloric  Furnaces  in  your  town, 
we  will  send  you  his  name  so  that 
you  can  see  the  furnace  demonstrated. 
Also  the  names  of  Caloric  owners  in 
your  locality. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  or  ft  post 
card  and  we  will  gladly  supply  full 
information  without  In  the  least  obli- 


gating you  to  buy. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  ft  RANGE  CO. 

"99  Yeare  of  Service" 
•      I 


464  Gett  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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while  Europe,  where  practically  all 
biead  is  baked  by  bakers,  cannot  adopt 
the  American  corn  bread  unless  house- 
wives reconstruct  their  homes,  for  the 
ovens  for  baking  do  not  exist  in  the 
avetage  European  home. 

4.  Our  Allies  are  already  using  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  flour  with  potato,  rice,  rye 
floui  and  some  corn,  but  this  mixture 
cannot  go  beyond  25  per  cent,  (or  50  per 
cent  at  the  outside)  and  produce  a  good 
bakery  product.  Corn  flour  as  a  further 
adulterant  is,  therefore,  neither  neces- 
sary nor  advisable. 

4.  Still  another  reason  for  shipping 
wheat  instead  of  corn  is  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  American  troops  in  F'rance. 
Military  necessity  does  not  permit  ex- 
periments. Moreover,  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  reasonable  to  call  upon  people  under 
pressure  of  war  times,  to  make  radical 
changes  in  their  eating  habits. 

These  reasons  must  be  kept  clearly  be- 
fore U8,  for  an  understanding  of  facts 
means  a  complete  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  America. 

A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a  coun- 
try   worth    saving    for.      Buy    Tuuift 

Stamps. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"What  kind  of  feed  shall  I  first  give 
my  young  turkeys?"  is  a  question  puz- 
zling Mrs.  J.  K.  Y..  Pennsylvania. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  Delaware,  wished  to 
know  how  to  make  home-made  noodles, 
so  Mrs.  S.  L.  H.,  Pennsylvania,  sends  us 
her  receipt:  1  egg  beaten  light,  then  add 
3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  cream,  %  teaspoon- 
ful  baking  powder,  %  teaspoonful  salt, 
and  flour  to  make  stiff  enough  to  roll  out 
without  sticking.  Put  plenty  of  flour  on 
the  board  when  rolling  it,  and  roll  very 
thin ;  then  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces  and 
lay  on  top  of  each  other,  with  flour  be- 
tween, and  roll  up  in  a  tight  roll,  and  be- 
ginning at  one  end,  cut  in  narrow  slices 
and  sprinkle  with  flour  and  toss  about 
so  all  the  bits  of  dough  are  separated. 
They  are  fine  cooked  with  juice  from 
fresh  pork  (ribs),  or  in  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  are  cooked,  if  you  add 
milk,  butter  and  salt  to  flaror.  Cook 
about  15  minutes.  The  above  receipt 
makes  enough  for  four  persons. 


Macaroni  and  Cheese. — Macaroni  boiled 
in  salted  water,  drained  and  served  with  either 
grated  cheese  or  cheese  sauce  Is  an  easily  pre- 
pared dish.  Be  sure  that  the  macaroni  is  pip- 
ing hot. 

Macaroni  with  cheese  custard  is  particular- 
ly good.  Place  In  a  greased  pudding  dish  2 
Cupfuls  of  cooked  macaroni,  cover  this  with  a 
cheese  custard  made  as  follows:  Press  through 
a  colander  or  mash  smooth  1  cupful  of  cottage 
cheese,  add  1  well  beaten  egg,  %  cupful  of 
milk,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  over 
the  top  of  the  macaroni  and  bake  In  a  mod- 
erate oven  30  minutes. 

Pritnb  Ponk. — 1  cupful  corn  meal,  1  cup- 
ful rye  flour,  1  cupful  wheat  flour,  1  cupful 
washed  chopped  prunes,  V^  cupful  molasses, 
1  cupful  sour  milk,  1  teaspoonful  soda.  Scald 
meal  with  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a 
very  stiff  batter :  stir  In  flour  ;  add  othor  in- 
gredients, then  fruit.  Steam  In  mold  three 
hours  or  bake  two  hours  in  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce  or  hot  molasses. 

Fkuit  Sauce. — To  1  cupful  of  corn  syrup 
add  ^  cupful  chopped  raisins  or  dates,  lleat 
before  serving. 


New  Marmalades  'Without  Savar 

Now    the    papers   are   calling  for    flfty-flffr»- 
marmalades.     The  receipts  l>elow,  though  uot 
of  the  tifty-flfty  variety,  reduce  sugar  to  zen. 
and  introduce  other  surprises. 

1»KUNK  CoNSBiivH. — 2  dozen  prunes,  l-n 
pound  raisins,  2  oranges,  1-3  cupful  corn 
pyrup,  Vj  cupful  water,  %  cupful  nut  meai-^ 
Dried  apricots,  peaches,  or  canned  plums  may 
be  used  in  this  receipt.  Wash  and  cut  prunes 
in  pieces ;  add  chopped  raisins  and  orang.> 
pulp  and  peel,  cut  very  fine ;  then  add  com 
syrup  and  water.  Cook  slowly  until  It  is  tli  ■ 
consistency  of  marmalade.  Add  chopped  nuin 
live  minutes  before  removing  from  flre. 

Caurot  IIonky. — ^Take  1  pint  grated  raw 
carrot,  2  cupfuls  white  syrup  and  2  lemons. 
Mix  ingredients  and  add  the  grated  rind  (,f 
1  lemon.  Heat  slowly  and  simmer  the  mix- 
ture until  It  Is  thick  and  clear.  Turn  Into 
scalded  jelly  glasses  and  when  cold  cover  with 
hot  parafline.  Serve  with  cold  meat  or  as  u 
sauce  for  puddings. 

Scotch  Orange  Marmalade. — To  2  pints 
ground  oranges  (pulp,  rind  and  juice)  add  _' 
pounds  of  honey,  and  cook  to  a  thick  mar- 
malade. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  aa  well  a«  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
P  ittern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sice  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  centa  for 
e^ch.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


HR75 — Ladles'  mnttnee  and  cap.  Cut  in 
sizes  34,  38  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
matinee  Is  all  In  one  piece  with  graceful 
points  at  the  sides.  The  cap  may  be  made  to 
correnpond. 

HtliHi. — <'hildron'R  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
Sizes  4.  6,  8,  1**  and  12  yearn.  The  dress 
bangs  straight  from  the  yoke,  but  a  belt  of 
contrasting  material  holds  the  fullness  in 
place. 

H570. — MIhscs'  and  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  In  sizes  10.  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
has  the  Russian  side  closing,  and  a  two* 
gored  skirt. 

HR<MI. — (Jlrls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
4.  <(.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  Is 
In  one  piece  from  shoulder  to  hem,  with  a 
BuHHian  side  closing. 

HR77 — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36,  38, 
40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist 
has  the  Russian  side  closing  and  It  may  be 
■lade  with  a  high,  close-fitting  collar. 


8n9B. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cot  In  sizes 
.'Mi.  38.  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  Is  In  plain  shirtwaist  style  with 
center  front  closing,  and  a  three-gored  skirt. 

8RM1 — (ilrls*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The  dress  and  the  surplice 
closing,  and  a  one-piece  skirt. 

SBO-I. — Misses'  and  small  women's  two» 
gored  skirt.  <'ut  in  sizes  16.  18  and  20  years. 
The  front  gore  is  fitted,  but  the  back  gore  Is 
gathered  from  seam  to  seam  ut  the  slightly 
raised  waist  line. 

HiWi — Children's  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4, 
6.  8  and  10  years.  The  fronts  of  the  coat  are 
turned  back  to  form  revers. 

HARft. — Offlclal  uniform.  Cut  In  sizes  32, 
36.  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress 
Is  all  In  one  piece  from  shoulder  to  hem,  but 
the  belt  ends  button  in  the  back  to  bold  the 
dress  In  plare.  The  cap  Is  also  Included  In 
this  pattern. 


There  U  a  way 

to  get  them  to 
memorize  Scripture 


— a  way  so  attractive,  so  simple,  so  rich  in  results  that  you  will 
wonder  why  you  haven't  tried  it  before  with  your  Sunday  School 
class  and  in  your  home. 

Do  not  let  another  day  of  1918  go  by  without  writing  for 
full  information  about  the  Bible  Success  Band,  a  world-wide 
movement  for  Bible  memorizing. 

A  beautiful  booklet  for  1918,  richly  illuminated  in  colors 
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CHAPTER  v.— Continued. 

[Aunt    Deel    began    with    The    Stolen 

lild.  She  read  slowly  and  often  paused 

Ir  comment  or  explanation  or  laughter 

to  touch  the  corner  of  an  eye  with  a 
Irner  of  her  handkerchief  in  moments 
jhen  we  were  all  deeply  moved  by  the 
[istortunes  of  our  favorite  characters, 
lich  were  acute  and  numerous.  Often 
\e  stoppe<l  to  spell  out  phrases  of 
r<'nch  or  Latin,  whereupon  Uncle  Pea- 
\(]y  would  exclaim: 

rail  it  'snags'  and  go  on." 
|The  "snags"  were  numerous  in  certain 

the   l>ooks   we   read,   in    which   case 
ule  Peabody  would  exclaim: 
["Say,     that's     purty     rough     plowin*. 
^bbe    you    better    move    into   another 
kid." 

JHow  often  I  have  heard  Aunt  Deel 
lading  when  the  effect  was  like  this: 
I'The  Duchess  exclaimed  with  an  ac- 
Int  which  betrayed  the  fact  that  she 
Vd  been  reared  in  the  French  Capital: 
1(1  ags!'    Whereupon  Sir  Roger  rejoined 

French  equally  patrician:    'Snags!'" 
iThose  days  certain  authors  felt  it  nec- 
tary to  prove  that  their  education  had 
ft  been  neglected  or  forgotten.     Their 
ly    was    strewn    with     fragments    of 
issic  lore  intended  to  awe  and  mys+ify 
|o  reader,   while   evidences   of  correct 
jigious  sentiment  were  dropped,  here 
|(i  there,  to  reassure  him.     The  news- 
[[•ers  and  magazines  of  the  time,  like 
itain   of   its   books,   were  salted   with 
ItJe    advertisements    of    religion,    and 
btue  and  honesty  and  thrift. 
Iln   those    magazines   we   read   of   the 
l<at  West— "the  poor  man's  paradise" 
I  the  stoneless  land  of  plenty;"  of  its 
lightful    climate,    of    the    ease    with 
ii(h  the  farmer  prospered  on  its  rich 
Bl.     Uncle  Peabody  spoke  playfully  of 
ling  West,  after  that,  but  Aunt   Deel 
fede    no    answer    and    concealed    her 
[in ion  on  that  subject  for  a  long  time. 

for  myself,  the  reading  had  deepened 

interest  in  east  and  west  and  north 
|«1  south  and  in  the  skies  above  them. 
)w  mysterious  and  inviting  they  had 
l«  orae! 

lOne  evening  a  neighbor  had  brought 
le  Republican  from  the  post-office.  I 
loncd  it  and   read  aloud   these  words, 

I  large  type  at  the  top  of  the  page- 
fSilas    Wright    Elected    to    the  U.    S 
Inate." 

I'WpU  I  want  to  know!"  Uncle  Pea- 
p.v  f'xclaimed.  "That  would  make  me 
feit  it  if  I  was  goin'  to  be  hung.     Go 

and  read  what  it  says." 
read  of  the  choosing  of  our  friend 

the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
|n  of  William  L.  Marcy,  who  had  been 
l<ted  governor,  and  the  part  which 
>n  impressed  us  were  these  words 
>ra  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wright  to  Azariah 
Mg  of  Albany,  written  v  hen  the 
[nier  was  asked  to  accept  the  place: 
yl  am  too  young  and  too  poor  for  such 

elevation.     I   have  not  had  the  ex- 

rience  in  that  great  theater  of  politics 

Iqualify  me  for  a  place  so  c  xalted  and 

Iponsible.    I  prefer  therefore  the  hum- 

|r  position  which  I  now  occupy." 

TThat's  his  way."  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

[ihey  had  hard  work  to  convince  him 

U  he  knew  enough  to  be  Surrogate." 

fiwg  men   have  little  conceit— ayes!" 

P  Aunt  Deel  with  a  significant  glance 
Inie. 

Tho  candles  had  burned  low  and  I  was 
uning  the  shroud  of  one  of  them 
en  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  It 
J  unusual  for  any  one  to  come  to  our 
KilS  evening  and  we  were  a  bit 

■^^ed.     Uncle  Peabody  opened  it  and 

K.ate  entered  without  speaking  and 
fu»xi  to  my  aunt  and  uncle  and  sat 
I"  I'y  the  fire.    Vividly  I  remembered 

|>y  of  the  fortune-telling.    The  same 
jtic   smile    lighted    her    face   as    she 
^^^i  at  me.     She   held   up  her  hand 
"  lour  fingers  spread  above  It. 
t  rff'i    M****'    "^""^    ^^''    "there   are 

t  "  I  I  Id, 

|>  Hint  rose  and  went  into  the  but'ry 
,    '   "P,^  staring  at   the   ragged   old 
'  '  '      Her  hair  .was  white  now  and 

i'-?^,Tf?.  ''y  *  ^"'•"  an<l  faded  bon- 

orbidding  as  she  was   I   did  not 

';.'!'  ^'^r^tness  in  her  smile  and  her 

II  ram..'^^;^!?  "^^^  '»"^*^^  «^    ^e.      Aunt 

l"ame  with  a  plate  of  doughnuts  and 


bread  and  butter  and  head  cheese  and 
said  in  a  voice  full  of  pity: 

"Poor  or  Kate— ayes!  Here's  some- 
thin'  for  ye — ayes!" 

She  turned  to  my  uncle  and  said: 

"Peabody  Baynes,  what'll  we  do— I'd 
like  to  know— ayes!  She  can't  rove  all 
night." 

"I'll  git  some  blankets  an'  make  a  bed 
for  her,  good  'nough  for  anybody,  out  in 
the  hired  man's  room  over  the  shed," 
said  my  uncle. 

He  brought  the  lantern— a  little  tower 
of  perforated  tin— and  put  a  lighted  can- 
dle inside  of  it.  Then  he  beckoned  to 
the  stranger,  who  followed  him  out  of 
the  front  door  with  the  plate  of  food  in 
her  hands. 

"Well  I  declare!  It's  a  long  time  since 
she  went  up  this  road— ayes!"  said  Aunt 
Deel  yawning  as  she  resumed  her  chair 

"Who  is  or  Kate?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  just  a  poor  ol'  crazy  woman — 
wanders   all    'round — ayes!" 

"What  made  her  crazy?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  somebody  misused  and 
deceived  her  when  she  was  youngs 
ayes!  It's  an  awful  wicketl  thing  to  do. 
Come,  Bart— go  right  up  to  bed  now.  It's 
high  time — ayes!" 

"I  want  to  wait  'til  Uncle  Peabody 
comes  back,"  said  I. 

"Why?" 

"I — I'm  afraid  she'll  do  somethin*  to 
him." 

"Nonsense!  Ol*  Kate  is  just  as  harm- 
less as  a  kitten.  You  take  your  candle 
and  go  right  up  to  bed— this. minute- 
ayes!" 

I  went  up-stairs  with  the  candle  and 
undressed  very  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
v.'hile  I  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  my 
uncle.  I  did  not  get  into  bed  until  I 
heard  him  come  in  and  blow  out  his  lan- 
tern and  start  up  the  stairway.  As  he 
undressed  he  told  me  how  for  many 
years  the  strange  woman  had  been  rov- 
ing in  the  roads  "up  hill  and  down  dale 
thousands  an'  thousands  o'  miles."  and 
never  reaching  the  end  of  her  journey. 

In  a  moment  we  heard  a  low  wail 
above  the  sound  of  the  breeze  that  shook 
the  leaves  of  the  old  "popple"  tree  above 
our  roof. 

"What's  that?"  I  whispered. 

"I  guess  it's  or  Kate  ravin',"  said 
Lncle  Peabody. 

It  touched  my  heart  and  I  lay  listen- 
ing for  a  time  but  heard  only  the  loud 
whisper  of  the  popple  leaves. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    GICKAT    STJIA.NOKR. 

Some   hunters    came   along   the    road 
those   days— hunters,    peddlers   and    the 
like— and  their  coming  filled  me  with  a 
joy  which  mostly  went  away  with  them 
I  regret  to  say.    None  of  these   however 
appealed  to  my  imagination  as  did  old 
Kate.     But  there  was  one  stranger  great 
er  than  she— greater,  indeed,  than  an\ 
other    who   came    into    Rattleroad.      h\ 
came  rarely  and  would  not  be  long  d» 
tained.  How  curiously  we  looked  at  him 
knowing  his  name  and   power!        Thi^ 
great  stranger  was  Money. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  nv 
uncle  showed  me  a  dollar  bill  and  ; 
shiny,  gold  coin  and  three  pieces  of  si  I 
ver,  nor  can  I  forget  how  carefully  h. 
watched  them  while  they  lay  in  m\ 
hands  and  presently  put  them  back  int'r 
his  wallet.  That  was  long  before  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing.  I  remeni 
ber  hearing  him  say,  one  day  of  that 
year,  when  I  asked  him  to  take  us  to  the 
Caravan  of  Wild  Beasts  which  was  com 
ing  to  the  village: 

"I'm   sorry,   but   it's  been   a   hundred 
Sundays  since  I  had  a  dollar  in  my  wal 
let  for  more  than  ten  minutes." 

I  have  his  old  account  book  for  the 
years  of  1837  and  18.38.  Here  are  some 
of  the  entries: 

"Balanced  accounts  with  .1.  Do'othy 
and  gave  him  my  note  for  $2.15.  to  be 
paid  in  salts  January  1.  1838.  Sold  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  to  E.  Miner  at  90  cents, 
to  be  paid  in  goods.     • 

"Sold  two  sheep  to  Flavius  Curtis  and 
took  his  note  for  $6,  payable  in  boots  on 
or  before  March  the  first.  ' 

Only  one  entry  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred mentions  money,  and  this  was  the 
sum  of  eleven  cents  received  in  balance 
from  a  neighbor. 
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So  it  will  be  seen  that  a  spirit  of!  did  not  interest  me.  and  probably  be- 
mut'ual'  a^JLmod'uon  served  ?o  help  cause  I  had  seen  ^^e  lightness  and  g.^ac. 
us  over  the  rough  going.  Mr.  Grlmshaw.  and  beauty  «f  ^^l*>'  ^""^.^rs  ^"^ 
however  demanded  his  pav  in  cash  and  ,  tasted  the  sweetness  of  hei  fam  les 
tJ^at  I  find  was  mainly,  the  habit  of'  There  were  the  singing  and  spelling 
{he  money  lenders  1  schools    and     the     lyceums.    but     those 

\Vt  were  pool  but  our  poverty  was  not  nights  were  few  and  far  between  Not 
liice  th^  Of  these  days  \n  which  I  am  I  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  w^^^^^ 
«-riHntr  It  \KttK  nroud  and  cleanly  and  ter  were  we  out  ot  the  joytul  tanaie- 
we  "ed.  vAad'in  us  tYi  besfblood  of  light  of  our  own  home^.  ^^^  "/fl^or 
the  Puritans  Our  fathers  had  seen  hands  were  busy  making  lighteisoi 
heroic  servce  in  the  wars  and  we  knew  ;  splint  brooms,  or  paring  and  quartering 
neroic  sei  vice  in  ine  wct  s  ,  ^^^^  stringing  the  apples  or  cracking  but- 

ternuts while  Aunt   Deel   read. 

After  the  sheep  came  we  kept  only  two 
cows.  The  absence  of  cattle  was  a  help 
to  the  general  problem  of  cleanliness. 
The  sheep  were  out  in  the  fields  and  I 
kept  away  from  them  for  fear  the  rams 
would  butt  me.  I  remember  little  of  the 
sheep  save  the  washing  and  shearing  and 
the  lambs  which  Uncle  Peabody  brought 
to  our  fireside  to  be  warmed  on  cold 
mornings  of  the  early  spring.  I  remem- 
J)er  asking  where  the  lambs  came  from 
when  1  was  a  small  boy.  and  that  Uncle 


it.  . 

There  were  no  farmer-folk  who 
thought  more  of  the  virtue  of  cleanli- 
ness. On  this  subject  my  aunt  was  a 
deep  and  tireless  thinker,  ohe  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  us.  In  her  view  men- 
folks  were  like  floors,  furniture  and 
dishes.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
responsibility— a  tax  upon  women  as  it 
were.  Every  day  she  reminded  me  cf 
the  (lutv  of  keeping  my  body  lean.  Its 
uicmhers  had  often  suffered  the  tyranny 
ol  the  soaped  hand  at  the  side  of  the 
rain  l)ariel.  I  suppose  that  all  the  waters 


of  this  world  have  gone  up  in  the  sky  i  Peabody  said  they  came  from  ovei  the 
aid  on^e  down  again  since  those  far|river"-a  place  regarding  which  his 
davs  but  even  now  the  ihought  of  my  merry  ignorance  provoked  me.  Tn  the 
nunt'  brig^  back  the  odor  '  f  soft  soap  spring  they  were  driven  to  the  deep  ho  e 
'         rLTn  bn-es  I '^"'1  dragged,  one  by  one.  into  the  cold 

She  d\d  her  best.  also,  to  keep  our  water  to  have  their  fleeces  washed.  When 
minds  in  a  cleanlv  state  of  preservation  the  weather  had  warmed  men  came  to 
-a  work  hi  whicii  the  teacher  rendered    shear  them  and  their  oUy   white  fleeces 


inii)ortant  service.     He  was  a  young  man 
from  Canton. 

One  day  when  I  had  been  kept  after 
hours  for  swearing  in  a  fight  and  then 
denving  it.  he  told  nie  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  1  shouldn't  le  a  great 
man  if  I  stuck  to  mv  books  and  kept  my 
heart  clean.  I  heard  with  alarm  that 
there  was  another  part  of  me  to  be  kept 
clean.     How  was  it  to  be  done? 

•'Well,  just  make  up  your  mind  tha*. 
you'll  never  lie.  whatever  else  you  do," 
he  said.  "You  can't  do  anything  bad  or 
mean  unless  you  intend  to  cover  it  up 
with   lies." 

Wliat  a  simple  rule  was  this  of  the 
teacher!— and  yet— well  the  very  next 
thing  he  said  was: 

'Where  did   yon  hear  all  that  swear- 

irK''" 

How  could  I  answer  this  question 
tnitiifully?  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
thai  the  truth  won  id  disgrace  my  Uncle 
Peal;odv.  I  could  not  tell  the  truth, 
tbereiore.  and  I  didnt.  I  put  it  all  on 
Dug  Draper,  although  his  swearing  had 
lo'.ig  been  a  dim.  indefinite  and  useless 
niemory. 

As  a  penalty  1  had  to  copy  two  maxims 
o!  Washington  five  times  in  my  writing- 
l)Ook.  In  doing  so  I  put  tiic  m  "U  the 
\\;ill  of  my  memory  where  1  have  seen 
tbetn  every  day  of  my  life  and  from 
whi'  h   I   read  as'  1   write. 

•Speak  no  evil  of  the  absent  for  it  is 
unin-'t." 

•i.abor  to  keep  alive  in  your  l)reast 
that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called 
(•ons(  ience." 

'Ibc  boys  in  the  sehool  were  a  sturdy 
biif-lioned  lot  with  arms  and  legs  like 
tiu'  springing  bow.  Full-lunged,  great- 
thronted  fellows,  they  grew  to  be.  (ailing 
thf  -^lieep  and  the  cattle  in  the  land  of 
tai-reathing  pastures.  There  was  an  un- 
dersized boy  three  years  older  who  often 
pirked  on  me  and  with  whom  I  would 
have  no  peaceful  commerce. 

I  copy  from  an  old  memorandum  book 
a  stateinent  of  my  daily  routine  just  as  I 
put  it  down  one  of  those  days: 

-My  hardest  choar  is  to  get  up  after 
unde  calls  me.     I  scramble  down  stairs 


were  clipped  <  lose  to  the  skin  and  each 
taken  off  in  one  piece  like  a  coat  and 
rolled  up  and  put  on  the  wool  pile. 

1  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  began 
to  be  the  reader  for  our  little  family. 
Aunt  Deel  had  long  complained  that  she 
(ouidn't  keep  up  wit'  her  knitting  and 
read  so  much.  We  nad  not  seen  Mr. 
Wright  for  nearly  two  years,  but  he  had 
sent  us  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  I  had  led  them  heart  deep  into  the 
ereed  battles  of  Old  Mortality. 

Then  came  the  evil  days  of  1837.  when 
the  story  of  our  lives  began  to  quicken 
its  pace  and  excite  our  Interest  in  its 
ccniing  chapters.  It  gave  us  enough  to 
think  of.  God  knows. 

Wild  speculations  in  land  and  the 
American  paper-money  system  had 
brought  us  into  rough  going.  The  banks 
of  the  city  of  New  York  had  suspended 
payment  of  their  notes.  They  could  no 
longer  meet  their  engagements.  As 
usual,  the  burden  fell  heaviest  on  the 
poor.  It  was  hard  to  get  money  even  for 
Idack  salts. 

Uncle  Peabody  had  been  silent  and  de- 
pressed for  a  month  or  more.  He  had 
signed  a  note  for  Rodney  Barnes,  a 
cousin,  long  before  and  was  afraid  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  it.  I  didn't  know 
what  a  note  was  and  I  remember  that 
one  night,  when  I  lay  thinking  about  it. 
1  de(  ided  that  It  must  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  horse  colic.  My  uncle  told 
me  that  a  note  was  a  trouble  which  at- 
ta<  ked  the  lirain  instead  of  the  stomach. 
I  was  with  Uncle  Peabody  so  much  that 
1  shared  his  feeling  but  never  ventured 
to  speak  of  it  or  its  cause.  He  didn't 
like  to  be  talked  to  when  he  felt  badly. 
At  such  times  he  u.sed  to  say  that  he  had 
the  brain  coli<-.  He  told  me  hat  notes 
had  an  effect  on  the  brain  like  that  of 
green  apples  on  the  stomach. 

One  autumn  day  in  Canton  Uncle  Pea- 
body traded  three  sheep  and  twenty 
liushels  of  wheat  for  a  cook  stove  and 
brought  it  home  in  the  big  wagon.  RoC- 
ney  Barnes  came  with  him  to  help  set  up 
the  stove.  He  was  a  big  giant  of  a  man 
with  the  longest  nose  in  the  township. 
I    had    often    wondered    how    any    one 


and  pick  up  mv  boots  and  socks  and  put  !  v.ould  solve  the  problem  of  kissing  Mr 

them   on.     Then   I   go   into   the   setting!  Barnes  in  the  immediate  region  of  his 

room  and  put  on  my  jacket.     I  get  some  i  nose,  the  same  being  in  the  nature  of  a 


biand  for  Sheep.     Then  I  put  on  my  cap 
and    mittens   and    go   out   and    feed    the 
Bheep      Then  I  get  my  breakfast.     Then 
I    put    on    my    frock,   (ap.    mittens    and 
fetih    in    my    wood.      Then    I    feed    the 
horses  their  oats.     Then  I  lay  away  my 
old   (lothes   until  night.       I   put  on   my 
best     (oat     and     mittens     and     tippet 
an  I    start     for    school.       By    the    time 
1     net     to     .Toe's     my     toes     are     cold 
aiul     1    stop    and    warm    them.       When 
I  get  to  school  1  warm  me  at  the  stove. 
1  h- n    I    go   to   my    seat   and    study    my 
reader,  then   1   take  out  my  arithmetic, 
then  my  spelling  book,  then  comes  the 
liardest     study     that     ever     landed     on 
piyinouth  Rock.     It  is  called  geography. 
After   the    spelling   lesson    comes   noon. 
The  teacher  plays  with  me  <os  the  other 
liovs  are  so  big.     I   am  glad   when   I   go 
tome.     Then  1  do  my  choars  again,  and 
kear  my  aunt  read  until  bedtime." 
There    were    girls    in    the    school,    but 
They  whispered  togeth- 
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none  like  Sally 

cr  with  shy  glances  in  our  direction,  as 

\i  they  knew  funny  secrets  alwut  us.  and 

vould  then  break  Into  noisy  jeera.    They|     r^<r     (Vontinurd  next  issue.) 


«lefense. 

That  evening  I  was  chiefly  interested 
in  the  stove.  What  a  joy  it  was  to  me 
with  its  damper  and  griddles  and  high 
oven  and  the  shiny  edge  on  its  hearth! 
It  rivaled,  in  its  novelty  and  charm,  any 
tin  peddler's  cart  that  ever  came  to  our 
door.  John  Axt^ll  and  his  wife,  who  had 
seen  it  pass  their  house,  hurried  over 
for  a  look  at  it.  Every  hand  was  on  the 
stove  as  we  tenderly  carried  't  into  the 
house,  piece  by  piec  e,  and  set  it  up.  Then 
they  cut  a  hole  in  the  upper  floor  and 
the  stone  chimney  and  fitted  the  pipe. 
How  keenly  we  watched  the  building  of 
the  fire!  How  quickly  it  roared  and  be- 
gan to  heat  the  room! 

When  the  Axtells  had  gone  away  Aunt 
Deel  said: 

"It's  grand!  It  is  saitin — but  I'm 
'fra»d  we  can't  afford  it — aves  I  be!" 

"We  can't  afford  to  freeze  any  longer. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  couldn't  go 
through  another  winter  as  we  have, '  was 
my   uncle's  answer.  » 


Blu«  BuckU  OverAlls  have  a  solid  reinforcMl  back  hand  that  cant  rip ;  a  aolid  denim  fly  cut 
iDto  the  overall,  not  aewed  on!    Blu*  Buckle  Coata  have  the  nonbioding  raclaa  alMvca. 

Strong  -  for -Work! 

Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  do  the  same  fine,  unusual  job  for  farmers  they  i 
for  engineers  and  machinists.  They  certainly  make  a  long  stand  on  rod 
^ork — because  they're  made  toughest  where  strain  and  wear  htt  hardtA 

Measure  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  point  for  point — materials  and  \mi 
workmanship  that  is  best.  You'll  quick  know  the  quality  and  wear-w-ii^lj 
of  the  best  indigo  blue  denim.  A  try-on  proves  their  full-fashioned  loose-oi 
roominess  and  comfort.    Free-swing  is  allowed  for  every  work-moveiuen 

Blue  Buckle 
OverAlls 

put  the  usual  overall  torment— R-I-P-S— right  out  of  commission.  F 
instance,  a  solid  reinforced  back  band  does  away  with  the  old  V-shaped  ve 
and  buckle  and  makes  ripping  out  of  the  question  !  Every  seam  is  so  st  .u 
stitched  that  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  rip.  Blue  Buckle  service-qaal 
extends  riuht  through  to  real  brass  buttons,  patent  snap  clasps  o,i  t 
"lifts,"  and  wear-proof  buckles  and  loops! 

Buy  Blue  Buckles  with  the  same  man-to-man  confidence  the 
dealer  ind  the  manufacturer  sell  them  to  you.  //'/  an  even  trade, 
your  money  against  Blue  Buckles  every  work-day-in-the-week  I 

Jobbers  OverAU  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Union  Made  OveraUs  tn  the  World 
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WILL      $360^ 

GIVE  Ford  AUK 
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TFIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

la  the  picture  are  hidden  a  nnmber  of  faces.     How 
ran  you  And?     Some  are  looking  right  at   you.  other; 
only  the  aide  of  the  face— you'll  And  them  upside  do  vn 
every  way.     Mark  each  faro  you  find  with  ajJfST  '  ^J' 
Dlcture.  send  to  us  with  name  and  addrciw  NOW.      >\<' 
glye  away  a  »380.00.   IftlS  Model.  Ford  TouriM  Car  »« 
Grand   Priee    and    Tbotisanda   of  D'>llars   «n^<^*«*>  „V  1' 
Prizes    and    Special    I'mmiuma.      Each    worker    will    D* 
warded.   Solre  the  po«le.    If  yoo  can  tind  as  many  as 
FACES    we    wlU    send    yon    at    once  |  AAA  IDmpp  Vi 
toward  the  $880  Ford  Auto  and  other  *^^^^^  f\^^r 
Grand  Prl«ea.     We  will  alao  Rive  away  aereral  $40  r* 
These  will  be  riven  free  and  extra,  reffardleiw  of  wi'O 
the  Auto.     Someone  wUl  get  Ford  Aoto— WIHT  ITO.  T 
LFARM  life,  Dept.  Ul^__^__^^^^SS^  - 
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Fara.  GaiJca  aaJ  ORfcaH  Taab 

Answer  the  farmers'  bla  qaestioiis. 
How  can  I  rtow  crops  with  less 
exi>cn»e  T  How  can  I  nave  inpUmt- 
insr  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7   The 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  dm  of  hlKh  priced  seed. 
Means  (6  to  $60  pxtra  profit  i>er  acre. 
Every  seed  pieo«  in  its  placs 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushelB  seed  per  aero.  Uni 

form    depth;    even 

spacinir.    We  mako 

a  full  line  of  potato 

machinerv.        Si'nd 

for  boaklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BateinanMTfCo.,Box  IB,  Greolocl, 


Deafne 

Perfect  hetriag  to  Do«l 
■tored  in  evoyooodit" 
neae  or  oefecthre  he 
causes  tacb  jw  Catar 
oets7Kelaxe4or  Sunke 

Thkkeoed  Drama.  Koi 

giaaing     Sounds, ,,  rt 

WhoUr  or   F^itialV  \ 

--___         _ .        Dnini»J)ischarge  fromi 

WI10OII  Omimoii-Seiiae  Ear  V 

-Uttle  Wirden  Fhomm  fartke  Eon" 
oiedicine  but  effectively  replace  what  ^^ 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  druma.   Th  •  y  > . 
Jevices.  which  the  wearer  eaailr  fita  into] 
vhere  they  are  inriaible.  Soft,  safe  and '  pir 
Write  todof  tor  onr  168  page  FREE  tx  >k < 
HBSS.  giving  you  full  particulars  and  ' 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  lacorc 
282  Inter-Soatbern  BIdg..    LOUIR^  ^^^ 
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WANTED 


VI rat  class  farmer,  married  man. 
to<ak«>  oiisrce  of  genprai  farm  of 
alKtiit  WW  Hcres  in  f'lieHier  <*^..  Pa. 
Address  "ftaeater**  care  The  Practical  Farmer. 


Sales  Agent 


3Sr*flevslty  OMtlonr Ci»«tt» ••.  Ci*"-  • 


January  16,  1918. 
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Floor  of  the  Cow  Stable 


H.  H. 

Nature  doubtless  intended  all  animals 
to  stand  on  "Mother  Earth."  However, 
we  have  got  a  long  way  from  Nature  and 
Nature's  methods  in  these  modern  times 
and  may  be  said  to  be  living  largely  un- 
der artificial  conditions.  The  modern 
dairy  cow  is  more  or  less  a  "hothouse" 
product,  which  is  being  "forced"  to  give 
unusually  large  quantities  of  milk  and 
milk  fat.  The  proper  housing  of  cows 
under  these  conditions  is  a  problem. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  practically 
no  choice  of  flooring  material.  The 
ground  under  some  shed,  or  a  lean-to  of 
a  straw  stack,  was  leveled  with  a  spade 
and  plenty  of  bedding  was  supplied  to 
keep  the  cow  clean.  This  was  all  right 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  the  ground 
became  softened  with  the  liquid  manure, 
and  soon  was  little  better  than  a  mud- 
hole,  which  no  amount  of  straw  could 
niake  comfortable  for  the  cow,  nor  sani- 
tary for  the  milk.  One  advantage  of  this 


DEAN 

:  advertised,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  that  it  has  all  of  the 
good  qualities  of  both  wood  and  cement, 
and  noneaof  their  bad  features  as  floor- 
ing for  cow  stalls. 

All  things  considered,  the  best  floor 
for  a  cow  stable  is  one  made  of  gravel, 
sand  and  cement.  The  advantages  of, 
this  as  flooring  are,  that  the  materials' 
are  comparatively  cheap,  the  labor  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  farm  help  at  times 
when  other  work  is  not  pressing,  and  it 
is  a  sanitary,  durable  floor. 

A  number  of  firms  who  sell  stable  fit- 
tings will  furnish  blue  prints  free  and 
give  directions  for  laying  out  and  build- 
ing cement  floors.  Any  one  intending  to 
put  new  floors  in  an  old  stable,  or  to  lay 
floors  in  a  new  stable,  would  do  well  to 
get  these  plans  and  directions.  The 
user  is  under  no  obligation  to  purchase 
the  fittings  sold  by  the  firm,  but  if  prices 
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Grand  Champion  Wmthmr—a  Southdown  from  Indiana— at  thm  1917  "International" 

At  tbe  recent  lilveHtock  KxpoHitlon  tbe  full  sheep  clasneN  helped  to  break  the  record 

for  number  oranlinalH  shown  and  the  BoiilhdownH  were  especially  strong 

In  all  clasNes  where  different  breeds  were  entered. 


plan  was  that  the  cow  could  be  easily 
shifted  to  new  quarters  and  at  small  ex- 
pense. 

When  more  permanent  buildings  be- 
came a  feature  of  dairy  farms,  wooden 
floors  were  introduced,  which  was  a 
great  Improvement  over  the  dirt  floor. 
But  these  floors  leaked,  soon  rotted  and 
became  very  insanitary  after  a  few 
years  use.  The  high  price  of  lumber  in 
these  times  also  makes  them  very  ex- 
pensive. The  next  plan  was  that  of 
wooden  blocks  set  on  end,  usually  cut 
from  cedar  poles,  and  sometimes  having 
the  top  treated  with  tar,  or  some  other 
non-porous  and  preserving  material. 
These  were  an  improvement  over  the 
plank  floor,  but  were  not  entirely  satls- 
f.'utory.  Usually  they  were  laid  on  the 
leveled  dirt,  and  they  became  shifted 
with  the  frost  or  from  the  traffic  by  the, 
ccwB.  They  also  were  more  or  less  in- 
sanitary, as  the  uneven  surface  made  it 
very  difficult  to  properly  clean  the  stable. 

Since  then,  plank  flooring  and  wooden 
blocks  sawn  smoothly,  treated  with  creo- 
Bote  and  laid  in  cement  or  on  a  concrete 
base,  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
satisfaction. 

We  hare  also  various  forms  of  com- 
mercial flooring,  which  are  giving  good 
satisfaction  as  flooring  for  cow  stables. 
The  one  known  as  "cork  brick,"  a  mlx- 
tr.re  of  asphalt  and  ground  cork  pressed 
Into  brick  shape.  Is  a  material  largely 


and  other  conditions  are  satisfactory  it 
would  be  courteous  to  patronize  the  firm 
who  supplied  the  plans. 

Briefly,  in  order  to  get  a  good  floor  in 
a  cow  stable,  level  and  grade  the  ground, 
having  a  slant  of  about  one  inch  from 
the   manger   to   the   gutter;    the   gutter 
should  have  a  fall  of  one  Inch  to  six  or 
eight  feet,  toward  the  clean-out  end  of 
the  stable;  the  length  of  the  stall  from 
manger  to  gutter  should   be  from   four 
feet  six  inches  to  flve  feet,  depending  on 
the  size  of  cow;    the  gutter  should   be 
square   In   the   bottom    with   a   drop   of 
eight  inches  on  the  side  noxt  to  the  cows, 
and  six  inches  on  the  passage  side;  the 
width   in   bottom,   from  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen Inches;  t)ic  passages  should  be  from 
four  to   six   feet   wide.     Mix   about  six 
parts  clean  gravel  with  one  of  cement, 
wet  properly,  and  lay  about  four  in<hes 
of  this  for  a  base,  pounding  It  thorough- 
ly;  cover  with  one  to  two  inches  of  a 
mixture  made  by  using  two  parts  sand 
and  one  of  good  Portland  cement,  wet  to 
proper  consistency.     Merely  smooth  this 
with  a  wooden   float  and  do  not  finish 
with  a  steel  trowel,  as  this  makes  a  slip- 
pery floor;  wet  the  floor  for  several  days 
after  It  dries  on  top.     Such  a  floor  will 
last  a  lifetime,  and  if  plenty  of  bedding 
or  a  wooden  platform  Is  used,  the  cows 
will  not  "cripple,"  which  Is  a  common  ex- 
perience where  cows   stand  on   cement 
flooring  and  are  aot  properly  bedded. 
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No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 
Latest  in  Harvester  Spreaders 

\I^E  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader 
^^  — spiral  wide-spread,  hght-draft  —  to  the 
Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  farmer, 
whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  has  been. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  fea- 
tures of  the  No.  8,  tlie  spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the 
lightest-draft  spreader  made,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  dealer.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International 
spiral  wide-spread  that  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  suc- 
cess as  a  wide  spreader  for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the 
Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines  provide 
you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity  spreaders,  with  the 
regular  disk  wide-spread  (well  known  wherever  spreaders  are 
sold)  or  with  the  spiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Com 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  spreaders  will  go  onto 
many  thousands  of  farms  this  year.  They  are  all  light-draft, 
low-loading,  easy-handling,  built  of  steel  — and  satisfactory. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.  Write  the  address 
below. 

hternational  Hanrester  Company  of  America 

®(,lmc9Tponiti) 
CHICAGO  USA 


Champion 


Deerins 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Oaborne 


DOWN  and 

One  Yea r 
To  Pay   f 


Opens 
Uke  •  Book 


Easy  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


T*HINKofitf  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 

■*  get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 

Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 

whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be> 

^torayoupay.    You  won't  fcltlic cost.   Foronly$29 

you  can   buy  thcNo.  2  Jurior— a  ii;rht  ran- 

IninK.iasy  cloaninpr.close  rl.immiT'.Carable 

Pguarantced  poparricr.    £:.ir-3  9."  quarts  per 

hoar.    We  also  mako  five  other  •izca  of  the 

NEW  BUTTERFLV 

up  to  oor  bijr  800  pound  capaeHy  machine  shown  here— all  sold 
at  Ktmilar  low  prices  and  onour  liberal  tenn!^of*nlySS  down 
•nd  a  yaar  to  pay-   Every  machine  (guaranteed  a  lifetime 
acainat   defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  90  days'  FREIE  trial  and    see 
/  for  younji'lf   how   easily  one  of  these  splen- 
did    machines     will   earn    its    own   cost     and 
more  before   you    pay.      Try  it   aloncaide   of 
any   separator   you   wish.    Keep  it  )t  pleased 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  12   deposit  and   pay   th« 
freight   charges  both   wavs.    You   won't   be 
_       one  penny.    You   take   no   risk.     Postal  brings  Kree  CateloR  Folder 
and  direct-f rom-factory  offer.     Buy  direct  and  save  money.    Write  tUf 

I  HH*«0M.tO¥E>  COMPANY.  2130  MarslwH  Blvd.,  ChJMw,  III. 


This  cow  caTe 

1S06  lbs.  of 

butter  in 

one  year. 


Al«>rt  farniprn  and  dairymen 
are  Incrfanliig  production  and 
inrreanitiK    their    profits    with 

ii^e^^  HOLSTEINS 

The  Most  Profitable 

Cows  on  Earth 

You  too  can  niakr  mon»  monpv  with  this 
proflfablp  brf^l.  Let  tin  tell  you  al  about 
thpni  -  all  Information  fr«><». 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA,     Box  270,    Brattleboro,  Vl 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  MiKs 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
BtyJes.  «4.80  to  J40.  «££ 
TRIAL.  Write  for  cataloj:. 

TNK  A.  W.  SniAUB  CO 
■•VL  C-t7S7FMan  tl^  rtliii^Ms.fa. 

—  Write  for  eootraet 


if 


See-Saw  Generate  Miier 

A  new  Idea  that  uke«  the  backache  and  wet  feet  oat 
of  the  work.  Will  pay  for  Ita^-lf  on  one  Job.  A  batob 
mixer  that  saves  5«,  of  the  cement.  Better  tbaa  • 
barrel  mixer  for  blocks  or  tile.  The  men  like  tL 
■»rlr*  tlA.O«. 

HILLSIDE   SPRAYER    CO..   CharlottosriU*.  ¥•' 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
la  writing  adtertlserg. 
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Cow  Comfort  in  Zero  Weather 

You  can  hold  your  cows  to  full  milk  flow  during  a  cold  snap 

if  they  are  housed  in  Natco  Barns  and  fed  from  a  Natco  Silo. 

The  dead-air  spaces  in  the  hollow  tile  walls  keep  out  the  cold 
y«t  prevent  dampness  and  frost  from  gathering, 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

buildings  save  painting     will  not  rot,  crack  or  crumble.     Will  not  harbor  rats, 

mice  or  other  vermin.       The  glazed  dust-tight  walls  make  it  easy  to  produce  clean 

milk.     Naico  Hollow  Tile  is  widely  used  in  fire-proofing  "skyscrapers  —let  the 

same  material  safeguard  your  stock  and  reduce  your  fire-risk. 

Your  bt.ildinj?  supply  dealer  T^iU  srladly  ehow  you  eamplea  o';N«t<»  Hollow  Tileand^^ 

Alao,  viiui  us  at  once  for  new.  iUuatrated  "Natco  on  the  Farm    book- 1918  Edition.    It  a  treel 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
liud  economical  distribu- 
tion. 


4 
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National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117  Fulton  Building  PitUburgh.  Pa. 
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C3ct  my  big  book  »nd  sample  of  Brown  Fence. 
Coiiipure  our  prlrps  uiid  quality  with  otbern.    Wd] 
save  you  Ulg  Money.    PriCM  13c  par  Rod  up 
DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAII 
We    use    heavy     DOUni.P:    CIAIA'ANIZED 

[Wire.    }5!)  stylos — Hotc.  Hheep.  Poultry,   Horse, 
Cattle,  Kabblt  Fence — Gate.4,  Lawn  Fence.  Steel 

1  Poets   and    Barb    wire.       Write    today  for  big 

I  money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — fr^tt 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 

iDEPXJSa  -  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  I 


>X 


liTBOJyy  Ccluld  Wk. 

K«*i:  It  wot-to  with  gnmt  tonle  »g»ctoo  the  mf- 


w 


Ab^o*.*B^«»^*b^aia«d  Aft«Mrt^ 
■curing.  U»t  AppidU;Boiieh«. 
Bay  Eow  Bor»  trtm  t—* 
dMiw*  aad  drnggtota. 
Mim  MHCMTMa  CO.. 

L|S*Mlll«.  fl. 


BMktat,  "TIM  H«M  Cew  DMtir."  tTM. 

SELDOM  SEE 

a  bt(;  knee  like  this,  but  your  horst 
may  have  s  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankJe,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  thrott. 


will  clean  it  off  without  hyinr  up 
the  horae.     No  blister,  no  heir 
gone.    Concentrated— only  a  few 
dropt  required  at   an   application.     $2   per 

fee«l«  delirered.  Describe  yoor  caM  lot  tpecial  lottroctioM 
mi  Book  t  M  free.  ABSORBINK.  JR..  the  and- 
•epdc  liniment  for  maaklod.  reducct  Paiaful  Swellinct, 
lalarfcd  Glanat.  Wco».  Bruliet.  Viricote  Veini;  allay* 
rain  and  InfUmmatlon.  Price  SI  aad  ti  a  bottle  ai  dragclMi 
•r  deUvrrrd.     Made  ia  tbc  U.  S.  A.  by 

ff.  F.  Y0UN6,  P.D.F.,    25  TampU  St..  Springfield,  MaM. 


TIGH  I   AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■very  Economy  SUo  Is  equipped  wtth  the 
Storm  Proof  anebortag  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  Is  al- 
ways fre«h  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
■eonomySllo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
Ike  8llo  perfectly  air-tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    BuUt  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregoo  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
betUr  silo.    Also  all  sizes  WaWc  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 
throiiKh.    Pactortes  at  Prederick,  144. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  eatalog. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


"iNh'.iii 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


\.t>t    !f   From 


I 


HORSR-NIOH,  DULL- 

•TROMO.   PIO-TIOHT. 
Made  of  Open  Beartb  wlrel 
heavily  galranlsed— «strong| 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-r 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  tbe| 
Karaier  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Uera's  a  few  of  our  big  values 

a«-lM«li  Nag  Fe«M«  •  tl  V«  •  r«d 
47-titeli  Warm  Pene««  aiV(«  •  reg 
gg-lneh  Poultry  Pe«M«  •  SdHe  •  rag 
*    SMeM  Prieea  on  Oalv.  Sarhag  Wiral 
Oar  Mg'Catalog^of  (eooe  ▼aloes  shows  lOt  stylesl 
and  heights  of  rarm.  Poultry  and  L*wn  Fence  atl 
rsdoeed  money-earing  prlcee.  It's  free.  Write  today. 

KITSILIIAII  BROft.  Box  224  Munele,  IM.I 


BETTER  CAHLE 

Get  full  service  from  your 
cattle.  Lameness,  scouring, 
sore  udders  and  kindred  ail- 
ments reduce  their  usefulness 
and  fruitfulness. 

Use  Sloan's  Liniment;  easily 
applied  and  quickly  elective.  It 
penetrates  at  once. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for  this 
fine  remedy  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  barnyard.      Always  have  it 
handy. 
Buy  it  at  your  druggists.  2  5c  50c  $1.00 

The  18  oz.  $1.00  bottle  contains 
six  timea  the  25c  size. 


Sloans 


PUUV 
•UARANTECD 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  runninir, 
perfect  skimminir  soparator  for 
ilTJ6.  Closely  akims  wamoreold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture^  which 
illustrates  larirer  cap:kr1ty  ow* 
cbiaes.    See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  Banilanj  man-el,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dniry  is  larga 
or  small,  write  for  free  eatalog 
and  monthly  paynteot  plan. 

Western  order*  filled  from 
Weatara  poiata. 

AHEIICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
■•■  3U77,       Buabri4ga.N.T. 


,    Toa  ean  neTer  tell  wb«B  *  botM 

la  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint, 

Bparln,  Rlnirl>one  or     lameneea. 

Tetit  IS  bound  to  happen  aoonar 

or  later.    Andyou  oan'taffoM  te 
I  kaap  him  in  the  bam.  KaapnbotUa  o( 

K*fid«ir»  Spavin  Tftwiit 

bandy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  S24  Bronson 
Are.,  Ottawa,  Ont..  writes:  "I  would  not  b« 
wttboot  KeodaU'a  Spavio  IVeatment  at  any 
cost.  It  is  a  raluabia 
liniment  for  both  man 
•nd  beast."  Get  Ken* 
dall's  Spavin  Treatment 
at  any  dmnist's  tl.lO 
per  bottle— 6  for  t3.50. 
"Treatiseon  the  Horsa" 
—tree  -or  write  to 
Or.  ■.  f .  lUwdaM  O*. 
|MsbmFallt.VL.I.S.A. 


Sheep  Needed  to  Win  the  War 

The  seriousness  of  the  sheep  situation  in  the  United  States  has  led  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clarence  Ousley,  to  have  the  foUoiving  article 
written  and  sent  to  the  f&rvi  press  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  overcome 
present  conditions. 


The  wool  from  20  sheep  Is  used  to 
make  the  clothing  and  other  equipment 
of  one  soldier.  Six  farms  out  of  every 
seven  in  the  United  States  have  no 
sheep.  Sheep  can  be  produced  profitably 
on  almost  every  farm.  What  ubout  yoiir 
farm?  If  you  keep  20  sheep  you  are  out- 
fitting a  soldier  who  is  risking  his  life 
for  your  freedom.  If  you  have  a  fiock 
of  200  sheep  you  will  clothe  ten  men 
v/ho  are  fighting  in  France.  And  if  you 
have  no  sheep  you  are  failing  to  do  all 
that  is  in  your  power  to  help  win  the 
war. 

Get  some  sheep.  They  make  both  meat 
and  wool — and  both  are  badly  needed. 
By  proper  management  they  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  average  farm  without  en- 
tailing a  reduction  of  other  live  stock, 
and  without  interfering  with  any  other 
agricultural  plans. 

More  than  the  entire  wool  production 


feed  that  has  a  value  as  human  food,  and 
need  less  grain  than  other  animals.  They 
add  materially  to  the  farm  revenue  but 
add  very  little,  relatively,  to  the  farm  ex- 
pense. 

Since  1914  'vool  and  mutton  prices 
have  doubled  and  some  grades  of  wool 
have  trebled.  Those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  sheep  industry  believe 
that  attractive  prices  will  continue.  Dur- 
ing the  war  over-production  seems  im- 
possible. The  United  States  now  has 
1,200,000  fewer  sheep  than  in  1914.  Our 
production  of  wool  has  steadily  declined 
since  1910.  when  it  was  321,362,750 
pounds,  to  290.192,000  pounds  in  1914. 
288,490,000  pounds  in  1916,  and  285,573.- 
000  pounds  in  1917.  But  while  our  pro- 
duction decreased  our  manufacturing 
consumption  increased  from  550.356.525 
pounds  in  1914,  to  737,679,924  pounds  in 
1916.     In  1917  the  amount  manufactured 


of  the  United  States  will  be  used  for  our  i  will  be  even  larger,  and  it  seems  certain 
armies.  Where  will  we  get  the  wool  to  |  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  during 
make  clothes  for  the  civilians?     Every    the  war. 

ship  is  needed  to  transport  men  and  sup-  The  difference  between  the  amounts 
plies  from  America  to  Europe.  Unless  wc  produced  and  manufactured  repre- 
the  necessity  is  extreme  we  can't  spare  !  sents  our  wool  importations  from  other 
ships  for  long  voyages  to  Australia,  j  countries.  We  have  gotten  into  the 
South  Africa  and  South  America  to  get  |  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  more  wool 
wool.       Furthermore,     those     countries !  than  we  produced— we'd  just  send  over 


have  not  increased  their  production.  The 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  more  sheep  on  farms  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  must  produce  our 
wool  at  home  instead  of  hauling  It  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
that  if  the  six  farms  out  of  seven  that 
have  not  kept  sheep  will  begin  to  build 
up  flocks  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm — at  the  ratio  of  one  sheep  to  each 
three  acres.  We  can  do  it  if  you  will  put 
some  sheep  on  your  farm. 

You  will  be  helping  produce  clothing 
and  meat  for  our  soldiers  and  yourself. 
You  will  be  helping  win  the  war.  You 
will  be  making  more  money  from  your 
farm. 

Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  products,  are  produced  more  eco- 
nomically on  the  farm  than  any  other 
live  stock;  the  feed  and  labor  require- 
ments are  less.  They  fit  in  with  practi- 
cally every  kind  of  farming;  get  much 
of  their  subsistence  from  forage,  from 
grazing  weeds  and  grass  that  would  not 
support  other  stock.    They  eat  almost  no 


to  Australia  or  South  Africa  or  perhaps 
somewhere  in  Asia  and  get  what  we 
needed.  But  the  ship  shortage  now  in- 
terferes with  that  uneconomic  arrange- 
ment—which, in  the  long  run  will  be  a 
very  valuable  thing  for  America.  Pres- 
ent war  necessities  will  teach  us  the  les- 
son we  would  have  had  to  learn  at  some 
time— to  establish  sheep  production  per- 
manently as  a  part  of  general  American 
agriculture. 

The  need  is  immediate  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. But  war  or  no  war  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  us  to  produce  more 
sheep.  A  man  cannot  draw  money  out  of 
a  bank  indefinitely  unless  he  makes  de- 
posits. We  are  constantly  consuming 
more  wool  and  mutton,  but  raising  few- 
er sheep.  The  principal  sheep  countries 
were  not  increasing  their  productions 
before  the  war  and  seemed  to  have 
reached  their  maximum.  There  was  a 
discrepancy  between  consumption  and 
production  that  was  rapidly  becoming 
critical.  The  war  brought  the  problem 
to  a  crisis. 


Horses — as  V/ar  Conditions 

Affect  Them 

That  the  draft  horse  is  not  a  back 
number  is  attested  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner, 
01  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
quotes  figures  to  support  his  claim, 

"The  draft  horse,"  predicts  Dr.  Hav- 
ner, "will  not  be  put  m^  of  business  by 
the  tractor  or  motor  trBc  for  some  years 
to   come.     Transfer    and   draying   com- 
panies prefer  horses  for  city  work  for 
short  hauls  and  frequent  stops  through 
the  crowded  districts;  the  market  price 
for  the  proper  type  of  draft  horse  has  in- 
creased  in  the  past  ten   years;    the  in- 
creased amount  of  farm  products  in  the 
United  States  for  the  next  twenty  years 
w^ill  demand  more  work  horses;  and  the 
rolling   character   and    stony    soil   of   a 
large  area  of  Pennsylvania  and  similar 
sections   require   the   use    of    the   draft 
horse. 

"The  demand  for  horses  for  war  pur- 
I  poses  is  another  important  factor  in  the 
horse  business  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
January  1.  1917,  more  than  a  million 
head  of  horses  and  mules  were  shipped 
to  Europe,  and  an  even  greater  demand 


must  be  met  now  that  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  the  belligerents." 

He  declared  that  horses  and  mul»»s 
were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  war 
equipment.  The  horses  that  have  been 
exported  since  1914  have  improved  rath- 
er than  retarded  the  future  development 
of  the  draft  horse.  The  United  States 
got  rid  of  a  goodly  number  of  medium 
weight  horses  by  this  exportation 
Horses  of  this  type  can  easily  be  spared, 
for  the  reason  that  the  type  adapted  to 
the  farm  is  a  much  heavier  horse  than 
was  exported.  The  draft  horse,  because 
of  his  weight,  his  pulling  powers,  his 
temperament  and  his  marketable  off 
spring  Is  without  any  question  the 
proper  horse  for  the  farm. 

Men  best  fnformed  estimate  that  75 
per  cent,  of  the  artillery  horses  exported 
to  the  allies  have  been  grade  Percherons 
British  authorities,  prejudiced  against 
the  breed  because  of  unfamlllarlty  with 
It.  have  been  won  over  by  the  remarka 
ble  endurance  of  these  horses  under  war 
conditions.  Numerous  articles  have  ap- 
peared In  British  papers  regarding  th-* 
merits  of  grade  Percherons  in  army 
service. 


Live  Stock  Offers  an  Opportunity 
Dear   Thrift   Editor:    It   would    seem 
that    one    way    to    practice    thrift    Is 
io    be    sure    that    our  system  of  farm- 
ing   Is    adapted    to    our    environments. 
Our  section  of  country  is  poor  and  hilly, 
but   when    properly    sodded    in    pasture 
grasses  it  is  excellent  grazing  land.    We 
se  r.  mixture   of  orchard   grass,   Ken- 
ucky  blue  grass,  Red  Top,  and  evergreen 
or  permanent  pastures.     Much  clover  Is 
^rown  and  grazed  but  it  is  good  for  only 
wo  or  three  years. 

The  boundary  of  grazing  land  should 
^e  divided  into  several  fields  so  that 
»tock  may  be  moved  from  one  to  another 
jif  the  grass  begins  to  get  scarce. 

in  the  early  spring  many  yearling 
''alves  can  be  bought  for  reasonable 
rrlces  from  those  who  keep  only  a  few 
rows  to  furnish  milk.  Very  little  care  is 
required  to  keep  them  through  the  sum- 
mer except  to  furnish  salt  and  see  that 
he  grass  is  sufficient.  Pure  running 
jvater  Is  abundant  everywhere. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  sell  them 
n  the  fall  for  double  the  price  paid  In 
he  spring.  They  are  sold  to  parties  who 
eed  them  grain  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
hey  are  butchered. — Mrs.  P.  M.  S.,  Ken- 
ucky. 


A  Little  Care  Means  More  Cream 

Not  all  the  blame  should  be  placed  on 
lie  cream  separator  If  a  layer  of  cream 
s  found  on  a  can  of  sklmmilk  which  has 
■^tood  several  hours,  contends  A.  L. 
fleam,  of  the  dairy  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Unless  reasonably  good  care  is  taken  of 
The  farm  cream  separator,  the  saving 
■;hat  it  will  effect  In  skimming  milk  will 
f>e  overbalanced  by  preventable  losses.  A 
ew  of  the  more  Important  points  to  con- 
sider during  the  winter  months  are  as 
follows: 

Separate  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible 
after  milking.  If  the  milk  has  become 
"old,  it  should  be  heated  to  about  90  de- 
grees before  being  separated. 

In  cold  weather  it  Is  advisable  to 
warm  the  bowl  with  a  dipper  of  warm 
Avater  before  separating. 

Regulate  the  cream  screw  until  the 
amount  of  cream  is  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  milk  sepa- 
rated, so  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
sklmmilk  may  be  saved  for  use  on  the 
farm. 

Maintain  a  uniform  speed  in  order  to 
keep  the  proper  proportion  of  cream  to 
Bkimmllk.  ^ 


Warm  water^  usually  gives  better  re- 
sults than  sklmmilk  for  fiushing  the 
cream  from  the  bowl  after  separating 
during  cold  weather. 

Wash  the  separator  parts  in  luke- 
warm water  and  then  rinse  in  scalding 
water  after  each  separation. 

A  bowl  which  vibrates  causes  a  loss  of 
fat  in  the  sklmmilk.  Be  sure  that  the 
machine  is  level,  and  firmly  attached  to 
its  foundation. 


Suggested  Dairy  Rations 
Dairy  feeds  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  includes  those  deficient 
in  protein;  they  are  used  mainly  to  pro- 
duce fat  and  do  not  have  protein  enough 
for  milk  production.  Corn*  fodder,  tim- 
othy hay,  straw,  millet  and  sorghum 
would  belong  In  this  class.  The  second 
class  of  feeds  includes  those  which  con- 
tain more  protein  to  supply  the  food  nec- 
essary to  produce  milk.  In  thij  class  we 
have  clover,  cowpea  and  alfalfa  hay, 
bran,  oats,  cotton  seed  and  linseed  meal. 
A  good  daily  ration  will  include  feeds 
from  both  of  these  classes  and  it  Is  im- 
possible to  make  a  suitable  ration  by 
feeding  in  the  first  class  only. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ad- 
vises that  a  good  ration  for  a  cow  pro- 
ducing from  24  to  28  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  would  be  all  she  would  eat  of  clover 
or  cowpea  hay,  from  5  to  6  pounds  of 
corn,  and  from  3  to  5  pounds  of  bran  or 
oats.  Another  fairly  good  ration  for  an 
ordinary  cow  Is  all  she  will  eat  of  al- 
falfa or  cowpea  hay  and  8  to  12  pounds 
of  com.  Still  another  would  be  clover 
hay,  as  before;  corn,  6  to  9  pounds; 
and  cotton  seed  meal,  2  pounds  per  day. 
These  rations  would  be  Improved  in 
every  case  by  feeding  corn  silage. 


Growth  of  Cow  Testing  Associations 
That  co-operative  cow  testing  associa- 
tions are  successful  in  this  country  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  since  1906,  when 
the  first  association  was  organized,  in 
Michigan,  the  number  has  increased 
steadily  to  459  associatioiis  In  40  states. 
On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  11,720  herds, 
with  a  total  of  211,966  cows  being  tested 
regularly  in  these  associations.  .  The 
tctal  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  was  23.372,200,  of 
which  0.91  per  cent,  were  numbered  in 
these  organizations. 

The  first  cow-testing  association  was 
organized  In  Newayge  Co.,  Michigan, 
January.  1906,  Is  still  in  existence  and 


now  has  30  herds  wlth«  a  total  of  304 
cows.  The  following  year  three  new  as* 
Bociations  were  organized  in  that  state. 
In  1908  three  were  organized  in  Maine, 
and  one  in  New  York.  The  next  year 
five  other  states  entered  the  list. 

Wisconsin  now  leads  in  the  number  of 
associations,  81  being  in  operation  in 
that  state.  Other  leading  states  are  Ver- 
mont with  47,  New  York  with  43,  Iowa 
and  Ohio  with  30  each,  Minnesota  with 
26,  and  Pennsylvania  with  24.  Ehirlng 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1917»  95  new  or- 
ganizatlons  were  established. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  January 
23rd  and  24th,  at  the  time  of  the  allied 
agricultural  meetings  in  that  city.  The 
morning  of  the  first  day  will  be  devoted 
to  dairy  interests,  with  Clyde  King  and 
F.  Rasmussen  the  principal  speakers, 
while  the  afternoon  will  be  given  to  live 
stock  with  W.  H.  Tomhave,  H.  H.  Hav- 
ner and  F.  S.  Bucher.  The  second  day 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  sheep  under 
the  direction  of  the  More  Sheep-More 
Wool  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Virginia  dairy  farmers  and  dairy 
product  manufacturers  will  begin  a 
three  weeks  short  course  February  5th 
at   Polytechnic   Institute,   Blacksburg. 

New  Jersey  live  stock  owners  and 
dairymen  will  meet  in  Trenton,  January 
23-25,  during  "Agricultural  Week,"  to 
talk  over  matters  of  interest  and  learn 
from  lectures  and  demonstrations  to  be 
given  at  that  time. 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 
HIGHEST 
PRICES 


ri::}Pi 


I 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hlcbest  prices  and 
•lao  freight  cbarsM.  Be  sure 
to  set  our  price*  before  die- 
po6infirofyourb»ffs.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoa  and  we'll 
pay  yoa  beat  easbprieefortbem 
•8  Boon  M  receivecT and  assorted. 
Write  Qs  at  once  statinir  bow 
toany  yoa  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
69  Dock  8tr«*t  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BAGS 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 
In  accordance  with  the  recent  decision 
of  Mr.  Howard  Heinz,  food  commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  price  of  3  per  cent, 
milk  f.  0.  b.  Philadelphia,  until  further 
notice  after  Jan.  7,  1918.  would  be  8.4 
cents  per  quart,  and  5  per  cent,  milk  10.1 
cents  per  quart.  When  milk  is  not  test- 
ed the  price  is  9.25  cents  per  quart. 
The  association  Is  promised  a  fair  price 
adjustment  for  February  and  it  Is  hoped 
by  that  time  some  Idea  can  be  had  of  the 
way  the  feed  markets  will  move.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Heinz,  a  city  representative 
and  a  member  of  the  state  milk  commis- 
sion adjusted  the  price.  The  association 
office  is  collecting  data  to  prove  to  the 
consumers  the  justice  of  the  demands 
and  are  Inviting  them  to  talk  it  over. 


CLOVERandTIMOTHY'SiS! 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Value  Known-^nvestiflrate.  Alsik* 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed— the  finest  grasa  orrown  for 
bay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seedins  yoa  can  malce,  k>'ows 
everywhere.  'You  will  save  1-3  on  your  araas  seed  bill  by 
writiqe  for  free  sample,  circular  and  ois  Co-operativs 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
AMERICAW  MUTUAL  Mm  CO.  Pe»t.  SW,  CMca«o,  IH. 
____ 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap 75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
at*  Chcetnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  immediate  sale.  One  ready  for  service.  All  »  Iik- 
Ible  for  ffKistratioD.  Write  for  photos,  puriiculurs 
and  prices.     ARDEN  POMT,  Mtrsudabarc,  Pa. 

REO.  HOL.NTEIN  RrE.1..  8  yr.  old.  qul<t.  Hure 
breeder,  HnebreertI  ir.  K«'u.  I',  ('.spring  plsiH,  either  fex, 
from  1000  lb,  male.     H.  M.  Steele.  Upper  tilade,  W.  Va. 


SWINE. 


BIG  nPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight,  407  Ibe.  at  7  mouths, 
was  bred  and  ralMfd  iiy  mc.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  HOWS  and  KiltM.  Mltiimtim  prices  :  \V.  sued 
pigs,  !'.»  each:  bred  ho>\h  and  tfUtn.  \UiO  eacti. 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whittfuem  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


"Hampshires" 

IMks  any  aKe,  bred  K<ltn 
for    fall    farrow,      i-'re- 
olrcular.     Also  r*>KlB(er 
ed  HuerDRcy  bulls  fron. 
93.5  up. 

Itoraat  ■..awb  Farm 

Bir<l-ln-Uand.    Pu. 
Box  P.  Lane.  Co. 


For   Sale  — Poland   China   Pigt 


Jloth  sex,  in  paint,  not  akin,  all  ellKlble  to  n  tiistry. 
The  very  best  dreedlnK  to  »>*  found,  from  prolific  fam 
Hies.  Write  for  ratnloKue  kIvIdc  full  dearriptlon' 
Prices  reasonable.  II.  H.  Davis,  lit.  Victory,  Ohio  Kl' 


BMlltMrt  StW  Mgt  SSy^  winoefa-mey 


f«>ed. 


Five  select  four  montlM  one* 
W.  r.  M^PABRAM,  rai 


.    pro- 
t  and  fats  ou  little 


to  sell. 


i!^  Dispersion  of  Galloway's  Famous  Holstcin  Herd— Jan.  29  &  30 


'/  mtan 


n  BREEDERS' AND  BUyERS'OPPORTUNnyi-EVERVANIMnL  GOES  I- NOTHING  RESERVED  I; 

On  account  of  having  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  my  time  in  Winnipeg  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  growing  Cana 
dian  business  I  will  discontinue  my  Holstein  breeding  and  farm  operations.    This  sale  of  Holsteins  is  a  genuine 

breeders'  and  buyers'  opportanitv!    Every  animal  on  the  Galloway-Messer  Farms  f^s  without  reserve  —  will  be  told  to  the  highest  bidder! 
Positively  nothing  reserved,  as  I  am  forced  to  go  out  of  the  Holstein  breeding  business.  Resolve  now  to  attend  this  grand  dispersion.  These     . 
dates,  Jan.  29th  and  30th«  will  be  lucky  ones  for  Holstein-Friesian  buyers  because  they  present  rare  opportunities  to  get  the  kind  of  Holstein 
cattle  tlmt  breeders  oixUnarilj  wiU  not  seU.  The  foundation  of  this  herd  cost  thousands  upon  Uiousands  of  ^<<!:^^         n     .    ■■■    a ^  •    w        n  at^ 
dollars,  bat  they  will  be  sold  at  your  own  price  by  Auctioneers  Kelley  and  Haeger  on  the  above  dates,  ^^^/j^mtgi^^  PStt6  illlS  M  III  TOUr  Hat  I 

VL  IILlll/SHOWRinGWINnERS 

This  sale  presents  the  irreatest  Holstein  values  in  milk  and 
butter  production  and  show  rinR  individuality.  I  havealwaya 
boag'ht  the  best  and  bred  them  better.  The  "Stevena 
Broa..bred."iKinfirSeffi8  Pontiac  Combination  94710,  high- 
e«t  priced  ball  calf  ■old  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  up  to 
1912,  baa  been  bred  to  carefully  selected  cams,  and  pro- 
duced a  herd  of  heavy  milkera  and  an  ou  tstanding  show  herd 
that  ia  the  marvel  of  the  Holstein  breeding  fraternity !  Can- 
■oH  show  rinsT  records  foryourself.  They  prove  every  word. 

NOTE  THESE  FAIMOUS  CATTLE: 

At  the  rioht  is  my  nndefMted  Grand  Champion  King  flexis 
•lohanna  Ormahr  l&lflOl      Re  com  in  ibis  sale  and^positiT<>ly 

Jlstein  indiridnsl— a  Holst<-in 
extra  larK(!l 


wm^tfHI 


aeru 
Every  on*  tfrny  Champion 
Holstein*  enter*  aaU'rina 
Jan.29-30.'18.r' 
^m.Callowayi 


lohanna 
will 


Rht  is     . 

_,..  ^       Ormsfoy  163801.    _._  , 

will  be  sold  — a  wonderful  Holstein  indiridnsl— a 
E*pdar4  for  type —  stralakt.  square,  well  marked,  ex 

This  boll  will  be  the  foundation  of  some  lucky  buyer'. 

^el  Walker  Gerben  of  Oedarslde  214099,  Grand  Champion 
M  many  fairs  and  dairy  shows;  holds  the  rare  combination  of 
!pi™*B  heavy  prodooer  as  well  as  an  ontstandins  show  cow. 
i^.**S  "'°*  k'B^  •<>  omn  if  yen  want  to  soooeed  in  the  Holstein 
Sriii?^  ^.^■•te  bis  diTidenda 
Mellie^8eKisPoatiaol»1918.  Junior  aad  Grand  Champion  at 


theNstlcuI  Dairy  01 
^TboMandothersasii 


ipi 

siMwa  iachadias  Junior  Ohampion  of 
how  1916l 
mportant.  all  given  Is  ths  trse  catalog. 


•.T.I 


Never  before  have  daughters 
of  King  Segis  Johanna  Orms- 
by  been  offered !     His  sons  have  been 
sold  as  fast  as  bom.     This  sale  con- 
tains some  wonderful  quality  in  females 
for  the  man  who  wanta  to  add  superb  specimen* 
to  his  herd,  or  establish  a  breeding  herd  that  will 
make  his  reputation  as  a  Holstein  breeder.     These 
Holsteins  are  large,  wide,  loose-hided,  straight-backed 
animals— every  one  of  them  worth  three  of  the  ordinary 
kind  !    Come  and  see  for  yourself,  and  by  all  means  ask  for 
A  catalog  now,  while  you  think  of  it  ApMtc»dgcts«ebyi«tmMl 

CATALOGS  NOW  READYI 

It  tells  the  whole  story,  describes  and  gives  the  breeding  of 

eyenr  animal  offered.    92  bead  in  all  I    Plan  to  be  st  this  great  diapsraise  nls 
both  days  — Jan.  2»40.     Sale   b«kl   In  warm  psvilkm.  right  on  ths  ftna. 
just  ons  mils  from  oatikirts  of  Wstsrioo.     Gst  your  cstaloff  now) 

Addr—9 

WATCRLOOt 
IOWA 


fialloway-Messer  Farms 


1^-- 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  15,  1918. 


K 


BOOK 


•^-U'fD 


See  What  You  Save  When  You  Buy  Direct! 

Send  today  for  Galloway's  won- 
derful 1918  Book  of  amazing 
values.     Learn  what  you  can 

save  on  your  farm  supplies  and  now  and  wny  i 
can  do  it    My  great  1918  Book  climaxes  my  fifteen  years  of 

success  in  direct-to-you  bargain  giving.    In  it  you  wiU  find  prices 
lower  than  you  ever  thought  possible— especially  now  wh^  pnc^ 
are  soaring.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  low  priced,  high  quality 
coods— no  magic,  nothing  but  good,  sound  reasoning.    It  s  a  plain  business 
«i.At?»^n     I  amthe  manufacturer.    I  own  and  operate  a  chain  of  factories  here 
in  wSoo^whiel  tiS^SK)u^^     of  Gas  Engines,  Spreaders  Tractors  and  Separa 
^i^o^fir^^^rr     Th JS I  seU  to  vou  right  off  the  factory  floor  with  just  one  smaU  manufac- 
'^re^rpr^o?^  b^ed  o^n  l^mous^oXt   I  pioneered  this  direct-to-you  metiu>d  of  selling  and 
■ahkiwonme^ft^en^^P  of  hundred^of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  because  I«ii«s  them  money. 

Tha  secret  of  real  savings— direct  dealins  between  maker  and  user 


You  can 

save  25% 
to  40%  iff 
you  act 
at  once 


Owing  to 

the  rising 

costs  of 
materials 

J  cannot 
promise  my 
present  low 

prices  tolast 

WauOaOowav 


Every 
sale  is 
Ibacked 
by  a 
$25,OO0 
Bond 


Four  good 
sixos  at 
four  low 
pricoa— 

375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
950  Iba. 
por 
hour 


t  and  up 


'  I  built  this  vast  manufacturing  business  on  the  plan 

of  no  lost  profit  between  manufacturer  and  user.    1 

cut  out  all  waste  from  the  raw  material  to  the  tm- 

ished  product  and  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 

the  maker's  hand  until  it  gets  to  the  actual  consumer. 

I  built  the  first  really  high  quality  Gas  Engine  and  sold 

it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  most  reasonable  price— ^ 

the  same  with  Separators,  Engines,  Tractors,  etc 

SEPARATORS       t^SSlli 

price 


My  new  1918  Book  tells  the  whole  story,    k 
answers  your  every  question  about  the  great 
Galloway  institution  and  policies.    You  must 
read  this  great  book  and  learn  how  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  gives  you  the  finest 
grade  implements  and  saves  you  big  money 
on  every  dollar  you  spend  with  Galloway. 
Send  for  the  book  today— use  the  coupon.. 


m 


Money* 

back  Quaranto* 

with  •vary  aalo 


to 
ieh.p. 


D*x«d  onlr  with  tte&MMt  wid  bSyWU^p^mtoi^ 
|?!u)%hlWrth^tola^    BUndW 
tot  toatun  ana  aee  how  the  Oalloway  U  wwurpMBW 


la  com- 

„ .^ .'  are  20 

eat  them  lor  eraty  Mpara* 

» leatur.  «a  ^."SirJin  m  Tiit"^  ^  ^  day  workto.  tert  ptOTe  It. 
Buy  on  180  MIIKinga  ■  aav  ;;^^  oa  yoaxown  farm.    Be  certaia 

If  a  the  aeparator  yoa  want  before  yoa  decide  to 

keep  it.    Note  how  atordy  and  atrong  —  how 

eaay  It  ia  to  waah  and  clean — how  cloae  It 

akinis  — and  a  hundred  other  aeparator 

\  DoiDta  that  mean  ao  mach  to  yoa  in 

dairy  pxoflta.    Writ*  today  tor  book. 


ENGINES '^n&r'" 

My  complete  1918  Enaine  line  la  ail  ready- 
from  the  light  engh^e^'ojr  pn.m^ln«— theamall 


TRACTORS  laaoMODKL 

The  great  new  Galloway  Tractor  la  now  the  ao> 
capted  type  for  all  llsht  modela  It  ia  not  a 
freak,  but  a  general  all-around  portable  farm 
power  booaa  It  la  ballt  lUce  an  automobile.  It 
haa  anU-friotion  bearinga.  Twenty-one  aeta  of 
Hyatt  roller  and  ball  oearlnga  aavetheeQ* 
giae'a  power  for  the  draw-bar  and  the  pulley 
where  the  power  is  needed.     Dynamometer 


igine  for  pumping— the 
DoruuMv  Am  Hw  w/B.  F.  for  doing lifht  ^--.g- 
^ilShVfleatrT)ttty.  big,  powerfnl  W  B.^ 
Mogal  I&odaia  tor  the  tootftoat  and  heariett 

Joba    No  I     " w-^  ...-^ -« 

yoawant.1 

tor  your  purppM.  *"••  '^";:,KS'rtZreSliTZ^Z^ 
sine  expert  to  see  how  akillfnlly  OoUoway 
Englnoe  are  dealgned-how  aolentifloally  they 
•re  built— how  maaterfully  machioed  or  bow 
beautifully  flniahed.  Behind  thla  wonderful 
exterior  ia  the  greateat  Inaldeengineeaciency 
erer  produced.  My  big  1918  Book  glrea  yoa 
•BglM  facU  that  wUl  pv  yoa  to  know  anA 
MTO  70a  much  of  yoar  engine  money. 

SPREADERS 

%vnii  Nmt  Vear*a  ImprMfMneat* 

Here  for  1918  U  my  greateat  BPreader 
triumph.  Hee  wliat  tbeoe  featurca 
mean  on  your  field  la  actual  work. 
It'e  lowdown-with  llghtdraf t.  Two 
horwa  handle  It  anywhere  without 
killing  the  teem.  Ha«  wide  apread- 
ing  V-rake-atrong  beater  teeth  thct 
tear  the  tougheat  clumps  Into  alireoa 
and  makea  poanible  evm  and  ea«f 


Light  woric 

or  haavy 

duty  modala   ■       inrtiitr  hat  V-ltoka . 


out  Implement.    This  U  about  X  to  H  thepower 

required  by  other  traotora.    Haa  a  four  cylinder 

TalTe  in  the  head,  modem  motor,  water  cooled.  Kx< 

clwalv  patented  tranamieeion.  Will  pull  three  14-in. 

bottoma  8  to  9-in.  deep  In  clover  or  timothy  aod.  Will 

do  any  portabla  engine  Job-eawing.  ailo  tilling,  com 


Heavy  Duly  Engines 

Both  talianary  and  Portabla 

Theae  englnea  are  deatgned  and  built  for  the 
hardeat  kind  ot  aerrfoa— the  Ideal  power  Cor 
fllllngBlloa«  nuialng4>l«ooraaheller8.  threahlog 
maohlnea.  pumping  t>lanta,  ootton  glna.  clover 
hnllera,  or  for  any  hard;  haary  work  where  loUof 
good  dependable  power  la  abaolntely  neoeasary. 

BuyNOW— PayAfterNextHarvtst 

Theae  englnea.  like  all  OAUammjtum  lmp\^ 
ini>nta.  are  aold  on  your  oholoe  of  nre  liberal 
aelling  plans:  cash-bank. depoalt-part  cash, 
part  noti-all  note-install raont,  no  interest. 
Buy  now.  when  ytmr  need  Is  greatest,  at  these 
present  low  pricea.  -  Fay  ntter  nest  harrest. 

m^  r     I         iinif  fliM  A" •••^ 


that  you  would  gladly  pay  »2a  taore 
to  get— but  costs  yoa  nothing  extra 
on  the  Galloway  The  patented 
automutic  stopt  uniform  clean-out 
puuh  board  are  oth<'r  Important 
tn.-itun-s  that  sp^ll  real  spreading 
eiiiciency  with  the  Galloway. 

MAIL  COUPON  aTODAY  — 
Now— For  Big  1918  Book 

of  Itw  priMt  la  IM  taM  fli  rtelit  mMs 

This  great  book  is  a  real  guide  to  farm  truying  and 
represents  the  most  amazing  savings  in  the  lace  ot 
rising  costs  all-around.  This  book  proves  I  divide 
the  melon  by  my  direct-from-factory-to-larm  method 
and  save  you  big  money  on  separators,  tractors, 
engines,  spreaders  and  other  implements.  I  save  you 
on  freight,  too,  bv  shinpingjrom  my  warehouses  at 
Bt.  Paul,  Ohicatjo,  Conn<if  ■""    ~     " 


Saw  Riga 


N.r:,«N.p. 


Eav« 


many  practical,   labor -aarlnf  featui«a> 
I  with  my  lamonsOalloway  Masi 
xAKiue.    You  can  remore  the  saw  rig  i_  _ -- 
momenta.  Made  in  my  big  faotory-aoid  direct  to 
yoa-earlngblg  money  for  yoa.  Th 


Eaulpped 
Engine. 


jterplece 
in  a  few 


iJluffaKanoos  City  as  well  — 
from  iny  f«<-torles  at  Waterloo.    Bend  me_ the 


oou 


Dupo 


»)n  toniKht—stire— and  ny  big  il>18  Book 
be  on  Its  way  to  yoa  by  return  mail— Fr««  I 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pf, 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

567  aalloway  Station      WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Money  Savinq  Patriohc  Price 

COUPON 

y^cxiC    to  7^e   Today/ 


I 
I 

I  WM.  GAJ-W)WAY,  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

(567  Calloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Send  me  your  1918  Book. 

■  Name  ^««_^_____. 


Mark  a  Circle 

around  the  imple* 
ment   you   want 
special  informa- 
tion about. 

This  Is 
Important 

because   it 
means  you  will 

fet  the  exact 
nformatio 
you  wanU 


Famous  Qalloway  12-20  Trader 


Son— flaring  big  money  foryon.  Thoasandsinnae. 
atlsfactlon  guaranteed.   Ala*  Oraa-— wWy. 

Compute  PUMPINQ  OUTFIT 

A  Galloway  Pumping  Outfit  will  give  yoa  M 
moch  water  aa  yon  wont  itft  when  Zpa  wank 
it.  Equipment  oonaists  of  2^4  H.  P.  Oall<^ 
way  Engine,  double-geared  pump  jack  and 
drive  belt.  A  f  roat-proof,  fool-proof  little 
giant  that  will  pump  water  from  the  deep. 


rriseOs^ 

*65 


Uon.  ....-- 
UlS  Book 
Outfits. 


formr  bic.nat. 

Pumping 

md  Umvy 


*ll?tj 


//.■f'.\^ 


Owtflt 


■•n 


Pulls  Anything 
Anywli«r« 
AnyTIm* 


R9md  This! 

I  bougiit  a  No.  8  Maniiic 
Spreadsr  from  you  Ust 
wlatcr  sad  it  bas  b«c> 
tried  ia  every  way  "I'h 
sU  kinds  of  maii'ire. 
evea  with  bi»  lr>  *• 
chunks  in  it  and  tt  s  •«)<> 
thetesttoperfectiun  It 
is  as  you  claim  it  to  '><■ 
I  saved  ItO.on  ^n  the 
price.RlCHARDDAVli 
Burdrtt,  Km  J*- 

tknd  This! 


ILF.D. 


Sut« 


t^^^  oflU  4£ 


Pulls  3-14  in. 
bottoms 


I  havr  nn 
easollnr  'UJ- 
^nf*  ot   lii- 

Ut  the  !">' 
seven  \'"^- 
I  find  11  •  '* 
h.  p.  (•■'•^• 
way  the  i"^' 
pisst,  ""'^ 
pawed"  1*"'* 
bestgo  «^'«; 
ed  eng  oe  • 

evCTsa^'  ™»; 

and    1-    '^ 

chesp  ' 

Henry  ^^'^ 

bsm.Mi>t<^ 
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.V/U8     and 

n  get  them 

•><d    for 
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Wiffl  ehi»  he  a  vimw  on  your  farm  nmxi  sutnmer? 
'Wm  havm  a  war  to  vttn"  and  know  fait  wll  that  moat  and  wool  mm»t  bm  had.      Timm  now  to  plan  and  prmpart  for  doin^  our  ^mrt 
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Famous  Majestic  Engines 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and  over.  And  you  can  find  out  how  it  will  save  for  you  also-^ca use  we  give  you 
^  da^TrSTS^  befwe  you  even  decide  whether  to  buy  or  not.  Then  you  have  a  whole  year  to  pay  if  you  keep  theengine.  You  are  not  asked  to  send  the  first 
lSiaU^Davmen"Snta  60  dly^^^  arrival.     Use  the  Majestic  and  let  it  be  saving  for  you  while  you  are  paying  for  it  in  small  payments  60  days  anart.  , 

small  payment  ^tubi^aays^w^  You  will  find  that  the  Maiestic  will  give  you  the  most  power  on  the  least  fuel.  You  will  find  it  the  most  powerful  farm  engine  for 

Use*  i,a.oiine  or  ■^•^••JJ'  j  ^j   j   ^uilt  heavy  enough  to  run  under  big  loads.   You  can  load  it  to  its  full  capacity  and  get^the  utmost  m  work  out  of  it.    But 


rif^^lve^^eirhHUl?^^^^^^^^^^        use"«;  TxTrJ  7owlr"o7wastrany  fuXTt  is^rp^rfe^trfb^ir^^^^  power. 

stS?onanf  iSels  f rom  2  to  14  horsepowerV    Hand  portable,  2  to  5  horsepower.     Horse  portable,  6  to  14  horsepower.    Any  style  or  size  you  > 

stationary  modelstrom^z  ro  ^^  ^^°^^^     u^^'t  put  In  time  yourself  and  don't  let  your  help  put  in  time  doing  work  that  the  Majestic  will  <fo  quicker  and  better. 


Made  in 

»uy  will  save  its 


cost  quid 

Pay  Nothing  for  60  Days 

After  the  30  days'  free  trwl,  if  you  find  that  the  Majestic  is  the 
simplest,  easiest  running,  most  powerful  and  most  economical  engine 
you  have  ever  used,  keep  it  and  wait  another  80  days  before  you  make 
first  payment.  Then  pay  balance  in  60  day  sums.  Take  a  year  to  pay. 
If  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest  engine  offer  ever  made,  ship  it 

back  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Bi^  Engine  ■•  U  |J* L* 

BOOKtKtilIi 

Before  you  decide  on  an  engine, 
get  this  book— written  by  expert  en- 
gine makers.  It  tells  all  about  farm 
engines.    Tells  just  what  an  engine 
ought  to  be  and  ought  to  do.  Shows 
how  you  actually  save  on  running 
expenses  with  the  right  kind  of 
a  farm  engine  such  as  the  Ma- 
jestic.    Afao  explains  how  we 
sell  the  Majestic  on  these  easy  year-to- 
pay  terms  with  free  trial  first.    Write  for  it. 


30  Days 

Free  Trial 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
^Eticient 


r  I 


1 

^ 

1 

*:*' 

1 

1 

■' 

Majestic  Separator 

Must  Prove  Best  or  You  Pay 
Nothitti 


Send  for  the  famous  Majestic  Separator  and  see  what  a  wonderfully  close 

skimmer  it  is.    Try  it  under  any  and  all  conditions.    Use  it  free  for  30  days. 

Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  no  payment  until  60  days  after  arrival. 

Take  2  whole  months  and  use  it  every  day  before  you  pay  a  penny.  Ship  it  back 
after  the  30  days  if  you  don't  consider  it  the  best  or  all  separators.  No  house  could  make 
a  fairer,  squarer  offer  than  this.    If  you  need  a  separator,  let  the  Majestic  prove  itself. 


Built 
For  a 
Lifetime 
Service 


Year  To  Pay  If  You  Buy 


.■.••■w.^*^^it5 


Made  lo 
Four  Sizes: 
375, 500. 750. 
1.000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Baa  all  latest 
iaprovemente 
.indsdiag^  remarli* 
^•bte  iaaide  oiling 
device  aad 
improved 
•eparable 
diMbowl 


Pay  for  the  Majestic  Separator  on  the  Hartman  year- to-pay  plan.    Payments  two  months 
apart  m  equal  amounts.     This  liberal  credit  plan  is  the  easiest,  most  reasonable  way  to  buv.     It 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  make  the  purchase  money  right  out  of  the  separator  while  paying  for  it. 

Send  £or  Separator  Book 

Our  free  book  tells  how  farmers  everywhere  have  increased  their  profits  from  milk  by  using 
the  Maiestic  Separator.    Also  explains  the  simple,  superior,  scientific  construction  of  the 
Majestic  and  shows  why  it  skims  so  thoroughly.      This  book  explains  every  principle  of 
separator  design.   It  proves  tbe  Majestic  best  by  every  test.  Coupon  or  post  cara  brings  it. 

IZ  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan 


.^^^ 


The  easiest,  most  practical  way  to  buy  not 
only  farm  necessities,  but  also  household  furnish- 
ings—carpets, curtains,  sewing  machines,  wash- 
ing machines,  phonographs,  easy  chairs,  daven- 
ports, bed  outfits,  baby,  carriages,  watches,  clocks,  silver- 
ware, jewelry.   Thousands  of  oargains— all  on  Hartman's 
Liberal  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Big  502  page  Bargain  Catalog 
showing  hundreds  of  pictures— many  in  exact  colors- 
sent  for  coupon  or  post  card  request. 

Get  full  particulars  about  this  new  modem 
way  of  buying  on  credit  with  a  year  to  pay. 
Mail  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  for  toe 
book  or  books  you  want. 


I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  | 

4096  LaSaUe  Street     Dept.  1203       Chicago.  niiooU     | 


Ckicatfo.  111. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4096  LaSalle  Street.  Dept.l  203 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me,  free,  your 

□  Separator        r~l   Enirina         PH  602-Paffe  Bargain  Catalog 
Book  LJ   Book  LJ  of  HouB«  FurniahinffB 

(Mark  X  in  Bquiire  iD  front  of  booka  you  want.) 

Also  full  particulars  of  your  No-MoDey-In-Advance,  FoW- 
Year-To-Pay  Farm  Credit  Plan. 


Name. 
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Pork  Production  is  Our  Present  Patriotic  Duty 


WE  are  told  that  the  country  has  from  six  to  ten 
million  hogs  below  our  needs.  To  overcome  this 
shortage  is,  of  course,  an  obligation  of  the  farmer — an 
obligation  of  patriotism,  and  the  farmer  has  never 
failed  his  country  and  certainly  will  not  now.  It 
seems  an  easy  matter  for  those  who  sit  in  soft  and 
remote  places  to  tell  us  farmers  what  we  shall  and 
should  do,  even  often  how  we  should  do  it.  assuming, 
as  they  do,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed 
the  assumption  to  grow,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
most  about  our  business.  We  rarely  find  a  man  who 
is  not  a  farmer,  who  is  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell 
us  farmers  just  how,  and  when,  and  how  much  we 
shall  plow,  and  plant  and  gather  the  harvest. 

But  the  meat  shortage,  the  fat  shortage,  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  bits  that  we  meet  the  condition,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  production  of  marketable  hogs 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  our  occupation.  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  asked  to  meet  the  situation  at  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  ourselves  t)ur  patriotic  effort  of  furnishing 
these  hogs  to  the  country  combines  profit  with  patriot- 
ism, for  the  present  and  prospective  prices  for  hogB 
we  find  a  very  satisfactory  profit  in  the  business  of 
their  production.  But  while  we  are  contemplating 
the  present  selling  price  of  pork  and  comparing  it 
with  the  prices  that  normally  prevail,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  has 
advanced  practically  commensurate  with  the  returns, 
hence  it  becomes  us  to  give  a  very  serious  thought  to 
the  conservation  of  material  and  effort  entering  pro- 
duction. Every  practical  farmer  knows  that  in  any 
farm  operation  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fool  away  all 
profit  by  lack  of  the  best  methods  or  by  inattention, 
and  it  Is  rare  indeed  that  any  farm  operation  can 
show  an  abnormal  profit.  Nor  do  we  have  a  right,^  if 
we  are  going  to  feed  the  world  patriotically,  to  try  to 
do  it  profiteeringly.  We  are  entitled  to  a  good,  sure 
profit  on  the  swine  we  raise  in  a  business-like  way  and 
v-f  will  get  it  if  we  are  diligent  in  business. 
If   the   prayers   of 

Rood     and     patriotic 

ni  t  n  and  women 

could  be  answered  in- 

s*t  Mitly,  and  the  dove 

of    peace     with     the 

olive   branch    should 

poiue    in     from     the 

troubled    red    waters 

of    the     world,     and 

^ar    should    become 

an  impossible    thing 

forever,     the     world 

^■ould    still    be    hun- 
gry. Supplanting  the 

farmer's     occupation 

Is    an    impossibility. 

Our  business  is  well 

grounded,     and     the 

younR  man  can  go  In- 
to swine  raising  with 

an  assurance  that  the 

fashion    will    not 

ohange   nor   his   out- 

P"t     lack      demand. 

I-iUewise  the  man  of 

niature  years  can  em- 

l)ark    in    growing 

^"8;s.  for  the  returns 

a"'  quick  In  coming. 

^'"     pig    born     this     spring    may    be    a 

Pj  ^"dmothers    In     less    than     two     years. 

^'    the    world's   supply   of    meat    is    to   be 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

the  meat  of  the  swine  is  the  universal  meat  of  the 
working  man,  and  we  now  are,  and  will  be  for  some 
years  to  come,  a  land  of  strenuous  workers. 

But,  as  I  said,  if  the  farmer,  whatever  his  line,  is 
going  to  win.  he  must  do  it  along  business  lines,  must 
make  his  surest  profit  at  the  producing  end,  for  at  the 
selling  end  he  meets  all  the  forces  of  opposition. 
Therefore,  to  produce  most  profitably  he  must  do  it 
most  wisely  and  carefully.  He  will  not  use  a  crooked 
stick  for  a  plow  to  break  his  land  to  raise  the  corn  for 
his  hogs,  nor  prepare  it  in  tillage  with  a  ttee  branch 


BmrhahirmB  Havm  an  Enviahtm  Stockyard  Rtputatiom 

for  a  harrow.  He  will  use  Improved  implements,  he 
will  plant  good  seed  in  the  proper  season,  in  ground 
finely  prepared  and  properly  manured.  He  will 
gather  the  crop  carefully  and  house  it  as  the  good 
husbandman.  He  will  then  look  at  it  with  the  pride 
of  accomplishment  and  say  to  himself:  "I  can  sell 
this  corn  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,  but  I  won't 
sell  much  of  it,  but  will  feed  it  to  my  hogs;  but  in 
the  feeding  of  it,  unless  1  find  a  full  dollar  and  a  half, 
plus  the  labor  of  the  feeding,  with  the  resultant  ma- 
nure as  a  bonus  for  the  land,  I  shall  lose  money  by 


From  mtmrt  to  finiah  pur*brotl»  »how  thoir  advanti 


fmmdina.  uniformity  of  growth  and  high  dr*«»ing  porc*ntagm 


thousand 
Indeed, 
increased 
Q'nckly   and   the  current   and   near   future  demands 

'"ft  reasonably  full  the  supply  must  come  by  the  hog 

lot 


^nd  not  the  cattle  range. 


feeding  It.  Now,  I  used  Improved  Implements  and 
methods  In  producing  this  crop  and  by  the  same 
token  when  I  shall  turn  its  value  Into  food  for  the 
hungry  world.  I  shall  have  to  use  the  best  Instru- 
ments and  the  best  methods  for  Its  conversion.  Thla 
valuable  com  must  go  into  only  the  best  hogs,  the 


is  well  to  remembAF,  too,  in  this  connection  that    ones  bred  for  converting  it  moet  expeditiously  and 


economically  into  human  food.  The  scrub  hog  is  the 
bent  stick,  and  the  tree  branch  of  the  hog  world  and 
is  too  uncertain  for  the  corn  that  I  grew  in  the  sweat 
of  my  face." 

I  may  not  tell  here  what  breed  of  swine  this  man 
should  choose,  for.  after  all,  the  selection  will  largely 
be  a  matter  of  preference.  But  whatever  the  choice 
will  be  as  to  breed,  let  it  rest  always  on  a  pure-bred. 
It  is  an  easy  pleasure  to  ascertain  the  particular 
breed  that  has  made  the  most  winnings  and  has 
topped  the  market  in  competitive  teats.  But  the 
surest  way  of  pleasing  one's  self  is  to  follow  the  draw- 
ings of  preference  of  the  pure  breeds,  for  they  are 
all  good.  Any  of  them  will  beat  the  scrub  hog  in  turn- 
ing valuable  feed  and  labor  into  a  niarketable,  valua* 
ble  food  for  man. 

Finally,  we  can't  have  dear  pork  and  cheap  feeds, 
and  as  the  raiser  of  swine  is  also  a  grower  of  feeds,  he 
is,  as  a  grower  of  feeds,  interested  in  not  having  feeds 
too  cheap.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  corn  is  high  because  ouiy  18  per  cent, 
of  what  is  raised  is  sold  on  the  market  as  such.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  crop  (82  per  cent.)  is  fed  to  stock  on 
the  farm,  and  I  hate  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
we  should  suddenly  decide  to  place  all  this  truly 
American  crop  on  the  market  to  be  sold.  Undoubtedly 
we  would  have  a  return  of  the  prices  which  prevailed 
In  the  90's.  At  this  time  feeds  of  commerce  appear  to 
us  feeders  unreasonably  high,  granting  which  brings 
with,  it  the  suggestion  that  in  our  spring  planning 
and  planting  we  see  that  as  far  as  possible  profitably, 
our  own  acres  shall  yield  for  us  in  pasture  and  gath- 
ered crops  the  bulk  of  the  feeds  we  shall  need  for  our 
work  of  making  our  share  of  the  pork  ration  of 
our  hungry  customers. 

Because  pork  products  can  be  conveniently  han- 
dled, will  keep  so  long  without  refrigeration  and 
contain  fat  which  an  army  craves  when  doing  hard 
work,  a  special  burden  rests  on  the  hog  raisers  at  the 
present  time.  In  view  of  this  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington have  worked 
out  a  certain  percent- 
age of  increase  for 
the  number  of  sows 
to  be  bred  in  each 
state,  but  we  are 
most  concerned 
with  the  number 
we  can  profitably 
handle  on  our  farm. 
If  we  have  the  ac- 
commodations and 
feed,  or  can  get  them 
when  needed  for 
more  hogs  than  we 
raised  last  year,  our 
duty  is  made  clear 
to  us.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  the 
American  farmer 
that  our  boys  at  the 
front  who  are  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with 
the  other  boys  who 
are  together  fighting 
the  battles  of  all  of 
us,  or  the  ones  who 
stayed  at  home  here 
or  abroad,  cried  to  us 
for  bread  and  we  gave  them  a  stone.  This  Is  a  war 
of  nations  fighting  nations,  not  merely  armies  oppos- 
ing armies.  While  others  are  building  ships  to  carry 
the  supplies  overseas,  upon  us  depends  not  only  the 
task  of  feeding  the  workers,  but  providing  cargoes  of 
food  for  the  ships. 
PermtylvonUki, 
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Famous  Mafestic  Endues 


ou 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  leaded  that  the  Maies^ 

engine  for 
'it.    But 

Made  in 


Pay  Nothing  for  60  Days 

After  the  30  days*  free  trial,  if  you  find  that  the  Majestic  is  the 
simplest,  easiest  running,  most  powerful  and  most  economical  engine 
vou  have  ever  used,  keep  it  and  wait  another  30  days  before  you  make 
first  payment.  Then  pay  balance  in  60  day  sums.  Take  a  year  to  pay. 
If  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest  engine  offer  ever  made,  snip  it 

back  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Big  Enitne  T«n  T^^ 

BOOK  r  KHfti 

Before  you  decide  on  an  engine, 
get  this  book— written  by  expert  en- 
gine makers.  It  tells  all  about  farm 
engines.    Tells  just  what  an  engine 
ought  to  be  and  ought  to  do.  Shows 
how  you  actually  save  on  running 
expenses  with  the  right  kind  of 
a  farm  engine  such  as  the  Ma- 
jestic.    Also  explains  how  we 
sell  the  Majestic  on  these  easy  year-to- 
pay  terms  with  free  trial  first.    Write  for  it. 


30  Days 

Free  Trial 


The  Great 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Etticient 


¥■ 


Majestic  Separator 

Must  Prove  Best  or  You  Pay 

^  ■  ^^  ^  m^  S ^^    Send  for  the  famous  Majestic  Separator  and  see  what  a  wonderfully  close 

^UMmWmWWMMmM     skimmer  it  is.    Try  it  under  any  and  all  conditions.    Use  it  free  for  30  day 
f  ^  V^ftl' ■  ■*££     Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  no  payment  until  60  days  after  arrive 


Built 
For  a 
Lifetime 
Service 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375. 500. 750. 
1.000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest 
inqirovemeats 
tudmdini  remark* 
•bis  inside  oiling 
ifevice  and 
improved 
separable 
disc  bowl 


Take  2  whole  months  and  use  it  every  dav  before  you  pay  a  penny.  Ship  it  back 
after  the  30  days  if  you  don't  consider  it  the  best  of  all  separators.  No  house  could  maV 
a  fairer,  squarer  oflfer  than  this.     If  you  need  a  separator,  let  the  Majestic  prove  itsei 

Year  To  Pay  If  You  Buy 

Pay  for  the  Majestic  Separator  on  the  Hartman  year- to-pay  plan.    Payments  two  months 
apart  m  equal  amounts.     This  liberal  credit  plan  ia  the  easiest,  most  reasonable  way  to  buy.     It 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  make  the  purchase  money  right  out  of  the  separator  while  paying  for  it. 

Send  for  Separator  Book 

Our  free  book  tells  how  farmers  everywhere  have  increased  their  profits  from  milk  by  using 
the  Majestic  Separator.     Also  explains  the  simple,  superior,  scientific  construction  of  the 
Majestic  and  shows  why  it  skims  so  thoroughly.      This  book  explains  every  principle  of 
separator  design.  It  proves  fJie  Majestic  best  by  every  test.  Coupon  or  post  card  brings  it. 


IZ  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan 
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'-t* 
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The  easiest,  most  practical  way  to  buy  not 
only  farm  necessities,  but  also  household  furnish- 
ings—carpets, curtains,  sewing  machines,  wash- 
ing machines,  phonographs,  easy  chairs,  daven- 
ports, bed  outfits,  baby  carriages,  watches,  clocks,  silver- 
ware, jewelry.    Thousands  of  oargains— all  on  Hartman  8 
Liberal  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Big  602  page  Bargain  Catalog 
showing  hundreds  of  pictures— many  in  exact  colors- 
sent  for  coupon  or  post  card  request. 

Get  full  particulars  about  this  new  modem 
way  of  buying  on  credit  with  a  year  to  pay. 
Mail  the  coupon  or  a  post  card  for  the 
book  or  books  you  want. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 

4096  LaSaUe  Street     Dept.  1203       Chicago,  lUiiiois 
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Chicago.  Ill- 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4096  LaSalle  Street.  Dept.1 203 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me,  free,  your 

□  Separator        I"!  Engine         r~l  50Z-Paffe  Bargain  Catalog 
Book  LJ   Book  LJ  of  House  FurnishinRs 

(Mark  X  in  aqoare  in  front  of  booka  you  want.) 

Also  full  particulars  of  your  No-Mooey-In-Advance,  Full- 
Year-To-Pay  Farm  Credit  Plan. 


Name, 


Address. 


Town......,.......,„.„.......................^.........State«. 
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Pork  Production  is  Our  Present  Patriotic  Duty 


WE  are  told  that  the  country  has  from  six  to  ten 
million  hogs  below  our  needs.  To  overcome  this 
shortage  is,  of  course,  an  obligation  of  the  farmer — an 
obligation  of  patriotism,  and  the  farmer  has  never 
failed  his  country  and  certainly  will  not  now.  It 
seems  an  easy  matter  for  those  who  sit  in  soft  and 
remote  places  to  tell  us  farmers  what  we  shall  and 
should  do,  even  often  how  we  should  do  it,  assuming, 
as  they  do,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed 
the  assumption  to  grow,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
most  about  our  business.  We  rarely  find  a  man  who 
is  not  a  farmer,  who  is  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell 
us  farmers  just  how,  and  when,  and  how  much  we 
shall  plow,  and  plant  and  gather  the  harvest. 

But  the  meat  shortage,  the  fat  shortage,  is  not  a 
th«  ory,  but  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  bits  that  we  meet  the  condition,  for  the 
siiii|)Ie  reason  that  the  production  of  marketable  hogs 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  our  occupation.  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  asked  to  meet  the  situation  at  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  ourselves  t)ur  patriotic  effort  of  furnishing 
tht  se  hogs  to  the  country  combines  profit  with  patriot- 
ism, for  the  present  and  prospective  prices  for  hogrs 
we  find  a  very  satisfactory  profit  in  the  business  of 
their  production.  But  while  we  are  contemplating 
the  present  selling  price  of  pork  and  comparing  it 
with  the  prices  that  normally  prevail,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  has 
advanced  practically  commensurate  with  the  returns, 
honee  it  becomes  us  to  give  a  very  serious  thought  to 
the  conservation  of  material  and  effort  entering  pro- 
(liKtion.  Every  practical  farmer  knows  that  in  any 
farm  operation  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fool  away  all 
profit  by  lack  of  the  best  methods  or  by  inattention, 
and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  farm  operation  can 
show  an  abnormal  profit.  Nor  do  we  have  a  right,  if 
we  are  going  to  feed  the  world  patriotically,  to  try  to 
do  it  proflteeringly.  We  are  entitled  to  a  good,  sure 
profit  on  the  swine  we  raise  in  a  business-like  way  and 

Wf'  will  get  it  if  we  are  diligent  in  business. 
If   the   prayers    of 

good     and     patriotic 

nif^n  and  women 

con  Id  be  answered  in- 

stHitly,  and  the  dove 

of    peace     with     the 

olive   branch    should 

come    in     from    the 

tronhled    red    waters 

of    the     world,     and 

*'ar    should    become 

an  impossible    thing 

forever,     the     world 

^onld   still    be    hun- 
gry. Supplanting  the 

farmer's     occupation 

•s   an    Impossibility. 

^'ir  husiness  Is  well 

Kronnded,     and     the 

yonns;  man  can  go  in- 
to swine  raising  with 

a»  assurance  that  the 

fashion    will    not 

fhangp   nor   his   out- 

P"<      lack      demand. 

Likf  wise  the  man  of 

niature  years  can  em- 

''.irk    in    growing 

^^"-^  for  the  returns 

3"   nniek  In  coming. 
'"    pig    born     this     spring     may    be    a     thousand 

1^  '"dmothers    in     less    than     two    years.       Indeed. 

'    the    world's    supply    of    meat    is    to    be    increased 

I'l'^kly  and   the  current   and   near   future  demands 

j"^t  reasonably  full  the  supply  must  come  by  the  hog 

'"♦  ind  not  the  cattle  range. 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

the  meat  of  the  swine  is  the  universal  meat  of  the 
working  man,  and  we  now  are,  and  will  be  for  some 
years  to  come,  a  land  of  strenuous  workers. 

But,  as  I  said,  if  the  farmer,  whatever  his  line,  is 
going  to  win,  he  must  do  it  along  business  lines,  must 
make  his  surest  profit  at  the  producing  end,  for  at  the 
selling  end  he  meets  all  the  forces  of  opposition. 
Therefore,  to  produce  most  profitably  he  must  do  it 
most  wisely  and  carefully.  He  will  not  use  a  crooked 
stick  for  a  plow  to  break  his  land  to  raise  the  corn  for 
his  hogs,  nor  prepare  it  in  tillage  with  a  tree  branch 


B«rk»hir€»  Havm  an  Enviablm  Stockyard  Rtputatiom 

for  a  harrow.  He  will  use  Improved  implements,  he 
will  plant  good  seed  in  the  proper  season,  in  ground 
finely  prepared  and  properly  manured.  He  will 
gather  the  crop  carefully  and  house  it  as  the  good 
husbandman.  He  will  then  look  at  it  with  the  pride 
of  accomplishment  and  say  to  himself:  "I  can  sell 
this  corn  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,  but  I  won't 
sell  much  of  it,  but  will  feed  it  to  my  hogs;  but  in 
the  feeding  of  it,  unless  I  find  a  full  dollar  and  a  half, 
plus  the  labor  of  the  feeding,  with  the  resultant  ma- 
nure as  a  bonus  for  the  land,  I  shall  lose  money  by 


From  atart  to  finiah  purebrtda  thow  thmir  advantagoa  by  maty  femding.  uniformity  of  growth  and  high  drmaaing  ftoremntagm 

feeding  it.  Now.  I  used  improved  Implements  and 
methods  in  producing  this  crop  and  by  the  same 
token  when  I  shall  turn  Its  value  into  food  for  the 
hungry  world.  I  shall  have  to  use  the  best  instru- 
ments and  the  best  methods  for  Its  conversion.  This 
valuable  com  must  go  into  only  the  best  hogs,  the 


Is  well  to  remember,  too.  in  this  connection  that    ones  bred  for  converting  it  moot  expeditiously  and 


economically  into  human  food.  The  scrub  hog  is  the 
bent  stick  and  the  tree  branch  of  the  hog  world  and 
is  too  uncertain  for  the  corn  that  I  grew  in  the  sweat 
of  my  face." 

I  may  not  tell  here  what  breed  of  swine  this  man 
should  choose,  for,  after  all,  the  selection  will  largely 
be  a  matter  of  preference.  But  whatever  the  choice 
will  be  as  to  breed,  let  It  rest  always  on  a  pure-bred. 
It  is  an  easy  pleasure  to  ascertain  the  particular 
breed  that  has  made  the  most  winnings  and  has 
topped  the  market  in  competitive  tests.  But  the 
surest  way  of  pleasing  one's  self  is  to  follow  the  draw- 
ings of  preference  of  the  pure  breeds,  for  they  are 
all  good.  Any  of  them  will  beat  the  scrub  hog  in  turn- 
ing valuable  feed  and  labor  into  a  marketable,  valua- 
ble food  for  man. 

Finally,  we  can't  have  dear  pork  and  cheap  feeds, 
and  as  the  raiser  of  swine  is  also  a  grower  of  feeds,  he 
is,  as  a  grower  of  feeds,  interested  in  not  having  feeds 
too  cheap.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  corn  is  high  because  ouiy  18  per  cent, 
of  what  is  raised  is  sold  on  the  market  as  such.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  crop  (82  per  cent.)  is  fed  to  stock  on 
the  farm,  and  I  hate  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
we  should  suddenly  decide  to  place  all  this  truly 
American  crop  on  the  market  to  be  sold.  Undoubtedly 
we  would  have  a  return  of  the  prices  which  prevailed 
in  the  90's.  At  this  time  feeds  of  commerce  appear  to 
us  feeders  unreasonably  high,  granting  which  brings 
with,  it  the  suggestion  that  in  our  spring  planning 
and  planting  we  see  that  as  far  as  possible  profitably, 
our  own  acres  shall  yield  for  us  in  pasture  and  gath- 
ered crops  the  bulk  of  the  feeds  we  shall  need  for  our 
work  of  making  our  share  of  the  pork  ration  of 
our  hungry  customers. 

Because  pork  products  can  be  conveniently  han- 
dled, will  keep  so  long  without  refrigeration  and 
contain  fat  which  an  army  craves  when  doing  hard 
work,  a  special  burden  rests  on  the  hog  raisers  at  the 
present  time.  In  view  of  this  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington have  worked 
out  a  certain  percent- 
age of  increase  for 
the  number  of  sows 
to  he  bred  in  each 
state,  but  we  are 
most  concerned 
with  the  number 
we  can  profitably 
handle  on  our  farm. 
If  we  have  the  ac- 
commodations and 
feed,  or  can  get  them 
when  needed  for 
more  hogs  than  we 
raised  last  year,  our 
duty  is  made  clear 
to  us.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  the 
American  farmer 
that  our  boys  at  the 
front  who  are  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with 
the  other  boys  who 
are  together  fighting 
the  battles  of  all  of 
us.  or  the  ones  who 
stayed  at  home  here 
or  abroad,  cried  to  us 
for  bread  and  we  gave  them  a  stone.  This  is  a  war 
of  nations  fighting  nations,  not  merely  armies  oppos- 
ing armies.  While  others  are  building  ships  to  carry 
the  supplies  overseas,  upon  us  depends  not  only  the 
task  of  feeding  the  workers,  but  proriding  cargoes  of 
food  for  the  ships. 
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THIS  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer  will  be  some- 
wliat  late  in  reaching  our  readers,  as  was  also 
the  last  issue  and  possibly  maybe  the  next.  This  Is  due 
to  causes  beyond  our  control  and  we  want  to  ask  your 
fndulgence.  If  your  paper  does  not  arrive  at  its  accus- 
tomed time  please  wait  a  few  days  before  asking  about 
it,  because  even  after  we  get  it  into  the  mail  it  is 
often  slow  In  being  delivered. 

Everything  seems  to  conspire  to  make  it  hard  to 
Issue  a  paper  promptly  these  days.  The  disturbances 
due  to  the  recent  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  the 
freight  congestion,  scarcity  and  uncertainty  of  labor 
and  the  unusual  weather  conditions  all  cause  unavoid- 
able delays.  Recently  we  had  a  carload  of  paper  on  the 
road  for  forty  days  coming  a  distance  of  approximate- 
ly 400  miles,  which  is  norjnally  only  a  ten-day  trip. 
This  is  only  one  case  of  many  trying  experiences.  We 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  and  hope  our  readers  will 
feel  repaid  if  they  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  th© 
paper. 

Not  Only  Fighters,  but  Producers  Wanted 

A  FEW  days  ago  nearly  a  thousand  men,  represent- 
ing all  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, met  at  Harrisburg  to  discuss  various 
timely  matters  in  which  they  were  vitally  inter- 
ested. In  all  of  the  meetings,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's 
Association,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Poultry  Association,  the  State  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and 
the  More-Sheep— More-Wool  Association  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  problem  of  adapting  work  to  war 
conditions  presented  itself  many  times.  It  was  not 
merely  the  cry  to  produce  more  to  feed  the  hungry 
world,  but  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  serious  condi- 
tions confront  us  and  the  next  two  months  will  de- 
termine largely  what  the  outcome  will  be  for  the  year. 
That  the  condition  is  serious  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  heard  men  from  Washington,  Harrisburg 
and  State  College  who  are  in  close  touch  with  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  and  the  experiences  of  the  men  on 
the  farms  as  to  the  difBculttes  they  contended  with 
last  year,  and  the  even  worse  conditions  now. 

We  are  now  hearing  it  on  all  sides,  and  history 
tells  us  many  times  over  that  food  is  the  greatest  re- 
source in  the  time  of  war.  How  to  get  plenty  of  it 
for  1918  Is  our  problem.  Certain  things  possibly  have 
been  done  which  should  not  have  happened,  but  they 
are  past — the  present  and  future  concern  us.  Use  of 
more  machinery,  return  of  the  retired  farmers  and 
camps  of  city  school  boys  are  all  offered  as  plans  to 
OTercome  the  labor  shortage,  but  when  one  considers 
that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  219,000  farms  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  presents  Itself. 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  all  the  societies  in  Harris- 
burft  to  consider  what  plan  could  be  undertaken,  a 


resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  that  the 
selective  draft  act  should  be  operated  more  nearly  as 
it  was  intended,  or  a  new  one  passed  so  that  farmers 
and  all  the  industries  essential  for  winning  the  war 
should  have  sufficient  labor  as  well  as  the  army  and 
navy.  It  was  emphatically  stated  that  exemption  for 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  was  not  desired.  If  such 
was  the  case  many  would  be  exempted  from  the  draft 
and  could  enter  the  most  profitable  occupation  they 
could  find,  thus  being  lost  to  the  army  and  agricul- 
ture both.  What  is  wanted  is  a  stricter  application  of 
the  selective  draft  system,  more  as  we  were  first 
given  to  understand  the  act  would  be  applied. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  resolution,  which  will  be 
properly  forwarded  to  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
that  the  draft  should  continue  until  not  only  the 
army  and  navy  requirements  are  fulfilled,  but  until 
sufficient  labor  is  obtained  for  all  industries  essential 
in  winning  the  war,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is  agriculture.  Men  drafted  under  this  plan 
are  to  be  paroled  back  to  where  they  are  best  fitted 
for,  but  will  remain  under  governmental  control  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  Several  speakers  voiced  their 
opinions  on  this  proposal  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
appeared  to  offer  the  only  solution  of  the  farm  labor 
problem  at  this  time.  Under  such  a  plan  men  work- 
ing in  the  essential  industries  will  receive  govern- 
ment recognition  and  it  will  check  the  great  drift  of 
labor  to  places  where  abnormal  wages  are  being  paid 
at  the  expense  of  all  concerned. 

Prizes  for  Livestock  and  Dairy  Articles 

LIVE  STOCK  holds  a  position  today  which  it  has 
not  held  in  this  country  before,  especially  pure- 
bred live  stock.  The  demand  for  meat  is  strong  now 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  stock  to  replenish  the  farms  laid  waste  by  war 
in  Europe,  and  to  take  the  places  of  animals  sacrificed 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  abnormal  conditions. 
Successful  methods  with  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be 
closely  followed  and  new  ideas  eagerly  sought.  In 
order  to  get  such  material  for  our  Annual  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  number,  to  be  issued  March  15th,  we  offer 
the  following  substantial  prizes: 

115  for  the  best  article 
$10   for  the  second   best  article 
18  for  the  third  best  article 
$5  for  the  fourth  best  article 

The  prize-winning  articles,  above  all,  must  be  clear 
and  the  results  of  actual  experience.  If  you  intend 
trying  something  new  this  year,  by  all  means  do  It, 
but  wait  until  next  year  to  tell  us  about  it.  We  would 
like  to  have  distinct  photographs  showing  your  stock 
and  barns,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  win  a  prize. 
The  subject  Is  to  be  of  your  choosing,  but  be  sure 
when  you  have  covered  it  to  stop.  The  longest  arti- 
cles sometimes  say  the  least  and  the  shortest  do  not 
say  enough.  From  600  to  1500  words  allows  ample 
treatment  of  any  subject,  and  the  prize  winners  are 
generally  within  these  limits.  To  be  eligible  In  this 
contest  all  manuscripU  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
March  1st. 


Rolling  the  Pie-crust  Thinner 

WE  are  again  asked  by  the  Food  Administration 
to  use  still  less  wheat.  In  fact,  public  bakers 
are  now  required  to  use  a  5  per  cent,  substitute  for 
wheat  fiour  In  all  the  breach  they  bake,  and  to  gradu- 
ally Increase  this  amount  until  February  24th,  ^hen 
or.e-flfth  of  their  flour  must  be  other  than  wheat. 
Such  bread  Is  to  be  known  In  general  as  Victory 
bread,  as  It  will  be  a  big  move  In  releasing  wheat  for 
more  vital  needs.  Why  we  must  send  wheat  to  our 
allies  rather  than  other  cereals  has  been  told  many 

timee. 

These  new  bread  conditions  offer  opportunity  for 
some  of  our  half  loyal  citizens  to  try  to  arouse  dis- 
content by  telling  us  how  cheap  bread  Is  In  England. 
There  a  two-pound  loaf  sells  for  nine  cents  and  a  one- 
pound  loaf  for  five  cents.  It  Is  a  true  statement,  but 
only  half  told.  Bread  In  England  Is  heavily  subsidized 
—It  costs  the  government  $200,000,000  annually.  At 
such  times  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  government 
Is  the  people.  In  the  United  States,  U.  S.  stands  for 
us.  The  yearly  two  hundred  million  dollar  bill  for 
bread  must  be  paid  by  the  people  In  the  form  of  tax- 
ation of  all  kinds.  It  is  merely  saving  In  one  pocket 
to  pay  the  other,  and  while  It  appears  cheap  at  pres- 
ent the  full  price  will  eventually  be  paid.  Then,  too, 
English  bread  Is  not  as  high  a  quality  as  we  are 
using.  A  higher  percentage  of  flour  is  extracted  from 
the  wheat  there  than  we  will  use  under  our  now  regu- 


lations,   other  cereals  or  potatoes  must  be  substituted 
for  20  per  cent,  of  flour  and  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  is 

allowable. 

The  domestic  science  departments  of  our  state  col 
leges  have  recently  been  devoting  considerable  atten- 
tion to  "war  breads"  in  their  extension  and  demon- 
stration work  and  have  published  bulletins  on  tho 
subject  which  may  be  obtained  free  on  request.  Win 
the  war  we  must,  and  if  it  helps  for  us  to  do  without 
wheat  as  much  as  possible  and  substitute  wherever 
possible,  surely  we  will  not  be  found  slacking. 

Why  Import  Trouble  and  Loss  ? 

WE  are  greatly  concerned  about  protecting  our 
stock  and  crops  from  wild  animals,  such  as 
foxes,  deer  and  rabbits,  but  are  Inclined  to  overlook 
unseen  enemies.  Our  annual  loss  in  America  caused 
by  imported  insects  and  fungous  diseases  Is  said  to 
amount  to  half  a  billion  dollars  with  a  prospect  of  a 
yearly  Increase  as  we  stand  by  Inactive.  America  for 
a  long  time  has  stood  as  a  dumping  ground  for  Im^ 
ported  nursery  stock  of  questionable  character.  True, 
we  have  had  inspectors  who  have  done  their  duty  as 
best  they  could,  but  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  mil- 
lions of  specimens  which  are  coming  in  from  foreign 
countries  is  almost  a  physical  Impossibility.  England, 
France,  Germany  and  other  European  countries  years 
ago  learned  the  danger  of  Importing  dangerous  pests 
and  have  adopted  strict  laws. 

A  measure  has  recently  been  presented  to  Congress, 
Senate  Bill  No.  3344,  known  as  the  Weeks  bill,  whli  h 
is  backed  by  the  leading  forestry,  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  seeks  to  prevent,  after  July  1st,  the  importation 
of  any  kind  of  nursery  stock  except  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  experimental  purposes.  Due  to  tlie 
European  war  our  Imports  of  this  character,  official 
inspectors  tell  us,  have  fallen  off  to  scarcely  one  per 
cent,  of  the  normal  amount  and  our  home  nurserymen 
have  been  compelled  to  readjust  their  business.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  no  better  time  than  tlie 
present  could  be  selected  for  passing  the  Weeks  bill. 
A  great  many  nurserymen  are  In  favor  of  the  bill. 
In  Massachusetts  out  of  twenty-five  nurserymen 
selected  at  random  It  was  found  that  nineteen  of 
them  favored  the  bill.  If  the  public  generally,  and 
those  most  interested  in  particular,  can  be  made  to 
realize  that  we  now  suffer  a  loss  of  considerably  over 
a  million  dollars  a  day  because  of  Imported  Insect  and 
plant  diseases,  and  that  lots  more  pests  are  only 
waiting  to  be  Imported,  the  successful  passage  of  the 
bill  will  be  assured. 

To  Conserve  Daylight 

THERE  Is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  which,  If  It 
becomes  a  law,  will  make  the  city  people  do  what 
we  in  the  country  have  long  since  learned  the  wis- 
dom of  doing— that  is,  utilize  more  of  the  summer 
daylight.  The  plan  now  proposed  Is  to  set  the 
nation's  clocks  one  hour  ahead  on  May  1st  and  then 
turn  them  all  back  again  in  the  fall.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  in  the  cities  from  such  a  move,  especial. 
ly  during  this  war  time,  are  almost  beyond  measure. 
After  a  week  of  the  new  system  it  is  doubtful  If  f<  w 
would  flnd  any  inconvenience  in  having  one  hour 
more  daylight  each  day.  This  plan  Is  said  to  have 
been  In  operation  In  eleven  European  countries  last 
year.  Many  of  them  have  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  world  war  we  are  in  and  have  taken  this  method 
as  one  way  to  Increase  national  efficiency  and  prevent 
needless  waste  of  coal.  This  daylight  saving  bill,  as 
It  Is  known  before  Congress,  is  said  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration,  and  If  sufficient 
sentiment  Is  aroused  In  Its  favor  will  become  a  law. 
The  great  danger  is  that  In  the  press  of  legislative 
matters  It  will  be  lost  sight  of.  Help  your  repre- 
sentatives remember  it. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

As  a  treatise  on  everbearing  strawberries,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  901  covers  the  ground  thoroughly.  l»t<' 
Its  15  pages  are  crowded  full  directions  for  their  cul- 
ture, and  a  list  of  the  leading  varieties,  giving  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  each  one. 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  913,  "Killing  Hogs  and  Cur- 
ing Pork,"  comes  at  the  right  time  to  be  of  excellent 
service.  It  covers  the  subject  from  selecting  the 
hogs  to  the  construction  of  a  small  Ice  house  to  keeP 
the  pork  products,  which  are  fully  described,  and  the 
way  of  making  them. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  od- 
tained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publicatloni,  Depart 
tnent  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Spraying  Guaranteed  My  Crop 


C.  C.  CONGER,  Jr 


We  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about  12 
acres,  that  we  planted  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  orchard  consists  of  but  two  varie- 
ties, namely,  York  Imperial  and  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig.  In  spite  of  all  the 
care  we  exercised  In  buying  these  trees, 
we  got  trees  infested  with  scale.  We  did 
not  discover  the  scale  until  the  trees 
were  about  two  years  old.  When  dis- 
covered we  immediately  called  our 
county  inspector  and  had  him  go  over 
the  entire  orchard  with  a  glass  of  high 
magnifying  power  and  mark  every  tree 
hearing  scale.  He  found  about  100  trees 
infested  with  scale,  about  50  of  which  he 
said  were  so  badly  infested  that  we  had 
hetter  pull  them  out  at  once  and  burn 
them.  About  this  time  we  had  success- 
fully ridded  an  older  orchard  of  scale 
by  persistent  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
solution,  and  It  occurred  to  us  that  we 
could  do  the  young  orchard  the  same 
way  and  save  the  trees. 

The  scale  was  discovered  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  and  we  immediately 
prepared  to  spray  with  a  determination 
tc  kill  every  scale  in  It.  Our  outfit  was 
a  l)arrel  sprayer  of  good  make,  with  two 
leads  of  hose.  We  prepared  our  own 
lime-sulphur  solution  and  applied  it 
warm,  testing  it  carefully  with  a 
hydrometer  and  applying  the  first  spray- 
ing a  little  strong,  making  it  test  34. 
After  going  over  the  entire  orchard  we 
turned  back  and  gave  every  tree  con- 
demned by  the  county  inspector  another 
dose.  In  about  one  month  we  gave  the 
entire  orchard  the  second  spraying  of 
lime-sulphur,  making  solution  test  32. 
1  he  second  year  after  beginning  to  spray 
we  added  another  spray  of  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  later  on  In  the  sea- 
son for  leaf-eating  insects.  The  third 
year  we  dropped  one  of  the  lime-sulphur 
sprayings,  giving  the  orchard  one  ppray- 
ing  of  liffie-sulphur  solution  and  one 
spraying  of  lime-sulphur  with  arsenate 
of  lead  added. 

After  two  years  spraying  with   lime- 
sulphur  solution  not  a  single  San  Jose 


scale  could  be  found,  though  the  spray^ 
ing  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  will  be  continued.  The  trees 
marked  by  the  county  inspector  are  as 
thrifty  as  any  in  the  orchard.  The  bark, 
which  was  so  full  of  scale  when  con- 
demned that  it  was  rough,  is  now  as 
smooth  as  any  in  the  orchard. 

This  orchard  has  outgrown  the  barrel 
sprayer  and  we  are  now  using  a  gasoline 
power  sprayer.  With  this  we  can  spray 
the  orchard  in  less  than  half  the  time 
and  do  it  better.  This  season,  while  we 
did  not  have  a  full  crop,  we  sold  nearly 
1000  barrels  of  apples  from  this  orchard 
to  a  New  York  merchant,  and  most  of 
them  were  number  ones.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  did  not  spray  and  some  of  our 
neighbors  had  but  few  apples  to  sell.  One 
of  them  had  a  beautiful  young  orchard 
that  was  so  badly  Infested  with  scale  his 
apples  were  covered  with  It  and  all  .buy- 
ers refused  to  handle  them.  This  man 
has  been  spraying  two  years  and  sold  his 
apples  this  season  for  a  good  price  be- 
cause they  were  free  from  scale.  About 
the  first  question  an  apple  buyer  asks 
V'hen  coming  here  to  buy  apples  is,  "Has 
your  orchard  been  sprayed?" 

We  have  tried  most  of  the  ready  pre- 
pared spraying  solutions  on  the  market, 
all  of  which  have  their  merits,  but 
greatly  prefer  making  our  own  solution 
and  applying  It  warm.  Since  our  or- 
chard has  grown  to  Its  present  magni- 
tude we  purchased  two  75-gallon  feed 
cookers  from  a  mail  order  house  for  boil- 
ing our  solution,  and  find  them  exactly 
v;hat  we  desired.  With  these  two  cook- 
ers to  prepare  our  solution,  four  men, 
two  to  spray,  one  to  drive  and  one  to 
make  solution,  can  spray  our  orchard  of 
12  acres  in  two  days  if  all  is  favorable. 

Our  orchard  gets  other  care  and  atten- 
tion besides  spraying,  but  spraying  has 
paid  us  so  well  that  did  we  have  to  cease 
spraying  we  would  cut  down  our  orchard 
and  farm  rather  than  try  to  raise  mar- 
ketable apples  without  spraying. 

Virginia. 


Apple  Varieties  for  Ohio 

Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin 
are  ranked  as  the  most  profitable  varie- 
ties of  apples  in  Ohio  on  a  poster  recent- 
ly prepared  by  the  Departments  of 
Botany  and  Horticulture  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Yel- 
low Transparent,  Stayman.  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush  are  placed  In 
the  second  class;  the  third  Includes 
Grimes,  Northern  Spy,  York  Imperial, 
Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest  and  R.  I. 
Gnoning,  while  Bentley  Sweet,  Jona- 
than and  N.  Y.  Greening  follow  in  the 
fourth  group. 

The  earliest  bearing  varieties  In  Ohio 
ax^  Yellow  Transparent,  Stayman. 
Orimes,  Ben  Davis,  Wealthy,  Jonathan 
and  Oldenburg.  Rome  Beauty  and  Maiden 
Blush  are  In  the  second  class,  followed 
">'  Stark,  Bentley  Sweet  and  Early  Har- 
dest in  the  third  group.  White  Pippin 
and  York  Imperial  In  the  fourth.  Bald- 
J^'n  and  Red  Astrachan  In  the  fifth,  and 
Northern  Spy  last.  Varieties  in  the  first 
^'oup  of  early  bearers  have  their  first 
ruit  in  five  or  six  years  from  planting. 
ine  Northern  Spy  does  not  bear  before 
"fteen  to  twenty  years. 


Varieties  for  the  Home  Orchard 
Home  plantings  are  especially  desira- 
,11 '°'"  «"  'ruit  which  can  be  allowed  to 
thV  M°V^®  ^''^^  ^^  P*»°*'  a«  this  Insures 

thL  f    ?'^  ^"^"^y  ^'  '"-"'t-       So'ne  of 
,n^      """'^^  *'*®  available  to  any  one  hav- 

equare  ^^'^  ""^  ^''**"°*'   ^^   '®®*  *'''   '°«'*^ 

I^essert  quality  should   receive  chief 


consideration  In  the  planting  of  the 
home  orchard.  The  following  varieties 
are  suggested  with  this  quality  In  view 
and  named  approximately  in  their  order 
of  ripening  by  J.  P.  Stewart,  in  charge 
of  experimental  pomology  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Selections  and 
substitutions  can  be  made  to  suit  local 
conditions. 

Apples— Early  Harvest,  Primate,  Be- 
noni.  Summer  Pearmaln,  Summer  Ram- 
bo.  Maiden  Blush.  Mcintosh,  Smoke- 
house, Jonathan.  Grimes,  Northern  Spy, 
Stayman  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  and 
WInesap.  For  early  cooking  purposes, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg  and 
Wealthy  may  well  be  included. 

Peaches— Mayflower,  St.  John,  Car- 
man or  Lola.  Hlley.  Champion,  Belle, 
Elberta.  J.  H.  Hale  (for  trial),  Crosby, 
Fox  0A\d  Stevens. 

Pears— Wilder,  Clapp  Favorite.  Bart- 
lett,  Seckel.  Sheldon,  Bosc,  Lawrence  and 
Winter  Nelis. 

Plums — Red  June,  Lombard,  Brad- 
shaw,  Washington  or  Relne  Claude,  Mon- 
arch, Imperial  Epineuse,  Italian  Prune 
and  French  Damson. 

Cherries— (Sour)  Montmorency  and 
English  Morello.  (Sweet)  Yellow  Span- 
ish, Napoleon.  Schmidt,  Windsor  and 
Nelson. 


Scheduled   Meetings 

VlrKlnln     Farmers'    Winter    Hhort    Poureeg 

PolyterhnJc    Institute.    BlarksbiicK.    Feb     5^8 

New    York   State  Orange.    Syracuse.    N.    Y.', 

New    York    State    Potato    AHuoolatlon     an- 
nua|  meetln^.^CollejCe  of  AgrlciUture.   Ithaca. 

New  York  Farmera'  Week.  Cornell  Aericul. 
tural  CoII«fe.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11-16 


The  Biggest  crop  producers 
ever  used  for  farm  or  garden 


They  are  so  scientifically  made  that  they  do 
3  to  6  times  the  work  of  old-fashioned  tools 
in  the  same  time;  and  they  make  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  because  they  cultivate  more  thor- 
oughly. Invented  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer  with  over  45  years  experi- 
^  ence.  They  last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 

No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  in 
/J[\^    corn,  potatoes,    tobacco,   cotton,   and   other   crops 
No.  8     l> requiring:  similar  cultivation,  and  does  it 
more   thoroug^hly   than   any   other   one- 
horse   cuhivator   made.     It   is  stronger, 
better  made  and  finished.    Lasts  longer. 
Its  depth  regulator  and  extra-long 
Jrame   make   it   steady- running. 
'Cultivates   deep  or  shal- 
low and  different  width 
rows.      15  other  styles 
of  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

No.  17   Planet  Jr 

is  the  highest  type  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made. 

A  hand-machine  whose  light  durable  construction  en- 
ables a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in 
a  garden  in   the   easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes 

over  55  tools,  including  Seeders,       _.-  _  y/r  jm-   »a 

~  No,  17 


Planet  Jr  J 


Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Har 
rows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  for  it  today! 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO     Box  T711     Philadelphia 


(4) 


Our  BIG  New 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK-Just  Out 

tells  you  how  to  make  the  biggest  and 

quickest  profits   from    strawberries.    It 

.     ,  .         J  explains  every  detail  of  strawberry  srowins  in 

a  plain  and  practical  manner  and  tells  how  v»^vi%  m 

You  can  make  $500  to  $1200  per  Acre 


POST  PAID 


H^s"!^."  r^'i.f^**'"*?^,*™''*"  "^^  ^^  "«  ^<*  <»"*<=»'  P«>fit»  right  alone 
nere  s  proot.    j  W.  Rowe  of  CmllforDla  made  tie? 7  88  from  one  aere.  ^^ 

ruu  —  J  .      ,  .."•  ^'  ^Jr'*!L**'  Michigan  aTerace*  9900  per  acre  ""*""■  "**•• 

30  STHIWBEBBT  BECIPK  °"/~  "^  «"»«i  the  women  toUo  ao  choice 
■".^'^.perriei  without  cost.    Bi«  cash  pnaes  offered  to  boys  and  girtai 


Kellogg  Everbearinrstra;?tert«  aArKe7lSrS^SS?ri^"Gf ' 
dens  pictured  anf  fully  described.  The  boo^[^2indS2t.       ^ 


IMud.  Write  for  your  copy  today  _ 

"    M.KBLLOOq  COMPANY 


ilfO 


A  postal  will  do. 
Three  Rhrere,  MMi. 


WRITE 

FOR 


hiKoOlC 


Pam,  GarlM  nA  OrckuJ  TMb 

Answer  the  farmers'  bi»  qnenUon*. 

expenseT  Hojr can  1  aave  in piant- 
In?S»t*toe«T^  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farther  T   The 

IRON  AGEPoUto  Planter 

Ui«  be^   «"•  of  high    priced  seed. 

E»«ry    aeed  piece   in    ita     place 
and  only  one.    Savea  1  to  2 
boaheia  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
epacfaw.    We  raaka 
•  fnll  iineof  pouto 
RiaehinerT.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Miaaea 
No  Doublaa 

j.te«.,MTgCa.,Ba«  IB.  Gr«Ia«l,N.J. 


GLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

_,^*  ••fa  yoq  money. 

niy  DOW  b«f  ore  ad  ranee. 

^    ^  ___  _   &■*£«»«*.    We  expect 

■■■-*— ■■-•—1  s«d  c*.,  o«pt  i».  r - 


Binraat  Barnin  thia  aaaaea.    T^atad 
quaptjr,  abaoUiUly  Goaraotaad. 

mbjeet  Ooramaaat  teat.  Daa't 

to  wrtta   oew  for  Praa  OrMa  Bead 
■amDlaa.     Wa  want  yoo  to  aee 
qaaOty .  as  we  eaa  aava  yoa  oaoaar 
m  ear  flald  aead.  No  riak  beylM 
i^  aa  old  eareMiahad  BeaT 
Cooipany  Yaw  moaey  beck  if 
foa  want  it.  Satiafaetioa  oar 
vnX  alak.    Clover  erop  ill  art. 
WriU    bafora   adraaea  and 
ynpageoaraaad  with  the 

A.  A.  aAlMYSlWOO. 
■m  ntOlerlede.  lewe  a 


73  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $5600 
Only  20  Miles  Out 

I-«w  than  mile  to  vlliaicr,  60  arrea  In  loaniT  tfllaaa 
wire  fenced  paatnre.  300  apple  tree*  7°ch^„^  60 VSS' 
50  peach  and  Kreat  variety   other   fruit    16row   hSj! 

Ka  2™ooH'a"'^"^Hrr"  "  •••'*'°  nol  m?i„dTa 
norma    i  00»ii    80  chickens,  wacona    nlowa    imrvn^, 

SStea  For^^;^u***  ;:**■  ^"^  potatoe.  and  Trje- 
MeWenHtrmt?."J'/'?  ""'•""'  ""«'  'O-room  honie. 
2Sf  J!??JIJ".,"i';?l'5  ".•»!?J?«a*.  «>JBtn"»l«*d  fare.    K  a! 
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Haul  AXoad 
Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled 
to  town,  and  fertilizer 
must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not 
Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you 
tako 
a  load 

to  town 

Plan  to  haul  a  load  of 

SPRING 
FERTILIZER 

on 

tU 

return 

trip 

Play  safe  and  get 
your  fertilizer  stored 
in   your  own   barn. 

War  conditions  have  de- 
creased the  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer and  increased  the 
demand  Late  orderers 
may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  With  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  storage 
space  tocarry  large  fertilizer  stocks 
on  hand  Shipments  in  less  than 
capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons 
— are  discouraged — even  refused 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer — place 
your  order  now — enable  him  to 
combme  orders  and  make  up  a 
lull  car  load  When  your  cat 
arrives  haul  as  soon  as  possible — 
on  one  of  your  return  trips  Take 
part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unload 
ing  —  free  the  car  for  other  uses 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  do  your  part  toward 
relieving  railroad  congestion. 

SmJ/ot  UUnturt  h  Dtpt.  16 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
National  Fertilizer  Association 


rMtsl  Ttlctraph  BMc. 
Cklcsc* 


Tkc  Msatcy  Bl4c. 
••ItlsMrs 


Garden  Suggestions  for  February 

W  F  MAciSEY 


The  cold  frames  will  now  come  into 
use  for  half  hardy  things  and  the  hot- 
beds a  little  later. 

Sow  in  cold  frames  seed  of  the  Prize- 
taker  onion  to  make  plants  for  transr 
planting  in  late  March  and  April.  These 
make  much  larger  onions  than  directly 
from  seed.  But  whenever  the  soil  can 
l)c  worked  in  good  order  the  seed  of  the 
New  England  varieties  can  be  sown,  and 
the  earlier  this  is  done  the  better  the 
crop,  for  they  have  a  longer  time  to 
grow  before  the  hot  weather  comes  and 
checks  them.  This  class  of  onions  in- 
cludes the  Southport  Globe  and  the  Dan- 
vers  Yellow  Globe. 

Get  the  smooth  seeded  early  peas  in 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Al>out  ten  weeks  before  it  is  safe  in 
your  section  to  set  tomato  plants  in  the 
open  ground,  make  a  good  hotbed  under 
a  small  frame.  You  can  start  enough 
plants  under  a  single  sash  to  take  a 
number  of  sashes  at  the  final  transplant- 
ing. In  fact,  the  best  way  to  use  the 
hotbed  is  to  make  it  three  sashes,  and 
only  sow  a  row  of  seed.  As  soon  as  these 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant 
them  all  over  the  bed  2V^  inches  apart 
and  set  them  deeper  to  gain  more  root 
development.  The  final  transplanting  be- 
fore going  into  the  garden  will  be  the 
last  of  March  into  a  cold  frame  4  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  then  get  them  as 
tough  as  possible. 

The  hotbed  for  eggplants  should  not 
be  made  until  March,  as  they  are  very 
tender  and  we  never  try  to  harden 
them  off  to  cool  weather.  I  sow  all  these 
seeds  in  my  little  greenhouse,  where  it 
is  far  more  comfortable  to  work  than 
stooping  over  a  frame. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  in  sandy  soils  beets 
can  be  sown  outdoors  this  month.  Run 
out  rows  with  a  garden  plow  and  throw 
a  furrow  from  each  side  over  the  first 
one,   which   should   run   east  and   west, 


r 


and  then  sow  seed  in  a  light  furrow 
along  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  so  that 
the  young  plants  will  be  sheltered  from 
cold  winds. 

Irish  potatoes  are  among  the  first 
things  to  plant.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
light  and  can  be  worked  in  good  order 
potatoes  can  be  planted  in  February. 
Make  good,  deep  furrows  3  feet  apart 
and  in  these  apply  a  high  grade  com- 
mercial fertilizer  at  rate  of  1000  pounds 
per  acre.  Throw  a  furrow  over  the  first 
one  after  planting  the  potatoes  cut  to 
two  eyes.  Then  as  the  weather  improves 
harrow  the  ridges  down  level.  Spray 
potatoes  as  soon  as  well  up  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  which  IMs  pounds  of 
lead  arsenate  powder  is  mixed  to  each 
50  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  This  is  for  the 
potato  beetles.  Repeated  spraying  every 
ten  days  will  greatly  increase  the  crop 
by  keeping  the  foliage  healthy. 

The  last  of  the  month  sow  some  let- 
tuce seed  on  a  warm  and  sunny  border 
to  succeed  that  sown  in  the  frame. 

Do  not  plant  any  of  the  wrinkled 
peas  this  month,  as  they  are  apt  to  rot 
in  the  cold  ground. 

If  you  have  a  light,  warm  room  where 
you  can  spread  out  potatoes  in  shallow 
trays  to  sprout  you  can  defer  the  plants 
ing  until  later  and  still  have  them  early 

The  city  people  all  think  that  they  can 
advise  the  farmers,  and  they  are  doing 
it  in  the  daily  papers.  One  writer  in  a 
Philadelphia  daily  was  pretty  sharp 
aftei  a  farmer  who  had  said  in  the  paper 
that  the  seed  potatoes  for  2i^  acres 
cost  him,  last  spring,  $105.  He  told  the 
farmei  that  that  was  all  nonsense,  for  he 
could  plant  an  acre  with  a  10-cent  paper 
of  seed!  He  was  so  absolutely  ignorant 
that  he  supposed  that  potatoes  are 
grown  from  seed.  The  fact  is  the  farm- 
er was  lucky  to  get  potatoes  enough  last 
spring  to  plant  2M»  acres  for  $105,  when 
they  were  worth  over  $4  a  bushel,  since 
it  takes  12  bushels  to  plant  an  acre. 
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Be  Ready  With  Vegetable  Plants 
According  to  present  indications  grow- 
ers  of  vegetable  plants  will  have  an  op- 
portunity  to  do   a  brisk   business  next 
spring  if  they  have  a  sufficiently  large 
supply   ■>f  plants.     Last  year  there  was 
an    unprecedented    demand,    and    thou- 
j  sands  of  vegetable  plants  which  were  ab- 
I  solutely    worthless   were   sold   to    home 
'  gardeners  and  truckers.     The  unexpect- 
i  ed    demand    caused    large    numbers    of 


tlve  treatment  for  woodwork  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  in  which  the  appear- 
ance is  immaterial,  is  to  impregnate  the 
wood  itself  with  an  oil  which  prevents 
decay.  Crude  petroleum  oil  ^s  suggested 
by  J.  T.  Rosa,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  for  preserving  sash 
frames  and  hotbeds.  If  the  common 
wood  preservative,  creosote.  Is  used  the 
fumes  would  be  given  off  from  the  wood- 
work in  such  quantity  as  to  injure  grow- 
ing plants  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 


GRASSSEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  hir^^K^B 

with  aMtomcn.  Don't  fail  to  inTeHtigate  these  bargains 
BwtwwwdTwtwi  Timothy  t3.2Sba..CiovertI4  to$H..  Alfal- 
fa 18.90.  AlaikeClovcr  and  Timothy ,16.60.  SweetClovcr  and 
otbet  Graaa  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
Allsoldsnbjeet  toStatc  or  Uovcx-nment  Tcrt  unact  so 
•bsotata  wwy  back  fMarawt— .  We  are  speciaiists  in 
Sraaa  and  field  aecda.  Located  ao  as  to  save  yon  money 
•nd  wHf  quick  acrvicc.  Send  today  for  our  bit;  profit* 
^»— *«»  money-BavJnK  Seed  Guide  which  explains  all, 
maL^Boy  now  and  ^are  money.    Write 

I  MHtaal  SMd  Co..  D«tt. «?».  Chkaco,  IMasto 


20  Packets  Seeds-lOc 

We  want    every    reader    to    tost   *'NAmns    SKEOS 


TNAT    NUS' 

for  this 
ate    packets 
CmrtMH,     ~ 
Cr*ss 


Send  lOe.   now— b<  (ore  yoa   torv<^ 
eoilection.   We  send   yoa  20  aepar- 
▼arietiaa— one    each— of    Booto, 
C«l«ry,     CMCiimliar,     ^ttaco. 


Cr*ss,  Mvaluwotow,  Wataiwalaw,   Owl—,    Parsloy, 
ParswH».  Wadlali,  Maify,   »p«s>aefc,  Taiwto,  —»•<< 

and  CMMroti  •  Bstowltal  •■r<sM,  ■  enrtoaity  collec- 
tion of  flower  aaeds.  With  this  eollaetionw«a«i4  rabata 


enrtoaity 

tion  of  flower  aaeds.  With  this  eollaetionwaa«i4  rabata 
check  for  lOe  aftd  bit  eataloc  of  world'a  flnsst  asads 

BAJtRU  BMISBED  CO^  M  liii  Su  IL  HmiM,  Ikk. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  VSSt^. 

ptolf  and  nicely  pictured  hook  Tells  all  about  my 
Ttgoroua  Mock  ktowd  ben  way  llay«rs  PlaMii 
r«  ■•rrlll,  Mlek.  Bohemian  Nurteryiman 


farmers  to  sow  seed  for  the  growing  of ,  ^^^^^  ^^,j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^jj  jg  harmless 
plants  when  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
plants  were  forced  along  in  their  growth 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  inex- 
perienced grower,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  quality.  The  extension  division  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  ad 
vises  growers  to  anticipate  the  large  de- 
mand for  plants  next  spring,  which  is 
certain  to  occur  in  connection  with  the 
home  garden  movement.  Seed  should  be 
started  early  enough  so  that  strong, 
sturdy  plants,  the  only  kind  that  can  pro- 
duce well,  wjll  be  available  for  setting 
out  at  the  right  time. 


Pvndor  flamws  Dt 


Writ*  O.  N.  Pounder,  8ta. 


VTOMhra  Mil  or  U 
I  rataloc.  16  aimM.  AH 
W»P«yFrt    IIHit«bOn. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


J^ATC  R^<*'l°a  <'reen   Mountain.     Wonderful  new 
\Ji^  I  i3   vsrMty      TmM*   ISO  kai    to  acr*.     khmXaUii   ratt 
ZM^m  OMaIsc  nuajiO.  A.3tori4,  ClMrlott«,  V*. 


Oil  Preserves  Sash  Frames 
Wooden  sash  frames  for  covering  hot- 
beds and  cold  frames  are  used  in  large 
numbers  by  gardeners  ererywhere.  They 
are  subject  to  rapid  decay,  by  reason  of 
exposure.  The  woodwork  of  the  beds  Is 
also  subject  to  decay.  To  prevent  decay 
and  to  preserve  the  wood  as  much  as 
possible,  it  is  usually  painted.  This  is 
expensive,  and  has  to  be  done  orer  every 
year  or  two,  and  even  then  Is  not  fully 
efficient,  for  paint  doee  not  penetrate  to 
all  the  small  cracks.    The  best  preeenrar 


in  this  respect. 

For  treating   large   numbers   of   sash 
frames  a  shallow  wooden  pan  about  4x7 
feet  is  used.     The  new,  unpainted  and 
unglazed    frames   are   immersed    in   the 
hot  oil  for  a  minute  or  two.     For  treat- 
ing a  few  frames  and  the  woodwork  of 
the  hotbed   apply  the  hot  oil  liberally  to 
the  wood  with  a  brush.    The  oil  is  very 
penetrating,  especially  if  hot,  though  the 
li^ood  which  is  to  be  treated  should  also 
be  thoroughly  dry.    After  treatment  the 
frames  should  be  left  several  days  in  an 
airy    place,    so    that    they    will    be   dry 
enough  to  handle  and  glaze  for  use  on 
the  beds.     One  gallon  of  crude  oil  will 
treat  about  ten  standard  hotbed  sash,  at 
a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents.    By  this  treat- 
ment the  life  of  the  hotbed  frame  and 
the  sash   frames   will   be   lengthened    a 
number  of  years.     If  desired,  a  coat  of 
paint  may  be  applied  to  treated  wood- 
work after  the  oil  has  penetrated  well. 
This  is  unnecessary  except  for  improv- 
ing the  appearances.    A  "drier"  is  some- 
times added  to  the  hot  oil  bath  to  hasten 
drying  of  treated  woodwork,  but  this  is 
generally  nnnecesBary* 


Clover 


tman  S  Seed 


mjM 


lIISI 


Easily  passes  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGHEST  in  PUR- 
ITY free  from  danger 
ouswecd  seeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST  oro- 
duced    in   short,    cold 
seasons  of  the  North. 
3rd.    GERMINATION 
HIGH       practically 
every  seed  will  grow. 

Assures  you  more  hay 
from  avery  acre. 

Hoffman's  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
Spring.  Otfers  choic- 
est strains  of  Clovers, 
Alfalfa,  Corn,  Oats, 
Maine- grown  Pota- 
toes, Field  Peas  and 
Beans  -w  ri  te  today  for 
your  copy,  it's  free; 
samples  too.  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  he. 

Laadimlla, 
Laacastar  Couaty,  Paai 


Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  wrho 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
l^uarantee  than  that 
^i^^^^  given  below. 

••SCALECIDE'' 

As  proof ofourconfidenseandtostrength- 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 
Divide  your  orchard  in  half  no  roatter  now  larya 
or  smufl  Spray  one-half  with  '•SCALEXIIDE^'. 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sullur  for  three  years, 
everything  else  being  equal  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  iu 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayeilwith  Lime- 
Suiair  we  will  return  you  the  money  yoo  pa>d 
OS  Xortbe  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
*'  Proflts  In  Fall  Snraying'  . 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Cb«nists 
50  Church  St.    D«pl.R  New  York 


i^muM 


Answer  the  farmer'^blg^beatfons; 
'ow  can  I  hav  ■  a  good  garden  with 


QLS 

rebel 


GARDEN  TO< 

uner 

^■-  ag 
least  ex periBoT    How  ca'    th«  wile 
ha/c  plenty  of  fresh  vegctahles  for 
the   home  tabic  with  least  labor  T 

IRON  AGE  ^^i^ 

Bolvet,    the   garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   tht  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  spare    Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates    weeds    ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  toolF. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itanddoaday^s  hand- 
work in  6(1 
minutes,  in 
combina- 
tions. U.'*' 
to    Isoou. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

BatemanM'f gCo.^Box  lC,,Gr«iiloch.N.J. 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 

Pro§»Of  Slogan 


CHAMPION 
PUNTERS 

and  their  efflcieney  in  produeinga  bigger  potato  crcp 
which   pays.    Descriptive   matter  FREE. 
Address  Champion  potato  Machinkmv  Co. 
iTe  ctiuam  Avssss MAamowo,  meiaw 


Dibble's  1918  Calaloe 


of  high  grade  Farm  Seedl 

Alfalfa,  (lover  andOrKut  S«>e<I.  Sp"-'!  '  ■  »• 
Osti.  Barley,  Spring  Wlip»l.  Buck"  '»•• 
FioM  Pea*.  Field  and  S-v  Bfaiif  ^i  '•«• 
Ve«cli.  Rap*,  etc  ,  Sc«l  PotstoM  Kl:  I 
Edward  F.  IMhble  8«MHlgr€M' cr. 
Bo«,  E,  Honeoye  Falls.  >  V. 
Hmdquaftert  for  Farm  Sfti> 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

r*ar.  nasi,  Okcrry.  SsmII  rralts,  Strawberrto.  Tlass.  Kb"-  'J* 
fiRIIlTIRI  HALE  BDOnEO  frasi  B«arlac  t.  ■.  BALK  TNl^n' 
SERUIIIB  DsllMsaa  APTLBB.  Write  far  tr—  astatoff. 

TENN.  NURSCIIY  CO^  Bob  74  Clavatantf.  Tanib 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bhlpmentn   wanted.       Aldo  potatoes,  applM,  <"  "'°^ 

poultry  and  all  produce.   Prompt  retarns,  bi|Ch  1 1""** 

Cllbba  Sc  Bro..  StS  N.  FronA  UU.  Pbila- 


^frAiArk^rrv  ■•la»<«.  lA>w«»«t  prices.  t'a"^'V*'.fc' 
OiraWDCrry  86  varieties IncliidInK the  Fsll  i^r,*^] 
ors  Free.  !«.  «.  Tingle.  Rox  •«.  nttavlllr.  !*■*• 


ifgy**'.!*.  FREE  To  inbrodqg  oar  f^^lMr**^.,^*'^ 
>«^^9taa*wULita*w^w^  ^ 
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You  Can  Now  Food  Any  Cow 

the  Riebt  Feed  to  Meet 
Her  individual  Need 

Dairy  fermers  and  breeders  have  been  urging 
us  for  some  time,  and  particularly  of  late,  to 
give  them  an  ideal,  high  protein  mixture  to  be 
used  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED  —  the  old 
reliable,  ideal  carbohydrate  feed.  They  wanted 
a  ration  that  would  better  meet  the  INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS  of  their  dairy  cows— that  would 
eliminate  labor  and  guess-work  of  home-mix- 
ing— that  had  as  great  a  variety  in  its  protein 
content  as  we  have  in  the  variety  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  after 
much  scientific  researxh,  backed 


iid^HHi 

-.'^  "v^mBklls^ft^^^UIKflUS^MHIiHIH^Bi^fli 

wim^^B^^^'^ 

»<rtS9IUMlbit^^^^^^^^H 

m% 

by  exhaustive  practical  tests,  we  have  produced  a  most  remark- 
able, high  protein  feed  in  our  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION     It 
is  as  much  superior  to  other  protein  nuxtures  as  SCHUMACHER 

FEED  is  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  feed.  In  addition,  by  feeding  these  two  feeds 

in  combination,  we  have  given  to  dairymen  the  most  simple,  easy-to-feed  ration 

possible  to  compound— one  that  will  not  only  produce  exceptional  results  in  the  pail, 

maintain  the  best  physical  condition  in  their  cows,  but  save  a  lot  of  time  and  bboc 

and  relieve  them  of  all  guess-work  incident  to  mixing  their  own.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

^  .  AND 

BIG^  DAimr  RATION 


fed  in  combinatkm,  vou  ean  eatOy  and  quickly  proportion  the 

amount  of  protein  and  carbohydrate  content  to  suit  the  individual 

requirements  of  all  your  cowa.    BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  ia  the 

result  of  new  thought  and  new  feeding  knowledge,  which  have  dim- 

inated  the  abortcomiMs  of  old  time  fMd  formulas  and  feeding  ideas. 

It  is  a  result  of  extenosd  actual  tests  in  order  to  eliminate  alfguess- 

work  aa  to  results.    It  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  quality  feed, 

onnbining  the  five  essentials  of  an  ideal  m-otein  mixture.  L  e- 

PalatabOty.  INgMlibiKty,  Motrilkm,  VarisCy  mad  Balk.    Its  analy- 

iit  shows  digestible  protein  las^;  total  digestible  nutrients.  7B^. 


Schumacher  FeeMng  Ptan  SuggcsOonm 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  needs  no  introduction.  It 
has  proved  its  merit  time  and  again  and  has  to  its 
credit  (fed  with  high  protein  concentrates)  more 

workl  s  champion  milk  and  butter  records  than  any  other  feed.  It 
is  a  highly  scientific  combination  of  the  by-products  of  com,  oat% 
barley  and  wheat,  which  give  it  that  necessary  variety  of  grains  so 
.important  in  either  a  protein  feed  or  a  carbohydrate  feed.    It  is 
Wtfticularly  PakubU,  Nutritioaa,  Dig MtibU  and  furnishes  vigorous 
Vitabty  for  both  physk:al  stamina  and  heavy  milk  productkxL 


Test  Ratio.  {  \  CjL^fiS'RaJ^frf  !.  \ 


te  vry  oows^  |  ^^  „^  •«q„  p,,^  lutioa 

srsi  NsHI  llatiMi  wHk  \  1  mH  gsliMiwalwr  Psetf 

■nsilaas  arllMte        H  pMi  Bli  "9"  Oalry  KaHwi  fmw»Hitm"Hro»inMM»i«^it^mm\»BSUm^fi,.^^^i^,,^t^^^^ 

You   wfll  find  in  ^ese  two  wonderful  rcsuiq  producing  feedi^  tiiat   ideal  combination  of  a  variety  of  proteina  and  variety  of  carho. 

TtwQttakwOafsOropany  Address  0>icago,U.S.A>         « 


I-^JS^ 
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February  1»  19i^. 


February  1,  1918. 
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For  Better  Grain  Crops 

DRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro- 
duces grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  Drill  planting  pays  so  well, 
and  so  many  farmers  realize  now  how  well  it  pays,  that  sales 
of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoo.ier  and  Kentucky  DrilU  took  a  bigjump 
last  fall  and  promise  a  bigger  one  this  spring.  These  are  the 
years  when  every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  that  do  the  work. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using  an 
Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  planting,  you  are 
losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing  grain.  Buy  the  right 
drill  to  plant  your  crops  this  spring.  Buy  from  your  local 
dealer  who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  best  dnU  tor 
you  to  use  on  your  soil. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  oyer  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoouer,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  18 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Chamjuon  Deeri»«  McCormick  MUwaidi**  Oiborae 


A  Suggested  Rotation  for  Alfalfa 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Thc"Clippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  \n  different  to  principle  from  all 
Otbef  grain  and  seed  cleanerfl  <t  hua  been  thor- 
OUKlily  tried  out  by  years  of  conntant  -.Be  by 
thouBandH  of  tbe  be«i  farruern,  the  U  H.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Agricultural  CoUegen  Ex 
perimental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  tbe  leading 
seedsmen  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  Ver- 
tical BlaHl"  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kprnei, 
separating  the  llght.uhruriken.lniniiitureseeillrom 
the  plump  heavy  mature  seed  9H<^  of  which  will 
gernilnuie  iindi-r  test.ThlH  pointalone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  succcsa  and  lallure 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  fjr  denning 
and  grading  all  kindsof  Peed  seedgiain  seed  corn 
clovers  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy  flax  peus  hean^. 
cow  i)eas  soy  l>eanB  etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  ests  In  actual  work  we  guarantee 
this  HCieen  outlii  to  be  the  l)est  that  has  ever  l)cen 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  ecrecm*  lor  clover 
containing  buokhom  or  plantain  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.f  or  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difHcuit  separations 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


mi^A^  :•«  T«,#»  Q:.«a..     >«»•  1-B  »28  OO        /Frelrlit  nrepniil  loiiiiy  point  \ 

iVlade  in  iwooizes:  Nu.!i-u  935.00     Veastof  (iipVusNtHNtppi  niver  J 
In  Suoottsful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soil,tlio  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  put*  tucccM  within  your  reach  by  inturinc  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  (  alal«»K  and  (lie  addreMM  of  the  nearcftt  Jobber. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


n  on  MAM.    n'a  KIKCI  OV  THB  WOODS.    BavMi 

kMhMh*.    Send  for  FBBB  catalog  No.  Btf  1  thnwing  low  prk» 
and  Uteit  impfoTemcntt.    First  onler  gHt  SKency 

I  Cs^  111  WKt  HaattM  St.  Ckican.K 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


t>Tire  and  demonstrate  the  Boih  Car.  Pay  for  It  ont  or 
•oaroai^BiMionaaaMiM.  My  >e«ot»  ar*  ia»ktne  wo— r .  Ship. 
'^  '  BMoUare  proiDvt. 


nxm  Urct 


_ih  .C«r»  eu»r- 

CBUM  or  mooay  { 
■ek.  1918iDO<Ma 
ready. 

Write  mt  ooe«  for 
my  48-pa|r«  c*ta- 
loc  miMl  all  partic- 
ulars. Addrcua  J. 
H.  Bwab.  PSM. 
Dapt  2-QB 


Aslowss 
$13.15 


310,000.00 

S/fltf 


lacks  Ml 

MtftZlM&ZMk 

PMtaUtWMi 

Thli  if  tha  ch  ■apart 
Only  tlS.IAMw  frama  to  whiok 
a  rippinc   tabic  raa  b* 


taMM  «Hl  aH  ckaffM  paM  II  wt 
satMactMi.   Wrtte  far  catiiii. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


I 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  Ja  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2S-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•  UatlOIARV   OF    THI    AMCDICAH    AODI.    CHtH.    CO. 


^ 


Very  often  the  chief  objection  to  al- 
falfa growing  is  that  it  does  not  fit  in 
well    with    a   general    scheme    of    crop 
rotation.     That  is,  one  does  not  care  to 
grow  as  large  an  acreage  of  alfalfa  as  of 
wheat  or  corn.     In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  to  harvest  on  the 
ordinary  farm  as  large  an  acreage  of  al- 
falfa as  is   generally   put   to  wheat   or 
corn.  The  fact  that  the  seeding  of  alfalfa 
is  rather  expensive  and  that  it  should  re- 
main on  the  land  two-  years  or  more  is 
another  reason  it  is  not  suitable  in  a  ro- 
tation on  a  large  scale.    One  of  the  best 
ways  to  handle  alfalfa  is  to  include  it  in 
a    small    rotation    of    rather    intensive 
crops,  the  fields  of  which  should  be  locat- 
ed near  the  buildings,  so  as  to  facilitate 
•the  harvesting  of  the  crop.     Since  it  is 
becoming  a  practice  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  provide  pasture  of  forage 
crops  for  growing  hogs,  and  also  to  har- 
vest some  corn  by  allowing  the  hogs  to 
gather    it  for  themselves,  such  a  rota- 
tion in  which  alfalfa  and  corn  are  in- 
cluded might  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  this  purpose.       For  example,  If  we 
should  divide  a  20-acre   field   into  four 
fields  of  5  acres  each  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  a  rotation  of  alfalfa  the  first 
year,  alfalfa  the  second  year,  com  the 
third  year  and  early  potatoes  the  fourth 
year.     Since  one  of  the  fields  jof  alfalfa 
is  to  be  pastured  and  the  com  hogged 
down,   it   will  be  necessary  that  these 
fields  be  fenced,  at  least  temporarily.  The 
reason  for  having  these  fields  adjacent  to 
the  farm  yard  is  evident,  since  the  water 
supply    can    be   more   easily    furnished. 
The  first  field  of  alfalfa  may  be  cut 
for  hay  throughout  the  year.       Ip   the 
spring  of  the  second  year  this  field   is 
used  for  hog  pasture,  the  sows  and  pigs 
being  turned  in  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will   permit      As  soon  as  the  pigs  are 
weaned   they    will   continue   on   the   al- 
falfa throughout  the  summer  until  the 
5-acre  field  o!  corn  is  ripe  enough  to  be- 
gin feeding,  then  they  are  allowed  access 
to  the  corn  and  harvest  the  corn  from 
the   stalk.       The   following   spring   the 
com    field    is    plowed    and    planted    to 
early   potatoes.       The  potatoes  may  be 
removed  by  the  middle  of  July  or  the 
first  of  August.    If  they  have  been  kept 
clean   the   land   may   be   fitted   without 
replowing,   and   seeded   to   alfalfa  with 
very  little  expense.     This  field  becomes 
the   cutting    field    for   alfalfa   the   fifth 
year.       The     completed     rotation     then 
provides   one  alfalfa   field    for   cutting, 
five   acres    of   alfalfa   for    hog   pasture, 
five  acres  of  corn  to  be  hogged  down, 
and   five  acres   of  early   potatoes.       In 
most' cases  the  hogs  will  not  eat  all  of 
the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  the  partial 
cutting  may  be  secured  from  the  pasture 
field      It   is   necessary  that  the  alfalfa 
be  clipped  off  in  order  that  it  may  renew 
its  growth  in  the  proper  manner.      Any 
one  who  has  had  experience  In  hogging 


being  hogged  down. 

The  feature  of  this  rotation  is  that  It  I 
provides  plenty  of  green  pasture  for  hogs] 
and  at  the  same  time  the  increased  ferJ 
tility  due  to  growing  alfalfa  and  the  dis-j 
tribution  of  the  manure  is  taken  care  of  I 
by  the  corn  crop  and  the  following  potato] 
crop.     It  should  not  be  diflacult  on  ordij 
nary    land    to    secure    from    75    to    looj 
bushels  of  com  per  acre  in  such  a  rotar| 
tion  as  this.    The  chief  reason  for  grow.^ 
ing  potatoes  aside  from  their  commercial! 
value  is  that  'the  ground  is  easily  and] 
cheaply  prepared  for  seeding  alfalfa.  Th« 
alfalfa  pasture  will  carry  from  eight  to] 
ten  hogs  per  acre,  varying  in  age,  from] 
weaning  time  until  they  weigh  100  to 
125  pounds.    Likewise,  if  the  corn  should] 
yield  75  bushels  per  acre  this  will  pro 
vide  food  enough  to  finish  for  market] 
eight  to  ten   hogs   per  acre,  providinj] 
they  are  thrifty  and  weigh  from  100  to| 
125  pounds  at  the  time  they  are  tume 
on  corn.  A  rotation  such  as  this  provide 
at  all  times  pasture  for  the  hogs  an4 
a  definite  area  for  potatoes  and  a  mode 
rate  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  and,  best 
all,  lessens  the  amount  of  labor  nece 
sary  In  feeding  and  caring  for  the  hog 
The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  a^] 
falfa  will  be  killed  by  pasture.     It 
true  that  the  alfalfa  Is  likely  to  be  prettj 
well  destroyed  by  the  hogs,  but  since 
ig  to  be  plowed  under  the  next  spring  forj 
corn  this  is  not  a  disadvantage. 

To  realize  the  full  benefits  of  alfalfi] 
one  should  consider  not  only  the  retuinil 
in  the  way  of  feed,  but  also  its  effe<  t  on] 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  quitj 
marked.      Such    a   rotation    as    this 
adaptable  to  all  corn  growing  sectioni 
particularly  where  there  Is  enough  raoii 
ture  In  tlie  late  summer  to  Insure  a  fai^ 
growth  of  the  new  seeding  of  alfalfa. 


Large  Ears  of  Corn 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Delawar 
Corn   Growers'   Association   has   offer 
premiums,  among  others,  at  the  annt 
state  corn  show,  for  the  largest  ears 
com.     Aside  from  the  novelty  of  the 
displays  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
sibilities  in  developing  the  size  of  ea 
The  premiums  were  offered  for  the 
ears  shelling  the  most  grain  by  weigh 
No    restrictions    were   placed    upon  ti 
form  or  shape  of  the  ear.  the  variety 
the  color.    The  ten  ears  were  placed 
exhibition  and  shelled  and  weighed 
the  judges.    No  account  was  taken  of  tb 
moisture  content  of  the  grain,  althouj 
if  there  was  an  apparent  difference  tt 
was    allowed    in    the    case    of    sampi* 
weighing  practically  the  same. 

This  contest  has  been  carried  on  ffl 
the  past  five  years.     Below   is  given 
table  which  shows  the  weights  of  gral 
from  the  first,  second  and  third  large 
ears: 

The  records  of  the  weight  of  the  co 
Is  not  given  for  1913  and  1914.    Since 


%17  AKITI^r^  First  rlass  farmpr.  married  man. 
▼▼  /%l"  1  WitMJ  to  takp  rhnrKe  of  general  farm  of 
^— ^— ^— ^—    atwutaooacret  In  Che8t4>r  Co.,  Fa. 


Rank 

19i7 

1910 

lOl'j 

1914 

litis 

Wt   Gr 

Wt. 

T.bi. 
R 

Cob 

Oz. 
10 

Wt. 

Gr 

Wt.  Cob 

Wt 

tir 

Wt.  Cob. 

Wt.  Gr. 

wt^o» 

1 

Lbs.  Oz 
11      14 

l.ba. 
11 

o«. 

9 

liba.  Oz. 
2         12 

Lbs. 
12 

Or.. 

I 

Lbs.  Oz. 
3        0 

lihu.  Oz. 
12      G 

11     10^ 

2 

11      13 

4 

6 

11 

6 

4           0 

12 

0 

S        0 

12      2 

11     10 

8 

11      12 

4 

2 

11 

4 

2          J2 

11 

6 

2         1 

11     18 

11      9 

down  corn  knows  the  wonderful  effects 
in  the  way  ol  increasing  fertility  that 
such  a  practice  brings.  In  order  to  con- 
serve the  fertility  a  little  more  it  might 
be  well  to  sow  rye  In  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivating,  so  as  to  further  increase  the 
organic  matter  to  be  plowed  under  the 
next  spring.  Another  modification  of 
this  plan  would  be  to  plant  soy  beans 
along  with  the  corn;  since  these  nofkture 
with  the  corn  crop  they  would  furnish  a 

valuable  8uppleir.eQt  to  tbo  com  (liat  U 


mission  to  this  class  has  been  op«n 
the  world,  entries  have  been  made  fro 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jo^se 
Pennsylvania,   Maryland   and   Delawa 
The  first  premium  for  the  ten  ear«  sh^ 
ing  the  most  grain  by  weight  has  alwaj 
been  won  by  Delaware  or  Maryland 
only  one  year  has  It  gone  to  Marylan^ 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  c(>"\ 
that  leads  In  the  weight  of  ears.    In  ''* 
the  tieaviest  ten   ears  were  yellow. 

secoud  Ma  Ibira  wUite  cap.   In  li^i^ 


Do  You 

Want 

Help? 


Send  for  our  practical  Com 
Book.  It  will  help  you  grow 
more  bushels  on  the  same  acres. 

Ordmr  your  «applr««  o/ 

E.  FRANK  COE'S 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OfT. 

FERTILIZERS 

NOW  for  IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT.  For  over  sixty 
years  they  have  helped  good 
farmers  increase  their  co  r  n 
profits.    Ask  for  prices. 

We  Wauit  More  AgenU 

Addr99»  Mail  Divttion 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co. 

.Subiidiarf  of  the  American  AgrioulturaJ  Ckamical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City' 


MORE  CORN 

From  the  aame  acres 

BETTER  CORN 

On  each  acre 
No  Additional  Expense  for  labor 
is  the  natural  result  from  using 

THE  TOWER   CULTIVATOR 

Nature's    A     Way 


BEST  for  all  cultivations  and  under  all 
conditions.  Ease  of  operation  makes 
them  ideal  for  boys. 

The  TOWER  excels  all  others  for  the 
reason  that  it  cuts  all  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  a  depth  of  two  to  three 
Qv!!.^^i:.w^  destroys  none  of  the  ROOT 
&Y bl LM  and  gets  all  the  weeds.  Clin- 
ton  Heaton  llosholt,  S.  D.  reporte 
double  theyieldand  75%  matured  against 
ij>%  by  the  neighbors  using  the  style 
that  grandfather  thought  so  much  o 
lower  Tools  Decrease  the  cost  of  labor 
twelve  to  twenty  percent;  they  increase 
yield  8  to  17 X -important  items  to  the 
larmer.  They  cost  no  more  than  similar 
tools  that  are  less  effective.     Read  our 

Keasonable  Reasons  Why  Every  Corn 
Kaiger  Should  Use  Tower  Tools:"  one 
copy  free  on  receipt  of  your  address, 
ir  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  these  cul- 

jvators  with  the  name  "TOWER"  on 
ine  tongue,  advise  us  and  we  will  quote 
you  f.  o.  b.  your  town.    Address 

The  J.  De  Tower  &  Sons  Co.    . 

^  »«*»>  St.  MendoU.  III. 


THE  SELF-OIUNa  WIRDMLL 

•ma l?roJ^^^.k^*'  ""»''*•,  "#  "»''K  ■«<*»<»  replace,  at 
wnaU  co.t.  th*  geMinc  ot  the  eeriM 

"»B  '««encIot€dmotori 
«e'P«  in  the  oU  anc 
""•Pt  out  duM    anc 

§"nTheSpIa.hOiIlS5 

g  y  •  t  e  m     con»tantl»»  m 

S'*'"»beann.wi»l»oa  pre?- 

».Tir„*  *'*"•«{*  enabliniT  the' 

We  i;?L''•^'•  »?«*.  ff^  carryin,  half  the  load 
W«(„^„  •,^^'"»«  Enainea.  Pump*.  Tank*. 
*.      ail^.**''  ^'^'^    ■»«    Steel    Frame    Saws! 

"Hl^  «ll>ltT01jO^S  TmHMi  tt.  drio^ 

9^VER  SEED 

f«rH'.M7,';,|L™^«  of  Orsss  ■««d»  are  the  moat 
J?  '■iirity  Hml  l.',^,'^'.**"**'-  H'Kh^t  quality 
J^'l«  Kofnl  B^.i^'"'""^"-  '•'o  «""»  Bumper 
Catalog  and  ^mn^f*  be  "own.  We  pay  fretght. 
";  "  sample,  frac  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

%mS^S^*^  seed  farms 


iirst  was  white,  the  second  white  cap 
and  the  third  white  cap.  In  1916  the 
first  was  yellow,  the  second  white  cap 
and  the  third  white  cap.  In  1914  the 
first  was  white,  the  second  white  cap  and 
the  third  white.  In  1913  the  first  was 
white  cap,  the  second  white  cap  and  the 
third  white.  The  first  place  for  five 
years  has  been  won  twice  by  yellow  corn, 
twice  by  white  and  once  by  white  cap. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  from  the 
table  that  no  winning  sample  has  carried 
less  than  11  lbs.  4  ozs.  of  grain,  or  less 
than  18  ozs.  of  grain  per  ear.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  weight  of  the  cobs  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
percentage  of  grain  and  cob.  The  heavi- 
est sample  of  cobs  is  recorded  in  1917, 
weighing  4  lbs.  8  ozs.  The  lowest  cobs 
were  found  in  1915,  with  2  lbs.  1  oz. 

To  realize  Just  how  large  these  ears 
are  It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  larg- 
est weight  of  shelled  grain,  12  lbs.  6  ozs. 
for  the  year  1914,  with  the  weight  of 
shelled  corn  per  bushel  of  56  pounds.  It 
win  be  seen  that  it  would  take  less  than 
50  of  these  ears  to  yield  a  bushel  of 
shelled  grain.  Of  ordinary  corn  from 
100  to  120  ears  are  supposed  to  weigh  a 
bushel. 

It  is  also  clear  from  these  figures  that 
In  order  to  get  a  large  yield  per  a/'re 
the  cobs  must  be  of  considerable  size. 
In  many  of  the  winning  samples  the  rec- 
ords of  which  are  given  In  the  table,  the 
cobs  were  too  large,  often  not  thoroughly 
dried  out.  In  1916  there  were  sixteen 
entries  made  in  this  class,  no  sample  of 
which  weighed  less  than  12  lbs.  5  ozs. 
for, the  whole  ears.  The  heaviest  ears 
for  that  year  weighed  16  lbs.  9  ozs. 
In  1916  there  were  eleven  entries,  no 
sample  of  which  weighed  less  than  10 Vj 
lbs.  The  winning  sample  for  that  year 
weighed  14  lbs.  5  ozs.,  and  carried  86.4 
per  cent  of  shelled  grain.  1'>.e  second 
sample  had  84.4  per  cent,  shelled  grain 
and  the  third  sample  had  88.3  per  cent. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large 
ears  often  carry  a  fairly  high  percentage 
of  shelled  grain. 

While  it  Is  not  the  object  of  com 
shows  to  encourage  the  growing  of  ex- 
tremely large  ears,  nevertheless  this 
side  line  Indicates  what  maximum  possi- 
bilities may  be  in  the  way  of  producing 
very  large  ears.  A.  E.  G. 


Binder  Twine  for  1918 
Under  arrangements  completed  early 
in  December,  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tlon  will  control  the  binder  twine  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  including  the 
distribution  of  the  entire  slsal  supply  of 
Yucatan.  Binder  twine  comes  under  the 
scope  of  food  control,  being  necessary 
equipment  for  the  production  of  food,  es- 
ptclally  wheat,  which  Is  now  such  an  es- 
sential commodity.  

Commercial  activities,  including  ship 
building,  have  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand for  manila  hemp,  and  higher  hemp 
prices  have  been  reflected  throughout 
the  entire  fiber  industry.  While  unable 
to  assure  American  farmers  low-priced 
twine  In  1918,  the  Food  Administration 
declares  that  profiteering  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. Under  agreements  which  all  of 
the  hinder  twine  companies  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  signed,  prices  will  be 
based  on  cost  of  material,  plus  cost  of 
manufacture  plus  only  a  reasontble 
profit.  To  administer  binder  twine  con- 
trol, the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has 
selected  Henry  Wolfer,  who  established 
the  binder  twine  plant  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Prison,  where  he  was  warden  for 
22  years,  and  developed  its  output  of 
twine  to  the  third  largest  In  the  world. 


with 


IDEAL  heating 


The  old  folks  who  have  suffered  the  ills  and  bills  of  old-fashioned  heating  m^hfHJs^ 

are  glad  to  give  their  approvsJ  to  the  economy,  safety 

and  comfort  of  IDEAL  heating 

The  best  recommendation  we  can  give  as  to  the  success 

and  satisfaction  of  IDEAL  heating  is  from  the  old  folks 

■  »  on  the  farm.    They  re- 

MRlCANx  {DEAL  SlS?t\r.*BS?i: 

ilRADlAIORS  '^IBOILERS  heating  suits  them  ex- 
actly, it  is  sure  and  safe, 
warm  m  the  morning  and  all  day  and  mild  at  night.  It  is 
easily  regulated  to  the  weather,  eliminates  drafts  and  chill 
spots  in  the  house— easy  to  take  care  of— most  cleanly  heat  thers 
IS— no  coal  gas  or  ash  dust,  no  repairs  or  over-hauling  necessary, 

IDEAL  heating  can  be  put  in  any  farm  cottage  or  house  as  a  cellar  or  water 
pressure  system  is  not  necessary,  and  IDEAL  BoUers  and  AMERICAN  RadiaUws 
are  made  m  every  sixe  to  fit  requirements. 

IDEAL  heating  means 
big  fuel  savings 

Careful  and  scientific  burning  of  the 
low-priced  fuel  of  your  locality  pro- 
duce saving  dividends  which  soon 
repay  first  cost.  IDEAL  Boilers  are 
the  greatest  heat  producers  and  fuel 
savers  known.  Thousands  of  farm 
houses  equipped  with  them. 

Get  copy  of  valuable  heat- 
ing book  free 

We  will  gladly  send  yoa  a  copy  ol 
our  illustrated  and  interesting  book, 
''Ideal  Heatinc."  which  we  want 
you  to  read  carefully.  Write  for  it 
today— DO  obligation  to  buy. 


Oar  IDEAL  Hot  Wata, 
Supply  Bollei*  will  tapply 
pleaty  ot  warm  water  lor 
Bonia  aad  atock  at  amalt 
coat  d  taw  dollara  lor  foal 
lot  aaaaes. 


IDEAL  Bollat  laal 
pota  mil  tba  alt  aa4 
coai  gaaea  aa  Ir  • 
■Mdera  sat  aaatie^ 
axtractUif  ALL  tfee 
keat  ir«aalte 


Sold  by  all  deal- 

en.  Noezdoaivc 

agents 


AMEI^CMl^J 


Write  to 

DepertTOCDt  ^  45 
Chicsgo 


EEDS 

^  taliaUeaaJ  res  af  Life    V 

SPECIAL  OFFCR 

Matfa  ta  SelM  Haw  Baate*...  ^  trUI  \ 

111  Btake  roe  oar  para anaa(  ouatooMr.' 


UME  AND  FESTILIZEI  ARE  COLD  TO  TIE  FAtMEl 

You  NlioiiM  I  iw  it  S«-leiitiri<Mlly  | 


Put*  othar 
Spreader) 
to  ftkaiD. 


Fortify  yi.ur  fprpad- 
in«  aaainM  LOSb  hjr 
WMtii.ir  TODAY  for 
LA KUE  CATALOG 


"For  the  land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


■  Ji    t^,^'^^^^^  ''"^  '*»«  '»*^"'  "hortafe    WK  H  O'K  (  OMF.  TO  VOVR 

■  tS«  UF».th  th.VriRAMTEK  LIMH*  KBRTIU/KR  KfHFAIIKII 
«lu.,.pM  with  the  automatic  cultiratinn  attarbi>i«nt  tha'  mixes 
your  lira,  and  f.rtilizM  with  th.  toil  and  at  Ih.  name  tine  harrnwt 
your  Ml  Ut  on.  Iiand  and  two  horip.  lo  th.  w.rk  ..f  t.n  men 
ViLtZiYT  THE  «IARA>TF.K  8PRr  4nrR  c.mU.n.  h  .peTa" 
I^^IV  (*!;'■••  ""^!*  <-l'«ract.r  .Super-i.pMer-.te.l-forc.-f«Nl. 
■Iiirtlng  clutch,  •proading  d.vio.  that  spread*  erenly  or  sows  In 
rows,  acr.-marh.  indicator,   .creen.  lid.  .«at    nerk  ,o|ie.  douhia 

'B;4^Sf' VrI^'e  l^sTow"  •"'"••  *""  •="'""•'"•  •"-hm.nt. 
Saaraatee  ■aaafaetarUrOaapaay.  D«pt  04.BalUaar..  HarrlaaS 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 


row 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hiehMt  prices  and 
•lao  freight  charsea.  Beaar« 
to  ifet  our  prices  before  dia- 
Po«n«r  of  your  bairs.  They're 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we'll 
pay  yoq  beat  eaah  oriee  for  tham 
aa  Boon  aa  raeatTetfartd  aasertod 

.rrSSh'.V.""^  •*•«"••-• 

WCirrilAN  BAQ  COMPANY 

«•  »•«•«  •«'••*         St.  LMrta.  M*. 


BAGS 


^^UCKBEE 


Boeklb 
rarmS 


'<{o  iCSkiSfSla 


wor 
Tom. , 

euAKANTtio  re  ^lcass. 
WHU  t«4«ri  oaeitUon  this 

SEND  10  CENTS 

eiT;7hrJ3!iL'tciw:*.i"lri 

paid,  tocatbar  wltSTm,  Mi 
rail  a(  lit."  Saada.  Plaala. 


TESrSINL 


Aroid  uatDg  Kma  aad  gieaad  11 
wher.  on«  aaadad  Vm  mtrMt 
amount  if  thay  ar«  raqalrad.Taat 
soil  at  bom.  with 

BiarLRX   SOIL  TB8TKR 

Automatically  r«r1rt«r*  amount 
ot  hm.  and  ground  limaatoiia 
sniU  contain  and  raguira.  Ooala 
on*  half  rent  |>ar  Said       Low  la 

Brie.     OnaraatMd    aenarata 
oaarbaekifdMirMi   {i 
AiSraaa  M^laa 
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TIGHT  BINDING   TEXT  CUT  OFF 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  1,  1918. 


FARQUHAR  Sawtnin  Machinery  is  the 
result  of  sixty -two  years  manufactur- 
ing progress.  Practical  in  design,  effi- 
cient and  simple  to  operate. 

Our  Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four 
•izes,  2.000  to  15,000  feet  a  day.  Also  1-A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  for 
light  sawing.  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction 
feed  In  cutting,  besides  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  Carriage  with  big  reduc- 
tion in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Los 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  ii  furnished  by  Far- 
quhar Portable  Rigs.  The  Cornish  as 
illustrated  above  is  particularly  adapted 
to  sawmilling,  because  the  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  can  be  used  for  fuel.  Lpcp- 
motive  Rig  bums  coal  or  wood,  and  is  in 
every  sense  a  general  purpose  farm  En- 
gine. Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  ako 
well  suited  for  sawmillinff. 

Write  us  concerning  your  require- 
ments, and  we'll  send  illustrated  Cata- 
logues, and  recommend  a  suitable  outfit 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  limitod 

Box  40».  York.  Pa. 

Alto  mannfaoturerB  Threahtra  Potato  Diggerg, 

Oram  Drttu.  Culttt^aiora,  Hi/draulio 

OUUr  PriMf,  etc. 


Jink  for  ifw  hnnklft 
'VrotltkbU  BftwmUllnf 


well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  right  foun- 
dation for 

PROFITABLE 

POULTRY 

RAISING 

Strong*    betlthy    chicles 
from    record    layer*    for 
doUvary.    Safe  •rrival  gusranteed^ 

Leghorns  R'  I.  R«d« 

Barred  Rocks  Wyandotles 

Wi—  Booli-«bowt  how  and   whf  BUlpot 
OMlltr  Clileka  pay  yoa  bMt 

Bmukm  mm^  Wtdmmdug  mmd  Tkmn^ 

*       W.  F.  HILLPOT 

ri.  J* 


SradsMarhi 

Immodlat* 


.that 
FREE 
BOOK 
todat 


Incubators  and  Baby  Chicks 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


HILLPQT 


As  is  the  case  every  season  there  will 
bo  numerous  inquiries  relative  to  which 
is  the  best  incubator  to  use?  How'is  the 
incubator  to  be  operated?  Where  shall 
the  incubator  be  placed?  And  numerous 
other  questions  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion of  chickens.  To  none  of  these  ques- 
tions can  a  satisfactory  reply  be  made, 
strange  as  it  may  seem. 

In  the  first  place,  very  few,  if  any, 
poultry  raisers  have  used  all  makes  of 
incubators  under  all  conditions,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  possible  to  state  that  one 
machine  is  better  than  another,  or  that 
any  machine  is  a  poor  hatcher.  Since 
all  machines  have  adherents  and  testi- 
monials are  in  evidence  bearing  out  fully 
the  makers'  claims,  in  all  likelihood  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a 
machine  that  would  fall  below  its  adver- 
tised qualifications.  Unless  an  operator 
has  used  a  machine  several  hatches  or 
seasons  he  cannot  properly  instruct  an- 
other in  the  use  of  a  particular  make. 

Location  is  fully  a  matter  of  necessity 
— some  cellars  are  not  suited  to  artifi- 
cial incubation — other  portions  of  a  resi- 
dence must  be  chosen.  Every  manufac. 
turer  of  an  incubator  puts  out  sufficient 
literature  to  accurately  guide  the  opera- 
tor; the  Instructions  from  the  builder 
are  far  more  useful  to  the  buyer  than 
any  so-called  general  instructions,  no 
matter  from  what  source  they  come. 

Success  in  incubation  comeB  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  machine 
purchased,  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  its  operation  and  a  good 
big  bit  of  common  sense.  Fertile  eggs, 
as  nearly  fresh  as  can  be,  are  a  decided 
factor  in  getting  results.  Study  the  ma- 
chine, follow  Instructions  and  employ 
reason  in  dealing  with  the  whole  process 
and  good  results  are  sure  to  come. 


Get  out  every  chick  possible — buy  an 
incubator  and  hatch  from  the  latter  part 
of  February  until  June  1st.  Your  ef- 
forts will  be  paid  for  in  good  American 
dollars. 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Associ- 
ation promises  to  produce  20,000,000 
baby  chicks  this  season ;  this  association 
includes  only  a  small  percentage  of 
chick  producers  in  this  country;  one 
small  town  in  New  Jersey  will  contrib- 
ute over  a  million  and  a  half  chicks,  the 
district  in  which  this  town  is  located 
producing  probably  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. The  almost  unbelievable  total  which 
will  be  hatched  in  the  United  States  will 
not  be  enough,  normally,  by  one-half,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  meat  food 
caused  by  the  lowered  production  and 
supply  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork. 

Again  it  is  urged  upon  every  farmer 
and  chicken  raiser  to  gather  In  the  gold 
that  is  ready  to  be  spent  for  meat  and 
which  is  lying  around  unshackled  look- 
ing for  beef,  hog  or  sheep. 


In 


COAL    SUPPLY    FOR    BROODERS. 

every    way    possible    the    United 


Your  cbaaoe  Is  in  Canada.  Rich  'andH  and 
buHlnesR  opportunities  oflfer  you  'ndependonre. 
Farm  'and8  |11  to  $.30  an  acre:  Irrigated 
lands    $.'i.'»   to   f.^iO.        Twenty    years   to    pay ; 

?'2.000   loan   In   Improvements,  or   ready-made 
arms.        Loan  of  livestock.       Tuxph  averajfe 
'inder  twenty  cents  an  acre ;  no  taxes  on  im- 

grovmentfi.  persona)  property  or  livestock. 
ood  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
Dhones.  Excellent  climate — crops  and  live- 
stock prove  It.  Special  homeHeekers*  fare 
certificates.  Write  lor  free  lK)oklpt8.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Ruperintendent  Land 
Branch,  Cnnadlan  Pnclfic  Railway,  .V25  Ninth 
Avenue.  Calgary,   Alt)erta. — Adv. 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

ABparnK'ia  Ho7t«  rM>fit  4(>od  corn  Mrnug  germinnftDn 
t«?^l  ol  '10  p«t  i>»nt  RtnKlet  Barrtd  Rr>ck8  egRS  from 
l)es»  Vood     C»MU3g  I'ee. 

J    W.  HALL.,  BIABIOM  UTATIOM,  MD. 


Ilahv  rklv  B  Rock.  Red  -Order  now  for  Jan. 
Dauy  vniA  and  Feb.  deli  very.  HatlnrHrtlonBUHiired. 
Jnata  Pwaltry  Faraa,  ••attuknartan,  M.  Y. 

Thoronglibrcd  Ponllry  r'i.'?^^"^  •?/"»?' 

('nt>i<o« 'r«>e     M.  H    NOHB,  4|a»ker<otra,  P». 


B«»l  KRON  RRD  TI'RHFVN.  Home  fine  Hens 
f((iu«rtuh.  Pure  hred  xoclc  Orderatonce.  Oreat  har- 
M'         Mrs.  Aftil*  D  filr*«aa,  Ow«al«a,  Mj. 


States  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  Food 
Administrator  will  further  the  produc- 
tion of  more  poultry.  Wherever  coal  for 
hatching  purposes  is  required  the  Fuel 
Administrator  will  provide  same  upon 
application.  That  there  need  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  curtailment  in  this  respect,  the 
following  letter  Is  ample  proof: 

Herbert  H.  Knapp,  Pres., 

International  Baby  Chick  Asso., 
Shelby,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter 
of  December  14,  the  Administration 
begs  to  advise  you  that  if  it  is  noti- 
fied of  requirements  of  chestnut 
coal  in  connection  where  such  coal 
Is  needed  for  operation  of  Incubators 
and  brooders  In  connection  with  the 
hatching  and  raising  of  chickens,  we 
will  arrange  to  have  such  coal 
promptly  supplied  to  the  dealer  In 
the  community  where  It  is  needed. 

Arrangements  should  be  made, 
however,  to  notify  the  Adminlstra^ 
tlon  as  early  as  possible  of  needs 
which  may  actually  exist.  • 

Very  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

This  letter  to  poultry  producers  puts 
to  rest  all  controversy  and  adverse  propa- 
ganda relative  to  the  production  of  poul- 
try this  season,  and  it  Is  now  safe  to 
predict  the  greatest  season  ever  antici- 
pated in  the  history  of  poultry  produc- 
tion. Aside  from  patriotism  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  poultry  raiser  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unusual  opportunities  pre- 
sented this  year — any  left-over  day-old 
chicks  can  be  retained  as  meat  fowl, 
which  must  be  on  hand  next  fall  for 
what  promises  to  be  an  unprecedented 
demand. 


When  the  thawing  out  process  begins 
watch  out  for  colds — open  everything 
wide  and  let  out  the  moisture.  Damp 
quarters  mean  deep  colds,  roup  and 
bronchitis. 

February  and  March  for  the  heavy 
varieties  of  fowl,  and  March  and  April 
for  the  lighter  kind.  If  you  wish  your 
hatches  to  grow  Into  early  fall  layers. 
Set  your  Incubator  early  enough  to  fool 
the  hen  that  sets  only  at  her  own  sweet 
will. 

Scrupulously  clean  the  houses  when 
the  thaw  comes,  the  very  first  day,  and 
help  reduce  the  moisture  content. 

Profits  are  going  to  be  greater  on  poul- 
try this  season,  greater  by  far  thlin  thwy 
have  been  for  years.  There  will  be  little, 
If  any,  of  the  price  cutting  that  has  been 
the  practice  In  former  years. 

Order  early  whatever  you  require  In 
poultry  machinery  and  secure  early  de- 
liveries— the  early  producer  is  going  to 
make  the  most  profit. 


Report  of  the  Vineland  Contest 

At  the  end  of  December,  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Vine- 
land  (New  Jersey)  Egg  Laying  and 
Bleeding  Contest,  the  production  of  the 
1000  hens  stands  at  6853,  or  a  production 
to  date  of  11.2  per  cent.  The  production 
for  the  month  was  3074  eggi^,  a  produc- 
tion of  9.9  per  cent. 

Following  is  the  per  cent,  production 
for  the  month  of  the  breedb  represented: 

White  Wyandottes   20.9 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 17.3 

K.   I.  xCeuB    ................... Ib.Ul 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 15.9 

Columbian  Wyandottes 12.7 

Buff  Wyandottes  8.7 

White  Plymouth  Rock 22  eggs 

White  Leghorns 6.8 

Buff  Leghorns 4.2 

Black  Leghorns  2.0 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 

Colony 
Brooder^ 
$17:50 

Coal  Burninc,  Self  Re«ulatin«. 

Super-Automatic   Check  Control. 

Excluuve  Patent  Feature*. 

The  BIABTi:i<  ia  guaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  raise  more  cblcka  than 
any  other  Brooder.  Big  aaviug  in  opera- 
ting expense.  WIU  brood  60  to  1000  cblcka 
for  less  tljan  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  Initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  tban  one  half. 
Perfect  aatisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back  in  80  days.  Seud  for  Circular  on 
"Bcientiflc  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  PhUa..  Pa. 


"Eglanttne"  White  $^ 
Leghoro  Cockerels    ^ 

Same  strain  as  **Lady  Egtaatine."  314-eB8 
record.  Sired  by  aots  of  225-ege  bens. 
PeAgreod  Cockerels,  sired  by  males  from 
241  to  263-egg  bens.  910.  Written  pedigree 
covering  male  and  female  lines  with  each. 

Graadsons  «f  **Lady  EglantiBe,'*  sired  by 
bet  sons.  $20.   Full  pedigree  with  each. 
Gov't  tests  prove  heavy-laying  ability  Is  in* 
herited  through  the  male.    Continuous  im- 
provement in  Eglantine  flocks  has  been  thus 
secured.    1000  Eglantine  pullets  in  1917  beat 
best  1000  pullets  of  1916  by  39.383  eggs.    Mate 
Eglantine  cockerels  to  yoat  females: /ro- 
tbice  heavy-laying  pulltis. 
No  equal  White  Leghorns  anywhere.   Your 
State  Exp.  Station  knows  ai  our  work. 
Write  for  folder  which  tells  about 
cockerels,  hatching  eegs,  baby  chicks. 

e:glj\ntine:  farms 

DoK  P         Grecaaborok  IWlaryland 


8 


OR  Buy8l40-Effff 
zl^     Chsmfiion 

BeHeGtylncubatori 


Prixe  Winning  Model  —  Hot  Water, 


ing  Mooei  — Hot  water.  Copper 
Tank,  DoubleFibre  Board  Case,  Self  Regulated. 
Thermometer  Holder.  Nursery.  With  $5.35 Hot 
Water  IM-Ghlck  Brooder— both  only  $13.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  .'SSUVSi^Sr £1:^ 

With  this  Guaraatced  Hatchinff  Outfit  and  my 

Coidejoek  for  setting  up  and  oi>erating  you 

are  sure  of  success.  —  My 

Special  Offers  provide 

ways  to  make  extra  tronev. 

BwraUiM— OrdMNow.or  write  fof 

I  Belle  OtylBcabstof  Co.,  Box  49  .  R«<«as.  Wit. 


^•IIIIIIIIKIItllKllllllllllllilllll ■■•••■Illllllllllilllilllllllllllllllll 

1  One  Torn  Crank  Turns     ^  ^ 
Every  Egg    ———--^^ 

I  Best  construction.  pH^|yHy|  VI  j 
I  Simplest   to   oper-l   I  ■    ilif  I  I 

I  ate.     60,  100,  150| 
I  and  200-egg  sizes.' 

Write  for  1918  Cataloc  | 

I  ROLLER    TRAY    INCUBATOR    CO.  I 

:  304  Grant  Ave.,  Nutley.  New  Jersey  : 

?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiii>ii>iiiiii>i**ii>iiiiiiii ••••••••••••••••■' 

Mcmcy  Makers  lor  Yon  S>;°e% V.ei?.fe5 

QoMen  Wyandotte  and  20  White  Wyandotte  Co<  kpr- 
ele.  10  8  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cork er»l»  All  higli  < '»«• 
stock.  Also  6C  fine  females  and  10()  selected  laving  \Vl>ite 
Leghorn  Hens.  Buy  your  breedere  now.  Prloee  renfr 
onable.  CHA8.  McCLAVE.Box  6,  New  Loadon  Olilo 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4362  Reefer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 (prepaid). 
So  confident  Is  Mr,  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  If 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  ha»  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — AdT. 


BAQV  rnirVC  Headqnartera  for  White  and 

DAD  I  l.aiVD9  Brown  I^eghorn*    Barred  Rotk* 

f^«Atti»lfv  and  Black  Minorcaa  pricetsxiow 

l/apaClly  u  the  lowest,  booklet  free. 

CA  AAA  ^'  '•  STRAWSEB. 

dVfVUV  B«z  r,          EilTerpool,  P«> 

Geese  and  Ducks   oe*l21"  w  head  Jl*-' '«> 

breeders  to  npire.  Ayletiburyfl,  Rouenn,  Pekine.  <'ol- 
orei  MuBcoveyB.  Cayugas.  Runneni  and  Calls.  20<'  'o' 
sale.  Beet  collection  In  U.  H.  Prlce«  reasonable.  H«f 
your  breertern  now.  Eetabllnhed  35  years.  ^Vrlt« 
Cli««.  McClMTC,  Box  ft,  N«w  I.«iid*n.  Olii«> 

Hamirtfiii  Blatk  Ltebornt  S^^Tet  mT'r!.  h' 

culnr  before  you  order  chicks,  tells  why  the  BIACK 
I.KOHORN  N  the  greatest  layer  and  most  prolimin 
breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  A.  B.  HenieAen.  Ko« 
B.  nttotowB,  M.J.     AUo  While  Leghom  Chickt, 

Look!— ChlcksT $9.00  per  100  and  np 

for  April  delivery  200.000  for  1918.  KlRht  l)eft  v  •'* 
ties.  Ou- ulDth  year,  Orderearly  FlnecataloguP'''*^' 
K«ya«oa«  H»t«liery,  Dapt.  18,  Blcliflel^*  >*•• 


FOB  SALB.  Pairs,  trtos,  pens  all  varieties.  F<><>t* 
Reds, Wyandottes,  T>eghorns,  Orpingtons, Andeliiwi""'' 
Campines.  HamburgH,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.  Pricei 
low.      Ralph    H.    Raby.    MiLLKRRRtmo,   Ohio. 

Mammoth  Bronzk  Titbkky  Tomb  from  a  67  lb.  toffl' 
white  edgings.  B.  P.  Rock  cockerels.  Roval  BlnestraJBi 
best  type  and  color.  Mli>e  Hiisle  Wright,  Veechdale.  Kf ■ 

Wf^^w  Qnl^  llAmntotH  Rroaa*  Tark<'7*- 
r  %jr  OOIC  Bred  from  20  to  24  lb.  hens  and  40 '^ 
torn.    VAIB  TIBW  WAWtUf  Mt,  •MB«y.  ▼*■ 


/ 
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Water  at  the  Barn  for  the  Livestock 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

wp  nay  12  00  for  the  best,  |1.00  for  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Bx- 
r,t.ripuee  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dmcusaion  and 
luggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    ContrlbuUons  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  iaaue. 


Topic  No.  1237,  Fbb.  15. — How  will  you  ac- 
commodate and  feed  yoC-  .'^ng  P*8rs  from 
the  time  they  are  weaned  until  you  begin 
feeding  them  the  new  corn  crop?  Equip- 
ment  which  has  proved  satisfactory  and 
ideas  which  have  reduced  feeding  costs  will 
be  sought  after  this  year  more  than  ever. 

TOPIC  No.  1238,  March  1. — What  uses  have 
you  found  for  concrete  on  the  farm?  How 
does  It  compare  In  cost  with  other  forms 
of  construction?  Tell  us  of  any  special 
methods,  tools  or  forms  you  have  found  suc- 
cessful In  working  with  It. 

Tone  No  1239,  March  15. — What  do  you 
consider  the  best  way  to  plant  corn  and 
how  do  you  do  It?  What  fertilizer  do  you 
use  and  how  do  you  apply  It?  Do  you 
plant  the  same  variety  for  silage  as  you  do 
!or  husking?  Will  you  plant  as  much  this 
year  as  you  did  last? 


W.  H.  C,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — Being 
engaged  in  dairy  farming,  and  knowing 
fully  as  well  as  the  cows  do  themselves, 
tbat  the  more  water  one  can  induce 
them  to  drink  the  better  showing  one 
can  get  at  milking  time,  we  find  the  very 
best  way  to  get  these  results  is  to  have 
water  right  before  them  at  all  times. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  running 
water  and  formerly  had  a  large  trough 
In  the  barnyard,  but  not  a  very  large 
running  spring,  as  it  is  a  partnership 
epring,  and  for  this  reason  I  made  a  con. 
Crete  tank  in  the  barn,  8  feet  square  and 
about  2  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
water  buckets,  this  feeding  Into  a  small 
tank  with  a  float  valve  at  just  the  right 
height  of  the  water  buckets,  thus  keep- 
ing them  fllled  at  all  times,  and  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
barn,  and  I  know  the  cows  relish  It 
far  better  than  drinking  ice  water  from 
a  trough  or  brook  outside,  and  I  am 
speaking  from  experience,  for  I  have 
tried  both  ways. 

As  to  the  cost,  three  barrels  of  cement 
for  the  tanks,  float  valve  $2,  18  common 
iron  drinking  buckets  $16.31,  the  pipe  I 
bought  second-hand  for  |10,  and  the  pipe 
fittings  about  $3.50,  bringing  it  all  under 
$30,  besides  the  labor,  and  being  some- 
what of  a  mechanic  I  built  the  tanks  and 
did  all  of  the  plumbing  with  the  help  of 
the  common  farm  labor;  but,  dear  read- 
er, you  well  know  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves boss  mason's  and  plumber's  wages, 
but  one  thing  we  can,  and  do,  allow  our- 
selves is  about  twice  the  number  of 
hours  labor  every  day. 

As  for  results,  a  few  cold,  blustering 
and  Aormy  days  this  winter  when  the 
cows  do  not  have  to  leave  their  warm 
stable  (which  I  trust  you  all  have)  and 
go  outside  for  a  drink,  will  answer  It 
satisfactorily  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to 
the  rows  also. 


drilled  well,  force  pump,  pump  jack,  1 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  60  feet  of  rubber 
hose  and  two  large  pails.  I  attach  the 
hose  to  pump  and  after  starting  the  en- 
gine I  place  pails  before  first  two  cows 
in  line  and  keep  fllled  by  placing  end  of 
hose  in  pails.  After  each  cow  has  drank 
sufficient  water  I  pass  on  to  the  pext,  un- 
til all  of  the  16  head  have  been  watered. 
My  engine  cost  $30;  hose  and  couplings 
about  $9;  force  pump  $15;  pump  jack 
$3.30;  well  $62.50;  belt  $1,  making  total 
cost  of  the  entire  outfit,  including  palls 
and  drilling  of  well,  less  than  $125.  The 
well  Is  located  close  to  barn,  with  house 
built  over  and  attached  to  barn,  and 
equipment  installed  here.  This  Is  a  very 
satisfactory  method  if  barn  is  not  warm 
enough  for  a  tank.  If  my  present  plans 
should  mature  I  may  change  and  Im- 
prove barn,  so  might  alter  method  of 
watering  somewhat,  but  as  they  now  are 
they  have  proved  practicaJ,  successful 
and  economical. 


L.  H.,  Jr.,  Shelbyville,  111. —  I  have 
seen  many  tanks  of  different  shapes  and 
different  sizes.  Inside  and  outside  build- 
ings, on  the  ground  and  above  buildings, 
and  also  power  from  engines  or  wind- 
mills, from  Indiana  to  the  Pacific  States. 
These  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
own  these  kinds,  but  not  to  me.  I  think 
tanks  are  all  right  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  there  are  no  extremes  of 
cold  or  warm  weather.  After  seeing 
these  I,  long  ago,  decided  to  keep  water 
for  my  stock  under  the  ground  In  Illi- 
nois to  avoid  freezing  In  winter  and  get- 
ting too  warm  In  summer.  Fortunately 
I  got  a  small,  well  painted  trough  8 
Inches  deep,  1  foot  wide  and  8  feet  long 
for  only  60  cents  at  a  public  sale.  I  use 
human  power  to  pump  fresh,  clean  water 
from  a  well  into  the  trough  a  few  rods 
away  from  our  barn,  and  my  six  cows 
and  other  stock  are  pleased  to  drink 
warm  water  readily  in  winter.  When 
they  finish  drinking  the  trough  is  turned 
down  to  let  all  the  water  run  out  and 
away  from  our  well,  so  we  are  not  both- 
ered about  ice.  1  think  it  is  much 
quicker  than  heating  the  water  with 
heaters. 


F.  P.  p.,  Emmaville,  Pa.— When  we 
came  here  ten  years  ago  our  stock  had  to 
t*'  watered  from  la  well  100  yards  dis- 
tant, carrying  the  'water  by  hand  up  hill 
to  the  barn.  It  was  plainly  up  to  us  to 
bore  a  well  at  the  barn  or  lay  a  pipe 
irom  a  mountain  spring  1000  feet  away. 
We  chose  the  latter  after  considering 
both  the  cost  and  the  advantages  of  the 
two.  We  used  inch  galvanized  pipe;  It 
cost  us  then  614  cents  per  foot.  Did  the 
bauling,  digging  trench  and  laying  our- 
selves. There  Is  about  50  feet  of  fall  be- 
tv\een  spring  and  barn.  An  even  grade 
was  laid  out  with  no  level  or  "up  hill" 
places  in  which  sand  or  rust  might  ac- 
cumulate. The  ditch  was  made  about  20 
"iches  deep,  using  team  and  plow  wher- 
ever possible.  At  the  barn  the  pipe  goes 
Jtraight  into  the  bottom  of  a  concrete 
jrough— no  elbow  to  catch  sediment 
wnen  flow  of  water  is  feeble. 
.  J''""Sh  Is  5  Inches  thick  at  top.  taper- 
ng  down  on  the  Inside  to  10  Inches  at 
w  °^^"™;  placed  low  enough  to  be  be- 
\Z  u  ^^-  ^"  placing  the  concrete  for 
Ka  fo  ^  cable  made  of  six  strands  of 
i>o.  12  wire  was  Imbedded  near  the  top. 
18  necessary  to  reinforce  against 
,.   P'*^^8ure,  for  It  sometimes  freezes  In 

hear  fT^!^*''-     A**  *^""e^  P*P«  starting 

torn     f     ^P  ^^^  <*o^"  through  the  bot- 

ierm,«,*^*^^    trough    and    away    under- 

trouril    °  ^^^'^^  ™"<1  and  Ice  around  the 

tow        ^"^  ^"^  0^  'v\AQ\i  Is  Inside  the 

oroo    .i,^*^®  other  outside  near   the 

CVl*^^®  door.     This  gives  us  run- 

hiiR  i     I  '°*"  °®th  horses  and  cows  and 

airs  ^®*^  "®  "0*^  *  c®°^  ^o^  '■^ 

em  m;*?-:  Westfl^,  N.  Y.— My  pres- 
flalrv  ;  **.  ^^  supplying  water  to  my 
kxH^oT"  *"  ^'"^^^^  *8  very  simple  and 
r^^^Penslve.    My  equipment  Ig  a  SO-foot 


This 
lice 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.— 
Two  years  ago  we  put  running  water  in 
the  barn  to  supply  water  to  our  stock  in 
winter.  We  had  a  good  spring  a  dis- 
tance of  about  90  rods  from  the  barn,  on 
a  higher  elevation  of  ground.  We  ran 
pipe  first  to  the  house  then  to  the  barn, 
running  it  through  in  front  of  the  cows 
ready  to  install  the  water  buckets,  tak- 
ing 1580  feet  of  pipe.  The  spring  was 
dug  out  larger  and  walled  up  with  con- 
crete (the  concrete  made  of  one  part 
cement  to  six  parts  gravel)  making  a 
sort  of  reservoir  21/2x5  feet  at  the  top, 
2x4  feet  at  the  bottom,  6  Inches  thick 
and  about  6  feet  deep.  A  wooden  box 
l3  turned  over  the  top  to  keep  out  dirt 
and  animals.  Like  most  of  the  farmers 
in  these  parts,  we  do  not  have  to  pump 
the  water,  as  it  runs  by  gravity.  As  our 
men  folks  did  the  work  themselves,  all 
It  cost  was  for  cement,  sand,  pipe  (which 
was  bought  before  the  European  war 
from  a  mail  order  house),  etc.,  which 
amounted  to  about  $75. 


E.  B.  A.,  Cairnbrook,  Pa. — Our  water 
system  Is  plain  and  simple  and  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  In  all  kinds  of 
weather.  We  planned  for  It  when  we 
built  our  barn  in  1912.  Our  bam  Is  50 
by  80  feet,  with  a  16-foot  driveway  In 
the  center,  with  two  feeding  entries  run- 
ning the  long  way  of  the  barn.  In  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  barn  we  dug  a 
well  that  cost  $12;  it  is  12  feet  deep  and 
In  It  we  placed  an  8-foot  standard 
wooden  pump  at  a  cost  of  $8.  Along  the 
edge  of  driveway  we  placed  a  14-foot 
watering  trough  20  inches  wide  by  13 
inches  deep;  bought  It  second-hand  for 
$5,  so  there  we  have  our  water  system 
costing  only  $25.  It  has  been  in  use  since 
the  barn  was  built  and  has  never  failed 
to  work  when  I  took  hold  of  the  pump 
handle.  If  In  a  hurry  I  can  fill  the 
trough  In  five  to  six  minutes,  and  In  the 
coldest  weather  all  the  water  the  cows 
want  direct  from  the  well  does  not  chill 
them.  Our  cows  do  not  get  outdoors  all 
winter;  all  the  exercise  they  get  Is  from 
stall  to  trough  and  back.  They  do  well 
for  us  and  we  save  on  the  feed  bill  by 
so  doing. 


w^ 
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ttomfheWholeFiela 

There  is  no  idle  soil  when  a  Superior  Grain  Drill  is  used  in  the  \'l  I 
seedmg.    It  doesn't  skip,  clog  or  leave  empty  furrows     Distributes  all 
tile  grain  evaaly  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  furrow  insunng  umform  covering. 
A  full,  even  atand  results,  and  the  full  stand  brings  the  f im  crop.    That's  why 

im>erior 

^Gmin  Drills 


have  won  their  way  into  the  favor  of  the  farmers  who  prepare  and  pUnft 
their  fields  for  the  extra  h^^hzht—ikc  all  profJ  buskds.    Made  of  the  eboiccbt 

materials.    Special  features:  Double  run  positive  force  srain  feed* two 

feeds  in  one.    Parallel  disc  bearings  guaranteed  for  life  of  dnU.    Superior 
telescoping  steel  conductor  tubes — non-breakable;  no    s    ii«d«  r «  •owto. 
buckling,  kinking,  bending  or  collapsing.     Superior  pat-    I    piChTJ^T' 
•nted  oscillating  drag-bars  insure  50%  more  clearance.    ■    "~*  "^  »■ 


8  luck  town  L 
•rata  aod  f « 

■tjiM. 


Constructed  for  Use 
With  Any  Tractor 

It  win  pay  yx)u  to  uae  this 
Drill  because  ita  effective  and 
eooDomical  eowing  will  bring 
you  greater  profita  in  in- 
creased crops.  Superior  Drill* 
are  noted  for  bghtness  of 
draft,  ease  of  operation  and 
unusual  strength. 


SUi  ^EF  -DR         ;  I 


Send  for  the  Superior  Catalog 


NoU  the  Warranty.    The  drill  for  your  pu; 
by  our  guaranty      ■"  "  "     " 

the  ~         "      ~ 


Superior  Drill— the 


y.  The  dnU  tor  your  purpoee  la  iDuatrated  and  described  and  Is  badcsd 
Call  upon  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  the  special  features  ol 
—the  Dnll  that  has  sained  a  world-wide  renutation. 


The  American  Seeding-Madiine  Co.,  Inc.      Springfield,  OUo 


USE.  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 


Oar  drain  tila  ar«  made  of  best 
^•rl  acting.  Don't  hsTe  to  dii 


Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile. 

Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burn«d — •▼•riaci.ing.  A/on'l  naTe  to  dig 
»em  up  to  be  replaced  erery  few  year*.  WriU  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.    Also  mannfactnrers  of  the  famous  RATCO  IMPKRISHABLB 
_^         SILO,  Natco  Buildins  TUs  and  Natco  Sowor  Pipo. 

NaUonal  Fire  Proofing  Company    •      |||7  Fulton  Boildiag^  Pittsburgh,  1%. 


JMforld 


'8  Best 
Roofing 

Fralsht 
PaM 


"He*"  Oueter  Met»l  Shingles,  V-CHmp,  Corru- 
ptc<l  Standina  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvaniced  Roof- 
injw.  8idin8i|.  WaUbow^d^ainU,  etc..  dii^ct  to  too 
at  Koek -Bottom  Factory  Prices.  PoeiUvalT  srsatast 
offer  ever  made.    Wo  Pay  tlio  rMlgM.        •'•"*"" 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shinfles 

cost  iesa;  oatlaat  three  ordinarr  roofs.    No  paintina 
or  rapture.  GuaranteeArot.  Ore,  mat.  lightning  proaT. 

Fret  RMfiif  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
eamplea.  We  aeli  direct 
to  you  and  eave  yoa  ail 
in-between  dealer'i 
proOto.    Ask  for  Book 


MMfiE  $89.50  AND  UP 

Urwest  priees  on  Ready-Mads 
rire-Proof  Steel  Oarages.  Set 
opaaypUee.    Send  postal  for 

2W*-28*iaslt.    ^ 


Samples  k 

Roofing  Book 


WITTEKcro-Oil 

ENGINES 


-Si  f^.:A 


VA 


immediate  Shipmenl   _^,^_ 

2,  3, 4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Utrgest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
In  the  world,  selling  by  malL  KothIn»  but 
?JJfJ?^v  ^°*^''  Service -BI.  tsvlnc-go  Day 
Trial.  5-T«ar  Goarantea.  Fuel  cost  tos-hslf  Ism 

nillfJ^f^yf^T*-  .J^'i*^'**'..»«^  book  (copy. 
SSfSil  m  M"  'l'!^  tngliiM'Vprinted  in  colcis 
S?„  tT^y^'.Ul?^*?*'*^  showing  how  I  can  save 

•vssQ,  t|aymsnts  or  No  Honey  Down.  ~Ed .  H  W  i  tte 

Wrre  ENGINE  WORKS 


IP  Ton  are  not  lotted  aronad  oa  lb* 
front  seat  as  mach  aaaheis  on  the  rcav 
•««*.  i.t  is  becaune  you  can  brace  yotii^ 
•elf  with  the  steering  wheel      You  take 
ue  rear  seat,  she  the  front.    Tben  you'd 
•aow  that  vou  ought  to  equip  your  Fotd 
with  a  set  of  the 

~        For 
Ford 

ShockAbsoAer  car. 


The  Hsasler  mskes  both  sesU  as  eonforf. 
able  at  any  •«.000car.  You'll  feel  the  differ, 
ence  in  the  front  aeat  as  well  as  in  the  rear. 

«  I'JS'*?  ***•'**  ^^t  •'®®'"*  •»«  "*••••♦  Baslsr  to 
guide  the  oar  «  here  you  want  It  to  ao.    No 

sway.  OnshioDs  the  oar  as  well  as  the  paaeeB> 
fTfL  ^fl**  ^''**  '■•$  •o.'nach  loncBr  that  tha 
extra  milease  pays  for  it  several  tlm< 
Uver  two  hundred  thousand  sets  in 

Free  Trial  Offer  ^^^ 

•elf  hew  mmth  tke  HaMlor  waalS 
ai*Mi  t«  your  wlfit,  ytinr   fsM.  . 
Ily,  B*4  yearMlf  hy  {pttlnf  n«  i 
hate  a  m«  pat  •■  your  r*rd 
ler  t*aSaye'lrUI.  RaaMMyl 
la  aSvaaoa.  R*  ebllfatle^  { 
rkk.    Writ*  today  fv„ 
Freo  Trial  Blank  wmA 
iMtratoS   foM»r    wlik    UtUra^ 
rr«Bi  BMra.      Ad4r<>M 


•i,^ 


TMIi 


BOBggT  ■.  RASSLgK,  lae. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  VI. 
When  Laddie  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  voice  call- 
ing him.  It  took  a  long  while  for  him 
to  realize  that  he  was  not  in  the  big  city. 
For  a  moment  he  imagined  he  was  back 
in  the  police  station. 
"Laddie!" 

The  voice  grew  louder  and  Laddie  sat 
up  in  bed. 

Like  a  flash  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
answered   the  call. 

"Hurry   down,  my  lad,  for  we  want 
you  to  go  to  school  today,"  answered  the 
sweet  voice  below. 
School! 

The  very  word  made  Laddie  jump,  for 
he  had  wondered  what  he  and  Polly  were 
going  to  do  in  the  country  to  amuse 
themselves.  The  idea  of  going  to  school 
had  never  entered  his  head.  Had  the 
country  children— the  farm  boys  and 
girls  a  school?  He  never  had  thought 
much  about  the  country.  The  city  streets 
were  to  him  what  the  beautiful  green 
fields  of  the  country  are  to  the  farm 
boys  and  girls. 

Polly  was  dressing  as  fast  as  she  could. 
She  was  so  excited  she  put  on  her  stock- 
ings wrong  side  out  and  had  the  hole  on 
the  left  side  instead  of  on  the  right. 

She  put  her  hair  up  so  tight  each  lit- 
tle hair  began  to  pull,  it  hurt  so. 

Never  before  had  Polly  been  so  ex- 
cited! 

Finally  she  was  all  ready  and  took  a 
final  look  at  the  glass  to  see  if  she  was 
presentable,  and  then  started  down 
stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 

At  breakfast  Mrs.  Robinson  explained 
that  they  were  to  go  to  a  school  about  a 
mile  away.  Her  husband  would  take 
them  in  the  car.  The  teacher's  name 
was  Miss  Pickle. 

This  name  was  too  much  for  Laddie 
and  he  laughed  out  loud,  while  Polly 
snickered  and  put  the  soft  part  of  her 
biscuit  under  the  edge  of  her  plate,  while 
she  ate  the  crust. 

Mrs.  Robinson  seemed  horrified  at 
this,  for  the  children  had  been  good  and 
quiet.  Never  a  peep  from  them  before. 
The  wings  which  Mrs.  Robinson  had 
mentally  put  on  their  backs  began  to 
fade  awa)^. 

Could   it  be  that  her  darling  angels 
were  just  children  after  all? 
They  were! 

In  fact,  perhaps  they  were  loved  all 
the  more  for  the  trouble  they  made  and 
the  scrapes  they  got  into. 

The  breakfast  over,  Mrs.  Robinson 
cleared  away  the  dishes  and  found  un- 
derneath the  rim  of  Polly's  plate  the  soft 
insides  of  biscuits — the  kind  she  prided 
herself  on  the  most. 

"Well,  Laddie  ate  his,  anyway." 
thought  Mrs.  Robinson.  But  be  it  known 
that  the  boy  had  carefully  tucked  them 
In  his  pocket  and  when  he  got  outside 
the  door  he  gave  the  soft  bread  to  the 
dog. 

At  that  moment  a  man  entered  with 
Mr.  Robinson. 

**Laddie,  this  is  Silas  Perkins,  our 
hired  man.  I  know  you  will  be  good 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Robinson. 

Laddie  shook  bands  with  Silas  as  he 
•aid: 


school  mistress,    "You  may  stay  an  hour 
after  school!" 

James  picked  himself  up  and  started 
in  the  school,  all  the  while  glaring  at 
Laddie. 

"Hope  you  know  me  next  time  you 
see  me,"  said  Laddie  to  the  boy. 

This  did  not  escape  the  quick  ears  of 
Miss  Pickle. 

She  knew  trouble  was  coming. 
(To  be  continued.) 


"Why,  you  have  a  face  just  like  the 
Hokey  Pokey  man  back  in  the  city." 

Silas  Perkins  did  not  know  what  this 
meant,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart  they 
were  not  going  to  be  good  friends — not 
even  friends. 

And  so  it  turned  out. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Laddie  stole  over 
to  where  Polly  was  and  whispered: 

"You  should  see  the  face  they  have 
here  working  for  them.  It  looks  like 
the  Hokey  Pokey  man  who  used  to  sell 
ice  cream  in  front  of  our  school.  He's 
a  bad  look  in  his  eye.  He  looks  like  a 
policeman  with  one  of  his  eyes.  I  don't 
like  him  and  I  know  he  don't  like  me." 

"Brother,  please  don't  talk  that  way," 
pleaded  Polly;  "you  know  these  people 
are  very  kind  to  us  and  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  to  please  them.  Do  you. 
Laddie — do  you  think  we  could  call  Mrs. 
Robinson  'Mother'  and  Mr.  Robinson 
•Father?' " 

"I  guess  so;  but,  sister,  that  hired  man 
— I  wonder  what  his  head  is  made  of?" 

"Oh,  Laddie,"  pleaded  Polly  once  more. 
"Do  be'careful  lest  some  one  hear  you. 
There!" 

Just  then  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  wife 
came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  greeted  the 
children  with: 

"All  ready  for  scljool." 

"All  right,  father."  said  Polly,  Tery 
Innocently. 

This  seemed  too  much  for  Mrs.  Robin- 
son and  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Polly  and  gave  her  such  a  hug  it  almost 
took   her   breath   away. 

"You  darling!"  whispered  Mrs.  Robin- 
son. 

They  started  out  the  door,  followed  by 
Silas  Perkins. 

"Good  bye,  SI,"  said  Laddie  so  the 
hired  man  could  hear  but  the  others 
couldn't. 

"I  don't  see  why  he  don't  feed  himself 
to  the  squirrels,  he's  such  a  nut,"  said 
Laddie. 

"Please  behave!"  said  Polly.  "We  are 
not  in  the  city.  We  are  in  the  country 
and  have  a  good  home.  Let  us  appreci- 
ate our  blessings  and  forget  that  hired 
man." 

"I  can  forget  him  all  but  that  face!" 
whispered  Laddie. 

Polly  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

It  was  indeed  a  bumpy  road  to  the 
school.  Laddie  once  whispered  to  his 
sister: 

"I  saw  the  picture  of  a  camel  in  our 
reader  once,  and  now  I  know  where  the 
camels  got  their  bumps  from." 

Soon  they  were  in  sight  of  the  school 
and  they  could  see  the  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  yard. 

"Don't  see  any  one  I  can't  lick,'.'  said 
Laddie  to  Polly,  under  his  breath. 

Just  as  they  were  approaching  the 
porch  the  school  mistress  came  to  the 
door  and  rang  the  bell. 

TTie  children  scampered  in  the  front 
door  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  and  the 
children  started  up  the  steps. 

"Hello,  softie."  shouted  one  of  the 
boys  In  Laddie's  ear  as  he  passed. 

Laddie  tripped  him  up  and  down  the 
steps  the  boy  rolled. 
"James— James!"  fairly  shrieked  the 


D€€tr  Boy  and  GirU  : 

Guess  what  day  I  am  writing  this? 

No,  I  will  not  tell  you. 

I  suppose  you  think  it's  easy  to  talk 
to  boys  and  girls— it  is,  BUT  I  realize 
my  responsibility. 

It  is  easier  to  WRITE  than  it  is  to 
LEAVE  out.  There  Is  so  much  to  talk 
about  . 

I  feel  sometimes  as  If  I  would  blow 
up,  there  are  so  many  things  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about. 

I  want  our  club  to  mean  so  much  to 
all  our  members.  I  want  it  to  be  a 
POWER  for  good. 

I  want  to  make  our  boys  proud  of  their 
buttons,  and  our  girls  AMBITIOUS  to  be 
somebody  In  this  world. 

Oh,  my  dears,  if  I  could  only  make 
YOU  and  you  and  YOU  see  that  YOU  are 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow! 

Can't  you  see  It? 

Are  you  ambitious? 

Oh  you  WISH  you  had  money,  you 
wish  you  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

There  Is  but  one  way  to  get  money 
and  enjoy  It— WORK  FOR  IT! 

There  Is  but  one  way  to  be  head  of 
your  class — work  for  It. 

I  want  you  to  work. 

I  want  you  to  play. 

But  above  all  I  want  you  to  use  the  24 
hours  you  have  every  day  to  your  advan- 
tage. 

You  have  24  hours  every  day  and  so 
does  President  Wilson.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  everybody  else. 

You  are  ambitious! 

You  wish  to  be  somebody. 

Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  how.  Just 
how. 

Don't  waste  YOUR  time. 

I  take  off  my  hat  as  I  shake  hands 


with  one  of  our  boy  members  who  earned 
ten  cents  washing  out  milk  cans.  \ 

I  bet  you — ^no,  I  don't  bet — but  I  know 
he  asked  for  the  chance  to  earn  that  ten 
cents. 

While  our  own  dear  P.  I.  O.  boy  was 
earning  his  ten  cents  far  away  a  boy 
was  saying,  "I  wish  I  had  ten  cents." 

What  is  1j»i t-if ^Terence? 

One  boy  wanted  ten  cents — he  had 
get  It— he  went  after  It— he  sought  th« 
opportunity — he     MADE     that     oppor 
tunlty.    HE  ACTED. 

The  other  boy  spent  his  time  in  wis! 
Ing. 

Oh,  these  "going  to"  people. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  rifle."     That  ws 
two  years  ago. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  new  dress."  iha 
was  a  year  ago. 

"If  wishes  were  horses  beggars  mi-uj 
ride." 

Oh!    you're    afraid.    WllHe    Splnple 
Shrimp.    What  are  you  afraid  of?  Doni 
you  know  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  far 
boy?    Don't  you  know  that  no  man  wa 
ever  laughed  at  as  was  Honest  Abe? 

Afraid! 

AMBITION   and   FEAR   don't   go 
gether. 

Start  today!  * 

Read  one  sentence  or  one  paragiapli 
or  this  whole  article  every  day  ALOUI 
to  yourself  until  my  next  talk  comes. 

If  some  one  kicks,  read  it  to  the  cow] 

I  love  cows  and  they  like  what  I  writ«| 

I  dare  you  to  do    as    I    say.      wha 
Is     my     first     sentence?       It     aro  ise 
your  curiosity.    What  else  do  I  say.' 
YOU  know  Willie  Spineless  Shrimp. 

Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln?    Do  yoi 
know  that  a  P.  I.  O.  boy  Is  going  to 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a  ?\ 
I.  O.  girl  the  First  Lady  in  the  laud? 
-  Wait  and  see. 

Don't  be  only  a  starter. 

Be  a  finisher  or  don't  start. 

I  double  dare  YOU  and  YOU,  boyd  ani 
girls,  to  put  down  this  paper  and  tell 
yourself  silently  what  I  have  said 
It  will  help  you. 
Lovingly, 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Hansel :  Uncle  George  was  born  on  the 
Tennessee  River — guess  where? 

William  F.:  I  am  glad  you  like  your 
pin — sure  it  Is  a  dandy.  What  do  you 
say — every  day  when  you  look  at  it? 

Emily  C:  Next  time  you  go  visiting 
you  must  tell  everybody  about  your  big, 
fat,  jolly  Uncle  George  or  I  will  send 
you  a  spanking  by  mail,  parcel  post — 
INSURED! 

I  hope  Molly  Coates,  of  Virginia,  en- 
joyed reading  the  letters  which  I  sent 
her  from  other  members  as  much  as  I 
like  the  ones  I  receive. 

George  Brown,  Pennsylvania,  tells  me 
that  he  has  seven  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home  and  a  brother  In  the  navy.  Won- 
der how  many  other  members  have 
brothers  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam? 

Jonnie:  Your  pin  was  sent. 


Demoyne     Dennington,     in     noitherl 
Pennsylvania,  says  there  Is  lots  of  sno 
at  his  place  and  asks  If  there  Is  any 
Philadelphia.     Yes,  the   boys  and  gii^ 
are  having  a  jolly  time  with  their 

Sorry,  Alice  Jackson,  you  did  not 
the  first  P.  I.  O.  pin  we  sent  you 
other  one  Is  being  mailed  today. 

William  F.  Milway,  one  of  our  me 
hers  In  Maryland,  would  like  to  rocei^ 
letters  from  other  boys.    Who  will  se 
me  a  letter  for  him? 

Girls,  the  boys  seem  to  have  the  le 
now.     I  am  getting  letters  from  lots' 
them.     Are    you   too  busy   knitting 
write  to  me? 

Henry      Dennington,      Pennsylvanii 
sends  me  a  neatly  typewritten  letter, 
machine,  he  says,  only  cost  a  dollar, 
he  likes  to  use  it. 


PLEDGE.  8 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  If  It  does  not  Interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  tn  I 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  «" ' 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*). 


M 


dhiZtuf 


Thif  U  the  farm  women  •  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  diKuauon  of 
,pic»  of  everyday  ;ntere«t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
ipect.-you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
'sic.  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  pubhshed  herein  each  issue  will  bo  awarded  •  Mue  of 
dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL.  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA."^ 


Pkbiu'ary  15. — Shall  we  continue  to  Lave  one- 
room  country  schools  or  a  graded  consoli- 
(lattd  one  at  some  central  point?  This 
(jiics'  ion  is  being  discussed  at  numerous 
scliool  board  meetings.  Which  plan  do  you 
favor  and  what  are  some  ot  its  advan- 
tngcs,  also  some  reasons  why  the  other  way 
should  not  be  adopted?  What  are  the  con- 
(lit ions  in  your  community? 

Makch  1. — How  do  you  care  for  and  feed 
young  chicks  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
incubator  until  able  to  do  without  artlfl- 
(ial  or  their  mother's  heat?  What  per- 
centage of  those  hatched  do  you  raise?  Will 


you  set  more  eggs  this  year  itian  you  did 
last  ? 

March  15, — What  pieces  of  household  furni- 
ture have  you  purchased  during  the  year 
which  have  given  you  satisfaction?  Shall 
we  still  live  with  "what-nots"  and  "four- 
posters,"  or  get  modem  furniture?  Have 
you  found  any  special  use  for  discarded 
furnUure.'  What  variety  of  wood  do  you 
like  best  for  dining  and  bed  room? 

Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
reach  ua  at  ieaat  IS  daya  bmfora  tha  datm  of 
taaa;  tt  will  be  too  lata. 


Home  Flowers  for  Beauty  and  Sale 


Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — Each 
year  I  like  to  try  something  new  In  the 
line  of  flowers,  but  the  ones  that  give  the 
most  satisfaction  are  the  good  old  stand- 
bys,  the  morning  glory  that  covers 
fences  and  arbors  with  Its  glossy  green 
foliage  and  rich  purple  and  rose  flowers. 
"Glories"  they  are  Indeed.  The  bed  of 
mixed  portulaca  which  Is  a  perfect  car- 
pet of  blooms  In  the  hottest  part  of  a 
dear,  bright  day.  The  sweet  mignonette, 
the  narturtlums  and  the  beautiful  bal- 
panis;  RWPet  alyssnm,  California  pop- 
pies, gladiolas  and  cosmos.  In  the  even- 
ing there  are  the  fragrant  four  o'clocks 
and  nicotianas.  It  makes  a  person  feel 
good  to  look  at  them  all,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  secret  of  having  lots  of 
blooms  Is  to  give  them  good,  rich 
ground,  do  not  crowd  them  and  have 
6ome  begin  blooming  when  others  finish. 

The  last  few  years  I  have  made 
bouquets  of  about  15  flower  stems  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  with  plenty  of  leaves 
around  the  outside,  and  sold  them  to  a 
lady  who  attends  market,  for  5  and  6 
cents  apiece.  She  always  takes  all  there 
are  and  wants  more.  Last  summer  my 
brother's  wife  and  I  made  bouquets  of 
from  6  to  10  asters,  according  to  size, 
and  each  color  alone,  and  small  bouquets 
of  sweet  peas  and  brother  took  them 
along  to  market  and  sold  them  at  5 
cents  apiece.  A  neighbor  of  ours  sold 
her  best  asters  to  a  florist  In  the  city  at 
2  cents  apiece.  Some  she  sold  In  stores 
and  restaurants  for  the  tables.  She  made 
over  $30  from  her  asters. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  W.,  Shelbyvllle,  111.— We 
grow  a  great  many  flowers — asters, 
dahlias,  cosmos  and  nasturtium  mainly. 
All  these  arc  easily  grown,  cosmos,  per- 
haps, simplest  of  all.  It  Is  a  self-per- 
petuating weed,  and  a  poor  looker  until 
It  blooms.  They  are  hard  to  beat,  how- 
ever, as  cut  flowers.  We  grow  Immense 
quantities  of  them.  Just  one  caution- 
be  sure  you  have  the  summer  variety; 
late  sorts  give  few  blooms  here.  We 
have  not  sold  many  flowers — a  few  asters 
only.  We  have  a  poor  market  here — 
but  we  give  them  to  sick  folks,  teachers 
Sunday  schools  and  our  friends.  Plenty 
01  rotten  manure  and  water  are  what  we 
Mse  for  blooms.  Use  some  complete  fer- 
tilizers for  asters  and  dahlias.  We  had 
a  bed  of  dahlias  from  seed  last  season 
ibat  made  a  very  remarkable  growth. 
ine  ( hief  boost  was  wash  water.  One 
f'^"i^srew  to  nearly,?  feet  and  had  tree- 
like branches  all  the  way  up.  It  was  the 
wonder  of  all  who  saw  It.  The  flowers 
were  nearly  6  Inches  In  diameter  and 
I  f  nanged  very  much  In  color  as  they  grew 
oiaer.  They  were  a  mixture  of  white, 
'gnt  pink  and  brighter  colors.  I  despair 
10  lie  able  to  describe  their  beauty.    Pas- 

\l7^iJ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  o^  flowers  always 
acirnired  them  and  many  Insisted  upon 

hr  o  ^  r**®^8-    We  have  them  In  the  cel- 
I  yej ""  "°P®  *^o  grow  many  of  them  next 

Th?"^^  ,/•  ''•  McC.T^eaver  Falls,  Pa.— 
orrnn  i-""*^  ^^  flowers  Is  a  very  pleasant 
occupation  and  If  we  can  make  It  proflt- 

ourtim  '  "^^  ^*"  ^®"^^  ^^^^^  to  spend 
flownr?^*u  *^-  ^^  almost  every  one  likes 
'^jrs,  those  who  can  are  willing  to  paj 
mem.     We  live  near  a  manufactur 


(Addrew)  P.  O R.  F.  D. 

Age.... 


State 


*Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forfjet  to  dot  your  Vn  tnd  crow  your  T'« 
Addreaa  all  letttrt  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila  .  P« 


flownro   ♦u  aiiuwHt  every  one  iiKes 

^or  t!ni  ^^iJ,"^!?/*  "^^^  *^®  ^^"*»K  *«  pay 
inir  \n  ^®  "^®  near  a  manufactur- 

that  ?  i?"*^  ^^^  8e"  almost  anything 
cess  J^H  ^,  ^^^^'  Have  had  good  suc- 
tlum«  f  ^^  "I'es,  sweet  peas  and  nastur- 
ho  1  1:T  ^^^  ^a«*>n  *^«ts  house  to 
^ouse  visits    Ot  course.  It  Is  only  a  little 

varLv   \r^"i  *^  ^®*P8  to  ^aJ^e  up  the 

make  th   ^%<^o  not  count  the  stems,  but 

circum?«l°*'  *  8*»0"ld  say.  three  inches  In 

•^cumference  for  5  cents.    The  children 


sometimes  gather  large  bunches  of 
daisies  or  other  wild  flowers  and  sell 
them  for  a  nickel.  I  plan  to  have  pan- 
sies,  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  asters  and 
gladiolas  this  summer.  But  I  suppose 
most  of  our  time  must  be  spent  In  pro- 
ducing food  unless  the  war  should  end. 

E.  O.  Ji,  Woodlawn,  Md.  —  Flowers 
are  the  expression  of  the  rural  woman's 
love  of  the  beautiful.  Every  year  I  add 
a  few  roses,  some  shrubs,  several  per- 
ennials and  annuals  to  my  garden.  Now 
it  Is  a  joy  from  the  first  brave  little 
crocus  until  the  reigning  belle  of  autumn 
— the  chrysanthemum — succumbs  to  win- 
ter's rigors. 

At  this  writing  we  have  a  fragrant, 
double  narcissus  blooming  In  the  house, 
v/hile  freesias,  crocuses,  jonquils  and 
hyacinths  are  fast  approaching  blossom 
time.  So  easy  is  it  to  have  these  flowers 
in  winter;  you  need  no  conservatory  or 
greenhouse;  a  bit  of  earth,  a  sunny  win- 
dow and  a  fragment  of  care. 

Last  year  we  added  snapdragons, 
Sweet  Williams,  verbenas,  China  asters, 
portulaca  and  the  patient,  ever-blooming 
petunia  to  the  other  fragrant  company. 
There  were  always  flowers  in  abundance 
to  cut.  In  hall,  guest  room  and  dining 
room  were  great  bouquets.  Roses  were 
cut  almost  daily  for  well  folks  and  sick 
ones.    They  bloom  better  for  the  cutting. 

For  selling  I  raise  paeonles,  straw  flow- 
ers  and  chrysanthemums.  The  straw 
flowers  were  a  new  venture  this  season 
and  gave  me  several  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  from  a  25-cent  investment.  This 
year  finds  me  going  heavily  into  the 
straw  flower  business  if  all  goes  well. 

Mrs.  J.  S.,  Cheltenham,  Pa. — I  have 
found  sweet  peas,  both  early  and  late 
flowering  asters,  gladiolas,  dahlias  and 
cosmos  all  give  satisfaction  In  my  flower 
garden.  I  also  raise  zinnias,  marigolds, 
petunias  and  tuberoses. 

My  secret  of  having  lots  of  blooms  all 
season  is  to  cut  the  flowers  as  fast  as 
they  bloom  and  give  them  away  to  sick 
folks  and  those  who  are  unable  to  plant 
flowers  of  their  own.  Every  season  I  send 
boxes  of  flowers  through  the  parcel  post 
to  city  folks.  Last  summer  I  gave  away 
over  fifty  bouquets  to  s^k  folks  around 
this  village.  I  have  been  successful  In 
selling  cut  flowers,  not  that  I  raise  them 
with  the  Intention  of  selling  them.  Some- 
times passers-by  stop  to  admire  my  gar- 
den and  then  ask  me  to  sell  them  some 
flowers. 

My  specialty  is  old-fashioned  bouquets, 
a  few  flowers  of  each  kind  I  have  in 
bloom.  Most  folks  are  pleased  with 
these.  I  remember  I  sent  one  to  a  rich 
lady  for  her  birthday  greeting  and  she 
thought  It  was  handsome.  Of  course,  If 
my  customers  so  desire  I  jpake  bunches 
of  one  kind  of  flower.  I  usually  bunch 
the  sweet  peas  and  cosmos  by  them- 
selves. I  charge  25  or  50  cents  for  my 
bouquets.  It  depends  on  the  size.  Once 
I  received  a  dollar  for  an  extremely 
large  bunch  of  sweet  peas. 

1  could  sell  all  the  flowers  I  raise,  but 
I  always  keep  enough  back  so  I  can  send 
flowers  to  the  sick,  as  I  believe  In  send- 
ing flowers  while  people  are  alive,  not 
after  they  are  dead. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa.— What  flow- 
ers give  the  most  satisfaction?  Well, 
that  all  depends  on  the  individuars 
taste,  for  some  people  think  the  fleld 
daisy  a  beauty,  while  others  abhor  It. 
Sweet  peas  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
secret  of  lots  of  bloom  Is  rich  soil  kept 
moist  and  the  blossoms  cut  daily.  Flow- 
ers are  like  kind  deeds,  the  more  freely 


you  dispose  of  them  the  more  returns. 
I  have  grand  success  selling  all  cut  flow- 
ers on  market  and  filling  'phone  orders 
for  funerals.  I  put  them  up  attractively, 
using  harmonizing  colors  and  plenty  of 
asparagus  for  foliage.  First  in  the 
spring  I  have  violets  and  pansles,  then 
roses  and  sweet  peas,  followed  by  gladi- 
olas, then  asters,  and  last,  but  surely  not 
least,  dahlias  and  "mums."  I  get  20 
cents  apiece  for  my  largest  "mums" — 
they  sure  are  beauties  and  I  owe  the 
thanks  to  The  Practical  Farmer  for 
them.  Several  years  ago  I  won  first 
prize  in  the  Women's  Exchange,  and  I 
looked  iQBg  and  hard  at  that  dollar;  I 
wanted  to  Invest  it  in  something  I  would 
get  such  pleasure  from  that  I  would 
never  forget  the  dollav,  and  the  way  I 
came  to  have  It.  I  'finally  decided  to  in- 
vest in  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums. 
Well,  they  have  made  me  at  least  $100, 
besides  cart-loads  of  pleasure  raising 
them  and  sending  choice  ones  by  mail 
occasionally  to  distant  friends.  They  re- 
main out  over  winter  and  In  spring  I 
sell  lots  of  plants  at  10  cents  apiece  or 
15  for  $1.  Do  I  consider  that  dollar  well 
invested?    Well,  I  guess! 


Mrs.  W.  J.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.— I 
have  found  the  most  satisfaction  In 
growing  sweet  peas  and  gladiolas  In  the 
home  garden.  With  the  sweet  pea  for 
bloom,  I  find  the  first  essential  Is  good 
seed;  select  a  mixed  packet  of  Giant 
Flowering  Spencers  and  they  are  beauti- 
ful. I  always  plant  before  April  20th 
and  they  bloom  until  frost  comes.  I 
plant  In  a  trench  4  Inches  deep,  covering 
with  an  inch  of  soil  at  first,  and  as  they 
grow  fill  In  the  4  Inches ;  this  gives  deep 
root  growth  and  helps  In  dry  weather. 
La«t  year  I  was  too  busy  to  take  time  to 
give  them  a  trellis,  and  how  they  did 
bloom  with  vines  lying  flat  on  the 
ground. 

I  started  my  gladiolas  with  a  few 
bulbs  given  me,  but  they  multiply  each 
year  and  I  purchase  a  few,  which  gives 
a  flne  variety.  The  bulbs  should  not  be 
set  In  a  sheltered  spot,  and  If  ci^Jtlvated 


after  a  rain  give  better  blooms.  If 
planted  every  week  from  May  until  the 
last  of  June,  they  give  a  succession  of 
blooms  all  summer  and  autumn. 

I  have  sold  primroses  with  success.  I 
plant  seed  in  soil  composed  of  one-third 
leaf  mold  from  woods,  one-third  sand 
from  the  roadside  and '  ope-third  loam 
from  an  old  barnyard,  when  it  is  warm 
In  the  spring,  and  keep  In  a  room  near 
the  fire,  as  they  need  warmth  to  germi- 
nate. Transplant  when  three  or  four 
leaves  appear,  then  twice  more,  putting 
in  last  time  In  5  or  6-lnch  jars  or  tin 
cans.  They  are  In  continual  bloom  at 
five  or  six  months  old,  until  two  or  three 
years  old.  These  sell  at  from  10  to  35 
cents.  They  require  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  water. 


Hiss  E.  H.  B.,  Beulahville,  Va.— My 
experience  proves  that  the  best  annuals 
are  the  old  stand-bys.  My  garden  Is 
mainly  a  perennial  garden,  but  all  avail- 
able spaces  are  filled  with  annuals,  and 
along  borders  where  spring  flowerlng^ 
bulbs  have  bloomed  and  died  I  sow  seeds 
of  low-growing  sorts,  such  as  alyssum, 
verbena,  candytuft,  phlox  drummondl, 
mignonette  and  portulaca.  The  secrets 
of  continuance  of  bloom  are  planting 
kinds  that  bloom  at  different  seasons, 
keeping  weeds  out  and  the  soil  stirred. 
First  to  bloom  and  most  heart-warming 
are  pansles  and  sweet  peas,  the  latter 
planted  very  early  In  the  vegetable  rows 
like  garden  peas.  Next  come  centurea, 
eschscholtzia,  larkspur,  pinks  and  poi>> 
pies.  In  mid-season  come  calllopsls,  calen- 
dula, nasturtium,  balsam,  snapdragon, 
that  much  derided  trio,  sunfiower,  marl, 
gald  and  zinnia,  and,  most  satisfactory  of 
all,  the  long-suffering  petunia.  Autumn 
brings  Into  fiower  tall  cosmos,  asters  in 
wonderfully  blending  shades  of  purple, 
lavender  and  pink,  and  the  glowing  sal- 
via. Two  little  known  annuals  which  I 
have  enjoyed  are  vlnca  rosea  and 
scablosa.  Two  annual  vines  which  I 
love  are  cypress,  white  and  red,  and  the 
cardinal  climber.  They  form  a  dainty 
drapery  on  the  wire  fence,  but  are  not 


Bt^fed  htaOng 

§uaranle«d   at   a 
emai  of  35%   leu 
fuel  than  by  alaoea. 
Saoa/uel-ll  la  ntmded. 
Get  cornfoh-ffou  an  en- 
ail$di9fU 


CALORIC 


Over  50.000  homes  im  the  United  States  heartily  endorse  Caloric  quality, 
pe  owners  know  the  merits  of  the  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace.  They 
have  daily  proof  that  it  correctly  applies  Natures  own  law  of  circulating  heat, 
toat  it  saves  at  least  35%  of  the  fuel  and  that  its  Ironclad  Guaranteeof  com- 
fort and  economy  18  always  made  good  by  its  performances. 
«i^  *^  success  is  due  to  its  principles  of  construction.  The  Caloric  is  not  a 
£??  tm-nace  with  a  casing,  nor  is  it  a  makeshift  to  meet  a  new  demand.  The 
tvrlV?S^°!i®  *^J  ®K*K"^*^y  trained  engineers  resulted  years  ago  in  this  new 
2SKl«d^^ini*±?"  been.reflned  and  improved  until  It  embodies  prlndplen  neceJary  to 
S^Si^d^eScSfn  XliS.'fi:  IfiitS*-  *ri""  »»»*^  *"  '""^  P™^«*  »>y  patent^  ThJ?e  i« 
SSS^hSh  S^S^mSr^ff  t^  loners?  "^  ^  ho««-^oucaabuy<iuaUty  or  you  can  det  cheap- 

be  aaSlfl^  t^mni^h^lliA  ^"m*^  «nd  Mplato,  ha  exclusive  features.  Then  you  will  never 
nSt  make  thrmisl^L  o?  -  'n^?i«'"  '^°°*'  ^15  *'  »ePf«»ent«  the  moat  for  the  modey.  You  wS 
SSyTiani^M  in^L^^L^°I!SJ°»?»»  *»!•»  y°"  understand  why  the  Caloric  is  W>  superior. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 

4«l  GEST  STREET  CINCINNATI,  0100 
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dense  enough  to  shade  the  borders.  My 
experience  with  Sfelllng  blossoms  has 
been  limited.  A  riot  of  early  daffodil? 
has  temptec  me  tc  try  geiiiing  >:hem  at  v 
woman's  exctange  but  ^wing  wo  uncer- 
tain maii  faciLJes  my  succesF  was  noth- 
ing tc  ooasb  of.  but.  T  shall  :i^  again. 

Mrs.  Kc  &,  W.,  Tascarors;..  Hi.  ?  — An 
a  cut  flower  suitabie  ^oi  rtXl  ocaslocE.,  ihe 
sweet  pea,  with  its  wide  mage  oi  color^ 
fragrance,  goou  ?^eeping  qualities  anc. 
long  season  ot  Dioom  iaa  nc  rivals.  Yet 
its  many  requirements,  the  well  drained 
trench  in  early  Lpringr,  the  treiiis,  the 
dust  mulch,  spraying  anci  time  rer^uired 
to  keep  blossoms  picked,  will  exclude  it 
this  year  from  the  e'ardeng  of  those  who 
wish  to  do  their  best  to  swell  the  nation's 
food  supply. 

To  insure  success  with  flowers  we 
must  make  our  selections  with  a  view  to 
the  plats  available  far  growing,  whether 
sunny,  shady,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  depth 
of  the  soil.  For  ci  showy  bed,  choos- 
aster,  celosia,  marigold,  giant  pansy, 
phlox,  petunia,  stock  verbena,  zinnia 
and  salvia.  For  edging,  dwari  ageratum, 
alyssum,  bellls  and  portulaca.    The  tall, 


variegated  leaved  nasturtium  makes  a 
striking  c^isplay.  A  few  seeds  of  poppy, 
petunia  m  other  of  tho  easily  grown  old- 
time  favorites,  :icattered  ia  Jie  rows  of 
uarrote  and  uumipe  ."^Ives  t.  heartening 
touch  to  the  war-time-  gardeco  There  i" 
an  p.dded  fascination  in  growing  some 
named  varieties  each  year,  and  Jso  in 
crying  oui  something  we  L..^ve  never 
3e©n  g^vfinc-  beforo.  To  insure  a  long 
;jeasor  of  bioom;  rive  frequent  shallow 
cultivation,  and  allow  no  seed  pods  to 
form. 


Whait  Our  Farm  Women 
I  Ask  and  Answer 


"I  find,"  says  Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Virginia., 
"that  rye  flour  may  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  cakes,  gems,  muffins,  etc.,  but 
always  with  either  com  mea],  graham  or 
wheat  flour,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
or  three.  I  have  many  receipt  .  but  will 
give  my  favorite,  Boston  brown  bread: 
1  cupful  corn  meal,  1  cupfui  rye  flour,  1 
cupful  graham  flour,  1  teaspoonful  soda, 
1  teaspoonful  salt.  ^  cupful  molasses,  1 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowinc.  >Vhen  ordering  write  your  namo 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


8804. — LadlcB'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36,  38, 
40  and  42  Incbes  bust  meamire.  The  fronts 
of  ttie  waist  are  tucked  and  the  back  if  per- 
fectly plain. 

8«tl — Ladles'  dress.  Tut  in  sizes  .34,  r,G. 
88,  40  and  42  Inrhes  bust  measure.  The  waist 
Is  in  Jumper  effect,  and  the  two-gored  skirt  II 
gathered  to  the  underwalst. 

H408 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  ."{fi.  .38. 
40  and  42  Inches  bust  measuro  The  blouse 
waist  has  a  pretty  cape  collar  which  is  gath- 
ered at  the  shoulders.  The  sleeves  may  b3 
long  or  short. 

MU06 — Girls*  coat.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  The  attractive  feature  is  the 
new  sabmarine  collar  which  may  be  woru 
high  or  low. 

H4I42. — Girls'  bolero  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  is  finely 
tucked  at  the  front,  and  the  plaited  skirt  is 
a  straight,  one-piece  model. 

H043.— I^adles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.     The 


slim  bodice  runs  below  the  waist  line  into  a 
rounded  curve  at  front  .ind  ;»ack,  and  the 
skirt  i4  gathered  to  it  iM^^htU  ai'  around. 

HClc — Misses'  and  small  women'b  l>ox 
plalte^'.  skirt.  Cut  ;n  sises  i6,  18  and  20 
years.  This  ;:;;i_  1  one  of  the  new  shallow 
plaited  models  which  does  not  reqi'ire  a  great 
deal  of  Material. 

8«1L. — Mlaaea'  and  girls'  cookinp?  outfit. 
Cut  iu  sizes  6,  C,  IG,  12,  14  and  16  years.  This 
pattern  consists  of  an  apron  '>/hl(-i  is  lO  be 
clipped  on  over  the  .leod,  '  cap  in  Dutcli  style, 
and  sleeve  protector?;. 

8«.'M> — Todies'  twogored  gatbereci  aklrt. 
Cut  In  sices  22.  24,  26,  '28.  30,  32  and  34 
Inches  waist  measure.  Th .  closing  Is  over  the 
left  hip,  and  th^  skirt  U:  gathered  slightly  all 
around  the  raised  waist  line. 

H<i2f>. — r>adlp;  ■  nd  misses'  long  coat.  Cut 
in  sizes  84.  86.  88  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  coat  has  long,  loose  linei\  but  It  is 
givm  z  trim  appearance  by  the  buckled  belt 
which  draw.o  it  In  a?;  the  waist  line. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  d«partm*n*o  in  T?X)  Practical  Parmer,  ws  are  nnablo  to  illustrate  ns 
many  patterns  as  wc  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  th  :  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
■  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—'  Every  Woman  Her  Ov/n  Dressmaker"— which 
fllustrateo  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  end  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  oi  garments.  The  regular  price  o''  this  book  ic  10  cents  a  copy,  but  wc  will 
scud  it  postpatr^  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  crier  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cent  ,  i^ostpaid.     Addresc 

FASHION  DBP^RTMBNTo  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMBR.  PHILADCLPHIA,  PA 


rint  sour  milk.  Mix  dry  ingredients, 
sifting  in  the  salt  and  soda.  Stir  milk 
and  molasses  together,  pour  into  dry  mar 
terlal,  working  free  from  lumps.  Turn 
"nto  c  well  greased  mold  (have  mold  not 
more  than  two-thirds  full),  place  :nold 
n  boiling  water,  oljlowing  to  come  liali' 
way  up  around  mold.  Cover  closely  and . 
sieam  3  Ms  hours,  adding  more  ater  &; 
needed,  never  allowin::  '\  vO  drop  be^ow 
boiling  point.  This  bread  le  oesf  uried 
off  in  oven  for  15  minuces.  A  'lard 
bucket  o:'  several  large  r>aking  powder  \ 
cans  placed  on  lalse  bottom  in  %  kettle 
01  boiling  water  will  answei  very  well 
for  mold.  The  cover  must  be  fastened 
securely  on  mold  and  tkC)  kettle  also 
closely  covered." 


Mrs.  J.  W.  McC,  Pennsylvania,  would 
like  to  know:  "How  can  I  get  around  to 
the  hundred  and  one  things  a  farm 
woman  finds  to  do?  Where  shall  we  keep 
the  family  clothing?  What  pieces  hung 
in  closets  and  what  kept  in  drawers, 
boxes,  etc.?  What  method  is  best  to  use 
in  the  preparation  of  menus?" 


"So  many  receipts  .for  griddle  cakes 
call  for  eggs  that  I  will  venture  to  send 
my  way,  though  I  have  no  regular  re- 
ceipt," says  Mrs.  A.  I.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
"Take  1  teacupful  wheat  flour  and  1  cup- 
ful of  any  other  meal  (corn  meal,  oat 
meal^  graham  or  bread  crumbs)  add  -^ 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  bak- 
ing soda;  mix  with  enough  thick  sour  or 
buttermilk  to  make  batter  the  right  con- 
sistency. Bake  on  hot,  well  greased  grid- 
dle or  waffle  iron  and  see  if  you  don't 
like  them." 


Mrs.  I.  B.  B.,  Ohio,  would  like  to  know 
the  best  way  to  make  whole  wheat  bread. 


Miss  MI.  M.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like 
directions  for  making  pretty  braided 
rugs  out  of  old  coats,  dresses,  etc 


Miss  C.  E.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  us: 
"Can  some  one  tell  me  how  nasturtium 
flowers  and  seeds  can  be  used  as  a  food? 
I  have  been  told  the  s-  ds  can  be 
pickled.  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is 
done." 

Mrs.  O.  P.  B.,  would  like  to  ask  our 
readers:  "What  Is  your  favorite  food 
served  in  a  casserole,  and  how  can  I 
make  different  dishes  using  potatoes?" 


We  Are  With  Yo^i,  Mr.  Hoover 

The  darned  old  Hoover  pledge  has  come  to  our 

house  to  stay  ; 
To  frown  our  broal^fast  bacon  down,  and  take 

our  steak  away  : 
It  cans  our  mominK  wafSes,  and  our  sausages, 

too,  it  seems. 
And   dilates   on   the   succulence   of   com   and 

spuds  and  beans. 
So  skimp  the  sugar  in  your  cake  and  leave  the 

butter  out. 
Or  Hoover's  .rroln'  to  get  you  if  you 
Don't 

Watch 

Out! 

Oh.  gone    now  are  the  good  old  daya  of  bet 

cakes  thickly  spread  ; 
And    meatless,    wheatless,    hopeless    daya   are 

reigning   In    their   steaa : 
And  gone  the  days  of  fat  rib  roasts,  and  two- 
inch  T-bone  steaks. 
And  doughnuts  plump  and  golden  brown,  the 

kind  that  mother  mnkes  ; 
And  when  It  comes  to  pie  and  cake.  Just  leam 

to  cut  It  out. 
Or  Hoover's  goin'  to  get  you  if  you 
Don't 

Watch 
.  Out  I 

So  spread  your  budtwhents  sparingly,  and  peel 

your   taters   thin  ; 
And  tighten  up  your  belt  a  notch  and  don't 

forget   to  grin. 
And  li  sometimes  your  whole  roul  yearns  for 

Bhortrake   lilgh  and   wide. 
And     biscuits     drenched     with     honey     and 

chicken,    butter-fried. 
Remember  then  that  Kaiser  Bill  is  short  on 

sauer    krnut. 
And  Hoover's  goin'  to  get  him  If  we'll 
All 
Help 

Out! 

— Exchanft. 

In  pouring  liquids  from  pitchers,  tea- 
potg,.  etc.,  If  3t  runs  down  the  side,  caus- 
ing it  to  npill  on  to  the  tablecloth  or 
table,  the  annoyance  may  be  overcome 
by  greasing  the  edge  over  which  the 
liquid  flows  with  a  little  butter.  This 
breaks  the  capillary  attraction  between 
the  liquid  and  the  container. — ^F.  O.  P., 
Colorado  Agrl.  College. 


Wrii9  Ut  it  today 

One  hondrad  and  one 
beantlf  ul  wall  paper 
samples  free  to  you  I 
Newest  New  Tork  de- 
signs—interesting  pat- 
terns  for  every  room  in  the  house: 
the  most  deiightfulpattemsahown  in  many  years. 
Don't  select  your  paper  until  you  have  seen  them. 
Beautify  your  parlor  ; freshen  your  bedrooms; 
make  your  kitchen  cheerier.  These  aamples 
show  you  how.  at  prices  lower  than  yoa  would 
have  believed  iwBsible. 

88c  papmn  a  big  room 

Our  prices  aa  low  aa  8c  for  •  double  roll 

This  bis  new  book  abowa  actual  samples  uf 
beautiful  papers  aa  low  aa  8c  foi  a  double  roll.  It 
tella  you  how  to  do  the  work  youraelf.  Quickly 
and  easily.  '" 

No  matter  how  many  wall  papers  you  see. 
don't  miss  getting  these  101  exquisite  samples 
which  we  want  to  send  you  free  I 

Send  a  postal  card  for  them  today.  Jnat  aay— 
'^^nd  Wall  Paper  Book."    Addreaa 


15  "SJjLUam  Starey 


1803  Stares  Eldg.,  WewTerkGtyj 


Will  Sorm  Your  CUcks. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  writes 
P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Poultryman,  at  89  N.  2nd 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  receive  a 
Pree  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
DIarrhopa  In  Baby  Chicks."  It  tells  how 
to  prevent,  remedy  and  save  the  whole 
hatch.  It's  free  and  this  paper  urges  you 
to  write  for  it  at  once. — AdT. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  final  Winter  Reduction  Sale  Is  now 
on.  Every  aut  >  has  been  repriced  at  a 
big  saving— every  car  Is  In  A-1  contti 
tlon.  Limousines,  Coupes,  Sedans.  Town 
Cars.  Roadsters,  Touring  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts—all  Hi  u,  bis  BSkvlng.  A.  real  car 
for  a  Uttie  price. 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have 
J     It,    and    during  February  can   save  jou 
88  1-':  to  50  per  cent.    Send  for  onr 

AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 

ITS  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.    Qet  it. 

Roihan  Auto  Coe 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  AUTO  DEALEK8 
.203    No    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


r-Use  Dtiible  Tread  Tires- 

At  present  wben  ttre  prices  ttre  so  higti,  one  mo 
hardly  affor;)  to  use  bis  enr  tn  winter  wben  tires 
are  gtvec  tbeir  hardest  wear. 

OVB  DOVai«B  TBBAD  TIBBS  are  rein- 
forced so  Cbui  riding  a  rough,  f  rcccn  road  la  a  mere 
trlfl-^.  Guaranteed— cos<  little— and  go  twice  as  far 
as  your  money  does  at  these  litUc  prices. 


Sises  Price 

Wxt    HW 

aoziH 7.60 

MxSH .r...    8.W 

Ux*    lOJO 


Slaes 
Ms4 
Ux4H 

Wx4H 

9tx4h 

We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  oar 
Improved  process  and  gaarantee  theas 
at  tbe  following  prices: 


Prtc* 

>. 111.00 

•••••••••••••  -  1  *.w 

1200 
1300 
1I.M 


■•••••••••• 


Price 

Wzt «6.fiO 

lOz^H 6.00 

nxtn 7.00 

Mz4    8.80 


Stses 
aex4  ... 

Ux4H. 

uxiii... 

Ux4^... 
a7z4X... 


•e***«*e*** 


••■••••••••• 


Prtc« 

.  Ifl.M 
.  8.M 
.  9.00 
.  900 
.  10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  abov*  for  Non^kdd  Tke 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Br«>aul  St..  PhUadelphla.  Pa 

Send  for  deseriptiv*  booklet  and  price  lui- 


See-Saw  Cencrefe  mixer 

A  new  Idea  tbat  »iker  Llie  *'«clcache  and  wet  fe*  t  out 
of  tht.  work.  WfU  pay  Cor  luself  on  ooe Job.  A  hMtrt ' 
mixer  tae,;  '  vve-  r-'-    cl' tbt  cement.    Better  than*' 

irre!  mtz'.  r  for  bloeko  ^r  tUe.     Tbe  men  like  it 

Hlli^^lDE;  Sm^^Yim  (Oa.  Charlottetvillc.  Val 


^ 


RfelA^UEkS'    38c    Q^AUTV 


:i 


■-  .ij.^..*. 


'■^^iff.-^JS^. 
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c  Li^ht  in  the  Clearing 

c4  Tale  of  the  North  Country  in  the  Time  of  Silas  Wright 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 
j,l,cr  of  Eben  Holden,  D'ri  and  I,  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles,  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie,  etc. 


Copyrlgbt,  1917.  Irving  Bacbeller 


CHAPTER  VI.— Continued. 

Rodiuy  Barnes  stayed  to  supper  and 
flit  H  jiart  of  the  evening  with  us. 

Li'uc  other  settlers  there,  Mr.  Barnes 
las  a  iheerful  optimist.  AJverything 
loked  Kood  to  him  until  it  turned  out 
idly.  He  stood  over  the  stove  with  a 
ick  '  f  wood  and  made  gestures  with 

as  lit  told  how  he  had  come  from  Ver- 
ont  'vith  a  team  and  a  pair  of  oxen 

(1  some  bedding  and  furniture  and 
v(ii  hundred  dollars  in  money.       He 

ng  tlie  stick  of  wood  into  the  box  with 

loud  thump  as  he  told  how  he  had 
light  his  farm  of  Benjamin  Grimshaw 

a  pi i(e  which  doubled  its  value.    True 

was  the  price  which  other  men  had 
id  in  (he  neighborhood,  but  they  had 
1  paid  too  much.  Grimshaw  had  estab- 
ihed  the  price  and  called  it  fair.  He 
d  takon  Mr.  Barnes  to  two  or  three  of 
e  sealers  on  the  hills  above  Lickity- 
lit. 

Tell  this  man  what  you  think  about 
e  kiiul  o'  land  we  got  here,"  Grimshaw 
id  dt^Tiianded. 

The  tenant  recommended  it.     He  had 
They  were  all  afraid  of  Grimshaw. 
1.  Ikirnes  picked  up  a  fiatiron  and  felt 

iott(jra  and  waved  it  in  the  air  as  he 
legfd  that  it  was  a  rocky,  stumpy, 
loty.  Crod  forsaken  region  far  from 
I  UK  hot  market  or  school  on  a  rough 
lad  almost  impassable  for  a  third  of 
e  year.  Desperate  economy  and  hard 
irk  had  kept  his  nose  to  the  grindstone 
t,  thank  God,  he  had  nose  enough  left. 
Now  and  then  Grimshaw  (and  others 
e  him)  loaned  money  to  people,  but 

alw.iys  had   some  worthless  hay  or 

broken-down  horse  which  you  had  to 

y  before  you  could  get  the  money. 

Mr.  IJarnes  put  down  the  flatiron  and 

ck(d    up    the    poker    and     tried    its 

jrengili  on  his  knee  as  he  told  how  he 

d  h( aid  that  it  was  a  growing  country 

ar  th(  great  water  highway  of  the  St. 

iwrtntf.  Prosperous  towns  were  build- 

g  up  in  it.     There  were  going  to  be 

eat    cities    in    northern     New    York. 

hat  they  called  a  railroad    was  com- 

g.      Ihere     were      rich     stores     of 

d  and  iron  in  the  rocks.      Wr.  Barnes 

d  bought  two  hundred  acres  at  ten  dol- 

s  an  a  (re.    He  had  to  pay  a  fee  of  five 

r  ont    to  Grimshaw's  lawyer  for  the 

rvey  and  the  papers       This  left  him 

ing  lourteen  hundred  dollars  on  his 

|rm— much   more   than    it   was   worth. 

e  hundred  acres  of  the  land  had  been 

"Khly    cleared    by    Grimshaw    and    a 

pnier  tenant.  The  latter  had  toiled  and 

niggled  and  paid  tribute  and  given  up. 

Our  cousin  twisted   the  poker  in  bis 

eat  hands  until  It  squeaked  as  he  stood 

(lore  my  uncle  and  said: 

"My   wife   and    I    have    chopped    and 

irnt  and  pried   and   hauled   rocks  an' 

leveled  (lung  an'   milked  an*  churned 

>i>l    ^^e    are    worn    out.      For    almost 

^»ty  v.ars  we've  been  workin'  days  an' 

Kbts  an'  Sundays.     My  mortgage  was 

er-diie.  I  owed  six  hundred  dollars  on 

J  thought  It  all  over  one  day  an'  went 

t"  Onmshaw's  an'  took  him  by  the 

iff.^f  ^'le  neck  and  shook  him.     He 

fo  he  would  drive  me  out  of  the  coun- 

•    He  gave  me  six  months  to  pay  up. 

ad  to  ray  or  lose  the  land.     I  got  the 

JJ^v  f.i,  the  note  that  you  signed  over 

i^otsdani.    Nobody  In  Canton  would  'a' 

!,^d  to  :end  it  to  me."  ' 

I  ne  jK.j^er  ^j,^j^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^ 

5'^s  under  the  stove. 

iMr   n' '  ^^  ""^^e  asked. 

wnnri   '"f^  ^^^  ^^^^  0'  another  stick 
wood  and  went  on. 

tn""  k"'  ^[  ,^'»'*mBhaw.    He  didn't  want 

to  be  able  to  pay  it.     The  place  is 

^Hi^l^''   ^*»an    six   hundred    dollars 


C—        ^___    ^^_    __^    ^^  I^^Bw iu  .>      "'«-"    DJA    uuuurea    aoiiars 
f^   17    17   I?    17  Wt  s;I,^e   :'  l^^  "^««"-     ^   ^r^ended  to 

rre- WfcJecalerl^Jrert,  fcrcfcr-lth*  ■•..!<>     iHte  an'  Jt^.lf*l"y.P*7  A  P?/V°'  ^^^ 


rre«  Wkjlcsaler  I^Jreci,  fcrcafc  r]  tl:c  ■eatiet 

SPoUWDft      POR    ^'Q    fyCt 
Bean    or    Grocrrf     %^  jLmi^*^ 

BKLnmn  ruE  wimN  lot  mubs 

10    Ibe.    DEUVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

V'   aiiLin  ooPFBR  cto..  nt.ffa»  wuktact**  au  ■•«  ▼«»» 

For  prompt  attention  toll  our  adver 
tlsers    you    "aaw    it   in   The   Practical; 
Farmer." 


an'    frit  — -■— ■  t'**^     a>    |/ai  b    vf      lUC 

rm,\.i  ^^^^  ^*™«  ^  I  toJd  ye,  but 

,  any  ti!i?:^'^^"  "^  '^  '  -"^^^'^ 

'  teVi'lif  \^"*  *"^  tool^  a  drink  at  tV,^ 

8  iiniK„;i,    ^^"^  ^^  *^*8  face  that  u) 
miusually  wrought  up. 

j/ooked\7*h°im^""'"  '  '^^  '"  '"^^^^ 

'Too^mrK  '®!"^  *^  ^^^^  ^t  also. 
'^niuch  note,"  I  whispered. 


"I'm  awful  sorry,  but  I've  done  every- 
thing I  could,"  said  Mr.  Barnes. 

"Ain't  there  somebody  that'll  take  an- 
other mortgage? — it  ought  to  be  safe 
now,"  my  uncle  suggested. 

"Money  is  so  tight  it  can't  be  done. 
The  bank  has  got  all  the  money  an' 
Grimshaw  owns  the  bank.  I've  tried  and 
tried,  but  I'll  make  you  safe.  I'll  give 
you  a  mortgage  until  I  can  turn  'round." 

So  I  saw  how  Rodney  Barnes,  like  oth- 
er settlers  in  Lickltysplit,  had  gone 
into  bondage  to  the  landlord. 

"How  much  do  you  owe  on  this  place?" 
Barnes  asked. 

"Seven  hundred  an'  fifty  dollars,"  said 
my  uncle. 

"Is  it  due?" 

"It's  been  due  a  year  an'  if  I  have  to 
pay  that  note  I'll  be  short  my  interest." 

"God  o'  Israel!  I'm  scairt,"  said 
Barnes. 

Down  crashed  the  stick  of  wood  into 
the  box. 

"What  about?" 

Mr.  Barnes  tackled  a  nail  .hat  stuck 
out  oLthe  woodwork  and  tried  to  pull 
it  between  his  thumb  and  finger  while  I 
watched  the  process  with  growing  inter- 
est. 

"It  would  be  like  him  to  put  the  screws 
on  you  now,"  he  grunted,  pulling  at  the 
nail.  "You've  got  between  him  an'  his 
prey.  You've  taken  the  mouse  away 
from  the  cat." 

I  remember  the  little  panic  that  fell 
on  us  then.  I  could  see  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  Aunt  Deel  as  she  sat  with  her 
head  leaning  wearily  on  her  hand. 

"If  he  does  I'll  do  all  I  can,"  said 
Barnes.  "Watever  I've  got  will  be 
yours." 

The  nail  came  out  of  the  wall. 

"I  had  enough  saved  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage,"  my  uncle  answered.  "I  sup- 
pose It'll  have  to  go  for  the  note." 

Mr.  Barnes'  head  was  up  among  the 
dried  apples  on  the  ceiling.  A  movement 
of  his  hand  broke  a  string  of  them.  Then 
he  dropped  his  huge  bulk  into  a  chair  ' 
which  crashed  to  the  floor  beneath  him.  1 
He  rose  blushing  and  said:  j 

"I  guess  I  better  go  or  I'll  break  every- ' 
thing  you've  got  here.    I  kind  o"  feel  that 
way." 

Rodney  Barnes  left  us. 

I  remember  how  Uncle  Peabody  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  whistled 
the  merriest  tune  he  knew. 

"Stand  right  up  here,"  he  called  in  his 
most  cheerful  tone.  "Stand  right  up 
here  before  me,  both  o'  ye." 

I  got  Aunt  Deel  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  toward  my  uncle.  We  stood  facing 
him.  "Stand  straighter,"  he  demanded. 
"Now  altogether.  One,  two,  three,  ready, 
sing." 

He  beat  time  with  his  hand  In  imita- 
tion of  the  singing  master  at  the  school- 
house  and  we  joined  him  in  singin-  an 
old  tune  which  began:  "O  keep  my  heart 
from  sadness,  God." 

This  irresistible  spirit  of  the  man 
bridged  a  bad  hour  and  got  us  oft  to  bed 
In  fairly  good  condition. 

A  few  days  later  the  note  came  due 
and  Its  owner  Insisted  upon  full  pay- 
ment. There  was  such  a  clamor  for 
money  those  days!  I  remember  that  my 
aunt  had  sixty  dollars  which  she  had 
saved,  little  by  little,  by  selling  eggs  and 
chickens.  She  had  planned  to  use  It  to 
buy  a  tombstone  for  her  mother  and 
father — a  long-cherished  ambition.  My 
uncle  needed  the  most  of  it  to  help  pay 
the  note.  We  drove  to  Potsdam  on  that 
sad  errand  and  what  a  time  /e  had  get- 
ting  there  and  back  in  deep  mud  and 
sand  and  jolting  over  corduroys! 

"Bart,"  my  uncle  said  the  next  even- 
ing, as  I  took  down  the  book  to  read.  "I 
guesR  we'd  better  talk  things  over  a  lit- 
tle tonight.  These  are  hard  times.  If 
we  can  flnd  anybody  with  money  enough 
to  buy  'em  I  dunno  but  we  better  sell 
the  sheep." 

"If  you  hadn't  been  a  fool,"  my  aunt 
exclaimed  with  a  look  of  great  distress 
— "ayes!   i'  you  hadn't  been  a  fool." 

"Vtn  Just  what  I  be  an'  I  ain't  so  big 
a  fool  that  I  need  to  be  reminded  of  It," 
said  my  uncle. 

"I'll  stay  at  home  an'  work,"  I  pro- 
posed bravely, 

"You  ain't  old  enough  for  tbat,"  sighed 
Aunt  Deel. 


We  Must  "FoDow-Up'' 


The  story  of  the  GalGpoIi  with- 
drawal b  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. Like  Salamanders  clinging 
to  the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, the  boys  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  clung  to  the  slopes 
of  Anzac.  Desperately,  heroically 
they  clung.  No  troops  under  any 
circumstances  ever  displayed 
greater  soldierly  qualities  or  upheld 
more  sacredly  the  best  traditions  of 
Elngland's  Army.  But  they  had 
to  withdraw  because  the  "follow- 
up"  was  not  there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of 
troops  that  go  to  France.  And 
to  others  it  is  given  to  wave  God- 
speed. But  he  who  marches  and 
he  who  stays  is  equally  a  citizen 


of  the  world's  mightiest  republic 
and  equally  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess in  this  greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from 
our  flag  waving  and  consider  how 
necessary  we  are,  how  useful  we 
must  be.  Those  who  go  to  fight 
cannot  hope  to  win  by  naked 
bravery  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
win  unless  every  individual  at  home 
does  all  he  can.  We  must  have 
no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  S3rstem  is  only  one 
of  the  myriad  great  and  small 
industries  which  are  co-operating 
that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  keep 
a  constant,  efficient  streazn  of  men, 
guns,  ammunition,  food,  clothing 
and  comforts  flowing  to  the  front 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Let  Hte  Pay  the  Postage 
on  My  Big  free  Book  to  Vou 

?  Just  send  a  letter  or  postcard  and  I'll  send  you  this 
book  of  buggy  and  harness  bargains  at  once— 
ALLCHARcffeS  PREPAID.    Th!s  K  shows 
over  150  styles  of  buggies  and  tells  how  you  can 


o. 

enables 

260.000  u 
day  PrM 


Save<26^r.SPLIT  NICKORYBuggy 

and  a  corresponding  amount  on  any  other 
vehicle.    Built  in  my  own  factory— sold 

.  ••  °*'"*£l.5iiJl?'i*  *"y  dealer's  profit  added 
me  to  Bcll  yoo  a  BETTER  banry  for  LESS  money.  Over 
rniT jHinm  to  DM  today.  I  *<▼•  yoo  a  X-year  ■narantoa  and  ■  80- 
.roaJtaat.    Tln  OWo  Cfftoff  Mff .  €•.,  IU.87       ColMltat.  0 
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are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  fannen 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  rood  farm  land  at  $16.  to  $30.  D«r 
••»••— !•*  ot.  a  buahal  for  wheat  and  ralao  10  to7t 
Duaneia  to  the  aero  you  are  bound  to  make  money—  that'a 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatch* 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

HomestMd  of  160  Aores  Frie 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averngcd  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
pata.  Barloy  and  Flax.  Mixod  Farm- 

int  >•  as  DTOfltable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ins  Oood  aehoola.  churches,  markata  eon««o> 
lent,  climate  excallant.  Wrtte  for  literatora 
and  pwtiealara  u  to  radaew]  railway  rstaa 
to  8apt  of  ImnivrstioB.  Ottawa.  Csb.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St..  Harrisbur^,  Pa. 

Uaoadian  OovarBmeot  A««oC 
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"I  want  to  keep  you  in  school,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody,  who  sat  making  a  splint 
broom. 

While  we  were  talking  in  walked  Ben- 
jamin Grimshaw — the  rich  man  of  the 
hills.  He  didn't  stop  to  knock  but  walked 
right  in  as  if  the  house  were  his  own. 
It  was  common  gossip  that  he  held  a 
mortgage  on  every  acre  of  the  country- 
side. I  had  never  liked  him,  for  he  was 
a  stern-eyed  man  who  was  always  scold- 
ing somebody,  and  I  had  not  forgotten 
what  his  son  had  said  of  him. 

"Good  night!"  he  exclaimed  curtly,  as 
hfe  sat  down  and  set  his  cane  between 
his  feet  and  rested  his  hands  upon  it. 
He  spoke  hoarsely  and  I  remember  the 
curious  notion  came  to  me  that  he  looked 
like  our  old  ram.  The  stern  and  rugged 
face  of  Mr.  Grimshaw  and  the  rusty  gray 
of  his  homespun  and  the  hoarseness  of 
his  tone  had  suggested  his  thoughts  to 
me.  The  long  silvered  tufts  above  his 
keen,  gray  eyes  moved  a  little  as  he 
looked  at  my  uncle.  There  were  deep 
lines  upon  his  cheeks  and  chin  and  fore- 
head.  He  wore  a  thin,  gray  beard  under 
his  chin.  His  mouth  was  ghut  tight  in  a 
long  line  curving  downward  a  little  at 
the  ends.  My  uncle  used  to  say  that  his 
mouth  WRs  made  to  keep  his  thoughts 
from  leaking  and  going  to  waste.  He 
had  a  big  body,  a  big  chin,  a  big  mouth, 
a  big  no.se  and  big  ears  and  hands.  His 
ejes  lay  small  in  this  setting  of  bigness. 
•'Why,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  it's  years  since 
you've  been  in  our  house — ayes!"  said 
Aunt   Deel. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  he  answered  rather 
hharply.  "I  don't  have  much  time  to  get 
around.  I  have  to  work.  There's  some 
people  seem  to  be  able  to  git  along  with- 
out it." 

He  drew  in  his  breath  quickly  and 
with  a  hissing  sound  after  every  sen- 
tence. 

"How  are  your  folks?"  my  aunt  asked. 
"So's  to  eat  their  allowance — ^there's  | 
never  any  trouble  about  that,"  said  Mr.  \ 
Grimshaw.  *'I  see  you've  got  one  o' 
these  newfangled  stoves,"  he  added  as  he 
looked  it  over.  "Huh!  Rich  folks  can 
have  anything  they  want." 

Uncle  Peabody  had  sat  splintering  the 
long  stick  of  yellow  birch.  I  observed 
that  the  jackknife  trembled  in  his  hand. 
His  tone  had  a  touch  of  unnaturalness, 
proceeding  no  doubt  from  his  fear  of  the 
man  before  him,  as  he  said: 

"When  I  bought  that  stove  I  felt  rich- 
ei  than  I  do  now.  I  had  almost  enough 
to  settle  with  you  up  to  date,  but  I 
signed  a  note  for  a  friend  and  had  to 
pay  it.  ' 

"Ayuh!  I  suppose  so,"  Grimshaw  an- 
swered in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  which 
tut  me  like  a  knife-blade,  young  as  I 
was.  "What  business  have  you  signin' 
notes  and  givin*  away  money  which  ain't 
yours  to  give — I'd  like  to  know?  What 
business  have  you  actin'  like  a  rich  man 
when  you  can't  pay  yer  honest  debts? 
Id  like  to  know  that,  too?" 

"If  I've  ever  acted  like  a  rich  man  it's 
been  when  I  wa'n't  lookin', "  said  Uncle 
Peabody. 

"What  business  have  you  got  enlargin' 
yer  family— takin'  another  mouth  to  feed 
and  another  body  to  spin  for?  That  costs 
money.  I  ain't  no  objection  if  a  man 
can  afford  it,  but  the  money  it  costs  ain't 
yours  to  give.  It  looks  as  if  it  belonged 
10  me.  You  spend  yer  nights  readin' 
books  when  ye  ought  to  be  to  work  an' 
you've  scattered  that  kind  o'  foolishness 
all  over  the  neighborhood.  I  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing.  Baynes,  you've  got  to 
pay  up  or  git  out  o'  here." 

He  raised  his  cane  and  shook  it  in  the 
air  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh.  I  ain't  no  doubt  o'  that."  said 
I'ncle  Peabody.  "You'll  have  to  have 
yer  money— that's  sure;  an*  you  will 
have  it  if  I  live,  every  cent  of  it.  This 
l>oy  is  goln'  to  be  a  great  help  to  me — 
you  don't  know  what  a  good  boy  he  is 
and  what  a  comfort  he's  been  to  us!" 

I  had  understood  that  reference  to  me 
In  Mr.  Grimshaw's  complaint  and  these 
words  of  my  beloved  uncle  uncovered 
my  emotions  so  that  I  put  my  elbow  on 
the  wood-box  and  leaned  my  head  upon 
It  and  sobbed. 

"I  tell  ye  I'd  rather  have  that  boy  than 
all  the  money  you've  got,  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw,' Uncle  Peabody  added. 

My  aunt  came  and  patted  my  shoulder 
and  said:  "8h— sh— ah!  Don't  you  care, 
Bart!  You're  just  the  same  as  if  you 
was  our  own  boy — ayes! — you  be." 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  be  hard  on  ye, 
Baynes,"  said  Mr.  Grimshaw  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair;  "I'll  give  ye  three 
months  to  see  what  you  can  do.  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  the  boy  would  turn 
out  all  right.  He's  big  an'  cordy  of  his 
age  an'  a  purty  Mkely  boy  they  tell  me. 


He'd    'a'   been   all   right   at   the   county 
house  until  he  was  old  enough  to  earn 
his  livin',  but  you  was  too  proud  for  that 
— wasn't  ye?    I  don't  mind  pride  unless 
it  keeps  a  man  from  payin'  his  honest 
debts.    You  ought  to  have  better  sense." 
"An'  you  ought  to  keep  yer  breath  to 
cool  yer  porridge."  said  Uncle  Peabody. 
Mr.   Grimshaw   opened    the   door  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  us  and 
added  in  a  milder  tone:  "You've  got  one 
o'  the  best  farms  in  this  town  an'  if  ye 
work    hard    an'    use   common    sense   ye 
ought  to  be  out  o'  debt  in  five  years — 
mebbe  less." 
He  closed  the  door  and  went  away. 
Neither  of  us  moved  or  spoke  as  we 
listened   to  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
path  that  went  down  to  the  road  and  to 
the  sound  of  his  buggj-  as  he  drove  away. 
Then   Uncle  Peabody   broke  the  silence 
by  saying: 
"He's  the  dam'dest— " 
He    stopped,    set    the    half-splintered 
stick    aside,    closed    his    jackknife    and 
went  to  the  water-pail  to  cool  his  emo- 
tions with  a  drink. 

Aunt  Deel  took  up  the  subject  where 
he  had  dropped  it,  as  if  no  half-expressed 
sentiment  would  satisfy  her,  saying: 

"—old  skinflint  that  ever  lived  in  this 
world,  ayes!     I  ain't  goin'  "o  hold  down 
my  opinion    o'    that     man     no    longer, 
ayes!     I  can't.    It's  too  powerful— ayes!  " 
Having  recovered  my  composure  I  re- 
peated   that    I    should    like    to   give    up 
school  and  stay  at  home  and  work. 
Aunt  Deel  interrupted  me  by  saying: 
"I  have  an  idee  that  Sile  Wright  will 
help  us — ayes!      He's  comin'   home  an' 
you  better  go  down  an'  see  him — ayes! 
Hadn't  ye?" 

"Bart  an'  I'll  go  down  to-morrer,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody. 

I  remember  well  our  silent  going  to 
bed  that  night  and  how  I  lay  thinking 
and  praying  that  I  might  grow  fast  and 
soon  be  able  to  take  the  test  of  manhood 
— that  of  standing  in  a  half-bushel  meas- 
ure and  shouldering  two  bushels  of  corn. 
By  and  by  a  wind  began  to  shake  the 
popple  leaves  above  us  and  the  sound 
soothed  me  like  the  whispered  "hu»K.sh" 
of  a  gentle  mother. 

We  dressed  with  unusual  care  a.  the 
morning.  After  the  chores  were  done 
and  we  had  had  our  breakfast  we  went 
up-stairs  to  get  ready. 

Aunt  Deel  called  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  in  a  generous  tone: 

"Peabody.  if  1  was  you  I'd  put  on  them 
butternut  trousers — ayes!  an'  yer  new 
shirt  an'  hat  an'  necktie,  but  you  must 
be  awful  careful  of  'em — ayes." 

The  hat  and  shirt  and  necktie  had 
been  stored  in  the  clothes  press  for  more 
than  a  year  but  they  were  nevertheless 
"new"  to  Aunt  Deel.  Poor  soul!  She 
felt  the  importance  of  the  day  and  its 
duties.  It  was  that  ancient.  Yankee 
dread  of  the  poorhouse  that  filled  her 
heart  I  suppose.  Yet  I  wonder,  often, 
why  she  wished  us  to  be  so  proudly 
adorned  for  such  a  crisis. 

Some  fourteen  months  before  that  day 
my  uncle  had  taken  me  to  Potsdam  and 
traded  grain  and  salts  for  what  he  called 
a  "rip  roarin'  fine  suit  o'  clothes"  with 
boots  and  cap  and  shirt  and  collar  and 
necktie  to  match,  I  having  earned  them 
by  sawing  and  cording  wood  at  three 
shillings  a  cord.  How  often  we  looked 
back  to  those  l)etter  days!  The  clothes 
had  been  too  big  for  me  and  I  had  had 
to  wait  until  my  growth  had  taken  up 
the  "slack"  in  my  coat  and  trousers  be- 
fore I  could  venture  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  had  tried  them  on  every  week 
or  so  for  a  long  time.  Now  my  stature 
filled  them  handsomely  and  they  filled 
me  with  a  pride  and  satisfaction  which 
I  had  never  known  before.  The  collar 
was  too  tight,  so  Aunt  Deel  had  to  sew 
one  end  of  it  to  the  neckband,  but  my 
tie  covered  the  sewing. 

Since  that  dreadful  day  of  the  petti- 
coat trousers  my  wonder  had  been  re- 
garding all  integuments,  what  Sally 
Dunkelberg  would  say  to  them.  At  last 
I  could  sUrt  for  Canton  with  a  strong 
and  capable  feeling.  If  I  chanced  to 
meet  Sally  Dunkelberg  I  need  not  hide 
my  head  for  shame  as  I  had  done  that 
memorable  Sunday. 

"Now  may  the  Lord  help  ye  to  be  care- 
ful—awful, terrible  careful  o'  them 
clothes  every  minute  o'  this  day,"  Aunt 
Deel  cautioned  as  she  looked  at  me. 
"Don't  git  no  horse  sweat  nor  wagon 
grease  on  'em." 

To  Aunt  Deel  wagon  grease  was  the 
worst  enemy  of  a  happy  and  respectable 
home. 

We  hitched  our  team  to  the  grasshop- 
per spring  wagon  and  set  out  on  our 
Journey.     It  was  a  warm,  hazy  Indian 


summer  day  in  November.  My  uncle 
looked  very  stiff  and  sober  in  his  "new" 
clothes.  Such  breathless  excitement  as 
that  I  felt  when  we  were  riding  down 
the  hills  and  could  see  the  distant  spires 
of  Canton,  I  have  never  known  since 
that  day.  As  we  passed  "the  mill"  we 
saw  the  Silent  Woman  looking  out  of 
the  little  window  of  her  room  above  the 
blacksmith  shop — a  low,  weather-stained, 
frame  building,  hard  by  the  L.ain  road, 
with  a  narrow  hanging  stair  on  the  side 
of  it. 

"She  keeps  watch  by  the  winder  when 
she  ain't  travelin',"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 
"Knows  all  that's  goin'  on — that  woman 
— knows  who  goes  to  the  village  an'  how 
long  they  stay.  When  Grimshaw  goes 
by  they  say  she  hustles  off  down  the 
road  in  her  rags.  She  looks  like  a  sick 
dog  herself,  but  I've  heard  that  she 
keeps  that  room  o'  hers  just  as  neat  as 
a  pin." 

Near  the  village  we  passed  a  smart- 
looking  buggy  drawn  by  a  spry-footed 
horse  in  shiny  harness.  Then  I  noticed 
with  a  pang  that  our  wagon  was  cov- 
ered with  dry  mud  and  that  our  horses 
were  rather  bony  and  our  harnesses  a 
kind  of  lead  color.  So  I  was  in  an  hum- 
ble state  of  mind  when  we  entered  the 
village.  Uncle  Peabody  had  had  little 
to  say  and  I  had  kept  still  knowing  that 
he  sat  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  problem. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
in  front  of  Mr.  Wright's  office  and 
through  its  open  door  I  saw  many  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  We  waited  ct  the  door 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  crowded  in  while 
Uncle  Peabody  stood  talking  with  a  vil- 
lager. The  Senator  caught  sight  of  me 
and  came  to  my  side  and  put  his  hand  on 
my  head  and  said: 

"Hello,  Bart!     How  you've  grown!  and 


how  handsome  you  look]     Where's 
uncle?" 

"He's  there  by  the  door,"  I  answ« 

"Well,  let's  go  and  see  him." 

Then  I  followed  him  out  of  th" 

Mr.  Wright  was  stouter  and  gr 
and  grander  than  when  I  had  seen; 
last.  He  was  dressed  in  black  broade 
and  wore  a  big  beaver  hat  and  high] 
lar  and  his  hair  was  almost  white 
remember  vividly  his  clear,  kindly, 
eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks. 

"Baynes,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  hei 
heartily.  "Did  ye  bring  me  any  m 
meat?" 

"Didn't  think  of  it,"  said  Uncle 
body.     "But  I've  got  a  nice  roungl 
all  jerked  an'  if  you're  fond  o'  jerki 
bring  ye  down  some  to-morrer." 

"I'd  like  to  take  some  to  Washing 
but  I  wouldn't  have  you  1)ring  it  so 

"I'd  like  to  bring  it— I  want  a  cl 
to  talk  with  ye  for  half  an  hour  or  i 
a  matter,"  said  my  uncle.     "I've  ggj 
little  trouble  on  my  hands." 

"There's  a  lot  of  trouble  here," 
the  Senator.     "I've  got  to  settle  a  q] 
rel  between  two  neighbors  and  via 
sick  friend  and  make  a  short  addre 
the  Northern   New  York  Conferenc 
the  Methodist  Church  and  look  ovi 
piece  of  land  that  I'm  intending  toL 
and  discuss  the  plans  for  my  now  hnj 
with   the   carpenter.       I    expect   toi 
through  c-bout  six  o'clock  and  ritdu 
supper  I  could  ride  up  to  your  place  i 
you  and  walk  back  early  In  the  nior 
We  could  talk  things  over  on  the 
up." 

"That's  first  rate,"  said  my  ua 
"The  chores  ain't  much  these  davsi 
I  guess  my  sister  can  git  alon 
'em." 

{Continued  next  issue.) 
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and  LABOR  IS  SHORT 

the  farmer  MUST  save  time  and  effort, 

not  only  in  producing,  but  in  hauling.  The 
larger  the  load  and  the  faster  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket, the  greater  the  profit. 

Good   roads   have   always   helped  the   farmer. 

Now  they  are  indispensable.  Farm  labor  it  scarce.  Wages 
are  high.  Every  hour  wasted  on  the  highway  cuts  down  out- 
put and  eats  a  hole  in  profits. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  patch  of  hard  road 

here  and  there,  but  a  connected  system  of  hard  roads  putting 
him  in  easy  reach  of  his  markets.  And  to  get  the  best  prices 
he  needs  roads  that  stay  good  365  days  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farming  communities 

should  not  have  perfect  systems  of  permanent  highways.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  them.  The  roads  can  be  built  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  When  the  cost  is  spread  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  annual  tax  for  both  interest  and  principal  is  only  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  In  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
magnificent  concrete  system  is  being  built  and  the  annual  tax 
is  only  about  8c  per  acre  per  year,  for  20  years,  which  covers 
the  interest  and  gradually  pays  off  the  debt. 

The  farmer  should  act  now  in  getting  road  plans  under  way 
to  further  his  own  interetu.  Systems  of  permanent  HighwaYS 
benefit  everyone,  but  to  the  farmer  they  are  indit pen/able. 
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Review  of  Dairying  in  Pennsylvania 


M.  B.  CONARD 


(Keport  of  the  Dairy  and  Dairy  Products  CommUtee  Chairman  at  the  P 
Board  of  Agriculture  Meeting  In  Harrlsburg,  January  22-23, 


The  dairies  of  Pennsylvania  have  had 
gther  a  stormy  time  during  the  past 
leiii.  and  if  there  is  any  one  who  can 
jive  a  correct  and  comprehensive  report 
If  dairying  and  dairy  products  at  this 
Tjiiie,  I  wish  he  was  in  my  place  right 

low. 

The  whole  dairy  business  has  been  so 
Irmly  bound  on  all  sides  by  conditions 
jiat  have  heretofore  seemed  immovable, 
insui  mountable  and  impenetrable,  name- 
the  high  price  of  labor,  cows  and 
Bed.  (  ombined  with  the  low  price  for  the 
Iroducts,  that  there  was  no  profit  in 
kght.  Indeed  it  required  the  most  careful 
jianagement  to  keep  heads  above  water. 

Many  cows  have  been  sold  to  the 
jtrhtr,  and  every  case  of  this  kind  has 
een  heralded  from  the  house  tops.    This 

not  necessarily  a  bad  condition.  Many 

lerds   should    go    to    the    butcher,    and 

Bany  individuals  from  most  every  herd 

dould  be  slaughtered,  for  they  cannot 

pake  good  in  any  market,  and  much  less 

BU(h  strenuous  markets  as  we  have 
low.    They  are  a  losing  proposition. 

This  slaughter  does  not  apply  to  the 

eal  business  herds  directed  by  real  busl- 

|ps«  li'irymen,  We  need  not  become  hya- 

Bfioal  over  this  matter,  for  we  believe 

is  just  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  the 
verage  dairy  was  never  so  good  an  ex- 

iple  of  the  old, axiom,  "Survival  of  the 
Ittest, '  as  it  is  at  this  time. 

The  dairy  business  has  never,  until  re- 
tntly,  been  sufficiently  strenuous  to 
luse  us  to  get  busy  and  select  the 
Bheep  from  the  goats."  Now  that  we 
jlly  realize  that  success  depends  on 
ftch  cow  producing  so  as  to  earn  her 
ortion  of  the  high-priced  feed  and  care, 
be  result  mutt  be  good  and  put  the 
[lanufacture  of  milk  on  a  level  with  oth- 

manufacturing  business,  where  it  be- 
j)ngs.  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  side 
^8ue  on  the  farm,  but  the  leading 
pat  lire. 

We  will  count  the  cost  of  maintenance 
Id  the  ( ost  of  the  individual  production 

our  herds  as  the  determining  factor 
(>r  profit  or  loss.  How  can  we  cut  down 
ir  feed  bills  and  retain  maximum  pro- 
uction?    Can  we  not  produce  more  feed 

our  farms  if  we  carefully  study  the 
|ind  of  crops  our  soil  and  climate  is 
iapted  to  and  our  cattle  need,  and  how 
|ich  home  grown  feed  can  most  cheaply 

balanced  up  to  a  proper  ration  by 
aying  concentrates  or  growing  legumes, 

both? 

I A  large  part  of  the  commercial  feeds 
re  used  very  extravagantly  and  waste- 
flly  Many  so-called  dairymen  feed  the 
'>m(^g^own.  poorly  balanced,  so  long  as 
last.s  then  purchase  a  high  protein 
^<J  to  rinish  out  the  feeding  season 
[•th.  never  U8ing~"a  well  balanced  feed  ai 
^y  time.  This  is  a  waste  of  money.  Can 
I*  not  make  out  our  feeding  program 
f|g  in  advance,  then  grow  crops  to  suit. 
}^  grow  more  of  it?  Buy  less  grain 
ed  and  keep  only  the  number  of  cows 
[aj  ^ve  ,  an  feed  with  the  least  possible 
^"ay  of  money  for  expensive  feeds? 
[The  feeding  of  a  balanced  ration  is  a 
^>ded  advantage,  but  it  should  be  got- 
^  Without  undue  cost.  Buy  concen- 
.  f'mply  and  only  as  balancers  and 
f  as  the  foundation  food.    Many  tinioa 

p  or  too  many  cows  are  kept.    The 
^Jtrs  should  be  In  proportion  to  the 

'"11  of  food  produced  on  the  farm. 

na  for  mn^  ^nd  Its  products  was  so 
r  I  and  80  acute.  Our  markets  have 
read  over  the  entire  world  and  are  go- 
IL  '°""n"e  80  for  a  long  time  to 
trI'l^^?°^^  the  producu,  but  the  cow 
r»«'r  win  be  needed  «•  soon  m  the 
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devastated  countries  of  Europe  again  get 
into  shape  to  care  for  her.  Raise  all 
the  good  dairy  cows  you  can;  they  are 
easily  sold,  and  the  demand  must  con- 
tinue until  the  world  again  finds  its 
equilibrium. 

Milk  is  being  condensed,  evaporated, 
powdered,  made  into  butter,  cheese  and 
the  like  and  is  shipped  over  the  entire 
globe.  The  days  when  surplus  milkwas 
run  down  the  sewer  by  the  ton  art;  past 
and  every  quart  of  it  is  used,  sweet  or 
sour. 

Pennsylvania  has  within  her  borders 
a  fair  portion  of  this  market,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  well  watered  and  good 
grazing  land  that  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing milk  second  to  none.  Let  me  predict 
that  within  the  next  twenty  years  the 
cow  will  be  the  greatest  agricultural  as- 
set that  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of. 

There  is  no  food  producing  animal  on 
the  farm  that  will  continue  in  service  so 


long  and  produce  so  large  an  amount  of 
human  food  in  proportion  to  her  weight, 
and  then  give  up  her  body  as  food  at 
last,  as  the  cow.  She  is  pre-eminently 
the  most  economical  food  producer  under 
our  control,  and  is  doing  her  full  share 
to  win  the  war. 

Do  not  lose  your  head,  and  because 
your  milk  check  does  not  always  meet 
your  current  needs,  condemn  the  dairy 
and  do  something  rash.  But  just  find 
out  whether  or  not  you  are  making  each 
and  every  cow  do  her  bit  and  carry  her 
share  of  the  expense.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  reason  is  poor  management  on 
our  part.  This  is  the  end  of- the  business 
that  lies  within  the  control  of  the  farm- 
er. The  demand  for  milk  and  its  products 
was  never  greater  and  the  prices  were 
never  better.  The  labor  conditions  are 
and  will  be  governed  by  political  and 
commercial  conditions  to  which  the 
farmer  and  dairyman  must  conform. 
The  flexible  feature  in  the  expense  of  the 
milk  production,  and  the  only  one,  is 
the  better  knowledge  of  liow  to  produce 
it  cheaply.  In  this,  we  as  a  people,  are 
not  proficient. 


Still  Profitable  to  Feed  Hogs 

Farmers  have  been  asked  to  Increase 
pork  production  by  breeding  more  sows 
and  by  feeding  the  present  supply  to 
greater  weight.  Will  it  pay  to  feed  hogs 
at  the  present  prices  of  corn  and  hogs? 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  experi- 
ence of  actual  feeding  operations.  The 
University  of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture conducted  a  feeding  experiment  last 
summer  to  obtain  Information  which 
would  answer  such  questions.  Seventy- 
thee  head  of  Poland-China  pigs  farrowed 
in  April  and  May,  were  placed  on  feed 
about  July  1st,  so  that  they  could  be 
marketed  during  the  International  Live- 
stock  Exposition  at  Chicago  the  first 
week  in  December. 

These  pigs  weighed  34  pounds  each 
when  started  on  feed.  They  were  full 
fed  on  corn  9  parts,  shorts  2  parts,  and 
tankage  1  part..  The  shorts  and  tankage 
were  fed  in  a  slop  once  each  day.  The 
pigs  were  on  rape  forage  until  the  for- 
age was  exhausted.  Com  was  fed  by 
hand  twice  each  day. 

A  summary  of  the  grain  fed  and  gains 
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Less  Work— More  Milk 

«YP^£  JAMESWAY"  will  show  you  how  to  accomplish  greater  barn 
results.  With  less  efiFort— how  to  increase  your  milk  yield  even  if  you  are  a  man  or 
two  short.  Labor  is  the  big  farm  problem  now— with  a  lot  of  men  gone  to  war 
and  many  others  attracted  to  different  industries.  But  why  worry  about  that  when 
a  new  JAMES  barn,  JAMES-equipped,  or  new  equipment  in  an  old  or  remodeled 
barn,  may  be  more  than  equal  to  the  help  you've  lost. 

Shortage  of  man  power  on  the  farm  and  a  world-wide  demand  for  greater  milk 
production  have  come  at  the  same  time.  The  dairyman  will  have  to  reduce  the 
amount  c^his  barn  work— make  it  easier.  He  must  substitute  machinery  for  human 
muscle.  He  must  force  his  cows  to  give  more  milk,  with  less  effort  on  his  own  part. 


JAfflCS 


will  enable  you  to  do  these  things,  at  the  same  time  taking:  the  place  of  labor  which  is  hard  to  get. 
The  Jainesway     book,  which  we  will  send  if  you  answer  the  questions  in  the  coupon,  should  be 
your  chief  assistant  when  you  build  a  new  barn,  or  remodel       —•«..«..  — iL  .  »nouiaj)e 
the  old  one,  or  install  new  equipment  in  the  barn  as  it  stands.     !  J*m«.  M«nuf«ctiirin«  Companr  , 

In  it  you  set  floor  plans,  directions  for  plank  frame  construe-     ■  ^""^  ^*"*  ^  "^  Atkin.on.  wi..  | 

tion,  advice  about  location,  lighting:,  drainage,  ventilation, 
etc.,  and  full  descriptions  of  such  labor-saving,  milk-increas- 
ing equipment  as  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers,  Drink- 
ing Cups,  Ventilators,  etc. 

For  barn  plan  service— for  brass-tack  reasons  why  James  Drlnkinj?  Cups 
for  instance,  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season;  for  complete  barn  infor- 
mation,  you  need  "The  Jamesway."  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

FD7  Cane  Street  pi.  Atklneon,  WIe.     I  *•  *•  8«*«on~ 


I  have cowg. 

I  am  interested  in  the  itetni  checked: 
B  uildioff  and  arranffemeat  of  the  dairy  I 

Handling  the  M^nnr* 

Saving  Bam  Work 

Biwer  Milk  Yields 
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Rats  OP  Profits? 


Every  rat  on  your  place,  according  to  ex- 

,  perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 

i  ture,  will  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  $2 

I  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  fifty 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  loss  amounts 
to  a  pretty  big  sum.   Build  your  granaries  and  bams  with 

Natco  Hollow  TUe 

Natco  buildings  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  well.  Will  stand 
for  generations— save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  will  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  in  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al- 
so keep  the  buildings  dry  arid  free  from  mildew.  Save  coal  in  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buildings  will  reduce  your  insur- 
ance rates  yet  add  to  your  real  protection. 

Your  building  supply  dealer 
will  gladly  show  you  sam- 
ples, also  building  plans.  ^^  _^^ 
Perhaps  he  has  one     .      ^^  ^flft     ^■<y^^         *^*^ 
you    can    use   for       \.^^F    J^^nBL  I 
that  farm  build- 
ing you  are  go- 
ing toerecL  If 
so,  it's  free.  But 
write  ijsatonce 
for  rew  illus- 
trated "Nat- 
co    on    the 
Farm  "book 
-1918  Edi- 
tion. 
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National  Hre  Proofing  Company 

1117  Fulton  Building  Plttsburob*  Pa« 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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Your  dairy  can  be  healthy  and  profitable  with  but  little  care  and 
expense  on  your  part — if  you  just  exercise  the  same  "first  aid"  principles 
as  you  would  use  in  your  own  family.  Do  not  wait  until  a  cow  is  non- 
productive; the  intelligent  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  prevent  the  diseases 
that  sap  her  lift  and  vigor. 

Cows  frequently  need  medical  attention,  and  in  most  cases  you  can 
supply  the  need  yourself  with  the  aid  of  KOW-KURE — just  as  thou- 
sands of  the  best  dairymen  have  been  doing  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Kow-Kure  has  made  many  a  poor  milker  profitable.  Do  you  have 
a  cow  that  is  worth  the  expense  of  a  package  of  Kow-Kure  to  prove 
for  yourself  what  it  will  do?  This  well-known  cow  medicine  has  a 
positive  action  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs — a  preventive  of 
disease  and  a  sure,  quick  remedy  for  such  common  cow  ills  as  Abortion, 
Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and  bunches.  Used  before  and 
after  calving,  Kow-Kure  is  a  sure  preventive  of  milk  fever  and  Re- 
tained Afterbirth. 

Kow-Kure  it  sold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealers;  ssc  and  $x.xo 
packages.    Send  for  free  treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION   CO^  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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E  r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
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made  shows  that  these  pigs  made  a 
pound  of  pork  on  3.9  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture.  Figuring  corn  at  $1.40  per 
bushel  on  the  farm,  shorts  at  $2.75  per 
hundred,  and  tankage  at  $90  per  ton,  the 
gains  cost  $11.15  per  hundred,  not  in- 
cluding the  rape  pasture. 

The  pigs  weighed  202  pounds  per  head 
on  the  Chicago  market,  and  sold  for 
$18.50  per  hundred.  Allowing  $2  per 
head  for  pasture  for  the  season,  and  not 
including  marketing  expense,  these  hogs 
netted  $10.34  per  head,  or  a  total  of 
$754.82  clear  profit.  Had  these  hogs  sold 
at  $16.50  instead  of  $18.50  the  profit 
would  have  been  practically  $7  per  head. 
Figuring  corn  at  $1.68  per  bushel  in- 
stead of  $1.40  the  profit  is  $/.72  per  head 
at  a  selling  price  of  $18.50  or  $4.36  per 
head  net  when  sold  at  $16.50. 

These  figures  do  not  illustrate  ex- 
tremes, but  rather  the  average  of  what 
may  be  expected  by  good  feeding  and 
management.  The  rations  used  and 
method  of  feeding  are  common  to  every 
good  feed  lot.  Following  such  practice 
is  the  surest  way  to  profit  in  the  hog 
business. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobB,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  *4.80  to  f40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
TNK  A.  W.  SniAUB  CO 

W0L  t-tnmkmrt  St..  rMMit»Ma.Pa. 
-  Writ*  tag  eontnet. 


Winter  Feed  for  Breeding  Ewes 
Feeding  breeding  flocks  during  winter 
depends  much  upon  the  season.  Many 
flocks  receive  little  feed  other  than  that 
furnished  by  the  blue  grass  pastures,  the 
wheat  fields  and  the  meadows,  until  the 
winter  snow  cuts  off  this  source  of  feed. 
During  the  winter  months  clover  and 
allalfa  are  the  standard  roughages  for 
pregnant  ewes.  The  high  prices  of  these 
hays  in  recent  years  has  caused  the  use 
of  other  cheaper  rough  feeds  to  replace 
part  of  the  more  expensive  hays.  Com, 
silage  and  corn  stover  are  the  most  com- 
mon rough  feeds  used  to  replace  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  feeding  trials 
were  conducted  to  compare  the  different 
roughages  for  breeding  ewes.  A  carload 
of  western  Colorado  ewes  was  purchased 
in  the  fall  and  kept  on  blue  grass  pas- 
ture until  December  9th.  The  rams  were 
left  with  the  ewes  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  first  of  December,  The 
ewes  were  divided  into  eight  lots  of 
seventeen  ewes  each.  The  various  lots 
were  kept  as  uniform  In  size,  condition 
and  quality  as  possible. 

A  ration  of  one-third  pound  of  grain 
and  2  pounds  of  clover  hay  with  all  the 
( orn  stover  the  ewes  would  eat  was  com- 
pared to  a  ration  of  an  equal  amount  of 
grain  and  3  pounds  of  clover  hay  per 
head  per  day.  In  this  case  the  corn 
stover  was  substituted  satisfactorily  for 
one-third  of  clover  hay.  However,  in  the 
lots  where  grain  was  not  fed  the  substi 
tuting  of  one-third  the  clover  hay  With 
corn  stover  was  not  successful.  The 
lambs  In  the  hay-stover  lot  were  not  as 
strong  and  did  not  make  as  good  gains 
as  those  on  clover  hay  alone.  A  ration 
of  corn  stover  as  the  only  rough  feed 
with  one-half  pound  of  grain  per  head 
per  day  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  not 
as  saiicfactory  as  in  lots  where  one-third 
pound  of  grain  and  2  pounds  of  hay  were 
fed.  However,  corn  stover  proved  to  be 
a  superior  roughness  to  timothy  hay 
when  fed  with  one-half  pound  of  grain 
per  head  per  day. 

The  feeding  of  com  silage  is  sometimes 
attended  with  ill  results.  In  many  In- 
stances the  trouble  with  silage  has  been 
attributed  to  mold,  or  to  the  acid  in 
silage  that  has  not  been  properly  put  up. 
Sheep  seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
poisons  of  moldy  silage  than  cattle.  In 
these  trials  the  silage  proved  to  be 
superior  to  the  corn  stover.  Both  feeds 
were  fed  in  combination  with  grain  and 
clover  hay.  In  all  cases  the  si- 
lage proved  to  be  the  better  feed  of  the 
two.    In  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  bj  re- 
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BIG  MONEY 

llN  'ORNERY'HORSESI 


and  traininsri  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman- 
ageable horses  can  be  piclced  up  for  a  song. ' 

By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  Into  j 
evntle,  willinsf  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  biz  profit,  I 

g  You  can  also  eara  fat  fees  breaking  colts  aod  traiaia;  1 

I  horses  foe  otbeis. 
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gation.  A  postcard  brings  tt.  lyntt  todny. 
Prof.  JESSE  BEEKY.  ill  Mail  St..  Pteasmt  Hill.  Oiiti  I 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  bide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  ( for  men  and  women),  robes, 
ruirs  or  gloves  wIh-ii  so  ordered.  Yeur 
tur  goods  will  ooai  you  !•••  Ibaa  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  lllustratod  catalog  giyes  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  bides ;  bow  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ,  about  our 
•aie  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  otiier  skins;  abcui  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  w  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc  * 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 
with  pi-l<'e<i  ;  also  fur  garments  remod* 
elod  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  txKik  by  sending 
vour  corre<'t  address  naming  which,  or 
both  h<M>ks  if  you  ne«'(l  both.     Address 

Tlie  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LycU  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Get  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  FenceJ 
Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  otbern.  Wll 
save  you  Big  Money.    Prices  ^^ XSFJS^^X 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FRCiaHT  ^"E*^**!  I 

wSe.  nrso  s^Iei — ^Hog,  Sheep.  Potjltry.  Hot*  I 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence  —  Gates,  Lawn  Keno^  \ 
and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  bis  moOC^  | 
saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test- 
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THE  tROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO! 


y\BSORBINE 


STOPS 
\LAMEHi 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Boo 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  sin 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sou 
It  acta  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  r 
suits  are  lasting.    Does  not  blisti 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  < 
be  worked.  Page  17  inpamplilfti 
each  bottle  telli  how.     $2. 00  a  f 
delivered.     Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptir  limn 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swelling*,  Kl 
Urged  Glands,  Wenf,  Bruises, Varicose  Ve 
heals   Sores      Allays  Pain.     Will   tell 
more  if  you  write      $1  and  $2  a  bottle  j 
dealers  or  deUrered.     Liberal  trial  bottle  for  tOc  i 
W  i-  YOUNG,  P.O.F..    t%  Tsmpls  St.,  Springfield. 
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STROMO,   FIC-TieH]| 

Mad*  Of  Op«l  H"""'^'''.!., 
tae»Tllr  galTanlsPd  s""^" 
durable,  Iong-lastiD»;,  r'*i-" 
■lstln«  fenoeTBold  d  i  net  tow 
Fanner  m%  wire  mill  I'ri'*^, 
Hers'e  •  few  of  our  big  »»W*I 

te-liMli  No«  Fono*  .  t1  Ve  •  2 
47-liMli  Farm  Fono*-  3lMe  •'^\ 
4e-liMli  Feultry  Fono* - 94He  a [WJ 
_  .    •»o«lal  Wr\—  e«  Oalv.  Rarbed  w^ 

Onr  blir  Cautocof  fane*  ▼aloes  abowa  ipp  W' 
and  betfrhts  >frarm,  Ponltrr  And  Lawn  t'^^ 
redooed  money-saTtng  prlcea.  Ifa  free.  Write  w» 

KirSCLMAN  BROS.  Box  224  Muncia,  M 


Upward 


CBfAM 
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^H    ^^M    Oa  TrUL   Emt  runninif. 

^H  ^^H  elMUMd.  8kima  warm  «* 
..^H  ^H  milk.  Whether  dairy  IS  l«rt<J 
i**™  ^^w  aaall.  ret  hsndaoae  <***  , 
and  •mmr  ■aathly  payvMrt  Wfer.    Address  ^ 

AMUOM  UMUlKML  CO..  ■ssM77. 


:>ing  a  part  of  the  clover  hay  with 

jgge.  a  ration  of  corn  silage  one  and 

-torths   pounds  and  clover  hay  one 

»d  uiiie-tenths  pounds  was  fed.     This 

itioii   gave  afi   satisfactory   results  as 

JVC!   hay  alone.       The  average  daily 

jouiit  of  hay  consumed  per  ewe  was 

ji^  po  mds.  The  ration  containing  grain 

i^e^tliird  pound  and  clover  hay  2  pounds 

Qd  si  luge  one  and  eight-tenths  pounds 

,fovo(!  as  satisfactory  as  a  ration  of  an 

(lual  ;t  mount  of  grain  and  3  pounds  of 

Qvti   hay.     Silage  was  substituted  for 

•rait i'  ally  one-half  the  clover  hay. 

It  required   practically   2    pounds  ci 

iliagc  to  replace  one  pound    of  clover 

gy     However,  rating  the  silage  at  $5 

ton  it  is  in  most  cases  an  economical 

f(i  to  use  in  connection  with  clover  hay. 

ration  of  three-tenths  pound  of  grain 

Dd  3'L>  pounds  of  silage,  which  was  all 

Ue  ewes  would  eat,  proved  superior  to 

LiH  ot  four-tenths  pounds  of  grain  with 

|lll  of  the  stover  that  the  ewes  would  eat. 

mp  grain  fed  in  all  cases  was  a  mixture 

u  \]  parts  shelled  com,  3  parts  wheat 

[brail  and    1    part   linseed    oil   meal   by 

lejgli'     The  measure  of  efficiency  of  the 

h;,rin.-    rations    was    weight,    condition 

juid  til  rift   of   the  lambs  at   birth  and 

V  days  after  birth,  and  the  condition 

[juu  1 1  rift  of  the -ewes  and  their  ability 

LsiuKle  their  lambs. 


Way  to  Cure  Beef 

]   id  beef  should  have  the  same  cure 

coined  beef,  but  it  should  not  be  al- 

ved  to   become   too   salty.     It   should 

hen  1  0  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of 

be  cure  and  smoked  if  the  smoke  flavor 

desired.     A  very   good  country  prac- 

Itice  is  to  dry  cure  the  beef  with  salt  and 

|kown  sugar,  using  about  a  fifth  as  much 

igar  as   salt,    rubbing  the   meat   very 

jroughly  with  the  cure  every  two  or 

kret   (lays    for    about    two    weeks.      It 

bould  then  be  washed,  wiped  and  hung 

ip  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  or  the  smoke 

DU6t>  and  given  a  light  smoke. 

Corned  beef  is  at  its  very  best  when  it 

as  leen   in   the  cure   about   ten  days. 

kept  in  the  cure  more    han  a  month 

ne'ds  considerable  freshening  before 

Dcl  i;  ^.     If  the  red  color  of  the  beef  is 

It   iireserved,  use  a  small  amount  of 

Itpcti  r,  not  more  than  two  ounces  to 

Bch  iiundred  pounds  of  meat.    This  im- 

roves  the  color  of  the  meat  but  is  detrl- 

beiitai  in  that  it  tends  to  harden  the 

an  tiliers.-^Mo.  College  of  Agri. 


Feeding  the  Farm  Horses 

li  •.  lew  of  the  extremely  high  price  of 

I'eHiii)^'  stuffs  it  is  well  to  consider  the 

of  more  economical  methods  in  feed- 

|lr';  1  "rses.     The  old-time  prejudice  for 

traifiht  timothy  as  a  horse  feed  is  rapld- 

bfing  discarded,  while  alfalfa  and  the 

nvtrs  are  being  successfully  used  as 
nbstitutes,  allowing  timothy  to  go  on 
lie  market.    One  hundred  pounds  of  al- 

Ifa  hay  contains  three  times  as  much 
igestible  protein  and  supplies  more 
otal  nutrients  than  a  hundred  pounds  of 

ttotliy  hay.     It  is  also  true  that  one 

"Dtlrfd  pounds  of  properly  cured  corn 
»ovci   (fodder  minus  the  ears)  has  prac- 

^'Iv  the  same  feeding  value  as  the 
'•lit  fiuantity  of  timothy  hay,  but  on  ac- 
ount  of  the  bulkiness  and  inconvenience 

handling,  corn  stover  cannot  compete 
'■ih  timothy  hay  on  the  market. 

Oat  straw  is  a  very  satisfactory  rough- 
te  for  horses  doing  medium  work.   Oat- 

'•Jp*  I  hay  of  a  bright  color  and  free 
[<>n]  dust  supplies  practically  a  balanced 

tlon  for  horses  doing  very  little  work 

landing  idle.    Just  what  combination 

^^'^\n  and  roughage  Is  most  cconoml- 
^'1'  depend  upon  local  prices  and  the 
^     mailable.       The  animal  husband- 

'"  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
'^'''     "■  Station   recommends  the  fol- 


lowing ration  as  applying  in  many  in- 
stances for  horses  doing  heavy  work: 
Corn,  50  lbs.;  oats,  35  lbs.;  and  bran,  15 
lbs.,  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1  Yi  pounds 
for  each  100  pounds  of  weight  per  horse 
per  day.  In  connection  with  this  ration, 
corn  stover,  or  com  stover  with  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  alfalfa  hay,  would  make  a 
satisfactory  roughage. 


For  horses  doing  light  or  irregular 
work,  the  above  grain  ration  may  be  cut 
in  half,  or  even  omitted  entirely  provid- 
ed the  amount  of  hay  is  increased. 
Where  horses  are  required  to  depend  up- 
on hay  without  grain,  a  combination  of 
some  leguminous  hay  should  be  allowed 
in  connection  with  the  corn  stover  or 
mixed  hay. 


^9i, 


:^^^^^       GALLOWAY'S 

WintlK-War  Garden  $. 

Biggest  snd  Best  Offer  Ever  Made 

'  Food  will  win  this  war !  Grow  your  own  and  help  toward  victory, 
Galloway's  famous  War  Garden  is  especially  planned  to  have 
you  help!  Besides,  this  superb  garden  seed  assortment  will 
make  you  an  annual  customer  for  Galloway  Bros,  pure  tested  seed. 

OROEII  DIIIECT  FROM  THIS  ADVCRTISCMENT  —  Pin  a  dollar  Mil  to  your  Mttr 

(we  trust  Uncle  Sam's  boys)  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid  the  garden  &eed  colleo* 
tion  pictiured  here ;  a  quantity  of  fresh,  pure,  tested,  profitable  seed  for  a  garden 
100  x  50  ft.,  and  sumdent  to  supply  a  family  of  six  with  fresh  vegetables  during 
spring,  summer  and  fall.  Order  now  —  today.  Get  yours  before  the  supply  is 
gone  and  be  ready  the  idstant  planting  time  comes.  Money  back  if  not  aatisned. 

I  Want  100,000  New  Customers  This  Year! 

This  great  Wn-the-War*Dol!ar  Seed  Offer  will  win  me  that  many  new  customers. 
Look  at  this  list  of  twenty  different  packets  of  seed  included  in  this  great 
dollar  war  assortment. 


I  B(H  Sweat  Corn  (Ooldan  Bantam) 
I  Box  B«>na  (UoMcn  Waix) 
I  Box  ^eaa  (Kxc«bior> 

ettoce  (Bis  Boaton) 
•ttue*  (Summer  f^vwite) 
.  -Mta  (Little  Gem) 
.  Tommto  (Ponderoaa] 
.  llufkroelon  (Rockyi 
kt.  K»4|«h<>a  (Spvkler, 


ford) 
X.  limdiahea  (Froefa  BreaktMt) 


M  Pkt.  Tomip  (ftiowbalD 

D*  Pit.  Carrot  (paiiTera  lalf  LoB0. 

?lrt.  Beana  (Draer'a  Buih  UmaT 
ku  Cabbave  (OipepbaKen  Markat) 
kt.  Paraley  (Itoaa  Curled) 
Pht .  Cucumber  (IinproTod  Looa  Graao) 
Pkt  Onion  (Red  (jlobe) 
^^  Pkt.  Squash  (Waited  Hubbard) 
One  Pkt.  Sweet  Peaa  (Gmnc  F|owerii«) 
One  Pkt.  Aatars  (Giant  Pictoriab 


Itomember.  eaoh  paokaoe  and  box  la  recniar  fall  aitei  and  if  bonftht  aingly 
would  ooHt  you  about  donblo  the  prioe.  Toa  take  no  riak  whatever  when  you  buy 
direct  from  thla  adTertipemeat.  Your  moiMy  «HII  hm  rwtMmwl  tay*w  taatantly 
H  yoH  M*  iMt  •atlaffi**!.  Order  today  aore,  direct  from  this  ad.  With  every 
order  we  will  inolode 

MY  1918  PUNTINQ  GUIDE  AND  SEED  DOOK  FREE 

USK  A  POSTAL-ASK  FOR  IT  NOWl 

Telia  why  our  Pnra  Tested  Farm,  Ouden  and  Flower  Seed  grow*  th« 
biggeat  orop-t— the  flaeat  flowers     A  beautiful  IJ^pagetxiok 
I  a  oolora:     Doaoribea  new  1018  Tarleuwc  Tese* 
tablea  and  flowen.  Handaomely  iUaatraMdi 
beaatifal  home  Krounds,  flower  and  Tes*- 
tabla  laidaBa.  landseaplac.  ahrubbery.  or^atda,! 
f arma.    VeritabUdlctiooary  on irardaninvt    Flowaf 
I  ovar'a  dsHftitl    Berry  jrrawera'^ book  I  An  ovchard-  , 
1 1  at  ■  inaiiaa]  I  Plan  ro-jr  1BI8  nrdao  from  tola  Taluabla  ^ 
book.  It'Brr««.JVnd  for  It  today  whether  yon  ordo' 
Br(jardaBorDot.  A  poatal  briaa*  it 

MLLOWAY  BROS,  t  CO.^ 
o«pt.  oa. 

•fwlwrisek 

_  _        4# 


y^r-f-u 


V>2 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  SUo  ia  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Prout  anchoring  syatem  that  make* 
It  absolutely  permanent    Enailiige  la  al- 
way  a  fresh  and  aweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  SUo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  i>erfectly  air  •  tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  ot  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke.  Va.    Write  tor  catalog. 
ECONQIIV  SILO  I  m.  CO.,  OapL  X ,  Fridvlok.  M. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


DOWN  i 

ONE  YEAR  ^^ 

TO  PAY     "; 


A^^^  Buys    the    New    Btrtterffty 
^KwSQ  Junior   No.  t.    Light  mn- 
W  M  WH  ning,    easy    deening,    close 
J*^  Ai^#  sknnming,   durable.    Ouaran- 
•  ^  teed  a  lifetime   against  de- 

fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  aJso  in  Bve  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  b.^.  i._  «_«  .«^  __ji 

M  MYr  FKE  TWAl_SSS'i;,*"w'K  T*-^ 


riaaaa 


in  cream.  Poatal  brinaa  Free  eatalo«r- folder  and '  'direct- from- 
faetary"  olTer.    Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money. 

aiBADQII-POTBI  CO..  tllO  llarthill  Blvd..  CHICMO 


j  CATTLE. 

3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  immedlute  sale.  Onf  rfady  lor  8ervl(».  AH  elig- 
ible for  regintratlon.  Write  for  photOB,  partlculare 
and  priceH.     ARDEN  POMT,  Mtron«labarir«  ■*•• 

'  RRCl.  HOI.NTEIN  Br  1,1,.  3  yr.  old.  quiet.  Rurc 
hreerter,  tine  i)ree(llag.  Reg.  P.  ('.  eprtiiK  piKS,  eitliernez, 
from  KM)  lb,  male.     ».  M.  Steele,  Upper  Ulade,  W.  Va. 


BWINE. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight,  407  Ibp.  at  7  months, 
was  bred  and  rained  by  me.  Ppeolal:  liouking  orders 
for  bred  howh  and  K"t».  Minimum  pri<ee:  Weaned 
pigs,  \'lSi  each:  bred  sows  and  gilts,  fl.  ueach. 

C  H.  CARTER 
Whittfuem  Farm,  >Ve«t  Chester.  Pa. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prolific.  Bred  and  deTeIo|>ed 
under  practical  farming  conditions.  Fonnda- 
tion  stock  always  for  sale.    Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


'HAMPSHIRES 


>» 


Practically  any  age.  Free  circular 
Also  He:;iRterf>d  Ouernwy  Bulln. 
LMMit  Uwa  k'ara,  Btrd-bi.Haad,  BeaT.  Fa. 


Bfitthlra  Sow  Plei  5u!/^U'2nSl^"*^n^  ifttr. 

fefil.     Hvp  ftf-iect  four  moDttis  ones  to  sell, 

W.  F.  MrNPARRAN,  FnralM.  Pa. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver* 
tlsers  you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


IN  THE  FIELD 


MONEY- 


r^* 


^'K 


^^  ^%»  •  •  .  s  *^ 

•       •     •     M  ^* 


\'IZ1    - 


••■     V^* 


or  In  the  Barn  Wasting  It 

WHETHER  your  horses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.   When  a  horse  is 
t£irfl"?/°oi°°*  **.?'''  *°.**  *^*»  <^°**  °*  '^'''  *>"*  *'8o  "le  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  If  abU  to  work  In 
should  bSeiven  to^tteote«ff°«  ^''l  io  prn,eni  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  uSweS.  you7?hotSht 
■nouKl  be  elven  t<)  their  quickest,  surest  and  most  economica  treatment.  For  over  40  years,  thousands  of  horBemen  have 
depended  on  Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment.  It's  the  old.  reliable,  safr  remedy  that  has  savSd  thousands  o\  dollar"  woAhTot  ^ 
hoTie  flch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  troubled  has  saved  honitmStn!  "STlioSd  V<S  Md  keep  a  bottle  lU 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  TREATMENT 

Known  for  40  Yoars  as  Kondall's  Spavin  Ouro 


y9\^ 


IVST 


for  etner^etjcfes.  You  never  can  tell  when  youll  need  It,  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you'll  be  miebty  fflad  you  had  the  foresitrht  to 

ftrepare.    Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 

Hope.Ala. writes:-  lam agreatbelleverlnKendairsSpavin treat- 
ment. A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
?^**?r»?,*  ^^^'^^  th^eby  ncreaslnar  his  value  fZS.OO  at  least."  Mr. 
J.  B.  McCullors.  HaleysvUle.  Ala..  write«:-*'Last  July  I  bouffht  a 
mule  for  165.00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work,  but 
after  usinar  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Treatment  It  yielded  and 
he  was  sold  in  March  for  fl80.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall  s  Spavin  Treatment."  And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Grovette. 
i«L  ;hrK  ^^''•r  n  »i«ve  removed  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  tak- 
log  the  bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was. 


Thehorsedoes  not  need  entire  rest  whlleuslngRendall'sSpavin 
Treatment.    Light  work  and  careful  handling  are  better  than 
stancling  In  the  bam.    If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him,    I  use  the  Spavin  Treat- 
ment a  weok  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity 
Of  the  trouble.  There  Is  enough  In  one  bottle  to  treat  three  large 
Bpavlns  if  used  according  to  directions.  It  Is  excellent  for  bruises. 
tooth  for  rnan  and  beast,    Vour  Spavin  Treatment  will  relieve 
ThoropIn  in  a  hurry.    With  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  If  one  doubts  my  word 
n©  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  on«  leg.  Bone 
epavin  on  tne  other  and  ThoropIn  on  both  and  I  can  make  him 
•  sound  horse  in  six  months.    What  I  have  done  I  can  do  again 
and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do."  v— ««•»•«, 


yPr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company,         Enoaburg  Falls,  Vi.,  U.  S.  M, 


TIGHT  BINDING   TEXT  CUT  OFF 


To  Boys  and  Girls 

Read  about  these  beautiful  Shetland  Ponies  I  have  given  away  to 

boys  and  girls,  right  in  your  own  state  or  near  by.    Besides  these  six  shown  here,  I  nave 
given  away  over  400  otiiers. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  away  several  more  Ponies  — some  of  the.  finest  Shetland 
Ponies  I  conH  buy-^and  I  want  every  family  that  reads  this  paper  to  have  an  equal  chance. 

If  you  are  a  boy  or  girl,  send  in  your  name,  and  if  you  are  a  father  or  mother  of  a  boy  or  girl,  be  sure 
to  send  in  your  child's  name.   Remember,  no  charges  of  any  kind  and  nothing  to  buy.  Just  send  in  your  name. 


Every  Boy  and  Girl  Has  the  Same  G< 


•III 


Chance 
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"Beauty"  Given  to  Bertram 


Bertram  Eldridse  lives  in  Stark  County,  Illinois.  He  writes 
me  that  he  has  hundreds  of  good  times  since  I  sent  him  "Beauty." 
Bertram  is  one  of  the  little  boys  who  sent  me  his  name. 


*Toby"  Given  to  George 

"Tobey"  looks  rough  in  his  winter  coat,  but  George  says  he  is 
the  dearest  pony  of  all  the  400 1  have  gtvai  away.  George  Lynch 
lives  in  Lake  County.  lUinojji. 


''Sonny"  Given  to  Elmer 

Elmer  Hoth  of  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  sent  in  his  name  aoj) 
I  gave  him  "Sonny  "    Elmer  and  his  friends  have  great  timet 
He  says  he  t6ok  an  old  vinegar  baitcl  and  made  the  little  cart 
see  in  the  picture. 


I 


"Roine"  Given  to  Clarence 

"Roine"  is  certainly  the  most  popular  citizen  in  Adams  County. 
Indiana.  I  sent  "Roine"  to  Clarence  F  Busick.  Clarence  was  not 
very  well  until  after  "Roine"  came,  but  now  he  is  feeling  fine. 


"Pal"  Given  to  Julia 

This  little  Pony  was  sent  to  Julia  Federer,  Champaign  County. 
Illinois.    His  name  is  "Pal"  and  Julia  calls  him  her  "Little  Pal. 
Julia  was  one  of  the  girls  who  tent  in  her  name  and  won  a  P<my. 


•'Sport"  Given  to  Fred 

Fred  puts  a  ribbon  on  his  Pony  because  he  was  a  winner  att 
County  Fair.    Both  the  Pony  and  Fred  are  winners,    Fr-  d    1^1 
name  is  Hagerman  and  he  lives  in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois    TbiJ 
Pony's  name  is  "Sport" 


I 


As  soon  ••  we  receiTe  your  name  we  shall  send  you 
some  beautiful  Pictures  of  the  Ponies  we  are  giving  away, 
tell  you  all  about  them  and  tell  you  how  to  get  one  with- 
out a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  can't  be  one  of  our  Lucky  Pony  Winners,  because  our 
plan  of  giving  Ponies  away  is  different  from,  all  others. 

Write  your  name  in  the  comer  below,  cut  it  out  and 

mail  to  us,  or  just  send  a  Postal  Card  with  your  name, 
address  and  age  on  it    Do  it  right  now. 


I 


e  40  Boys  and  Girk  Received  P^ 

Here  are  the  names  of  40  of  the  Ponies  we  have  Given  Away, 

and  the  children  who  won  them: 


Write  Your  Name  Here 

THE  PONY  KING.  604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Mino. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and  enter 
my  name  in  your  Pony  Club  so  I  will  stand  the  same 
chance.  I  want  one  of  the  Shetland  Ponies  you  are 
giving  away. 


My  Name  is 


P.  O. 
SUmU 


Agf, 


._./?.  F.  D.. 


Rocksy,  Clareiice  Kanpner,  Adams  Co..  III. 

Tarli«  Alvin  Johnson,  Bond  Co.,  111. 

Toataie,  Lots  McMillan.  Henderson  Co.,  111. 

rritue,  Marie  Parker,  Knox  Co.,  III. 

Jester,  Lucy  Dittman.  Logan  Co.,  111. 

Midget.  John  McCartney.  Massac  Co.,  IlL 

Connie.  Marion  Veatch,  Macoupin  Co.,  IB. 

Ifip,  Gerald  Kingen,  Stark  Co.,  111. 

Winlue,  Johnnie  Morits,  Woodford  Co..  111. 

Heinie,  Clarence  Niemoeller^^artholomew  Co..  Ind. 

Rustler.  Jeanette  McCown.  Floyd  Co.,  Ind. 

Horace.  Leslie  Elmer  Crulq,  Jennings  Co..  Ind. 

Sambo.  Lowell  Comeford.  Lake  Co.,  Ind. 

Daisy.  Leta  Mainline.  Adair  Co..  Iowa 

Fritx.  Ida  Metcalf,  Butler  Co.,  Iowa 

Crescent.  Robbie  Boseck,  Cass  Co.,  Iowa 

Bonnie.  Amyle  Kafer,  Carroll  Co.,  Iowa 

S«.  Nick.  Marcella  Conley.  Chickasaw  Co.,  Iowa 

Empress,  Avery  and  Ofie  Knight.  Chickasaw  Co.,  Iowa 

Laddie,  Robbie  E.  Notton.  Chickasaw  Co..  Iowa 


Derby.  Arthur  PitttimmofM.  Clayton  Co..  Iowa 
Kini,  Victor  Breitbach.  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa 
Tatters,  Percy  Myers,  Fayette  Co..  Iowa 
Snip,  Harold  Wilcox,  Greene  Co..  Iowa 
Pat   Flossie  Meredith,  Jasper  Co  ,  Iowa 
Bess.  Wilfred  Dearchs.  Koasuth  Co .  Iowa 
Cnster,  Lee  Mohr.  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa 
Jnslin,  Norma  Thorson,  Palo  Alto  Co..  Iowa 
Banty,  Lucille  Calvin,  Plymouth  Co  .  Iowa 
Ra«s,  Comie  De  Hoq«h,  Sioux  Co.,  Iowa 
rosy,  Charles  F.  McCov.  Story  Co  ,  Iowa 
Jack.  Bemice  Harvey,  Union  Co.  Iowa 
Gyp,  Lucile  Heflen.  Union  Co^  Iowa 
Jay.  Victor  Harris.  Ashland  Co  ,  Wis. 
Polly,  Alfred  Hokenstad,  Dane  Co..  Wia. 
Jinio,  Pearl  Kerr.  Grant  Co    Wis 
Traap.  Keith  Walker,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis 
Croscent,  Cecilia  Garot.  Kewaunee  Co..  Wit. 
Moi«l,  Roy  Podewells,  Rock  Co.  Wis 
Spertsaaa.  Harold  Pierce.  Waushara  Co..  Wia 


We  haven't  room  to  print  the  names  of  all  of  the  400  children  who  have  won  Ponies,  but  wc  shall  send ! 
the  names  of  several  hundred  of  them.  wiUi  pictures  showing  many  of  them  playing  with  the  ponies  v^* 
them.    All  you  need  do  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once     Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on  the 
or  just  write  your  name,  address  and  age  on  a  postal  card  and  send  to  us.    Do  it  today.    Address 

THE  PONY  KING,  604  Webb  Elds..  St.  Paul,  Mii 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Raising  "600"  Successfully  on  the  Farm 


LAST  year  I  raised  about  600  chicks  with  two  in- 
cubators and  a  brooder,  and  I  cannot  say  enough 
in  favor  of  them.  I  would  never  bother  with  hens 
a^iin;  the  incubators  and  brooders  are  far  superior  in 
my  mind,  as  you  haven't  any  lice  or  mites  to  contend 
wiih.  If  a  rigid  rule  is  enforced  as  to  using  only  the 
t)(^t  hens  and  cockerels,  selling  the  inferior  ones  as 
sodii  as  they  have  enough  meat  on,  a  marked  degree 
of  improvement  will  be  visible  in  a  very  short  time, 
as  well  as  more  profit.  Now  take  your  best  hens  that 
have  vitality,  good  shape  and  condition,  mate  them  to 
your  best  cockerels  that  are  also  in  good  breeding 
condition,  In  the  proportion  of  one  male  to  twenty 
liens  for  the  active  kind,  and  one  male  to  twelve  hens 
for  the  larger  kinds.  Gather  the  eggs  twice  a  day  in 
(okl  weather  and  place  them  in  a  crate  with  small 
end  down,  and  kept  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of 
aiKMit  55  degrees  P.,  in-an  atmosphere  free  from  oil 
0!  bad  odors,  changing  the  position  of  tke  crate  each 
d-iv.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  a  block  of  wood 
111  (id-  one  end  one  day  and  removing  the  block  to 
jnioiher  side  the  next  day,  in  order  to  change  the 
|io  ition  of  the  egg  ii)  the  shell;  do  not  keep  the  eggs 
longer  than  14  days.  *        ' 

Ihe  temperature  of  the  Incubator  should  be  held 
tine  to  the  Instructions  that  come  with  it.  Be  sure 
yoiii  theimostat  and  thermometer  are  correct  and  ex- 
tn  niely  sensitive;  If  so,  you  cannot  help  having  a 
froiid  hatch.  Be  sure  and  fumigate  your  incubator  be- 
l'»if  you  use  It  for  the  second  hatch,  and  don't  forget 
to  I.  movo  the  thermometer;  If  you  don't  you  will  find 
it  liioken  when  you  open  the  door  to  air  the  Incu- 
l>afor.  I  fumigate  my  Incubator  by  heating  a  piece  of 
liii  k  red-hot,  place  It  on  an  old  pie  plate,  then  pour 
a  tablespoonful  of  crude  carbolic  acid  on  the  hot  brick 
and  close  the  door  for  six  or  eight  hours.  After  the 
biiek  has  cooled,  remove  it  and  air  the  incubator  un- 
til all  the  odor  has  evaporated. 

y.y  incubator  is  of  diffusion  type,  heated  by  an  oil 
lanii).  and   I   strongly  advise  boiling  the  top  of  the 


Mrs.  WM.  PENROSE,  Jr. 

lamp  in  washing  soda  after  each  hatch,  and  to  give 
the  lamp  a  good  cleaning,  so  the  heat  will  not  give  a 
bad  odor  to  the  eggs  in  the  egg  chamber.  I  don't 
think  enou^  emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  having 
everything  as  clean  as  possible  about  an  Incubator. 

Last  year  I  had  some  eggs  hatched  by  a  man  who 
did  custom  hatching.  I  took  him  eggs  three  different 
times,  at  the  same  time  I  ran  my  incubators  at  home, 
using  eggs  from  the  same  hens  and  handled  the  same 
way  while  holding  them  for  hatching,  and  this  Is  what 
happened:  I  noticed  the  first  time  I  took  my  eggs  to 
him  he  did  not  wash  his  trays  from  the  previous 
hatch,  nor  clean  his  incubator;  but  I  waited  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  hatch  he  gave  me,  thinking  maybe  1 
did  waste  energy.  When  I  went  for  the  chicks  his 
percentage  was  a  little  lower  than  m\ne;  the  second 
hatch  was  lower,  and  the  third  at)out  one-naif  less, 
showing  that  the  odor  given  off  lay  the  dirty  tray,  etc.. 
Is  very  Injurious  to  the  germ  in  the  egg. 

After  the  incubator  Is  ready  to  be  tested  I  light  the 
lamp  and  run  it  for  a  few  days  so  I  can  feel  safe  to 
place  the  eggs  in  it  for  hatching,  then  follow  the  in- 
structions given  with  the  machine. 

After  the  chicks  are  twenty-four  hours  old,  or 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  hatch  Is  completed.  I  re- 
move the  chicks  from  the  incubator  to  the  brooder, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  them. 

I  have  used  several  oil  and  coal  brooders,  but  find 
now  that  a  good  grate  is  the  secret  of  a  good  brooder. 
I  make  a  fire  In  the  brooder  stove  In  February  and 
I  never  worry  about  it  going  out;  all  It  needs  Is  rak- 
ing night  and  morning  and  filling  up  with  coal.  The 
heat  is  regulated  by  a  thermostat  on  the  side  of  the 
stove — instructions  come  with  the  stove  as  to  tempera- 
ture, regulation,  etc.  Be  sure  to  have  a  good,  dry 
floor,  covered  with  short-cut  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 
Sand,  earth,  bran,  sawdust  or  shavings  are  not  fit  for 
litter  for  the  first  week,  as  the  chicks  are  liable  to 


eat  too  much  of  these  materials  and  become  crop- 
bound.  After  the  first  week  dry  sand  or  earth  can  be 
placed  on  the  floor  and  an  equal  layer  of  litter  placed 
on  top  ot  it. 

During  th^  .irst  four  days  the  chicks  do  best  when 
they  are  conflned  to  a  limited  space,  so  as  to  keep 
them  near  the  brooder.  I  place  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
around  the  brooder,  as  this  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  regulation  of  the  thermostat;  if  you  have  your 
thermostat  regulated  for  the  space  In  the  room  your 
brooder  Is  In,  and  place  a  card-board  ring  around  the 
brooder  to  confine  the  chicks  to  the  limited  space, 
you  will  have  trouble  with  your  stove. 

Now  as  to  feeding  chicks.  As  a  portion  of  the  yolk 
usually  remains  unasslmilated  until  the  fourth  day. 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  feed  the  chicks  until  they  are 
forty-eight  hours  old,  when  I  feed  them  a  little  rolled 
oats  at  intervals  of  two  hours  during  this  and  the 
following  day,  and  then  a  mixture  which  I  place  In 
hoppers  so  they  can  help  themselves,  and  I  have 
found  it  very  successful.  The  mixture  consists  of  a 
number  of  ingredients,  but  I  have  found  through  ex- 
perience that  it  is  well  worth  the  little  trouble  of 
getting  It  together  and  mixing,  and  it  certainly  con- 
tains everything  the  chicks  need.  Out  of  600  chicks 
1  only  lost  about  ten  while  under  the  brooder  and 
on  this  feed. 

The  formula  consists  of  corn  meal,  25  lbs.;  wheat 
middlings.  10  lbs.;  ground  hulled  oats,  10  lbs.;  ground 
stale  bread,  5  lbs.;  black  pepper,  4i^  ozs.;  oyster  shell 
meal,  5  ozs.;  Epsom  salts,  5  ozs.;  bone  meal,  10  ozs.; 
millet  seed,  8  ozs.;  rape  seed,  9  ozs.;  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  2  ozs.;  sulphate  of  iron,  Yi  oz.;  sulphur,  Vi  oz., 
and  allspice,  %  oz. 

When  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  I  feed  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  bran,  10  lbs.;  ground  oats,  10  lbs.; 
wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.;  alfalfa,  5  lbs.,  and  meat 
scrap.  1  lb.  For  scratch  feed  I  use  2  parts,  by  weight, 
of  wheat,  2  parts  of  oat  meal  and  4  parts  cracked  corn. 

Pennsylvania. 
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HE  Practical  Farmer 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


*    63 


Optimism  Spells  Success 


Mrs.  J.  E.  ALMY 


mash  which  I  substitute.  This  always  contains  a  lit-  and  is  adjustable  to  any  height  so  it  can  be  raised 
tie  red  pepper,  charcoal  and  grit.  You  see  early  im-  as  the  chicks  develop.  We  put  a  nail  in  each  sid* 
pressions  are  lasting.  With  plenty  of  sods,  angle  of  the  hover  for  the  frame  to  rest  on.  The  cloth 
worms,  bone  meal  and  such  delicacies  as  delight  the     should  have  two  little  plaits  laid  in  each  side  when 

1 4  ¥  T'S  working  with  your  heart  and  soul  that  makes    palate  of  the  little  chick,  and  with  a  clean  home  to     it  is  tacked  to  the  frame,  so  it  will  sag  in  the  center 
1    the  duty  pleasure."     When  it  was  decided  that     rest  in  and  sunshine  to  bathe  in,  it  will  grow  very     It  should  be  low  enough  to  touch  the  backs  of  the 

if  the  poultry  Industry  was  to  be  continued  on  the 

farm,  "The  Little  Woman"  must  be  chief  manager  of 

the   flock,   I   waded  in  with  little  experience  >plus  a 

large  amount  of  enthusiasm.     I  gathered  facts  from 

poultry  journals  and  consulted  every  successful  poul- 
try man  for  miles  aroimd  that  I  could  reach  by  'phone. 


pidly  into  the  much  coveted  fowl.  chicks.    On  top  of  this  is  a  mattress  or  quilt,  two  or 

So  don't  try  to  Hooverize  your  stock  by  being  afraid     three  inches  thick,  which  keeps  the  heat  in  the  hover 


to  buy  grains.  If  grains  are  high,  your  produce 
naturally  will  have  to  sell  for  more.  Be  a  Hetty 
Green  and  buy  when  the  other  fellow  slunks.  Stocks 
are  sure  to  increase  as  the  producers  decrease  and 


I  gleaned  useful  information  from  all  but  discovered     you  who  haven't  followed  the  crowd  and  quit  poultry 


that  chickens  are  like  humans  in  one  respect — you 
can't  treat  thera  all  alike  if  you  want  the  best  results. 
Common  sense  mixed  in  with  facts  has  helped  to 
solve  many  a  perplexing  situation.  Each  year  some 
new  difficulty  presents  itself  and  has  to  be  met  by 
knowledge  gained  or  experience  tried  out. 

Never  but  one  year  have  1  been  able  to  secure  a 
chick  feed  that  wasn't  two-thirds  wasted,  as  so  many 
seeds  were  untouched.  That's  not  knocking  chick 
feed — it  is  excellent  when  the  right  brand  is  obtain- 
able.    This  goes  to  show  me  that  brands  are  worth 


will  have  something  laid  by  in  the  old  worn  wallet 
for  a  rainy  day. 
New  York. 

THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Profitable  Poultry  Raising 
on  the  Farm 

BERTHA  C.  ELLIOTT 

E  have  been  keeping  pure-blooded  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  for  about  nine  years,  and  find  them 


W 


looking  into.     Have  my  poultry  the  same  surround-     the  most  profitable  for  egg  production,  as  they  are 


ings  that  my  successful  neighbor  has?  If  not,  how  can 
I  balance  the  difference  to  get  as  good  results? 

My  slogan  for  the  hennery  is:  A  great  variety  of 
foods,  so  that  each  hen  and  chick  can  secure  what 
suits  its  tastes  and  needs  best.  A  great  variety  of 
busy  work  to  keep  them  scratching,  for  laziness  spells 
death  to  the  most  promising  chick. 

The  first  year,  in  many  ways,  was  my  most  success- 
ful year  with  chickens,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
"Johnny  on  the  spot"  for  every  difficulty 
that  arose,  and  was  so  imbued  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  strong  desire  to  prove  to 
my  "better  half"  that  it  didn't  take  a 
country-bred  girl  to  be  a  success  with  lit- 
tle chicks,  that  I  succeeded,  ignorant 
though  I  was  of  my  vocation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  common  sense  by  relating  my  experi- 
ence the  first  year  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. One  day  I  had  extra  men  for  the 
noon  meal,  so  delayed  tending  my  flock 
until  dinner  was  served.  1  might  as 
well  confess,  the  chicks  were  so  lively 
and  doing  so  nicely,  I  was  conceited 
enough  to  think  they  couldn't  go  wrong 
under  my  management.  Imagine  my 
surprise  and  dismay  when  1  beheld 
ninety  chicks  with  drooping  feathers, 
and  looking  as  though  they  were  already 
Buninioning  St.  Peter  for  an  entrance  to 
the  Chiiadee  Kingdom.  When  my  senses 
returned.  1  went  as  fast  as  my  feet  would 
carry  me,  to  a  distant  field  to  implore 
my  husband  to  come  to  my  rescjie.  It 
was  impossible  to  secure  his  services 
then,  so  1  had  to  return  and  fight  the  battle  alone. 
I  worked  from  1  o'clock  until  5,  and  when  I  left  the 
little  brood  their  feathers  were  dry,  and  my.  eyes 
were  dry  and  every  living  creature  on  the  farm  re- 
tired that  night  in  a  state  of  contentment. 

Not  a  chick  did  I  lose  out  of  that  ninety.  What  did 
I  do?  Just  kept  trying  things  that  seemed  suited  to 
their  symptoms,  as  a  doctor  does.  I  reasoned  if  a 
thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  so  1  took 
each  of  that  ninety  and  dipped  their  little  bills  Into 
a  solution  of  warm  sour  milk,  powdered  charcoal  and 
red  pepper,  t.ien  gave  them  another  drink  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  made  use  of  flannels.  What  was  the 
trouble?  I  don't  know,  unless  they  were  chilled.  At 
any  rate  if  ever  I  have  more  chicks  with  wet  down 
I  shall  serve  them  with  like  treatment. 

Generally  any  chick  that  isn't  promising  at  birtn 
is  killed,  but  last  year  the  hatches  were  so  poor,  due  to 
known  causes,  that  we  saved  some  not  strong  on  their 
feet 

were  apparently  as  strong  as  their  more  sturdy  broth 
era  and  sisters.  ^ 

Several  years  of  experience  has  led  me  to  give  only 
water,  ground  charcoal  and  grit  for'the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  chickens  have  left  the  incubator. 
Then  for  three  days  sour  or  sweet  milk  and  bread 
crumbs  or  Johnny  cake  with  boiled  eggs  (not  Infertile 
eggs  from  the  incubator,  either  >.  After  the  third 
day  I  begin  the  use  of  small  grains,  milk.  mash,  oat 
flake,  etc..  keeping  before  them  in  hoppers  a  variety 
of  foods.  My  .Tohnn  cakes  cease  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  as  the  results  are  not  equal  to  the  labor  it 
takes,  and  they  continue  in  their  good   habits  by  a 


good  layers  and  the  white  eggs  bring  more  in   the 
New  York  market. 

We  began  the  year  1917  with  200  hens,  one-half  year- 
lings  and  one-half  pullets,  and  have  the  same  num- 
ber now,  January,  1918.  These  have  free  range  in 
warm  weather  and  are  confined  in  the  house  and 
scratching  sheds  in  cold  weather.  They  are  always 
provided  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  oyster  shells, 
sand,  gravel  and  litter.     In  the  morning  they  are  fed 


It  should  be  removed  in  the  daytime  after  the  chicks 
are  a  few  days  old. 

After  the  chicks  have  their  spuper  they  are  put  to 
bed  in  these  hovers  and  a  small  handful  of  hay  laid 
over  the  opening  so  they  cannot  run  out,  but  not 
enough  to  shut  out  the  air.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  them  crowd  in  the  corner  of  the  brooder  and 
smother   before   being    put   Jo   bed. 

The  chicks  are  left  in  the  incubators  until  they  are 

thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  old,  when  they  are  put 

in  the  brooders,  which  have  been  warmed  and  have 

warm  sand  and  hay  seed  on  the  floor.    The  flrst  day 

they  are  fed  grit  and  bread  crumbs.     Small  dishes 

containing  grit  and  charcoal  are  kept  in  the  broods 

ers.     Water  is  given  them  in  home-made  fountains 

On  the  second  day  chick  food  is  fed  for  two  meals 

and  bread  crumbs  for  the  other  meals.     After  this 

they  are  fed  chick  food  in  the  morning  and  at  lo 

o'clock  and  3  o'clock  they  are  fed  a  mash  consisting 

of  4  parts  each  of  ground  oats   (sifted),  corn  meal, 

middlings  and  bran.  2  parts  beef  scraps   (sifted),  i 

part  bone  meal,  and  moistened  with  thick  sour  niilji 

or  curd,  feeding  what  they  will  eat  up  clean.     After 

they  are  a  week  old  they  are  fed  ground  beets  at  noon, 

beginning  with  a  few  and  gradually  increasing  tlie 

amount  at   night;    we  give  all   the  chick   feed   they 

will  eat.     The  brooders  are  kept  clean 

and    free   from    lice.     As    soon    as   the 

chicks    are    strong    enough    they    run 

aroui  1  the  brooder  house  and   are  let 

out  In  yard  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 

warm  enough. 

When  they  are  six  weeks  old  the 
cockerels  are  taken  out  and  put  in  small- 
er brooder  houses,  fed  all  they  will  cat 
and  fattened  as  soon  as  possible.  Ours 
which  hatched  the  middle  of  April  were 
all  sold  before  the  flrst  of  August.  The 
ll^ooner  they  can  be  sold  after  weighing 
two  pounds,  the  more  money  there  is 
in  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
money  raising  Leghorns  for  broilers 
at  the  present  price  of  feed,  but,  of 
course,  one  has  to  raise  some  to  get 
the  pullets.  We  sold  94  broilers  which 
came  to  $53.78,  and  have  over  a  hun- 
dred   pullets    left. 

We  consider  that  after  several  years' 
experience   with   raising   chickens    with 
hens,  and  brooders  heated   with  lamps, 
that  we  have  found  the  best  way   (for 
us   at    least),    with   the    flreless    brood- 
ers.    We   lose   very    few    chicks    from    sickness.     Of 
course,   there  are  a  few  weak   ones  which  die  in  a 
few    days    after    hatching.      We    have    not    had   any 
trouble  with  leg  weakness  since  feeding  bone  meal. 
One  mistake  we  have  made  with  our  pullets  was 
not  to  have  leg  bands  to  put  on  the  ones  which  laid 
fit-st  and  saving  them  for  breeders.     We  have  tried 
it  for  one  year  and  know  it  makes  a  difference  about 
the   pullets  beginning  to  lay  early. 

The  eggs,  which  are  all  cleaned,  are  sent  to  a 
New  York  commission  house,  where  we  get  the  high- 
est market  price  for  fancy  white  eggs.  For  them, 
during  1917,  we  received  $793.84,  besides  those  used 
and  incubated.  We  sold  94  hens  for  $61.12.  This 
makes  a  total  income  from  hens  and  chickens  of 
$908.74,  besides  eggs  and  a  few  fowls  used  by  the 
family. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  the  feed  cost, 
but  the  feed  bought  and  raised  on  the  farm  did  not 
^'ost  over  $500.  We  cannot  raise,  as  much  grain  as 
as  possible.  The  brooders  are  inexpensive,  being  we  would  like,  as  the  work  has  to'  be  done  by  hired 
made  from  dry  goods  boxes,  and  can  be  made  by  any  help  and  that  is  hard  to  get.  Although  we  have  to 
one  who  can  use  a  hammer  and  saw.  They  are  sup-  buy  nearly  all  the  feed  but  corn,  we  know  our  hens 
posed  to  be  6  feet  long.  3  feet  wide  and  18  inches  more  than  pay  for  the  labor  of  caring  for  them, 
high.  Ours  are  different  sizes,  according  to  tne  size  We  have  taken  The  Practical  Farmer  for  over 
?\^!'^^^''^^'^^^''^'^^^^^'^''^^°^^^^^  over  18  inches  twenty  years  and  have  received  much  help  from 
h  gh.  Each  one  has  two  panes  of  glass  in  front  to  give  the  poultry  numbers  and  the  poultry  talks  each  week. 
Plenty  of  light.  Each  one  has  a  hover  18  inches  We  are  trying  to  do  better  each  year  with  our  poul- 
square  and  about  8  Inches  high.  The  Inside  of  the  try  and  always  find  some  way  to  improve  on  our 
hot  om  is  covered  wUh  roofing.  An  opening  314  methods.  We  will  put  forth  a  good  effort  this  year 
Inches  square  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  one  side  for  the  to  surpass  last  year's  record  and  do  our  share  toward 
chicks  to  go  in  and  out.  These  have  fine  hay  in,  fixed  feeding  the  world, 
like  a  nest.     The  cloth  cover  is  attached  to  a  frame        New  York. 


A  Pen  of  Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks  in  tha  7th  N.  A.  Ebb  Laying  Contest, 


2  quarts  of  oats  to  each  35  hens;  this  is  scattered  in 
the  litter  so  they  have  to  work  for  it.  In  the  winter 
they  also  have  mangel  beets,  which  are  fed  whole,  and 
sour  milk.  At  noon  they  are  fed  a  warm  mash,  con- 
sisting of  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs. 
ground  oats,  50  lbs.  beef  scraps,  25  lbs.  oil  meal.  We 
have  not  used  corn  meal  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
high  cost.  We  feed  what  they  will  eat  in  about  flf- 
teen  minutes.  At  night  they  are  fed  shelled  corn  and 
scratch  feed;  this  is  warmed  in  the  oven  in  cold 
weather.  We  feed  enough  so  their  crops  are  full  when 
they  go  on  the  roost.  The  houses  are  kept  clean  and 
free  from  lice. 

We  plan  to  raise  enough  chickens  each  year  to  re- 
place the  yearling  hens  which  are  sold.  On  March 
15th  we  set  our  incubators  with  eggs  from  the  year- 
ling hens  and  hatched  about  250  chickens,  which  were 
put  in  flreless  brooders  in  a  brooder  house  which  is 
heated  with  an  air-tight  wood  stove.    We  keep  a  flre 


U)st  very  few  and  in  four  weeks  these  weaklings     only  in  the  daytime,  keeping  the  temperature  as  even 
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AMIATTER  which  all  of  us  will  do  well  to  consider 
every  day  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  every 
American  cHI^n  for  the  success  of  our  arms  in  our 
war  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  all  that's  good 
for  us  as  a  people  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  in 
general— and  brought  right  down  to  flrst  principles 
that  means  your  responsibility  and  mine. 

It's  quite  possible  that  many  of  us  don't  approve  of 
everything  that's  being  done  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war— I'm  sure  we  don't  and  I  guess  It's  the  same  with 
you.  For  our  part,  we  can't  see  why  incompetence 
should  be  tolerated  in  officials  charged  with  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  the  war  because  the 
party  in  power  doesn't  happen  to  possess  men  better 
fitted  for  those  particular  Jobs,  while  able  men  for  the 
positions  who  happen  to  differ  In  domestic  policies 
with  the  administration  are  barred  from  rendering 
the  assistance  they  would  be  glad  to  give;  it  seems 
like  a  poor  time  to  fuss  over  politics.  We  believe  In 
the  coalition  cabinet  idea  that  has  done  so  much  for 
Great  Britain  and  France— "the  best  available  Ameri- 
can  for  the  job"  sounds  broader,  bigger  and  better 
calculated  to  win  than  "the  best  available  DemocnU 
for  the  Job!" 

Again,  If  "food  will  win  the  war"  and  if  "the  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  of  the  farmers  of  America"  is 
depended  upon  (as  the  President  said  In  his  recent 
message  to  the  Urbana  conference)  to  "bring  to  a  tri- 
umphal conclusion  this  great  last  war."  Its  hard  to  see 
how  it  Is  good  policy  to  curtail  production  by  drafting 
for  military  service  the  best  and  strongest  of  our 
young  farmers.  Yet  our  criticism  of  these  and  other 
policies  of  the  administration  (which  honest  criticism 
the  powers  that  be  are  sometimes  unfair  enough  to 
call  "unpatriotic")  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  personal 
rfsponslbllity  which  rests  upon  each  %l  us  to  do  his 
Individual  utmost  to  win  the  war. 

It's  the  degree  to  which  we  Americans  manifest 
that  willingness — yes,  eagerness — to  do  our  Indi- 
vidual best,  no  matter  what  the  other  fellow  does, 
that  is  going  to  make  or  break  us.  The  Administra- 
tion has  made,  and  will  make,  mistakes— it  would  be 

marvelous  administration  indeed  If  It  didn't;  our 
1'  iRhbors  may  or  may  not  do  their  duty;  these  things 
aro  beyond  our  control — but  there's  one  thing  that 
i^'ii't— the  doing  of  our  own  personal  duty  to  the  limit 
^and  that's  our  particular  business  today,  tomorrow 
and  every  day  until  the  war  is  won. 

In  every  walk  of  life  there's  a  work  to  be  done  and  a 
Sacrifice  to  be  made  for  our  country  this  year  If  we 
aie  good  Americans.  For  the  farmer  one  duty  seems 
plain  and  clear.  That  "Food  will  win  the  war"— or  at 
least  have  a  very  big  part  in  winning  it— is  true  be- 
yond a  question,  even  If  the  saying  of  It  is  getting  a 
'iftlf^  trite  and  trying  to  our  ears.  And  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  produce  It.  Of  course  It's  easy  to  say  and  hard  to 
^o;  Of  course  labor  is  scarce  and  high  priced — as  also 


are  fertilizers,  implements,  etc.;  of  course  there  will 
be  waste  in  the  handHng  and  marketing  of  our 
product — yes  and  profiteering  on  it,  too,  most  likely; 
of  course  some  of  our  neighbors  won't  do  their  full 
duty  in  producing — and  it's  hard  to  work  ourselves 
nearly  to  death  while  the  other  fellow  loafs  on  the 
job.  Oh  yes,  of  course.  But  all  these  discouragements 
and  hardships  don't  release  us  from  our  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  use  every  ounce  of  brain  power  and 
muscle  we  possess,  every  piece  of  machinery  available, 
every  foot  of  land,  every  accessory — everything  we  can 
scheme  and  put  our  hand  to — ^to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  food  this  season.  When  we've 
done  that — and  not  till  then — will  we  have  done  our 
duty  as  American  citizens  and  farmers.  The,  result 
isn't  ours  to  worry  about — ^it's  "The  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  for  us — "Thelr's  not  to  reason  why, 
their's  but  to  do— and  die!"  And  U  we  all  shoulder 
our  individual  responsibility  and  do  our  very  best,  in 
spite  of  handicaps  and  discouragements,,  our  "doing" 
won't  be  followed  by  "dying,"  but  by  winning! 

But  remember — it  won't  do  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  other  fellow's  mistakes  or  shortcomings; 
we  have  our  own  individi^al  responsibility  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  farmers — and  it's  going  to  take  about 
all  our  time  to  shoulder  it  successfully.  And  It  won't 
do  to  give  up  before  we*  begin — not  to  plant  because 
we  can't  see  just  how  we  are  going  to  cultivate  and 
harvest.  We  surely  won't  reap  what  we  don't  sow, 
but  if  we  sow.  plentifully  and  wisely  and  use  our  brain 
and  muscle  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  will  have 
done  our  duty — and  we  can  well  afford  to  trust  our, 
and  our  country's,  God  for  the  results. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Our  Poultry  Raisers  Tell  How 

FROM  the  many  splendid  stories  sent  in  by  The 
Practical  Farmer  readers,  four  have  been  selected 
for  the  awards,  the  editors'  selection  being  in  accord 
with  their  best  judgment  of  the  purposes  and  intents 
of  the  sevferal  authors.  Other  stories  were  selected  for 
future  publication,  because  of  their  special  merit. 
None  of  the  articles  were  devoid  of  either  value  or 
Interest;  the  very  great  number  offered  prohibits 
publication  of  all  of  them  even  in  the  course  of  a  year 

In  the  articles  published  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  most  intense  thought  and  reasoning  out  of  prob- 
lems that  are  vitally  essential  to  ultimate  success  In  a 
profession  or  Industry  that  Is  of  the  highest  economic 
Importance,  and  one,  like  all  other  callings,  that  re- 
quires the  usual  ambition,  perseverance  and  exercise 
of  common  sense.  Every  story  submitted  echoes  the 
heart  beats  of  honest  poultrymen  and  women  earnest- 
ly striving  to  do  the  right  thing  correctly  and  ever- 
lastingly, the  only  way  to  success.  Some  of  the  stories 
make  plain  the  methods  that  have  resulted  in  profits; 
others  tell  in  simple  manner  of  feed  mixtures  that 
keep  young  poultry  alive  and  growing,  while  still 
others  contain  little  things  that  secure  big  results; 
all,  every  one  of  them,  of  real  value. 

Collectively  these  articles  make  a  symposium  not 
easy  of  duplication  In  Intrinsic  worth,  really  forming 
a  text  at  once  powerful  and  conclusive  in  its  fullness 
of  educational  worth.  To  the  amateur  this  special 
issue  offers  the  practices  of  successes  in  his  chosen 
field — the  experienced  poultry  man.  always  of  sound 
judgment  and  readily  absorbing  the  good,  no  matter 
from  whence  it  comes,  finds  a  bright  thought  here  or 
a  new  kink  there,  and  promptly  adopts  either  or  both 
for  his  or  her  purposes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  field  of  poultry  cul- 
ture is  covered  in  the  stories  published  herewith  and 
to  be  published  hereafter;  naturally  questions  will 
arise  throughout  the  year  based  on  the  articles  pub- 
lished— the  Poultry  Editor  freely  offers  every  assist- 
ance at  his  command  and  Invites  such  correspondence 
as  will  not  only  benefit  the  individual  concerned,  but 
all  who  may  be  interested.  The  editors  of  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  from  so  many  interested  writers 
and  at  the  same  time  congratulate  the  winners  in  the 
contest. 

"Do  Better  What  You  Do  Best" 

WHEN  it  came  to  selecting  a  slogan  for  this  year's 
work,  Wisconsin  adopted  one  which  might  well 
serve  all  of  us.  Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  of  their  agricul- 
tural college,  selected  the  phrase,  "Do  better  what 
we  do  best."  as  the  guiding  star  for  the  year's  work. 
This  Is  the  time  all  of  us  can  best  do  our  duty  by 
sticking  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do.  Maybe 
some  one  else  somewhere  has  made  a  lot  of  money  In 
some  erop.    For  U8  to  tqr  to  do  likewise  would  be  to 


invite  failure,  as  our  conditions  and  equipment  might 
not  be  the  same  as  his.  The  old  caution  about  chang- 
ing horses  when  crossing  a  stream  is  as  true  for 
farmers  as  it  is  for  travelers.  What  we  will  need  this 
year  is  results  more  than  experience  and  while  the  lat- 
ter may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  now  is  no  time  to 
acquire  it. 

Uncle  Sam's  Advice  is  Free 

P»  VERY  now  and  then  we  receive  from  Washington 
*-*  notice  of  various  swindles  being  worked  on  farm- 
ers by  persons  who  pretend  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment. First  it  is  in  connection  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration,  then  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  now  the 
new  income  tax  law.  The  commonest  form  is  for  the 
supposed  representative  to  demand  a  fee  for  informa- 
.tion  or  inspection  rendered,  although  many  compli- 
cated and  well  planned  schemes  have  been  tried.  In 
every  case,  however,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  all 
federal  agents  have  proper  credentials  and  none  of 
them  demand  a  fee  for  their  services.  Representatives 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  each  county  and  will  give  free  all  the  aid 
necessary  in  making  out  income  tax  reports.  As  we 
stated  in  our  January  15th  issue,  these  documents 
must  be  filled  out  before  March  1st,  so  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,— If  you  are  single  with  an  income 
of  $1000,  or  married  with  an  income  of  $2000— you 
had  better  attend  to  it,  but  do  not  trust  to  an  im- 
postor or  pay  a  fee  for  advice  from  a  federal  agent. 

Helping  Now  to  Guarantee  a  Crop 

A  BOUT  this  time  every  year  the  farm  press  urges 
^^  the  testing  of  seed  corn.  Due  to  the  weather 
conditions  last  fall  in  nearly  all  corn  growing  sec- 
tions good  seed  for  this  year's  planting  will  be  scarce 
and  the  value  of  testing  is  greater  than  ever. 

Judges  at  the  eastern  farm  products  shows,  and 
county  agents  who  are  in  close  touch  with  corn  grow- 
ers, tell  us  that  much  corn  which  appears  good  for 
seed  is  far  below  requirements  when  given  the 
germination   test. 

Conditions  in  past  years  may  have  justified  the  use 
of  a  ten-acre  field  as  a  testing  box,  but  today  this 
country,  or,  in  fact,  the  world,  depends  too  much  on 
the  result  of  the  crop  to  allow  such  methods  to  be 
practiced.  To  compete  with  the  much  heralded  Ger- 
man efficiency  we  must  use  oiir  best  knowledge,  not 
only  in  the  camp,  the  shop  and  trade,  but  on  the  farm 
also.  It  might  be  all  right  to  guess  whether  an  ear 
would  grow  or  not  when  nobody's  life  depended  on  the 
result,  but  now  when  we  are  charged  with  the  task 
of  feeding  thousands,  when  the  time  lost  waiting  for 
the  replanting  to  grow  might  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death,  seed  testing  becomes  a  national 
duty. 

The  ease  with  which  corn  can  be  tested  has  been  de- 
scribed many  times,  but  If  you  are  still  unacquainted 
with  the  work  a  request  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  or  your  state  agricultural  college 
will  bring  you  full  instructions. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  893,  and  it  is  not  only  interesting  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  five 
leading  dairy  breeds,  but  to  the  experienced  dairyman 
as  well.  It  contains  34  pages,  illustrates  many  pure- 
bred  animals,  has  the  score  card  for  each  breed,  gives 
the  records  of  the  leading  producers,  and  noted  sires. 
Those  who  want  to  make  rapid  and  economical 
gains  in  hog  feeding  would  do  well  to  get  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  906.  "The  Self-Feeder  for  Hogs."  It  not 
only  explains  the  use  of  this  modern  method,  but  illus- 
trates a  number  of  such  feeders  with  sufficient  detail 
so  that  any  one  hndy  with  tools  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty In  constructing  one. 

"Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens  II.  The  Mediter- 
ranean and  Continental  Classes."  is  a  fully  illustrat- 
ed 26-page  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No!  898.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  and  history  of  the  egg 
breeds  It  would  be  hard  to  get  a  more  unbiased 
treatise  than  this  government  publication. 

"Home-made  Silos"  is  the  title  of  Farmers"  Bulletin 
No.  855.  It  contains  55  pages  abundantly  illustrated 
to  show  the  construction  of  concrete,  stave,  wooden- 
hoop  and  the  modified  Wisconsin  silos.  For  any  one 
considering  the  erection  of  a  silo  or  a  new  foundation 
for  an  old  one,  this  bulletin  will  prove  exceedingly 
valuable. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart* 
meat  of  Agriculture,  Washington*  D.  C. 
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HILLPOT 

well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  righl  foun- 
dation for 

PROFFTABLE 
POULTRY 
RAISING  ^,.^„, 

Strong*    healthy    chicks 

from    record    layers    for    ImmediatO 

delivery.    Sftf*  arrival  guaranteed;. 

Leghorns  R«  '•  Red* 

Barred  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Wn9  Book— flhowa  bow  aod   whjr  Hillpot 
Qoality  Chicks  [>ay  yoa  best. 

BaUh—  mi9ry  W»dn—day  and  Tkuradop 


^^^/rv  i^^^ 


■os4 


.•'Qi 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


iP^l 


i''<H 


>v. 


Frenchtowttf. 


J^hat 
iFREE 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


'>.-! 
% 


A 


£^^|K 


Marvel 

Colony 
Brooder 
$17:50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Revulating. 

Super* Automatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive   Patent  Features. 

The  IWARTKIi  in  fruarantppd  to  per- 
form h<'tter  and  to  raise  more  rliirks  than 
any  otlier  Brooder  Bir  Bavins  in  opf  ra- 
tinB  expense.  Will  brood  50  to  inoo  cliioks 
for  leas  than  6 cents  per  day  C'litN  initial 
OOBt  for  equipment  to  lepH  than  one  half. 
Perifect  satiKfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
bark  in  80  days.  Bend  for  Circular  on 
"Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 


100  S.  3rd  St. 


Phila..  Pa. 


One  Turn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 


;2"**»)w<fl*    I  V 


i  Best    construction. 
i  Simplest    to   oper- 
I  ate.     60,  100,  150| 
I  and  200-egg  sizes. 

i  Write  for   1918  Catalog. 

I  ROLLER    TRAY     INCUBATOR    CO.  | 

I  304-  Grant  Ave.,  Nutley.  New  Jeraey  i 

%IIIIIIIIIMIIIIIItlllllMlllltlllllllll,llllllll,IMIIIIIII>IIIMIIIIIIII,lllll* 

THE  SELF-OIUNB  WINDMILL 

hm»  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  geanng  of  the  earlier^ 
Aermolors.  making  them  self-oil 
ins.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constant!) 
floods  every  bearing  vrith  oil  pre-T 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  th^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  , 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engmes.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water   Supply    Good*    and    Stvel    Frame    Savrs. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,Chieate 


—  "Eglantine"  Cockerels,  $5  ^ 

The  best  bred-to-lay  White  Leehorns  ever 
produced.  Same  strain  as"Lady^lantinA,'* 
314  eggs  in  one  year,  and  "Queen Caroline," 
708  eggs.  "Queen  Mary,"  706  eggs.  "Queen 
Beth,"  665  eggs  in  three  years. 
Eglantine  cockerels  will  greatly  increase  the  yield  oi 
your  Oock.  Your  State  Eip.  SUtlon  knows  of  our  work. 
tnteretting  folder  free.     Write 

_,       ^      EOI.ANTINB  FARMS 

Box  P     Greensboro,  Maryland 


EB  SAIiE.  Pairs,  trlon,  penn  all  varieties.  RocI{R, 
s, Wyandottes.  I,,eghorns.  OrpinKtoncAndelusians, 
Qamplnes.  Hamburgh,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.  Prices 
low.     Kalph    H.    Raby,    MiLLKKSHi'im,   Ohio. 


Ringl 


a     Barred   Rock  eggs  from  best  blood 
er    ••thIMtion  and   utility  Mock.    Satis- 
faction Kuaranteed.     Catalogue  free. 
J.  W.  HAIiL.,  MARION  NTATION.  HD. 


V^\w  CLcal^    namnioth  RronB«  Tnrkrye 

*^*'*    ^C»I«5    Kred  from  20  to  24  Ih.  I 


lom. 


ipnsand  4(i  Ih. 
FAIB  TIBW   FARn,  Nt.  MIdncy.  ¥a. 


VTII^fTT  fft.   C.   RRI>«  that  laid  all  winter.    16 

eggs,  |I.7ft:  SO  eggs,  fA.OO.    Thrt^  cont  ntanip  for  reply. 

I<.  D.TODER.  DirBEiIN,  PA. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tleers  you  "law  it  in  Tlie  Practical 
Farmer." 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


How  I  Succeeded  With  Turkeys 


MRS.  F.  M 

My  turkey  experience  began  in  1901, 
when  an  aunt  gave  me  10  White  Holland 
eggs  and  I  raised  from  them  seven  big 
gobblers.  I  have  raised  turkeys  every 
year  since,  except  one.  This  has  given 
me  some  turkey  "experience"  that  I  am 
glad  to  pass  on.  I  have  had  disappoint- 
ments and  losses,  of  course,  but  the  off 
years  I  made  expenses — usually  a  nice 
profit.  I  enjoy  the  work.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  it  and  it  is  recreation 
from  my  house  work. 

I  have  tried  only  well  developed  pure- 
bred White  Hollands  and  always  have 
the  tom  and  hens  unrelated.  I  have 
not  kept  stock  more  than  two  years  old, 
as  I  fear  greater  risks  of  disease  in  the 
old  ones  and  they  weigh  more  to  sell. 
I  think  I  shall  try  Lady  Jane  and  Queen 
more  than  the  two  years  if  they  do  as 
well  as  last  year.  One  year  I  added  a 
young  hen  to  the  trio  of  2-year-olds.  She 
did  little  good  and  almost  died  from  a 
wounded  back.  It  might  be  done  if  the 
toms'  claws  were  trimmed.  Young  toms 
and  old  hens  are  all  right. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  they  be- 
gin laying  about  three  weeks  from  the 
first  mating — usually  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  early  in  April.  It  is  easier  to 
know  where  they  are  every  minute  for 
a  day  or  a  few  days,  rather  than  to  half 
watch  them  many  days  and  not  find  the 
eggs,  either. 

We  mark  our  hens  so  we  can  distin- 
guish them.  Last  year's  method  was 
most  satisfactory.  We  sewed  a  band  of 
shoe  leather  on  right  leg  of  Lady  Jane, 
one  on  Helen's  left  leg,  and  Queen  was 
unmarked.  We  usually  keep  only  three 
hens. 

To  save  losses  from  crows  we  bring 
in  each  egg  as  soon  as  we  can,  using 
chicken  eggs  for  nest  eggs,  and  covering 
the  nest  egg  even  when  the  turkey  does 
not  cover  them.  Our  turkeys  usually 
lay  near  the  barn.  I  find  the  cellar 
shelves  the  best  place  to  keep  the  eggs, 
and  those  kept  in  covered  paper  boxes 
or  pans  with  cloth  under  the  eggs, 
hatched  best.  Eggs  should  be  kept  on 
the  side  and  turned  every  day  (I  lost 
some  one  year  by  neglecting  to  turn 
them)  and  should  be  set  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  put  more  than  eleven 
eggs  together,  as  I  put  this  number  un- 
der our  White  Wyandotte  hens.  I  pre- 
fer to  set  under  chicken  hens,  because 
eggs  can  be  set  fresher,  thus  starting 
turks  earlier,  safer  nests  can  be  chosen 
usually,  and  the  turkey  hen  ought  to 
make  a  second  laying.  Then  she  should 
lay  more  than  she  could  well  cover — 
from  16  to  23  the  first  laying  and  12  to 
20  the  second  laying.  1  have  made  them 
lay  a  third  time,  but  never  had  the  tur- 
keys do  much  good.  Last  year  Lady  Jane 
laid  42  eggs  without  stopping  and  I  did 
not  ask  her  to  do  more,  but  gave  her 
four  of  the  eggs  about  to  hatch,  then 
gave  her  the  18  babies. 

I  try  to  set  two  chicken  hens  at  once 
to  conserve  time  in   caring  for   poults. 

"Always     set     turkey     eggs     on     the 
ground"  has  not  stood  my  test.       They 
hatch  quicker  and  better,  I  think,  up  off 
the  ground  in  good  nests.    I  line  the  nest 
with   inverted   sod,  then   use  plenty  of 
soft  grass  or  straw.     I  mark  eggs  with 
date  of  hatch — as  "5-9"  means  they  are 
due  to  hatch   May  9th.     If  possible,  I 
select  secluded  nests  where  babies  can- 
not  get  out  of   the  nests.       Each   hen 
should  be  dusted  with  good  insect  pow- 
der.    It  Is  not  safe  to  miss  for  a  day 
looking  after  the  eggs  and  making  sure 
all  is  right.     The  nest  must  be  kept  a 
good  shape,  with  eggs  not  piled  up  nor 
spread  out  too  far,  and  must  be  clean. 
If  the  hen  quits  and  the  eggs  get  cold 


HAYNES 

I  put  them  Into  warm  water  comfortable 
to  my  hand,  for  a  little,  then  quickly 
into  a  warm  nest  or  Incubator.  One  egg 
got  cracked  several  days  before  hatching' 
time;  I  patched  it  with  strips  of  court 
plaster  and  it  hatched  on  time,  all  right. 

Near  hatching  time  I  always  wet  the 
eggs  and  nest  well  with  warm  water. 
Sometimes  they  need  wetting  again — If 
they  do  not  promptly  get  out.  After 
hens  are  handled  every  day  one  can 
easily  remove  shells  and  watch  that  all 
is  well.  It  is  best  to  take  babies  to  the 
house  when  dried  off,  and  cover  them 
with  a  soft  cloth  during  the  day,  and,  of 
course,  keep  warm.  It  is  better  to  put 
them  under  the  hen  at  night,  but  we 
would  better  not  sleep  late  the  next 
morning. 

After  the  first  day  I  feed  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  finely  cut  dandelion  leaves, 
feeding  very  little  at  first  and  seeing 
that  they  notice  it.  Eggs  tested  out  of 
the  incubator  are  all  right.  I  have  tried 
other  things,  but  found  nothing  as  satis- 
factory as  hard-boiled  eggs  for  the  first 
ten  days.  I  sprinkle  them  with  good  in- 
sect powder  and  cover  them  for  a  little 
while;  I  powder  the  hens  and  grease  the 
htns'  heads  when  I  take  them  from  the 
nests.  If  weather  is  not  extra  good  we 
put  them  in  the  barn  or  shed  for  a  while. 
I  have  kept  them  so  shut  up  for  three 
weeks,  but  do  not  like  to  keep  them 
there  more  than  a  week.  If  the  hens 
agree  they  run  together.  I  feed  the  hens 
corn  while  giving  the  boiled  eggs.  They 
should  be  fed  often  while  shut  up,  and 
must  have  water  and  grit  with  plenty  of 
greens.  Dandelions,  lettuce  cut  fine, 
short  clover,  sod,  etc.,  I  use  for  greens, 
with  sand  for  grit.  Water  is  most  satis- 
factory in  chick  fountain  and  should  not 
bo  cold  at  first.  After  ten  days  I  feed 
some  corn  bread,  chick  feed  and  wheat 
bread  (not  this  year)  moistened  with 
milk,  and  gradually  change  to  cottage 
cheese,  which,  with  water,  is  all  they  | 
need  when  they  run  in  good  grass.  j 

They  need  roomy  coops,  easily  closed 
to  keep  them  inside,  and  dry,  also  giving 
them  ventilation  and  light.  Until  well  1 
feathered  out  and  a  good  size  they  must 
be  shut  up  while  the  grass  is  wet  in  the 
mornings  and  after  rains. 

We  must  watch  for  bowel  trouble  and 
save  many  by  washing  in  warm  water 
the  soiled  parts  and  greasing  with  lard. 
I  also  put  tar  in  mouth  and  about  nose. 
At  the  first  gape  sniffle  I  sprinkle  the  en- 
tire brood  with  air-slaked  lime  after  they 
are  shut  in  coops — near  dark.  Lime 
helps  keep  away  the  lice,  too,  but  the 
surest  way  is  dust  each  turkey  well  with 
insect  powder  about  feathering-out  time. 
Then  watch  later.  Lice  are  death  to 
young  turkeys.  Turkeys  should  be  apart 
from  young  chickens,  and  do  not  thrive 
if  they  stay  about  the  house  all  the  time. 

When  a  hen  has  laid  her  second  laying 
1  give  her  eggs  about  to  hatch,  and  give 
her  a  family  to  care  for.  I  have  tried 
"letting  her  run,"  but  never  with  suc- 
cess. I  put  her  in  a  coop  for  a  few  days 
then  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  let  her 
out  during  the  day.  They  must  be 
brought  in  every  night  and  fed.  We  lost 
some  fine  big  turkeys  last  year  by 
neglecting  them  a  few  nights.  They 
roosted  on  a  fence  far  from  home  and 
something  killed  them.  A  little  time  and 
some  "smircase"  every  night  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  them  home.  They 
should  be  kept  from  stagnant  water — 
and  from  oats  and  green  corn  as  far  as 
possible.  White  oak  bark  in  drinking 
water  is  our  remedy  for  bowel  disease 
in  larger  turkeys  or  chickens. 

While  turkeys  require  watchful  care, 
they  are  most  intercstiiig'aiuli.I.know  of 
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%^ —  Qiampion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model  —  Double  Fibre 
f  ^liMi^  Board  Case,  Hot- Water,  Cop- 
M^.  '  'mt  per  Tank,  Nursery,  Self-Reg- 
i  HKilM  ulated  Safety  Lamp,  Ther- 
L^^^B  tnometer  Holder.  Egg  Tester.  With 
^  EfMSm  95-25  Hot -Water.  Double  Walled 
H^^^  140-CUck  Brooder-both  only  $12.95. 

Freiffht  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 

and  to  points  beyond.     I  ehip  quick  from 

Buffalo,  M  innea  polls,  Kansas  City  or  Racine. 

Used  by  Uncle  Sain  and 

Agri  '1  Colleges.  With  this 

Guaranteed  Hatching 

Outfit  and  my  Guide 

Book  for  setting  up  and 

operating  you  can  make 

a  big  income. — ^And  my 

Special  Offers 

provide  ways  for 

you  to  make  extra 

money.  Save  time 

— Order  now, or 

write  today  for 

my  Free  Catalog, 

"Hatching  Facta**— 

It  tells  alL    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box49  .Racine.  Wit. 


FOB  SALE  COCKERELS 

iroiii    the    hiKhefli  pedigreed    Barron    hens    In     \ 
America.    Pedigree  of  penn  as  follows: 

Fed.  of  Hent      Sires'  Dams      Hens'  Dams 

PEN  No.  1...278  to  282        28<)  to  '282        275  to  278 

PEN  No.  2.. .275  to  277        281  to  283       272  to  283 

PEN  No.  3  ..271  to  274        280  to  283        272  to  283 

COCKERP:i>4  In  all  pens  with  pedljjrees  as  follows: 

Dams'  Records:  878  t«  Mt  Hires'  Dams:  SBt 
We  have  a  iPtter  from  Mr.  Tom  Barron  xtatlng 
that  this  is  the  largest  and  beet  conBlgnment  of 
birds  ever  shipped  by  him  to  any  onein  America 
We  will  mail  reproduction  of  this  letter  together 
with  prices  of  cock ertls  and  eggs  upon  request. 
Also  White  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
his  highest  |)edigreed  stock 

THE  DELAWARE  EGO  KARM,  Mlllord,  Delaware 


Farm  Manager  Wants  Position 

on  well  ('qulpi>ed  dairy,  poultry  fruit  or  truck  iarni 
Aurk'ulturni  education  and  twenty  years  experience 
in  ail  blanches  Aged  43  married,  no  children  Can 
start  your  new  place  right  with  proper  equipment  or 
hnIM  up  a  run  down  farm  and  turn  it  into  a  paytug 
proposition.  Address. 
NANAOEB,  care  Ttae   Practleal    Farmer. 

Cut  Prices  on  Cooley  Chicks 

15  (HK)  baby  chicks  for  Iniuiediate  delivery 
weekly.  Kedi<.  Kocks,  Wyandi  ttes.  Leg 
boms  and  ducklings.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival,  i'hcaper  than  batching  eggs. 
Write  vour  wants.  Booklet  free. 
J.   COOft.E'V,    Frenehiowa,  N.  J. 

Money  Maliers  for  Yon  ?oorj?is%''HeiS^!5 

(ioldfu  Wyaudotti'  and  20  White  Wyandotte  Cocker- 
els. lU  .S  C  Brov\n  Leghorn  Cockerels  All  high  class 
«t<>ck  Also  M  Hm-  ieniales  and  100  selected  laying  W'hlte 
Leghorn  Henn  Buy  your  bieederH  now.  Prices  teas- 
ouuble.  CTIAH.  McCLAVE.fiox  6.  New  Loaoon.  Ohio 


HADV  mirVC    Headquarters    for    White   and 
D/tDI    vnil./A3     Brown   I.eglio 

Capacity 
50,000 


f.egliornB.  Barred  Kocks 
and  Black  Mlnorcas.  prices  as  low 
as  the  lowest,  booklet  free. 

C.  J.  HTRAWMKR, 
Box  F,  Eilverpool,  Pa. 


Geese  and  Duclcs 


Toulouse  and  Chinese 
Geese.  76  bead  9ele<'ted 
breeders  to  spare.  Ayleaburys.  Kouens,  Pekins.  Col- 
ored Muscoveys.  Cayugas,  Kunners  and  Calls  200  for 
sale.  Best  collection  in  U  H.  Prices  reasonable.  Buv 
your  breeders  now.  Established  35  yt-ars  Write 
<'baa.  HlcClaTe,  Box  5,  Hew  Kiondon,  Ohio. 


Hamptons  Blaok  Legliornt  g-^Tet  n^^^r^r^eS 

cular  before  you  order  chicks,  tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  i<  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable 
brren  on  earth  Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  nox 
B.  FKUtowB,  N.J.      AUo   While  Lrohorn  (lixekt. 


Tiffany's 


SilTer.  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  8.  C.  Reds  fiarred 

^nn^rinr  rhii*kc  Rocks,      Barron  s     L«gborns. 

aUfV^llVl    Vllivns   FPkln  and    Rouen    Ducklings. 

OLDHAM  POULTBY  FARM.  R37.  Phoenix ville.  Pa 


Loolc!— Cliicl(s  $9.00  per  100  and  np 

for  April  delivery  200  000  for  1918.  Eigiit  beet  varie- 
ties Our  ninth  year  Orrterearly.  Fine  catnlociie  free. 
Keystone  Hatebery.  Dept   18,  Rlrhfleld.  Pa. 

Bny  Yonr  Day  Old  Chicks  X"br*i'de'S  ffi 

Famous  Winter  l>aying  Vari.  ties— Rocks  Reds.  I>eg- 
horns  and  Anconas  the  wonderful  egg  producers. 
K.  B.  Hummer  A  Co.,  K.  D.  B.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Day 


.  Old  Chicks  for  Sale  'nVn^eS'tf^g 

and  healthy.  Purebred  and  utility  stock  Circular  free. 
0\A  }Ionesty  Hatchery  Dept.  F,  New  Washington,  O. 

Colnmblan  Wyandottes   and    Bed    fVnsaex. 

Trap-ii'-i'ted  and  free  range  stock  Breedlni;  ninleH  a 
spetrialtv.  No  eggs  or  baby  cblx  Write  wants  Prices 
reHSonaole  RalphWood  ward.Box  18  Grafton,  If  ass. 


D^^^V'C    <|nlck   maturlnir.  laying  blond 
■^^-'^^**J^    line.      Narrow,   evenly    barred. 


E.    R.    MO  IT  DEB, 


Soaderton.  Pa. 


Thoronohbred  Poultry  T\^XT^:mZ 

CaUlog  free.    H.  H.  N4»HB,  <|nakertown.  Pa* 


VAiUH,  13.  Wl.OOt  30.  93.00.  Thoroughbred  Rocks, 
Wvandottes,  Beds.  Hamburprs  fieghorns:  I9  varieties. 
36  years;  caUlogue.     8    K    MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


rhiv     **•    Rnek     Red— Order  now   for  Jan. 

VIIIA    and  Feb.  deliver^.  Hatlsfnrtlon assured. 

^nsfa  Ponllry  Fnms,  •onlhampton«  N.  T. 


Baby 


nothing  that  gives  more  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  nor  better  returns.  While 
they  have  big  appetites,  they  pick  up 
most  of  their  living.  Grasshoppers,  etc., 
just  suit  them.  With  the  cheese  they 
need  little  else  and  their  living  costs  al- 
most nothing  after  the  eggs  at  first,  up 
to  the  corn  at  fattening  time. 

Every  year  turkeys  are  scarcer  and 
prices  climb  higher.  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  pleased  to  dress  them  for  25  cents 
a  pound.  They  lose  about  23i/4  per  cent, 
of  weight  when  drawn.  This  year  sev- 
eral were  wanting  to  come  for  them  at 
25  cents  alive.  We  sold  for  26  cents  live 
weight.    Why  not  raise  more  turkeys? 

Ohio. 


Ventilate  the  Poultry  House 

February  and  March  are  the  months 
that  demand  efficient  poultry-house  ven- 
tilation if  the  stock  is  to  be  healthy  and 
if  egg  production  is  to  be  kept  at  a 
maximum,  caution  the  poultry  authori- 
ties at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Proof  of  insufficient  venti- 
lation usually  is  found  in  damp  or  frost- 
ed walls,  damp  litter,  close  or  impure 
air.  and  the  presence  of  colds  in  the 
flock,  with  consequent  low  winter  egg 
production.  The  body  of  the  hen  con- 
.stantly  gives  off  moisture,  and  this  ac- 
cumulates unless  there  is  enough  move- 
ment of  the  air  to  carry  it  away.  Damp- 
ness fosters  colds,  and  when  a  cold  is 
contracted  the  body  is  too  weak  to  resist 
tlte  attack  of  a  contagious  disease,  such 
as  roup. 

It  is  stated  further  that  the  house 
should  at  no  time  be  tightly  closed.  The 
exercise  of  judgment,  and  a  few  trials, 
will  show  how  much  to  leave  the  win- 
dows open  at  night.  Windows  should  be 
removable,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out 
(luring  the  day,  if  it  is  not  storming. 
Experience  indicates  that  the  birds  will 
not  suffer  from  the  cold  if  they  are  not 
in  a  draft,  if  they  are  kept  working,  and 
if  they  are  not  overfed. 

Plenty  of  air  may  best  be  had  by  tilt- 
ing windows  in  at  top,  as  this  will  not 
let  in  the  rain  nor  put  drafts  directly  on 
tlie  floor.  There  should  be  a  wide  board 
at  each  edge  of  the  window  to  keep  the 
rain  out;  a  strip  of  wood,  sash-plug,  or 
nail  on  this  strip  will  hold  the  window 
at  any  desired  angle.  Both  upper  and 
lower  sash,  where  there  are  two,  should 
lit  arranged  in  this  way  to  get  the  best 
» irculation.  In  a  pen  10  feet  square,  three 
or  four  standard  sashes  should  be  so 
tilted. 

Cloth  curtains  are  not  recommended 
l>ecause  they  soon  become  clogged  with 
flirt  and  are  then  useless.  Where  they 
are  provided  for,  a  good  grade  of  cheese- 
doth  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent 
I'rushing.  The  Cornell  wind-baffler  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  those  plants  in  which 
tlependence  must  be  placed  upon  irre- 
sponsible helpers,  who  rarely  will  leave 
enough  space  open. 


SS  BEAT  RREEIMI  P01T1.TBT.  Choice  hstch* 
Ing  eggs.  Big  new  illusTrated  circular  free.  See  it. 
JOHN  E.  HEATIfOI^B,  Hnrrlsoabwv,  Ta. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
i>een  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
nens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
Jith  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
e-gg  •  will  double  this  year's  production 
or  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert  4362  Reefer  Bldg..  Philadelphia, 
^^llx.^  ^*^*  ^®°**  y<>"  *  season's  supply 
01  More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 (prepaid), 
so  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
^nat  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  If 
hfr"  ^\fy  °°*  absolutely  saUsfled  your  dol- 
lar win  be  returned  on  request  and  the 

rini? J®  ?^/^"  *^^^»  y<>"  nothing.  Send  a 
aoilar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
*|ree  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 

V^^TJ  *  t™"*  ^*»°  ^*»  ™««>«  »  fortune 
out  of  poultry.— AdT. 


Production  Rather  Than  Cheapness 
Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  feed 
the  pullets  in  order  to  insure  a  maxi- 
mum production  during  the  winter.  Feed 
is  high  and  the  tendency  is  to  economize 
by  substituting  cheaper  grains.  In  many 
sections  of  New  Jersey  the  proportion  of 
meat  scrap  has  been  cut  down  very  ma- 
terially. As  such  practices  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  ration  and  lower  its  ani- 
mal protein  content,  they  are  very  detri- 
mental to  production,  and  any  slight 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  ration  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the 
revenue  from  production.  The  poultry 
department  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  relative  cost  of 
feed  and  the  selling  price  of  eggs  and 
other  factors.  The  importance  of  feeding 
well  balanced  rations  was  never  more 
forcefully  emphasized.  The  following 
dry  mash  is  offered  as  the  most  efficient 
ration   at   present   for   feeding  pullets: 


Wheat  bran,  200  lbs.;  wheat  middlings, 
200  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  corn  meal, 
100  lbs.;  alfalfa,  100  lbs.;  meat  scrap, 
200  lbs.;  gluten,  100  lbs. 

This  ration,  based  on  the  local  prices 
formfeed,  will  cost  approximately  $3.12 
per  100  pounds  if  mixed  at  home.  By 
substituting  hominy  for  com  meal  in  the 
same  amount,  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to 
about  $2.97  per  100  pounds. 

The  Government  has  just  limited  the 
amount  of  wheat  for  scratch  rations  to 
10  per  cent.  In  order  to  play  fair  in  this 
emergency  the  person  mixing  his  own 
rations  should  live  up  to  these  regula- 
tions. The  following  scratch  ration  Is 
here  presented  as  the  one  best  suited  to 
present  conditions:  Ground  corn,  500 
lbs.;  wheat,  100  lbs.;  oats,  200  lbs.;  bar- 
ley, 100  lbs.;  buckwheat,  100  lbs. 

At  the  present  price  of  new  corn,  this 
ration  can  be  mixed  at  home  for  about 
$2.92  per  100  pounds,  making  the  total 
cost  of  feed  for  the  laying  stock  a  little 


less  than  $3,  which  is  not  at  all  exorbi- 
tant in  proportion  to  the  present  price 
of  eggs.  These  rations  provide  the  neces> 
sary  amount  of  food  nutrients  in  proper 
form  for  most  efficient  production. 


Fanner  Makes  $1,782.91  from  Poultry 

Mrs.  George  Russell,  a  Missouri  farm- 
er's wife,  writes:  "Last  year  I  kept  365 
Brown  Leghorns  the  Quisenberry  way. 
My  cash  sales  from  my  flock  were 
$1,782.91."  Geo.  Hatch,  California,  says: 
"Following  your  teachings  I  turned  f275 
worth  of  feed  Into  $667  worth  of  eggs." 

For  a  small  cost  we  furnish  our  Prac- 
tical Poultry  Correspondence  Course  to 
farmers  and  Poultry  raisers.  Let  them 
use  it  one  year.  If  they  do  not  increase 
their  profits  50%  and  are  not  satisfied, 
it  does  not  cost  them  one  cent.  Thou- 
sands succeeding  with  our  methods. 
Write  today  for  Bulletin  on  "How  to  cut 
the  cost  of  Feeding,"  and  72  page  free 
book  "Dollars  and  Sense  in  the  Poultry 
Business." 

Sehd  10c.  to  cover  mailing  cost.  No 
obligation  on  your  part.  Write,  Ameri- 
can Poultry  School,  Box  912,  Leaven- 
worth Kansas. — Adv. 
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Today's  Supreme  Car 

In  the  $1250  Class 


The  Latest  MitcheU  Sut— 120.1n.  Wheelbase— 40  H.  P.  Motor 


H 


ERE  is  the  latest  result  —  an  amaz- 
ing result  —  of  Mitchell  efftciency 
methods. 

A  five-passenger  six-cylinder  car  of  un- 
usual size  and  roominess,  with  unusual 
power  —  unique  in  beauty  and  equipment 
—  for  only  $1250  at  factory.  At  a  price 
much  below  any  other  car  of  like  size  and 
power  and  class. 

To  Meet  Today's  Idea 

Motor  car  prices  have  had  to  advance  in 
late  years,  with  the  multiplied  cost  of  steel. 
To  counteract  this  many  economies  are 
practiced.  Some  Sixes  have  returned  to 
Fours.  Wheelbases  have  been  shortened, 
equipment  reduced,  and  standards  sacri- 
ficed sometimes. 

The  Mitchell  takes  another  course.  It  is 
building  a  Light  Six,  identical  in  standards, 
in  luxury  and  beauty  with  the  $1525 
Mitchell.  It  has  nearly  all  the  Mitchell 
extras. 

It  has  all  the  Mitchell  over-strength.  It 
has  our  power  tire  pump,  our  shock-absorb- 


ing springs,  our  reversible  headlights,  our 
dashboard  engine  primer  —  nearly  all  our 
extra  features. 

Yet  it  sells  at  a  price  which  is  not 
matched  in  any  comparable  car. 

Nothing  Like  It 

There  is  nothing  like  this  value  in  the 
fine-car  field  today.  We  can  give  it  in  the 
Mitchell  only  because  of  our  wonderful  fac- 
tory efficiency. 

We  build  the  complete  car  —  chassis  and 
body  —  in  a  model  plant.  In  a  mammoth 
plant,  built  and  equipped  by  experts  to  pro- 
duce this  one  type  economically.  We  elim- 
inate all  waste.  To  produce  such  a  car  at 
the  Mitchell  price  in  an  ordinary  factory 
would  be  utterly  impossible. 

When  you  buy  a  fine  car  for  many-year 
service,  this  is  the  car  you'll  want.  You 
will  know  that  when  you  see  it.  If  you  do 
not  know  our  nearest  dealer  ask  us  for  his 
name. 

S^nd  for  la#Mf  emimlttg  to  MUchmli  Moion  Co., 
Inc.,  Raeinm,  Wi». 


$1250 


P.  O.  B. 
lUciao 


120.1nch  WheelbaM 
40  Honepower  Motor 
5  Stylet  of  Bodies 
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^r^^S^^*  Sixes 


$1525 


MitchoU 
C-42 


—  a  roomy  7-passenr«r  Six,  with 
127-Inch  wheelbase  and  a  hivhly 
devsloped   48-horsepower   motor. 

Thr«e-Paase«c«r  Roadst«r,  914M 
Clnb  Roadlster,  $1560     8edaa.  •«S78 

_CabHolot,  f  1960 
f^oope.  ttISS        Cifnb  Sedan.  92185 

.  ,.*^«»»"-"»;»«urer  Sarrer.  91626 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  and  sub- 
ject to  chance  without  notice. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  15,  1918. 
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Make  ItburFarm 

Produce 
u.™™™ r  More 

After    carefully    pre- 
paring the  soil  the  chief 
1^       essential  of  a  full  yield  is  cor- 
rect seeding.     Merely  dropping 
^^^-r^'"/        the  grain  into  the  ground  does  not 
••    ''  insure  a  full  crop — it  requires  even  dis- 

tribution at  a  uniform  depth.    To  obtain  the 
best  results  use 

3iE>erior 

^GrainDrUls 

They  distribute  the  grain  evenly.  Do  not  skip,  bunch  or  choke.  Every 
furrow  opener  makes  a  perfect,  roomy  seed  trench.  The  uniform  depth 
of  covering  gives  every  fertile  seed  an  equal  start.  This  assures  an 
even  stand  and  well  filled  heads  at  harvest  time. 

Made  of  the  choicest  mat  (rials.  Special  features:  Double  run  positive  force 
grain  feeds — two  feeds  in  one.  Parallel  disc  bearings  Kiuirantecd  for  life  of 
drill.  Superior  telescoping  steel  conductor  tubes — non-breakable;  no  buck- 
ling, kinking,  bending  or  collapbiug.  Superior  patented  oscillating  drag-bars 
insure  50Sc  more  clearance. 

Made  for  sowing  all  large  and  small  grains  in  4,  6,  7  and  8  inch  rows  in 
plain  grain  and  fertilizer  styles.- 

Constructed  for  Use  with  Any  Tractor.  It  will  pay  you  to  use  this 
Drill  because  its  effective  and  economical  sowing  will  bring  you  greater 
profits  in  increased  crops. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Catalog 

Note  the  Warranty.  The  drill  for  your  purpose  is  illustratod  and  described  and  is  backed  by 
Our  Kuaranty.  Call  upon  your  dealer  and  nave  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features 
of  the  Superior  Drill— the  Drill  that  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must   be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not  Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 

SPRING  FERTILIZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Play  safe  and  get  yotir  fertilizer  stored  in  your  own  barn.  War  conditions 
have  decreased  the  supply  of  fertilizer,  and  increased  the  demand. 
Late  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  'X^ltti  Your  Dealer 

Ptw  dealers  hare  •ulficiet.t  ttorace  space  to  carry  larre  fertiliier  tteeks  en 
band.  Shipmcnu  in  less  than  capacity  car  loada-^toSOtoDS— are  discouraaed 
■""even  relused. 

Co  operate  with  your  dealer-place  your  order  now-enable  him  to  combine 
orders  and  make  up  a  full  car  load.  When  your  car  arrives  haul  as  soon  as 
possible-on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take  part  of  the  fertiliser  direcUy  froM 
the  car  if  you  can.     Hasten  unloading— free  the  car  for  other  uses.      **    '      "~ 

Order  Spring  F'crtlllscr  NOW 

Jluroad'^SlTteltTon.'  "**"*''  ■"**  '*  ****  •""•  ""*  **"  '**"'  Partltoward  ffellevlac 
S«a4  far  lileralnre  to  DeeertMeat  IC 


Soil  Improvement 

of  the  National  Fertiiizer  A—oeiation 

Postal  TeUfrapk  BMg.,  Ckiceco         Tke  Manaey  Biag.,  Baltla«r« 


TEUSHOW 

mSAV£CROPS 


TELL  us  what  you  have  to  spray  and  how  much.  W«' 
will  send  you  FREE  this  valuable  book.  Tells  how  you 
can  distinguish  any  bug.  pest,  vermin,  insect  or  disease 
destroyinx  fruit,  pfitato  or  other  truck  crop  and  EXTER- 
MLNATE  them.  74  illustrations.  Address 
THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO..  135  Hnrsl  St..  Creenwicli.  Oliio 


Thrift  on  the  Farm 


Lime  for  the  Garden 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  We  had  a  quantity 
of  lime,  purchased  for  whitewashing  pur- 
poses, and  a  lot  was  left  over,  so  I  put 
it  on  my  garden  just  before  it  was  har- 
rowed. Probably  60  pounds  was  spread 
over  300  square  feet,  in  the  spring  of 
1915.  It  was  so  small  a  job  that  I  took 
it  myself  in  pails  and  spread  it  with  a 
stove  shovel.  I  wasn't  sure  that  it  was 
needed;  I  simply  took  it  for  granted  Lhat 
it  was  because  my  neighbors  were  using 
it.  I  raised  some  table  beets  and  car- 
rots on  that  spot  that  year,  fully  as  big 
as  ordinary  mangels,  and  corn  grown  on 
a  part  of  the  limed  space -produced  the 
earliest  roasting  ears  that  came  on  the 
summer  resort  market,  and  they  were  so 
big  and  so  generally  satisfactory  that 
they  commanded  double  the  price  paid 
for  other  sweet  corn  with  which  they 
were  sold  in  competition.  This  year  the 
same  spot  produced  onions,  three  of 
which  weigh  2VC»  pounds,  .nd  this  isn't 
an  onion  growing  section.  We  have  no 
muck  soil  such  as  big  onion  growers  re- 
quire. Ours  is  chiefly  clay,  and  lime  is 
so  generally  essential  that  an  analysis  is 
rarely  needed. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 


The  Part  Bees  Can  Take 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  Though  rarely 
done,  honey  can  be  produced  at  a 
cost  less  than  either  cane  or  beet 
8ugar.  I  have  taken  off  full  supers 
of  honey  with  no  cost  but  labor.  With 
box  honey  there  is  always  the  expense  of 
foundation,  but  in  cutting  bulk  honey 
from  the  frames,  cells  are  left  along  the 
top  from  which  the  bees  again  start 
comb.  Bait  combs  scattered  about  easily 
gather  dirt  and  when  not  with  the  bees 
should  be  kept  stored  in  closed,  empty 
hives. 

Those  fond  of  bees  are  usually  most 
successful.  Cotton,  buckwheat,  melons 
and  most  farm  crops  are,  however,  pol- 
hnated  by  bees  and  it  is  therefore  a  com- 
munity question  as  to  whether  there  is 
in  the  neighborhood  a  sufficient  number 
of  hives  for  the  purpose.  With  the  mod- 
ern low  hive,  bees  occasionally  store  all 
of  their  honey  above  and  require  feed- 
ing for  winter.  Many  such  colonies  are 
lost  during  the  winter  because  of  a 
8(arcity  of  sugar.  There  is  no  need  for 
this,  for  light  colonies  can  be  united 
with  others  and  separated  in  spring.  It 
is  less  work  than  equalizing  stores  and 
we  do  it  even  when  sugar  is  plentiful. — 
L.  E.  K.,  Arkansas. 

Fitting  Silo  to  the  Herd 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  Lately  our  silo  be- 
came a  little  too  large  for  our  dairy,  as 
we  sold  part  of  our  farm  and  had  to  re- 
duce our  herd.  As  a  rule,  we  could  gen- 
erally keep  the  ensilage  used  up  so  as  to 
avoid  much  spoiling,  but  on  account  of 
the  higher  value  of  all  materials  this 
year  it  seemed  important  that  absolutely 
nothing  be  wasted.  Accordingly  we  de- 
cided to  cut  our  silo  from  its  16-foot  di- 
ameter to  13  feet.  Labor  was  very  scarce 
last  summer,  so  we  proceeded  to  do  it 
with  what  little  help  we  had.  It  necessi- 
tated the  erecting  of  a  40-foot  scaffold 
with    platforms   about   6   feet   apart,   so 


that  any  or  all  of  the  hoops  could  be 
loosened  as  near  together  as  possible. 
After  erecting  the  scaffold  we  removed 
the  upper  ten  hoops  and  then  the  roof. 
Following  this  we  started  to  take  out 
the  staves,  beginning  at  the  door  frame 
and  going  completely  around  the  silo. 
We  then  loosened  more  of  the  hoops  and 
removed  another  tier  of  staves  and  so 
OK  until  the  structure  was  down.  We  al- 
ready had  our  foundation,  so  we  decided 
on  our  diameter  and  counted  out  the 
number  of  staves  necessary  and  proceed- 
ed to  set  up  the  silo,  beginning  next  the 
door  frame  and  one  man  setting  up  on 
each  side.  We  set  the  silo  this  time  with- 
in the  straw  shed,  so  that  there  is  now 
much  less  of  the  ensilage  frozen. — S.  M. 
T.,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Use  for  High  Chair 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  The  way  we  turn- 
ed a  useless  piece  of  furniture  into  a 
great  labor  saver  might  be  interesting 
to  you.  We  had  a  baby's  high  chair,  long 
since  outgrown,  so  we  took  the  back, 
arms  and  tray  off  of  it  and  now  have  a 
substantial  high  stool  for  the  kitchen. 
We  find  it  especially  convenient  to  sit 
on  when  we  would  otherwise  have  to 
stand  up  to  a  table  doing  some  of  the 
work  which  is  always  demanding  our  at- 
tention.— Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  Pennsylvania. 

Extra  Money  from  Ice 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  One  thing  we  did 
this  year  which  we  did  not  do  last  was  to 
fill  our  ice  house.  We  have  also  stored 
several  tons  in  another  little  used  build- 
ing with  the  thought  that  our  nearty 
town  butchers  will  buy  it  from  us  a.s 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  get  warrr.. 
They  are  not  thinking  about  Ice  now,  but 
if  we  believe  all  we  read  in  the  papers 
about  a  shortage  of  the  artificial  supply 
next  summer  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
their  auto  trucks  after  it  .at  the  small 
price  we  will  have  to  ask  to  make  a 
profit  on  what  it  has  cost  us.  Mayhe 
there  is  still  time  for  somebody  else  to 
save  a  little  and  sell  it  as  soon  as  town 
ice  boxes  need  cooling. — W.  W.,  Penna. 


THRIFT  ON  THE  FARM 

Webster's  Dictionary  gives  as 
some  of  the  meanings  of  thrift: 
"Good  husbandry ;  economical  man- 
agement." This  covers  practically 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
of  the  farm.  Since  everybody  is 
talking  thrift  these  days  we  would 
like  to  have  letters  regarding 
some  feature  of  "thrift  on  the 
farm,"  so  that  we  may  publish 
them  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
readers.  For  each  letter  which  we 
publish  we  will  send  the  writer  a 
25-cent  thrift  stamp  in  an  official 
government  folder,  which  will  be 
a  start  for  the  holder  toward  a 
government  bond.  We  would  like 
to  publish  a  number  of  letters  In 
each  issue,  so  write  us  at  once  re- 
garding some  of  your  time  or 
money  saving  methods.  Address 
your  letters  to  the  "Thrift  Editor." 


The  Hill  Colony  and  Magic  Brooders 

burn  hard  eoal.     Built  of  solid  east  Iron;  equipped  with  ponitiTe  jfas 

escape  Hystern;  hoth  top  and  bottom  automatic  heat  control.   Th^'^^' 

brooders  have  become  famous  for  KrowliiR  chicks  whh'l" 

will   produce  a   profit.    They  are   positively  guaranteed. 

If  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim,  after  SO  days  trial,  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Send  for  booklet  descrlhlnR  broodern  together  with  plans 
for  colony  and  laying  houses. 

AGENTS  UNITED  BROODER  CO., 

WANTED.      370  Pennington  Ave^  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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U  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUST 
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Mark  X  before  f  abject  thai  interuti  you  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

£.   L    DUPONT    DE    NEMOURS    &    CO. 

<irMi  ,     ADVERTISING  DIVISION 
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DELAWARE 


Farm  Explosives 


Blasting  Supplies 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Hunting 


Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Leather  Solutions 
Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dips 


'Bronzing  Liquids 


{Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Wood  Pulp 


Pigment  Bases 


Tar  Distillates 


Dyes  and  Bases 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Mbtor  Fabrikoid 


Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 


Marine  Spcl.  (U.S.Std.) 


Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 


Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Vitrolac  Sui n  Finish 
Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Light  for  Mills 


Bridgeport  WoodFinishet 


Auto  Enamel 


Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 
Challenge  Collars 
Novelty  Sheeting 


Transparent  Sheetijig^ 
Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 


Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 
|Py-ra-lin  Specialties 


Is  Your  Farm  Problem 
Lack  of  Labor  ? 

« 

Are  you  short  handed  on  your  farm  ?  Are  there 
stumps  and  boulders  to  remove — swampy  places  to  be 
drained — ditches  or  post  holes  to  be  dug  ?  Is  your  new 
home  held  up  waiting  the  excavation  for  its  foundation  ? 
Is  there  a  crooked,  land-eating  stream  on  your  place 
waiting  to  be  straightened  .?  Are  you  worrying  about 
how  you  will  dig  those  holes  in  which  to  set  out  your 
fruit  trees  ?  Don't  wait — don't  worry — find  out  now 
about 


Nana 


Address 


aty 


Sute 


Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives 

Learn  how  a  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross  Farm 
Explosives  will  do  more  real  work  for  you  in  a  few 
hours  than  ten  men  could  do  in  a  week.  Learn  why 
that  work  can  be  done  more  thoroughly — more  quickly 
and  with  much  less  labor  and  cost. 

Just  now  the  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a 
big  market  and  an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's 
golden  opportunity.  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Explosives 
offer  a  short  cut  to  it. 

Get  Our  New  Free  Book,  The  Giant  Laborer" 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  many  uses  for  Farm  Explosives.  It  will  explain 
to  you  new  methods  which  have  helped  thousands  of 
farmers  everywhere  to  put  more  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion and  to  increase  the  productivity  of  their  farms. 
Check-  Farm  Explosives  in  the  coupon.  Sign  your 
name  and  address.     Clip  it  und  send  it  to  us  now! 
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E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Eatablithmd    t  SO  2 

z DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON. 


Vbit    the    Du  Pont    Products    Store 
llOS  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 


ilii'  1|''M!  •«*♦ 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are : 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Comp«Dy,  Wiimlnirtori.  I>elMware  BxpIohItm 

Du  Pont  Cheralcml  Worki..  Kqu  UW^  B\<\k:.  New  York Pyroxylln"«od"rii«i*^r'  Chemical. 

Du  Pont  FHbrlkold  Comp«njr,   Wilmington.    Delaware I>e«ther  HuiMtltutMt 

The  Arlington  Work..  726  Br.mdway.  New  York Irory  Pyralln  ;ad  Clean.ble  C«ll«I 

HTrl«)n  Work..  Philadelphia.  Pa p^^^   P»»m*nt..  Add.  and  Chem^ta 

Du  Pont  Dye  Work..  WlluilngtoD.  DetawM« '. lj«  Ud  Dye 
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Grottio 
Alaiays 
Grocun 


Send  us  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maiile's 
Success  Tomato  seed  which  will  grow 
a  quantity  of  the  heaviest  and  meatiest 
variety  of  tomatoes.  Every  lot  of 
Maule*s  seeds  is  tested  for  strength  and 
growing  power  before  the  sedlls  are 
sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

i76  page*  fuU  of  valuable  plant'  CpCF 
mg  and  gardening  information  IVIUid 

Write  for  it  to<lay. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  raise  in 
your  garden,  you  will  find  complete  in- 
formation about  it  in  this  catalog. 

Yba  case  money  and  get  freshl$eed$ 
when  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  tne. 

2127  Arch  Str—t  Phila..  Pa. 


SEEDS 

Product  Quiek  and  Potltlvt  Rttults' 

BuUt'a  1918  Garden  Guid*  now  ready  for 
mailing— Telli  how  to  make  a  Kitchen  carden 
fupplr  your  table  with  quality  vegeiablet  ol  the 
finett  flavor.  Follow  our  instructions  and  reduce 
the  "hieh  cost  of  livinc. " 
Send    for    Your    Copy    Today— It's  Free 

Buist'a  Record — Growing  *and  Supplying 
Seeds  of  the  Highest  Grade  since  1828. 

If  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have  this 
book.  It  tells  yoa  what  to  plant  and  how  to  culti- 
vate, and  it  free  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 
Free  flower  seeds  with  orders  of  50  cents  and  over. 

■OBERT  BOIST  CO..  Dept.  J.Phlladclplila.  Pa. 


EEDS 


lUIUbb  ud  Fid  •!  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER' 

M«tf«  t*  kuIN  N«w  BualiMaa.     A  trial 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  «fl';^.  »^ 

—  -  varietiea, 

worUi   Iftc:   UttBM.   12   kinds,  worth   I6c; 
I    T«Bi>ta*i.   U   the   nneet.  wortb   20c:  Tarai*. 
'  7  Splendid,  worth  lOc;  Oaiaa.  8  best  vaatetlM. 
wjyui  Lfic;— 66  varleUea  lo  all:  wortb  76o 

PVARAIimD  YO  PLlAtr 

Writ*  todays  mention  thia  pftflg^ 

6ENb  10  CENTS 

^  to  eoT«r  postace  and  pecktutandi 

^  eai  va  Ihla  v^aM*  Mllaatiaa  af  mr*» 

^  M*tMl'<  tocatkar  with  my  bis  in- 

^  atntetiva.  baaatltal  SaaS  aad  naat 

■Mk,  talk  aU  about  Buekba^s 

>rall  tf  Ud"  Hmit.  PUau,  M« 


KVITBUCKBEE 

BookTor^  P**d  fsurma 

^~  SSI  >aAfiitf9r<i.  m,  I 


Save 
One  Man! 


Would  it  help  you 
in  the  spring  rusli 
to  save  one  man  in 
putting  on  the  dor> 
mant  spray?     Um 

"SCALECIDE"— one  lead  of  hose  will 
spray  as  many  as  tvvo%vith  lime-fulphur. 
And  you  do  better  v/ork-  destroy  San  Jose 
scale,  also  control  leaf  curl,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  bud  moth, case  bearer.leaf  rol- 
ler, pear  pay  11  a,  etc. 

SCALECIDE'Mspleasanttohandle-will 
not  injure  hands  or  eyes  nor  remove  hair 
from  horses.  Spraying  pump  runs  in  oil — 
lasts  much  longer.  Sold  on  Money  BttOk 
Basis.    Send  at  once  for  bcokltt  No.  14. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MTg  Chemists 
50  Churcli  Street    Dept.  R  New  York 


20  Packets  Seeds-lOc 

P*M.  ""•▼»-■•*•  Send  10c.  Dow-before  yoa  forget 
for  this  mammpth  eollection.  We  send  yoa  20  seiwr- 
ate  packets  flneat  Tarieties-one  each— of  BeaU. 
Carrot,  CaMkage,  Celery.  Caewssibei.  Lattueel 
Creaa.  Mwehmelofi.  WalerstieleN,   Onlosi,    ^areley! 


rVrr  I  ■'■■■.T'****''  watersnelew,   OnIom,    ^areley, 

and  CMMren'a  Betanleal  Oarden.  a  curiosity  collec 
tk>n  of  flower  seeda.  With  this  collection  we  send  rebate 
cheek  for  10c.  and  big  caUlog  of  world's  finest  seeda. 

HARRIS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  2M1bmSL.  iLPhuaM.lick 


100  ^"^X^  Plants  $1.00 1^ 

17.00  per  1000.  CaUlog  of  8()  varieties  free.   Kent  quality 
Lowest  pricps.     L.  O.  Tingle.  Box  66.  PlttsTllle.  Md. 


«.  ^'*?»I»  PPFFTofntrodocemir  fVdll^#arf«to«v. 
FL<t  iVT« riVtC  btarina  Btraw berries  we  wUl  send 
as  fine  plsats  free.    MHSOUBiTEO  NOEIT  Ct.'.'  tl.  UNHI,  M. 
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D.  T.  HENDRICKSON 


Market  gardening  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  my  home  county 
of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States  surpasses  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  asparagus,  early  white  and 
sweet  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  muskmelons  and  water- 
melons. The  fij"st  three  are  grown  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  be  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  consequently  are  practically 
farm  crops  with  us.  Hence,  I  shall  here, 
in  t-€ll  how  we  succeed  in  growing  the 
other  five  crops  on  our  truck  farms  in 
Middletown  township. 

Sweet  corn  is  planted  in  hills  from 
3  to  4  feet  apart  each  way,  according  to 
variety.  Four  or  five  kernels  are  placed 
in  each  hill.  It  is  frequently  hoed  and 
cultivated.  All  side  shoots  or  suckers 
are  broken  off.  The  early  varieties  are 
planted  late  in  April,  and  then  for  a  suc- 
cession, late  plantings  are  made  up  to 
July  4th.  The  best  varieties  are:  Early 
Metropolitan  and  Early  Champion; 
medium.  Perry's  Hybrid  and  Long  Is- 
land Beauty;  late,  Country  Gentleman, 
Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Burpee's  White 
Evergreen.  While  the  best,  perhaps,  for 
local  markets,  Country  Gentleman  will 
not  stand  shipping,  as  the  outer  husks 
turn  yellow  and  interfere  with  the  sale. 
Sweet  corn  land  receives  a  good  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  later  growth  is  stimulated 
by  the  use  of  fish,  fish  scrap  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  An  acre  usually  produces  10,000 
ears  of  corn. 

For  early  tomatoes,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  hotbeds  about  the  first  week  in  March, 
in  drills  5  inches  apart  and  one-half 
inch  deep.  Later  sowings  are  made  un- 
til the  last  week  in  April.  When  the 
young  plants  are  3  or  4  inches  high, 
they  are  set  4  or  5  inches  apart  in  anoth- 
er hotbed.  They  are  exposed  to  the  air 
aT  much  as  possible  to  harden  them  for 
planting  out.  While  several  truckers 
raise  their  own  plants  in  this  manner, 
others  prefer  to  purchase  them  from  the 
greenhouse  men,  who  make  the  growing 
of  early  tomato  plants  a  specialty.  The 
plants  are  watered  freely  at  the  time  of 
transplanting  into  the  open  ground.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  set  them  out  In  cloudy 
weather,  or  just  before  evening,  or  they 
may  have  to  be  sheltered  from  the  hot 
sun  for  a  day  or  two.  The  tomato  is  cul- 
tivated thoroughly  as  long  as  the  vines 
will  permit,  but  the  last  two  or  three 
workings  of  the  soil  are  very  shallow, 
otherwise  the  numerous  fibrous  roots, 
which  ramify  every  part  of  the  soil  may 
be  cut.  and  the  crop  seriously  injured  as 
a  consequence.  Tomatoes  are  shipped 
in  a  crate  made  for  the  purpose  and  are 
graded  into  primes  and  culls.  Some- 
times seed  for  late  patches  is  planted  in 
the  open  ground  about  May  10th,  in  hills 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand. 

In  addition  to  the  local  and  New  York 
markets,  many  farmers  grow  tomatoes 
for  the  canning  factories  and  they  are 
a  pretty  good  crop  to  grow  nowadays. 

The  Cucurbltaceae  family — cucumbers, 
muskmelons  and  watermelons — all  re. 
quire  pretty  much  the  same  treatment, 
and  respond  quickly  if  this  treatment  be 
particularly  good.  Every  hill  of  water- 
melons requires  100  square  feet  of 
ground ;  the  others  25  square  feet.  These 
vine  crops  are  not  planted  until  the 
ground  has  become  warm  and  dry,  and 
the  weather  settled.  Cucumbers  for 
pickles  are  planted  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  first  week  in  July.  The  chief 
enemy  of  these  crops  is  the  striped 
beetle  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  sprin- 
kle the  plants  lightly  In  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  still  upon  them.   In  the 


absence  of  plaster,  wood  ashes  may  be 
used.  Because  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  bugs,  weather,  etc.,  about  15 
seeds  are  planted  in  every  hill.  When 
the  second  leaf  appears,  the  plants  are 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  beginning  when 
the  vines  begin  to  run,  and  repeated  at 
intervals  of  10  to  15  days  throughout  the 
season.  Cucumbers  are  usually  shipped 
in  tomato  crates;  muskmelons  in  half- 
barrel  baskets,  barrels,  or  bushel  berry 
crates;  watermelon^  are  shipped  loose 
in  bulk. 

Cultivation  and  the  proper  selection 
of  varieties  are  but  two  of  the  essentials 
of  successful  market  gardening.  Anoth- 
er and  very  important  essential  is  the 
right  kind  of  soil,  which  is  a  rich,  sandy 
loam.  The  next  is  increasing  and  main- 
taining the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
This  subject  of  fertilization  is  one  about 
which  our  successful  truckers  are  right 
up-to-date,  and  keep  well  Informed  at 
all  times.  Liberal  feeding  certainly 
counts  for  much.  Those  who  have  reaped 
the  largest  profits  have  been  those  who 
have  used  immense  quantities  of  both 
stable  manure  and  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers. Land  upon  which  truck  crops  are 
to  be  planted  has  broadcasted  over  it 
from  15  to  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
every  year,  and  fertilzers,  from  800  to 
IDOO  pounds  per  acre,  are  drilled  in  the 
row,  or  scattered  about  the  hills,  where 
the  seeds  are  to  be  planted.  Crimson 
clover  is  sowed  between  the  rows  in 
August,  and  then  turned  under  the  fol- 
lowing spring  with  the  manure  which 
has  been  broadcasted,  consequently 
humus  is  added  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  a 
good  supply  of  nitrogen.  The  growing 
crops  are  stimufated  in  three  different 
ways — by  giving  them  a  couple  of  light 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  by  side- 
dressing  each  hill  with  a  handful  or  two 
of  fish  scrap,  or  by  the  us*  of  two  raw 
fish  to  each  hill.  The  latter  mettiod  was 
employed  by  the  aborigines  in  raising 
their  corn  and  tobacco,  and  by  them 
taught  to  the  white  men  in  this  county. 

Bringing  up  the  subject  of  cultivation 
again,  let  me  say  that  it  is  intensive  cul- 
tivation that  I  mean.  Trucking  soils  are 
deeply  plowed.  Many  vegetables  are 
deep-rooting,  and  all  require  considera- 
ble moisture.  The  greater  the  depth  of 
well  fertilized  and  well  cultivated  soH, 
the  more  available  moisture  is  there. 
After  the^  land  is  plowed  it  is  harrowed 
again  and  again,  and  every  lump  of  soil 
is  thoroughly  pulverized.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear,  the  field  is  cultivated 
and  this  operation  is  repeated  every 
week,  and  also  after  every  rain.  The 
growing  crops  are  also  hoed  often,  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  dirt  drawn  around  them. 
By  so  doing,  not  only  Is  the  moisture 
conserved,  but  the  growth  of  weeds  is 
kept  down,  and  they  are  destroyed. 

New  Jersey. 


Arsenicals  for  Spraying  Apples 
Safety  and  cost  are  the  important  con- 
siderations  in  purchasing  spraying  ma- 
terials. Prevailing  high  prices  make 
cost  doubly  important  this  year.  Most 
arsenicals  are  effective.  Some  are  likely 
to  cause  injury.  The  most  serious  Injury 
is  a  blackening  of  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple,  commonly  called  calyx  burn. 

Calyx  burn  is  induced  during  the  ap- 
plication of  the  calyx  spray,  though  it 
usually  is  not  noticeable  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  approach  maturity.  The  direct 
cause  may  be  unsuitable  arsenicals,  mis- 
handling of  materials,  or  orer-heavy 
spraying. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  made  in  two  chemi- 
cal forms,  neutral  and  acid.  The  acid 
form  is  the  usual  commercial  or  standard 


PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put 
on  every  acre  of  Wheat  in 
United  States,  our  Wheat  Crop 

would  beincreased3OO,OOO,000 
bushels. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 

fbr  correct  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoric 


IMLM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Ahswer  the  farmer's  bier  queationa: 
How  can  I  have  agood  gutlen  vrith 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vesetablee  for 
the  home  table  with  leaet  labor  T 

IRON  AGE '^'^^i:«„ 

Bolves    the    g:arden    labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
btored  iu  iinnaii  space.  Sows,  cov 
ers,   cultivates,  weeds,  ridKcs, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl  ran 
push  it  and  doa  day  s  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions, t4.r>o 
to     $S0  no. 
Write    for 
_     booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co.. Box  lC,,GrenlocIi.N.J. 


n 
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Get  my  big  book  and  snmple  of  Brown  Fenm 
Compare  our  prices  and  quality  wltb  othert*.    Wei 
save  you  Big  Money,    Priees  21c  par  Had  up.! 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORV-FREiaHT  PREPAID 
We    UHp,^  heavy     DOUBLE     GALVANIZKD 
Wire.    160  atylea— Hos.  Sheep,  Poultry.  Horae, 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence  —  Gatea,    Lawn    Kenre,  f 
and  Barb  Wire.     Write  today  for  big  money- 
savlnii  catalog  and  sample  to  teat — fraa. 

THE  SROWN  FENCE  A  WUIE  CO. 
DEFT.    2SS         •         -  CLCVluUID,  OHIO 


SAVE'^25 


on  thie  fine  buggy. 

I  give  you  a  2-year  guar. 

*  antee  and  a  30-day  free 

5a3  test.    I  built  a  big  stock 

ci  buRgies  before  materials  advanced- 

you  get  the  benefit— my  1918  prices  prove  it. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  BUOSIES 

are  known  averywi^ra  for  their  raparior  style. 
Sofahaiid  dnrabilitT.    Br  <Ur«et-fi 


>  -  tiM 


f actorf  ••IHna  plan  and  Ma  output  aara 
yoaoMMMr.   o»«r  2S0.0O0  lo  """- 

moat  popalar  buaalaa  built. 

,  — ~.  .  ~-—   aaad  far  It  ftL^ 

I  ahowaararlMatylaatuaaUctf 

I  and  trila  Imtw  I  aara  foa  froiD  tU 
op.    A  poatal  brinsa  fc-voatpald.j 

N.  C  P¥nXJf%.  Praa. 

CANRwac  Mro.  oo. 


*^ 

{■■■■■■■■■■■■■■liaiiii 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

P»ar.  r\nm,  Ohrrrr.  ««iall  Pralta,  Strswbvrrlea.  Viae*.  NnU.** 
eKNriNIi  HlLK  RrDDKD  fraa  Bfarlnr  ».  H.  HALK  TBEtt 
eEHriNE  Dcllflaaa  APPLES.  Write  far  Irca  aatala*. 

TENN.  NURSCRY  CO..  Box  74  Clavoland,  Tsn"' 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

flhlpments   wanted.       AIM)   potatoes,  applen.  inioo'. 

poultry  and  all  produce.    Prom  it  retiimn.  hipii  prii-rt 

eibba  dc  Bro.,  SSS  M.  Froa*  St..  Phil** 


STRAWBERRIES  T,;>;„Yp"(srtvr.n'; 

be«t).  Bend  ub  one  dollar  carefuHv  wrapped,  (ci  wbif" 
we  will  mall  and  giiaratitee  160  pl'imtn  of  either  ""^.o' 
W  of  earh.  Pant  of  Mini",  river  onlv.  CatalouMip  if* 
NI.AYNAKKR  «  HON.  Wyominir- D'*' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  KiAl?' 

plete  and  nicely  pictured  book.  Telln  all  alo"*  "'! 
viKorouH  Btock  urown  ht-*\  wav.  Bfav^ra  •••»•• 
Nura^r.T.  Merrill.  MIrh.  Bohemian  A'«>"'vm«« 


STRAWBERRY  PUIITS  ^.f^^^fXa"^"^ 

DO  chancen.    Need  <'orn  that  ban  a  germinal  i""'^ 
of  100  per  cent.    Money  back  Kiiarautee.    C*tal'  (t  '"*■ 
S.  W.  ■lAI.L,  Marion  •«atl«B,  VI'* 


ECONOMICAL 
FARM  POWER 


HERB  Is  the  Farquhar  Locomotive, 
a  real  general  purpose  portable 
Farm  Enirine.  This  outfit  is  univer- 
sally known  for  its  convenient  handling 
qualities  and  durability.  The  Farquhar 
Cornish  is  an  ideal  Engrine  for  sawmill- 
ins.  It  is  an  easy  steamer,  furnishing 
dependable  power,  using  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  build  a  full  line  of  Steam 
and  Oas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Stand- 
ard. Our  AJax  Center-Cranlc  Engine 
used  on  both  Locomotive  and  Cornish 
Riffs.  is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide 
valve  type  and  produces  maximum 
power  with  the  least  possible  constunp- 
tion  of  steam. 

"Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers"  is 
the  title  of  a  catalogue  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers on  request  Write  now  for 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.»  Umited 
Box  409,  York,  Penne. 

We  aUo  nuin-ujaoiure  Sato  Hitlt,  I'hreahera, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drill*,  Cultivators,  My- 
draulio  Cider  Preste*.    Ask  for  literature. 


Products  LikeThesc 

come  from  strong,  stout  healthy 
plants,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  hmif,  when 


Pyrox" 


Sprayed  44 
with 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

ROWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43B,  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


^imm 


Farm,  GanUa  amA  Orcfcard  Taab 

Answer  the  farmer's bi«  questiona: 
«i<.w  can  I  (n-ow  crop*  with  lesa  ex- 
panse and  labor?  HowcanloTOW 
liincy  fruit  at  low  coat  T    Tha 


IRON  AGE  1;^ 


Barrel  Sprayer 


(horisontal )  sol  v«s  tha  aprayiiw 
problMn  for  tha  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  waff  on. 
cart  or  aled.  Reliable  aaay 
workinflr  pomp  placed  oxUtde 
the  barrel — prerenta  rustingr— 
all  parts  eaay  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  preanure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizefc. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Writa  today  for  oar  free 
booUat. 


B»leiiiMilITfC».,Bo«    lE,Gre«locKM.J. 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

roR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  Ret  our  prices  before  dis- 
poainsrof  yourbafrs.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoa  and  we'll 
pay  yoa  beat  eaab  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  raeaiTad  and  aaaortad. 
write  us  at  once  itatinv  bow 
.^tmany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
••  Deck  Str*«t  St. 


J 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
wsers   you    "miw    it    in    The   Practical 

*^arnier." 


arsenate  of  lead.  The  two  forms  differ 
in  the  amount  of  arsenic  that  is  in  com- 
bination with  the  lead.  The  neutral  form 
contains  less  arsenic,  is  more  expensive 
to  make,  and  sells  for  a  cent  or  two  more 
per  pound  than  the  regular  commercial 

product. 

The  neutral  form  is  more  stable  and 
less  affected  by  general  atmospheric 
agencies  than  the  acid  form,  consequent- 
ly it  is  less  likely  to  cause  injury.  It  is 
the  safest  to  use  on  peaches  and  other 
tender  plants,  and  should  be  used  on 
varieties  of  apples  susceptible  to  serious 
calyx  bum.  The  neutral  product  is  sold 
by  different  manufacturers  as  neutral 
arsenate  of  lead,  ortho  arsenate  of  lead, 
tri-plumbic  arsenate  of  lead,  or  some 
other  name  which  designates  the  chemi- 
cal nature. 

Varieties  of  apples  vary  in  suscepti- 
bility to  arsenic  injury.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1917  certain  trees  susceptible  to 
calyx  burn,  sprayed  with  a  neutral  arse- 
nate of  lead,  were  practically  free  from 
burn,  while  on  trees  of  the  same  varie- 
ties, sprayed  with  the  regular  standard 
product,  the  injury  ranged  from  about 
50  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  Much  of  this 
injury  was  severe  enough  to  materially 
increase  the  number  of  culls. 

Arsenate  of  lime  is  a  less  expensive 
product  than  arsenate  of  lead.  In  com- 
bination with  lime-sulphur  it  is  just  as 
effective  in  the  control  of  orchard  insects 
as  is  arsenate  of  lead,  according  to  F.  W. 
Faurot,  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  With  it  there 
also  appears  to  be  less  tendency  for  the 
substances  of  which  the  combined  spray 
is  composed  to  break  down  through 
chemical  action  than  when  arsenate  of 
lead  is  used.  Arsenate  of  lime,  however, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  sprays, 
has  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  pro- 
duce injury  than  arsenate  of  lead.  Yet, 
if  a  good  product  is  obtained,  it  may  be 
safely  used  on  apples,  particularly  on 
those  varieties  which  are  not  specially 
subject  to  calyx  bum.  Arsenate  of  lime 
is  also  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory arsenicals  to  use  for  spraying 
potatoes. 


Garden  and  Orchard  Notes 

Pruning  may  be  done  in  the  orchard 
on  warm  days.     Burn  the  prunings. 

The  hotbed  should  be  in  shape  to  put 
down  the  last  of  this  month  or  the  first 
of  next.  Get  the  manure  ready  for  it 
soon. 

Test  all  farm  and  garden  seed  now  if 
it  has  not  been  done.  Planting  untested 
seed  is  too  expensive. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  bird 
houses  for  use  next  spring.  Put  them 
up  as  soon  as  made,  as  most  birds  pre- 
fer to  have  the  newness  worn  off  before 
they  build  in  a  house. 

The  bulbs  put  away  last  fall  should 
soon  be  rooted  enough  to  bring  into  the 
living  rooms  to  help  brighten  up  things. 
Be  sure  they  are  well  rooted  before  tak- 
ing them  from  the  cellar. 

Geraniums  when  grown  In  the  house 
often  lose  their  leaves  because  they  are 
kept  in  sour  or  wet  soil  or  because  they 
are  kept  too  dry.  Sometimes  in  a  dry, 
dusty  room  the  red  spider  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall.  Keep  the 
air  in  the  room  moist  and  dip  the  plants 
In  water  once  In  a  while  to  remove  dust. 

Early  celery,  pansles,  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  may  be  sown  soon. 

Gardeners,  the  counrty  over,  are  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  the  war  gardens  did 
not  in  the  least  hurt  their  business.  In 
roost  places  they  helped  It  and  also 
helped  to  furnish  the  needed  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables.  Let  us  plant  more  of 
them  this  year  and  take  better  care  of 
them.  It  will  pay. — LeRoy  Cady,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Minnesota. 


]ur  pee's  See  ds 


More  seeds  were  planted   last  year    a 
than  ever  before  and  many  thousands   M 
of  families  enjoyed  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  garden  for  the  first  lime. 


The  year  1918  will  see  a  still  greater 
number  who  will  grow  their  own 
Flowers  andVegetables  and  will  prof- 
it by  their  experience  and  plant  only 
Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee'sAnnual 

For  1918 

The  Leadinc  American  Seed  Cataloc  contains  the 
latest  >nd  most  reliable  inlormacion  about  the  "Best  Seeds 
that  Grow."  216  pagea  with  103  colored  illuatrationa  . 
of  the  latest  noveUies  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  o<  every 

Tariety  ol  Vegettblc  and  Flower  Seedi.   It  is  lent  Iree  to  those  who  write  lor  it,     A  post  card  will  do.   Write 

for  your  copy  today,  and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  BuUdings,  Philadelphia 


Ihese  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  trrole  the  acreage 


•v--'^  -"s^^         They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 

^^V    iJ^,   3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 

time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 

cultivation.    45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing 

experience  is  back  of  every  rlanet  Jr.     Fully  guaranteed. 

Now  4  PUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Culttva. 

tor  and  Plow  sows  al'   :arden  aeeds  (in  drills  or  bills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.     A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  easily .  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the  greatest 

eombination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.    The  plows  open  fur- 
rows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.    The  hoes  are  wonderful 
fweed-killers.    The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.    Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.    24  styles— various  prices. 

Box  T711 


Se  La  Allen  &  COa  PhHadeiphia 
72-page  Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  dolns  actual  farm  and  gardea 

^work.  ancl(le«cril>rs  orer  S$  diHerent 

stools,  iucludinif   Seeders,  Wheel 

Hoes,     Horse- Hoet,     Harrows, 

Orchard,     Beet,     and     Ptrot 

Wheel   Riding    CultiTatora. 

'  JTriU  po*UU  /or  U  todrngl 


This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  HowTo  MAKE 
Biq  PROFITS  From  STRAWBERRIES 


■\'^-.:-...>: 


naed 


•  from 


¥/rUe  for  Your  Copy  Today 

and  learn  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of^ 
strawberries  each  year.  This  book  was 
written  by  the  world's  leading  straw- 
berry expert  who  has  made  a  fortune 
growing  strawberries.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
oneacre  dothework  of  two.and  makes  strawberry 
growing  so  easy  and  simple  that  beginners  make 

$500  TO  $1200  PER  ACRE 

MBOO  per  aero  ia  ttia-amopnt  I  Another  Cuatamar  WrHaat 

iK«"        ~    '■ 


WRITE 

FOR 


.ellog_ 
lem  •xelasively  for  the   paat  fifteen         Plaota.  I  inada  ••77.SO 


rg  Pedigree  PlanU.  Have 


average 
led  them  exeiasively 
yeara."— W.  L.  FORBES.  Vermont. 


"Priora  only  one  acre  of  KaUogg  Pedigree 
"•     -      •  made  MTT.M." 

DR.  L.  G.  HEMENWAT,  Ulinoia. 

What  Others  are  doing,  you  can  do.    Our  book  tella  how.    It's  FREE  and  Postpaid. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.     A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

R.  M.  KELLOQQ  CO.,  Box  160      Tfir—  Rlv«rs,  Mich. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  oar  1918  catalogue — the  moit  beantHul  and  complete  borticaltnral  poblica* 
tion  of  the  rear— reallr  a  book  of  192  pagea.   16  colored  plates  and  orer  1000  photo 

*^ermrtng^  showlnc  actaal  resniti  without  exaggeration.  It  i«  a  mine  of  information 
of  everything  In  Gardening,  either  lor  pleasore  or  profit,  and  embodies  the  resaitt 
°'  '?'"  seventr  rears  ol  practical  experience.  To  gi»e  this  catalogue  the  largest 
POtstble  distribution  we  make  the  following  unnsnal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Coupts  as  Cash 

TZ  **•'''  **"•   *'*'o   "'"    »<***   where   this   adrertiseaient   was   seen 
10  cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue. 

And  Alao  Send  Free  of  Ckargra 

Our  Famous  "HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

«nnteinini  nn«  p«M-k»t  etwh  of  PnnderoMi  Tomato.  BUr  Boaton  l.«>ttar«.  Whit*  Tl»- 
p«><1  Roarlot  RndUh.  Henderaon's  Invlnrlble  Aaiera.  Ilenderaon'a  BrtUlant 
Mixture  Poppim  and  (ilant  Wave Hponoer  Sweet Peaa.  in  aooapiNi  aoTalott*.  which. 
ac'aa""''*'^  >»<1  rrturnMt.  will  baaeeaptad  •»  a  tt«  cask  pafairat  on  any  ordar  aaioaatiag  to 
•1.O0  and  upward.  With  tha  Haodarsoa  OoUaeUea  will  ba  aant  oar  now  booklet.  "Batter  Oardaat. 


and  who  tnclotes 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


35  &  37 

r  i^  »*  T  L  A  N  O  T      , 
NfS«,    VOPK    C    -  , 


'w^^?^ijfB^'nTKgsiTgyt"-?.^::g;p^F^^ 


'"^.F-'^-aar^^ ' 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  16,  1918. 


February  15,  J  918. 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Detkn  and  Agent*  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

tt-E  So.  Delaware  Are. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•  UatlDIARV  OF  THC  AMCRICAN  AQKI.   CHtM.   CO. 


I 


■jsmm 

Pam.  Cardea  and  Orckard  Toob 

AnRwer  the  farmers'  biff  qapntions. 
How  can  I  rtow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
in^  potatoes?  How  make  bigb 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

■olves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   use  of  hiith   priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   In    ita     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
■pacinflT,    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinerv.       Send 

for  booklet  today* 

No  Misaes 
No  Doubles 

BateiiianMTgCo.,Box  IB,  GrenlocIi^N.J. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPUANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  tht;  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprinsrs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
tosrether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«nt  on  trial  to  prove  ft. 
Protect<*d  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
ntune  and    address   today. 

CE.  BROOKS,  2S7  AStaU  Street,  IMarshall,  Mich. 

GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES 


Wondorfal  Valao 
Wkeloaala  Prices 
^      _  _  _    Profits  DIvldsd 

wHh  CQStomera.  Don't  fail  to  Investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned Tested  Timothy  f3.26  ba..CloTerSl4  to $16.  Alfal- 
fa $8.90,  AlaikeClover  and  Timothy .W.BO.  SweetClover  and 
otberGraas  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
All  sold  stibjeet  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
■baoloteweway  bacligiiarairtoo.  We  are  specialixts  in 
crass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  aa  to  save  you  money 
and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  oar  bit;  profit- 
ahanna.  money-aaving  Seed  Guide  which  axplaina  all« 
free.    0ay  now  and  save  money.    Write 

I  SMd  C«i*  Dtpt.  CM,  CMeago.  I 


.  tim«. 

I  by  ua> 
■■SliDpUz 
Oil  Tastar. 

'  Id  priea,  ■ 
ioaraotaecl 


■laotaj  to 
teat.  Qpeta 
eae^feaa* 


IT  PAYS  TO 

TEST  SOIL 

AT  HOME 


flBBlaa  Sail 
•at«f  anto- 
B  a  1 1  a  all  r 
raalatata 

fiBIODBt  Of 
lm«  and 
(round  lima- 
atonc  a  o  1 1  a 
contain  as  a 
raqulrc. 
Writs  for 
Utcratore. 
SlmDleK  Mfi;. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  hull  tirad**^  of  (ifHss  «ee«l»  are  tlie  moat 
carefully  aelei'tcd  and  r«>c  eaned.  }lit;h«^t  quality 
in  Fiirlty  nnd  (ifriiiliiallon.  To  i;r<)w  Ktini|>er 
Cropa  trnnd  «»p(l  uniMt  lip  Hown.  W'f  pay  freiKlii. 
CatalOKand  '<aiiij'l«'8  frpo  If  yon  mention  tliln  (taper. 

CLICK'S  SEED  FARMS 
SMOKETO^VN.  Lancaster  Co..   PA. 


0eed,  araas  Heeda,  Miiletn,  Wtrh. 
Raps,etC..Oat8.  Barley. Spring  Wheat 
BuckwbeHt  <k>rn.  Field  i'eaa.  Field 
and  S<>y  Uenns,  Meed  I'oiutoea.ali  the 
highest  Kraile  olttalnHhIe.     Over 

100,000  Buahela  in  Stoclc 

#ihbl    i  (;ataioiuand  inanal  i>rii-i-  lint  FRKE. 

Rdward  W.  Dibble  K<>«Hlyro«%'<*r 
B«»  E.  Hon«>oy«>  FuIIm,  N.  Y. 
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CLOVERand  TIMOTHY '5 


.50 
BU. 


Greatest  GrsM  Seed  Value  Known— Inveatigate.    Alsike 
viovef  a 
bay  and  I 


Clover  and  TtoauUif  mixed— the  finest  graaa  grown  for 
bay  and  pastive.  Cnaapeat  aeeding  yoa  can  make,  grows 
everjrwbcra.  Yoa  will  save  V3  on  your  graaa  aeed  bill  by 
wntiitg  for  free  sample,  eirealar  and  oig  Co-operative 
Seed  Goide  offering  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.  Write  today. 
HMKICaW  MUTUAL  SCCO  CO.  Dspt.  5M.  CIrfeaas.  M. 


Ashes  and  Nitrates  for  the  Spring  Crops 


During  the  present  shortage  of  potash 
all  wood  ashes  should  be  carefully  saved 
to  supplement  fertilizing  materials.  In 
earlier  times  wood  ashes  and  the  ashes 
of  sea  weeds  were  the  chief  sources  at 
potash,  but  in  later  years  the  fertilizer 
supply  of  potash  has  come  chiefly  from 
the  German  mines.  Wood  ashes  contain 
potash  in  one  of  the  best  forms.  The 
best  grade  of  hard-wood  ashes  contain 
about  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  2  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  32  to  35  per  cent, 
of  lime.  Hard-woods  produce  ashes  rich- 
er in  potash  than  do  the  ashes  from  soft 
woods,  such  as  pines,  etc.  Ashes  are 
probably  one  of  the  best  sources  of  pot- 
ash that  we  have,  so  far  as  its  form  and 
combination  are  concerned,  being  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division  and  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  immediately  available  to 
plants.  Ashes  also  have  a  very  favora- 
ble physical  effect  upon  soils,  the  lime 
present  being  responsible  for  this 
change.  Canada  is  now  the  main  source 
of  wood  ashes,  the  substitution  of  coal 
for  wood  making  the  commercial  supply 
in  this  country  very  limited.  Owing  to 
the  variability  of  this  product  it  should 
always  be  bought  subject  to  analysis  and 
to  a  definite  price  per  pound  for  the 
actual  constituents  It  carries. 

Owing  to  the  ^act  that  wood  ashes 
have  given  excellent  results  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  place  them  on 
the  market  and  to  sell  similar  products 
under  the  same  name.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common practice  to  add-  to  low-grade 
wood  ashes  fertilizer  materials  to 
strengthen  the  product  and  to  sell  it  as 
high-grade  material.  Wood  ashes  should 
be  kept  dry.  After  leaching  they  contain 
usually  from  li  to  1  per  cent,  of  potash, 
the  quantity  depending  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  leaching.  Limekiln  ashes 
are  obtained  in  the  burning  of  lime  with 
wood  and  are  also  relatively  poor  in  pot- 
afh,  usually  containing  less  than  1VL>  per 
cent,  of  potash  to  about  1  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid.  This  product,  however, 
1b  much  richer  in  lime  than  average 
wood  ashes,  containing  as  high  as  50  per 
cent,  of  calcium  oxide. 

It  is  believed  that  coal  ashes  having 
a  favorable  effect  upon  many  soils,  also 
possess  fertilizing  value.  Chemical 
analyses  show  them  to  contain  only 
traces  of  soluble  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  good  results  from  their  use 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  their  beneficial 
indirect  effect  in  changing  the  physical 
character  of  heavy  soils.  Where  coal 
ashes  are  available  in  quantity  and  can 
h(.  placed  upon  the  land  at  low  cost  they 
will  probably  be  of  advantage  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  clay  nature  or  somewhat  com- 
pact. 

The  small  amount  of  wood  ashes  gath- 
ered on  the  farm  during  the  year  may 
be  at  this  time  very  advantageously  used 
in  fertilizing  garden  or  truck  crops,  par- 
ticularly those  that  require  considerable 
potash.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
not  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  highly  con- 
centrated nitrogenous  manure,  such  as 
poultry  or  stable  manure,  as  the  inter- 
action of  the  materials  is  likely  to  set 
free  the  nitrogen.  Screened  ashes  may 
bu  drilled  in  separately  before  the  other 
carriers  of  fertilizer  are  applied.  It  is 
not  safe  to  mix  ashes  even  with  acid 
phosphate  on  account  of  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  combining  with  the  lime 
of  the  ashes  and  thereby  becoming  less 
soluble. 

For  legumes  of  any  kind  ashes  may  be 
a  splendid  fertilizer,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  high  per  cent,  of  lime  which 
tends  to  sweeten  the  soil,  and  to  the  high 
content  of  potash  which  most  legumes 
require  in  considerable  quantities. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

USING    NITRATE   OF    SODA. 

The  anouncement  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  Import  a  large  quantity  of  ni- 
trat€r  of  soda  and  resell  to  farmers  has 
aroused  further  interest  in  the  use  of 
this  material  as  a  fertilizer.  Truck  grow- 
ers, gardeners  and  growers  of  small  fruit 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  this  ear- 
ner of  nitrogen.  The  general  farmer, 
however,  is  accustomed  to  buying  his 
fertilizers  already  mixed,  and  to  supple- 
ment his  stock  of  manure  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  the  commer- 
cial goods.  For  this  reason  he  is  not  al- 
ways aware  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  product  is  a  mar 
terlal  In  appearance  very  much  like 
common  salt  and  perfectly  soluble  in 
water.  When  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  when  d  illed  in,  it  soon 
dissolves  by  the  action  of  the  dew  and 
rain  and  Is  absorbed  by  the  soil.  The 
fact  that  nitrate  is  so  easily  soluble  fen- 
ders It  of  great  value  for  plant  feeding, 
since  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  is 
one  of  the  essential  plant  foods 

Some  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  nitrate,  as  its  free  solubility  may 
result  In  loss  through  leaching  from  the 
soil  if  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing 
condition  at  the  time  of  its  application. 
On  the  general  farm  nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  used  to  advantage  as  a  top-dressing 
for  wheat  or  grass.  Where  the  wheat  is 
a  poor  stand  or  very  weak  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  nitrate  application  will  p£ly. 
The  best  results  will  follow  where  the 
wheat  is  a  good  stand  and  has  not  been 
properly  supplied  with  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers In  the  fall.  For  example,  a  field 
where  the  soil  is  in  a  fair  condition  of 
fertility  and  only  acid  phosphate  was  ap- 
plied In  the  fall  a  treatment  with  nitrate 
of  soda  Is  likely  to  pay.  If  plenty  of 
stable  manure  was  used  on  the  crop  pre- 
ceding the  wheat  It  would  not  be  good 
practice  to  apply  nitrate,  as  the  manure 
will  probably  furnish  the  necessary  ni- 
trogen. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  poor 
soil  which  has  not  received  a  good  appli- 
cation of  acid  phosphate  in  the  fall  is 
not  likely  to  respond  profitably  to  top- 
dressing  with  nitrate.  Grass  may  be 
treated  with  nitrates  in  the  same  way 
as  wheat,  and  in  most  cases  with  even 
better  results. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  pounds  per  acre. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  spreading  or 
drilling  the  nitrate  evenly  when  used  in 
such  a  small  quantity  It  Is  best  to  mix 
it  with  dry  sand,  or  better,  acid  phos- 
phate, so  as  to  secure  enough  bulk  to 
distribute  uniformly. 

The  best  time  to  apply  nitrate  Is  when 
the  wheat  or  grass  greens  up  well  in 
early  April.  If  applied  too  early  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  loss  through  leaching. 

Nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  above 
rate  has  increased  the  yield  of  wheat 
6  to  11  bushels  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  season.  If  the  weath- 
er should  remain  dry  for  a  considerable 
period  of  the  application  the  increase 
In  yield  will  not  be  so  marked.  The  top- 
dressing  of  grass  consisting  chiefly  of 
timothy,  has  been  Increased  1500  to  2000 
pounds  per  acre.  With  the  present  prices 
of  hay  and  wheat  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment to  top-dress  with  nitrate  providing 
it  can  be  procured  at  $80  to  $90  a  ton. 


MORE  CORN  J^.^:. 
BETTER  CORN  "15?* 

No  Additioml   Eitpente  for  Labor 
is  the  natural    result  from  usins 

THE  TOWER  CULTIVATOR 
NATURE'S  WAY  I  IS  OUR  WAY 


Because  it  assists  nature  in  conserving  soil 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates 
weeds,  thus  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  Best  for  all  cultivations  and  under 
all  conditions. 

Destroys  none  of  the  feeding  roots  as  soma 
methods  of  cultivation  are  sure  to  do.  The 
Tower  system,  based  on  "Natures  Way"  in- 
creases  the  yield  8  to  17%  and  hastens  matur- 
ity ten  days  to  two  weeks,  a  very  important 
Item  in  1917.  They  cost  no  morethansimilar 
tools  that  are  less  effective. 

F.  O.  Hartung,  a  dealer  of  Pocabontas.  la. 
writes:  "I  had  a  funny  thing  happen  today. 
A  farmer  came  into  the  atore  and  asked  if  I 
had  any  Tower  Cultivators;  I  eald  I  had  3;  he 
asked  the  price;    I  told  him;  ho  said.  *I  will 
take  all  three  of  them.     My  brother  used  the 
Tower  last  year  and  his  corn  got  ripe,  while 
mine  did  not.     I  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
more  chances.' " 
Read   our    "Reasonable   Reasons   Why    Every 
Com  Raiser  Should  Use  Tower  Toola;"  one  copy 
free  on  receipt  of  your  address.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not furnish    these   cultivators    with    the    nam* 
"TOWER"  on  the  tongue,  advise  us  and  we  will 
quote  f .  o.  b.  your  town.    Address 

The  J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co.,  M(n. 

88  th  Sta  Mendota,  Illinois 


Hoffman's  Northwest  Qover  Seed 

Selected  from  the  states 
alons:  the  Canadian  bor^ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
ad  jacentto  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
"NORTHWEST"  CLO. 
VERis 

Earlier,  Haraicr 
and  More  Prodidbe 

llie  stiperiority  «r**N0RTH- 
WEST*^  Alfalfa  Sssd  baa  long 
been  seknowlsdged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alaika  sad  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  s  like  advantage.  It  \i 
eartim'.  becaose  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  ita  but- 
vival  of  Northwest  winters— 
mor«  productive,  because 
of  ita  extreme  vitality. 
NORTHWEST"  Graaa  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Lena  "NORTHWEST'  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman's  1918  CaUlog 

U  f nS  lof  T>hMbl«  hlnto  for  arow- 
ina  erqpe.  It  offers  .S—i  OtU. 
Com,  PoUtoM,  riald  Pm*  lai 
I  Bmob.  Alfalfa  and  Grwa  6««><U. 
It  la  fraa,  witb  a  packet  of  •««()• 
aanwl«a.if  roa  Baation  thiap«p«C 

A.  H.  HOPPMAN,  lae. 

LandisTllU.  laneaatar  Oa^  ^ 


Yon  Need  Me  on  Your  Fans  to  Save  Man  Power 


We  want 
to  have  oar 
CaUlog. 
It's  fr«« 


Hare'i  what   maka 
•preadioc  aatj 


NOTK  E  the  patrntpd  money  and  lahor  ssring  featiire«  of  tkl 
Sl'ARA.MTEE  HPKFtOKR.  \F.KHS  AND  YKAILS  AHEAD  (f  oth« 
make  tpreaderi.  Ii'i  an  perfect  aa  human  ikill  can  make  it  h 
folly  e<|uipped  with  eight  pointi  of  perfection  not  fonnd  on  iiif 
other  eprsader.  Made  to  lave  your  lime,  ground  limeitonr  •»' 
commercial  fartiliierf.  Made  to  spread  these  fertiliten  tvenlf 
or  w.w  in  rows.  Thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  from  f<>»t  kf 
shifting  clutch.  Mix  your  lime  and  fertilizer  with  the  Kn\  M"H 
they  lieconie  wet  and  ruined,  harrow  your  land  at  the  tai»>'  tinit. 
Let  one  man,  boy  or  girl  do  the  work  of  ten  man  and  flv*  Imm*. 

WrlU  to  Vi  Today  for  0%ir  Money  Saving  Of'  r 

•aaraataa  MaaafacUirtat  Oaasaaay.Dapt.Gb,  ■slltoli  i   Msrjl**' 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 

im  now  tho  jg  Progtor  Slogan 


To  do 
this 
eflB- 
jeient_ 
ma.'hi- 
ncry  i< 
needed 
Let  aa  tell  yoa  nboat 

CHAMPION 
PLANTERS 

sad  their  efficiency  in  |>rodacfnir  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which   pays.    Descriptive   matter  FREE. 

Addrsaa  Champion  Potato  Nacminkrv  CO- 

17^ajjaj^j2jj^^^^^^^llAJMIO#J^I»IOI*Jj» 


AirCHAMPIOIJ 


Blasting  Sycamore  Stumps 

FRA.NK   G.   THOMAS. 

Experienced  blasters  recognize  in 
the  sycamore  a  stump  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  blast  successfully.  Inexperienced 
blasters  usually  fail  on  them  altogether. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  I  want  to 


-    Rlrh  I«n<lt< 'i»' 

■HB  opportunities  offer  you  IndeF"'"'**'"*^ 
landH  $1 1  tji.  $.'{0  an  acre :  in  icatHi 
$H.'»    to    S.'idr       Twenty    years    to   !»«'• 


Yonr  chance  is  in  Canada, 
btiRlness  oi 

l'"arm    lane      .  -  -  _i^  - - 

landH    $H.'»    to    S.'id:        Twenty    years    to   !»«'• 
I2,<IOO   loan   in    Improvements,   or  ready  ma 'J« 
farms.        Loan  of   livestock.        Taxes  "^*''^?jfi 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  ii»' 
provmentB,    personal     property    or     Hvist*"* 
Good   markets,   churches,  schools,   roads.  |J''n 
phones.        Excellent   climate — crops  an(i  I'^vJ 
stock    prove    It.        Spec*a1    homeseekers    ff* 
certificates.       Write  for  free  booklets.       Ali«»| 
Cameron.       General       Superintendent       \'*^\ 
Uranrh,  Cnnadlan  Pacific  Railway,  625  Nlo« 
ATCDue,   Calgary,  AlbertA.T-Ady. 


describe  a  method  I  employed  recently 
in  blasting  out  sixteen  sycamore  stumps 
ranging  from  24  to  48  inches  in  diame- 
ttr,  on  John  Twilly's  farm  near  Hebron, 
Maryland, 

Although  the  trees  had  been  cut  some 
time,  the  stumps,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  this  variety,  were  still  alive. 
I  .started  back  two  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  stump  and  dug  a  small  trench  down 
under  the  center.  The  charge  of  dynar 
niite  was  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  this 
tiench.  In  order  to  properly  center  the 
charge,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  the  hole 
down  beyond  the  center  of  the  stump. 
It  it  had  been  dug  only  to  the  center, 
the  charge  which,  of  course,  takes  up 
more  or  less  space,  would  have  been 
placed  under  one  side  of  the  stump. 

Three  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  dy- 
namite was  the  average  charge  used  and 
an  ordinary  blasting  cap  and  fuse  insert- 
ed in  one  of  the  cartridges  was  the 
method  used  to  fire. 

in  stump  blasting  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  firmly  pack  the  bore  holes 
with  clay  or  other  moist  earth,  so  as  to 
m.'ike  the  ground  that  has  been  disturbed 
to  get  the  charge  down  as  firm  as  the 
surrounding  soil.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  charge  Is  very  likely  to  blow  out  at 
the  bore  hole,  or  If  that  doesn't  happen, 
at  least  some  of  the  force  of  the  explo- 
Bive  is  lost  by  having  insufficient  resist, 
ance.  The  average  cost  of  removing 
these  stumps  was  about  70  cents  each.  As 
they  were  afterwards  used  for  firewood, 
their  value  for  this  purpose  could  be 
properly  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the 
bhisting, 

I  have  always  believed  It  to  be  ex- 
travagant  waste  of  good  material  to  burn 
stumps  In  the  field.  They  make  very  fine 
firewood,  especially  for  open  grates  and 
the  large  sheet-iron  wood  burners,  such 
as  are  found  In  many  farm  houses 
throughout  the  country. 

Maryland. 


less  need  for  harrowing  In  the  alfalfa 
seed  when  the  vegetable  matter  is  used. 
In  case  It  Is  not  applied,  by  all  means 
harrow  in  the  aeed  with  a  spike-tooth 
harrow. 

If  the  soil  has  not  been  well  treated 
with  lime  previously  It  would  be  well  to 
put  on  some  lime  In  the  early  spring  or 
just  after  the  wheat  is  harvested.  This 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  alfalfa  If  the  soil 
in  somewhat  acid.  The  writer  does  not 
recommend  this  method  of  seeding  al- 
falfa unless  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  best  way  is  to  use  fallow  ground  or 
soil  from  which  an  «arly  cultivated  crop 
has  been  removed.  Where  the  above 
conditions,  with  respect  to  lime  and  or- 
ganic matter,  can  be  met  It  Is  possible 
to  secure  a  very  fair-stand  of  alfalfa. 


A  Task  for  Early  Spring 
In  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
waste,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  crops  and 
woodland  can  be  prevented  by  plowing  a 
double  furrow  parallel  to  railroad  rights, 
of-way  and  about  150  feet  from  the  out- 
side rail.  This  plowing  should  be  done 
at  least  twice  a  year,  as,  for  example, 
early  In  the  spring  and  Immediately 
after  harvest.  Fire  damaged  trees  are 
more  subject  to  Insect  attack  than  sound 
trees. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  in  Wheat  in  Spring 

A.   E.  GRANTHAM. 

Can  a  stand  of  alfalfa  be  secured  by 
sowing  it  In  wheat  In  the  early  spring,  is 
a  question  frequently  asked.    The  writer 
has  known  of  a  very  good  stand  of  al- 
falfa when  seeded  In  this  manner.  Much, 
however,   depends  on   the  condition   of 
the  soil.     If  lime  has  been  used  liberally 
on  the  previous  crop  and  the  soil  is  well 
BupDlIed  with  organic  matter  the  alfalfa 
may  do  very  well.    If  the  surface  of  the 
soil  has  a  very  light  coating  of  vegetable 
matter  of  some  kind  this  will  greatly 
aid   in   getting  a   uniform  stand,  as  It 
seems  to  facilitate  germination.    For  In- 
"tance.  If  the  wheat  In  which  the  alfalfa 
is  to  be  seeded  Is  top-dressed  very  light- 
'y  fhe  latter   part  of  the   winter   with 
chopped   straw,   chaff  or  strawy  stable 
•manure,  the  chances  of  securing  a  stand 
»re  much   Improved.       This  coating  of 
vegetable    matter    should    not    be    very 
thi(  k,  probably  not  more  than  two  or 
three  tons  per  acre,  In  the  case  of  ma- 
nure, and  less  where  straw  is  used.    The 
»lfalfa   In    this   case  should   be  seeded 
qultp  early,  as  soon  as  the  frost  Is  well 
out  of  the  ground. 

The    covering    of    manure    or    straw 

•hould  go  on  during  the  winter,  so  that 

«  niay  become  well  settled  between  the 

J'heHt  plants  before  the  alfalfa  Is  seeded. 

J^  i«  a  good  plan  to  harrow  In  the  al- 

'alfa  as  soon  as  It  is  sown.    This  will 

not  injure  the  wheat  in  anr  way  and 

*»»  greatly  aid  in  securing  a  good  stand. 

'  <^ourse,  the  organic  matter  that  was 

•PPlied   to   the  surface  must   be  In   a 

ather  fine  state;    otherwise   It  will  be 

aj^'-l  up  by  the  harrowing.     If  it  has 

^«n  applied  during  the  winter  it  will  be 

^•■tly  decomposed,   and  not  affect  the 

"^citncy  in  corering  the  seed.    There  is 


Oronnd   Oynter  Shell M,    K    C.     Tenn- 

n^L^.*^'*A  .Y'"*'*^"  '•  "»hall  I  use  the  ground 
oygter  shell  now  p.it  on  the  market  as  a  fcr- 

Ihl;*"'"'!.""*?  '^f'*'  **?"  *^  proved  to  be  better 
than  lime?  Does  it  have  an  effect  on  the 
present  season  s  crop  after  being  distributed?" 

Oyster  shell  lime  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  source  of  lime.  It  Is 
as  good  as  any  other  form  of  grouhd 
limestone  for  sweetening  the  soil,  and 
in  addition  carries  a  small  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  In  some  cases  a 
small  amount  of  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
will  be  found  present  if  the  oyster  shells 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
grinding.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  with  the  various  charac- 
ters of  lime  show  that  the  oyster  shell 
is  very  desirable  material  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  lime  Is  used.  It  will  show 
results  on  the  clover  as  soon  as,  or  pos- 
sibly a  little  earlier  than,  ground  lime- 
stone.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  fineness  to  which  the  shells 
have  been  reduced.  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  oyster  shell  lime  In  case  It 
can  be  bought  at  prices  comparable  with 
other  carriers  of  lime.  A.  E.  G. 

Bone  a*  FertllUer. — W,  M.,  New  Jersey 
aRk«:  "What  Is  the  most  pracfjl-abir  way  to 
f^yr*  *°  °"*®  •'  available  for  plant 

The  writer  does  not  state  In  what 
form  the  bone  exists.  Bone  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  the  soil  and  for  that  rear 
son  a  small  quantity  is  best  applied  after 
crushing,  to  trees  or  grape  vines.  I  do 
not  believe  It  would  be  practicable  for 
the  farmer  to  undertake  dissolving  bone 
by  the  use  of  acids  as  Is  done  by  the  fer- 
tilizer plants.  It  Is  a  well  known  prop- 
erty of  ground  bone  that  It  gives  effect 
on  the  land  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rather  slow  In  Its  action  to  be  true  but 
excellent  for  grass. 

If  the  writer  refers  to  bone  that  Is 
already  ground  It  may  be  well  to  apply 
it  in  conjunction  with  manure  or  on  the 
land  on  which  organic  matter  has  been 
turned  under  in  the  shape  of  sod  or 
green  manure.  AEG 


-,r?f?.  .  "^f^*^*^*^"* — ^-  ^-  ^^  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "How  many  geese  are  required  to  one 
cander  In  order  to  get  good,  fertile  eggs  tor 
hatching?  I  have  one  gander  anc"  "- 
of  iny  own  from   last  season.      I 


one 


gander  and  two  geese'arauctVon  and^the^same 
lie 


from   another  sale;   altogether   three* ganders 

?hil  ^r'J  ^^i^^-  *'*"  **^^  'f^t  good  results  In 
this  way?  These  geese  are  from  2  to  4  years 
old.     Does  the  age  make  any  diflference?" 

You  can  mate  from  one  to  four  geese 
to  •ach  gander.  Two  or  three  to  a  flock 
give  best  results,  one  male  and  one  or 
two  females.  In  a  wild  state  single  mat- 
ings  are  the  rule.  Two  years  of  age  is 
not  too  young  for  mating,  but  three  to 
twelve  years  is  better.  Ganders  can  be 
mated  yp  to  eight  years  of  age.  Free 
range  will  help  ferUlIty.        F.  V  L.  T 


'..''■}. 


>y^ 


^ 


^JiZTi'^:'^ 


'=.v«s;?^  — _* 


.~- 


.  •»  "J.  -^  %- 


^-^JZi!^*^^^^^'^^-'''^         - 


Plant  With  These  Drills 

rjRILL-PLANTED  fields  produce  greater 
^  yields.  Remember  that  at  planting  time 
field  cSs."^^^"  ^""^"^  ^"'^^^  ^^^^^  t^  your  harvest 

«^*^*^?  "^®  °^  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  Drills  meana 
pot  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  priced    Drill-plant' 

lS^nl3?H  ^  ^^  ^"4^>^.?^  the  grain,  for Uen  seed  isproper- 
ly  planted,  at  even  depth,  ancf  covered  as  it  should  be    it 

ern^^'Pcjfu^^^^^^^^^^tir'  ^°^«  uniformly,  and  rip^iS 
Th^;  Such  gram  grades  high  and  brings  good  prices. 
The  drill  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  you  is  in  one  of 
these  lines.  It  is  handled  by  some  local  deaTer  not  ?a?  f?om 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  aboS 
nl.rX,-r'^'°^   T-  ^S'  /"^^  catalogues.     There  are  drills  fSr 

f^.^  fSr^^^u^'"]?  ?*  ^y*^  °'  g^ain.  with  or  without  ferti- 
lizen  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.    All  we  can  tell 

fhe^Emoiie  Jr**lJ°"  ^'^  ^°i^  ^^^*  \''^  drill'for  your' wo^k^iS 
InvtlZhl!.,.^' "****"•'•  °'''^*"*"*='^'»°«s,  and  that  without 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  your  part  beyond  the  writine  of  a 
letter  or  post  card.    Why  not  write  it  now.  bef ore  yoti  forget? 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  ^^r*'  USA 

Chaaiptoa  DMriec  McCormiek 


MOwaiikee 


Otbome 


ThcXIippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  IB  different  In   principle  fr.-m  all 

oj^mrfiS.^*"'*  rn''  cleaner..  *^ It  hM  l>een  tli.Tr" 
ouKlily  tried  out  by  years  of  constont  use  by 
tilo.mandH  ot  the  l)eflt  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  AKrlculttire,  AKrlcultural  ColleKPH  Kx- 
perimenui  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leadloa 
seertsmpu.  seed  corn  growers,  etc,  't-RaiDg 

.  J^..V'"P.P«'"  '"  the  only  mill  that  bat  the  "Ver 
Ighs  every  seed  and  kernel. 


tical  Blast  •.  which  w«lgl.„  .  ..,.,  „^.  „„„  ^„__, 

tbe  p  ump.  heavy  mature  seed.  98*  of  which  Hill 

SfthJ^nllr  ""*l^^''^«'''hl"  pointalone  m«k«  much 
of  the  d.nerence  between  crop  sucwss  and  failure 

No  Min  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 
the  Proper  Aaaortment  of  Screen* 

NVe  f  iirnlsb  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleanlnr 
and  KradiUK hII  kiu.lsuf  setd.  seedKraln  swd c" rn 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  tlax.  pewT  leans' 
cow  peas,  soy  l^ans.eu-.  And.  after  the  moat  lirel 
Ju  study  acd  testa  In  actual  work,  we  guarant^ 
th\n  screen  outHi  to  be  the  best  that  baa  ever  beeS 
ST:^."'?  '^'tb  any  mill  Theie  are  screens  for  cio^ 
SS^n  n*  ^•"<'''h«rn  or  planum.  timothV ^^ 
oontalnlDK  pepper  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
CaM  f  I«  J^  a*  n         ^  **'  """^  """^y  °'*'"  dlfflcult  separations 

SOW  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  SatisfacUon  or  Money  Refunded 

Th.  CUpp.rClea«T  puU  aucc...  within  your  r.ach  by  inwirin,  th.  G<hnI  S.md 
Writ,  for  Catalo,  and  the  address  of  the  neareat  Jobber. 

.A.  T,  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S^  MICH. 


ASK 
YOUR 


Bbrg'S 

ANIMAL 


^BonG  &  Meat wSbro 


and  tankage  fertilizer   they  used-    Berg  8    BoHC    and    Mcat 

ilaKrT?".'* ''''",*•"' l^*^  produce,  better  root  growth.  Its  17% phosphoric  acid 
make,  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yield,  on  potato.,,  corn  and  vegetable,  ofill  .cm 

Result,  prove  it.      Order  through  your  dealer  now-get  the  blgge.t   yield 
from  your  acreage,  at  least  cost.  ^^     ^ 

The  Berg  Co.,  Ontario  St  near  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia 


FIELD  SEEDS  "1^^^ 

We  aave  yon  money  on  yonr  Seod  BIIL  Wrltji  tnr  nn*  a«>..i.i 
and  get  our  reduciMl  prices  on  l^t  ^tasJity  OuSantoad^sdS? 


a.   You  shoukl  know  about 
Uuaranleed  equal  to  Sam- 

Jey.   Cane.   Millet.   Oowpew    Bam     Va^h^.^^-   /I^*^'?*  P***"  Wheat,  Hpelta,   Bar- 
Farm  and  Garden  fi.^rrtv^^f?;- J  f.**.*?:   8wl»n .  Orass.  _  I'oUtoes.    ArticlwkS  Tnd  alF 


t.;™  .J?.J*/^     i'*-^  J^T*'*^-   ***'»••    Vetch.   Sudan   Oraas:   F 


^mmmm 


1 
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Speeding  Up  the  Farm 


WALTER  JACK 


We  should  speed  up  our  farm  work 
this  winter  as  never  before.  The  farmer 
is  as  essential  behind  the  lines  to  pro- 
duce food  as  is  the  transport  service  to 
bring  the  food  to  the  front  line  trenches. 
Heretofore  we  burned  coal  on  the  farm, 
hut  this  year,  that  we  may  direct  to 
needed  channels  the  amount  of  fuel  of 
this  sort  which  we  might  consume,  we 
ere  making  ues  of  the  wood  lot.  There 
ore  money  saving  possibilities  in  the 
back  pasture  covered  with  second  growth 
stuff,  which  we  did  not  realize.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  notion  of  economiz- 
ing, but  if  we  did  not  have  the  buzz  saw 
this  year  I  am  sure  I  would  not  hesitate 
buying  one,  for  two  men  with  an  engine 
can  do  the  work  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
with  saws. 

The  saving  of  labor  is  essential  at  this 
time,  yet  we  must  produce  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
I  consider  it  unwise  to  allow  our 
economy  to  deny  our  buying  a  manure 
spreader,  a  gasoline  engine,  a  grain  har- 
vester, a  hay  loader  or  a  new  wagon. 
We  will  need  them  more  than  ever  be- 
fore to  take  the  place  of  the  boys  who 
are  going  to  the  front. 

Farm  machinery  is  relatively  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  I  read  of  a  Missouri 
farmer  who  wished  to  buy  a  new  car- 
riage. The  dealer  priced  one  at  $90. 
The  farmer  had  bought  one  fifteen  years 
ago  for  $60  and  paid  for  it  in  corn.  When 
the  farmer  protested  concerning  the 
price  the  dealer  assured  him  that  for  the 
same  amount  of  corn  he  would  give  him 
a  new  carriage,  a  new  wagon,  a  set  of 
harness,  money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  some  spending  money  for  the 
family. 

We  can  get  a  good  start  on  the  spring 
work  this  winter.  There  is  fencing 
which  must  be  done.  I  am  planning  to 
immediately  get  out  of  the  way  the 
fence  post  requirements  for  the  spring. 
Every  year  we  have  need  to  do  consid- 
erable fencing  on  our  land.  Frequently 
the  posts  are  left  until  spring,  at  which 
time  the  work  conflicted  with  other 
Bprin-g  work,  such  as  plowing.  The 
fencing  material  will  be  prepared  now, 
and  the  first  open  spell  during  the  win- 
ter when  posts  may  be  driven,  will  be 
utilized. 

There  Is  nothing  too  good  for  our  sol- 
dier boys,  and  we  should  remember  that 
maple  trees  make  a  most  desirable  sweet. 
We  have  taken  a  census  of  the  trees 
which  could  be  producing  next  spring, 
and  although  scattered,  the  minimum 
figure  would  pay  for  complete  equipment, 
and  remunerate  us  for  doing  the  work. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  make  even  our  wood- 
land work  up  to  war-time  efficiency. 

We  would  openly  criticise  our  military 
oflcJals  if  they  would  wait  until  the 
enemy  came  across  "no-man's  land"  In 
attack  before  making  preparations  to 
withstand  and  repulse  it.  We  farmers 
have  allowed  much  work  which  could 
well  be  done  In  winter  to  be  neglected 
until  spring  or  summer,  then  It  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  some  more  profitable 
labor,  it  may  be  half  done,  or  put  off 
from  year  to  year. 

We  should  do  our  farming  In  a  mili- 
tary sort  of  way.  It  Is  imperative,  and 
I  believe  the  War  Department  should 
"bawl  us  out"  If  we  don't.  In  that  I  am 
Bure  that  I  would  be  court  martialed  for 
not  doing  the  best.  The  French  people 
have  sent  one  man  out  of  each  six  per- 
sons Into  army  service,  and  still  with  the 
aid  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  paid  pris- 
oners, the  women  have  maintained  nor- 
mal agricultural  production  In  the  unoc- 
cupied territory.  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
never  systematized  our  farm  work  in 
the  way  it  should  be.    Our  boys,  when 


they  go  out  for  a  trench  raid,  are  given 
photographs  of  the  enemy's  trenches, 
they  are  compelled  to  dig  duplicate 
trenches,  and  go  through  intensive  prac- 
tice for  weeks  behind  the  lines.  Each 
man  in  the  squad  is  trained  for  special 
work,  and  knows  just  enough  of  his  com- 
rade's job  to  take  his  place  if  he  is 
knocked  out.  If  we  hold  up  our  end  with 
the  soldier  boys  we  must  put  the  same 
"ginger"  into  our  work.  We  have  got  to 
v/ork  to  our  very  best  behind  the  lines, 
and  now  as  never  before  we  farmers 
have  the  necessity  of  team  work  facing 
us.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
farmer  boys  who  have  real  red  blood  in 
their  veins  are  anxious  to  be  in  the  front 
ranks,  for  when  they  come  marching 
home  their  efficiency  for  farm  work 
will  be  so  speeded  up  that  we  ^tay-at- 
homes  will  consider  ourselves  inactive 
slackers. 
Ohio. 


Advertising  the  Poultry  Plant 

A.  J.  BRADLEY. 

Poultrymen  sometimes  fall  to  realize 
the  advertising  possibilities  of  their 
buildings  and  fences.  Along  the  railroad 
over  which  I  travel  several  times  a  week 
there  is  a  poultry  farm  that  attracts  the 
p,ttention  of  the  pasengers.  It  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  the  various  breeds  seen 
are  in  first-class  condition.  There  Is 
nothing  about  the  farm  to  indicate  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  the  plant,  al- 
though there  Is  a  wall  about  100  feet 


periment  Station  a  very  practical  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to 
make  special  matlngs  during  the  spring, 
from  which  hatching  eggs  may  be  saved. 

The  females  of  any  breed  used  should 
be  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy.  Select 
individual  hens  that  are  fully  matured 
and  that  are  good  representatives  of  the 
breed  kept.  Keeping  pure-bred  birds 
should  be  encouraged,  as  they  are  more 
profitable  than  the  mongrel  birds.  If  pos- 
sible, select  hens  whose  egg  production 
for  the  previous  season  is  known.  With 
these  hens  mate  a  cockerel  that  is  also 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  a  good,  practi- 
cal representative  of  his  breed.  Do  not 
mate  more  than  8  to  12  birds  to  one 
male.  In  the  lighter,  more  active  breeds 
from  10  to  12  can  be  mated  to  one  cock- 
erel, but  in  the  heavier  breeds  a  lesser 
number  will  insure  greater  fertility  and 
better  results. 

The  main  advantage  of  keeping  the 
best  birds  In  the  flock  in  a  separate 
breeding  pen  lies  in  obtaining  hatching 
eggs  that  will  produce  chicks  of  much 
higher  quality  than  if  the  whole  flock  is 
used  for  the  production  of  hatching 
eggs.  Do  not  allow  the  poor  quality, 
poor-producing  birds  in  your  flock  to  fur- 
nish eggs  for  the  hatching  season.  Like 
produces  like  every  time. 


Hens  Need  Deep  Litter 

On  most  poultry  farms  the  layers  and 
breeders  are  kept  closely  conflned  to  the 
houses  during  winter.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  more  eggs  and  cleaner  ones 
will  be  the  result.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  health  of  these  birds,  however,  every 


Mart  Poultry  on  tho  Farm  inctudoa  Mora  Duckt 


long  and  about  10  feet  high  that  would 
afford  an  excellent  sign,  telling  the  name 
of  the  farm,  the  owner  and  the  breeds, 
together  with  the  postoffice  address.  Im- 
agine  a  city  business  man  letting  such 
valuable  advertising  space  go  to  waste. 
A  live  merchant  would  place  the  value 
of  such  space  at  from  $50  to  $100  a  year. 

I  have  always  envied  those  poultry- 
men  whose  plants  are  located  along  rail- 
road or  trolley  lines  or  well  traveled 
roads  and  who  have  possibilities  of  ad- 
vertising their  goods  that  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  us  who  are  located  away 
from  the  hurrying  crewd.  A  neighbor 
who  lives  on  a  main  road,  with  a  trolley 
line  passing  his  door,  is  able  to  sell  all 
his  poultry  and  eggs  without  having  to 
leave  his  farm  at  higher  prices  than  I 
am  able  to  get  after  hauling  them  to  the 
nearest  city,  about  ten  miles  away. 

Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Rather  than  Quantity 
War-time  conditions  should  make  poul- 
trymen wish  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  methods  and  the  quality  of  their 
stock,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  birds 
raised.  According  to  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 


attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  them 
active,  vigorous  and  exercising.     Exer- 
cise   Induces    free    and    vigorous    blood 
circulation,   which.  In  turn,  aids  diges- 
tion and  egg  production,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  body  heat.     Exercise  can  be 
Induced    easily    by    feeding    the    grain 
ration  in  deep  litter.     The  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  advises  the  use  of 
six  to  eight  inches  of  straw  or  other  lit- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  house,  itye,  wheat 
or  oat  straw  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
litter.    Wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to 
excessive  dampness  the  use  of  half  wood 
shavings  and  half  straw  is  satisfactory. 
If  the  litter  becomes  wet,  remove  it  and 
supply  new.     Wet,  sticky  litter  harbors 
disease  germs  and  causes  colds  and  rheu- 
matism.    After  rains  or  snows  examine 
the  litter,  especially  toward  the  front  of 
the  pens.     Change  the  litter  also  when 
It  becomes  fine  and  very  dusty.     Some- 
times the  addition  of  coarse  rye  straw 
to  fine  litter  will  help  greatly  and  not 
necessitate  immediate  changing.    When- 
ever litter  becomes  laden  with  filth  or 
manure  it  should  be  changed.    A  proper 
supply  of  litter  is  an  Important  factor 
In  the  successful  production  of  winter 
eggs. 
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DonM  let  Rouqh  Roads 
Keeplbu  from  Riding 

IT  TBN'T  KEOESSARY.  HaMler  Shook  Ab- 
aorbera  on  your  Foxd  will  make  "rough 
■pota"  feel  almost  as  smooth  aa  an  even 
•tretohof  road.  Their  mn tie,  springy  action 
absorbs  every  Jolt  and  jar 

For 


PATENTED 


Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Haasler  Shook  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride 
as  easily  as  a  (2,000  car.  They  increase  tire 
mllease  20  to  IOC  per  cent,  save  sasoline,  out 
your  up-koop  bills  ouo-thira,  andlnorease  the 
resiile  value  of  your  car.  900,000  Ford  Owners 
recognise  their  eoonomio  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Wriu  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank  aa4  w*  win 

ksT«  a  Ml  •!  Ha«l«ra  »at  m  ysar  Vord  wttksat  a 
Mat  sf  •s»MM  *•  ywk  Try  tk«a  !•  «sya.  Th«>. 
II  yss  ars  wlUlag  U  «•  with- 
Mt  Hktm,  «k*y  wtn  b«  «akM 
•ff  wItkMtekarg*.  Doa't  rid* 
wIChMt  HsMlsn  siMplyb*. 
4tMs«rac«a 


5 an  tfm  trylag  thsau  AsMp* 
kl«  stfsr  aa4  ••«  Iter  jmw 
tit.  Orar  t4M>,000  ■»«•  la 
M*.    Writ*  toda) — flUW* 

ROBERT  H.HASSLER,Iw. 
m^t.  761,  IpJhaayem.  lad. 


Hie  PILOT 


and 


Carbide 
Lighting 
Plant 


PI^ACH  time  you  think  of  the  improve- 
•*-*  ments  you  intend  to  make  in  your 
home  your  first  thought  is  always  for  a 
modern  lighting 
system  that  will  fill  r  j^ 

the  house  and  barns    ^— |-  \—\Tii^m/^ 
with  light  and  cheer. 

Think  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having 
a  system  that  will  do 
your  cooking  tool 

Neighbors  of 
yours  who  have 
tried  it  areconvinced 
that  the  Carbide  is 
the  most  practical, 
dependable  and  economical  of  all  lighting 
systems.  It  gives  a  wonderful  brilliant 
light,  has  no  noisy  engine  or  batteries;  It 
will  stand  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  or  out- 
house, and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

There  are  thousands  of  PILOTS  In  use. 
'Write  us  for  the  names  of  users  In  your 
locality  


OXWELD  ACETYLENE 

COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J.       Chicago 
LoaAagelea        0-4 


WITTEKwo^Oii 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment     

2, 3, 4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Lareest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world.  Belllnflr  by  mall.  Nothing  but 
•n«in«i.„  Quick  Service -Bit  Si«iit-90  Day 
Trial.  6- Year  Goarantee.  Fuel  cost  om-ImH  last 
U8in«  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
^^^}  H?"  ^*  *^P  En|l«t«",lprinted  in  colors 
f!?,rti?V'Jil?"**^*«^  ahowina  how  I  can  save 
?[S?-.u  g>'200-Bell  yon  on  practically  your  own  torms 
-Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.-Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

•  **J  •!?*?"^i'.!?^                Ksnaae  City,  Mo. 
3647  Kmplre  Bldfc. PHfbiirgli,>«. 


10  WAR  SONQS  FOR  10c 

0«r  Boya  on  the  Fields  of  Battle  nre 

sinffinK  them.  Our  Sailors  on  tbe 
)8eirFlfkteraand  the  Boja  In  Train* 
laf  Camps t  everyone  is  wild  over 
them.  THB  LATEST  WAR  HITS 
such  as  Over  There:  Where  Do  We 
IGo  From  Here;  I  May  Be  Gone  For 
,a  Long,  Longr  Time;  A^^swer  Mr. 
I  Wilson's  Call;  Good  byeTBroadwiV 
;  Hello  Prance;  It's  a  Long  Way  to 
J  Berlin;  Somewhere  in  France; 
-^  We're  Goinr  Over;  Send  Me  Away 
With  a  Smile  Whea  the  Bojm  Come  Homp;  »»<* 
100  others  AlKfor  lO  ctia.  and  •  eta.  postnffe. 
PIKSPUB.  co^  »eH>   «2  8t*V«'^u^*^<>** 


A  Community  Building  Finds  Many  Uses 


RAV^LBY  W.  HOLCOMBB 


The  Butler  (Penna.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  merce.  with  over  400  members  has  open- 
ed what  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  com- 
munity building  in  any  city  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  less  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  residents  are  taking  a 
special  Interest  and  pride  in  the  new 
building  and  every  effort  is  being 
brought  forth  to  bring  the  farmers  of 
Butler  county  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  business  men. 

The  prime  object  in  establishing  the 
community  building  was  to  make  It  more 
convenient  and  pleasant  for  the  people 
from  the  country  to  come  Into  the  city  of 
Butler.  It  Is  located  opposite  the  county 
court  house  in  the  center  of  this  city. 
The  building  is  not  only  headquarters 
for  local  organizations,  but  It  Is  natural 
headquarters  for  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  farmers'  organizations. 

The  farmers'  club  room,  36x50  feet  in 
size,  is  furnished  with  substantial  tables, 
comfortable  chairs  and  benches,  and  the 
county  farm  bureau  maintains  an  elabo- 
rate exhibition.  Here  are  found  the  lat- 
est farm  papers  and  agricultural  litera- 
ture. Adjoining  this  room  Is  a  check 
room  where  visitors  may  check  bundles 
free  and  have  their  packages  sent  from 
local  stores,  merely  receiving  a  dupli- 
cate check  from  the  merchant,  he  then 
delivering    the    package    to    the     com- 


Making  Maple  Sugar 

Ten  sugar  maple  trees,  under  ordinary 
conditions,    can    be    expected    to    yield 
about  four  gallons  of  syrup  or  30  pounds 
I  of  sugar.    Maple  sugar  making  Is  an  art 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  America  learned 
from  the  Indians  and  for  years  it  has 
been  a  home  and   farm  industry.     The 
process  is  not  so  complicated  that  any 
lone  who  has  the  opportunity  need  hesi- 
tate to  try  it.    Find  a  sugar  maple  tree 
ten  or  more  inches  in  diameter;  bore  a 
hole  three-eighths  of  an  Inch  or  slightly 
[more  in  diameter;   insert  a  metal  spout, 
j  or  one  made  by  punching  the  pith  from 
a  section  of  elder;  set  a  bucket  under  it 
that  the  sap  may  collect;  boil  this  down 
in  a  kettle  or  shallow  pan  on  a  kitchen 
stove  to  the  proper   density  for  maple 
syrup.  If  sugar  is  preferred,  boil  it  down 
further   until   it  is   quile  thick,   taking 
care  that  it  does  not  burn,  and   let  It 
I  crystallize. 

"Sugar  weather"  often  starts  by  the 
piddle  of  February  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  sugar  maple  region.    The  first  sap 
Is  sweetest.    There  is  no  time  to  be  loftt 
Mn  talking;  get  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first   warm,   sunny  daya     "Old- 
timers"  say  the  outlook  Is  good  for  a 
[good  sugar  season.    The  Office  of  Sugar 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  upon  applica. 
"on.  will  send  instructions  for  making 
syrups  and  sugars  at  home. 


An  Attractive  Letterhead 

One   of   our   Virginia    friends,    C.    C. 

.,  Jr.,  writes  to  us  on  a  letterhead  which 

w  hound  to  attract  attention.     In   the 

enter  it  has  his  name  and  address  in 

rge  type,  and  on  each  side  the  follow- 

ng  sentences  in  bold  letters,  so  that  no 

one  has  difficulty  in  reading  them: 

luck    '"    **"    ^^®   '^^™    because    I    was 
I'armTijr  ^^  ^^^  '*''°^  because  I  liked 

i.,n?y"^  ^'®  ^"  *^®  'a"»  because  It  is 
"ot  far  from  Heaven. 

VZ^!    ^""^     ^"^^«     "^*»^*"«    about 
jfruits     '^°'^^'  '^^®^'  *'°^^'  ^^^^^^I'^nS'  or 

Ifar?"*  ^^^^8  them  all  and  a  farm  is  as 
V^'  ^rom  the  Devil  as  I  can  get." 


munity  building.  On  the  same  floor  Is 
a  toilet  and  wash  room  for  men  and  one 
for  women.  In  addition  there  is  a 
women's  rest  room  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  couches  and  little  beds  for 
the  children. 

Often  shoppers  from  the  country  bring 
their  own  lunch  to  town  and  Instead  of 
dining  at  a  local  restaurant  or  hotel,  eat 
It  In  the  club  room  with  their  farmer 
friends.  This  has  proved  a  big  feature 
In  other  places.  After  checking  their 
lunch  at  the  community  building,  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  go  their  respective 
ways,  transact  their  business  and  make 
their  purchases.  Instead  of  laboring 
through  the  street  with  an  armful  of 
bundles  the  "strangers  within  our  gates" 


are  burdened  only  with  duplicate  checks 
on  the  check  room.  At  noon  they  meet 
again  at  this  convenient  and  comfortable 
place  provided  for  them  by  thoughtful 
merchants  with  whom  they  have  left 
their  dollars.  They  eat  their  lunch  with 
their  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
in  the  big  club  room,  and  after  receiving 
their  packages  from  the  check  room,  de- 
part with  a  good  will  In  their  hearts  for 
the  business  men. 

Other  organizations  located  in  the 
building  are  Chamber  of  Commerce,  But- 
ler County  Farm  Bureau,  Business  Men's 
Association,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Red  Cross  Headquarters.  It  also  con- 
tains two  large  auditoriums,  one  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Gospel  Mission  and 
the  other  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  in  co-operation 
with  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 1 


merce,  conducted  a  farm  products  show 
during  the  week  of  November  12th.  EJx- 
hibits  of  peck  lots  of  potatoes,  apples, 
vegetables  and  grains,  in  addition  to  diS" 
plays  of  corn,  honey,  butter  and  pump- 
kins, were  donated  for  the  show  by 
many  farmers.  Following  the  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  November  15th,  which 
marked  the  formal  opening  of  the  farm- 
ers' room,  the  farm  products  were  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  community  building  waa 
Rev.  H.  G.  Teagarden,  lecturer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  The  address 
of  welcome  to  the  farmers  was  delivered 
by  Mayor  J.  A.  Heineman,  who  asked 
the  farmers  and  their  families  to  take 
advantage  of  the  conveniences  offered  in 
Butler's  new  community  building. 
Pennsylvania. 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


NTOW — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
1  ^  quickly  and  well.  Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America's  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difiiculty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.  The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 

first   draft   class.     Over  a      ^^1  I  |   ^|* 

niillion  horses  already  have      V^lCVClCUlCj      IfXlCtO 


been  shipped  abroad  and 

the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3*/4  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men, 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profiteble  in  plow- 
ing, is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma- 
chine  will  go  practically  anywhere — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  the  puDey  bch  it  gives  20  h.  p.— plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  com.  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  fa- 
mous motor  truck  engineer. 


designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  arc 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  arc 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Qeveland  that  // 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  12-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally  to 
make  more  money  for  yourself. 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  information  on  the 
Qeveland  Tractor  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer.  Don't  delay.  Write  now. 
Address  Dept.  AB 


>>i 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  CleTeUnd,  Ohio 


'-•^=^?>^ip^«?r- 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Caring  for  the  Spring  Pigs 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2  00  for  the  beat,  fl.oo  for  the  next  beat  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  publlataed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■aggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  dale  of  issue       *'""°'""  """ 


Topic  No.  1238,  March  1.— What  uses  have 
you  fouud  for  concrete  on  the  farm?  How 
does  It  comparp  in  cost  with  other  forms 
of  conRtiuctionV  IVll  us  of  any  special 
methods,  tools  or  forms  you  have  found  suc- 
cessful in   working  with  it. 

Topic. No.  1239,  Mauch  15.— What  do  you 
consider  the  best  way  to  plant  corn  and 
how  do  you  do  itV  What  fertilizer  do  you 
use  and  how  do  you  apply  itV  Do  you 
plant  the  same  variety  for  sllajfo  ns  you  do 
for  husking?  Will  you  plant  as  much  this 
year  as  you  did  last? 

Topir  No.  1240,  April  1.— Tell  us  about  cul- 
tivating and  spriiylng  potatoes.  When  and 
how. do  you  do  this  work  and.  what  elfect 
does  It  have  on  the  crop?  Will  you  have 
to  get  different  ecpiipment  for  this  work 
This  year  to  make  up  for  a  shortage  of 
labor? 


J.  P.  W.,  Bennezette,  Pa. — Before 
weaning  time  the  young  pigs  are  fed  and 
accustomed  to  a  slop  consisting  of  skim 
milli  and  a  grain  mixture  of  corn,  six 
parts,  and  wlieat  middlings,  one  part. 
Some  time  during  tlie  early  part  of  May 
the  pigs  will  be  placed  on  pasture  where 
they  will  remain  until  fattening  time  in 
the  fall.  Forage  crops  should  be  used 
this  coming  summer  more  extensively 
than  ever,  because  of  the  excessive  cost 
of  the  grain  feeds. 

Rye  that  was  sown  last  fall  will  fur- 
nish us  early  spring  pasture.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  this  spring 
one  Held  will  be  sown  to  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
bpshels  of  each  per  acre.  Two  weeks 
later  another  field  will  be  sown  to  oats 
and  rape,  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  rape  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the 
pigs  have  cleaned  up  the  rye,  the  field 
will  he  plowed  and  drilled  to  field  corn, 
planting  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre.  This  rotation  is  inexpensive  and 
yet  it  furnishes  a  good  forage  crop 
throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  pasture  the 
growing  pigs  should  receive  two  to  four 
pounds  of  a  good  grain  mixture  per  hun- 
dred pounds  live  weight  daily,  though 
the  exact  amount  of  grain  fed  depends 
largely  upon  the  appetite  of.^the  pigs. 
The  grain  mixtuie  used  in  connection 
with  the  forage  consists  of  corn,  ten 
parts,  and  tankage,  one  part.  This  mix- 
ture is  kept  before  the  pigs  in  self-feed- 
ers and  dry  fed.  Plenty  of  good  water  is 
kept  before  the  pigs. 

The  size  of  the  lots  depends  upon  the 
number  of  pigs  kept.  An  acre  lot  will  be 
sufllcient  for  20  to  25  pigs.  Woven  wire 
fence  26  inches  high,  with  the  bottom 
Btrands  close  together  and  at  the  top  a 
Btrand  of  barbed  wire  is  used  for  the 
larger  hogs  and  brood  sows.  During  the 
Bummer,  shelter  and  shade  are  furnished 
by  placing  one  of  the  more  common 
types  of  movable  hog  houses  in  the  lot 
used  for  pasture. 


C.  C,  2nd,  Flanders,  N.  J.— We  have 
our  pig  fields  laid  out  in  sections  with 
immovable  wire  fences.  This  is  so  we 
can,  early  in  the  spring,  plant  a  forage 
crop  and  every  two  weeks  or  whatever 
interval  we  think  best,  depending  on  the 
number  of  pigs,  as  to  how  fast  they  can 
eat  off  the  first  section.  Thus  by  the 
time  they  have  the  first  section  eaten  off 
the  second  one  is  ready,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  we  can,  by  using  several  sec- 
tions, switch  the  pigs  back  and  forth, 
giving  them  green  pasture  all  the  time. 
As  soon  as  they  finish  each  section  It  Is 
immediately  turned  under  and  some- 
thing else   started. 

Before  the  spring  planted  crop  is  ready 
we  let  the  pigs  run  in  a  section  of  alfalfa 
after  it  has  gotten  to  be  6  to  8  Inches 
high.  It  is  not  best  to  let  them  eat  It 
too  close.  For  my  spring  planted  forage 
crops  or  pastures  we  use  oats  and  Cana- 
dian field  peas,  also  spring  or  summer 
vetch.  The  vetch  as  yet  has  not  been  a 
very  good  success,  as  we  haven't  our 
weather  conditions  figured  out  exactly. 
Oats  and  peas  make  a  first-class  pasture. 

We  plan  to  plant  a  large  section  of 
field  corn  to  have  in  the  fall  to  hog  down. 
It  is  a  very  good  way  to  harden  them 
off.  By  feeding  pigs  this  way  they  eat 
practically  no  feed,  but  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water. 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa. — I  prefer  to  keep 
the  young  pigs  In  my  regular  hog  house 
after  weaning;    I  usually  have  them  all 
together  in  one  herd,  all  ages.    However, 
I  find  it  highly  essential  to  give  them  a 
run  on  pasture  as  soon  as  possible.     A 
good  pasture  for  early  spring  is  oats  1 
bushel,  Canada  field  peas  1  bushel,  and  5 
pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex   rape  per  acre. 
From   June   to    July   pasture,    oats   IVg 
bushels  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  5  pounds; 
and  for  August,  until  the  corn  crop   Red 
clover  12  pounds,  and  alfalfa  8  pounds 
I  feed  very  little  corn  to  pigs  when  in 
pasture,  but  let  them  have  access  at  all 
times  to  a  home-made  self-feeder,  kept 
filled   with  a  correct   balanced   ration— 
200  pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  mid- 
dlings, and  100  pounds  tankage.     When 
they    are    put    on    alfalfa    pasture    the 
amount  of  tankage  Is  cut  down  on  ac- 
count of  the  wealth  of  cheaper  protein 
which  the  alfalfa  provides.    I  have  found 
this  the  cheapest,  most  convenient  and 
profitable     way     to     keep     young     pigs 
through  the  summer.     If  you  can  have 
your  pasture  so  situated  where  they  will 
have  running  water,  and  then  have  your 
selt-feeders  filled,  they  will  require  less 
attention  than  any  other  method.    I  find 
It  advisable  to  have  my  self-feeders  hold 
600  to  800  pounds.     These  hoppers  are 
very  inexpensive  and  can  be  construct- 
ed at  home.  I  prefer  this  method  of  feed- 
ing,   because    self-feeders    produce    not 
only  a  cheaper,  but  a  quicker  and  better 
quality  of  pork. 


F.  Q.,  Georgetown,  Del.— An  "A"  pen, 
or  shed  open  only  to  the  south  for  pro- 
tection from  inclement  weather,  and 
shade  of  trees  for  summer  heat,  with 
pasture,  are  among  the  first  accommoda- 
tions. A  hopper  with  bins  for  self-feed- 
ing, also,  we  intend  to  supply. 

Pasture  is  divided  into  two  fields,  so 
that  while  foraging  In  one  a  crop  is 
growing  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Rye  and  vetch,  then  oats  and  rape  (peas 
and  soy  beans  too  expensive  this  year), 
supplemented  in  summer  with  cull  canta- 
loupes,  cucumbers,  apples,  etc.;  and  in 
autumn  rape,  sorghum,  corn  stalks 
(green),   rye  and   vetch,  etc. 

Having  no  milk,  we  feed.  dry.  In  hop- 
per, middlings  with  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
rapidly  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  of  di- 
gester tankage;  we  may,  or  may  not, 
feed  meal  in  another  bin.  Charcoal, 
wood  ashes,  of  each  1  bushel;  salt,  air- 
slaked  lime,  each  8  pounds;  sulphur.  4 
lbs.;  pulverized  copperas.  2  pounds, 
mixed  (condiment  and  worm  preven- 
tive). In  another  bin.  Water  In  trough 
ad  libitum.  Hopper  always  open.  Bur- 
lap soaked  in  kerosene,  wound  on  to  rub- 
bing  posts  for  lice.  Inoculation  at  four 
months  of  age,  unless  cholera  threatens 
previously.  Our  experience  with  mid- 
dlings and  tankage  with  pasture,  vs, 
com,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  up  to 
fattening  time.  With  worms  and  cholera 
we  have  had  no  experience.  Prevention 
is  our  aim. 
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No  Name,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa.— We 
raise  about  100  pigs  a  year,  and  although 
this  is  quite  a  lot  it  Is  not  such  a  great 
expense.  This  brood  stock  is  made  up  of 
five  brood  sows,  which  have  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year,  and  one  boar  hog.  We 
turn  the  young  pigs  into  an  orchard  In 
the  spring,  which  has  three  divisions 
running  through  It.  On  on6  side  of  the 
orchard  there  is  a  large  truck  patch  from 
which  there  is  much  green  food  and 
roots  thrown  over  to  the  pigs  which 
they  clean  up  rapidly.  The  Idea  of  the 
three  pens  Is  to  sow  clover  and  alfalfa 
In  them  and  change  the  pigs  around  so 
as  to  keep  them  In  fresh  feed  all  the 
time.  When  the  apples  from  the  trees 
start  to  drop  the  pigs  eat  them  up  as 
fast  as  they  drop.  In  this  way  of  feed- 
ing hogs  you  have  only  to  give  them  a 
few  ears  of  corn  apiece  each  day  all 
through  the  summer  and  they  will  thrive 
and  get  fat  and  you  don't  feel  any  ex- 
pense. 

Another  thing  that  is  wholly  Import- 
ant is  providing  them  with  fresh  water 
We  have  a  pipe  run  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  orchard  and  have  a  hose  running  to 
the  different  troughs  in  the  pens,  which 
are  kept  full  at  all  times  during  the  hot 
weather.  When  the  pigs  are  housed  up 
in  the  fall  for  final  fattening  for  market 
the  best  way  to  do  It  quickly  is  to  steam 
the  feed,  which  warms  It  and  makes  it 
easier  to  digest.  This  we  do  by  having 
a  small  steam  boiler  situated  at  the  end 
of  our  piggery. 


A  Barrel  of  Cider  in  the  Cellar 

helps  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  long  winter 
evening.  So,  too,  it  pushes  up  the  profits  from  the 
farm,  for  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  sweet  cider  and 
pure  cider  vinegar  in  the  cities.  Quantities  of  fresh 
apples,  cider  and  vinegar,  make  up  the  income 

From  the  Trees  in  Your  Own  Orchard 

Every  farmer  ought  to  set  aside  an  acre,  or  more  if  he  can.  for 
fruit-jgrowmg.  Appes  as  permanent  trees,  peaches  for  fillers; 
small  fruits  or  other  crops  between  the  rows  until  the  trees  begin 
to  bear.     Cultivation  of  intercrops  helps  the  trees. 

Write  for  our  list  of  varieties  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  planting, 
batished  customers  for  more  than  65  years  prove  the  quality  of 
our  trees  and  the  fairness  of  our  treatment  of  customers. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 
49  Maple  Avenue  .  West  Chester,  Penna. 
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WILL      $3602° 

e  GIVE  Ford  AUTO 


FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

In  the  picture  are  hidden  a  number  of  face,.  How  many  can  you  find' 
Some  are  looking  right  at  you.  other,  show  only  the  tide  of  the  fatc- 
you  II  find  them  upiide  down  and  evfry  way.  Mark  each  lace  you  hnd 
with  •pencil,  clip  out  picture.  «end  to  ut  with  name  and  addreu  NO\V. 
We  will  give  away  a  $360  00.  1918  Model.  Ford  Touring  Car  as  V«^t 
Grand  Priie  and  Thouiandt  of  DolUre  in  Caih  Rewardt.  Prize*  »ncJ 
Soecial  Premium*.  Each  worker  will  he  rewarded.  Solve  the  puzzle- 
II  you  can  find  a*  many  a*  FIVE  FACES  we  will  tend  you  at  once 
1  OOn  Fl*«k«k  Vrkl-A«  «>^*rd  the  tibO  Ford  Auto  and  oih^r 
'  Vjxi  f  ,  y.  "^®*  ^""«'  P""^  We  will  aJK,  give  a  .) 
Kveral  $40  Bicycto*.  Thcae  will  be  given  free  and  e«tra,  regardle^^  vt 
1^  who  get*  the  Auto.  Someone  will  get  the  Ford  Auto— WHY  NOT  YOU? 
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SEED 

BUYERS 

SAVE 

MONEY 


IHELD 


AT  LOWER  PRICES 


CFFnC^ 

^^^■^bK^ILS  7*>°  ^'"  b«  Mtoniabed  at  our  low  i 
^^^S^S^r    ^r  '**  *>°f  extra  high  qoalitjr  tMted  ^    >" 
back.  If  w«  can't  Mva  Ton  moM»Zmi!!^^^^^  **'5  **"  «PProTal,    Satiafaction  or  m""  J 

•tel, A5«2Jd^e™    wr2ifiJ^.-.'^lt^:.«.8.^  al  other F^eW  Seed.it prop<.r>  ^n- 


badroek  pricea.  Write  for  ourbie    

iruide  erer  printed.     Write 7 .^  (^r'fT^Ji^Si'^rf  E^'T^^^ltT^Z^^ 
now  yoa  can  aava  mMM  «.  0..^^.  r^«S7l?"^^..^***?  '*"?  ^»nt  to  bay 
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•nM*.  the  mo«t  complete,  ecientlflc,  practical  plnnier  » 

w  yoa  can  aiiTe'iKWw  ^'siSl'  ^J^tSSSSfHi^t?*^''^  want  to  bay.    Our  Ooide  ex dI' >»» 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
There  was  nothing  very  different  from 
the  school  where  Laddie  and  Polly  went, 
except  that  they  were  there. 

A  school  room  is  made  up  of  those 
,,  iio  are  in  it  At  night  when  all  is 
silent  we  may  not  speak  of  it  as  a  school 
room— merely  a  room. 

Laddie  and  Polly  made  a  new  room  in 
that  school,  needless  to  say.  Our  success 
in  life  consists  in  being  able  to  "make 
ourselves  at  home"  anywhere.  The  boy 
and  girl  were  at  home,  but  the  other  chil- 
dren knew  there  was  something  different 
about  Laddie  and  Polly. 

Ah,  what  an  important  thing  clothes 
are! 
Polly's  dress  was  different. 
Laddie  had  a  necktie  on  and  a  neck- 
tie for  a  boy  is  useless — what  need  is 
there  for  it  anyway? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  left  the  school 

and  Miss  Pickle  put  Laddie  and  Polly 

as  far  apart  as  possible.    She  knew  that 

I  Laddie  was  full  of  mischief — she  could 

tell  by  his  eyes. 

When  all  was  quiet  and  the  morning 
exercises  over,  Miss  Pickle  called  Laddie 
and  Polly  aside  and  questioned  them 
about  their  studies.  Then  she  placed 
them  in  the  classes  where  they  belonged 
and  gave  them  their  books. 

There  was  but  one  large  room  in 
school.  How  different  from  the  one 
where  they  had  gone  in  the  city. 

There  was  one  thing  Laddie  decided — 
he  would  be  good! 

How  long  this  good  resolve  lasted 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Miss  Pickle  was  writing  at  the  black- 
board. In  front  of  Laddie  was  an  inno- 
cent marble.  It  worried  him  until  final- 
ly he  gave  it  a  push  and  off  it  went  on 
the  floor. 

"I  wish  you  to  stay  after  school."  said 
Miss  Pickle,  turning  and  looking 
•tralght  at  Laddie. 

"Goodness  gracious!"  exclaimed  Lad- 
die. "Has  she  eyes  in  the  back  of  her 
head?" 

James,  the  boy  whom  Laddie  had 
tripped  and  thrown  down  stairs,  turned 
and  grinned  at  Laddie. 

"James!  turn  around  and  mind  your 
business,"    fairly    shouted    Miss    Pickle 


without  even  turning  around. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  curiosity 
making  one's  hair  rise,  Laddie's  hair 
would  have  touched  the  ceiling. 

James  went  on  with  his  work,  while 
Polly  turned  a  sly  glance  at  Laddie. 

Having  put  the  figures  on  the  board, 
Miss  Pickle  called  upon  Laddie  to  add 
them  up.  He  did  so,  and  in  such  quick 
time  that  the  school  mistress  herself 
wondered. 
"You  may  be  seated,"  said  Miss  Pickle. 
Laddie  sat  down. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  some  one 
had   put   a   bent   pin   under   him.     The 
sharp  point  began  to  stick  Into  him. 
Some  one  snickered. 
Laddie  never  budged.     The  section  of 
the  city  where  he  had  lived  was  Inhabit- 
ed by  a  lot  of  boys  whose  great  aim  was 
to  be  brave.     Laddie   knew   that  if  he 
yelled   it  would  make  trouble,"  and  be- 
sides. It  would  set  the  room  In  an  up- 
roar. 

Behind  Laddie  sat  John  Clockworthy, 
known  familiarly  as  "Soapy"  Clock- 
worthy.  He  it  was  who  carefully  bent 
the  pin  and  placed  It  where  Laddie  could 
sit  on  It.  But  when  he  saw  Laddie 
quietly  sitting  down  without  any  noise, 
he  was  dumbfounded. 

"That's  some  boy,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self. 

By  and  by  recess  came  and  Laddie 
went  over  to  where  Polly  was  and  they 
went  out  the  door  together,  separating 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Laddie  going 
with  the  boys  and  his  sister  with  the 
girls. 

"Say,"  began  Soapy,  who  was  one  of 
an  admiring  throng  which  surrounded 
Laddie,  "say,  did  you  know  I  put  a  bent 
pin  under  you?     Why  didn't  you  yell?" 

"Because  you  wanted  me  to  yell  and  I 
didn't  care  to  please  you,  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  how  Miss  Pickle  knew  I  threw 
that  marble  on  the  floor,  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  pin.  By  the  way,  do  you 
want  it?" 

"I  like  you,"  said  Soapy.  "Come  over 
here  and  I'll  tell  you  how  Miss  Pickle 
knew." 

The  two  boys  went  over  in  a  comer 
and  talked  earnestly. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


For  that  man  Is  going  to  have — prob- 
ably is  having — lots  of  trouble  in  his 
life.  If  he's  that  careless  about  his  let- 
ters I  know  he's  careless  about  other — 
and  bigger — things;  about  his  farm, 
about  keeping  his  promises,  about  money 
matters — about  lots  of  things.  And  it's 
going  to  cause  him  losses  of  money  and 
friends,  and  fits  of  temper,  and  embar- 
rassment—and regret  all  his  life. 

Carelessness  is  a  dreadfully  expensive 
thing! 

And  just  as  I  was  thinking  that  I 
began  to  open  my  mail  and  out  dropped 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  P.  I.  O.  boys  (I 
guess  it  was  a  boy — it  looking  like  a 
boy's  writing)  without  any  name  signed 
to  it!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  And 
there's  more— it  didn't  tell  what  the 
writer"8  post  office  is— and  there  wasn't 
any  date  on  it! ! 

And  I  said  to  myself:  "P.  I.  O.— the 
Manager's  story — quick!" 

For  if  boys — and  girls,  too — aren't 
taught  the  importance  of  being  c&reful 
while  they  are  young,  they  will  be  care- 
Itss  all  their  lives.     For  both  are  just  I 


HABITS — one  good,  the  other  bad — one 
profitable,  the  other  expensive. 

Not  signing  or  dating  a  letter  Is  apt  to 
make  one  a  lot  of  trouble  some  time- 
but  that  isn't  the  main  thing;  it"s  Just 
an  indication  of  other  careless  things- 
carelessness  in  school,  about  home=— 
everywhere,  about  everything — and  it 
grows  on  a  fellow! 

I  move  we  make  the  cultivation  of 
carefulness  one  of  the  ruling  principles 
of  P.  I,  O,    Who  seconds  the  motion  r 

Now  I've  preached  my  sermon  I'm  go* 
ing  to  tell  you  a  story: 

"Tommy,"  said  his  mother  reproving- 
ly, "what  did  I  say  I'd  do  to  you,  if  I 
ever  caught  you  stealing  jam  again?" 

Tommy  scratched  his  head  with  his 
sticky  fingers. 

"Why,  that's  funny.  Ma,  that  you 
should  forget  It,  too.  Hanged  if  I  can 
remember  it." 

Your  loving 


p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


^or  Niece»  and  Nephew  : 

The  other  day  our  Business  Manager 
Kbowcd  me  three  letters. 

The  first  one,  which  he  received  about 
8ix  weeks  ago,  said:  "I  am  sending  you 
a  dollar  for  a  three-years  subscription  to 
'he  Practical  Farmer;  please  send  the 
nrst  paper  at  once"— just  that,  a  date, 
'Ut  no  postoffice  given  or  name  signed  to 
ihMetter;  to  it  a  dollar  bill  was  pinned. 

ihe  Business  Manager  said:  "I've  been 

Jteping  that  letter  in   my   desk-for  I 

Knew  I'd  get  a  "kick"  when  that  fellow 

"  t  get  his  paper;  and  sure  enough,  a 

<^<'uple  of  weeks  ago  this  came." 

And  he  showed  me  another  letter! 
^^fc>arae   handwriting— and    it    said:    "I 

tol^d   ^^^  *  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^eeks  ago  and 
you  to  send  me  your  paper  for  three 

from     *"*'    I've    never    heard    a    word 
m  you  or  received  any  paper.    What 
^^e^you  trying  to  do^heat  me?      Send 


back 
*^ay. 


a>y  money  or  send  your  paper  right 


And  what  do  you  think?  No  name  was 
signed  to  that  letter  either! 

This  time  the  post  office  was  given — 
no,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  what  It  was, 
but  It  was  in  Pennsylvania — but  what 
good  did  that  do?  It  Is  a  pretty  good  sized 
post  ofllce  with  several  R.  F.  D.'s — who 
could  tell  what  person  wrote  that  letter? 

"And  this  one  came  today,"  said  the 
Manager. 

Same  writing— and  this  time  signed — 
and  here's  what  the  third  letter  said: 
"If  you  don't  return  the  dollar  I  sent  you 
six  weeks  ago  I'll  make  It  hot  for  you. 
I  don't  want  your  old  paper  now.  Don't 
think  you  can  cheat  me  that  way — sup- 
pose you'll  say  you  never  got  It,  but  I 
know  you  did,"  etc. 

"I'm  going  to  send  all  three  letters 
back  to  him."  said  the  Manager;  "won't 
he  be  ashamed?  Wonder  what  he'll  say!" 

Wasn't  that  a  joke?  Yes,  but— It  was 
something  more;  it  was  what  I  call 
pitiful. 


Raymond  G.  (Delaware):  You've  got 
the  right  idea;  you're  proud  to  be  a  farm 
boy — and  I'm  proud  of  you — because  you 
are  starting  right  to  make  a  good  farmer. 
Not  many  father's  can  say  that  their 
boys  have  made  $700  for  them.  I'd  like 
to  hear  from  other  boys  who  are  making 
money  for  their  fathers. 

Doris  M.  (Pennsylvania):  I  can  just 
see  your  school  and  surroundings  from 
your  description.  Sounds  like  a  good 
school  and  a  nice  neighborhood.  How 
would  you  like  to  organize  a  P.  I.  O. 
Club  in  your  school?  Could  you  get  ten 
members— all  In  different  families?  if 
you  think  you  can,  write  me  and  1  will 
tell  you  how  to  go  about  it.  You  could 
then  have  regular  meetings  and  lots  of 
fun,  I  think. 

Mary  S.  (Virginia):  No,  you  are  not 
forgotten  by  any  means — but  I  have 
such  a  lot  of  nieces  and  nephews,  I  can't 
write  each  very  often,  you  see.  I  think 
it's  funny  you  call  shelling  peanuts  work 
— but  then  I  never  shelled  more  than  a 
five-cent  bag  at  a  time!  Sorry  you  lost 
your  P.  I.  O.  button;  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  about  another  one. 

Katherine  L.  (Pennsylvania)  wants 
to  hear  from  some  of  our  P.  I.  O.  girls. 
Send  me  a  letter  for  her,  any  of  you 
girls  who  want  to  get  acquainted,  and 
I'll  see  that  she  gets  It.  After  the  first 
letters  have  passed  between  you  you'll 
know  one  another's  names  and  can  write 
direct. 

Clara  M.  (Pennsylvania):  Welcome  to 
our  charter  members!  Glad  I  am  going 
to  hear  from  you  so  often — but  why  not 


you  aren't  on  the  farm  just  now — get 
back  when  you  can — It's  the  best  place 
on  earth  for  a  boy!  And  I  hope  you  can 
return  to  school  soon,  too. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls — north  and  south, 
east  and   west   In   the   Middle  Atlantic 
States — nearly  all  write  of  the  drifts  of 
snow  and   the  cold  weather  they  have 
been  having.     Well,  we've  had  it  hero, 
too — ^more  snow  and  colder  than  It  haa 
been  in  Philadelphia  in  years.     None  of 
you  write  of  not  having  coal  or  wood  to 
keep  yourselves  warm,  but  that's  been 
the  worst  trouble  here.     Why,  do  you 
know  ever  and  ever  so  many  people  here 
haven't  had  a  shovelful  of  coal  in  weeks 
— and  wood  is  even  harder  to  get;  some 
have  even   burned   their   furniture   and 
porches   to   keep   from    freezing.      Why, 
I've  heard  of  children  who  had  to  stay 
In  bed  all  day  just  to  keep  warm.     Isn't 
that  dreadful?     How  much  coal  do  you 
think    it   takes   each   day    In   winter   to 
keep    Philadelphia    warm    and    all    the 
shops  running?     Fifteen  thousand  tons 
—every    day!      Think    of    that!!      And 
the   railroads   have   been    jammed   with 
freight  and  snow  drifts  and  couldn't  get 
that    much    here — so    somebody    had    to 
suffer.     Some  shops  have  closed  because 
they  couldn't  get  enough  coal  to  keep  up 
steam;    we   had  to  close  our  ofl3ces  lor 
a  couple  of  days   recently   because  we 
couldn't  get  the  coal  to  keep  them  warm. 
You   farm   boys  and   girls  who   have  a 
good  big  wood  pile  (even  though  It  has 
cost  lots  of  work  to  get  it)   are  lucky! 
ATTENTION,    P.    I.    O.-S!       What    is 
your   favorite   book— the   one   you    like 


write  a  letter  once  in  a  while  to  some  of  |  the  very  best  of  all  you've  read?    For  the 


our  other  P.  I.  O.  girls?  For  instance- 
read  the  paragraph  just  ahead  of  this. 

Willie  I.  (Maryland)  wants  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  our  P.  I.  O.  boys. 
Who  will  send  me  a  letter  for  him? 
Hurry  up,  now— no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent to  get  acquainted! 

Fred  D.  (New  Jersey):   Sorry  to  hear 


benefit  of  other  P.  I.  O.'s  who  want  to 
read  the  books  they'll  enjoy  most;  please 
tell  me.  Now,  remember,  just  one,  and 
that  your  favorite.  Be  sure  to  write  (and 
spell)  the  name  of  the  book — and  the 
author's  name — correctly.  Let's  see  how 
many  answers  I  can  get  in  a  week  from 
the  time  this  paper  reaches  you. 


PLEDGE. 


Dear  Uncle  Georpe: 

m„  ^  !  P'Ti^^  "!.''  '\.?  '^  '*  .1*^'  ""*  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P  I  O^  which  I  wiU 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club.  '♦'*'''"*  '^"' 


(Name*), 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  r  D. 


State. 


Age  

•Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forpet  to  dot  your  !»•  and  croM  vour  T»t. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKORGK,  care  Practical  plrmer,  bSx  132^^ .  pI* 
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The  practical  farmer 


» 


If 


February  i5,  1^18. 


February  15,  1918. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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t„Ii.  I!*  "?  women  •  ou;n  department-/or  them  and  by  them.     It  i.  devoted  to  the  discauion  of 

topic,  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fimner  invite!-and 
expect,  you  not  pnl,  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topil.  under  dUcu^'Sn  b^L J"o  p^oJJSo 
topic,  for  future  di.cu..ion..  The  be.t  letter  publi.hed  herein  each  iwue  wiH  b^  awa^Ud  «  n^.^S 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  ceHu  AddrTJ.  ''*•'•*•'*  *  ""*•  •* 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Maijch  1. — IIow  do  you  care  for  and  feed 
.voiiu^'  chloks  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
iuciibator  until  able  to  do  without  artifi- 
cial or  tlieir  mother's  heatV  What  per- 
centage of  those  hatched  do  you  raise?  Will 
you  set  more  eggs  this  year  than  you  did 
last ': 

aiAuru  15. — What  pieces  of  household  furni- 
ture have  you  purchased  during  the  vear 
which  have  given  you  satisfaction?  Shall 
we  still  live  with  "what-nots"  and  "four- 
posters."   or   get   modern   furniture?      Have 


fMPnif.^rP?  "«-l  special  use  for  discarded 
furniture.'  What  variety  of  wood  do  you 
like  best  for  dining  and  bed  room? 

^7"^,  ^-T^^Yl'**  ^^^^  and  how  do  you  raise 
herbs  In  the  vegetable  garden?  How  do 
you  prepare  them  for  winter?  Did  vou 
chiT  seal  ^^  ^'""^  *^™^  plants  on  a  commer- 

C«f  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  domm  not 
rtach  u»  at  teaat  IS  days  bmform  thm  datm  of 
iMaue,  it  will  be  too  latm. 


Present  Day  Country  Schools 


T.  R.  M.,  Sparks,  Md. — In  our  com- 
munity  the   graded   consolidated   school 
has  proved  its  advantage  over  the  one- 
room  country  school  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  Inducement  could  persuade  eith- 
er scholars  or  patrons  to  again  tolerate 
the  old  conditions  of  one-room  schools. 
We     have     three     one-room     country 
schools    consolidated    with    an    agricul- 
tural high  school  in  the  same  building. 
The    school    is    centrally    located    in    a 
large  farming  community,  and  near  rail- 
road station.       Three  large  wagons  are 
driven    every    day    over    the    different 
routes,  collecting  the  children  of  differ- 
ent neighborhoods,  carrying  them   com- 
fortably and  safely  to  and  from  school. 
Perhaps    at    the    beginning    I    should 
state  that  our  agricultural  high  school 
^\as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  state.    It 
has    been    visited    by    expert    educators 
from    all    over    the    country    and    has 
taken  its  place  among  the  unique  schools 
of  the  nation.     It  is  maintained  entirely 
from   county  school  funds.     The  school 
gives  a  general  education,  as  do  other 
high    schools,   and    in    addition    teaches 
agriculture,  domestic  science  and  manual 
training,  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  per- 
sons to  take  part  in  country  life.     The 
building  is  thoroughly  modern  In  all  re- 
spects.       Connected    with    it   are   seven 
acres   of   land,   which   are   used   by   the 
school    authorities    for   experiments   on 
agricultural  questions  of  local  interest. 
The  pride  of  the  school  are  its  labora- 
tories, where  the  children  spend  part  of 
their  school  days  learning  to  cook  and 
sew,  to  do  wood  work  and  carpentry,  and 
to    analyze    soils,    examine    seeds    and 
grains,  test  milk  and  butter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  school  is  the  interest  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  have  manifested 
in  it.  The  school  has  meetings  and  socle- 
ties  for  their  benefit. 

Our  young  people  graduated  from  this 
school  are  keenly  interested  In  home 
making  and  country  life  generally. 
\Vc  are  proud  of  our  school,  our  only  re- 
gret is  in  not  having  it  forty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. — The 
people  of  this  section  almost  unanimous- 
ly favor  the  continuation  of  the  rural 
school.  Some  of  the  best  teachers- 
normal  school  graduates  of  ability  and 
experience — are  in  the  rural  schools. 
With  the  right  teacher  the  child  will 
make  better  progress  in  the  rural  school 
than  in  the  larger  school;  he  will  re- 
ceive more  Individual  instruction;  his 
home  conditions  will  be  better  under- 
stood; he  is  not  simply  a  cog  In  the 
grade  machinery,  but  his  progress  can 
be  regulated  by  his  ability;  rural  schools 
promote  simple  standards  of  living  and 
wholesome  activities;  there  Is  a  refresh- 
ing absence  of  caste;  our  sunlwnnet 
girls  and  overalls  boys  are  playmates, 
not  miniature  belles  and  beaux;  here 
are  formed  friendships  that  endure. 

Every  rural  school  should  be  the  cen- 
ter  of  a  live  teacher-parents'  association, 
part  of  a  federation.  Each  school 
room  should  contain,  besides  a  teacher's 
desk,  a  substantial  bookcase  for  a  grow- 
ing library;  a  lounge  for  the  tired  little 
ones  or  the  child  taken  suddenly  ill;  a 
screen;  a  low  table  and  chairs  for  the 
kindergartners;  an  organ;  an  emergency 
supply  of  antiseptics  and  gauze;  cur- 
tains; a  few  good  pictures  and  have 
walls  attractively  finished.  The  ex. 
terlor  should  be  pleasing  and  the 
grounds  well  kept.  Such  surroundings 
would  be  a  Joy  to  the  children,  who 
with  proper  Influence,  would  help  main- 
tain them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  educated 
daughter  of  the  farm  It  would  vie  In 
favor  with  the  city  position,  and  often 


result  in  the  country  thus  retaining  Its 
best.  Under  the  township  law,  in  many 
places  the  tax  this  year,  In  excesss  of 
the  support  of  the  nearby  school  would 
almost  accomplish  this. 

The  transportation  problem  is  a  great 
barrier  to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munity school. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  rural  schools 
If.  strict  supervision.  Every  rural  teach- 
er is  now  a  law  unto  herself.  If  capable 
and  conscientious,  the  results  are  grati- 
fying. If  inefficient  and  shiftless,  a 
teacher  may  for  weeks  omit  numerous 
classes  from  the  program  and  violate  all 
the  law.s  of  pedagogics,  yet  she  may  re- 
main complacently  in  the  school  room. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  B.,  W^tfield,  N.  Y.— My 
teaching  experience  sums  up  eight  and 
one-half  years.  Three  months  ago  I  left 
the  teaching  profession  for  that  of  farm- 
er's  wife.  I  have  had  a  broad  field  for 
observation  and  varied  experiences. 

The  time  has  not  come  for  a  graded 
consolidated  school  unless  there  be  pe- 
culiar conditions  which  favor  that  par- 
ticular section,  but  this  is  rarely  so.  The 
greater  good  to  the  greater  number  can 
be   obtained    from   a   one-room    country 
school.     Here  parents  can  send  children 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  where  It  would 
not   be  safe   for   long  distances.       The 
teacher  can   do  more  efficient  work  by 
getting  acquainted   with  parents,  iearn 
children's    peculiarities,    get   liome   and 
school  In  touch,  do  personal  work      In 
this  county,  climatic  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  country  will  not  allow  of  safely 
carrying  children  long  distances,  and  by 
these   rides    together,    with    no   one  In 
charge,  the  conduct  of  children  has  be- 
come disgusting   and    ofttimes    vicious, 
watch  it  on  the  nine  and  four  o'clock 
street  car  that  carries  school  children 
and  It  seems  impossible  that  such  little 
children   can  be  so  impolite    rude  and 
use  such  obscene  language,    i  feel  confi- 
dent that  a  higher  per  cent,  of  children 
taught  the  first  seven  grades  in  a  coun- 
try school   have  a  more  practical,  com- 
mon sense  education  than  those  not  hav- 
ing  this  advantage.    One  thing  in  favor 
of    the    consolidated    school— a    teacher 
would    have    less   grades    to    teach    and 
more   pupils    in    a  class,   more   conven- 
iences; but  this  would  hardly  offset  the 
disadvantages  that  would  result 


Mrs.  W.  J.,  Pierpont,  0.— Our  town- 
ship centralized  high  school  is  adding  a 
manual  training  bench,  domestic  science 
equipment.  Is  equipping  a  gymnasium, 
extending  its  library  and  adding  to  such 
laboratory  as  It  already  possesses.  These 
features    would    have    been    impossible 
back  In  the  old  days  of  the  Individual 
district  schools.     As  evidence  of  general 
satisfaction  with  centralized  schools  the 
plan  has  been  followed  In  our  town  a 
little  over  twenty   years.     We  have  no 
large  village  to  give  the  school  added 
financial    support,    but    the    burden    of 
taxes    falls   on    we    farmers.     I    am    in 
position  to  view  the  unpleasant  side  of 
the  centralized  plan  as  well  as  few  other 
people  who  live  at  the  edge  of  the  town- 
8hV.       We   are    three    miles    from   the 
school,  and  my  son,  now  ten  years  old 
must  be  ready  these  short  winter  days 
Just  as  the  day  is  breaking.    When  roads 
are  bad  the  trip  one  way  requires  per- 
haps  an  hour  and  a  half.     When  roads 
are  rough  the  Jolting  Is  particularly  un- 
pleasant, and  kidney  trouble  is  apt  to  de- 
velop In  children.     However.  I  contend 
that  where  the  roads  are  good,  the  cen- 
tralized   school    plan    is    unexcelled      A 
township  seven  miles  south  has  enjoyed 
the   benefit  of  a  well   organized   publl( 
school.    The  township  and  village  school 


± 

And  Helps  The  Nation 

There's  a  wealth  of  proof  to  show  that  your  home  may  be  thoroughly 
comfortable  at  a  third  or  a  half  less  fuel  than  you  have  been  using. 

The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  is  guaranteed  to  use  35%  less  fuel 
Many  say  it  saves  more. 

'•I  am  beating  very  comfortably  seven  rooms  and  not 
using  any  more  fuel  tban  I  did  wltli  «  doubU 
neater,  heating  only  two  rooms. 

8.  P.  welfert,  82tf  Dale,  Ave.,  8.  E.,  Uoanoke,  V»  " 


©tmar 


^Original  Patented  Pipeless  fUmaco 

Over  fifty  thousand  homes,  many  of  them  in  your  neighborhood, 
nave  found  this  furnace  the  economical,  common-sense  method  of  keep- 
ing comfortable.  They  bought  on  a  guarantee  of  35%  fuel  saving  and 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  Caloric  made  good. 

One  register  delivers  all  the  heat  from  the  fuel  directly  into  your 
livmg  roorns  and  draws  out  the  cold  air,  insuring  an  abundance  of 
balmy,  moist  warmth  right  where  you  want  it.  The  cellar  is  just  right 
tor  the  storage  of  perishable  products. 

Tm®  f  ^'°"<^  c^"  b«  installed  in  a  day.   It  is  a  triumph  of  engineOT- 
ing  sitiii  that  embodies  many  patented  features  not  found  in  imitations. 
which  have  made  it  the  leader. 

See  tiie  dealer.  If  vou  don't  know  him,  writ* 
us  for  our  wonderful  book,  '^'Progress,"  that  tells  you 
the  facts  about  Caloric  heating. 


Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

Established  1819 
99  Years  of  Service 

467  Gest  Street, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
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ci!i'ri-*°wK""*"  '*"°"  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western  xfvW 

!rh!;f?» /k^t  ^"'i  r?'^«  ^'^°"™  *®  *»  *»  bu.hei.  of  ia.  ^*^^ 

wneat  to  the  acre  it  s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offen 
m  her  provmces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  f  o  Settlers 

■nd  oth«  1»«1  .t  ««,  i^  gJl^j.JEheP'^'Ml"  "f.  farmer,  from  the 


\ 


r\  v> 


Won-SrfoT'^'!S"J:!f'Sf  fe"*;KrC'"  »rea*: «P«5«»- 


•nd  othOT  laixl  St  Twy  low 
U.S.  or  their  aons  are  TMirly 
*"-*•'*    .^«>''<l"'oI  jrUlda  bJbo  of  Oats,   Carloy  arfd  Plai." 

WrVf-'/.»  °^  ichoola,  marketa  convenient,  climate  exccnSt. 
2^[il*»r,%.,"i*'?*'""?  ""I  perticulara  na  to  reduced  r^linur 
rstaa  to  Supt,  Immigratioo.  Ottawa,  Canada,  oc  to      ™"'*' 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St.,  Hanbburtf.  Pa. 

C— dian  Qoiraruiiiant  Acant. 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TFLE 

I^S^  ^VuS*™!^^**!!**^!?''/""-  Write  for  pi^ss.  Sold  in  c.rl«3' 
XT  *i         IT,.        ^     ^         on-Oi  K*te«  Building  Tile  end  Watco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      ||f7  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 


RETAILERS'    3Bc    QUAUTY 

COFFEE 


WholetMler  Direct,  fresh  efl  the  Rosster 
g    POUNDS       FOR 


$1.25 


Bean     or    Ground 
DEUVEKED  FSEE  WITHN  300  MILES 
10    lU.    DEUVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

SnUtfnrfum  (ffaranf4>fd  or  Manry  tttfundt* 
flILLIM  COrrBE  00.   ttt-ttewa^ln^..  Bt^K,„T^ 


As  low  as 
$13.15 


■KTABLIIIIIln    77    TEARS 
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'  ThUtath»chMp-^«»»*"5i 
a  Hpplna  (aide  <<>n  >>•  *'^1 

taMaiiiallcftarn*MMn*J 
^-^  sitiifKtMy.  tirttifwewjl 


For  prompt  attention 
tlaers  you  "saw  It  in 
Farmer.** 


tell  our  adver- 
The   Practical 


Sales  Agent 

Mevelty  Owtlefy  Oel 


a  nKmdi  to 
««  tnJa 


Lysteins  were  consolidated,  and  In  this 
tovnstiiP  the  pupils  have  the  tmnefit  of 
a  well  equipped  12-grade  high  school.    It 

Ls  quite  impossible  for  a  strictly  agricul- 
tural community,  where  the  farms  are 

'largo,  to  maintain  a  school  beyond  ten 

Ljr  eleven  grades.    The  school  should  at- 

Ugnipt  no  more  than  it  can  accomplish 
^ell.  There  is  little  difference  in  ex- 
tise   and   our  town   is  saving  money 

I  over  the  old  system,  since  pupils  within 
a  niil<^  ar®  compelled  to  walk.    My  boy's 

I  health  would  probably  be  better  if  he 
had  a  mile  to  walk,  and  if  I  lived  but  a 
little  closer,  the  centralized  school  would 
receive  my  unreserved  endorsement.  Not 
one-fifth  of  those  who  have  had  the  bene- 
fit ol  the  local  high  school  training, 
would  have  received  it  in  the  days  of  the 
district  school,  even  though  a  high 
school  was  located  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  I  find,  too,  that  more  eflBclent 
teachers  are  to  be  had,  and  as  a  farm- 
er's wife,  aside  from  the  long  winter 
ride,  I  can  say  I  am  friendly  to  the  cen- 
tralized school  plan. 

Mrs.  F.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— We  left 
the  city  three  years  ago  to  live  on  our 


farm.  In  that  time  the  only  regret  we 
have  had  is  that  our  11-year-old  boy  has 
not  so  good  school  advantages  as  he  had 
In  town.  In  that  time  he  has  had  a  new 
teacher  each  year  The  school  three 
years  ago  had  16  pupils  and  was  called 
the  best  equipped  rural  school  in  the 
superyising  district.  Today  it  has  only 
about  four  or  five  regular  pupils.  It  is 
poorly  heated,  especially  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  morning,  and  the  in- 
struction is  faulty,  much  time  is  wasted, 
and  even  though  some  of  the  parents 
have  remonstrated  and  asked  for  cer- 
tain prescribed  work,  the  course  of  study 
as  laid  out  in  the  sylabus  is  not  given 
in  full. 

About  a  mile  away  there  is  a  school 
with  not  so  good  equipment,  but  with  a 
few  more  pupils,  though  it  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent county.  If  these  two  schools,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  others  nearest  by, 
could  be  united,  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  teachers'  salaries,  fuel  and  oth^ 
er  expenses.  And  the  combined  districts 
could  pay  for  the  transportation  of  those 
children  far  enough  away  to  need  It,  In 
comfortable  closed  conveyances,  and 
still  save  money.    But  even  If  we  didn't 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directiona  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
«nci  addreaa  in  full,  state  the  number  and  siie  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
eacn       Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHIL  AD' A.  PA. 


38  ^    ,V;:/i^'l*   Shirtwaist.     Put  In  sizes  ^H, 
far  ml    "v."  ■*-  •n<*he8  bust  measure.     The  col- 

kW  *'*;,^orn  high  or  low. 
r.ii  1,,    7"*'  ,^^*'     ^'i'    "mall     women's    dress. 
has  '*'''  ?."•  ^^  ^^^  ^<>  y^ars.     The  waist 

a...,     ,„''"!■?"'■*  floHing:   both   the  skirt  and 

M"  !w      "'"P.Plalted  to  the  Inside  belt. 
3f<  If.  m,i  ^>^'^''*. '••'•.'■^^"•"t-     *'"t  •«  «'zes  3(^. 
has  1 1,;  ,1     ui  '^'■h»'«  •>«"»»  measure.     The  waist 
with       , '"I'blp-breasted  rlosinR.  which  fastens 

HxAu'\}^\^^  P<"a«-1  buttons, 
nnd  1     ,:~^'''"'«'   «'•<'"«•      <'"^   «n   sizes   4.   0.   8 
"1.    and     '•         ... 

HiCi'i   '"'*'''''  Pdjfp. 

«.  S    l<Vn~.!^'''J«   P'a«ted«coat.     Out  In  sizes  4. 

•      •  and  12  years.     The  lower  sections  of 


l'»nKviiVt;;i  .^  ^IPP^*"  ''»•'*  "f  *he  dress  is 

»';«l«lit   lower Xe  ^'"'^'^    '"'"     *^"^    " 

«  *J''*i<V7'i'''J5C  plaited* coat.     Out  In  sizes 
thf  ■<  <  •  t  '?..     ^?  .-Y^?"-     *"»«  ^^^^^  sections 
H«V;,      f"  'i  "'f^^  t*>  the  yoke  In  groups. 
3fi  .-is   JTT  ^o*"^".    *'""**'  <''•<•'"'•      <""t    In   8lz 
^'1.  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measur 


zes 
re. 


The    waist    Is    In    shirtwaist    style,    and    the 
skirt  Is  three-gured. 

M604. — Girls'     one-piece     dress.       Cut     In 
sizes  0,  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.     The  dress  is 
In   one  piece  from  shoulder  to  hem.   but   it   is* 
held  In  at  the  normal  waistline  by  a  narrow 
leather  belt. 

N<t83.^ — Ladies'  two-gored  plaited  skirt.  Out 
In  sizes  20,  28.  .30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  skirt  has  a  two-gored  model  which 
has  shallow  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  fmnl 
and   back. 

8«37 — Children's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress 
is  gatherod  to  the  yoke  at  front  and  back, 

8<119. — Ladles'  one-plere  kitchen  apron.  Cut 
in  one  size.  The  neck  Is  cut  quite  low  aiid 
round  at  the  front  and  back,  and  the  apron 
Is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  bead. 


save  money  (and  we  parents  are  willing 
to  pay  more  If  we  can  only  see  the  re«- 
suits  we  want)  our  children  could  have 
the  benefit  of  higher  class  teachers,  and 
there  would  be  a  little  of  the  element  of 
competition,  which  nearly  all  rural 
schools  of  today  sadly  lack.  Our  state 
is  in  a  great  fight  over  the  township 
school  law  which  was  passed  a  year  ago. 
Very  few  school  patrons  of  the  state 
have  seen  any  lessened  taxes  from  it, 
but  on  the  average,  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased 30  to  50  per  cent.,  as  the  rural 
districts  have  to  share  the  taxes  of  the 
town  schools.  The  idea  of  a  uniform  ta^c 
rate  for  all  rural  sections,  like  a  uniform 
town  tax.  Is  absolutely  right.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  trustee  sys- 
tem, but  we  do  want  a  better  township 
law — one  that  does  not  burden  country 
people  with  town  taxes. 


Mrs.  P.  M.  H.,  Nashport,  <S.— In  1916 
our  new  township  school  building  was 
ready,  and  In  it  three  schools  were  cen- 
tralized. Two  wagons  or  school  cars 
haul  those  too  far  away  to  walk.  All 
grades  are  cared  for  in  one  building. 
We  have  three  grade  teachers  and  three 
high  school  teachers,  with  equipment 
nearing  completion,  such  as  the  one- 
room  school  house  could  never  dream  of. 

There  Is  the  auditorium,  making  possl- 
ble  many  things.  We  are  having  a  good 
lecture  course,  and  last  year  we  had  a 
four-day  farmers'  institute,  with  exhibits 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  baking,  poultry,  etc. 

We  are  educating  our  country  boys 
and  girls  according  to  their  needs,  and 
for,  not  away,  from  the  country.  A 
teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  self  or 
pupils  with  eight  different  grades,  each 
with  three  to  five  studies.  Centralized, 
each  teacher  has  what  grades  can  be 
rightly  taught,  and  also  pupils  enough 
in  each  class  to  maintain  interest. 

At  first  thought  the  expense  condemns 
the  plan,  but  when  our  child's  welfare  is 
concerned  shall  we  count  the  cost?  But 
it  is  not  more  expensive  when  rightly 
managed.  No  more  teachers  are  re- 
quired, perhaps  fewer.  Fuel  and  equip- 
ment are  conserved,  etc.  High  school 
rooms  are  easily  added  and  our  children 
kept  in  home  schools  four  years  longer. 
Our  board  used  to  pay  about  $1000 
tuition  each  year  to  other  high  schools. 
That  goes  a  good  ways  toward  expenses, 
and  now  tuition  comes  instead  of  goes. 
The  centralized  school  Is  about  as  much 
better  than  the  old  way  as  an  auto  Is 
better  than  an  ox  cart.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  our  children  only  the  oldr 
time  schools  any  more  than  we  can  af- 
ford to  cut  wheat  with  a  sickle,  or  hay 
with  a  mowing  scythe. 
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Mrs.  R.  B.,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.— 
I  say  no  small  child  is  physically  able  to 
attend  school  in  winter  when  they  must 
be  rushed  off  to  a  cold,  lonely  building 
or  corner  to  wait  for  a  rig  to  carry  them, 
already  half  frozen,  three  or  four  miles, 
more  or  less,  to  a  graded  school.  If  the 
janitor  overslept,  worse  yet.  Then  there 
may  be  a  few  good  drivers,  but  we  seldom 
hear  of  one.  Few  who  would  look  after 
the  little  ones  as  their  parents. 

Again,  I  think  a  good  rural  teacher 
knows  her  pupils  and  parents  better,  and 
in  this  way  can  better  help  them  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally. 

A  beginner  should  not  be  held  In  as 
long  as  older  ones.  What  shall  they  do? 
Sit  at  their  desks,  run  o^ex  town  to  both- 
ei^some  one,  or  play  out  in  the  cold?  , 
If  In  a  nearby  school  most  of  them  could 
skip  home  and  the  few  left  could  easily 
be  cared  for.  Furthermore.  Uncle  Sam 
needs  farmers.  Where  shall  we  get  them? 
Ah,  we  must  keep  them.  Then  why  hus- 
tle the  babes  off  to  the  village  where  the 
only  ideals  are  of  city  or  town?  Teach 
the  boys  to  love  the  farm  and  Mother 
Nature,  but  inspire  in  them  a  desire  to 
do  better  than  those  before  them.  This 
must  be  done  while  they  are  small,  be- 
fore they  plan  to  become  lawyers.'  etc. 

There  Is  plenty  of  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  conditions  in  rural  schools,  but 
help  them,  don't  close  them.  School  offi- 
cers of  state  and  district  can  assist 
teacher,  pupils  and  parents  in  this  work. 
Parents  should  more  often  visit  the 
schools;  they  are  yours  always,  not  Just 
at  tax  time. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  436  Reefer 
Bldg,.  Philadelphia,  Pa„  is  giving  away 
free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a  simple 
home  solution  that  raises  98  per  cent,  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white 
dlarrhfpa  over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book 
— Adr. 
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have  believed  poaaible. 

88e  pap9rm  a  big  room 
Our  pricM  m  low  aa  8c  for  a  double  roll 

Thia  Uff  new  book  abows  actual  eamplea  of 
beautiful  papers  as  low  aa  8c  for  a  double  roll.  It 
telle  yon  how  to  do  the  work  youradf.  quickly 
and  easily. 

No  matter  bow  many  waiJ  papers  you  see. 
don't  miss  gettina  these  101  exquisite  samplea 
which  we  want  to  send  you  free  I 

Send  a  poatal  card  for  them  today.  Juat  aayt— 
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-Use  Double  Tread  Tires-i 

At  present  when  tire  prices  are  so  bigb,  one  can 
bardl.v  aflbrd  to  use  bis  car  in  winter  when  tires 
are  given  their  hardest  weaf. 
OrR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are   rem- 

forced  NO  tbat  riding  a  rougb,  frozen  road  is  a  mere 
trifle.  Ouaranteed— cost  little— and  go  twice  as  far 
as  your  money  does  at  tbeee  little  prices. 


BIzes 

80x8    

80x8H 

32X8H 

33x4     


Price 

.  96.SO 

.    7.60 

..    8.50 

10.50 


Sizes  Price 

86X4     ». 111.00 

84x4H 12.00 

86x4>g 12.00 

36x4>i  13  00 

37x4)i 18.50 


34x4     10.60 

We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  tbem 
at  the  following  prices: 

Sizes  Price 

8()x3    |,5.,M) 

30x3^ 6.00 

3'2x3>4 7.00 

33x4     8.60 

84x4 8.60 


Sizes  Price 

86x4     18.60 

84x4>i 8.60 

36X4H ~ 9.00 

86x4>6 ».00 

87x4H 10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  final  Winter  Reduction  Sale  Is  now 
on.  Eveiy  auto  has  been  r- priced  at  a 
big  saving— every  car  l8  in  A-l  condi- 
tion. Lliiioufilnes,  Coupes,  Sedans,  Town 
Cars,  HoadHters,  Touring  Lars  and  Run- 
abouts—all at  a  big  saving.  A  real  car 
for  a  little  price, 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  havr 
It,  and  during  February  can  save  yoo 
83  1-8  to  -tO  per  cent.    Sena  for  our 

AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 

ITS  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  Information  for  tb« 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.     Get  It. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  AUTO  DEALERS 
203    N.    Broad    Street.    Philadelphia 
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Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germa  are  Itillcd  by  a  chemical  process  la 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloaet  ab. 
•olutely  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  thia  publication,  Aakior  catalog  and  price 
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The  Li^ht  in  the  Clearing 

c4  Tale  of  the  North  Country  in  the  Time  of  Silas  Wright 
*    By  IRVING  BACHELLER 
Author  of  Eben  Holden,  D'ri  and  I,  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles,  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie,  etc. 

Copyright.  1917,  Irving  Bacbeller 

new  clothes.  I  stopped  and  cautioned 
her  more  than  once:  "Be  careful!  For 
mercy  sake!  be  careful  o'  my  new  suit!" 
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CHAPTER  VI.— Continued. 
The  Senator  took  us  into  his  oflSce  and 
introduced  us  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
county.  There  were:  Minot  Jenison, 
Gurdon  Smith,  Ephralm  Butterfleld, 
Lemuel  Buck,  Baron  S.  Doty,  Richard  ... 
Harrison,  John  L.  Russell,  Silas  Bald- 
win, Calvin  Hurlburt,  Doctor  Olin, 
Thomas  H.  Conkey  and  Preston  King. 
These  were  names  with  which  the  Re- 
publican had  already  made  us  familiar. 
"Here,"  said  the  Senator  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  my  head,  "is  a  coming  man  in 
the  Democratic  party." 

The  great  men  laughed  at  my  blushes 
and  we  came  away  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  in  us.  At  last  I  felt  equal  to  the 
ordeal  of-  meeting  the  Dunkelbergs.  My 
uncle  must  have  shared  my  feeling  for, 
to  my  delight,  he  went  straight  to  tho 
basement  store  above  which  was  the 
modest  sign:  "H.  Dunkelberg,  Produce." 
I  trembled  as  we  walked  down  the  steps 
and  opened  the  door.  I  saw  the  big  gold 
watch  chain,  the  handsome  clothes,  the 
mustache  and  side  whiskers  and  the 
large  silver  ring  approaching  us,  but  I 
was  not  as  scared  as  I  expected  to  be. 
My  eyes  were  more  accustomed  to  splen- 
dor. ^     ,  , 

"Well  I  swan!"  said  the  merchant  in 
the  treble  voice  which  I  remembered  so 
well.  "This  is  Bart  and  Peabody!  How 
are  you?" 

"Pretty  well,"  I  answered,  my  uncle 
being  too  slow  of  speech  to  suit  my 
sense  of  propriety.     "How  is  Sally?" 

The  two  men  laughed  heartily,  much 
to  my  embarrassment. 

"He's  getting  right  down  to  business," 
said  my  uncle. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Dunkelberg. 
"Why,  Bart,  she's  spry  as  a  cricket  and 
pretty  as  a  picture.  Come  up  to  dinner 
with  me  and  see  for  yourself." 

Uncle  Peabody  hesitated,  whereupon  I 
gave  him  a  furtive  nod  and  he  said  "All 
right,"  and  then  I  had  a  delicious  feeling 
of  excitement.  I  had  hard  work  to  con- 
trol my  impatience  while  they  talked.  I 
walked  on  some  butter  tubs  in  the  back 
room  and  spun  around  on  a  whirling 
atool  that  stood  in  front  of  a  high  desk 
and  succeeded  in  the  difficult  feat  of 
tipping  over  a  bottle  of  ink  without  get- 
ting any  on  myself.  I  covered  the  mult- 
itude of  my  sins  on  the  desk  with  a 
newspaper  and  sat  down  quietly  in  a 
chair. 

By  and  by  I  asked.  "Are  you  'most 
ready  to  go?" 

"Yes — come  on — it's  after  twelve 
o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Dunkelberg.  "Sally 
will  be  back  from  school  now." 

My  conscience  got  the  better  of  me  and 
I  confessed  about  the  ink  bottle  and  was 
forgiven. 

So  we  walked  to  the  big  house  of  the 
Dunkelbergs  and  I  could  hear  my  heart 
beating  when  we  turned  in  at  the  gate — 
the  golden  gate  of  my  youth  in  must 
have  been,  for  after  I  had  passed  it  I 
thought  no  more  as  a  child.  That  rude 
push  which  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  me  had 
hurried  the  passing. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  my  own  dig- 
nity when  Sally  opened  the  door  to  wel- 
come us.  My  uncle  told  Aunt  Deel  that 
I  acted  and  spoke  like  Silas  Wright,  "so 
nice  and  proper."  Sally  was  different, 
too — less  playful  and  more  beautiful 
with  long  yellow  curls  covering  her 
shoulders. 

"How  nice  you  look!"  she  said  as  she 
led  me  into  het*  play-room. 

"These  are  my  new  clothes,"  I  boasted. 
"They  are  very  expensive  and  I  have  to 
be  careful  of  them." 

I  remember  not  much  that  we  said  or 
did  but  I  could  never  forget  how  she 
played  for  me.  on  a  great  shiny  piano — 
I  had  never  seen  one  before — and  made 
me  feel  very  humble  with  music  more 
to  my  liking  than  any  I  have  heard  since 
^-crude  and  simple  as  It  was — while  her 
pretty  fingers  ran  up  and  down  the  key- 
board. 

0  magic  ear  of  youth!  I  wonder  how 
It  would  sound  to  me  now — the  rollick- 
ing lilt  of  Barney  Leave  the  OirU  Alone 
— even  if  a  sweet  maid  flung  its  banter 
at  me  with  flashing  fingers  and  well- 
fashioned  lips. 

1  behaved  myself  with  great  care  at 
the  table — I  remember  that — and,  after 
dinner,  we  played  in  the  dooryard  and 
stable,  I  with  a  great  fear  of  tearing  my 


As  we  were  leaving  late  in  the  after 
noon  she  said: 

"I  wish  you  would  come  here  to 
school." 

"I  suppose  he  will  some  time,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody. 

A  new  hope  entered  my  breast,  that 
moment,  and  began  to  grow  there. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  her?"  said 
Mr.  Dunkelberg  with  a  smile. 

I  saw  the  color  in  her  cheeks  deepen 
as  she  turned  with  a  smile  and  walked 
away  two  or  three  steps  while  the  grown 
people  laughed,  and  stood  with  her  back 
turned  looking  in  at  the  window. 

"You're  looking  the  wrong  way  for  the 
scenery,"  said   Mr   Dunkelberg. 

She  turned  and  walked  toward  me 
with  a  look  of  resolution  in  her  pretty 
face  and  said: 
"I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 
We  kissed  each  other  and,  again,  that 
well  remembered  touch  of  her  hair  upon 
my  face!  But  the  feel  of  her  warm  lips 
upon  my  own — that  was  so  different  and 
so  sweet  to  remember  in  the  lonely  days 
that  followed!  Fast  flows  the  river  to 
the  sea  when  youth  is  sailing  in  It.  They 
had  shoved  me  out  of  the  quiet  cove  into 
the  swift  current — those  dear,  kindly, 
thoughtless  people!  Sally  ran  away  into 
the  house  as  their  laughter  continued 
and  my  uncle  and  I  walked  down  the 
street.    How  happy  I  was! 

We  went  to  the  Methodist  Church 
where  Mr.  Wright  was  speaking  but  we 
couldn't  get  In.  There  were  many  stand- 
ing at  the  door  who  had  come  too  late. 
We  could  hear  his  voice  and  I  remember 
that  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple just  as  I  had  heard  him  talk  to  my 
aunt  and  uncle,  sitting  by  our  fireside, 
only  louder.  We  were  tired  and  went 
down  to  the  tavern  and  waited  for  him 
on  its  great  porch.  We  passed  a  number 
of  boys  playing  in  the  school  yard.  How 
I  longed  to  be  among  them! 

I  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
village  boys  did  not  make  fun  of  me 
when  I  passed  them  as  they  did  when  I 
wore  the  petticoat  trousers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright  came  along  with  the  crowd, 
by  and  by,  and  Colonel  Medad  Moody. 
We  had  supper  with  them  at  the  tavern 
and  started  away  in  the  dark  with  the 
Senator  on  the  seat  with  us.  He  and  my 
uncle  began  to  talk  about  the  tightness 
of  money  and  the  banking  laws  and  I 
remember  a  remark  of  my  uncle,  for 
there  was  that  In  his  tone  which  I  could 
never  forget: 

"We  poor  people  are  trusting  you  to 
look  out  for  us — we  poor  people  are 
trusting  you  to  see  that  we  get  treated 
fair.    We're  havin'  a  hard  time." 

This  touched  me  a  little  and  I  was 
keen  to  hear  the  Senator's  answer.  I  re* 
member  so  well  the  sacred  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy in  his  words.  Long  afterward 
I  asked  him  to  refresh  my  memory  of 
them  and  so  I  »m  able  to  quote  him  as 
he  would  wish. 

"I  know  it."  he  answered.  "I  lie 
awake  at  nights  thinking  about  it  I  am 
poor  myself,  almost  as  poor  as  my  father 
before  me.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  my  poverty  these  late  years  but  I 
have  not  failed.  I'm  about  as  poor  as 
you  are,  I  guess.  I  could  enjoy  riches, 
but  I  want  to  be  poor  so  I  may  not  for- 
get what  is  due  to  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  born — you  who  live  in  small 
houses  and  rack  your  bones  with  toil.  I 
am  one  of  you,  although  I  am  racking 
my  brain  instead  of  my  bones  in  our 
common  interest.  There  are  so  many 
who  would  crowd  us  down  we  must 
stand  together  and  be  watchful  or  we 
shall  be  reduced  *o  an  overburdened, 
slavish  peasantry,  pitied  and  despised. 
Our  danger  will  increase  as  wealth  ac- 
cumulates and  the  cities  grow.  I  am  for 
the  average  man — like  myself.  They've 
lifted  me  out  of  the  crowd  to  an  eleva- 
tion which  I  do  not  deserve.  I  have 
more  reputation  than  I  dare  promise  to 
keep.  It  frightens  me.  1  am  like  a 
child  clinging  to  its  father's  hand  in  a 
place  of  peril.  So  I  cling  to  the  crowd. 
It  is  my  father.  I  know  its  needs 
and  wrongs  and  troubles.  I  had 
other  things  to  do  tonight.  There 
were  people  who  wished  to  discuss  their 
political  plans  and  ambitions  with  me. 


The  nation^s  economy  work  clothes! 

Engineers,  farmers,  mechanics — men  who  do  world's 
work  of  every  sort  every  day — wear  loose-cut,  roomy 
guaranteed  Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls  for  work  comfort  2ind 
work  economy  because  they  are  scientifically  "oversize" 
where  strain,  twist  or  pull  hits  hardest! 

Blue  Buckles  give  more  service  than  is  expected,  or  de- 
manded! Every  trying  test  proves  their  exceptional  merit. 
Seams  are  guaranteed  not  to  rip — they  last  the  life  of  the  best 
indigo  blue  denim  used  in  their  manufacture.  A  solid  rein- 
forced backhand  takes  the  place  of  the  old  style  V-vent  // 
can*t  rip  outj  Blue  Buckles  union  workmanship 
is  the  bestl 

Your  best  notion  of  overall  value  will  be  ex- 
ceeded when  you  get  into  a  pair  of  Blue  Buckleo! 

Jobbers  Over  All  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mjurm—9  Maifufaehir^s  of  Unkm  Made  OvmraUs  Hi  the  World 
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Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  In  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  tho  U.  8.  and  Canada— Co-oporative 
Farming    in    Man    Powar  No^^oaaary  to   Win   tho   Oattio  for   Llbor^y 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  fo 'd 
production  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overs  is 
before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  r^st 
the  burden  of  supply 

Evory  Availabio  Tlllablo  Aoro  muat  dontributo;  Cvory  AvallabU 
Farmor  and  Farm  Hand  must  Aaslst. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  It  short, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  Sutes  allies   is  for  more   men  for  seeding  operations. 

Canada's  Whoat  Produotion  last  Yoar  was  225,000.000  Buaha:s; 
ths  domand  from  Canada  alono.  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  BushsIS' 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  ths 
men  The  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  wants  every  man  who  can  etf •  < - 
tively  help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  ^-e 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  i:i 
direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  y^u 
can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Wostarn  Canada's  halp  will  b«  raqulrad  not  iator  than  April  6tH. 
Wagas  to  oompatont  halp,  $60  a  month  and  up,  boacc]  and  lodgi^-   • 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  Thev  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points   to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as   to   routes   and  places  where  employment  may  be  bad,  apply  *^ 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Laf^or 


it  I  thought  I  would  rather  go  with 
lu  and  learn  about  your  troubles.  What 

they?" 
iMv  uncle  told  him  about  the  note  and 
L  visit  of  Mr.   Grimshaw   and   of  his 
Cpats  and  upbraidings. 

Did  he  say  that  in  Bart's  hearing?" 

Iked  the  Senator. 

1.  A  yes!— right  out  plain. 

I'Too  bad!    I'm  going  to  tell  you  frank- 

Baynes,  that  the  best  thing  I  know 

iut  you  is  your  conduct  towardythis 

IV     I  like  it.     The  next  best  thing  is 

le  fact  that  you  signed  that  note.     It 

ks  bad  business  but  it  was  good  Chris- 

[n  conduct  to  help  your  friend.     Don't 

cret  ii.    You  were  poor  and  of  an  age 

hen  the  boy's  pranks  were  troublesome 

Iboth  of  you.  but  you  took  him  in.    I'll 

nd  you  the  interest  and  try  to  get  an- 

tjer"  holder  for   the   mortgage   on   one 

kidition.     You  must  let  me  attend  to 

jirfs  schooling.     I  want  to  be  the  boss 

lout  that.  We  have  a  great  schoolmaster 

I  Canton  and  whewaBart  is  a  little  older 

Iwant  him  to  go  there  to  school.     I'll 

to  find  him  a  place   where  he  can 

[rk  for  his  board." 

"We'll  miss  Bart  but  we'll  be  tickled 

death — there's    no    two    ways    about 

Jit,"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

f  had   been   getting   sleepy,    but   this 

Ve  me   up.      I    no    longer    heard    the 

bnotonous  creak  of  harness  and  whiffle- 

fees  and  the  rumble  of  wheels;  I  saw  no 

nger  the   stars    and    the    darkness    of 

jht.    My  mind  had  scampered  off  into 

future.    I  was  playing  with  Sally  or 

|th  the  boys  in  the  school  yard. 

rhi  Senator  tested  my  arithmetic  and 

imniar    and    geography    as    we    rode 

Ug  in  the  darkness  and  said  by  and 

You'll  have  to  work  hard,  Bart.  You'll 
:o  take  your  book  into  the  field  as 

ua.    After  every  row  of  corn  I  learned 

rule  of  syntax  or  arithmetic  or  a  fact 

geography   while    I    rested,   and   my 

ht  and  memory  took  hold  of  it  as 

j:i'  d  the  hoe.  I  don't  want  you  to  stop 
reading,  but  from  now  on  you  must 

pnd  half  of  ev^ry  evening  on  lessons." 

Ve  got  home  at   half  past  eight  and 

jnd  my  aunt  greatly  worried.    She  had 

the  chores   and    been   standing  in 

..uod  and  shawl  on  the  porch  listen- 

for  the  sound  of  the  wagon.  She  had 

our  luppers  warm  but   I   was  the 

hungry  one. 

I   was   going  to   bed   the    Senator 

lied  me  to  him  and  said: 

['I  shall  be  gone  when  you  are  up  in 
morning.     It  may  be  a  long  time  be- 

^e  I  see  you;  I  shall  leave  something 
you  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  your 
le  on  it.    You  are  not  to  open  the  en- 

fope  until  you  go  away  to  school.     I 
)w  how  you  will  feel  that   first  day. 

ien  night  falls  you  will  think  of  your 

It  and  uncle  and  be  very  lonely.  When 

go  to  your  room  for  the  night  I  want 

to  sit  down  all  by  yourself  and  open 

enveloiie  and  read  what  I  shall  write. 

?y  will  be.  I  think,  the  most  impres- 

|e  words  ever  written.    You  will  think 

>m  over  but  you  will  not  understand 

p  for  a  long  time.     Ask  every  wise 

(n  you  meet  to  explain  them  to  you, 

all  your  happiness  will  depend  upon 

irun(i<M  standing  of  these  few  words 

[the  envelope." 

[n  the  morning  Aunt  Deel  put  it  in 

[  hands. 

[I  wonder  what  in  the  world  he  wrote 

fe— ayes!"  said  she.    "We  must  keep 

'arefui-ayes!—!'!!  put  it  in  my  trunk 

Kive  it  to  ye  when  ye  go  to  Canton 

lichool." 

JHas  Mr  Wright  gone?"  I  asked. 
rAyes!   I.and  o'  mercy!   He  went  away 
If  before  daylight  with  a  lot  o'  jerked 
y  >n  a  pack  basket— ayes!     Yer  uncle 
ROin  down  to  the  village  to  see  'bout 
inJortKage  this  afternoon,  ayes!" 
II  was  a   Saturday   and    I    spent   Its 
"i  cording  wood  in  the  shed,  pausing 
r  «'[d  then  for  a  look  into  my  gram- 
I     It  was  a  happy  day,  for  the  grow- 
cords   expressed    In    a    satisfactory 
^ner  my  new  sense  of  obligation  to 
1  loved.     Imaginary  conversations 
e  mto  my  brain   as   I   worked   and 
V^^earsed  in  whispers. 
lunri      ^'"^'  you're  a  grand  worker," 
L"h    ^''"'^  say  In  my  fancy.  "You're 
C\T  ^  ^^'•ed  man." 
Vtlv    v.""!  "°^^*"8^'"  I  would  answer 
l»'t  hi'         want  to  be  useful  so  you 
Ito«fn!?"7  y*'"  ^^<^^  me  and  I'm  go- 
la  trlJ  ^"s^  as  Mr.  Wright  did  and 
DPm.i  "*^"  *'  I  can  and  help  the 
»laV»C         ''™   Po'nP  to  be  a  better 
'hat  15"  ^a"y  Dunkelberg,  too." 
H    a  day  it  was!— the  first  of  many 
savlnS^r'"  ^^'"'^  of  those  days  with- 
'\ni.     ^   myself:    "What   a  God's 
'g  a  man  like  Silas  Wright  can  be 


in  a  community  In  which  his  heart  and 
soul  are  as  an  open  book!" 

As  the  evening  came  on  I  took  a  long 
look  at  my  cords.  The  shed  was  nearly  half 
full  of  them.  Four  rules  of  syntax,  also 
had  been  carefully  stored  away  in  my 
brain.  I  said  them  over  as  I  hurried 
down  into  the  pasture  with  old  Shep  and 
brought  in  the  cows.  I  got  through  milk- 
ing just  as  Uncle  Peabody  came.  I  saw 
with  joy  that  his  face  was  cheerful. 

"Yipf"  he  shouted  as  he  stopped  his 
team  at  the  barn  door  where  Aunt  Deel 
and  I  were  standing.  "We  ain't  got  much 
to  worry  about  now.  I've  got  the  inter- 
est money  right  here  in  my  pocket." 

We  unhitched  and  went  in  to  supper. 
I  was  hoping  that  Aunt  Deel  would 
speak  of  my  work  but  she  seemed  not 
to  think  of  it. 

"Had  a  grand  day!"  said  Uncle  Pea- 
body, as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  be- 
gan to  tell  what  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Dunkelberg  had  said  to  him. 

I,  too,  had  had  a  grand  day  and  prob- 
ably my  elation  was  greater  than  his.  I 
tarried  at  the  looking-glass  hoping  that 
Aunt  Deel  would  gtve  me  a  chance  mod- 
estly to  show  my  uncle  what  I  had  done. 
But  the  talk  about  interest  and  mort- 
gages continued.  I  went  to  my  un.cle  and 
tried  to  whisper  in  his  ear  a  hint  that 
he  had  better  go  and  look  into  the  wood- 
shed. He  stopped  me  before  I  had  begun 
by  saying: 

"Don't  bother  me  now,  Bub.  I'll  git 
that  candy  for  ye  the  next  time  I  go  to 
the  village." 

Candy!  I  was  thinking  of  no  such 
trivial  matter  as  candy.  He  couldn't 
know  how  the  idea  shocked  me  in  the  ex- 
alted  state  of  mind  into  which  1  had 
risen.  He  didn't  know  then  of  the 
spiritual  change  in  me  and  how  generous 
and  great  I  was  feeling  and  how  sublime 
and  beautiful  was  the  new  way  in  which 
I  had  set  my  feet. 

I  went  out  on  the  porch  and  stood 
looking  down  with  a  sad  countenance. 
Aunt  Deel  followed  me. 

"W'y,  Bart!"  she  exclaimed,  "You're 
too  tired  to  eat — ayes!     Be  ye  sick?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Peabody,"  she  called,  "this  boy  has 
worked  like  a  beaver  every  minute  since 
you  left — ayes  he  has!  I  never  see  any- 
thing to  beat  it — never!  I  want  you  to 
come  right  out  into  the  wood-shed  an' 
see  what  he's  done — this  minute — ayes!" 

I  followed  them  into  the  shed. 

"W'y  of  all  things!"  my  uncle  ex- 
claimed. "He's  worked  like  a  nailer, 
ain't  he?" 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he 
took  my  hand  in  his  rough  palm  and 
squeezed  it  and  said: 

"Sometimes  I  wish  ye  was  little  ag'in 
so  I  could  take  ye  up  in  my  arms  an' 
kiss  ye  just  as  I  used  to.  Horace  Dun- 
kelberg says  that  you're  the  ,best-lookin' 
boy  he  ever  see." 

"Stop!"  Aunt  Deel  exclaimed  with  a 
playful  tap  on  his  shoulder.  "W'y!  ye 
mustn't  go  on  like  that." 

"I'm  tellin'  just  what  he  said,"  my 
uncle  answered. 

"I  guess  he  only  meant  that  Bart 
looked  clean  an'  decent — that's  all — 
ayes!  He  didn't  mean  that  Bart  was 
purty.     Land   sakes! — no." 

I  observed  the  note  of  warning  in  the 
look  she  gave  my  uncle. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  answered  as 
he  turned  away  with  a  smile  and 
brushed  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger. 

I  repeated  the  rules  I  had  learned  as 
we  went  to  the  table. 

"I'm  goin'  to  be  like  Silas  Wright  if  I 
can,"  I  added. 

"That's  the  Idee!"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 
"You  keep  on  as  you've  started  an' 
everybody'll  milk  into  your  pail." 

I  kept  on — not  with  the  vigor  of  Hiat 
first  day  with  its  new  inspiration — but 
with  growing  strength  and  effectiveness. 
Nights  and  mornings  and  Saturdays  I 
worked  with  a  will  and  my  book  in  my 
pocket  or  at  the  side  of  the  field  and 
was,  I  know,  a  help  of  some  value  on  the 
farm.  My  scholarship  improved  rapidly 
and  that  year  I  went  about  as  far  as  I 
could  hope  to  go  in  the  little  school  at 
Leonard's  Corners. 

"I  wouldn't  wonder  if  ol'  Kate  was 
right  about  our  boy."  said  Aunt  Deel  one 
day  when  she  saw  me  with  my  book  in 
the  field. 

I  began  to  know  then  that  ol'  Kate  had 
somehow  been  at  work  in  my  soul^ — sub- 
consciously as  I  would  now  put  it.  I 
was  trying  to  put  truth  into  the  proph- 
ecy. As  I  look  at  the  whole  matter  these 
days  I  can  see  that  Mr,  Grimshaw  him- 
self was  a  help  no  less  important  to  me, 
for  it  was  a  sharp  spur  with  which  be 
continued  to  prod  us. 

(Continue  next  itiue.) 
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Fortify  Your  Feet  With 
"U.  S.  Protection" 

Make  sure  of  warm,  dry,  com- 
fortable feet  wherever  wet,  cold  and 
rough  going  must  be  met  and  con- 
quered. Wear  sturdy,  reinforced 
for  double  duty,  heavy  service 

U.  S-  Rubber  Footwear 

and  know  genuine  comfort  and 
economy  that  *',U.  S.  Protection 
brings.  There's  a  special  "U.  S. 
style  for  every  outdoor  worker. 
Every  pair  carries  the  U.  S.  Seal — 
the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look 
for  the  seal.     It  is  your  protection. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your  dealer 
has  just  what  you  want 
in  **U.   S.,'*  or   can 
get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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Value  of  a  Well  Bred  Sire 


R.  O.  RU 

Let  us  see  what  the  average  breeder 
dees.  When  he  has  to  pay  $100  or  $200 
or  more  for  a  good  dairy  bull  he  looks 
at  the  difference  and  uses  the  cheaper 
bull.  Many  of  ihe  less  informed  dairy- 
men even  go  to  the  extent  of  using  a 
scrub  bull  because  they  cannot  see  the 
dollar  lying  quite  close  behind  the  penny. 

If  we  buy  a  bull  for,  say,  $75,  the  in- 
terest for  three  years  at  6  per  cent, 
would  be  $13.50.  We  sell  him  for  bull 
beef  and  get  perhaps  $100  if  he  has  size 
and  is  in  good  flesh.  This  would  be  a 
gain  of  $11.50. 

Supposing  we  have  the  choice  of  buy- 
ing a  pure-bred  Jersey.  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein  or  any  other  dairy  breed  which  we 
may  choose,  for  perhaps  $300  to  $500. 
He  comes  from,  say,  a  dam  giving  400 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  lue  interest  for 
three  years  at  6  per  cent,  would  be,  on  a 
$400  bull,  $72.  He  will  be  worth  about 
the  same  $100  to  sell  to  the  butcher  when 
done  with  him,  as  the  cheaper  bull.  Now 
you  say  there  would  be  a  dead  flat  loss 
of  $372.     But  hold  on,  is  that  all?    Does 


SHING 

that  measure  the  difference?  Well,  some 
readers  will  say  it  does  not,  yet  many 
do  not  realize  fully  the  significant  facts 
behind  the  two  animals. 

The  first  animal  will  probably  produce 
heifers  as  good  as  the  dam,  perhaps  a 
trifle  better,  perhaps  a  trifle  worse.  But 
what  will  the  better  bred,  higher-priced 
animal  do?  Let's  see.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  that  with  the  average  herd  of 
milch  cows  he  will  increase  the  yield  of 
milk  of  his  offspring  two  pounds  of  milk 
night  and  morning.  Not  much,  you  say. 
No,  but  it  is  enough.  It  would  be  four 
pounds  more  milk  daily.  That  is  four 
pounds  more  than  the  mother  gave  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  This  would 
mean  for  a  year's  milking  period  1300 
pounds  of  milk.  Thirteen  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent,  would 


mean  52  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  even 
at  25  cents  a  pound  (but  just  think  what 
it  is  worth  now)  would  mean  $13.  Thir- 
teen dollars  woiild  measure  in  money 
one  year's  increased  production  in 
daughter  over  dam.  If  kept  for  eight 
years  it  would  amount  to  $104. 

Suppose  the  bull  was  used  on  a  herd 
of  20  cows.  The  law  of  chance  would 
mean  10  females  yearly,  and  the  three- 
year  use  of  the  sire  would  mean  about 
30  heifers.  Multiplying  the  increased 
money  value  from  one  heifer,  we  '  ave 
the  startling  flgures  of  $3120.  From  this 
we  subtract  the  difference  between  in- 
terest and  depreciation  charge  of  the 
two  animals  and  we  still  have  the  total 
of  $2748  as  the  money  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  two  sires,  the  dollars 
behind  the  penny.  It  is  possible  to  use 
the  sire  with  50  or  60  females  in  place 
of  20.  This  would  mean  an  increase  in 
proportion,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  in  increased   produc- 


tion in  the  granddaughters  and 
generations. 

But  yet  that  is  not  all.    The  sir 
just  as  much  possibilities  in  decre 
the  value  of  the  progeny  of  a  herd. 
pose  you  have  a  herd  of  high  prod^ 
cows  and  you  use  a  sire,  that  thn 
his  blood  decreased  the  production  I 
pounds  night  and  morning,  for  h«| 
jusrt  as  much  of  a  chance  of  losinjj 
that   amount.     The  sire   makes  or| 
makes  the  herd. 

©k  yes,  figure,  figure,  you  say. 
they   are   figures.     There   arc  a 
things  not  taken  into  account,  buti 
can   be  no   reasonable   doubt  as  to] 
greater  final   money   value  of  the 
bred  higher  priced  animal.    If  he 
right     sort     and     produces     the 
progeny  at  the  end  of  your  three 
service  he  ought  to  be  worth  twlo 
purchasing  price  to  another  herd 
the  breeder  can  measure  values. 

Illinois. 


Care  of  Mares  Before  Foaling 

Carelessness  and  lack  of  knowUMlge 
are  lesponsible  for  a  large  number  of 
losses  which  occur  during  foaling.  This 
is  doubly  true  because  in  case  of  trou- 
ble, aid  must  be  given  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. The  loss  of  foals  before  wean- 
ing time  has  been  estimated  from  10  to 
2r,  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  loss  occurs  before  the  foals 
are  two  weeks  old.  Mluch  of  it  can  be 
avoided  by  attention  and  care. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  foal,  mares 
should  have  enough  of  good,  wholesome 
food  and  water;  plenty  of  exercise; 
clean,  light  and  altogether  sanitary  quar- 
ters, along  with  regular  attention  di- 
rected or  given  by  a  man  who  likes  the 
horses. 

Brood  mares  may  work  up  to  within 
two  or  three  days  of  the  date  of  foaling, 
ajul  be  l)enefited  by  it.  They  should  be 
nivcn  moderate  but  steady  work.  Such 
marcs  should  not  be  given  work  which 
requires  backing  heavy  loads,  or  where 
thrc  is  a  chance  of  slipping.  But  they 
Cell,  and  should,  be  worked. 

There  are  many  satisfactory  rations 
t(ir  brood  mares.  Among  them  E.  A. 
Iiowbridge,  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Auriculture,  suggests  the  following: 
Oats  4  parts,  bran  1  part,  mixed  clover 
tnd  thimothy  hay;  oats  2  parts,  corn  2 
parts,  bran  1  part,  mixed  clover  and  tim- 
othy hay. 

Feed  for  this  class  of  horses  should  al- 
ways be  of  the  best  quality  and  of  such 
composition  that  it  will  not  cause  dlges- 
live  trouble.  As  a  general  rule,  mares 
doing  light  work  should  eat  approxl- 
niately  one  pound  of  hajt,  and  one  pound 
of  grain  per  day  per  1000  pounds  live 
v.eight.  This  matter  should  be  governed, 
however,  by  the  condition  of  the  mares 
and  they  should  be  gaining  In  condition 
with  digestion  in  best  of  condition  as  the 
critical  time  approaches. 

Mares  should  be  given  a  box  stall  at 
least  four  weeks  before  they  are  due  to 
foal,  in  order  that  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  may  also  have  a  place 
large  enough  to  be  comfortable  during 
the  night.  The  stall  should  at  all  times 
bt  kept  clean  and  well  bedded,  but  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  regarding 
these  details  when  the  foal  Is  born.  If 
truly  known,  the  source  of  navel  trouble 
in  foals  is  generally  a  dirty  stable  or 
yard.  As  a  safeguard  against  "navel  dis- 
e.a8e,"  besides  the  scrupulously  clean 
stall,  the  navel  should  be  tied  and  treat- 
ed with  a  strong  disinfectant,  such  as  a 
solution  of  carbolic  aoid. 
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SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  "stand-b/'  and 

standard  of  dairy  stock  feeds  for  so  long,  it  needs  no  special 
endorsement  as  to  its  merit.      It  has  to  its  credit  more 

World's  Champion  Long  Distance  Milk  and  Butter  Records  (as  the 

carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration)  than  all  other  feeds  combined. 

Such  cows  as  Fincferne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  a  Holstein  World's  Cham- 
pion Milk  and  Butter  Cow;  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  a  Worlds 
Champion  Jersey;  Dolly  Dimple,  a  World's  Champion  Guernsey;  Auchen- 
brain  Brown  Kate  4th,  a  World's  Champion  Ayrshire;  Jean  Duluth 
Beauty,  a  World's  Champion  Red  Poll,  and  22  other  World's  Champions 
made  their  records  with  SCHUMACHER  as  the  base  of  the  ration.  Of 
these  27  World's  Champion  Records,  over  20  were  on  yearly  production. 


SCHUMACHER 


s 


I 


The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  ^^^^HOS^ 

SCHUMACHER  is  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the        ^fBoj^ 

energy,  stamina,  "back  bone",  vigor,  "stand-upa-abaity"  SO  vitally      ^Qh 
necessary  for  long  milking  periods — ^yearly  production*  ^* 


»  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  scientifically  propor- 

■  tioned  carbohydrate  ration  on  the  market,  due  to 

I  its  quality,  wide  variety  and  palatability  of  ingredients. 

I  Fed  with  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION,  our  new  high  pro- 

I  tein  feed,  you  have  a  mixture  which  can  be  made  suitable 

i  for  any  cow,  in  any  lactation  condition,  which  will  pro- 

{  duce  results  hard  to  beat. 

I  For  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  SCHUMACHER  takes  the 
^  place  of  any  grain  ration,  being  a  balanced  ground  grain 
ration,  suitable  to  feed  with  any  kind  of  roughage. 
It  saves  the  waste  of  feeding  whole  grain — pro- 
duces much  better  results  at  less  cost.    A  trial 
tells.    At   dealers.     If  yours  can't   supply 
you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 
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londitions  Right  for  Return  of  Sheep 


W.  H.  JENKINS 


fhe    writer    remembers    well    how 
irs  ago  we  kept   a   small    flock   of 


ou  our  farm,   and   they .  had   a 
e  in  our  plan  of  farming  with  the 
s,   pigs    and    poultry.      The    wool 
re  than  paid  our  clothing  bill,  and 
surplus  lambs  we  sold  brought  in 
Isiderable  cash,  besides  the  meat  we 
Id  in  the  family.    The  prices  of  wool 
mutton   were   low   at   times   after 
civil  war  and   the  farmer   had   no 
Itection    from    the    dogs    that    often 
led  his  flock.     I  also  remember  that 
Ither  reason  for  displacing  the  sheep 
the   farms,    with    the    cows    in    the 
hy  sections  of   New    York,   was    the 
[ing   of    market    milk.      Because    of 
low  price  of  grain,  cows  for  a  time 
led    more    profitable    than    sheep. 
iwing    miik    in    the    writer's    state 
the  farmer  away   from  the  farm 
part  of   every   day,    and    he   settled 
ni  to  the  business  of  cutting  the  hay 
It    grew    on    the    lowlands,    buying 
lin  and  drawing  milk.     The  only  re- 
iis  from    the    high    lands    were    the 
|e  piistiire  they  afforded  for  a  month 
two  before  they  dried  up  and  yield- 
ittle  or  no  grass  for  the  cows.    Only 
[•tenth  of  the  sheep  are  now  kept  by 
jern  farmers  as  in  former  years. 
[he  situation  the  eastern  dairy  farm- 
Inow    finds    himself    in    is    that    the 
its   of   dairying    have    been    so    re- 
led  by  the  high  price  of  grain  and 
that    farm    surveys    have    shown 
many  dairymen  are  now  working 
a  lal)or  income  of  forty  cents  per 
of  ten  hours.     If  he  increases  his 
h-  business   by   keeping  more   cows 
Is  up  <against  the  problems  of  high- 
fed    labor — if    he    can    get    it,    and 
of   capital.      Probably    he    cannot 
any  more  cows,   and   if  he   could 
average  row  fed  on  feed  at  present 
is  a  doubtful  proposition.     Here 
.here  the  small  flock  of  sheep  on  a 
11  uuiy  help  to  make  a  better  living 
l»e  within  a  reasonable  Initial  cost 
labor,    for   the    sheep    require    less 
HP  than  cows  for  most  of  the  year. 
|hose    who    are    thinking    of    estab- 
jing  a   flock  of  sheep   may  want   to 
|w  about  some  of  the  good  features 
tlie   New    York    dog    law.      Perhaps 
best  one  is  that  all  who  have  dogs 
compelled   to   keep    them    on    their 
ijses   between    sunset    and    sunrise, 
(n  damage  done  to  sheep  Is  usually 
Another   Is   a   dog   tax   so   high 
it  is  expected  the   fund   so  raised 
pay   for   all    sheep    destroyed.      If 
whole   flock    is    ruined   an    amount 
be  paid  that  will  set  the  owner  up 
fhe  sheep  business  again.     The  offl- 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agrl- 
jure  say  they   are  ready  to  enforce 
llaw,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  to 
its   benefits. 

^e  fundamental  principles  of  sue- 
in  sheep  husbandry  are  the  same 
In  dairy  or  poultry  farming.  First 
}y  the  breed  and  decide  which  one 
"ke  the  best  that  Is  adapted  to 
conditions.  Start  with  a  pure 
''am,  if  you  cannot  afford  pure 
ewes.  Get  in  mind  the  best  stand- 
0'  a  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  of 
r  conformation  and  vigor,  and  line 
[^  to  this  standard.  Breed  the  type 
^vill  produce  a  good  amount  df 
\  and  a  strong  lamb  every  year. 
8>vc  the  sheep  a  chance  to  do  Its 
'or  you  i)y  right  housing,  feeding 
stiepherding.  Get  In  touch  with  In- 
[^  tors  in  sheep  husbandry  In  the  agrl- 
•■ai  colleges  and  successful  sheep 
ted  Q^  ''"•letins  published  by  the 
^  States  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
»re  especially  helpful  In  planning 


sheep  equipment,  t.  e.,  buildings,  fenc- 
ing, feeding  rack,  etc. 

Having  had  experience  in  housing 
large  flocks  of  hens,  I  have  learned  that 
the  same  general  principles  apply  to 
the  housing  of  sheep.  They  need  a  dry 
house  that  Is  well  ventilated,  without 
dafts.  Sheep,  like  the  poultry,  will  en- 
dure quite  low  temperature,  if  they  are 
kept   dry. 

The  sheep  pasture  should  be  fenced 
with  woven  wire  fence  and  should  be  in 
two  parts,  so  the  sheep  can  feed  on  one 
part  while  grass  is  growing  on  the  other. 

On  the  average  eastern  farm,  where 
the  rough  hillsides  are  used  for  the  pas- 
ture, the  plan  of  feeding  should  be  to 
supply  what  these  pastures  lack  in  sum- 
mer and  to  grow  on  the  tillable  land 
the  best  winter  ration  for  the  sheep. 
One  successful  sheep   farmer  was  able 


to  seed  a  part  of  his  pasture  with  sweet 
clover.  It  furnished  more  protein  than 
ordinary  pasture  and,  because  of  '  s  long 
roots  was  less  affected  by  drought.  Rape 
is  desirable  to  supplement  old  dry  pas- 
tures. Those  who  carry  over  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  can  keep  It  in  the  pasture 
in  an  out-of-door  feed  rack  for  the  sheep 
to  eat  as  they  need  it.  Expert  sheep 
men  do  not  advise  feeding  timothy  hay 
to  sheep.  There  should  be  water  in  the 
pasture,  and  salt  should  be  kept  where 
the  sheep  can  help  themselves  any  time. 
The  best  possible  winter  feed  for 
sheep  is  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  a 
little  good  corn  ensilage.  It  w*.!  be 
noticed  that  the  maximum  profit  with 
sheep  is  obtained  In  about  the  same  way 
as  In  other  branches  o|  animal  hus- 
bandry. A  succulent,  palatable,  bal- 
anced ration  grown  on  the  farm,  keeps 
the  sheep  in  good  condition  a*-  saves 
most  of  the  grain  bill.  Sheep  products 
can   be  produced   at  a  less   grain   cost 


than  those  of  any  other  animal.  Of 
course,  farmers  must  feed  the  roughagt 
they  have,  but  all  can  work  toward 
the  ideal  ration  mentioned. 

Those  who  like  sheep  and  start  with 
them  in  the  right  way  cannot  possibly 
make  a  mistake  at  this  time.  On« 
should  plan  to  stay  in  the  business  for 
a  long  time  If  he  begins,  for  it  take* 
years  to  build  up  the  ^  st  flocks.  Good 
shepherds  can  be  made  only  by  experi- 
ence, and  this  experience  should  make 
the  business  more  profitable  year  after 
year. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
prices  of  wool  and  mutton  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  for  many  years. 
Food  and  clothing  are  necessities,  and 
just  now  the  world  is  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  them.  To  supply  this  need,  and 
also  enlarge  his  own  income,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  eastern  farmer 
to  bring  back  sheep  to  the  hillsides. 

"New   York. 


BIG  MILK    "x^^ 

PRODUCER  \ 

He.  ,3  a  M.  Pn..e,n  feed  .e  b..u.ht  % 

out  some  time  ago  to  meet  a  strong  de-    ^8^1 
mand  for  a  protein  feed  having  as  wide  a     ^^« 


variety  of  protein  materials  as  our  SCHU- 
MACHER FEED  has  in  carbohydrates. 


Dairymen  wanted  a  "big  milk  producer"  which  would  main^ 
tain  heavy  flow  over  long  periods,  realizing  that  it's  the  cows 
which  give  big  yields  month  aftermonth  that  swell  the  profits. 

BIG  **Q"  DAIRY  RATION  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairy- 
man's highest  expectation.  It  is  a  different  protein  mixture 
than  they  have  ever  had.  Its  protein  materials  are  right — 
quality  the  best  and  in  a  variety  which  insures  long  time  milk 
production  and  maximum  daily  yields. 


DAIRV 
RATION 


combines  in  the  most  scientific  and  efficient  degree,  the  five  great  es* 
sentials  of  a  big  producing,  health  maintaining,  high  protein  ration. 
These  are  unusual  palatability — digestibility  —  varsely  —  nutrition  and 

bulk.    Its  results  in  greater  milk  production,  espec- 
ially when  fed  with  SCHUMAOIER  FEED,  will 
be  a  surprise  to  you.    Its  ability  to  keep  your 
cows  "going  strong"  over  long  lactation  periods 
will  be  even  more  gratifying. 

Try  it  in  the  following  suggested  rations  and  let  your  own  cows 

render  the  verdict, 

G«MralH«rd  R«liaa  wiihEBaiU**  Ar  RaaI*  ';  '  P**^  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
u— •TM  nwfl  K«twa  With  f>ii«t«  or  Ko»it  -,  ,  ^^^  g^.  ..q..  p^my  RATION 

Ttt  F»«k  Cawa  with  r.r»Mi  F**J  I  2  lArts  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
10  rrt-  Lowt  wm  Urtw  ree<  ^  ^  p^^  g,g  ..Q,.  j,^„(y  RATION 

Ta  Dr*  Cow*  \  *  P^^t  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
10  ury  <.owi  ^  ,  ^^  g,^  ..^,.  ^^^^^  RATION 

TmI  Raliaa  '  *  »»•'«  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
i>n  wanoa  ,  j  p.ro  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION 

(Increaae  Hg  "Q"  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  m 

bad  effects  ) 

Now  is  the  time  for  biggest  milk  production— prices 
good— profit  will  be  greater  if  you  feed  liberally  the 
two  ideal  feeda.    At  dealers;  if  your*  can't  •  upply  you.  write  ui 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  Farmer 


J'ebruary  15,  191j 


Make  Your  Farm 
a  Natco  Farm 

Your  farm  buildings  must  shelter  your 
crops,  stock  and  family.  Erect  buildings 
that  are  firesafe  and  storm-proof,  afford- 
ing complete  protection  from  the  elements. 
How  ?     Simply  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  save  painting  and  repairs 
— will  remain  in  first  class  condition  as  long 

as  you  farm  —and  longer.  The  deadair  spaces  in 
walls  erected  of  hollow  tile,  keep  the  barns  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer— 'prevent  dampness 

and  mildew  The  smooth  glaz- 
ed walls  are    easy    to  keep 
^■a   \  ^r       -^^^     clean,  sweet  and  sanitary 

— mako  it  easy  to  produce 
high  grade  milk. 

Astc  your  buildliursupply 
dtaler  to  show  yousam- 
lesofourline.  Hohas 
valuable      practicul 
.V     plans,    too-/rt^«  to 
^        pro.spectivebuild- 
ers.  Write  us  di- 
rect   for   new 
illuotrated 
"Natco  on 
tho  Farm' 
b<K>U-l  18 

It's 
frea. 


.  .*' 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2J  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  eamomteat  distribution. 
Use  Natco  Hollow  Tile  for  dairy  barns,  Bilos,  corn  cribs,  poultry  and  hoB  houM^ 

garages,  etc 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay   r 


Wor  any  SIxe^Dti^ei  from  Factory  < 

You  can  now  Ret  one  of  there  splendid  money-making,  labo^ 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.   You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  alL 


BUYS 
THE 


m  BUnERFLY 


No.  2  Janior— '•  litrht  ranninff.  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 

folly   euarmnteed   separator.    Skims  95  quarts   per   boor.    We  alt^o  make  Ave  other 

•IZMup  to  our  blcSM  '^-  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  pm-cs 

and  oo  our  liberal  terms  of  only  92  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


f  atented  Om  Hm* 
AliminMii  Skim- 
■mf  ■eviec,  Rutt 
fre«f  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
■own  Tank  Oil 
lathed  Ball  Bcar- 
iRts  — Eaay  Turn- 
iag^-Sanilarf 
Frama— Open  Mlk 
and  Cream  Sf  oirta. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  VSS8l?i 

Acainat  defaota  In  matarlal  and  wroHintanshlp 

Yoo  can  have  30  days  ntKK  trial  and  see  for  yourself . 
how  easily  one  of  there  rplendld  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  alonR- 
feldeof  any  separator  you  wlab.    Keep  It  It  pleased.  , 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expenxe  and  we  will 
refund  your  •>  deposit  and  p«y  the  frpicht  charices 
both  ways.    Yon  won't  lie  out  one  peniiT.    yoiitakeij 
no  rink.  Postal  brings  Kree  C-atalog  Kuider  and  direct  i 
from  factory  offer.     Kuy   from   the  (uanufacturers ' 
and  save  mooer     Write  TODAY. 
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KITSELMAN    FENCE  ■TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


Gri>t   If  hr-om  i 
'.t.fhn  K.>«.tor.\  ( 
r)irkn  t  • 


NOKSK.MIOH,  BULL- 

•TRONO,    PIO-TIOHT 

Made  of  OT>en  Hearth  wire 

heavily  aaUanlC"d— astrong 
durable,  loDir-lat.tliiK,  i-ust-re- 
slstlnir  fence.  Hold  direct  to  the 
Fanner  at  wire  null  prices. 
lie<'.>'itaft'wof  our  bltfTaluee 


( 


Sd-ln«li  Hoc  Peneo ' 
47-in«h  Farnt  Fcnc*' 
48-lneh  Poultry  V*nc»  • 
Spoaiai  Priaea  on  U^iv. 


«1  = 


'e  a 


31  'ic  a  red 
34  e  a  red 
■artood  Wira 


Otir  bli;  Catalog  of  fence  Talnes  shows  100  styles 
and  h(  ifrhts  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fen'-e  at 
reduced  inoney-eaTlDg  prices.  It's  free.  Write  t<xlay 

KITSCLHAN  BROS.  Box  224  Rluncio,  Ind. 


A  PERMANENT  SILX> 

Brery  Economy  SUo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  aneburing  system  that  makes 
U  sbsoltttely  permanent.    EnslUse  is  al* 
ways  treib  aad  sweet— It  can 't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  SUo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  bllo  perfectly  air- tight.    Ilv>ops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  fctlo.    Atu.^  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at   Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
EOMir  flU  « IM.  CO..  0«1I ,  FndVWk,  Mi. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


til  iki 
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News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


The  secretary  of  the  American  Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders'  Association  states 
that  his  office  has  just  closed  the  most  re- 
markable month's  business  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  breed.  A  gain  of  about  10 
per  cent,  in  memberships  over  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  and  about  500  per  cent,  over 
December,  1912,  shows  the  popular  trend 
in  the  past  five  years.  For  herd  book 
sales,  business  increased  about  500  per 
cent,  and  over  900  per  cent.,  respective- 
ly, for  the  one-year  and  five-year  periods. 
On  transfers  it  was  about  700  per  cent, 
and  3000  per  cent.;  for  registry,  300  per 


He  reported  that  in  spite  of  the 
mism   prevalent   in   some   quarters^jj 
Society  has  enjoyed  the  banner  ye 
its  history,  having  handled  more 
trations  and  transfers  than  in  any 
year.     Ten  thousand   five  hundred 
eight  registrations  were  made  durinjj 
fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1917;  lo] 
of  these  were  American  bred,  an  incr 
of  1410  registrations  in  American 
animals — or  a  15  per  cent.  gain,    u 
ed  animals  recorded   numbered  1^1 
which  only  64  were  imported  durinjj 
year.      Registrations    under   the  sn 


Aaggie  Acme  of  RivtrMtde  2nd 
A  purebred  Holsteln,  which  recently  broke  the  world'8  record  of  bulter  proUiicllon 
by  giving  1381.77  pounds  of  butler  In  iXd  days  on  strictly  otticlal  tegl. 


Write  UsToday! 

and  Ki-t  the  lartM.  We  can  show  yoii 
how  to  Inrreiim'  protlta  from  your 
CUW8.    Let  us  tell  you 

^Vhy  a  Pure  Bred 

HOLSTEIN   BULL 

Will  Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

III  one  Instance  the  danmilers  of  a  pure  bred 
HolntelD  iMill  yU-l<l<-(l  IMo^  more  milk  and  68^ 
more  fat  tluin  their  »triil»  damn  (irandrtaugn- 
icrs  yielded  '.tt-'iab  more  milk  and  lfl8«  moreutt. 
ViUCV  ill>i**trated  liooklPtM.  No  obllgaUoo. 
a  axJC«C«  We  have  nothint;  to  sell, 

THE   HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA.      Box  270,      Braltleboro,  Vt 


cent  and  850  per  cent.;  for  tabulated 
pedigrees,  300  per  cent,  and  1800  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  total  business,  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent,  and  600  per  cent. 

Secretary  Wayne  Dinsmore,  in  his  an- 
nual report  of  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  directed  attention  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  Society.  Seven  years  ago 
it  had  about  2850  members  and  reserve 
funds  around  $34,000.  The  membership 
is  now  approximately  9000  breeders,  and 
the  reserve  funds.  In  securities,  are  in 
excess  of  $106,000.  More  animals  have 
been  recorded  In  the  past  seven  years 
than  in  the  entire  34  years  preceding, 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  steadily  increas- 
ing popularity  of  Percherons. 


amendment  In  force  from  Dec.  15,  U| 
till  May  1,  1917,  permitting  registr 
of  animals   heretofore  recorded  in 
associations,  totaled  only  244  head,! 
701  cases  were  rejected. 


The  secretary  of  the  American 
Goat  Record  Association  advises  us  I 
on  account  of  the  general  high  pric 
dairy  products  he  is  receiving  froml 
20  inquiries  dally   regarding  the 
bilities  of  milch  goats.     The  supply} 
these  is  limited,  however,  and  he  adv 
persons  to  buy  the  best  common 
haired  does  and  cross  them  with 
bred  bucks  of  the  Toggenburg, 
or    Anglo-Nubian    breeds.      These 
generally   be   had   in   the  south. 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 
At  the  expiration  of  January  the  acr 
cumulation  of  surplus  milk  throughout 
the  country  made  a  price  reduction  In 
Philadelphia  seem  the  only  solution  for 
the  problem  that  confronted  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  milk  industry  of  that 
district.  After  several  conferences  be- 
tween representative  dealers,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  the  local 
milk  commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  How- 
ard Heinz,  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  and  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King,  a  reduction  of  one-half  cent  a 
quart  in  price  has  been  approved. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation therefore  announced  that  the 
price  for  3  per  cent,  milk  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia during  February  will  he  7.9  cents 
with  an  increase  according  to  Its  test,  up 
to  9.6  cents  for  5  per  cent.  milk.  When 
milk  is  not  tested  the  price  is  8.75  cents, 
and  all  these  prices  have  l>een  approved 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

Comfortable   barns   keep   cows   warm 
far  more  cheaply  than  high  priced  feed. 


The  High  Cost  of  Dogs 
"One  thing  that  the  DepartmentJ 
Agriculture  will  do,"  said  Secretary  1 
ton  at  the  recent  Wool  Show  in  H« 
burg,  is  to  see  that  the  new  Penn 
vania  dog  law  Is  enforced.  Do  you 
ize."  he  added,  "that  there  are  one  i 
lion  dogs  In  Pennsylvania?  GranO 
that  it  costs  only  five  cents  a  day  to| 
each  one,  which  I  think  you  will 
Is  a  low  estimate,  this  equals  Jl'*! 
month,  $18  a  year,  or  $18,000,000  iorr 


o.p   them.     With    the   assistance 


of 


game  and  fish  wardens,  the  state  P" 
and  all  peace  officers,  we  Intend  w 
that  all  of  them  are  kept  under  con 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  att. 
those  which   do   not  have  owners 


the  I 


ciently  Interested  in  them  to  pay 
will  be  killed.     In  this  way  we  wlH 


especn 
of 


much   damage   to   live  stock 
sheep,    and    encourage   a   return 
sheep     Industry     to    the    ti      ^'^^ 
adaptable   Pennsylvania   acres. 


Dogs  may  be  friends  of  man.  but  s 
furnish  clothing  for  his  back. 
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;^  brings  it 
60  days  to  try  it 


ShJt  priced  cream  aepara- 
rvoowiU  find  It  eaaaltoor 
Stert°r^  the  $100  kind.   BiK 

-iiila'st  a  lifetime. 
'«  00  wi  I  bring  anv  of  the  foot 

■J^  don't  find  it  the 
it  cream  separator 
•'e'ln  buy  at  any 
rice  "cnd  it  back.  If 
SJiikeit.keepit.and 
ke  8  year  to  pay. 

Save 
$30  to  $40 

Civ  Frictionlesa  shaft  and  ball 
^pTrinKS  make  it  easy  to  ran  ;  lasta 
Mifetim.'.  SinKle  piece  skim- 
ier  open  cresm  spout  and  one- 
JieoeBupplyta"''  make  it  easy 

"prices  from  J36.7B  to  $61.30: 

.0  better  ma.-hine  for  twice  the 

Boney     .ludge  the  Maynard  by 

i^at  it  docs— not  what  it  rosts. 

S»n«rre«  -Our  1918  Sapa- 

ilor  Pi«n    W  rite  for  your  copy 

dav    Head  every  word  before 

I  buy  nny  kind  of  separator. 

it  will  open  your  eyes. 


^^^ 


"SDiUiainS' 


2S01  SterM  aidt.*  I 


rVerii 


93  OM     ^ 

Upward         TRIAL 

FUUY 
CUARANTIED 

cream; 
ISEPARATORI 

|a  solid  rROPOSITION  tosend 
ew  woll  made,  easy  runninK, 
erfect  Fkimminif  separator  for 

J1795.  rioscly  skima  warm  or  cold 
nilk  Mnkee  heavy  or  liitht  cream. 
different    from    picture,     which 

bUustrates    larger   capacity  ma- 

Jcbioes.    See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

iBowl  a  savHary  marvel,  easily 
■cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
l«r  Bmull.  write  for  free  cataloff 
Itod  monthly  payment  plan. 

IWettem  orders  filled  from 

Weitern  pointa. 
^AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
3U77,       B«inbridf«.!f.T. 


Iflt-^- 


oc 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 


ttUttell  Ave.. 

fcullalo,  N.  T. 
„  ,  Mar.  7.  1911 
Gentlemen  I  have  used 
yourSpavinl'reatment 
for  tv;enty-tive  years 
wjtb  excellent  results. 
1  .M.  Nulan. 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Treatment 

Riown  For  40  Years  u 

Kindalls  Spavin  Curi 

Keeps  leprs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
oollars  to  the  value  of  your  hor«<e.  The  old  reliable 
ftmcilj  tur  Spavin.  Klnirhone.Kpllnt.  Curb,  Hwollen 
Mints  and  LamencKfi.  Kqually  reliable  as  houae- 
holi  nnie.ly .  At  dragglBts.  » t.  lO  a  bottla.  Get  free 
oook/  A  Treatise  on  tb    Horse,"  or  write  to—       19 

OR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,  KNOSBURO  PALLS,  VT. 


AB50RBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S  PAT  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  EnUrgements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruis««  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameneas,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.     |2.50  »  bottle 
|«  drupgists  or  delivered.    Book  1  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,   for  mankind— an 
Itatiscptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
Ijtraing,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.     It 
Mais  and  soothes.     |1.2S  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.    Will  tell  you  mors  if  yoa 
write      Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
|W' F.YOUNG. P.O. F..  25TisislsSUIprlnaf«l4.lliM. 


THE  FRONT  THAT  GAVE 

^'^^IFHN  SILO  FAME 


ContlniiouB  Open  Door  Front. 
Peruianent  steel  ladder  attached. 
Siae  8x20  •  •  $109.02 
10x24  .  .  1SS.56 
,'  12x26  -  .  199.18 
Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
jo«  13.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

*?-Saw  C7ncrete  Mixer 

A  dew  '  - 


Making  Butter  on  the  Farm 
In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  market  milk  and  oleomargarine 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  still 
lots  of  good  butter  made  on  the  farm. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Product 
Show  recently  held  in  Harrlsburg,  a 
special  class  was  made  for  dairy  butter 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  ofCered  in 
prizes.  Prof,  Fred  Rasmussen,  head  of 
the  dairy  work  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  judged  the  butter  and  comment- 
ed favorably  on  the  entries  which  had  an 
average  score  of  91.33. 

The  first  prize  of  $10  was  won  by  C. 
Allen  May,  Dover,  Pa.,  whose  butter 
scored  93.25;  Austin  Leonard,  Troy,  won 
second  with  a  score  of  93,  while  J.  A. 
McMahan,  Pottsgrove,  was  third,  his  but- 
ter being  scored  92.50. 

Butter  made  on  the.  farm  may  be  ma- 
terially improved  in  quality  in  most 
cases.  If  standard  methods  are  employed 
and  greater  care  is  exercised  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  outline  of  the  essential 
steps  to  be  taken  in  making  good  farm 
butter: 

Poduce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool 
the  cream  immediately  after  it  comes 
from  the  separator.  Clean  and  sterilize 
all  utensils. 

Ripen  or  sour  the  cream  at  from  65  to 
75  degrees  F.  until  mildly  sour.  Always 
use  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  that 
the  right  temperature  is  reached. 

Cool  the  cream  to  churning  tempera- 
ture or  below,  and  hold  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  at  least  two  hours  before  churn- 
ing. 

Use  a  churning  temperature — usually 
between  52  and  66  degrees  F. — that  will 
require  30  or  40  minutes  to  obtain  butter. 
Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half 
fill  it  with  cold  water  and  revolve  until- 
churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which 
empty  the  water. 

Pour  the  cream  into  the  churn  through 
a  strainer. 

Add  butter  color — from  20  to  35  drops 
to  a  gallon  of  cream — except  late  in 
the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer. 

Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve  the 
churn  several  times;  stop  with  bottom 
up,  and  remove  stopper  to  permit  escape 
o!  gas;  repeat  until  no  more  gas  forms. 
Continue  churning  until  butter  gran- 
ules are  formed  the  size  of  grains  of 
wheat. 

Draw  off'  the  butter  milk  through  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  using  a 
strainer  to  catch  particles  of  butter. 
When  the  butter  milk  has  drained  out, 
replace  the  cork. 

Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water  as 
there  is  butter  milk,  and  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  Use  the  thermome- 
ter; do  not  guess  at  temperatures.  Put 
one-half  water  Into  the  churn  with  the 
butter. 

Replace  the  cover  and  revolve  the 
churn  rapidly  a  few  times,  then  draw  off 
the  water.  Repeat  the  washing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water. 

The  butter  should  still  be  In  granular 
form  when  the  washing  is  completed. 
Weigh  the  butter. 

Place  the  butter  on  the  worker  and 
add  salt  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter. 

Work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved and  evenly  distributed.  Do  not 
overwork. 

Pack  In  any  convenient  form  for  home 
use,  or  make  into  1-pound  prints  for  mar- 
ket, wrapping  the  butter  in  white  parch- 
ment paper  and  enclosed  In  a  paraffined 
carton. 


'heVdr^lf/'^^Y'^- *""  -*'*  !**^K«che  anrt  wet  feet  out 


•""Pr  rhH»'*;o,^"',P''y  f'**"  'f""'^  on  one  Job.    A  hatch 
fff^l   rnixpr  "':*■-"  A*    "^  the  cement,     "" 


Better  than  a 


>lri.  vT-f  ,,/j'""   ^''ockH  or  tile.      The   men   like  U. 
^'LLo.ut  SPRAYER    CO.,    CharlotUaviH..  Va. 


Practically  every  county  In  Pennsyl- 
vania shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  silos  In  use  on  farms,  some  of  the  In- 
creases being  8  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


ELT.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 
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y 
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[When  you  Figure 
//  all  up  — — 

you  may  And  some  of  your  cows  are 
k  liability  Instead  of  an  abset.  Wbyf 
▲Imoat  every  cow  can  be  a  profitable 
producer  If  her  aystem  Is  working 
properly  and  alie  la  free  from 
dlBeaae. 

Kow-Eure,  the  great  cow  medi- 
cine. Is  Just  what  the  average  over- 
forced  milch  cow  needs.  It  works 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs 
and  puts  the  system  In  condition  to 
prevent  disease  and  produce  prop- 
erly. Also  a  sure  remedy  for  Abor- 
tion. Barrenness.  Betalned  After- 
birth, Scouring.  Lost  Appetite, 
Buucbea  and  other  common  diieaBcsu 

Try  Kow-Kureon  your  poor  milk- 
ers— you'll  find  It  makes  good  every 
claim;  In  many  dairies  It  has  turned 
tosses  Into  proflls.  Feed  dealerag^d 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kure;  SSc  and 
$1.10  package*.  Write  for  free 
treaUse.   "The  Home  Cow  Doctor," 

Dairy  Atsociatioii  G>^ 

LyndoDTiUe,  Vt. 


HORSES. 


BEO.  PKRCHERONH.  1  Black  Stallion,  coming 
3.  Two  Stallions,  coniing  2.  Also  a  ftw  Marea, 
E1.9IEB    EWINCl,   R.  D.,  8,  lI«brou,  Ohio. 


CATTLE. 


,e^.'. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

.^?^  For  Sale:— Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d   95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
arethe  kind  that 
spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

'aYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

3  Jersey  Bulls 

For  immediate  sale.  One  ready  for  service.  All  elig- 
ible for  registration.  Write  for  photos  partlnilars 
and  prices.    ARDEN  POMT,  Mtrondabiirv.  I"** 


SWINE. 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
stales.  M.80  to  {40.  FREE 
TMiL  Write  fof  catalog. 

TMK  A.  W.  STWAUB  CO 

■•St  cin7rB>ft«t..rMi«i»»ii.fs. 
—  Write  for  contract. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight.  4<i7  lbs.  at  7  months, 
was  bred  and  ruiHed  by  me.  Special:  Hooking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  giltH.  Mlnlmuni  pilces:  Weaned 
pigs,  f'JO  each:  bred  hows  and  gilts.  IhK)  each. 

C.  H.  CARTER 
Whitsuem  Farm.  MTest  Chester.  Pa. 


M 


HAMPSHIRES 


w 


I'rHCtlcally  any  age.  Free  circular. 
Also  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 
L««nt  UiwB  Fara,  Btrd-la-Haad,  ■•zP,  Fa. 


Rarkehira  Caih  Pitfe  *''^  ^'^'  winners— they  pro- 
DVriMnini  awit  ri^*  ,iuce  meat  and  fats  on  little 
feed.     Five  select  four  months  ones  to  sell. 

W.  F.  HrSPABRAUr,  FarnlM,  Pa. 


The  Book 

That  Will  Make  1918J 

a  Bigger  Milk  Year 


i> 


Way  ? 


YOU  need  "The  Jamesway"  to  show  you 
how  to  cut  your  barn  work  in  half;  how 
to  save  feed;  how  to  force  your  cows  to  give  more 
milk;  how  to  keep  your  cows  healtliy  and  comfort- 
able— to  help  you  get  out  of  dairying  all  the  profit 
there  should  be  for  you  in  1918  and  future  years. 

Increased  demand  for  milk  and  butter  fat— and 
"The  Jamesway"  to  show  you  how  to  make  your 
barnabetterworkshop.raeanthat  1918should — can 
bring  you  more  money  than  you  ever  made  before. 

HAfln^  CI  Sanitary  Barn 
iJHnViO  Equipment 

increases  the  milk  yield  to  such  an  extent  that  It  soon  pays  for  itself.  Don't  worry 
about  the  shortage  of  help.     You  will  require  less  help  in  a  JAMES  equipped  ^ 
barn — the  work  is  done  more  easily  and  in  less  time.  ^^ 

James  Drinking  Cups  cause  the  milk  checks  to  jump  to  bigger  size  in  a  day   ^ 
or  two — and  they  stay  bigger.  James  Carriers  are  wonderful  labor-savers.    ^^ 
Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens  make  a  sanitary  bam  that  is  easy  to  work    ^ 
in,  save  time  and  feed,  and  that  keeps  the  cows  healthier.  ^w      itrnt* 

Mff.Ce. 

;7Caa«St. 

PtAlHiia.Wh. 

^r      I  have cows. 

JAMES    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY      ^^  I  «ni  interested  m 
FG?    C«neSuFt.Atkliiaon.WU.X  ^     the  Itema  checked: 

Pill  Onf  Citnwuvn      ^   BuilrHnsr  and  arrange- 
rill  mH  \^apOn  ^     aieot  of  the  Dairy  Bam 

And  Mftii    ^  

Todfty      ^    Handlinsr  the  Manure.. 


!■•••••••• 


W    Savins:  Bam  Work. 
Biffser  Milk  Yields 


I  •  •  •  •  •  • 


I  •«•••• 


Name 


»•••••••••••« 


{^  R*  otAtion  ••••  •■••••••*  ••••••••••••  ••••  ••••  •  * 

E.P.D 
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$46^ 


'iriil 


AND  UP 


to 

950 

lbs. 
Capacity^ 


::\gii3 


TINE  LABOR 
MONEY  AND 

•butterfat 

AS  AWRRTINE. 

CONOMY 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  so  im- 
portant that  you  get  every  ounce  of  butter- 
fat.     Never  before  should  you  save  as  much 
time  and  labor  as  possible.     With  cream  and  butter 
commanding-  top  prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away 
when  you  waste  the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned 
methods  of  separating  or  by  using  an  out  of  date  model  separator. 


'Mm 


Oailoway  m  Sanitary  Separator 


E.^ 


'*-;>! 


mM^i^: 


Then  you  know  positively  that  you  are  getting  all  the 
cream.  A  scientific  principle  I  employ  makes  possible 
skimming  clean,  right  down  to  the  last  drop.    My  new 
1918  separator  is  not  just  a  warm  weather  skimmer. 
But  wnen  your  cows  are  on  dry  feed  this  New  Sani- 
tary Model  will  skim  just  as  close  as  when  the  cows 
are  pasturing.     Then,  too,  in  cold  weather  you  are 
not  so  particular  if  your  separator  doesn't  skim  up  to 


rated  capacity.  But  in  the  spring  and  summer  wheni^ 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  flow  is  heavy  you  wanti 
a  separator  likQ  the  Galloway.   Then  time  counts.  A\ 
few  minutes  saved  in  the  morning  and  evening  mean^ 
just  that  much  more  time  in  the  nelds.    And  if  some-' 
thing  turns  up  and  you  cannot  skim  when  the  milking 
is  done  the  milk  gets  cold.    You  should  have  a  Gallo-1 
way  New  Sanitary.  I  know  it  is  the  best  skimmer  made.] 


90 

Days' 
Trial ! 

180 

Milkings  ^^^^??^^^i^^ 

MoiMy* 

Back 

QuaraotM 


Sold  DImt  to  you  from  My  Factory  MyPlanlliatSay€$youMoncyI| 

And  the  biggest  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its  perfect j 
skimming  qualities,  is  that  the  price  i»  right.    Yes,  I  know  there  are  lots  of  sepa> 
rators  at  about  the  same  price  as  mine  and  even  less.     But  the  Galloway  is  notj 
to  be  compared  with  them.     A  too  cheap  separator  is  not  economy.     It's  just  as^ 
bad  to  pay  toolittlsas  too  moeh.  My  Sanitary  to  In  tbeoaM  of  the  beat  machin— ,  Iwt  toaeldat  afair 
price  becaaae  yxm  can  buy  one  direct  from  my  immenae  factoriea  at  Waterloo.  Thiaplan  aavea  you  the 
difference  between  my  price  and  the  price  of  the  hiffh>priced  aeparator*.    I  cut  out  all  waata  and  aell 
you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.    You  set  your  new  Galloway  Sanitary  riflrht  freah  from  my 
factory  floor.    Thua  you  buy  in  the  moat  economical  way— thelmodem  way  of  doins  twain— i. 


No  Ordinary  Separator  Will  Do-Own  a  Galloway 


*-^' 


Mi 


Timea  are  too  atrenuoua  to  dei>end  on  juat  an  averaare  aeparator.    Get  a  GaHoway  and  play  aaf  e. 

Examine  a  Galloway  thoroughly.    Test  one  for  90  days.    Note  its  strong:,  sturdy  base  with  just 
enougrh  touchinsr  the  floor  for  a  perfect  brace,  yet  sanitary.  See  its  biff,  roomy,  aaamleaa  aupply 
tank  of  pressed  steel ;  Heavy  tinware ;  Sanitary  bowl ;  its  self-centering  neck  ^|^^^ 
bearing*  and  simple  but  effective  two-piece  lower  bearing.    Then  look  at  the  ^^^^V^^^^_ 
discs  which  separate  from  each  other  for  wash  in  k.    Takes  only  a  few  of  ^ 
themtoskimalotof  milk.  Note  thecream  pail  shelf  and  bowlvise  combined  V 
inone.  with  hinsre  for  lowering.    Examine  itshelical  drive  gear;  high  crank  Wt  ^^ 
■haft  (just  60  revolutions  per  minute) ;  its  hiKh  carlxm  ateel  worm  wheel  W  **! 
abaft;  bier,   durable  worm   wheel;   oil   bath   and  aanitary  drip  pan.  A  .„     .      . 

Tli«se  ar^  teaturet  that  make  tha  Galloway  suprama,  S      p>^'  ^^^o' 


'^nf^l^o^^y, 


•^la. 


Mail  Coupon  for  My  FREE  Book  If 

Do  this  at  once.  Get^he  big  sprinsT  edition  of  my  1918  Catalosr.  Find  m  /^ 
Out  how  much  jnu  can  save  wh«n  you  buy  direct.    And  not  only  on  ^* 
Sepsratorn.buton Hprea<l<>r«,KnKineA.Tractor«,andotherinipIeinent9  K 
iwell.     Here  is  proof  that  my  Banitary  Separator  does  all  I  claim  :   9^ 

"  I  bad  aotiM  of  the  milk  akimmed  br  oar  Naw  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream  Savara-  ^ 
>  tor  taatad  by  our  Sut«  Forrn  Bureau  man  and  he  found  only  .01  of  1  per  cent  ^ , 
^butter-fat  in  tha  akim  mflk."  -C.  B.  koCoMM.  NewCaMla.  Pa.  ^ 
[  like  yoor  aeparator  Joat  fine.    I  think  it  la  aa  rood  ••  thev  Vj 
n  be.  If  I  ware  to  buy  another  aeparator  I  would  not  want  ^* ' 
aiiyb<itaOaUoway."-08CJJiA.  Vici,  Calmar.fowa.  ^ 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  PrM. 


'"-^^^'SM-^ 


-"-'■ '  - "'«*^CV*^ 

""• ""-* 

i^....:  


age  •«<*  "°^x  If  boosht 


V.-?VsLd"a5Si.u.-,d 


■'^^adl*** 
B<,aaan„(W.^3j^ftS^ 


Ofwao) 


Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

66?  aalloway  Station,  WATERLOOt  IOWA 

^E?!^  ""  »h€  Time 

back  in  the  s^irwJrt  loni}^^  ^^ S^^  "'"'t.  Put 
«PnnK  before  theTSSrmeit?^^^??^  .SP>^  in  the  early 
Spread  after  aeedini  in  a^'.n?,^  "^  ■»"«*  before  plowini. 
flS'ntr    Do  not  let^ne  p"t^h?i3c ViS.l'-««'  ^""^  ^^^i 

Galloway  Hew  No.  8  Low  Down 
r,  Spreader 

^tent«,  roi^Te^VZ^Zt^!'$  lightest  in  dmftT 

uniform  clean-out  push  hoa^^tiJI  V^'''  ^"tomatic  atop; 
r^Vl*^^^*  '«>m  four^twp^iV^^?:  '^""ble  chain 
S^ii  ■•  G*»'<»way  impTOvenLTtS  o^n'^e"'"  '°^"  ^^  '^^ 
It  wilj  iMor  you.  *'*vvement«  on  yournew  apraadw; 


Sold 
Direct 
at  a  Big 
Saving 


Now 

you  Need 


Uto 

16  H.  P. 

Stationary 


Galloway  Power 


Let  the  Galloway  Engine  take  the  place  of 
man  power  that  is  scarce  and  high  pneed.  ^ 
is  the  one  real  substitute  and  it  will  save  you 

money  in  the  bargain.  A  Galloway  •"«>'»•  j«o"f?^„^ 
moat  profitable  implementa  you  can  own.  Every  ci&y 
the  week,  rain  or  shine,  •weltering  or  xero  wither,  ts. 
the  jobfrommomin^untilnijrhtandifa  reliable,  steady^ 
dependable  for  outaide  or  inside  worlt.  I  <»«  aave  yni  to 
money  on  my  enarinea  because  I  aeU  them  direct  to  jr«" 
Btraigbt  from  my  factory.    Here  are  Galloway  a 

Latest  Enftinc  Improvements 

First— every  Galloway  engine  ia  a  real  'arm  ^"J?J 
designed  and  built  for  farm  work.    I  make  them  Blow  bv 
because  that's  the  way  to  get  the  great  power  ^^^,^ 
tough  farm  jobs.    All  parte  are  perfectly  balanced,  biw. 
ardized  and  interchangeable.     Runa  at  uniform  »P^ 
Starts  easy.    No  cranking.    Has  valves-in-head  lik«^>|' 
mobile  Entrinee.    Make  and  break  ignition.    Special  i^^ 
neto  produces  hot  spark.    Requires  no  batteries, 
proof  and  f  roat-proof .    Sold  direct  at  big  saving. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Wandering  Gardens  Versus  War  Gardens 


fT  is  one  of  the  peculiar  local  customs  of  lower 
1  Pennsylvania  farms  to  have  what  I  call  "wander- 
ing gardens."  That  is,  after  his  lordship,  the  farmer, 
has  planned  and  plowed  his  corn  piece,  he  announces 
that  he  has  apportioned  off  perhaps  one-eighth  or 
more  of  an  acre  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece  which 
may  be  used  for  the  garden. 

It  never  occurs  to  him  that  possibly  this  small  plot, 
wandering  around  each  year  with  its  rotation  plan  of 
corn-planting,  may  not  be  conveniently  situated  either 
for  the  constant  supervision  a  successful  garden  re- 
quires or  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
W'omea  folk,  who  gather  the  green  things  for  the 
table. 

So,  when  one  hot  August  day  as  the  sun  was 
sweltering  and  clouds  of  dust  suffocated  with  the 
heat,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small  patch 
of  green  at  the  lower  end  of  Mr.  Perkin's  corn  field 
and  when  I  saw  a  slim  figure  slowly  ri^e  from  ita 
bent  position  and  drag  itself  wearily  to  the  road 
and  up  the  long  hill,  the  hot  dust  blowing  in  her 
face  as  she  trudged  forward  with  the  heavy  basket 
on  her  arm,  I  registered  a  vow  that  we,  for  one, 
would  defy  local  custom  and  establish  a  permanent  . 
war  garden  near  the  house. 

"How  about  the  chickens?"  asked  the  good  man 
when  I  told  him. 
I  wanted  to  use 
a  small  hay  plot 
fiO  by  100  feet 
about  150  feet 
from  the  house 
for  the  garden 
for  1917. 

Wire  it  in,  of 
fonrse!"  I  re- 
torted. 

Well,  I  didn't 
convince  him  all 
at  once,  but  In 
the  end  I  did, 
i!aturally.  So  we 
iilowed  up  the 
little  hay  piece 
and  the  two  of 
ais  wired  It  in 
safe  from  in- 
quisitive chick- 
ens. 

Winter     even- 
ings   I    laid  out 
the    whole    plot 
carefully  with  a 
view  to  the  spe- 
cial peculiarities 
of  the  lay  of  the 
land    and    the 
heeds  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants, 
Blade  a  tentative 
Schedule   of 
planting,       gar- 
hered  my  seeds, 
home  grown  and 
from    the    seed 
inen    so    tb«t 


By  Mrs.  MABEL  POTTER  HAN  FORD 


Spemd,  accuracy  and  labor  »aoing  are  vital  thim  year 


B9»^  htla*^*ra9kfmm»ha»pue—dthm93ipwim9t»tol9*a9»,    Thtat  hap«  ^roo^d  their  worth 


when  the  garden   was   ready  and  spring  decided  to 
stay,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead. 

Special  care  was  taken  with  the  squash  beds, 
holes  being  dug  a  foot  deep  and  filled  with  well- 
rotted  manure  mixed  with  top-soil.  Nine  hills  each 
of  Summer  and  Yellow-crookneck  squash  were 
planted  and  provided  a  superabundance  througli- 
out  the  summer  and  plenty  of  canned  squash  for 
winter. 

The  sweet-potato  rows  were  planned  to  come  in 
the  "turn-;ip"  furrow,  this  being  filled  with  manure 
and  worked  up  well.  Two  hundred  plants  were  set 
in  and  six  bushels  were  harvested  in  September. 
Farmers  about  here  lose  many  of  these  delicious 
tubers  from  careless  handling  and  improper  cur- 
ing. We  were  able  to  save  most  of  ours  so  that  they 
lasted  until  well  into  January  by  curing  them  in 
a  temperature  of  80  degrees,  spreading  them  out  on 
newspapers  on  the  wire  spring  of  a  cot  is  a  small 
room  heated  by  an  oil  stove  and  kept  at  this  tem- 
perature three  days,  the  potatoes  being  frequently 
turned  and  shifted. 

Our  garden  vegetables  consisted  of  lettuce  (head 
and  leaf),  radishes,  beets,  beans  (bush  and  pole), 
squash,  cucumbers,  cabbage  (early  and  late).  Early 
Roee  potatoes,  lima  beans,  musk  and   water   melon, 

egg  plants,  sweet 
potatoes,       pea 
beans,       turnips 
and      carrots 
(early   and   late 
plantings   which 
supplied       the 
table  all  summer 
and     a     greater 
part  of  the  win- 
ter),     tomatoes, 
and  sweet  corn. 
Pole     beans 
and     pole     peas 
were  planted  at 
the    upper    and 
lower     ends     of 
the    garden     re- 
spectively        so 
that  they   could 
climb    the   wire 
fencing,      which 
they     did     until 
fence  looked  like 
a  mass  of  heavy 
clinging       vines 
thick  with  green 
pods. 

Practically  ev- 
erything except 
the  melons, 
sweet  potatoes 
and  egg  plants, 
received  two  or 
three  successive 
plantings,  an  In- 
terval of  ten 
days      to       two 

Concluded  o« 
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SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

We  Discover  Our  Garden's 
Possibilities 

Mrs.  W.  RAY 

LAST  year  we  gave  our  vegetable  garden  more 
attention  than  usual  with  the  result  that  we 
produced  fully  one-third  more*  vegetables  from  the 
tame  garden  and  for  1918  we  are  planning  a  war 
garden.  Our  experience  last  summer  taught  us  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  the  earth  if  we  treat  it  fair. 

We  had  always  been  content  to  raise  enough  from 
the  garden  to  supply  a  few  vegetables,  in  their  sea- 
son^ for  the  table  with  but  little  thought  in  prepar- 
ing a  winter's  supply.  Other  duties,  then  of  more 
importance,  engaged  our  time  but  now,  when  the 
try  seems  universal  to  conserve  the  flour  and  meat 
supply  we  must  prepare  to  eat  more  vegetables,  we 
must  look  to  our  gardens  to  supply  our  home  and 
have  something  to  put  on  the  market. 

We  gained  enough  experience  last  year  in  canning 
and  preserving  vegetables  to  warrant  success  on  a 
much  larger  scale  this  year.  We  shall  purchase  a 
home  canning  outfit  and  can  all  the  surplus  vege- 
tables not  forgetting  to  make  a  keg  or  two  of  krout. 

We  saved  a  goodly  portion  of  our  garden  seeds, 
but  for  those  we  have  to  buy  we  have  an  order 
placed  with  a  reliable  seedman  and  right  here  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  procuring  seeds  true 
to  name.  If  we  hope  to  get  the  best  results  we  must 
look  after  the  quality  of  the  seeds.  We  can  not 
afford  to  raise  tough,  stringy  beans  when  tender, 
stringless  ones  can  be  raised  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  our 
labor  and  the  land  by  raising  pithy 
beets,  peas  that  waste  their  energy  in 
vine  growth  or  headless  lettu<e;  thus 
1  might  run  through  the  entire  list  of 
Kecds.  Beware  of  the  "bargain- 
counter"  seeds;  take  our  advice  for 
they  are  liable  to  disappoint  you. 

There  is  a  lack  in  variety  of  the 
average  rural  garden.  We  have  out- 
lined our  garden  for  1918  as  follows: 
Our  garden  plat  lies  in  a  long  strip 
and  consists  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  light  clay  and  is  in  a  high 
Btate  of  fertility  from  the  use  of  stable 
manure  and  tobacco  stalks.  We  plant 
In  long  rows  running  the  length  of 
the  garden. 

We   will    plant    two    rows   of    Early 
Alaska  peas,  two  rows  of  Early  Ohio 
potatoes,  two  rows  of  early  corn,  two 
rows  of   beans,  and   one  row  each  of 
radish  and  early  turnips.     We  aim  to 
plant  these  about  the  10th  to  15th  of 
March.     About  the  last  of  March  we 
will   set   out   a   row   each   of   tomatoes   and    cabbage 
plants  and  plant  two  rows  each  of  bush  beans  and 
pole   beans,   also   a   row    of    parsnips,    one   of   early 
b«et8,  carrots,  a  few  hills  of  cucumbers  and  squash. 

V.'e  plant  to  have  a  succession  of  'the  following 
vegetables  throughout  the  summer:  Beans,  dwarf 
string,  pole  and  dwarf  lima;  beets,  early  turnip  and 
midsummer;  carrots,  Early  Golden  and  Hollow 
Crown;  onions,  Potato  (set  out  in  October)  and 
Yellowskin;  parsnips,  E^rly  Sugar;  peas,  Early 
Alaska  and  Champion  of  England;  salad;  radish. 
Early  Scarlet  and  Main  Market;  salsify;  spinach; 
turnips,  early  midsummer  and  winter;  cucumbers; 
cantaloupes;  muskmelons;  pumpkins;  squash;  egg- 
plant;  cauliflower;   lettuce  and  parsley. 

All  through  the  season,  after  the  extra  early 
vegetables  come  in  we  shall  eat  plentiful  of  and 
sell  some  on  the  market  and  what  we  do  not  sell 
"we  will  put  up  in  cans  for  winter  use.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  what  can  be  produced  upon  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  of  fertile  land  to  keep  vegetables  growing 
all  the  time.  Last  summer  we  got  about  30  bushels 
of  ripe  tomatoes  and   13  bushels  of  green   picklers. 


Caring  for  Chicks  Until  They  Can  Care  for  Themselves 

THE  brooding  of  the  chick  flock  might  are  three  months  old.  but  I  do  say  that 


be  termed  the  most  important  part 
of  the  poultry  work,  for  if  we  fail  in  this  regard  it 
matters  little  what  our  egg  production  was  or  how 
large -a  percentage  of  hatch  we  have  obtained,  since  it 
is  upon  the  successful  and  economical  rearing  of  the 
new  flock  that  we  must  depend  to  make  the  former 
things  possible. 

When  the  chicks  are  ready  to  be  removed  from  the 
incubator  the  brooder  should  be  thoroughly  heated  up 
and  ready  to  receive  them.  All  regulating  of  the  heat 
should  have  been  accomplished  so  the  hover  can  be 
depended  upon  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  95 
to  100  degrees.  After  the  flrst  two  weeks  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  reduced  until  a  temperature  of  not  over 
80  degrees  is  had. 

The  experienced  poultryman,  however,  does  not 
regulate  the  heat  of  his  brooders  by  a  thermometer, 
but  by  the  apparent  comfort  of  his  flock.  If  the  chicks 
are  inclined  to  crowd  in  under  the  hover  more  heat  is 
allowed  and  if  many  come  out  from  under  the  hover 
less  heat  is  applied.  One  may  consider  the  heat  about 
right  when  the  chicks  are  found  lying  under  the  hover 
well  scattered  about  with  perhaps  a  few  chicks  show- 
ing their  heads  from  under  the  tabs  of  the  hover. 

In  regulating  the  heat  with  large  colony  brooders 
having  capacities  of  from  300  to  1500  chicks  in  one 
flock  one  may  follow  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  with 
the  small  hovers,  provided  the  colony  brooder  in  ques- 
tion  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  hover.  Where  the  de- 
flector type  of  colony  brooder  is  used,  having  no  hover, 
being  simply  a  large  stove  deflecting  a  warm  circle  of 
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when  the  flock  is  weaned  in  this  manner 
the  brooder  cannot  be  removed  until  the  flock  is  very 
nearly  that  old  because  of  the  likelihood  of  an  occa- 
sional  cold  night  when  a  little  heat  will  be  needed  to 
keep  the  flock  from  crowding. 

The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  by  the  time 
one  flock  is  through  with  the  equipment  the  brooding 
season  is  over.  Few  farms  can  afford  to  brood  only 
one  flock  a  season  with  their  equipment.  The  followii 
ing  plan  of  weaning  the  chicks,  followed  by  the  writer 
for  a  number  oi  years,  has  proved  very  successful  ana 
has  saved  the  expense  of  additional  brooding  equip. 
ment:  The  chicks  are  removed  from  the  brooder  when 
they  weigh  around  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  In  late 
spring  they  may  be  removed  even  earlier.  The  heat 
has,  of  course,  been  gradually  reduced  until  the  chicks 
are  receiving  not  more  than  70  degrees.  Good  sunny 
weather  should  be  selected  for  the  removal  ot  the 
chicks  to  the  summer  quarters.  / 

On  this  farm  the  chicks  are  removed  from  large 
brooder  houses  to  colony  coops  6  feet  wide  by  8  feet 
long,  average  height  5  feet.  Each  of  these  coops  will 
hold  a  flock  of  100  chicks  until  mature.  During  the 
day  a  healthy  flock  of  the  age  given  will  require  no 
heat,  but  when  night  comes  the  birds  cannot  develop 
sufficient  body  warmth  to  keep  from  chilling,  especial- 
ly during  a  cold,  rainy  spell. 

The  necessary  thing  was  to  arrange  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  such  size  that  the  chicks'  own  bodies  would 
keep  them  warm  enough.  This  was  accomplished  by 
adopting  a  type  of  heatless  brooding.  A  droppings- 
board  was  constructed  for  each  of  the 
coops,  3  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
coop  was  wide — 6  feet.  This  was  set 
on  wall  cleats  2^2  feet  above  the  floor 
and  a  curtain  of  muslin  hung  in  front, 
thus  making  a  sleeping  compartment 
3x6  feet  with  a  height  of  2i/o  feet 
Unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold 
this  arrangement  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient protection  for  a  flock  of  100  birds. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  muslin  curtain  can 
usually  be  removed,  followed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  board  a  short  time  after. 
ward.  The  only  work  necessary  with 
this  plan  Is  the  dropping  of  the  curtain 
at  night. 

When  a  rather  young  flock  is  put  out 
in  the  early  spring  we  sometimes  find 
it  necessary  to  give  some  additional 
protection  at  night.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  stretching  a  piece  of  burlap 
3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long  underneath 
the  droppings-board  at  such  a  height 

PartahU  forcing  frammn  willMng  •mrly  r^urn*  from  tht  garJom  '''®™  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  **  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

touch  the  chicks  when  they  run  under, 

heat  to  the  floor,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  to  main-  Such   an   arrangement   always   gives   the  flock  suffi- 

tain  such  a  heat  that  the  chicks  will  lie  in  a  circle  cient  warmth.    With  this  plan  there  is  absolutely  no 

about  the  stove  at  a  distance  of  two  feet.    This  deflect-  danger  of  sweating  the  chicks,  for  since  the  curtain 

ing  type  of  colony  brooder  is  mostly  found  in  the  oil  at  the  front  hangs  loosely  the  chicks  are  not  confined 

burning  colony  brooders,  the  majority  of  the  coal  burn-  to  the  sleeping  quarters  and  can  easily  move  out  If 

ing  colony  brooders  being  built  on  the  hover  plan.  they  so  desire. 

It  Is  a  good  plan  where  the  large  colony  brooders  Next  In  importance  comes  the  feeding  of  the  chick 

are  used  to  surround  the  flock  at  night  with  a  circle  flock.    The  poultryman  must  remember  that  the  crops 

of  wire  large  enough  to  allow  the  chicks  to  move  of  newly  hatched  chicks  are  only  capable  of  handling 

away  from  the  stove  if  It  should  become  too  warm,  easily  digested  food  and  that  in  very  small  quantities, 

yet  preventing  the  very  young  chicks  from  straying  Therefore  It  should  be  the  endeavor  to  give  only  a  lit- 

completely    away    during    the    night    and    becoming  tie  at  a  time  and  feed  frequently  so  as  not  to  overtax 

chilled.     It  Is  well  to  do  this  same  thing  with  small  their  digestive  organs.     Overfeeding  is  particularly 

hovers  that  are  not  enclosed  by  a  hover  box  or  small  harmful  to  young  chicks  and  is  very  often  the  cause 

compartment,  since  where  such  a  brooder  is  set  in  a  of  bowel  disorders. 

large  coop  or  pen  the  very  young  chicks  are  apt  to  The  importance  of  how  soon  to  feed  has,  I  believe, 

stray  away  during  the  night  and  become  lost.  been  greatly  overdone.    The  very  best  plan  to  follow 

From  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  brooding  are  usually  all  In  this  regard  Is  to  allow  the  flrst  feed  as  soon  as  the 

that  Is  necessary  and  the  poultryman  may  prepare  to  chicks  show  a  desire  for  it  by  their  restlessness  and 

wean  the  flock  from  the  heat  at  this  time.     A  better  picking  at  things  and  at  each  other, 

plan  of  weaning  the  chicks  than  at  a  certain  age  is  to  For  the  flrst  feed  we  have  never  found  anything  to 

bo  guided  by  their  size,  undertaking  their  weaning  excel  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  stale  bread  crumbs  and 

when  they  will  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  or  over,  table  oat  meal  mixed  with  hard  boiled  egg,  using  about 


•,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  46  bushels  of  beans,  eight     Judgment  must  be  used,  however,  in  this  matter,  since     six  parts  crumb  mixture  to  each  ground  egg,  shell  and 


bushels  of  beets,  flve  bushels  of  carrots,  85  dozen 
roasting  ears,  700  bunches  onion  tops,  nine  bushels 
1>ig  onions,  three  bushels  parsnips,  126  gallons  peas, 
(80  bunches  radish,  15  bushels  turnips,  12  bushels 
eucumber-picklers,  69  bushels  potatoes  aiyl  other 
vegetables,  such  as  salsify,  spinach,  egg  plant,  pep- 
per, cantaloupes,  etc.,  equally  well.  We  aim  to  do 
mruch  better  this  season,  barring  any  unforseen 
disaster,  because  we  have  our  garden  plat  in  a  much 
better  mecbaotcal  condition. — Kentucky, 


much  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  all.  The  egg  and  crumbs  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
weather  conditions  at  the  particular  time.  with  the  hands  and  a  little  flne  grit  added.  No  other 
The  ideal  way  to  wean  the  flock  is  to  leave  the  moisture  than  that  of  the  egg  will  be,needed,  as  the 
chicks  with  the  brooder  until  they  voluntarily  leave  mash  should  only  be  moist,  and  not  wet,  when  fed. 
it.  In  this  way  the  heat  can  be  gradually  reduced^  The  mixture  should  be  fed  to  the  chicks  exclusively 
starting  when  the  flock  is  six  weeks  old,  and  perhaps  for  the  flrst  three  days.  In  small  amounts  flve  times 
wholly  dispensed  with  in  a  few  weeks,  though  it  may  a  day.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  feeding  during  the 
be  needed  until  the  flock  Is  three  months  old,  just  de-  first  few  days  Is  on  large  sheets  of  heavy  brown  paper- 
pending  upon  the  weather  conditions.  I  do  not  wish  After  this  small  troughs  may  be  used,  but  At  first  the 
to  claim  that  brooding  is  necessary  until  the  chicks  ffiThiii  •■  y^  §« 
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And   this  new   law   tends   to   change  all   this — to  the  sale  of  farm  machinery,  but  to  have  an  early 

provincialize   and   sectionalize   our   country.     Either  overhauling  of  that  already  on  hand  so  that  proper 

you   must   be  content  with  the  local   papers  or  pay  repairs    can    be    ordered.      Manufacturing,    transpor- 

a  greatly  increased  price  for  those  from  a  distance  tation  and  distributing  facilities  are  not  what  they 

— for   publishers   cannot   afford   to  shoulder   an   in-  have  been  in    recent  years  and  those  who   wait  to 

crease  in  cost  of  carriage  varying  from  25%  to  500%  order  until  only  a  short  time  before  they  need  re- 

( increasing  each  year  for  four  years  under  the  terms  pairs  are  very  apt  to  be  disappointed.    A  week  or  so 

of  the  law)      It  is'nt  American — it  Is'nt  in  accord  delay  now  in  getting  a  needed  part  will  hardly  be 

with  our  ideas  of  a  big,  free,  united  country,  with  noticed,  but  if  the  crop  is  standing,  waiting  to  be 

equal  privilege  and  fair  play  for  all.     Is  it?     Why,  harvested,  each  day's  delay  will  be  vital, 

if  the  Congress  of  fifty  odd  years  ago  had  passed  this  The  scarcer  and  higher  priced  labor  is  this  year 
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I   ,^  r.  Walker,  Pietident  Chattel  T.  wtikv.  Sec.  aad  Treat,     measure  we  would  Still  be  a  divided  North  and  South     the  greater  the  importance  of  making  sure  that  all 

— the  East  and  West  would  be  but  little  acquainted,  machinery  is  in  flrst  class  running  order.  Because 
It's  the  breadth  of  our  reading  that  gives  us  the  we  have  never  had  a  fixed  time  to  look  things  over 
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pathies.  this    week.      Let's   all    join    to    make    an   inspection 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  we've  needed     and  repair  vtreek  which  will  show  Its  effect  through- 
to  read  so  much  or  so  broadly.     Our  success  in  the     out  the"  season   and   bring  a  harvest  big  enough  to 
war    and    the    period    following    depends    upon    our     tide  us  and  our  dependents  over  another  year, 
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The  Tractor  Question  in  Pennsylvania 

r[E    daily    press    recently    has    been    circulating 
wonderful  accounts  of  the  way  farm  work  is  to 
be  done  with  a  host  of  tractors  to  be  put  to  work 
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the  Postal  Union:  $1.00  per  year.     All  subscriptions  are 

yablc  ill  advance  and  checlcs  and  money  orders  should  be     communication  between  government  and  people,  and  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania. 

.,    ..  441-1-  i> — :  -1  17 .»  between    the    peoples    of    widely    separated    sections.  Lots   of  our   city   friends   believe   it,   no   doubt,   and 

Why  tamper  with  it?     Why  destroy  its  usefulness?  will   expect   to   find,   when   they   spend   their   annual 

Do  you  want  this  narrowing,  hampering  dangerous  vacation   In   the   country,  tractors   going   from  place 

law  Imposed  upon  you?     If  not  tell  your  Senator  and  to  place  and  driven  possibly  by  pretty  girls  and  doing 

Congressman  so  at  once — they  won't  get  your  point  of  everybody's    work    on    time.      It    would    be    nice    If 

view    unless   you   do.     "Uncle   Sam"   appreciates   his  such  a  thing  were  possible  but  country  people  know 

farmers  more  today  than  he  ever  has — he's  willing  to  there  are  lots  of  difficulties  to  such  a  plan  and  the 

listen,  but  you  must  speak  out.     Write  your  Repre-  Public   Safety  Committee  knows   It  and   has   not  as 

sentatives   In   both   Houses  that  you  expect  them  to  yet  outlined  any  such  plan. 

put  your  papers  and  magazines  on  their  old  footing —         Last  year,   New   York  state  authorities   purchased 

to  repeal  at  once  the  changes  in  the  law  governing  a  number  of  tractors  and  placed  them  in  communities 

second-class  postage.  Edwahd  T.  Walker.  to  do  whatever  work  they  could.     Results,  however. 


The  date  on  the  addren  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
voiif  subscription  is  paid;  Jan.  19  means  that  your  sub- 
sciiplion  is  paid  to  January,  191V.  Renew  at  least  one 
month  before  the  expiration  of  yonr  subscription  to  avoid 
missing  any  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  change  dale 
on  label,  or  to  pat  a  new  name  on  our  mailing  list  alter 
ne  receive  the  subscription. 
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AST  fall,  just  before  Congress  adjourned,  after 
months  of  fussing  and  arguing  in  circles,  the 
Kalled  War-Revenue  bill  was  passed — an  act  with 
lany  faults  and  injustices,  but  valuable  in  the  one 
big,  main  fact  that  it  provided  means  for  raising 
iunds  which  the  government  sorely  needed  to  carry 
lin  the  war. 

In  this  War-Revenue  act  Is  a  provision  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  second-class  postage  which  many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  admitted  was  a  mistake,  an 


i)* 


were  not  up  to  expectations  and  a  different  plan 
must  be  depended  upon  this  year.  Even  if  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  would  l5uy  40  tractors,  as 
accounts  credit  them  doing,  they  would  be  homeless 
machines  and  soon  would  be  lost  In  the  .67  counties 
of  the  state  if  turned  out  t©  work  without  someone 


Again — "The  Garden  Special 

ONG   before   "War-Gardens"    were   thought   about 

and    when   there   was    not   being  advocated   the 

making  of  salad  out  of  all  the  beet  tops  and  canning 

the  hard  asparagus  butts,  we  each  year  had  a  special  directly  responsible  for  them. 

.      ,  ,  ,  ^  gardening     number.       The     fact     that     times     have         rj.^^  committee  does,  however,  realize  that  a  great 

njustKc.    and    did    not    properly    belong    to    such    a     changed,   however,  and   the   part   which  some   repre-  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^an    be    done    in    Pennsylvania    with 

easurc:  these  gent  emen  only  vo  ed  for  the  passage     tentative  farm  gardens  took  last  year  and  the  goal  ^^^^^^^    ^^^     j^    ^^j         ^^     ^^^    ^^y    assistance 

f  the  act    containing   this   provision,   because   d Is-     ^^ey  have  set  before  them  this  year  Is  better  told  In  ^^^^^^^   ^^  ^„y  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^j,^  ^^  .^.^.^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ussion  iiad  already  been  too  long  drawn  out  while     ^j^^  ^^^j.  prlzewlnning  articles  than  we  could  do  here.  ^^    ^    tractor.      The     committee     will     be    glad    to 

he  need    for    the    enactment    of    some    measure    to     pv  ^       .    *u-     mass    of    manuscrlnts     submitted     the  j  *  i^i.  u  v.  _ 

uui    or    me    mass    oi     maiiusci  ipua     suumiiLeu     luc     correspond    or    confer    with    anyone    who    can    show 

rovidv  for  revenue  was  so  pressing,  and  moreover  Editors  selected  the  ones  they  did  because  they 
cause    the  increase   in   second-class   postage   would     gpe^ed  to  tell   not  only  of  things  accomplished   but 

ot  become    effective   until    the    flrst   of    July    next,     contained  a  message  for  those  who  have  yet  to  enjoy 

the  advantages  of  an  "all  the  year  round  farm  gar- 
den." The  results  obtained  by  our  contributors  can 
be  had  equally  as  well  by  anyone  who  has  or  will 

make  suitable  soil  conditions  and  will  work  faith-    Shall  ^A^e  Easterners  Try  Spring  Wheat  ? 

The  Congress  resumed  Its  sessions  the  flrst  of  the  j^uy  ^^j.  ^  season,  not  retreating  when  the  flrst  at- 

ear;  two  months  have  passed  and  nothing  has  ap-  ^^^y^  ^j  weeds  and  summer  heat  Is  met. 

iPerontiv    been    done    toward    correcting    this    great  \\\^en  the  general  gardening  movement  swept  the 

*'ong-a    wrong   which    enough    admitted    and    de-  country  last  year,  lots  of  people  predicted  it  would 

Ploied   to    have    defeated    the   whole    bill    had    they  i       pnmmprrial    erowprs       The    averaee    orice    of 

votPd  u^.i^t.*  If      T*  a«roW  la  timn  fnr  thp  i>Por>lP  tA  Commercial    growers.       ine    average    price    oi                          Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to  con- 
ned against  It.     It  surely  is  time  for  the  people  to     vegetables  last  year,  however,     s  said  to  have  been       , ,           ,     ^.      «    »               k       .*      »,♦»,«* ^^o  «# 

bestir  themselves  and  demand  action  on  this  matter.  22  percent  more  than  during  1916  while  other  food     ''^''  ^"^^  ^^^  «^^  ^^^  "^^"  ''  *«^«  ''''  '^'''^''  °' 

The  i)art   of   the   act   which    needs    repealing  not  ^^,,^3   y^^^   ^   g^m   higher   rise   in   price.     This   year 

only  in.  reases  the  postage  on  papers  and  magazines  ^^^j.y   j^^    ^^   ^^^^    which    can    be   produced    will   be 

enormously    but   puts   Into   effect   a   zone   system   of  ^ppded    before    the    1919    crops    are    available.      No 

postage  charges   which  will   practically   prohibit  the  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^   ^j   ^g   ^u   have   a  surplus   during   the 

mailing  of  these  periodicals  to  points  at  all  remote  growing   season   and    If   we   do   not   take   all    means  ,.  .      ^_^k^„  ...^  h«  th^ir  h««f  Koftor-  a«H  wh«ro 

from  tvifl  ^m^^   ^#  «...Kii.r..«irN.«   of   a..Kc>niHnff/in    rnfpa  »           "  but  for  cvcrybody    to  do  their  best  better    and  where 

irom  the  office  of  publication  at  subscHption   rates  ^j^^ln  our  power  to  save  all  we  can    for  future  use  \  J  customarv    to    Rrow    sorlne   wheat 

Which  are  at  all  within  reason.     It  has  always  cost  ^^^  ^hus  release  some  of  the  staples  for  others  less  ^^   ^^^   "°^   ^^®"    customary   to   grow    spring   wheat 


and  it  was  their  Idea  that  this  unjust  and   unwise 
neasur<    should  and  would  be  repealed   before  then. 
\r\A  80  they  voted  for  the  act  as  It  stood,  and  thus  It 
Ikrame  a  law — mistake,  injustice  and  all! 


it  where  a  tractor  will  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing production  and  who  will  be  responsible  for  its 
working.  The  committee's  headquarters  are  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Bulletin  Build- 
ing. 


M 


ORE  wheat  we  must  have,  that  is  certain,  for 
the  use  of  our  army  and  our  allies.  There  are 
two  ways  we  can  get  it,  however,  one  is  to  grow 
more  and  the  other  is  to  use  less  of  what  we  grow. 


ly  the  nrst  way 
eight  eastern  states  to  plant  312,000  acres  of  spring 
wheat  although   the   records   for   ten   years   back   do 
not  give  the  same  states  credit  for  having  grown  any 
spring  wheat. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  year  for  not  only  farmers 


Corn  and  oats,  especially  corn,  are  the  eastern 
spring  cereal  crops.  Producers  in  this  territory 
know  how   to  raise  big  crops  of  these  grains,  have 


luBt  iho  oo*««.  f«  «««^   .   ««««,.  /^r  moo-QTino  fn  onv  ,  .  .  .   r.  ,     we  do  uot  thluk  that  this  Is  a  good  year  to  begin 

ym  ihp  same  to  send  a  paper  or  magazine  to  any     fortunate  than  ourselves,  we  surely  cannot  have  at     ^^^„    „^^    ^^^_     «o^^^i„,i„    „«„„     „  J^   ^i,^    ^o=f«,.r 

l«rt  of   the    country— the    family    in    Ohio    gets    its     j^^^^^.  ^^^^  winning  of  the  war. 

I«Per  at  the  same  price  as  the  family  in  Maine  or         g^  g^^g  ^^  ^ead  all  four  of  the  prlzewlnning  articles 

New    York    or    Florida    or    California.      Everybody       ^  ^hen   resolve  to  have  a  garden   just  as  good  or     „,„„„,  .«fofio„a  f^.  fho,«  o„^  ha,r^  oii  fho  o^ni,^ 

seated  alikc^verybody  free  to  get  all  the  help  and     better  this  year  and  to  send  us  a  full  account  of  it     l'!"^!tcl«!frl    L    h -nr  tTl       VaHous    exJlrt 
h««Plration    and    enjoyment    which    the    papers    and     j^,  ^ur  1919  Garden  Special.  "^"^    necessary    to    handle    them.      Various    expert 

Magazines  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  nation 
I**"'*!  bring  them. 

And  hav'nt  our  people  taken  advantage  of  that? 
phere's  no   nation    on    the    face   of   the    globe    that 


necessary 

ments  have  also  shown  that  spring  wheat  does  not 
do  well   south  of  the  latitude  of  Harrisburg,    (Pa.) 
unless  at   a  high  altitude. 
Our    allies,   for    reasons   often    stated,    cannot    use 


Don't  Overlook  Repairs  NOW 

PREPAREDNESS    is  the   order  of   today.     Every 

«-""«  ou  .apm.jr      III  c«uu»t.v.ii.  p.w«uv...,^„..,o  body,  everywhere  is  making  read^for  the  big  com,  but  we  at  home   can   and  thus   release  quan- 

'"<!  prosperity  as  ours— and  the  press  has  had   no  drive  whether  it  be  for  money,  men,  ships  or  food,  titles  of  wheat.     Thousands  of  Americans  are  just 

^'"all   part    In    this    wonderful    development.      Our  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  needed  equipment   for  beginning    to    know    the    good    qualities    of    corn   as 

i^ople  read,  they  think,  they  act  on  what  they  learn,  food  production  a  national  Implement  Inspection  and  human  food.     We  in  the  east  can  provide  thousands 

*"<!  thus    they    prosper    and    develop.      And    of    no  Repair  Week  is  being  observed  from   March  4  to  9.  of  extra  bushels  with  a  little  effort.    I^t's  make  corn 

^•asH  of  people  is  this  more  true  than  our  farmers;  While  the  idea  originated  in  the  National  Federation  the  big  crop  in  the  east  this  spring  and  look  to  the 

^^^■y  produce   more   per   man    and    live   better   than  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  it  has  great  western  states,  especially  North  Dakota,  Minne- 

'^e  farmers  of  any  other  country largely  because  the  support  of  many  agricultural  organizations  and  sota.  South  Dakota  and  Washington  to  provide  the 

^ey  aro   reading   farmers— and   because   they   read  has   received    the   approval    of   the    Federal    Govern-  extra    spring   wheat.     We    will    agree   to   use   none 

■"^t  merely  one  local  paper narrow,  prejudiced,  pro-  ment    through  notices  in   the   Official    Bulletin,    the  of  their   surplus   and   draw  on   them   less   than   we 

][[nclai^but  many  papers  and  maga!zines,  covering  a  daily  government  newspaper.  have  by  consuming  what  we  can  best  produce  aur- 

"  range  of  ideas  and  territory.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  movement  to  increase  iselvea. 
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SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

We  Discover  Our  Garden's 
Possibilities 

Mrs.  "W.  RAY 

LAST  year  we  gave  our  vegetable  garden  more 
attention  than  usual  with  the  result  that  we 
produced  fully  one-third  more*  vegetables  from  the 
came  garden  and  for  1918  we  are  planning  a  war 
garden.  Our  experience  last  summer  taught  us  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  the  earth  if  we  treat  it  fair. 

We  had  always  been  content  to  raise  enough  from 
the  garden  to  supply  a  few  vegetables,  in  their  sea- 
son, for  the  table  with  but  little  thought  in  prepar- 
ing a  winter's  supply.  Other  duties,  then  of  more 
importance,  engaged  our  time  but  now,  when  the 
cry  seems  universal  to  conserve  the  flour  and  meat 
supply  we  must  prepare  to  eat  more  vegetables,  we 
must  look  to  our  gardens  to  supply  our  home  and 
have  something  to  put  on  the  market. 

We  gained  enough  experience  last  year  in  canning 
and  preserving  vegetables  to  warrant  success  on  a 
much  larger  scale  this  year.  We  shall  purchase  a 
home  canning  outfit  and  can  all  the  surplus  vege- 
tableB  not  forgetting  to  make  a  keg  or  two  of  krout. 

We  saved  a  goodly  portion  of  our  garden  seeds, 
but  for  those  we  have  to  buy  we  have  an  order 
placed  with  a  reliable  seedman  and  right  here  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  procuring  seeds  true 
to  name.  If  we  hope  to  get  the  best  results  we  must 
look  after  the  quality  of  the  seeds.  We  can  not 
afford  to  raise  tough,  stringy  beans  when  tender, 
stringless  ones  can  be  raised  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  our 
labor  and  the  land  by  raising  pithy 
beets,  peas  that  waste  their  energy  in 
vine  growth  or  headless  lettuce;  thus 
I  might  run  through  the  entire  list  of 
seeds.  Beware  of  the  "bargain- 
counter"  seeds;  take  our  advice  far 
they  are  liable  to  disappoint  you. 

There  is  a  lack  in  variety  of  the 
average  runil  garden.  We  have  out- 
lined our  garden  for  1918  as  follows: 
Our  garden  plat  lies  in  a  long  strip 
and  consists  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  light  clay  and  is  in  a  high 
Btate  of  fertility  from  the  use  of  stable 
manure  and  tobacco  stalks.  We  plant 
in  long  rows  running  the  length  of 
the  garden. 

We   will    plant    two    rows    of    Early 
Alaska  peas,  two  rows  of  Early  Ohio 
potatoes,  two  rows  of  early  corn,  two 
rows  of   beans,  and   one  row  each  of 
radish  and  early  turnips.     We  aim  to 
plant  these  about  the  10th  to  15th  of 
March.     About  the  last  of  March  we 
will   set  out   a   row   each   of   tomatoes   and    cabbage 
plants  and  plant  two  rows  each  of  bush  beans  and 
pole   beans,   also  a   row    of   parsnips,    one   of   early 
beets,  carrots,  a  few  hills  of  cucumbers  and  squash. 

V,'e  plant  to  have  a  succession  of  'the  following 
vegetables  throughout  the  summer:  Beans,  dwarf 
string,  pole  and  dwarf  lima;  beets,  early  turnip  and 
midsummer;  carrots,  E^rly  Golden  and  Hollow 
Crown;  onions,  Potato  (set  out  in  October)  and 
Yellowskin;  parsnips,  Early  Sugar;  peas.  Early 
Alaska  and  Champion  of  England;  salad;  radish. 
Early  Scarlet  and  Main  Market;  salsify;  spinach; 
turnips,  early  midsummer  and  winter;  cucumbers; 
cantaloupes;  muskmelons;  pumpkins;  squash;  egg- 
plant;  cauliflower;    lettuce  and  parsley. 

All  through  the  season,  after  the  extra  early 
Tegetables  come  in  we  shall  eat  plentiful  of  and 
Bell  some  on  the  market  and  what  we  do  not  sell 
we  will  put  up  in  cans  for  winter  use.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  what  can  be  produced  upon  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  of  fertile  land  to  keep  vegetables  growing 
all  the  time.  Last  summer  we  got  about  30  bushels 
of  ripe  tomatoes  and  13  bushels  of  green  picklers, 
9,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  46  bushels  of  beans,  eight 
bushels  of  beets,  five  bushels  of  carrots,  85  dozen 
roasting  ears,  700  bunches  onion  tops,  nine  bushels 
big  onions,  three  bushels  parsnips,  126  gallons  peas, 
580  bunches  radish,  15  bushels  turnips,  12  bushels 
cucumber-picklers,  69  bushels  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  such  as  salsify,  spinach,  egg  plant,  pep- 
per, cantaloupes,  etc.,  equally  well.  We  aim  to  do 
BTuch  better  this  season,  barring  any  unforseen 
disaster,  because  we  have  our  garden  plat  in  a  much 
better  mechanical  condition. — Kentuck^f, 


Caring  for  Chicks  Until  They  Can  Care  for  Themselves 

HE  brooding  of  the  chick  flock  might     ,  _  , are  three  months  old,  but  I  do  say  that 


be  termed  the  most  important  part 
of  the  poultry  work,  for  if  we  fail  in  this  regard  it 
matters  little  what  our  egg  production  was  or  how 
large -a  percentage  of  hatch  we  have  obtained,  since  it 
is  upon  the  successful  and  economical  rearing  of  the 
new  flock  that  we  must  depend  to  make  the  former 
things  possible. 

When  the  chicks  are  ready  to  be  removed  from  the 
incubator  the  brooder  should  be  thoroughly  heated  up 
and  ready  to  receive  them.  All  regulating  of  the  heat 
should  have  been  accomplished  so  the  hover  can  bo 
depended  upon  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  95 
to  100  degrees.  After  the  flrst  two  weeks  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  reduced  until  a  temperature  of  not  over 
80  degrees  is  had. 

The  experienced  poultryman,  however,  does  not 
regulate  the  heat  of  his  brooders  by  a  thermometer, 
but  by  the  apparent  comfort  of  his  flock.  If  the  chicks 
are  inclined  to  crowd  in  under  the  hover  more  heat  is 
allowed  and  if  many  come  out  from  under  the  hover 
less  heat  ia  applied.  One  may  consider  the  heat  about 
right  when  the  chicks  are  found  lying  under  the  hover 
well  scattered  about  with  perhaps  a  few  chicks  show- 
ing their  heads  from  under  the  tabs  of  the  hover. 

In  regulating  the  heat  with  large  colony  brooders 
having  capacities  of  from  300  to  1500  chicks  in  one 
flock  one  may  follow  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  with 
the  small  hovers,  provided  the  colony  brooder  in  ques- 
tion is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  hover.  Where  the  de- 
flector type  of  colony  brooder  is  used,  having  no  hover, 
being  simply  a  large  stove  deflecting  a  warm  circle  of 
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PortabU  forcing  fram*9  will  bring  marly  r«turn»  from  thm  garden 

heat  to  the  floor,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  to  main- 
tain such  a  heat  that  the  chicks  will  lie  in  a  circle 
about  the  stove  at  a  distance  of  two  feet.  This  deflect- 
ing type  of  colony  brooder  is  mostly  found  in  the  oil 
burning  colony  brooders,  the  majority  of  the  coal  burn- 
ing colony  brooders  being  built  on  the  hover  plan. 

It  is  a  good  plan  where  the  large  colony  brooders 
are  used  to  surround  the  flock  at  night  with  a  circle 
of  wire  large  enough  to  allow  the  chicks  to  move 
away  from  the  stove  if  it  should  become  too  warm, 
yet  preventing  the  very  young  chicks  from  straying 
completely  away  during  the  night  and  becoming 
chilled.  It  is  well  to  do  this  same  thing  with  small 
hovers  that  are  not  enclosed  by  a  hover  box  or  small 
compartment,  since  where  such  a  brooder  is  set  in  a 
large  coop  or  pen  the  very  young  chicks  are  apt  to 
stray  away  during  the  night  and  become  lost. 

From  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  brooding  are  usually  all 
that  is  necessary  and  the  poultryman  may  prepare  to 
wean  the  flock  from  the  heat  at  this  time.  A  better 
plan  of  weaning  the  chicks  than  at  a  certain  age  is  to 
bo  guided  by  their  size,  undertaking  their  weaning 
when  they  will  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  or  over. 
Judgment  must  be  used,  however,  in  this  matter,  since 
much  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
weather  conditions  at  the  particular  time. 

The  ideal  way  to  wean  the  flock  is  to  leave  the 
chicks  with  the  brooder  until  they  voluntarily  leave 
it.  In  this  way  the  heat  can  be  gradually  reduced^ 
starting  when  the  flock  is  six  weeks  old,  and  perhaps 
wholly  dispensed  with  in  a  few  weeks,  though  it  may 
be  needed  until  the  flock  is  three  months  old,  just  de- 
pending upon  the  weather  conditions.  I  do  not  wish 
to  claim  that  brooding  is  necessary  until  the  chicks 


when  the  flock  is  weaned  in  this  manner 
the  brooder  cannot  be  removed  until  the  flock  is  very 
nearly  that  old  because  of  the  likelihood  of  an  occa* 
sional  cold  night  when  a  little  heat  will  be  needed  to 
keep  the  flock  from  crowding. 

The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  by  the  time 
one  flock  is  through  with  the  equipment  th«  brooding 
season  is  over.  Few  farms  can  afford  to  brood  only 
one  flock  a  season  with  their  equipment.  The  follow, 
ing  plan  of  weaning  the  chicks,  followed  by  the  writer 
for  a  number  oi  years,  has  proved  very  successful  and 
has  saved  the  expense  of  additional  brooding  equip, 
ment:  The  chicks  are  removed  from  the  brooder  when 
they  weigh  around  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  In  late 
spring  they  may  be  removed  even  earlier.  The  heat 
has,  of  course,  been  gradually  reduced  until  the  chi(  ks 
are  receiving  not  more  than  70  degrees.  Good  sunny 
weather  should  be  selected  for  the  removal  of  the 
chicks  to  the  summer  quarters. 

On  this  farm  the  chicks  are  removed  from  laige 
brooder  houses  to  colony  coops  6  feet  wide  by  8  fi-et 
long,  average  height  5  feet.  Each  of  these  coops  will 
hold  a  flock  of  100  chicks  until  mature.  During  the 
day  a  healthy  flock  of  the  age  given  will  require  no 
heat,  but  when  night  comes  the  birds  cannot  develop 
suflBcient  body  warmth  to  keep  from  chilling,  espec  tal- 
ly during  a  cold,  rainy  spell. 

The  necessary  thing  was  to  arrange  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  such  size  that  the  chicks'  own  lx)dies  would 
keep  them  warm  enough.  This  was  accomplished  by 
adopting  a  type  of  heatless  brooding.  A  droppings- 
board  was  constructed  for  each  of  the 
coops,  3  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
coop  was  wide — 6  feet.  This  was  set 
on  wall  cleats  2Vi  feet  above  the  floor 
and  a  curtain  of  muslin  hung  in  front, 
thus  making  a  sleeping  compartment 
3x6  feet  with  a  height  of  2V2  f^et. 
Unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold 
this  arrangement  will  be  found  suffl- 
cient  protection  for  a  flock  of  100  birds. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  muslin  curtain  can 
usually  be  removed,  followed  by  the  re- 
moval  of  the  board  a  short  time  after- 
ward. The  only  work  necessary  with 
this  plan  is  the  dropping  of  the  curtain 
at  night. 

When  a  rather  young  flock  Is  put  out 
in  the  early  spring  we  sometimes  find 
it   necessary   to   give   some   additional 
protection  at  night.       This  is  accom* 
plished  by  stretching  a  piece  of  burlap 
3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long  underneath 
the  droppings-board  at  such  a  height 
from  the  floor  that  it  will  sag  down  and 
touch  the  chicks  when  they  run  under. 
Such   an   arrangement   always   gives   the   flock   suffi- 
cient warmth.    With  this  plan  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  sweating  the  chicks,  for  since  the  curtain 
at  the  front  hangs  loosely  the  chicks  are  not  confined 
to  the  sleeping  quarters  and  can  easily  move  out  if 
they  so  desire. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  feeding  of  the  chi«lc 
fiock.  The  poultryman  must  remember  that  the  crops 
of  newly  hatched  chicks  are  only  capable  of  handling 
easily  digested  food  and  that  in  very  small  quantities. 
Therefore  it  should  be  the  endeavor  to  give  only  a  li^ 
tie  at  a  time  and  feed  frequently  so  as  not  to  overtax 
their  digestive  organs.  Overfeeding  is  particularly 
harmful  to  young  chicks  and  is  very  often  the  cause 
of  bowel  disorders. 

The  Importance  of  how  soon  to  feed  has,  I  believe, 
been  greatly  overdone.  The  very  best  plan  to  follow 
in  this  regard  is  to  allow  the  flrst  feed  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  show  a  desire  for  it  by  their  restlessness  and 
picking  at  things  and  at  each  other. 

For  the  first  feed  we  have  never  found  anything  to 
excel  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  stale  bread  crumbs  and 
table  oat  meal  mixed  with  hard  boiled  egg,  using  about 
six  parts  crumb  mixture  to  each  ground  egg,  shell  and 
all.  The  egg  and  crumbs  should  be  thoroughly  mix<^ 
with  the  hands  and  a  little  fine  grit  added.  No  other 
moisture  than  that  of  the  egg  will  be,needed,  as  the 
mash  should  only  be  moist,  and  not  wet,  when  fed. 

The  mixture  should  be  fed  to  the  chicks  excluslv«iy 
for  the  first  three  days.  In  small  amounts  five  time" 
a  day.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  feeding  during  the 
first  few  days  is  on  large  sheets  of  heavy  brown  paper. 
After  this  small  troughs  may  be  used,  but  at  flrit  tl>^ 
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lY  AST  fall,  just  before  Congress  adjourned,  after 
L/  months  of  fussing  and  arguing  in  circles,  the 
so-called  War-Revenue  bill  was  passed— an  act  with 
many  faults  and  injustices,  but  valuable  In  the  one 
big,  main  fact  that  it  provided  means  for  raising 
funds  which  the  government  sorely  needed  to  carry 
Ion  the  war. 

In  this  War-Revenue  act  is  a  provision  for  an  in- 
I  crease  in  the  second-class  postage  which  many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  admitted  was  a  mistalce,  an 
injustice,  and  did  not  properly  belong  to  such  a 
measure;  these  gentlemen  only  voted  for  the  passage 
of  the  act,  containing  this  provision,  because  dis- 
cussion had  already  been  too  long  drawn  out  while 
the  need  for  the  enactment  of  some  measure  to 
provide  for  revenue  was  so  pressing,  and  moreover 
hecaiise  the  increase  In  second-class  postage  would 
not  l)ecome  effective  until  the  first  of  July  next, 
and  it  was  their  Idea  that  this  unjust  and  unwise 
measure  should  and  would  be  repealed  before  then. 
And  so  they  voted  for  the  act  as  It  stood,  and  thus  It 
beiaiue  a  law — mistake,  Injustice  and  all! 

Tlie  Congress  resumed  its  sessions  the  first  of  the 
year;   two  months  have  passed  and  nothing  has  ap- 
pepf-ntly    been    done    toward    correcting    this    great 
wioiiK— a    wrong    which    enough    admitted    and    de- 
plored   to   have   defeated    the   whole   bill    had    they 
voted  agalnfet  it.     It  surely  is  time  for  the  people  to 
bestir  themselves  and  demand  action  on  this  matter. 
The   part   of   the   act   which    needs   repealing   not 
only  increases  the  postage  on  papers  and  magazines 
enormously   but   puts   into   effect   a   zone   system   of 
postage  charges  which  will   practically  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  these  periodicals  to  points  at  all  remote 
from  the  ofRce  of  publication  at  subscription   rates 
which  are  at  all  within  reason.     It  has  always  cost 
just  the  same  to  send  a  paper  or  magazine  to  any 
pan  of  the   country— the    family   in   Ohio    gets    its 
paper  at  the  same  price  as  the  family  in  Maine  or 
New    York    or    Florida    or    California.      Everybody 
treated  alike — everybody  free  to  get  all  the  help  and 
inspiration    and    enjoyment    which    the    papers    and 
Magazines  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  nation 
could  bring  them. 

And   hav'nt  our   people  taken  advantage  of  that? 
There's   no   nation    on    the    face   of   the    globe    that 
has  grown  so  rapidly     In  education,  productiveness 
&nd  prosperity  as  ours — and  the  press  has  had  no 
*^»>:»ll    part    In    this    wonderful    development.      Our 
i"'ople  read,  they  think,  they  act  on  what  they  learn. 
3'"'    thus    they    prosper    and    develop.      And    of    no 
^•i'ss  of  people  is  this  more  true  than  our  farmers; 
thty   produce   more   per    man    and    live   better   than 
•  farmers  of  any  other  country — largely   because 
they  are   reading   farmers — and   because   they   read 
not  merely  one  local  paper— narrow,  prejudiced,  pro- 
vincial—but  many  papers  and  magazines,  coYering  a 
oroad  range  of  ideas  and  territory. 


And   this   new   law    tends   to   change  all   this— to 
provincialize   and   sectionalize   our   country.      Either 
you   must   be  content  with  the   local   papers  or  pay 
a  greatly  increased  price  for  those  from  a  distance 
— for   publishers   cannot   afford   to   shoulder   an    in- 
crease in  cost  of  carriage  varying  from  25%  to  500% 
(increasing  each  year  for  four  years  under  the  terms 
of  the  law).     It  is'nt  American— it  Is'nt  in  accord 
with  our  Ideas  of  a  big,  free,  united  country,  with 
equal  privilege  and  fair  play  for  all.     Is  It?     Why, 
if  the  Congress  of  fifty  odd  years  ago  had  passed  this 
measure  we  would  still  be  a  divided  North  and  South 
—the  East  and  West  would  be  but  little  acquainted. 
It's  the   breadth  of  our  reading  that  gives  us   the 
other   fellow's   point  of   view   and  widens  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  we've  needed 
to  read  so  much  or  so  broadly.  Our  success  in  the 
war  and  the  period  following  depends  upon  our 
breadth  of  vision  and  our  Intelligence  in  meeting, 
every  emergency.  We  don't  want  fewer  papers  in 
our  homes — we  want  more;  we  don't  want  our 
boundaries  narrowed — we  want  them  broadened. 
Never  has  the  press  been  more  useful  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  government  and  people,  and 
between  the  peoples  of  widely  separated  sections. 
Why  tamper  with  It?    Why  destroy  Its  usefulness? 

Do  you  want  this  narrowing,  hampering  dangerous 
law  Imposed  upon  you?  If  not  tell  your  Senator  and 
Congressman  so  at  once — they  won't  get  your  point  of 
view  unless  you  do.  "Uncle  Sam"  appreciates  his 
farmers  more  today  than  he  ever  has — he's  willing  to 
listen,  but  you  must  speak  out.  Write  your  Repre- 
sentatives In  both  Houses  that  you  expect  them  to 
put  your  papers  and-  magazines  on  their  old  footing — 
to  repeal  at  once  the  changes  In  the  law  governing 
second-class  postage.  Edwabd  T.  Walker. 


Again— "The  Garden  Special" 

LONG  before  "War-Gardens"  were  thought  about 
and  when  there  was  not  being  advocated  the 
making  of  salad  out  of  all  the  beet  tops  and  canning 
the  hard  asparagus  butts,  we  each  year  had  a  special 
gardening  number.  The  fact  that  times  have 
changed,  however,  and  the  part  which  some  repre- 
sentative farm  gardens  took  last  year  and  the  goal 
they  have  set  before  them  this  year  is  better  told  In 
the  four  prlzewlnnlng  articles  than  we  could  do  here. 
Out  of  the  mass  of  manuscripts  submitted  the 
Editors  selected  the  ones  they  did  because  they 
seemed  to  tell  not  only  of  things  accomplished  but 
contained  a  message  for  those  who  have  yet  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  an  "all  the  year  round  farm  gar- 
den." The  results  obtained  by  our  contributors  can 
be  had  equally  as  well  by  anyone  who  has  or  will 
make  suitable  soil  conditions  and  will  work  faith- 
fully for  a  season,  not  retreating  when  the  first  at- 
tack of  weeds  and  summer  heat  is  met. 

When  the  general  gardening  movement  swept  the 
country  last  year,  lots  of  people  predicted  It  would 
ruin  commercial  growers.  The  average  price  of 
vegetables  last  year,  however,  Is  said  to  have  been 
22  percent  more  than  during  1916  while  other  food 
stuffs  had  a  still  higher  rise  In  price.  This  year 
every  bit  of  food  which  can  be  produced  will  be 
needed  before  the  1919  crops  are  available.  No 
doubt  some  of  us  will  have  a  surplus  during  the 
growing  season  and  If  we  do  not  take  all  means 
within  our  power  to  save  all  we  can  for  future  use 
and  thus  release  some  of  the  staples  for  others  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  we  surely  cannot  have  at 
heart  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Be  sure  to  read  all  four  of  the  prlzewlnnlng  articles 
and  then  resolve  to  have  a  garden  just  as  good  or 
better  this  year  and  to  send  us  a  full  account  of  it 
for  our  1919  Garden  Special. 

Don't  Overlook  Repairs  NOW 

PREPAREDNESS  Is  the  order  of  today.  Every- 
body, everywhere  Is  making  read^for  the  big 
drive  whether  it  be  for  money,  men,  ships  or  food. 
In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  needed  equipment  for 
food  production  a  national  Implement  Inspection  and 
Repair  Week  Is  being  observed  from  March  4  to  9. 
While  the  Idea  originated  in  th**  National  Federation 
of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealern  Associations  It  has 
the  support  of  many  agricultural  organizations  and 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  notices  In  the  Official  Bulletin,  the 
daily  government  newspaper. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  movement  to  Increase 


the  sale  of  farm  machinery,  but  to  have  an  early 
overhauling  of  that  already  on  hand  so  that  proper 
repairs  can  be  ordered.  Manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation and  distributing  facilities  are  not  what  they 
have  been  in  recent  years  and  those  who  wait  to 
order  until  only  a  short  time  before  they  need  re- 
pairs are  very  apt  to  be  disappointed.  A  week  or  so 
delay  now  In  getting  a  needed  part  will  hardly  be 
noticed,  but  if  the  crop  is  standing,  waiting  to  be 
harvested,  each  day's  delay  will  be  vital. 

The  scarcer  and  higher  priced  labor  is  this  year 
the  greater  the  importance  of  making  sure  that  all 
machinery  is  in  first  class  running  order.  Because 
we  have  never  had  a  fixed  time  to  look  things  over 
is  no  argument  why  we  should  not  do  that  work 
this  week.  Let's  all  join  to  make  an  inspection 
and  repair  week  which  will  show  its  effect  through- 
out the  season  and  bring  a  harvest  big  enough  to 
tide  us  and  our  dependents  over  another  year. 

The  Tractor  Question  in  Pennsylvania 

r[E  dally  press  recently  has  been  circulating 
wonderful  accounts  of  the  way  farm  work  is  to 
be  done  with  a  host  of  tractors  to  be  put  to  work 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lots  of  our  city  friends  believe  it,  no  doubt,  and 
will  expect  to  find,  when  they  spend  their  annual 
vacation  In  the  country,  tractors  going  from  place 
to  place  and  driven  possibly  by  pretty  girls  and  doing 
everybody's  work  on  time.  It  would  be  nice  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible  but  country  people  know 
there  are  lots  of  difficulties  to  such  a  plan  and  the 
Public  Safety  Committee  knows  it  and  has  not  as 
yet  outlined  any  such  plan. 

Last  year,  New  York  state  authorities  purchased 
a  number  of  tractors  and  placed  them  in  communities 
to  do  whatever  work  they  could.  Results,  however, 
were  not  up  to  expectations  and  a  different  plan 
must  be  depended  upon  this  year.  Even  If  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  would  I5uy  40  tractors,  as 
accounts  credit  them  doing,  they  would  be  homeless 
machines  and  soon  would  be  lost  in  the  .67  counties 
of  the  state  If  turned  out  to  work  without  someone 
directly   responsible  for  them. 

The  committee  does,  however,  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  can  be  done  in  Pennsylvania  with 
tractors  and  Is  willing  to  give  any  assistance 
possible,  to  any  person  who  desires  to  secure  the  use 
of  a  tractor.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  or  confer  with  anyone  who  can  show 
It  where  a  tractor  will  be  the  means  of  increasK 
ing  production  and  who  will  be  responsible  for  Its 
working.  The  committee's  headquarters  are  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Bulletin  Build- 
ing. 


Shall  We  Easterners  Try  Spring  Wheat  ? 

MORE  wheat  we  must  have,  that  Is  certain,  for 
the  use  of  our  army  and  our  allies.  There  are 
two  ways  we  can  get  It,  however,  one  Is  to  grow 
more  and  the  other  Is  to  use  less  of  what  we  grow. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to  con- 
sider only  the  first  way  when  It  asks  the  farmers  of 
eight  eastern  states  to  plant  312,000  acres  of  spring 
wheat  although  the  records  for  ten  years  back  do 
not  give  the  same  states  credit  for  having  grown  any 
spring  wheat. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  year  for  not  only  farmers 
but  for  everybody  "to  do  their  best  better"  and  where 
It  has  not  been  customary  to  grow  spring  wheat 
we  do  not  think  that  this  Is  a  good  year  to  begin. 
Corn  and  oats,  especially  com,  are  the  eastern 
spring  cereal  crops.  Producers  in  this  territory 
know  how  to  raise  big  crops  of  these  grains,  have 
arranged  rotations  for  them  and  have  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  handle  them.  Various  experi- 
ments have  also  shown  that  spring  wheat  does  not 
do  well  south  of  the  latitude  of  Harrlsburg,  (Pa.) 
unless  at   a  high  altitude. 

Our  allies,  for  reasons  often  stated,  cannot  use 
com,  but  we  at  home  can  and  thus  release  quan- 
tities of  wheat  Thousands  of  Americans  are  Just 
beginning  to  know  the  good  qualities  of  corn  as 
human  food.  W^e  In  the  east  can  provide  thousands 
of  extra  bushels  with  a  little  effort.  Let's  make  com 
the  big  crop  in  the  east  this  spring  and  look  to  the 
great  western  states,  especially  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota  and  Washington  to  provide  the 
extra  spring  wheat.  We  will  agree  to  use  none 
of  their  surplus  and  draw  on  them  less  than  we 
have  by  consuming  what  we  can  beet  produce  our 
iselYes. 
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Planet  Jrs.  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


— men  who  still  use  out-of-date  tools  and  methods. 
With  Planet  Jr  tools  you  can  double  your 
acreage — they  do  the  work  so  quickly;  and 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops — they  cultivate 
so  thoroughly.     No  farmer  or  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  Planet  Jr  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,    or     Cultivators    this 
year.     Strong,  yet  so  light  they 
No.  4  V   ^^s:5^       can  be  used  by  a  woman 

or  boy.     They  last  a 


cS 


lifetime.    Fully  guar- 
anteed. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.    4    Planet    Jr    Combineil 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows 
all   garden   seeds  (in  drills   or 
hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.     A  hand-machine  that  does  the  work 
so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  ai 
single  season.  ' 

No.  12   Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe    is   the 

greatest   combination   hand-cultivating   tool  in  the   world. 
The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing 
crops.    The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.    The  cul- 
tivator teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.     Crops  are  strad- 
dled till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows   with   one  or  two  wheels.     Cut  down  the 
cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 
We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free!  A^j^  No.  12 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  ac- 
tual farm  and   garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including    Seeders,    Wheel-Hoes.' 
Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-,^ 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel   RidinR, 
Cultivators-     IVrile  postal  for  it 
today/ 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO     BoxTTll        Philadelphia 


This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  HowTo  MAKE 
Big  PROFITS  From  STRAWBERRIES 


'  .  .•» 


^MfrKe  for  \our  Copy  Today 

and  learn  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of 
strawberries  each  year.  This  book  was 
written  by  the  world's  leading  straw- 
berry expert  who  has  made  a  fortune 
growing  strawberries.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
one  acre  do  the  work  of  two,  and  makes  strawberry 
growing  so  easy  and  simple  that  beginners  make 

9SOO  TO  $1200  PER  ACRE 

**t1SOO  per  acre  to  the  •mount  I  ..  Anotkor  Cuateni«r  WrltMi  

omKalioggPcdigrM Plants.  H«v«  "Krom  ©nly  on«  »«rS<»' KeUogg  Pedigree 

em  eseloaivcW  for  the  peist  flftMii  PlMta.  1  "Mjde  ••T^fO. 
>W.  L.  FORBES,  Vcmiont.  DR.  L.  O.  HEMEKWAY.  lUmole 

What  Others  are  doing,  you  can  do.    Our  book  tells  how.    It's  FREE  and  Postpaid. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.     A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

R.  M.  KELLOOO  CO.,  Box  160      Thr—  Rlv«rs,  MIeh. 


at 


WRITE 

FOR 


'KtVboOf 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Too  can  g:et  bumper  crops  without  potash,  like  your  father  andSgrandfather  did, 
if  you  use  the  same  high  grade  bone    w%  »       O  ^^Jl     lUl^^a. 

and  tankage   fertiliier   they  used-    OCrg  8    tSODC    and    MCat. 

Its  high  ammonia  content  (4%)  produces  better  root  growth.  Its  17%  phosphoric  acid 
makes  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yields  on  potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.      Order   through   your  dealer  now — get  the   biggest    yield 
from  your  acreage,  at  least  cost.  ^ 

The  Bf  rg  Co.,  Ontario  St  near  Delaware  River,  Pliiladelpliia 


SEED 

BUVERS 

SAVE 

MONEY 


AT  LOWER  PRICES 


Yoa  will  t>e  astonished  at  our  low  prices 
for  our  extra  high  quality  tested  seeds. 
Sold  on  approval.    Satisfaction  or  money 


Iwek.  If  w«  ean't  aaTe  yoa  nMnev  we  don't  want  your  orders.  1  )on  t  V&y},'^'*?^}^^^^^  f','""" 
8««&.  We  haw  reeleaned  Timothy  t3.28  per  bu. ,  Clover  $14.00  and  up.  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  tS.90  per  bu.  and  have  Sweet  Clover  and  all  other  h  leld  Seeds  at  proportion- 
I  •telyrvdoMdoriees.  WeareGraasandField Seed SpceialistsandaellonaProAt-ShannB Plan,  at 
bedrock  prfeasT  Write  for  our  big  Saad  OaM*.  the  moat  complete,  acienttflc,  practical  planter  ■ 
iSteAwprioM.  Writ* tat oSr  free aamplee of  Seeds  yog  want  to  boy  (fur  Guide  e.pl'ine 
Vtmimmmi*mmtw  •■  SeedL  Mt  better  quality .  sbare  to  proflta.    It'a  monoy  to  yoa. 


Grood  Care  Made  a  Good  Garden 


-W.  p.  KENNEDY 


The  value  of  a  good  garden  has  no 
doubt  been  appreciated  more  the  past 
year  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  the 
coming  year  its  importance  will  be 
felt  even  more.  It  is  a  great  aid  to* 
wards  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
and  also  a  great  help  towards  con- 
serving our  other  food  supplies 
and  thus  helps  win  the  war.  With 
so  many  "war  gardens"  springing  up 
in  our  towns  and  villages  no  farmer 
should    be   without   a   good    garden. 

The  size,  location  and  soil  of  a  gar- 
den is  most  often  determined  by  the 
farm  and  the  farmer  thereon.  Pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  a  well  drained 
soil,  sloping  slightly  towards  the  south 
if  possible,  which  is  a  great  help  for  the 
early  garden 

We  grow  quite  a  bit  of  truck  crops 
tor  market  and  these,  of  course,  are 
planted  in  large  quantities  and  cul- 
tivated with  the  horses.  These  include 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  sugar  corn,  cabbage, 
lima  and  bush  beans,  peas  and  cucum- 
bers. I  would  advise  these  being 
planted  in  all  gardens  so  as  to  admit  of 
cultivation  with  the  horse  cultivators, 
making  the  rows  as  long  as  practical 
with  the  amount  to  be  planted. 

We  have  a  small  garden  where  we 
grow  for  our  own  use  beets,  carrots, 
lettuce,  onions,  parsnips,  salsify  and 
radishes.  These  are  planted  in  short 
rows  about  15  inches  apart  and  cul- 
tivated by  hand,  using  both  the  common 
hoe  and  the  garden  wheel  hoe,  which 
we  find  a  great  help  in  saving  time 
and  labor.  These  smaller  vegetables 
require  quite  a  lot  of  hand  cultivation 
and  admit  of  closer  planting.  While  it 
would  be  possible  to  plant  these  in 
longer  rows  and  cultivate  with  the 
horses,  I  consider  it  a  better  practice 
to  plant  closer  with  short  rows  and 
cultivate  entirely  by  hand,  thus  requir- 
ing less  ground,  which  is  quite  an  item 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  using 
our  most  fertile  soil — or  should  be. 

A  hot  bed  Is  necessary  for  the  early 
garden.  We  grow  all  our  plants  for 
our  market  crops  and  have  several 
beds.  Some  of  these  are  used  for  early 
radishes,  lettuce  or  just  for  our  own 
use,   until   needed   later   for   the   trans- 


planting of  other  plants.  For  the 
average  garden  a  double  hot  bed  wouij 
be  best.  Use  one  side  for  lettuce,  rad.  i 
ishes,  early  cabbage  plants,  etc.,  while 
on  the  other  side  plant  tomatoes,  pep, 
pers,  etc.,  which  require  a  higher  teia. 
perature. 

Varieties  of  vegetables  which  we 
have  found  best  suited  to  our  use  are 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Bush  beans,  Ca^ 
penterie  lima  beans;  Detroit  Dark  Rej 
beet;  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copen- 
hagen  Market  and  All  Head  Early  cal). 
bage;  Improved  Dan  vers  Half  Lonj 
carrot;  Davis  Perfect  cucumber;  Ken. 
dall's  Early  Giant  and  Zig  Zag  sugar 
corn;  Grand  Rapids  and  Wonderful 
lettuce;  Osage  or  Miller's  Cream  musk- 
melon;  Southport  Yellow  Globe  onion; 
Hollow  Crown  parsnips;  Alaska  and 
Thomas  Laxton  peas;  Ruby  King  pep. 
per;  Rosy  Gem,  Cincinnati  Market 
and  Lrong  White  Icicle  radishes;  John 
Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Stone  and  Trucker's 
Favorite  tomato,  Purple  Top  White 
Globe  turnips  and  Early  Rose  and  Early 
Ohio  potatoes. 

Several  plantings  should  be  made  of 
bush  beans,  sugar  corn,  lettuce,  pew 
and  radishes,  generally  about  two 
weeks  apart  to  furnish  a  succession  of 
crops. 

Surplus  vegetables  should  be  saved 
for  winter.  Several  can  be  canned. 
Beets,  carrots,  etc.,  can  be  packed  in 
dirt  in  boxes  and  stored  in  the  (ellar. 
Cabbage  made  into  krout  or  hung  up 
in  the  cellar  by  the  roots.  We  also 
grow  strawberries  for  market  and  these 
as  well  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants  and  gooseberries  should  be  in 
every  garden.  A  few  plants  of  each 
will  give  an  abundance  for  table  use 
and  in  canning  as  well. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  importance 
of  good  seeds  and  plants;  quality  should 
always  be  considered  first  and  cost 
next,  poor  seeds  and  plants  arc  dear 
at  any  price;  get  the  best,  give  them 
the  best  care  that  you  know  how  to^ 
purchase  a  good  hand  spray  pump  and 
protect  your  garden  from  inserts  and 
blights  and  you  cannot  help  but  find  It 
one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of 
the  farm. — Ohio. 


Sterilizing  Hothouse  Soil 
Sterilizing  greenhouse  soils,  either 
with  steam  or  by  a  formaldehyde  drench, 
tends  to  kill  out  Infesting  organisms 
that  attack  crops  planted  in  these  beds. 
The  steaming  is  accomplished  with  per- 
forated pipes  buried  in  the  soil  or  with 
an  inverted  pan.  Forty  per  cent,  for- 
maldehyde is  used  to  drench  beds  if 
steaming  is  impracticable. 

Yields  of  beans  were  materially  in- 
creased In  three  years'  tests  conducted  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  soil 
sterilization  was  practiced.  Soil  treat- 
ed with  formaldehyde  yielded  14  per 
cent,  more  than  compost  soil  renewed 
each  year.  Muck  soil  gave  the  lowest 
yields  of  beans.  Yields  of  lettuce  were 
also  greater  where  the  crop  was  grown 
on  soil  treated  with  formaldehyde  than 
where  the  bed  was  left  untreated. 


The  concensus  of  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  a  large  production  and  greater  use  o( 
vegetables  at  home  as  substitutes  for 
grains  and  meats,  thereby  reducing  the 
home  consumption  of  the  latter  forms  of 
food  and  allowing  a  greater  shipment 
abroad. 


We  Need  More  Vegetables 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  during  Agricultural  week 
at  Trenton,  January  23,  24  and  25,  the 
question  of  vegetable  growing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  needed  increase  In  food 
production  was  raised.  Should  the  mar- 
ket gardener  raise  perishable  vegetables 
when  such  large  quantities  of  grains  and 
meats  are  needed  to  export  to  Europe? 


Grow  War  Munitions 

The  vegetables  produced  in  the  home 
garden  or  on  the  farm  are  now  in  » 
class  with  war  munitions.  It  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  urge  planting  in  every 
available  piece  of  soil  as  an  imperativ* 
v/ar  measure.  The  supply  of  vegetable 
seed  and  commercial  fertilizer  is  ^ 
riously  short;  and  it  is  therefore  higliiy 
important  that  each  grower  get  the  mo^* 
efficient  results  from  what  he  us* 
Since  the  home  garden  is  often  a  waster 
of  seed,  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural College  calls  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing most  common  errors  in  garden* 
ing: 

Too  large  a  garden. 

Too  much  variety. 

Too  heavy  fertilizing. 

Too  close  planting. 

Too  much  intercropping. 

Too  thick  a  stand  of  plants.  ^ 

Gardeners  will  get  better  results  » 
these  are  avoided. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


My  War  Garden  and  How  It  Grew 


BELLE  BARKER 


'i'hrongh  patriotism  and  necessity  I 
became  the  principal  caretaker  of  the 
garden  this  year.  It  was  a  plot  about 
,,ven  rods  square  and  had  been  used 
lor  a  garden  continuously  for  20  years, 
if  not  longer.  We  had  plenty  of  well- 
rotteu  barnyard  manure  and  this  was 
gpiearl  liberally  over  the  ground  before 

plowing. 

We  sow  eveything  in  drills  so  that  it 
may  be  easily  cultivated  with  a  horse. 
We  plant  corn,  beans  and  peas  with  a 
corn  planter.  This  allows  rowing  only 
one  way  but  that  is  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom now. 

On  the  dryest  eastern  ^lope  we 
planted  our  beans.  Next  we  planted 
eight  rows  of  sweet  corn,  both  early  and 
late  varieties  to  insure  a  longer  period 
01  green  corn  eating.  Next  to  the  corn 
came  our  row  of  Swiss  Chard  for  those 
delicious  greens  which  it  furnishes 
from  early  summer  until  frost.  Next 
was  a  row  of  red  table  beets  with  a 
few  radishes  at  one  end.  Then  one 
row  of  Dutch  Multiplier  onions  with  a 
few  potato  onions  for  trial  at  each  end. 
Next  was  a  row  of  parsnips  and  let- 
tuce. Parsnip  seed  is  always  slow  to 
germinate  so  we  plant  alternately  a  few 
seed  of  parsnips  and  lettuce  in  the 
same  row.  The  lettuce  comes  up  quick- 
ly and  shows  the  row  to  make  weeding 
and  (ultivating  easier. 

Wo  next  left  a  row  for  18  tomato 
plants  and  one  for  cucumbers  in  hills 
and  one  in  drills.  Next  we  planted 
about  seven  rows  of  early  potatoes^ 
Then  one  row  of  Telephone  and  one 
row  of  little  Geip  peas  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garden  to  Yellow  Cali- 
fornia and  Red-eye  beans. 

We  had  no  sooner  than  finished 
planting  the  garden  than  the  rains  de- 
scended and  the  floods  came.  I  think 
I  never  saw  so  much  rain  fall  in  one 
season  before.  Part  of  the  beans  rotted 
in  tlie  ground  and  had  to  be  planted 
over.  The  lettuce  and  radishes  came 
up,  but  before  I  knew  what  was  doing 
it  the  snails  had  entirely  devoured  them 
and  they  had  to  be  replanted.  Only 
one    parsnip    condescended,    or    rather 


ascended, -to  show  up  so  we  used  the 
space  allotted  for  them  to  transplant 
the   table  beets   we  thinned   out. 

We  planted  cucumber  seed  five  times 
before  the  snails  would  allow  them  to 
ferow  although  we  sprayed  with  tobacco 
water,  bug  death  and  other  things. 
They  seemed  to  chew  the  tender  stalks 
below  the  ground.  At  the  last  sowing 
the  weather  was  dry  and  the  snails  did 
not  trouble  them  any.  Everyone  said 
we  would  get  no  cucumbers  by  such 
late  planting  but  we  got  more  than  we 
could  eat.    Perseverance  won. 

The  men  cultivated  the  garden  twice 
with  a  horse  cultivator  and  the  rest 
of  the  weeding  I  did  with  a  hoe  lubri- 
cated with  elbow  grease.  I  did  most 
of  my  hoeing  and  weeding  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  sun  was  too  hot  and  in 
the  early  evening  when  it  was  cooler. 
We  had  an  abundance  of  green  vege- 
tables in  pleasing  succession  and 
variety    throughout   the   year. 

Our  tomatoes,  which  we  did  not  set 
out  until  late  through  fear  of  frost, 
bore  abundantly  but  did  not  get  ripe. 
We  picked  and  spread  the  green  ones 
upstairs  on  the  floor  in  a  dark,  warm 
hall,  and  as  they  reddened  removed 
them  to  sunny  south  windows  to  finish 
ripening.  We  had  fresh  ripe  tomatoes 
at  Christmas  time.  ' 

We  dried  and  canned  a  large  amount 
of  sweet  corn  besides  what  we  ate  and 
gave  away. 

We  like  to  put  beets  In  a  box  and 
cover  with  dirt  to  keep  them  fresh 
but  we  ate  most  of  ours  this  year  as 
they  ripened. 

Although  we  ate  an  enormous  amount 
of  green  onions  I  gathered  one  and  one- 
half  25-lb  fiour  sacks  full  of  sets  this 
fall.  The  beans  which  we  did  not  use 
for  shell  beans,  string  beans  and 
pickles  we  picked  and  shelled  by  hand 
when  ripe.  Though  they  did  not  grow 
large  we  had  some  Hubbard  squashes. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  my  "war" 

garden   and  how  it  grew.     Considering 

the  unheard  of  season  and  my  limited 

time   I    called   it   a   gratifying   success. 

J!{ew  York. 


Wandering  Gardens 

(Concluded  from  pace  85) 

weeks  being  allowed  to  elapse  between 
each  m  as  to  keep  a  coming  stock  of 
lege tables. 

We  gave  the  garden  a  vast  amount 
of  care  and  attention,  cultivating  it 
frequently  and  freely,  using  a  hand 
wheeled  cultivator  and  the  ever  efficient 
hoe.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  to  walk 
any  great  distance  to  reach  the  garden 
many  a  hoeing  and  cultivating  would 
I'Cver  have  been  done,  nor  would  my 
"good  man"  and  I  have  carefully  in- 
spe<ted  the  green  rows  morning  and 
night  as  we  did  immediately  after  break- 
fast and  supper  and  before  we  started 
on  our  individual  "chores." 

^Ve  carefully  pruned  and  staked  the 
tomato  vines  so  that  the  ripening  fruit 
^o'lld  get  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight. 
During  the  dry  spells  we  watered  the 
•I'flons.  egg  plants,  and  tomato  vines 
eH»ecially  with  liquid  manure,  letting 
the  water   drip  slowly  down   the   root. 

^"i*  permanent  war  garden  supplied 
our  table  from  the  first  of  July  to  date 
»nd  promises  to  further  supply  it  until 
this  year's   garden   is   ready  to   relieve 

^  raid  on  the  shelves  of  home^^anned 

goods.      Briefly    figured.    It    is   possible 

0  state  that  the  mere  saving  on  the  cost 

<^anned  goods  for  the  Uble  from  last 


July  to  July,  1918,  at  a  cost  based  on  old 
bills,  which  does  not  consider  the  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  canned  goods  to- 
day will  be  about  |60,  exclusive  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  home  canned  goods 
has  been  much  more  unstinted  than 
when  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
grocer  for  our  supply. 

There  is  another  saving,  and  this 
year  especially  it  is  a  material  one,  for 
the  seed  men  have  advanced  prices  to 
heretofore  unheard  of  figures.  That 
is  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  seed  for  the 
garden  for  1918.  One  of  the  sad  delin- 
quencies of  the  farmer  is  his  failure  to 
carefully  provide  his  own  garden  seed. 
Usually  the  seeds  are  carelessly  handled 
if  handled  at  all  and  seldom  in  shape 
for  convenient  use  the  next  year.  We 
are  doubly  thankful  for  the  care  we  took 
in  growing  and  gathering  the  best  seeds 
from  our  garden  so  that  this  year  we 
have  almost  our  entire  supply,  except- 
ing only  those  seeds  which  require 
special  care  in  producing  or  two  or 
more  years'  growth  of  plant.  It  amounts 
to  a  not  insignificant  saving. 

It  ^as  with  much  secret  satisfaction 
that  I  filled  Mrs.  Perkin's  basket  with 
fresh  green  vegetables  when  the  thrash- 
ers came,  and  watched  other  neighbors 
v/hose  gardens  still  continue  to  "wan- 
der" as  they  hung  with  envious  eyes  over 
my  garden  gate. — Penna. 
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Burpee's  Select  Seed   Potatoes 

Potatoes,  w  hile  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America,  have  never  been 
fully  appreciated.  Potatoes  contain  sugar,  starch,  alcohol,  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matter,  all  of  which  go  to  make  them  a  most  necessary  article  of 
food.  Germany  is  holding  the  world  by  reason  of  her  potato  crop,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  animals. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1918  lists  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid- 
season  and  late  potatoes.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  very 
select  Slock  of  Green  Mountain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  mid-season  to  late  potato.  An  excellent  variety  for  storage. 
Last  year  many  of  our  customers  failed  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of 
late  ordering.  We  advise  everyone  who  contemplates  planting  potatoes 
to  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  All  varieties  have  been  grown 
and  stored  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Seed  Corn 

Seed  corn  of  all  varieties  is  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  have 
a  fair  stock  of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particularly  recom- 
mend our  select  strain  of  Cloud's  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

Corn,  like  the  potatoes,  should  be  ordered  at  once  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment! Write  to-day  for  Burpee's  Annual,  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.     Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  29. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
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Good  Potatoes 

come  from  strong,  stout  healthy 
vines,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  limit,  when 

^^r  "Pyrox" 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  invigorates  foliage 
on  all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

«■  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SIEDS 

'^TMlMt  QiMi  ami  PttHiYt  RMiNt^ 

BoUt's  1S18  Cardan  Guide  now  readr  (or 
aailinc — Tellt  bow  to  makp  a  Kitchen  garden 
rapplf  roar  table  with  qualitr  vecetablet  ol  tb« 
Inett  flaror.  Follow  our  inttractions  and  reduc* 
the  "hi(h  coat  of  lirinr" 
S«ad   for    Your   C«»r   Tod*r— If •  Froo 

Bvlit'a  Rocord — Growinc  and  Supplfiac 
S«eda  of  the  Highett  Grade  tince  1828. 

If  rou  have  a  garden  roa  should  have  thia 
book.  It  telli  TOO  what  to  plant  and  how  to  culti- 
vate, and  it  free  on  request.  Wtite  for  it  todaf. 
Pre*  flower  aeeda  witborderaof  50  centa  and  OTtr. 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


row 


T 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freiKht  charges.  Be  sure 
to  Ret  our  prices  before  dis- 
posing of  your  bags.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoo  and  we'll 
pay  yoa  beat  eaah  price  for  them 
aa  aoon  a«  reoeiTea  and  aaaorted. 
Write  OS  at  once  atating  bow 
many  yoa  bare. 

WKRTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
••  Deck  Str**t  St.  Louis,  Me. 


BAGS 


nmm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


AnKwer  the  farrnrr'nhiff  r|iM»i»tiona: 
How  can  I  have  a  aooA  irardcn  with 
lea»t  expcnacT  It<iw  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vetrctablea  for 
the   home  table  with  leaat  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ^f^^^iiJ^„ 

Bo1vt-a    the    {rardon   labor  problem. 
TaVea   the  place  of  many  toola — 
atorcd  in  umall  Bpa*"*-  Sowa,  cor» 
era,   cultivatrx,  wceda,  ridtrea, 
etc.  ,bcttrr  than  oUl-time  tools. 
A  woman,  bny  or  girl  can 
posh  it  and  doa  day  ■  hand- 
work in  60 
minates.  W 
combina- 
tions, t4•^o 
to     tw  00. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

Bateman  MT «  Co.,  Bo«  1C»  Graiilocli.N.JL 


STRAWBERRIE-5    nmilap°*(Bwert«>fi?*a 


or 
nlap  (BwertPttt  and 
bwt).  flend  Ufl  one  dollar  cairfully  wraprx'd.  for  which 
we  will  mall  and  cnarantee  ISO  planu  of  either  Mort.  or 
M  of  each,  east  of  Mtna.  river  only.  Catalogue  free. 
•EiATMAMBB  *  SOM.      •      ^rjeeilas,  l>el. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Aapemirva  Ro«»ta, 

K<>t(1ependaMp  and  take 
no  rhanoea.    W««4l  Cora  that  has  a  Rermtnatlon  Wat 
of  \O0  per  rent.    Money  oack  Kuarantee.    rataloR  free. 
J.  W.  IIACI^  nerlee  etsilon.  Md. 


aimwbmrrf  CD  CI?  To  introdoeo 
rvm  NTSr*^XJ!f 

2S  flaepiaata 


wberriea  we  wfll  aend 

MHrM:.'ii.iiMinM 
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Keep  Your  Acres  Busy 
From  Spring  to  Fall 

Food  must  come  first,  at  home,  in  the  camps,  and  abroad. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  root-crops  will  be  needed  in 
larger  quantities  than  ever.  While  we  work  to  meet  the 
present  necessity,  we  must  plan  to  fill  future  demands. 

Look  Ahead  for  Your  Profits 

The  farmer  who  plants  fruit  trees  this  year 

is  looking  ahead;  he  is  making  his 

acres   do   double  duty  by  raising 

small  fruits  and  vegetables  between 

the   apple   and    peach  trees  while 

they  are  growing  to  bearing  size. 

He  is  in  line  for  double  profits. 

If  yon  will  tell  ub  Ijow  many  tr.  en  you 
can  plunt,  we  will  teil  you  what  kinds 
are  best  for  jour  location,  eend  you 
a  list  of  our  select  assortment  of  fruits 
for  home  gardens  or  orohard.  tell 
Just  wliat  tlie  trees  will  oost  and  shosv 
you  how  to  get  started  with  fruits.  Write 
us  today— it  will  be  worth  money  to  you. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  «  THOMAS  CO^^ 
49  Maple  Ave. 
Weat  Chester,  Penna* 
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A  Farm  Apple  Orchard  Experience 


>V.  M.  PATTON 


TELLS  HOW 
TOSAVECROPS 


Qet  more  profit  from  yoor  crops.    Prevent  def traction  froa 
I  bugs.  Insects  and  disease.      Tliis  book  cent  FREB  tells  how; 
also  phowa  complete  line  of  Hurt>t  Sprayers  sent  on  TEN 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  with  three  ways  to  pay  and  bis 
noney  saving  offer.  hURSTsprayInK  is  positive  in  results. 
37  styles  to  select  from;  you  get  the  exact  type  of  sprayer  best 
your  needs.  Tell  us  what  you  hava  to  spray  and  how  much ,  we  will  glv 
you  valuable  bclp.    Wrif  today.   HUiSl  MFC  CO^  laaHmt  SU  towwkk,  Ohto. 


ow  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roof ingj 

I 


CHICAGO    MOUSE   WRECKING    CO. 


Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  neceacary  if  you  wish  to  ■ 

get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.    So,  don't  delay—  5 

sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.    Every  offer  below  is  ■ 

covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  «QOQey-back  guarantee.  ■ 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List!  ■ 


Ajox  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  so.  ft.  to  the  roIL 
Complete  with  najis  and  ccraent.  Lot  No.  GC302.  3 ply.  roIl$1.27:  C|  AT 
2  ply.  roll  $1.17:  1  ply.  roll ^XaVfl 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  IS  yrs.    CO  C  A 

Kolis  contain  lOSsq.lt,.  nails  and  cement  included.  Lot  No.GC303,  Roll^^"  •  W 
Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing.  3  ply.  guaranteed  for  12  years; 
a  high  grade  covenntf.  Rolls  contain  108 sq.ft..  nails  and  cement  in-  CI  OH 
eluded.  Lot  No.  GC304. 3ply.  roll  $1.50:  2  ply.  roll  $1.40:  1  ply.  roll  ♦l-^U 
10.000  Rolls  of  &ttra  Heavy  high  grade  RooTing;  Red  or  Gray  Slate 
Coated.  Rock  Paced.  Brown  Pcbhle  Coat.  Double  Sanded.  Mineral  CI  OA 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GC3U5.  roll  108  sq.ft.  with  nails  and  cement  **»«FU 
-^28  gauge,  painted.  2H  in.  corrugated  OTorhauled  siding  sheets;  CO  CA 
5Hlt.long.LotNo.GC306.100bq.lt " .7.  ^^.DU 

26  gauge  painted  2H  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets,  C9  A  A 

Lot  No.  GC3u7.  1(A)  sq.  It " .,   ^.UU 
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■ 

8 

■ 


8 

■ 


24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  2S  in.  corrugated  overhauled  CQ  ISA 

blitets  tor  roodiit;  barns,  kr.inaries.  etc.     Lot  No.  GC308,  lUU  sq.  ft.   V^'^IW 


If  you  need  further  information  before  ordering,  tend  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.  Mention 
tha  kind  of  roofing  you  wish  and  our  low  freight  paki  prices  will  follow. 


ADDRESS 
OWNERS; 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Dapt.  OC-40, 
38th  A  Iron  Sta.,  Chfcai 
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GRASSvSEED 

FREE' SAMPLES — 


Wonderful   Value 

Whelesale  Prices 

^ Preflts  Divided 

jrith  cuatomers.  Don't  fail  to  investiftate  these  bargains, 
ftevleaned Tested  Timothy  t3.25  bo.  .Clover $14  to  $16,  Alfal- 
gsS8.90,Al8ikeCloTerand  Timothy,$6.B0.  SweetCloverand 
•tber  GroBS  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 
All  Bold  sabject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  money-beck  ■Herentee.  We  are  speeialisU  in 
crass  and  n eld  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you  money 
■ad  (rive  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  bi((  profit* 
aharing.  money-Having  Seed  Goide  which  explains  ~" 
free.     Bay  now  and  save  money.    Write 

iwMlBM  IMaal  Saad  C«..  D«»t.  Ctt.  Chkaga.  II 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ehipmentn   wanted.       Also  potatoeti.  applen,  onionn. 

poultry  and  all  produce.   Prompt  rrtums.  bigh  pricm. 

Clflbka  dc  Br*.,  %%%  N.  Fi^ai  %%„  PkllA. 


•U, 


'..II 


Free! 


wuhfunwuk 
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DAHLIA  SPECIALIST 

35  varieties    Dakllaa,  fl.OO.    Two  rollertionn    |1.S0. 
Hi«.  II«w»r4  Holalavffr.  D«Bt«n 


5(#rAltfK»rrv  ■*>■>*•.  T-owest  prices.  CaUloff  of 
«9l.rawucrr^  M  varieties  ln<-hirtlnK  the  Fall-Bear- 
•ra  Free,  lu  «.  Tla*le.  Box  6«.  nttaTllle.  Nd. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^''(J^^eV.:,'"''* 


BA9IE.  rEBBT,  B. 


Cntnlnpur  h\ff. 
D.a.  «leoraetown.  Del. 


Bovee.  Carman,  ("obhler.  Knormoas  Ohio 
CJIant.  Hebron.  nuMli-r.  Ixiniffellow  Ro«e 
Money  Maker.  Mountain,  No- RIlKht.  Queen  TUIeieh  6 
Weeks  Spauldlog.  Otbers.  C.W   Ford.  FIsbers.  N.Y. 

POP  ^Al.r  5««t truck  farm  on  KastemRhore. 
Vor  partlcalara,  oddraas  raa—ar.  n 


A  50-pallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  afairmr 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

"SCALECIDE'* 

An  proofofourconfidenceandtoatrength« 
en  yours,  we  w\\\  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  gro^wer  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  yoor  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  larM 
or  small.  Spray  ono-hnlf  with  "8<:aLECIDE^', 
and  the  other  with  Limp -Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everythinir  elsebfiriK  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  difllntercftted  fruitarowers  say  that 
the  partaprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  la  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
OS  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

8«nd  for  nrw  free  booklet, 
"ProAtsin  Fall  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MT g  Chemiats 
60  Church  St.    Dept.  ■  New  York 


Your  ohancp  \n  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
businesfl  onportuTiities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  landH  |1l  to  %'M)  an  acre;  irriKated 
lands  |.3.'»  to  f.V).  Twenty  years  t«  pay  : 
f2.o<»o  loan  In  lmpit>vements,  or  ready-made 
farms.  Ix)an  of  liTestock.  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  rpnts  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Im 
prnvments.  personal  property  or  livestock. 
<^;oo<l  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones. Excellent  climate — crops  and  live- 
sfock  prove  It.  Special  homeseekers'  fare 
certlflcatea.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Tameron.  General  Superintendent  Land 
Firanch.  Canadian  Paclflc  Railway,  525  Ninth 
Arenue,  Calgary,   Alberta. — Adr. 


To  the  individual  who  has  a  love  for 
the  work,  a  soil  adapted  to  producing 
high  quality  fruit  within  the  limit  of 
his  season  and  who  is  willing  to  bear 
the  expense  and  do  the  labor  necessary 
to  place  upon  the  market  a  superior 
article  will  always  find  a  ready  market 
and  ordinarily  at  such  prices  as  to  re- 
turn him  a  splendid  remuneration  for 
his  services  and  over  and  above  that, 
yield  him  such'a  rate  of  interest  on  his 
investment  as  to  make  the  project  inter- 
esting. In  declaring  so  I  have  in  mind 
the  general  farmer  and  not  the  commer- 
cial orchardist  because  ordinarily  he 
does  not  rightly  belong  in  the  same  rank 
and  file  of  farmers  considered  as  such. 

There  are  few  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  have  not  a  limited  number 
of  apple  trees  in  order  to  provide  for 
home  wants,  which  might  be  increased 
at  little  cost,  to  his  financial  advantage. 
There  are,  on  almost  all  farms,  areas 
which  are  not  regularly  embraced  in  the 
rotation  acreage  because  of  various  rea- 
reasons,  chief  of  which  are  inconveni- 
ent situation  or  a  likelihood  of  soil 
wastes  by  regular  cropping.  Such  a  plat 
of  ground  if  it  be  drained  or  if  it  has 
good  natural  air  and  moisture  drainage, 
can,  at  small  expense,  be  fitted  for  and 
planted  to  standard  apples  meeting  the 
market  requirements  of  a  community 
and  by  practicing  the  mulch  system 
thereafter  the  soil  abuse  will  be  only 
nominal  and  the  monetary  return  will 
soon  be  exceedingly  pleasant.  There 
will  be  in  the  end,  however,  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  financial  loss 
unless  the  farmer  himself  "likes  a  tree" 
and  will  rightly  care  for  it.  How  can 
this  be  done?  Possibly  that  can  best 
be  told  by  telling  how  we  did  ours,  in 
which  it  is  believed  there  is  some  meas- 
ure of  merit. 

Seventeen  years  ago  we  planted  an  or- 
chard with  1,000  apple  trees,  selecting 
only  such  varieties  as  do  their  best  in 
our  latitude.  The  planted  area,  in  some 
places,  was  so  full  of  shallow  hidden 
rocks  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  of  till- 
age, hence  we  were  forced  to  follow 
mulching,  and  while  it  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
different  methods  of  orchard  treat- 
ment it  can  be  very  conservatively 
said  that  no  other  method  would  have 
been  so  satisfactory.  We  selected  such 
varieties  as  are  adapted  to  our  section 
of  the  state  and  no  very  miscellaneous 
list  of  varieties  at  that.  Only  sufficient 
early  ones  were  planted  to  meet  our 
home  wants,  because  in  the  early  apple 
season  we  are  too  busy  with  other  labor 
rightly  to  care  for  them.  We  had  as 
our  object  the  eventual  production  of 
fruit  superior  to  any  other  In  our  sec- 
tion and  the  trees  and  the  soil  both 
were  cared  for  with  that  object  in  view. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  trees  were  planted 
we  set  about  to  aid  them  in  attaining 
their  greatest  usefulness  at  the  bearing 
period  and  thereafter.  The  trees  were 
planted  40  feet  apart  each  way,  headed 
low,  mulched  regularly  to  produce  vigor 
but  not  excessive  grrowth,  pruned  Just 
sufficient  to  maintain  wide,  open  low 
heads  so  advantageous  at  picking  and 
spraying  time.  Through  all  these  years 
we  have  sprayed  extensively  and  we 
think  with  reasonable  Intelligence. 
Have  used  all  the  oil  mixtures  known 
to  orchardlsts.  They  generally  are  very 
pleasant  of  application  but  must  be  ap- 
plied by  careful  hands.  The  old  re- 
liable lime  sulphur  mixture  at  a 
strength  of  one  to  eight  has  proven  the 
most  reliable  and  effective  spray  we 
have  ever  used  as  a  dormant  spray.  For 
16  yeari  we  have  tprayed  always  once. 


and  generally  twice  each  season  as  an 
invigorator  and  scale  preventive  and 
usually  twice  for  coddling  moth  pro. 
tection  with  the  weaker  solution  and 
arsenical  poison. 

We  mow  the  orchard  always  once 
and  frequently  twice  each  season,  either 
raking  and  applying  as  mulch  to  con- 
serve  moisture  and  furnish  nourish. 
ment  or  else  leave  it  lie  on  the  soil 
as  a  feeder  of  plant  food  elements.  Ve 
also  use  much  barnyard  manure,  uhich 
with  us,  has  proved  the  best  orchard 
improver  we  have  ever  found.  Inso- 
much  as  we  never  graze  with  .sheep, 
cattle  or  hogs  we  continually  have  a 
good  growth  of  grass  which  affords 
ideal  conditions  for  field  mice  from 
the  ravages  of  which  we  have  lost  a  few 
trees. 

Now  for  results:  This  lapse  of  time 
and  this  treatment  has  brought  these 
trees  almost  to  mature  growth  and  they 
are  each  possessed  with  worth-while' 
ness. 

We  know  the  characteristics  of  each 
tree  and  for  a  period  of  years  they  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  giving  us 
a  crop  in  which  they  seem  to  have  pride 
and  we  have  pleasure  and  profit  The 
fruit  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  merit 
When  they  first  began  to  bear  we  went 
into  the  open  market  and  fixerl  our 
price  and  then  guaranteed  that  the 
fruit  should  be  standard  in  every  par- 
ticular and  that  every  bushel  sold 
would  be  a  bushel.  This  promise  was 
backed  by  the  declaration  that  any  in- 
feriority or  shortage  in  measure  would 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  an  entire  re- 
fund of  the  purchase  price  or  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  package  or  quantity  free 
of  charge.  This  custom  has  brought 
us  a  permanent  patronage  away  be- 
yound  our  power  to  supply. 

This  brief  article  has  not  been  writ- 
ten to  advertise  our  products.  We  do 
not  have  a  single  bushel  for  sale  and 
our  next  season's  crop  is  contracted,  and 
this  condition  has  been  made  possible 
by  producing  a  better  article  than  the 
"Other  Fellow"  and  by  practicing  abso- 
lute honesty  in  disposing  of  our  fruit 

Pennsylvania. 


Estimating  Peach  Prospects 
The  record-breaking  low  temperature 
of  the  past  month  has  brought  ke<  n  dis- 
appointment to  many  peach  growers. 
Wherever  the  mercury  has  droi)ped 
lower  than  15  to  20  degrees  below  zero, 
It  Is  almost  certain  that  a  consldf^rable 
portion  of  the  fruit  buds  of  the  j)eai'li 
have  been  killed. 

The  grower,  however,  observes  L.  D- 
Jesseman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  should  not  despair  of  the  crop 
next  season  before  examining  a  large 
number  of  buds  from  different  parts  of 
the  tree,  for  several  times  as  many  fruit 
buds  are  produced  as  are  needed  for  a 
full  crop  of  peaches.  Frostbitten  buds 
will  show,  when  cut  across  with  a  sharp 
knife,  a  dark  brown  or  black  spot  in  the 
center,  while  uninjured  buds  will  show 
bright  green  tissues  throughout. 

Yet,  lest  the  owner  of  a  favora'Wy  lo- 
cated orchard  become  too  joyous  over 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  more  fori  nnate 
than  some  other  fellow,  it  is  only  fa*"" 
to  state  that  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  weather  of  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  the  trees  are  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  their  resting  period,  i* 
often  more  disastrous  than  much  lower 
temperature  in  January.  The  final  ver- 
dict, therefore,  should  be  reserved  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  start,  when  the  num- 
ber of  blossoms,  if  any,  will  indic»t« 
the  prospects  of  the  crop. 


Pruning  Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

peach  trees  should  be  pruned  while 
dormant.  Since  the  season  is  now  well 
advanced  this  work  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  bad  weather  later 
,  shorten  the  season  for  the  pruning 
•oiK^  The  horticultural  department  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  pruning: 

in  pruning   bearing  peach  trees,   re- 
move  any   limb   in   the   center   tending 
to  develop  into  a  main  leader  and  shade 
that   part  of   the   tree.     Remove   dead, 
diseased  or  broken   branches,  also   any 
very  low-hanging  limbs  up  to  three  feet 
from  the  ground,   which   will   interfere 
^rith  (ultlvation   and   hang  in  the  dirt 
when  loaded   with  fruit.     Thin  out  all 
branrnes  where  too  thick  for  proper  de- 
velopment of  the   fruit.     Cut  back  all 
Qiain   leaders  to  a   good   outside  shoot, 
and  thin  out  side  laterals  on  the  main 
brandies.     How  much  the  main  leaders 
should   be   cut  back   depends   upon   the 
amount  of  new  growth  made  during  the 
past  season.     If  the  trees  have  made  a 
giowth  of  18  Inches  or  more,  one-half 
o(  this  new  growth  should  be  removed. 
Cutting  back  the  tips  of  branches  tends 
to  thicken  the  top  of  the  tree  and  should 
be  followed   by   some   thinning   out   of 
lateral  shoots.     Proper  pruning  will  re- 
sult   in    better    fruit   and    likewise    re- 
duce the  cost  of  thinning. 

All  young  or  bearing  apple  trees 
should  be  pruned  at  this  time.  Heavy 
pruning  of  young  trees  is  harmful  and 
If  excessive  will  delay  fruiting.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an  irregular  or  one- 
sided tree  heavy  pruning  may  be  necesr 
sary  to  get  the  tree  into  shape.  Until 
tiees  come  into  bearing,  prune  just 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  in  shape.  Re- 
move all  cross  branches  which  tend  to 
develop  into  main  limbs,  but  do  not 
practice  rubbing  off  all  small  spurs. 
Tip  back  only  the  main  leaders  when 
they  are  making  excessive  growth  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  leaders. 

In  pruning  bearing  trees  cut  out  dead, 
diseased  or  broken  branches.  Remove 
crossing  and  interfering  branche& 
Unless  the  central  leader  type  of  tree 
is  desired  keep  the  centers  and  tops  of 
trees  open  to  admit  sunlight.  Shorten 
back  the  main  leaders  where  they  are 
growing  too  high  or  spreading  too  far, 
cutting  back  each  time  to  a  side  shoot. 
Remove  all  suckers  from  the  center  of 
the  trees  and  from  other  limbe  except 
where  they  are  needed  to  fill  out  a  limb 
or  side  of  the  tree.  Remove  all  very 
low  hanging  branches  which  will  inter- 
fere  with  cultivation. 


done  and  the  ciELiBfhItinr  lajJFer  has  been 
destroyed*  the  •  only'  way  that  the  trees 
can  be  saved  fs  to  bridge  graft.  Small 
twigs  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  are  cut 
just  long  enough  to  fit  into  the  bark 
above  and  below  the  wound.  The  ends 
are  trimmed  down  the  same  as  when 
grafting  and  inserted  under  the  bark. 
Then  the  wound  is  covered  with  rags 
that  have  been  dipped  in  grafting  wax. 
These  should  be  applied  before  the  wax 
cools. 

Some  of  this  injury  has  been  done 
by  the  pine  mice.  These  little  creatures 
work  in  the  mole's  runs  and  so  are  sel- 
dom seen.  They  peel  the  bark  from 
that  portion  of  the  trunk  that  is  under- 
ground and  also  froii  the  roots.  In 
such  cases  but  little  can  be  done. 

If  attempts  to  save   your   trees   fail, 
which  will  be  known  in  the  late  spring, 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  tree  off  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wound  and  let  a  good 
sprout    develop    into    which    a    bud    or 
two  can  be  set   in  July  or   August,   of 
the     desired     variety,     or     allow     that 
sprout  to  grow  and  treat  just  as  if  it 
were  a  young  tree.     There  will  be  the 
disadvantage   of   leaving  a  bad   stump. 
The  unusual  winter  with  deep  snows 
has  caused  the  rabbits  and  mice  to  feed 
principally  on  bark.    The  depth  of  snow 
has   brought   injury    In   many   orchards 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees  above  the 
trunk.      Every    owner    should    examine 
his  trees  at  the  first  opportunity. 


Saving  Damaged  Fruit  Trees 

Much  damage  has  been  done  to  fruit 
tiees  during  the  present  winter  by  mice 
ar.d  rabbits. 

Some  of  the  trees  undoubtedly  can 
b  saved  if  the  owners  will  act  quickly. 
Iri  gnawing  off  the  outside  bark  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  rodents 
do  not  seriously  injure  the  cambium 
layer,  enough  being  left  to  sustain  life 
In  the  tree  until  growth  takes  place. 
Jn  such  cases  the  Pennsylvania 
department  of  agriculture  suggests 
that  the  wound  be  covered  with  some- 
thing to  keep  it  moist.  Common  prac- 
tices are  to  cover  It  with  clay  or  with 
cow  manure  or  a  mixture  of  both,  hold- 
*rifi;  it  In  l)lace  by  wrapping  rags  or 
'^'irlap  about  the  Injured  portion.  An- 
otlier  method  sometimes  used  1b  to 
11 1  "It  grafting  wax  and  dip  strips  of 
"^'ton  cioth  in  it  and  wind  them  about 
t'>'^  tree.  Three  or  four  thicknesses 
^^  this  will  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
''ryi'ig  of  the  wound. 
Where  more  serious  injury  has  been 


Spray  Materials 
Any  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  who 
has  not  ordered  his  supply   of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  should  lose  no  time 
In  doing  so.     There  has  often  been  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  spray  materials  at 
short    notice    even     in     normal    times. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  pests  will  be  on  the 
march  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
a   bit   warmer.     According   to   the  hor- 
ticultural  department  of  the   New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it 
is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  exception- 
ally cojd  winter  has  appreciably  reduced 
their  numbers.     The  resourceful  grower 
will  acquire  a  supply  of  ammunition  and 
the  means  of  applying  it,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  action. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  the  most  common 
insecticide  used  for  the  control  of  leaf 
feeding  and  chewing  insects,  is  now  sold 
In  both  the  paste  and  powder  form.  The 
powder  is  preferred  by  most  growers, 
as  It  is  less  bulky  and  is  readily  brought 
Into  suspension  in  water. 

Concentrated  lime-sulfur  is  both  an 
insecticide  and  a  fungicide,  and  im- 
mense quantities  are  used  annually. 
Diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of 
sulfur  solution  to  nine  gallons  of  water 
and  applied  to  fruit  trees  before  the 
buds  start  Into  growth.  It  destroys  San 
Jose  scale  and  such  fungi  as  peach  leaf 
curl.  It  is  also  an  effective  summer 
fungicide  for  apples  when  diluted  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  of  sulfur  solution  to 
40  gallons  of  water. 

Copper  sprays,  such  as  Bordeaux,  are 
more  effective  than  lime-sulfur  in  con- 
trolling potato  blight. 

Decide  what  spray  materials  you  need 
and  order  the  amounts  at  once.  Ship- 
ments are  almost  certain  to  be  delayed. 


Sugar  for  the  Bees 
"Beekeepers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
a  special  arrangement  to  take  care  of 
their  needs  for  sugar  to  feed  their  bees. 
Any  beekeeper  desiring  sugar  for  this 
purpose  should  write  to  the  U.  8.  Food 
Administration.  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  for  Instructions  as  to  how  to  get 
the  sugar.  Proper  blanks  will  then 
be  supplied  for  the  purpose." 


, .'  '  4..' 


Have  IDEAL  heating 

in  any  farm  home 


Where  there  is  no  basement,  put  the  IDEAL  Boiler  in  weU  boarded-up  summer 
kitchen  or  leanto— water  prcsture  not  necessary  for  radiator  hcatxng 

Every  farm  house  can  have  and  ought  to  have  Ideal 
heating,  which  consists  of  an  IDEAL  Boiler,  and  Radi- 
ators located  in  the  different  rooms.  The  IDEAL 
Boiler  bums  the  cheaper  fuels  of  any  locality— even 
down  to  screenings  and  lignites  and  develops  the  greatest 
heat  from  the  fuel  for  heating  purposes* 


teicANx  Ideal 

il  Radiators  *^1boilers 


IDEAL  Boilers  are  known  tho 
world  over  as  the  greatest  heat 
distributors.  More  IDEAL  Boilers 
in  farm  houses  and  city  buildings 
than  all  othor  makes  together. 


Greatest  fuel  savers  known 

Radiator  heating  is  the  IDEAL  heating  for  the 
farm— it  is  cleanly— labor-saving— gives  heat 
for  any  kind  of  weather.  A  small  fire  will  fur- 
nish plenty  for  chilly  dajrs  and  the  house  is  as 
balmy  as  Jime  even  in  blizzard  weather. 

IDEAL  heating  is  a  wise  investment 

Improve  your  house  with  IDEAL  heating— give  your 
family  its  comforts— pejrs  back  its  first  cost  in  fuel  savings. 
IDEAL  heating  is  safe,  clean  and  durable- never  needing 
repairs  or  over-hauling  and  lasU  as  kmg  as  the  building 
stands. 

Send  today  for  free  heating  book 
Don't  put  it  off  another  day— read  up  and 
get  all  information  about   IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators.  This  book  tells 
all — puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


Oar  IDBAL  Hot  Wmm 
Snpply  Botlera  will  supply 
plenty  ol  warm  w*t«i  lof 
bom*  asd  Mock  at  aaaall 
coat  of  law  dolUra  tot  ta«l 
tot  a«aa«a« 


Sold  by  sU  deal- 
Noesduaive 


AMRJCANl^IATOI^nOiftPANY 


Write  to 

Department  F-45 

Chicago 


9ii: 


Easif  to  figure  the 
'^^  Profits 


Where  in  Western  Caifcda  you  can  buy  at  from  SIS. 
te  SSO.  par  aere  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  SO  te 
4S  baahela  te  the  mmrm  eff  SS.  wheat-it's  easy  to  ftsurs 
the  profits.  Many  Westem  Csnadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  hsve  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  sn  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  invssrigation. 
Csnada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  A£res  Ea^h 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  landa  to  Maalteba,  •aekateh-j 
•wan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  ean  maliewhh  wheat  ats 
is.  a  huehel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  oti 
Oate,  Bsriey  and  Flax.  Silsed  Farmlag  and  cattle  raising.' 
TiM  diaaU  ia  hMlthf ol  and  mgnmbU.  railway  f adlittoa  axMllant.  good 
Mbooto  and  abwebaa  eofivoolaol.    Writ* /or  Btorstora  ftod  jpw^^iian  M 


to  rodoeod  raOway 


Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to' 


«t.   Wi 
to  Bopc 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisbur^.  Pa. 


I 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drai^iga  demands  dorabls  tOs.  Oot  draia  tils  ars  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  fhoroughly  hard  buriMd— ^vorlaetlng.  Don't  have  to  di( 
••m  «p  to  bs  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  fprprices.  8^  in  carload 
lots.  Alae  maJMla^wers  of  dto  famoas  KATCO  IMPBRISHABLB 
SILO,  Nateo  Bttildiag  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pips. 


Kational  Fire  Proofing  Companj    «      1117  Pulton  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Ps. 
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Fertilizers  Pay 
Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  anytime 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Notehow  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer- 
tilizer now  than  before 
the  war.     • 

In  1914 


would 

Z  Bu»h«ls  Corn  ■      buy 


Ferti 
liier 


Today 


.1  i^.^fn-wiffla 


will 
buy 


in  terms  of  farm  prod' 
ucts,  fertilizers  cost  le»9 
today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
f/ien— they  will  pay 
you   better   now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef- 
ficient production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  in- 
crease your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
end  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  now. 

Send  for  literature  to  Dept.  16 

Soil  Improvement  Comnuttee 

of  th« 

National  Fertilizer  Attociation 


PoiUl  T«lcf  npli  Bias. 
Ckicago 


The  MuBMy  BMt- 
BahfaBora 


Some  Reasons  Why  Clover  Fails 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


It  is  a  common  experience  not  only  in 
thie  older  eastern  states  but  also  in  the 
comparatiyely  newly  settled  middle  west 
states  that  clover  cannot  be  grown  with 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  it  was 
formerly.     That  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem no  one  who   is   familiar  with   the 
needs  of  the  soil  can  doubt.    For  a  long 
time  our  agricultural  teaching  has  been 
based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  rotate  crops  in  order  to  conserve  the 
fertility  and  at  the  same  time  get  the 
best  yields.     In  this  rotation  is  gener- 
ally   included    clover,    either    alone    or 
with    timothy.      It    was    supposed    that 
one  crop  of  clover  grown  in  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years  would   be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soil  and  supply  the  much  needed  organic 
matter     Notwithstanding   this   practice 
red   clover   continues    to   be   a   difficult 
crop   to   grow.     Where   once   it   was   a 
common    sight    to    see    a    field    of    red 
clover  producing  a  second  growth  which 
was  cut  for  seed,  now  little  or  no  clover 
seed    is    produced.      If    we    follow    the 
course   of   clover   seed   production   over 
the  country  we  find  that  it  is  being  pro- 
duced on  the  newly  cleared  lands  more 
easily  than  elsewhere.    This  would  Indi- 
cate that  a  fair  supply  of  plant  food  is 


been  applied  to  this  particular  field  in 
10  years.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  a  splendid  stand  of  red  clover  was 
secured.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  slight  mulch  of  soy  bean 
leaves,  which  covered  the  land  during 
the  winter  and  spring  affording  a  better 
lodgement  and  better  moisture  condi- 
tions for  the  clover  seed.  This  experi- 
ence has  been  noted  at  various  times 
under  different  conditions. 

One  of  the  ways  of  securing  a  better 
stand  of  clover  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions is  to  harrow  the  seed  in  with  a 
spike  tooth  harrow.  However,  if  the 
soil  is  very  low  in  organic  matter  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  practice  will  al- 
ways be  marked  with  success.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  disk  grass  seeder,  a  machine 
very  similar  to  the  disk  wheat  drill 
except  that  the  disks  are  much  closer 
together,  is  an  implement  that  has  re- 
sulted in  securing  better  stands  of 
clover  than  formerly,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  seed  is  better  covered. 

The  clover  plant  feeds  rather  heavily 
on  potash  and  lime,  and  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Delaware  Station  show 
that  the  best  results  in  securing  a  stand 
of  red  clover  are  secured  where  lime 
and    potash    are   used    in    combination. 


MORE  CORN  Jl^J^ 
BETTER  CORN  "W 

No  Additional   Expense  for  Labor 
is  the  natural    result  from  utinv 

THE  TOWER  CULTIVATOR 
NATURE'S  WAY  I  IS  OUR  WayI 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN  • 

CROPS 

EARLY 

Detkn  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tuacioiAHv  or  tmi  amcnican  aomi.  chcm,  co. 


HOMES  AND  FARMS 

IN  THE "SUNNY  SOUTH" 

Natnr*  haa  biMMd  this  tmrormi  MCtkm 

with  mlkl,  bMlUiful  eUmaU,  prodae- 

Uvaaollaod  all  that  aakM  Ufa  worth 

IWhiK.    Yon  ran  bay  vood  farm  land  Ib 

Virginia,  W.  Va.  andNortta CaroUna at 

—  —       ,  f  itp«r  mrr.  and  op.  Fmlt,  Irvrk,  po«i- 

<^     •      '  try  and  gMMfal  f  armlnf  wfllprwa  ao«- 

MMf«l  h»n.  Wmt  te  latorMUoa,  ISiwtwtad  Ittaratara.  atfc 

ririifll  IjIM  i>|L.li*W.Ry.217  »y  B4e. iMwh.?*. 


Because  it  assists  nature  in  conserving  tog] 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  elimingt^j 
weeds,  thus  promoting  the  growth  of  tbi] 
plant.  Best  for  all  cultivations  and  undtfj 
all  conditions.  | 

Destroys  none  of  the  feeding  roots  as  Bonn  I 
methods  of  cultivation  are  sure  to  do.  Th|l 
Tower  system,  based  on  "Natures  Way"  iji,f 
creases  the  yield  8  to  17%  and  hastens matm.: 
Ity  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  a  very  imporui 
item  in  1917.  They  cost  no  moreftaneimih 
tools  that  are  less  effective. 

F.  0.  Hai-tung,  a  dealer  of  Pocahontas.  la. 

writes:  '*I  had  a  funny  thing  happen  todaj. 

A  farmer  came  Into  the  store  and  asked  if  i 

had  any  Tower  Cultivators:  I  aatd  I  had  3;  he 

asked  the  price;    I  told  hhn;  he  said.  'I  will 

take  all  three  of  them.     My  brother  used  the 

Tower  last  year  and  his  corn  got  ripe,  while 

mine  did  not.     I  cannot  afford  to  take  any 

more  chances.' "  , 

Read   our    "Reasonable   ReasonB   Why   Emj! 

Corn  Raiser  Should  Use  Tower  TooIb;"  one  cop,] 

free  on  receipt  of  your  address.  If  your  dealercuj 

not   furnish    these   cultivators    with   the  ntail 

"TOWER"  on  the  tongue,  advise  us  and  we  «ipl 

(juote  f .  o.  b.  your  town.    Address 

The  J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co.,  Mfn. 

88  th  St*  Msndotat  Ulinoii 

Hoffman's  Seed  (m\ 

Unstained— not  sprouted— sound— '"Htf- 
clean-SIX  VARlETIES-bof/i    aide    uidj 
^'*ree"  typew— all  heavy  yielders.  Llst^  ^^ 
includes  the  famous"  White  Tar- 
tar"—"Bumper  Crop"— also^ 
pure  strain  of  "Swedish        "" 
■elect."  These  Oats         ^ 
will  increase 
your  yields. 
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1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  f^  c 

and  tells  how  to  BT<wth«n.  S\>-'  > 

In  Alfalfa.  Soy  BeanB-Field  Pewr^;  ; 
tato»-Seed  Corn  for  silage  and  cribbing  t 

M.n^RMri  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  an  !  < 
S^piS^  r^mwtiOT  this  paper.    Write  t*^,. 

A.  Ha  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Landisrille.         Lancarter  County. 


Can  Am*rican  Wommn  Run  Tractor*  f 

These  In  England  are  taking  a  lesson.    (Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood) 


necessary  for  the  growing  of  clover  and 
also  that  the  soil  will  be  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter. 

There  is  no  one  reason   perhaps  for 
the  general  failure  of  red  clover.    There 
are  many  contributive  causes,  some  of 
which  may  be  more  important  one  year 
than  another.    On  the  older  soils  of  the 
eastern  states  the  lack  of  lime  or  the 
presence  of  considerable  acidity  in  the 
soil   is   helcf  to  be   the  chief   difficulty 
in  securing  a  good  crop  of  clover.     An- 
other reason  for  the  failure  of  this  crop 
is  probably  due 'to  careless  methods  of 
seeding.     The  common  practice  of  sow- 
ing the  clover  seed  on  the  wheat  in  late 
March  or  early  April  does  not  seem  to 
be  attended  with  such  success  as  for- 
merly.    The   explanation   here   may   be 
due  to  the  fact  that  our   soils  contain 
less  organic  matter  than  formerly.    Par- 
ticularly   crude    organic    matter    which 
tends   to   form   a   mulch   and   keep   the 
soil  open. 

Observations  by  the  writer  indicate 
that  wherever  clover  seed  is  sown 
upon  land  that  has  even  a  slight  mulch 
ol  decayed  leaves  or  short  straw  that 
it  is  less  difficult  to  secure  a  uniform 
stand.  In  1916  a  field  was  grown  to 
soy  beans  which  were  cut  rather  late 
for  hay.  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  had  fallen  to  the  ground  and 
formed  a  slight  covering.  "  As  soon  as 
the  beans  were  removed  the  land  was 
disked  lightly  and  seeded  to  rye.  Red 
clover  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner 
in  the  rye  In  early  April.    No  lime  had 


On  our  soil  fertility  plats,  the  plat  re- 
ceiving phosphoric  acid  alone,  will  carry 
less  than  10  percent  stand  of  clover 
while  the  adjacent  plat  receiving  pot- 
ash will  be  completely  covered  by  a  good 
growth  of  clover.  Not  all  soils  are  so 
affected  by  an  application  of  potash; 
however,  it  should  be  born  in  mind 
that  clover  one  way  or  another  must 
receive  a  very  good  supply  of  potash 
to  make  normal  growth. 

Manure  seems  to  be  a  material  that 
corrects  many  of  the  conditions  that 
cause  a  failure  of  clover.  This  Is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  manure 
carries  a  host  of  organisms,  some  of 
which  supply  the  necessary  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria  which  grow  upon 
the  roots  of  the  clover  under  normal 
conditions.  Another  effect  Is  that  of 
supplying  a  fair  amount  of  potash  which 
the  clover  plant  demands.  Where 
manure  Is  applied  as  a  top  dressing  or 
may  be  turned  to  the  surface  the  second 
year  after  being  plowed  under  it  seems 
less  difficult  to  secure  a  good  growth  of 
clover. 

It  would  appear  from  these  facts  that 
the  whole  system  of  crop  management 
Is  somewhat  at  fault  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  a  good  clover  crop  being  re- 
ceived. For  example,  the  common  ro- 
tation In  many  parts  of  the  country  Is 
first  year  corn;  second,  oats;  third, 
wheat;  fourth,  clover  and  timothy  and 
fifth,  timothy  which  may  be  used  for 
pasture.      The    common    practice    Is   to 


Fsra,  GarJaa  aaJ  OrcfcaiJ  Tsoh 

Answer  the  farmers'  biff  qaeetions. 
How  can  I  irrow  crops  with  leaa 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  biffh 
priced  Be«l  Ko  fartheat  T    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelaboTDrohlem  and  makes 
the  best  U8«  of  hitth  priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  $G0  extra  profit  per  acra. 
Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
boshela  seed  per  acre.  Uoi 

form    depth;    even 

■pacinff.    We  make 

a  full  line  of  potato 

machinery.        Send 

for  booklet    today. 

No  Miaaca 
No  Doubles 

BateBanMTgCo.,Bos  IB,  GrcBloc1i,N.ll 


Dibble's  Farm  Seed; 


Th.  hiihart  poffibU  quality  told  on  a  monsy- 
back-if-ymi-want-it  K>>»rant««  Corn.  Pota- 
t**i  0»U.  Barley  SpriiiK  Wh^»t.  Buckwheat. 
Beam.  Feaii,  Alfalfa.  Clorer.  Qra«t  ^j««<l•. 
Millet.,  Vetch.  Kape.  ate.. 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yovrs 

Catalog  and  Nperial  I'fifr  Lint  FHKK. 

i:dward  F.  Dibble  Needrrower 
Box  K,  HoiicH>ye  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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G^rpaehniiif 
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MIL  Tum 


aoMe  1  natlEi  aff^raJMw^'^M*^ 
atbofM.^hkeaSBtaiataa.  Coat 
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Write  V  Ht««t«n  tmtar. 

SIINM.IX  nsro.  CO. 

.  K7-C1.     UmtnkQf,  MM. 


apply  tbe  (arm  manure  to  the  com  crop. 


CLOVER  SEE] 

Onr  high  prradea  of  Orasa  se^s  an    '"' ^^ 
carefnlly  selected  and  recieaned.    Hiui  '  '  1,g 
In    Purity  and   Germination.     To  Kr    '      ^^^ 
Crops  good  need  must  i)«aown.     NVe  l',,.,rti*I 
Catalog  and  <.am  plea  free  If  you  mention  il'W»-^  | 

GLJCK*S  SEED  FARMS 
SMOKETOWN,  L^ncaater  Co^ 


/Tbtn     follows     two     crops     demanding 
considerable  available  plant  food  so  that 
l,y  the  time  that  the  clover  is  seeded 
the  benefits  of  the  manure  may  be  largely 
used  up.    Likewise,  the  growing  of  tim- 
othy along  with  clover  seems  to  have 
the  effect  in  the  need  of  taking  up  a  large 
part  of  the  nitrogen  which  the  clover 
may  have  gathered  and  leaving  the  soil 
less  well  stocked  with  that  element  when 
it  is  put  to  corn  again  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  rotation  had  been  lim- 
ited to  four  years.     The  point  then  is, 
Bhould  our  cropping  practice  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  apply  the  manure  in  such 
a  way  as  to   benefit   the  clover  more 
directly  and  the  com  crop  Indirectly? 
While  little  experimental  work  has  been 
done  along  this  line  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  to  show  that  if  one  can  secure 
a  good  stand  of  clover  the  yield  of  corn 
^viU  i)0  as  easily  maintained  as  where  a 
fair  amount  of  manure  has  been  applied. 
Top  dressing  the  wheat  with  a  light 
coating    of     manure    during    the     late 
winter  or  early  spring  would  have  two 
beneficial  effects.    First,  it  would  stimu- 
late the  wheat  by  supplying  the  needed 
nitrates,    thereby    increasing    the    yield 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  a  slight 
mulch  which  would  greatly  enhance  the 
chances    of   securing   a    good    stand   of 
clover.     Then  If  the  clover  land  is  not 
kept  too  long  or  till  the  clover  is  run 
out   by    the    timothy,    splendid   results 
should    come   by   turning   this   for    the 
corn   ( rop.     Of  course,   lime  should   be 
applied  liberally,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  neutral.     The  application   of   lime 
has  been  made  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
crop  rotation  so  far  as  the  clover  crop  is 
concerned.     If   our   wheat   ground   was 
limed    instead   of  the   corn   there  is  a 
chance  that  much  better  results  would 
be  set  n  upon  the  clover. 

The  successful  growing  of  clover 
fieenis  to  be  dependent  upon  a  plentiful 
supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the 
addition  of  lime  and  to  a  certain  extent 
mineral  fertilizer.  Organic  matter  more 
than  any  other  single  ingredient  of  the 
soil  influences  crop  yields.  If  our  pres- 
ent system  of  crop  management,  includ- 
ing the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  ad- 
dition of  manure,  does  not  furnish  suf- 
ficient organic  matter  some  change  must 
be  made  either  in  the  kind  of  crops  or 
In  the  order  In  which  they  are  grown. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  shifting  of  the 
application  of  manure  and  lime  nearer 
to  clover  In  the  roation  would  undoubt- 
edly aid  in  securing  a  better  stand.  So 
Important  is  clover  to  both  the  cropping 
By.stem  and  the  livestock  management 
of  tht  farm  that  every  attention  should 
^  Ki\f  n  to  the  methods  by  which  better 
yield.-  may  be  secured. 

With  the  application  of  more  organic 
matter  and  lime  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  clover  is  inoculated 
*fith  the  proper  nitrogen  gathering 
organisms.  In  many  cases  the  yield  of 
clover  might  be  Increased  if  the  soil 
contains  this  organism.  Of  course  It  is 
not  possible  to  secure  good  results  from 
lno(  Illation  unless  the  soil  is  made  sweet 
by  the  use  of  lime.  Finally  it  may  be 
said  that  an  abundance  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  will  affect  Its  physical 
condition  so  that  It  will  be  easier  to 
•^f'lr*  a  stand  of  clover  and  that  the 
Propn  use  of  lime  will  sweeten  the  soil 
•0  that  the  clover  will  make  a  much 
better  growth  through  Inoculation. 

Any  methods  that  may  be  devised  by 
^hich  the  content  of  organic  matter  of 
the  soil  is  increased  Is  a  decisive  step 
towards  securing  better  growths  of 
clover.  Where  limited  quantities  of 
•table  manure  are  produced  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  can 
«>e  improved  more  rapidly  than  if  this 
"manure  is  applied  in  some  way  ao  as  to 


aid  the  clover  rather  than  a  tilled  crop, 
it  may  be  advisable  in  some  sections  to 
change  the  rotation  so  as  to  have  clover 
come  more  frequently  in  the  course  of 
crops.  This  matter  can  be  solved  by 
using  two  rotations  on  the  same  farm. 
In  this  way  the  proportions  of  the  vari- 
ous crops  can  be  within  definite  limits. 
With  better  crops  of  clover  more  cat- 
tle may  be  kept  This  In  turn  gives  a 
larger  supply  of  manure,  which  all  agree 
is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  that  can 
be  used.  The  resources  for  building  up 
the  Boil  are  probably  as  good  as  they 
were  in  any  time  past,  but  in  order  to 
get  effective  results  in  the  clover  crop 
it  would  seem  that  some  changes  in 
farm  practice  must  be  made. 


A  Way  to  Test  Seed  Com 
The  rag  doll  method  of  testing  seed 
corn  is  simple,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient. The  tester  consists  of  a  strip  of 
cloth,  preferably  bleached  muslin,  six- 
teen inches  wide  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  long.  The  cloth  should  be  marked 
off  into  squared  sections  and  the 
squares  all  numbered.  The  ears  to  be 
tested  should  also  be  given  correspond- 
ing numbers.  Six  or  more  kernels 
should  be  selected  from  different  parts 
of  each  ear  and  placed  in  the  proper 
section.  When  the  tester  is  filled,  fold 
over  each  side  so  that  the  edges  meet 
in  the  center,  roll  up  and  soak  the 
tester  for  a  few  hours  In  lukewarm 
water.  Drain  the  excess  water  off, 
and  place  the  dolls  in  a  warm  place 
to  germinate.  They  should  be  covered 
with  a  wet  cloth  to  keep  them  moist, 
and  in  about  five  days  should  be  suf- 
ficiently well  germinated  to  show  their 
fitness  for  seed. 

Farmers*  Bulletin  948,  "The  Rag 
Doll  Seed  Tester,"  describes  fully  this 
method  of  testing  seed  corn  and  may 
be  had  free  by  addressing  the  Division 
Ol  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Value  of  Clean  Grain 
Oats,  buckwheat  and  barley  can  all 
be  greatly  improved  by  running  them 
through  the  fanning  mill  at  least  once 
to  remove  all  weed  seeds,  chaff,  broken 
and  light  shrunken  grains.  It  is  not 
uncommon  by  the  use  of  clean,  well- 
graded  seed  to  increase  the  yield  two  to 
three  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  In  the 
opinion  of  Nicholas  Schmitz,  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  A  gain  of  even 
one  bushel  to  the  acre  will  mean  high 
wages  for  the  time  spent  in  getting  the 
seed  ready  for  spring  growing. 

The  clean  grain  will  run  through  the 
drill  more  evenly,  thereby  insuring  a 
more  uniform  stand.  It  also  eliminates 
shrunken  and  diseased  kernels  which 
seldom  grow,  or  if  they  do  grow  the 
plants  will  usually  be  too  weak  and 
small  to  mature,  and  thus  have  the  effect 
of  weeds  instead  of  increasing  the  yield. 
Uniformly  plump,  sound  kernels  will 
germinate  better,  produce  stronger  and 
higher  yielding  plants  than  the  un- 
graded grain  containing  small,  weak 
kernels. 


N.  J.  Potato  Growers  Organize 
On  February  11,  250  potato  grow- 
ers assembled  at  Trenton  and  formed 
the  New  Jersey  Potato  Association. 
All  New  Jersey  potato  raising  sections 
were  well  represented.  Mr.  Earle  Dlla- 
tush,  of  Mercer  County,  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  W.  B.  Duryee,  Jr.,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a 
resident  of  Monmouth  County,  secre- 
tary and  Mr.  Walter  Mlnch  of  Cumber- 
land   County,   treasurer. 
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Buy  Your  Tractor  Now 

THE  tractor  is  a  real  help  to  American 
farmers  now.     It  is  fast  taking  over  all 
the  heavy  farm  power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest 
tractor  fuel.  Therefore  all  our  tractors,  uitemational,  Mogul 
and  Titan,  are  designed,  built,  and  guaranteed  to  operate 
successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  these  three  essential 
features:  That  our  tractors  shall  operate  on  the  cheapest 
fuel  farmers  can  buy;  that  they  shall  be  so  simple  that  any 
farmer  can  learn  to  handle  them;  and  that  they  shall  do 
enough  good  work  in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

On  this  basis  we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10-20« 
Titan  10-20  and  International  15-30  kerosene  tractors. 

It  will  be  difBcult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  aa 
you  want  it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  ship- 
ping facilities  are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  our 
catalogues  now,  make  your  decision,  ana  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  you  can.  invest  in  an  International  Harvester 
guaranteed  kerosene  tractor  in  time  for  the  spring  plowing. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of 
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Thc"Clippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  !■  different  In  prlndpte  from  all 
other  Krain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  tUor- 
onKlily  tried  out  by  yearn  of  conntani  um  or 
thouBundn  of  tbe  l>e8t  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depari- 
lueut  of  Agriculture  Agricultural  Colleges.  £x- 
|(erimeDt«l  Farms  and  hundreds  of  tne  leading 
seedsmen  teed  corn  growers,  etc. 

Tne  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  bas  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast  ,  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  IlKht  sbriiiiken. Immature  seed  from 
tbe  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  98^  of  which  will 
germinHte  under  test. This  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  l^etween  crop  •ucceas  and  (allure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  Atsortment  of  Screens 

We  fiirnlsb  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaninf 
and  grading  all  kinds  of  Meed  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  pieas.  beans, 
cow  peas,  soy  beans. etc  And.  after  tbe  most  care- 
ful study  atd  tests  In  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  Hcneii  outfit  to  !>«  tbe  beat  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  born  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  oiber  dIfBcuit  separations 


Sold  Under  a  31  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  ll\ ill  {§§88 


/  Freight  prepaid  to  any  point \ 
Veaatof  the  MlaatiMlppI  River./ 


In  Suecttsful  Farming  Thrn  Faetort  art  Prtmlntnt— Mm  Soli,  tkt  Man  anil  Qat d  Satd 

The  Qipper  Cleaner  puU  aacccM  within  your  reach  by  inaarins  the  Good  Sssd 
M'rlie  for  Catalog  ancl  tbe  addrewt  of  the  neareat  Jobber. 

A^  T.  FERRELL  Sc  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 


Full  Value  for  Everr  Dollar 
Whan  You  Bur  ttee 

Goarantee  Spreader 

IM4  •«  aa  BBMo4lari7  Uw  D*NT*r«S  rrU* 

HniR  ARK  A  riW  REASONS,    only  a  few      READ 

THEM,  than  writ*  to  at  TODAY  for  our 

CATALOO        ITS  FRKE 

r»««Niland  Sioonr  BIO  SPRKAOERCATALnO  iimioa(h 
to  conTinc*  you  of  tbe  urc*nt  need  jaa  bsre  for  Ibis 
%okA.  bi(.  (tronii.  durable  ipreader.  Equipped  with  AU- 
TOMATIC (OVERIIfQ  AMD  HARBOWINU  ATTACHMKMT 
and  Mv»n  other  patented  feature*  SOLS  DRDBR  A 
riTK  TRAR  Sl'ARARTBR.  Rmd  today  for  HrMRASBB 
CATAUOS.  wkleS  k  eliook  full  of  *prpader  infr>riratl«a. 
Telle  alt  about  lime,  croand  liDi»*t<-n«  and  ommerelal 
fertilisen.  Atoo  telU  How  TO  FIND  OUT  when  your  iott 
ii  in  need  uf  thee*  f ertiliieni. ' '  Rercntlr  one  of  oar  coe- 
lomert  wrote  ue  etatlng  thie  book  saved  hUn  tHO.Ot  H 
may  do  the  lame  for  ycm.  Write  quick  Mooey  ••v«4  ia 
mgnry  made 

QnarantH   Maniifaaturtnt  CimpaNy 

I>«l»t.  O  •      B«ltlBi«ro.  H4. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker'g 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
thobe  who  till  it"— Adv. 


As  low  as 

$13.15 


3io,ooo.oo 


>•  tbe  eheapeal  mw 
Oaly  •l)l.l6aaw  frame  te  wkkfe 
a  HpvInf   table  caa  be  tAAt4i 

taaflff  M«MM|  m^ 

psMlfBrt 


Iwtilit  a  iMtk  Cs.,  If  Up  ittwBs,  ff. 


UMY  AUCnON  BAKAmS 

U  w^am  drcalar  aailed  6e.    lataaapa) 

Sword*        M^'  Baddlea         •  4.M  * 

Mlvera  !.••  "  Taaan  HanMSS  « J»  " 

II  0«na  l.M  •*  BI.L.  Araiy  CM  MM 

Larlato.M  "  U.  8.  Maas  Ktts   M** 

\%  KCTW  OoT't  Auctto*  Bai 
lUoatrated  aad  daaertbad  In  larca 
cydopadU  catalog  saaUod  Me.  at 

SBANWEaiKUl  a  SONS.  iili'B<ri.l.| 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  1,  191*8.    \^    March  1,  i^i^ 


THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER 


TIRES  »re  wlllnf  tt  fabulous  fipiret  In   Europe. 
War  conditions  may  make  thpm  go  almost  «s  high 
hftp.  You  owe  it  to  the  country  and  to  yourspllto 
nuke  your  piesent  set  give  the  greatest  possible  mileage. 

For 


Getting  Poultry  Ideas  from  Others 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 
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PATENTED 


Ford 

ShodAbsorber  cara 

Haasler  Shock  Absorbers  save  tires  because  they  sup- 
port the  weight  ol  the  car.  "When  the  cm  strikes  a  rut, 
Sey  gently  comjiress  and  absorb  the  lolt  instc;id  ol  lore. 
log  the  tires  to  Jilt  the  car.  The  increased  mlJeagebom 
one  set  ol  casings  pays  for  them. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride  as  easily 
asa fc.CKW  liiiioutine.Thcy  save  gasoline,  redute  up-keep 
cost  one-third,  and  increase  the  resale  value  ol  y"<«5?5' 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Wriu  today  lor  Fre«  Trial  Blank  •»*  wj  win 

kars  a  t«l   of  HaMlers  put  ob  yoar  r»rd   wltfcoata 

••■t  •(  ospoiiM  to   yon.    Try   thess   10   dayfc    TMBi 

II  yen  ara  wUUag  U  do  wlUaat  thosi 

Uoy    will    b«     Ukon     aff     without 

akarff*.     Dent    rido   witkaat  Has- 

slora  ilaply  bManM  •amf>«Da  dis. 

•aaragos   yon  Iroai  trylag  tkoa. 

looopt  thli    effor  and   •••    for 

yauraalf.    Ov*r  toauoo  saU  In 

■•a.     WriU  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER*  Ik.\^^^ 
Ot9L  7S2         ladkMyaUi.  la^'^ 
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A  FIRST-CLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Every  auto  has  been  repriced  at  a  big 
savlni?— every  car  Is  In  A-1  conaulon. 
LliiiouslneB.  Coupes,  Sedans,  Town  Cars, 
Roadsters,  Touring  Cars  and  KiinaboiUs, 
Trucks  and  Delivery  Wagons— all  at  a  big 
saving.    A  real  car  for  a  Hltle  price. 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have 
it,   and  during  this  month  can  save  you 
88  1-a  to  'lO  per  cent.    Hend  for  our 
AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 
IT'S  FREE 
and  full  of  valviable  information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.    Oet  It. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WOUMVH  LAROK«TAUT()  PKALERS 
203    N.    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


In  years  not  so  far  back  the  poultry 
press  of  the  country  was  more  or  less 
given  to  exploiting  so-called  "systems," 
for  the  use  of  the  old-timer,  by  way  of 
improvement,  and  for  the  novice  by  way 
of  complete  education  in  poultry  culture. 
In  recent  years  these  systems  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  poul- 
try literature,  due,  almost  to  an  exclu- 
sive extent,  to  the  highly  instructive  ma- 
terial furnished  in  the  columns  of  the 
agricultural  press. 

There  were  never  more  than  a  half 
dozen  or  so  of  these  systems  offered  the 
public;  each  claimed  exclusive  pre-emi- 
nence as  "the"  system— if  all  were  cor- 
rect all  were  faulty.  In  contradistinction 
to  systems  there  are  poultry  practices, 
all  successful,  in  countless  numbers, 
rarely  any  two  poultrymen  following  a 
method  identical  with  another. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  more 
poultrymen  successfully  raising  poultry 
by  their  self-determined  method  than 
there  are  those  working  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  so-called  systems.  As  a 
concrete  example  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  method  employed  in  poultry  practice, 
this  paper  annually  offers  four  prizes  for 
the  best  articles  on  poultry  culture,  the 
prizes  going  for  the  value  of  a  story  as 
seen  by  the  lights  of  the  editor,  not  for 
a  system. 

Numbers  of  stories  are  submitted,  a 
very  great  many  of  them;  those  having 
merit,  whether  they  won  a  prize  or  not, 
are  in  almost  every  issue  of  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer.  Each  story  contains  a 
word  picture  of  a  method,  system,  prac- 
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tice  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  and 
any  one  of  them,  according  to  conditions 
of  soil,  climate  and  market,  can  be  equal- 
ly as  successfully  employed  by  one  poul- 
tryman  as  another.  To  the  painstaking, 
ambitious  poultry  raiser,  every  story 
means  something— a  little  kink  here  in 
one  man's  practice  offers  an  idea — to  an- 
other a  twist  here  or  a  fault  there  guides 
to  safety,  corrects  a  mistake,  stops  a  leak 
or  furnishes  the  round  peg  for  a  round 

hole. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  in  the  course 
of  business  Green  sells  Brown  a  dollars 
worth  and  buys  back  a  dollars  worth 
from  Brown  that  both  are  equal  finan- 
cially, though  neither  has  made  an  in- 
crease over  the  original  dollar;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Green,  who  has  an  idea, 
gives  it  to  Brown,  who  has  an  idea  also, 
in  return  for  Brown's  idea,  each  have 
two  ideas  where  they  had  but  one  each 
originally.  That  is  true  progress  and 
both  gain.  So  it  is  with  the  splendid 
stories  that  come  to  these  pages;  they 
bring  not  one,  but  hundreds  of  Ideas,  and 
the  result  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Every  farm  In  the  United  States 
should  own  and  operate  at  least  one  in- 
cubator ;  this  is  the  one  year  in  the  poul- 
try business  that  is  going  to  write  into 
itself  history  stranger  than  fiction. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for 
poultry  to  make  up  the  beef,  hog  and 
sheep  losses  sustained  in  the  three  years 
of  war.  Getting  out  a  double  quantity 
of  youngsters  will  help  the  food  situa- 
tion and  keep  other  countries  in  meat. 


Mfortd's  Best 
Roofing 

Fr«lght 
Paid 


"H«o'»  CToster  MeUl  __- 
Rted,  SUndinaSeam.  Pain 


lin^M,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
nted  or  Galvsnimed  Roof 


^n,.,  direct  to  yoa 
.  Poaitivflly  greateit 
rralsM. 


oated^^StandinaSeam.  Paintad  or  oai^ 
KpTfeding..  WaUbpard^Pidnt.,  etc., 
atfibck-Boltom  Vf^MrjVt^.PoM 
oflf  er  ever  made.    We  Pejf  tne  rrMsm 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

•oat  leaa;  ootlaat  three  ordfaary  rooto.    No  paintin* 
«rnpsira.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  niat.  Ughtning  proof. 

Free  Rooffino  Book 


Get  oar  wonderfully 

low  prieea   and   fre« 

■amplea.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

in-between  dealir'i 

KM.  Ask  for  Book 

888 


6ARA6E  $89.50  AND  UP 

Loweat  prices  on  Ready-Made 
rire-Propf  Steel  Guagea.  Set 
opanyi^tee.   Send  poatal  for 

288-*i88 nmtt,  Clae»aHI.«. 


^Samples  ;^ 
[Rpoiing^Book 


BUY 

ON  YOUR 
OWN 

TERMS 


WITTEj 

Kero^Oil  Engines 

T«lM  Mm  Potmt  at  HaH  the  C««l 


The  Tire  that 

Never  Tires 

Our  Double  Tread  Tiraa  ina<le  by  our  specliil  pro- 
onn  cant  x*'t  euonnh  work  to  do.  F-«p«clally  la 
this  so  on  the  nauOdy  and  sticky  sprluK  roads. 
Gets  you  out  o(  the  ruts-ko«'p9  you  out  o(  the  ruts 
— Ukea  you  therp  niirt  firings  you  »>ack  home  a«(aln! 
Ouamnieed— abeolutely  reliable— and  mighty  low 

"  '''*^The  follotving  are  the  llttla  prices  of 
our  guaranteed  tire* 


BlMS 

Mx3 
t2x8H 

nx4 

«4z4 


Price 
..16.50 
..  7.60 
..  8.80 
..  10.50 
IW.SO 


BlECS 

a«z4  .. 

84X4H. 
S5x4>i. 


Price 

.111.00 
..  12  00 

...  ia.oo 

18.00 


tlJAH 18.80 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  thtm 
at  the  following  price* 


BIsea 
S0z8    . 
lUxSH 
82z8H 
nx4    . 
S4x4 


Price 
..•6.50 
..  «.00 
..    7.00 

.  860 
8.50 


81  tea 
8«x4    . 

84X4X. 
85z4)< 
S6z4H 


Price 

.  18.60 

.    8.50 

.    9.00 

9.(i0 


87r*J< 10.110 


Add  $1.00  to  lh«  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  SU  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bend  /or  detcriptire  booklet  and  price  lint. 


Care  of  the  Breeding  Stock 
Successful     hatching,     brooding     and 
rearing   of   poultry  depends  largely   on 
the    condition    in    which    the    breeding 
stock  is  kept,  advises  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey   Agarlcultural 
Experiment  Station.     The  wise  poultry- 
man  feeds  his  layers  a  ration  which  will 
develop   the   maximum   egg   production, 
but  in   feeding  his  breeders,  he  should 
consider  the  hatching  quality  of  an  egg. 
The  hatching  egg  contains  not  only  the 
germ,  but  also  the  food  on  which  this 
germ  or  embryo  must  grow  until  it  is 
hatched.      The    breeding    birds    should 
therefore  be  so  fed   as  to  produce  the 
maximum  fertility  as  well  as  eggs  which 
are    of    good    quality    for    feeding    the 
growing    embryo    until    hatching    time. 
Experiments  show  that  the  best  ration 
for  breeding  stock  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion   of    scratch    feed     (about    two- 
thirds  of  the  ration).     Also,  the  mash 
in  the  ration   should  not  contain   more 
than  15  percent  of  meat  scrap,  and  better 
results  are  obtained   where  this   is  cut 
down  to  10  percent.     Green  cut  bone  is 
especially   detrimental   to   the   hatching 
qualities  of  eggs,  and  should  not  be  fed 
to   breeding   poultry   for   three  or   four 
weeks  before  the  hatching  season  until 
the  end  of  the  period. 


Bisaa  2  to  22  H-P.-Select  Year  Own 
Tenna  -  Dir«A- from- Factory  JtHe**.     Writ* 

l!gS!<^'^  FREE-  br  ratnrn  mail.  Poatpda. 
^n     W«TTK  KNOINK  WORKS 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


Report  of  the  Vineland  Contest 

The  production  for  January,  the 
third  month  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying 
and  Breeding  Contest,  was  5,294  eggs, 
or  17.1  percent.  This  is  a  gain  of  2,220 
eggs,  or  7.2  percent  over  last  months 
production.  The  production  to  date  is 
12,147  eggs.  Following  is  the  percent 
production  for  January  for  each  of  the 
breeds  represented: 

White    Wyandottes    20.6 

Rhode   Island   Reds    20.24 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks   ..20.21 

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks    19.2 

White   I>€ghorns    16.9 

Black    Leghorns    14.4 

Columbian    Wyandottes    13.7 

White   Plymouth  Rocks    12.7 

Buff  Leghorns    12.0 

Buff   Wyandottes    11.9 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety  with  her  produc- 
tion  for  the  month: 


WHITE    m 

LEGHORNS  / 


I  offer  EggB  and  Chicks  bred  from  my  hMty 
laying  strain  of  8.  C  "W  Leghorns  at  very  moder- 
ate prices  I.«t  me  hook  your  orders  for  eKt,'»  and 
chicks  early  It  wlU  Insure  delivery  wheu  Acmti. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mating  list  f r«« 
C  M  LoNGKNKCKER  Box  75  Blizabetbtowii,  Ft. 


Cut  Prices  on  Cooley  Chicks 

16  000  baby  chicks  for  immediate  deliver 
weekly  Reds  Kocks,  Wyandottpf  L*i 
bomn  and  ducklings.  We  guarantpp  nit 
arrival.  Cheaper  than  batching  egp 
Write  your  wants  Booklet  free 
t.    COOLEY,    Fr«Bclitowu.  N    I. 


Money  Makers  for  Yon  ^oi^tll^n\^: 


Kock 
splertK) 
Oolden "Wyandotte  and  20  White  Wyandotte  <ock« 
els.  10  8  C  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  All  high «•«• 
stock  Also  50  ttup  teniales  and  100  selected  tayluK  \\  "t" 
Leghorn  Hen«  Buy  your  breeders  now  Frups  reu 
onable.  CHA8.  McCLAVE.Box  5.?Jew  Lena  n.OhIo 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock 22 

White   Plymouth   Rock    22 

Columbian   Plymouth   Rock. 21 

White   Wyandotte    21 

Columbian    Wyandotte    13 

BufL    Wyandotte    16 

Rhode    Island   Red    22 

White    Leghorn     22 

Buff   Leghorn    16 

Black    Leghorn     17 


eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 


]der|gent|  Wanted 

wvvherata  rido  **  and  exhibit^*"*,?— -■"■'^i'*iiM»»i 


t«l«  cquipp^  with  etoetnc  lights 
lbom7carri*r.  stand,  tool  tank, 
■oastar-brake,    mud   guards    and 
•nti-skid  tir«a.ClMl««  •!  44ptlMr 
•tylM,  colon  and  siSM  in  tlM  f  •- 1 

OCUVMliO  niCS  on  apPN^ 
•BdSO  DA^'ft  ^  VAL.  Bendfor  Mc 
)  eaUloc  LBd  pwtiealan  of  eoi , 
-  ry-diraet'to-Bidtr  marfaloaaj 
and  tMtaa. 


Lampa,  Bona.  WbMis,  { 
•«  SumMM,  and  parts  for 


tt 
ir 


Rules  for  Incubation 

With  an  increased  demand  for  baby  1 
chicks  this  season,  it  will  be  necestary  | 
to  hatch  early  and  late,  says  L.  S.  Kleii- 
schmidt  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Many  new  Incubators  will  be  put 
In  operation  and  many  old  ones  brought 
out  and  cleaned  up. 

Clean  the  Incubator  and  disinfect 
thoroughly  before  starting  each  hatch. 

Run  the  incubator  24  hours  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  it  Is  properly  regulated. 

Place  the  egg  on  Its  side,  not  on  end. 

Remove  all  clear  and  dead  eggs  after 
the  seventh  day  and  again  on  the  four- 
teenth day. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.     A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.    The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."    Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.     A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4363  Reefer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  whd  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 (prepaid). 
So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dol- 
lar will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs'*  coflts  you  nothing.    Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


DADV  rairVC  Headquarters   for   White  •»«• 

dADI   vlllvlkS  Brown  Leffhorns.  Barred  Rocki 

j^__  __!«_,  and  Black  MInorcas.  prices  a."  lo" 

1/aPaCllj  as  tbe  lowest,  booklet  free 
CA  AAA  C-  *•  •TBAWSKK. 

d0»UV0  Bo«  r.        i.ivrpooi.  rs. 

Geese  and  Ducks   o^m"^6  heaii  Beie<  imi 

breeders  to  sp  re.  Aylenburys  Rouens,  P^'^'^'J?^ 
ored  Muscoveys,  (ayiigas,  Runners  and  Calls  "WW 
sale.  Best  collection  in  U  8.  Prices  reaaonallf  jni 
your  breeders  now.  Estahllfhed  3.^  years  «"" 
Cl>»«.  McCI>T«.  Bom  a.  Hew  London.  Oat* 

Tlfffoiiv*e  8»^«'"  White  and  CoUirabia 

I  Iliany  S  wyandottes.  8  C  Reds  BvtH 

Superior  Chicks  ^^'^^  .„f  fL^ue'  i^cS 

AI.DHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R37   Phoenixvllle^ 

Look  t— Chicks  $9.00  per  100  and  ■? 

for  April  delivery  200.000  for  1»I8.  Eight  best  vjJj- 
ties.  Our  ninth  vear.  Orderearly  FinecataloKneirFf. 
Koyatono  Hatcliery,  Dept.  18.  »icliil»i<«£^ 

¥%•  la.     Barred   Rock   eggs  from  best  bM 

iCincrleL    exhibition  and  utility  stock     fw* 
*^***0   ^       faction  guaranteed.    Cataio  iic  In*- 
J.  W.  HA1.1.,  WABl!»lf  STATIOX-  MB- 

Columbian   W.Tandottea   and    Bed   »«••*': 

Trap-nocted  and  free  range  stock.  Breedlni;  "'*^ 
specialty.  No  e^KS  or  baby  chlx.  Write  wants  rr^ 
reasonable.  RalphWood  ward.Box  18.0r»»t"n  »»^ 

nVx'^m^cTTlalciriiiiaiTnrlnv,  laylnu  ^^J" 
■vV-^^i»IVO  line  Narrow  evenly  •'S'^""' 
E.    B.    HOIJDEB,  mouaerton^r^. 

thoronghbred  Poultry  T\uc^rJo''w, 

Catalog  free.    M.  H.  MOWB.  Qnnfcortow"^ 

ROMN.  13.  •1.00;  30.  »«.0«.  ThorouKhlired  B^i"^ 
Wyandottes.  Heds.HBml.urKP.  If  gbvin":  ^9^^r^ 
■  •  "    "    *">HR.  tooper't'iir*   ' 


S6  years:  catalogue.     8.  K.  MOHl 

D«k«r  rhlv  B  Bock,  Red -Order  no'w  f'""  j**^ 
KaDy  tnlX  and  Feb  delivery  Patlf'fHctloni"";"^^ 
Jaatn  Ponltry  Fnrm.  WonthniF«»^Jl^ 

SSi  BEST  BBEBIM  POITI.TBT  Choice  ^^ 
ing  eKUB  Big  new  illnsirateil  circular  trpe  ^^ 
JOHN   E.  MEATliOE.E..  Hnrrlaonburg^ 

FtIMTT   n.   C.   BEDS  that  >»'<»•'', ^^l 
eggs  fl,7V«0egir«<  |<1  00     Three  cent  ►taini''" 

■.,.  ».  YODEB     orBl.lW^F'*- ^ 

niLTEB  I.  A  TED  WV  AN  DOTTW*  *x/''''^« 
Buy  v«)«t  eggs  and  stock  fntm  a  8p»««i'.;  ^^la. 
qrcuiar  free      A    ■IIIPBB.   CnMwH-  « 

Rooking  orders  for  Barron  T>erhorn  batchInK  *^ 
I2.-0  a  setting  also  3  months  old  fockerels  ?'  p, 
pullet*  |1»     Woodland  Poultry  Yard  Wyncow 


Caring  for  Chicks 


(Concluded  frona  page  86) 

chicks  will  be  unable  to  reach  even  the 
smallest  of  troughs.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient  room 
(or  the  entire  flock  to  reach  the  feed 
without  crowding.  At  first,  while  the 
chi(ks  are  learning  to  eat  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  feed  before  them  for  half  an 
hour,  but  after  that  all  feed  should  be  re- 
moved after  it  has  been  before  the  flock 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  third  day  of  feeding,  the  chicks 
should  be  allowed  chick  grains  at  two  of 
the  feedings  and  the  bread  crumb  mix- 
ture at  the  other  three  feedings.  The 
firBt  few  feedings  of  grain  should  be  fed 
on  sheets  of  paper  so  the  chicks  can 
learn  what  it  is;  after  that  it  is  well 
to  scatter  the  grain  in  light  litter  to  en- 
courage exercise.  Variety  may  be  added 
to  the  bread  crumb  mixture  by  mixing  it 
with  milk  for  one  feeding,  cottage  cheese 
or  beef  broth  for  another,  and  the  hard 
boiled  egg  at  other  times. 

Dry  wheat  bran  kept  in  troughs  before 
the  chicks  all  the  time  is  very  good  and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  help  in  over- 
coming the  effects  of  overfeeding  and  in 
avoiding  constipation. 

After  the  first  week  the  chicks  should 
have  a  daily  supply  of  green  feed.  Fresh 
grass  clippings  are  first  choice,  followed 
by  mangels.  In  feeding  mangels  to 
young  chicks,  small  roots  should  be 
selected  and  slit  in  half  so  the  chicks  can 
pick  at  them.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  scrape  the  halved  beet  with  a  knife 
the  first  few  days,  to  teach  the  chicks  to 
eat  it.  but  they  very  soon  learn  to  handle 
the  roots  without  help.  Lettuce  is  also 
a  good  green  food  for  chicks.  Cabbage 
and  .sprouted  oats  cannot  be  recommend- 
ed for  quite  young  chicks. 

Water  in  small  fountains  should  be 
supplied  from  the  first.  At  first  it  is  best 
to  temper  the  water,  but  after  a  few  days 
cold  water  should  be  given. 

Hoppers  of  grit,  oyster  shell  and  char- 
coal may  be  supplied  after  the  chicks  are 
two  weeks  old,  but  not  before  that  time, 
as  during  the  first  few  days  the  chicks 
do  not  seem  able  to  distinguish  digesti- 
ble materials  from  indigestible. 

After  the  first  three  weeks  the  bread 
crumb  mixture  should  be  gradually  dis- 
placed by  the  following  mash  mixture: 
400  lbs.  com  meal,  200  lbs.  middlings. 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  alfalfa  meal 
and  200  lbs.  beef  scrap.  This  mixture 
should  be  moistened  with  milk  or  water 
and  fed  twice  a  day,  with  grain  three 
times. 

At  this  time  a  larger  strain  mixture 
will  he  found  necessary  in  place  of  the 
chick  feed.  What  Is  commonly  known 
ay  a  ;irowing  feed  mixture  Is  good  to  use 
at  this  time.  For  those  who  wish  to  make 
their  own  mixtures  the  following  will  be 
found  good:  150  lbs.  wheat,  150  lb«. 
cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  hulled  oats,  100 
lbs.  Kaffir  com,  20  lbs.  rough  rice,  30  lbs. 
cracked  peas. 

After  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old  the 
number  of  feedings  may  be  reduced  to 
four  a  day — two  each  of  mash  and  grain, 
fed  alternately.  After  eight  weeks  three 
feedings  a  day  will  be  sufficient— grain 
"horning  and  night  with  moist  mash  at 
•"oon.  At  this  time  the  chicks  should  be 
allowed  free  range  If  possible. 

This  method  of  feeding  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  fowls  mature.  The  grain 
^lixture  may,  after  a  time,  be  reduced 
to  a  mixture  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
«^ual  parts.     The  mash   mixture,  how- 

*;^e>*.  is  one  of  the  beet  for  growing 

chicks. 

Where  It  Is  desired  to  feed  dry  mash 

'8  a  Rood  plan  to  introduce  the  dry 

^ash  ii,  place  of  the  troughs  of  dry  bran 

'"■^  the  same  time  the  moist  mash  is  first 


fed,  allowing  both  the  moist  and  dry 
mash  until  the  flock  is  eight  weeks  old. 
After  that  time  the  wet  mash  may  be 
g*radually  reduced  until  entirely  elimi- 
nated. However,  we  have  always  found 
results  best  when  the  moist  mash  was 
allowed  until  the  chicks  were  eight 
weeks  old,  even  though  the  dry  mash 
was  before  them.  The  mash  mixture 
given  may  be  used  both  dry  and  wet  with 
equal  success. 
Pennsylvania. 


War  Ration  for  Laying  Hens 
The  Government  has  recently  issued  a 
regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of  more 
than  10%  of  any  grade  of  wheat  In 
rations  for  feeding  poultry.  To  meet 
this  requirement  and  at  the  same  time 
observe  the  fundamentals  for  poultry 
rations,  representatives  from  the  Poultry 
Departments  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey  and  New  York  (Cor- 
nell) State  College,  recently  adopt- 
ed the  following  ration : 

Grain. — 500  lbs.  corn,  with  a  vari- 
ation of  400  to  600  lbs;  100  lbs.  feed 
wheat,  with  no  variation;  200  lbs.  bar- 
ley with  variation  of  100  to  300  lbs.  and 
200  lbs.  heavy  oats,  with  variation  of 
100  to  300  lbs.  The  scratch  grain  to 
contain  not  less  than  10%  protein,  68% 
carbohydrates  and  4%  fat,  and  not  more 
than  5%  fiber. 

Mash. — 100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  corn 
feed  meal  or  hominy,  100  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats  and 
100  lbs.  meat  scrap.  The  mash  must 
contain  not  less  than  20%  protein,  58% 
carbohydrates  and  5%  fat  and  not  more 
than  7%  fiber.  Meat  scrap  should  be 
fed  as  long  as  It  Is  obtainable  or  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  used  as  a  substitute. 
Buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk  may  be 
used  In  place  of  meat  scrap,  allowing 
about  12  to  14  quarts  per  100  hens  per 
day. 

Green  cut  bone  is  very  stimulating 
feed  and  should  be  used  with  care.  It  is 
not  safe  to  feed  unless  it  Is  fresh.  If 
fed  In  amounts  of  about  one-half  ounce 
per  hen  per  day,  It  may  be  used  to  re- 
place half  of  the  meat  scrap. 

Clover  chaff,  either  dry  or  steamed, 
is  relished  by  the  hens  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  to  add  variety  to  the 
ration. 


Will  Save  Your  Chicks. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  writes 
P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Poultryman,  at  89  N.  2nd 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  receive  a 
Free  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks."  It  tells  how 
to  prevent,  remedy  and  save  the  whole 
hatch.    It's  free  and  this  paper  urges  you 


%^ —  dampion 

Bdle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Wmning  Model  —  Double  Fibre  ^ 
Board  Case,  Hot- Water,  Cop- 
per Tank,  Nursery,  Self- Reg- 
ulated Safety  Lamp,  Ther- 
mometer Holder.  Eg*  Tester^With 
$5.25  Hot -Water.  Double  Walled 
MMSrick  Brooder-both  only  |12.9fti 

Freiffht  Prepaid 

Cast  of  Rockie*— allowed  towards  EtprMt 
and  to  points  beyond.    I  ship  quick  from 
Buffalo.M  inneapoUs.ICaiisas  City  or  Racine* 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agriicfolleges.  With  thia 


M^oSi 


ooo 


UMTS 


Guaranteed  Hatching 
Outfit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  tip  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — ^And  my 

Speci*!  Offers 

provide  ways  for 
you  to  make  extra 
money.  Save  time 
—Order  now,  or 
write  today  for  _ 
my  Free  Catalog,    . 
"Uatcblng  Pacts'*—    ^ 
It  tells  alL    Jim  Rohan,  Pret. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Bo«49  .IUcias.Wis. 


SEED  CORN 


wuummH^ 


The  scarcity  of  saed  corn  throughout  the  northern 
U.  S.  is  a  condition  approaching  a  calamity. 

Only  about  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is  show- 
ing a  germination  of  over  25  per  cent 

Therefore,  you  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  the 
•eed  you  buy  will  produce  corn  that  grows -you 
can't  afford  to  take  it  for  granted. 

The  germination  of  all  Stokes  seed  com  averagts 
85  per  cent  or  over.  . 

Until  our  present  supply  la  exhausted  (the  supply 
grown  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern 
corn  belt  of  new  Jersey)  we  offer  the  following  at 
cash-ivith-order  prices  as  listed: 

Reid'e  Yellow  Dent  •«  per  btushel 

Improved  LeAintntf  9B     ^  ^ 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  •»     ^  ^ 

lOO-Day  Brietol  9o 

F  O.  B.  shipping  point,  full  legal  bushel,  weight 
of  bag  included  but  no  extra  charge  for  bags.  The 
Government  has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

The  germination  of  a  composite  test  for  each 
lot  shipment  will  be  clearly  stamped  on  the  Ug  of 

All  varieties  will  make  good  silage  sorts  for  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  southern  Michigan.  .      •  •      • 

After  consulting  with  agricultural  authorities  in 
several  states,  we  feel  safe  in  offering  this  seed  for 
the  production  of  matured  grain  in  all  counties  up 
to  and  including  the  following  and  south  thereof  in 
the  states  mentioned: 

In  Pennsylvania— Bucks.  Berk».  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Adams. 
Franklin.WestmoTeland.Washington.  Fayette  and  Green  counties. 

In  Ohio— Belmont.  Guernsey.  Licking.  Franklin.  Madison. 
Clark,  Miaimi  and  Darke  counties.  ^     ,.    ..        u     j  i  u 

In  Indiana— Union.  Fayette,  Hancock,  Shelby,  Hendricks, 
Marion.  Putnam  and  Park  counties. 

In  New  Jersey— Mercer.  Middlesex  and  Monmouth  counties. 

Granges,  farmers'  clubs,  and  wholesale  buyers  should  write  lor 
special  quantity  rates.  •     .      ..r 

Orders  will  be  entered  and  accepded  In  the  order  received.  We 
advise  immediate  action,  as  our  supply  is  limited.  Write  today 
for  free  leaflet  which  fully  describes  the  above  varieties.  Ask  also 
for  our  Garden  Seed  Catalog.     It  is  free. 
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Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co. 


UlUllinilMIIIUHN 


Ratail  Store; 
219  MarlMt.  PkUaa«lpkia 


One  Tnrn  Crank  Tnrns 
Every  Egg 


k  Tnrns     i| 


•Ml 


Best  construction. 
Simplest  to  oper- 
ate. 60,  100,.  150 
and  200-egg  sizes. 

Write  for  1018  Csttaloc 
ROLLER    TRAY     INCUBATOR    CO.  | 
304  Gr»nt  Ave..  Nutley.  New  Jersey  : 


irt 


Boy  Your  Day  Old  Chicks  ':^,f^i^^^.  ^'; 

Famous  Winter  Laying  Varletles-RockB,  Reds,  L«»k- 
horas  and  Anconaa,  tbe  wonderful  egg  producers. 
E.  B.  Heaaaaer  A  Ce.,  VlD.B.,  Frenchtown.  N.  i. 


Best  Wklio  Wyeedettcs,  bred-to-lay  from  trap 
nested  stock  witti  record  of  »0  to  264  eggs  a  vesur.^Bet- 
ting,  IS.00  prepaid.   Seeeyald*.  JeaceTllle,  ve. 


$5000  Down  Secures  180  Acres 
With  Complete  Equipment 

Onlyl  mile  to  main  line  R.  E.  village;  productive 
black  loam  eoil,  160  acres  In  well-drained  plow  land. 
Hprlng-watcred,  w>re-lenced  pswture.-  Fine  orchard  of 
ISO  apples,  also  pears,  plu  ms,  cherrtefl.  grapes,  etc. .  etc 
Kxcellent  a-story,  10-room  house,  heated  by  furnace, 
telephone.     Good   larne  cattle  bam   with  silo,  sheep 
barn    2  poultry   houses  and  convenient  ootbulldinRS 
Aged  feeble  owner  left  alone  makes  low  price  flS.pOO, 
and  If  uken  soon  Include*  i  horses,  11  cows,  bull,  3 
yearlings,  76  sheep,  poultry,  bogs,  wagons,  sleds,  plows 
barrows,  culUvators.  rraln  drill,  com  barvemer  grain 
id< 


etc. ,  etc.  For  details  see  page  20  Htrout  s  BaMaln  (at 
alogue.  Copy  mailed  free.  E  A.  STBGUT  F  A  K M 
AGENCY,  PBFT.  1880.  LMd  Title  Bldg.,  Pblla..  Fa 


rOB  SAI<E.  Pairs,  trios,  pens  all  varlettee.    Books 
Reds, Wyandottes.  I.«ghorns.  Orpinntons.Andeluslana. 
C'amplnes,  Hamburgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.      Price* 
low.     Ralph   H.    Raby.    Miu.kb8bur«,   Ohio. 


Day  OM  CUcks  lor  Sale  ;^t^*^:S!>r. 

and  healthy.  Pure  bred  and  utility  stock,  ClrraUcr  free. 
Old  Honesty  Halcbery,  DepC  W,  Hew  Washington,  O. 


s 


— the  best  answer  to  Uncle  Sam's  call  for  increased  egg 
production.  Chicks  that  pay  best  because  they  are  strong, 
healthy,  well  hatched  from  record  layers — 

Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 

Free  Book  tells  how  to  make  poultry  raising  pay  big  profits. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  4  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  Hill  Colony  and  Magic  Brooders 

bum  hard  coal.    Built  of  solid  cast  Iron;  equipped  with  posttWe  %mm 

.pesyRtetn;  both  top  and  bottom  autoinatlc  heat  control.  Theee 

brooders  have  become  famous  for  growing  chicks  whioh 

will  produce  a  profit.    They  ere  potltlTely  guaranteed. 

If  they  do  not  do  all  we  olalm  after  410  daya  trial,  w«  will 
refund  yeur  money  and  pay  ftelKht  both  ways. 

Send  for  booklet  desorlblng  brooders  together  with  plans 
for  colony  and  laying  houses. 

AGENTS  UNITED  BROODER  CO^ 

WANTED.      370  PenniiuTton  A^a..  TrMiton.  N.  JL 
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New  1918  Edition  of 

Your  Bargain  Boot 

Now  on  its  way  to  you 


A  few  dtyiaso  we  started  mallin«tooureu»»oiB- 
•rt  and  friend*  our  naw  1918  catalog.^- Your  Bargain 
Book."  It  is  on  the  way  now.  You. may  hare  »l- 
ready  received  your  copy.  If  not,  »t  will  aur^iy 
arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  It. 

It  ii  tha  belt  book  wa  have  ever  sent  out.  from 
cover  to  cover  it  ie  filled  with  the  biKKest  bargains 


In  oor  history.  It  ia  backed  by  vast  stocks  of  good* 
which  wafe  seeura*  b-.o.o  th.>  iiso  in  pnc.s.  hyery- 
thing  that  you  want  can  b*  orJeraU  from  i.iia  catalog 
-a  nd  cheaper  than  i.i  any  other  way.  Toola  for  the 
farm,  furnishings  for  the  house,  or  clothes  lor  your- 
self, are  all  in  "Your  Bargain  Book. 

LDok  throuch  it  carpfully  when  it  comes.    Make 
it  a  practice  always  to  look  through  it  beiore  you 


mak*  a  sinsle  purchase.      "  Yoor  Bargain  Book"   is 
Toar  big  store.  u 

It  gives  you  a  wider  selection  than  yoa  eoold 
have  in  any  atore  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  It  is 
bigirer  than  tho  biggest  department  store  in  tne 
world.  It  takes  ten  mammoth  warehouses  overflow- 
ing w  th  goods  to  hold  the  artielea  that  are  listed  in 
this  book. 


i-'     —s' 


rf:^^'^ 


W^l^i 


lOOCarriage  Bolts  $120 

First  quality  carefully  cut  JL  •"^ 
threads,  full  sixed  *>\itM. 
Hoond  heads,  square  nhoulaere.  Biies 
tromih  toSinches.  JuKt  thethingfor 
repairing  buggien.  wntronB,  plowsand 
implementd.  IA«0*0.  Shipping 
weii/ht  about  9  pounris.  100  ••'O'tf^ 
aiie'^.     I'ricr.  r er  parkaye     .     tl.tO 


One -Man  Lance  Tooth  Saw 

$^  P^rv  71A««1t.  Ground  four 
■  50  gaugee  thinner  en  theback 
I  *1T  than  on  the  tooth  edge. 
■  ^^  Properly  tcrrpefd  foFt 
cutting.  Will  not  bind  In 
the  timber.  Set.  sharpered  fd  ready 
for  use.  The  best  one-man  aaw  made. 
Stateleneth  desired.  Two  pap-esof  saws 
in  Yoor  Bargain  Book.  See  pages  840-41. 
Length  ft.  8  34  4  4«e  B 
Shpg.  wt.  lbs.  b^  7  74  8  104 
Price. each  1. BO  1.78  t.OO  «.»0  t.BO 


Steel 


Garden 
Rake 


71At4»«.  None  better  made. 
Uaa  forged  and  polished  tines; 
hardwood  handle.  Shpg.  weight., 
about  3  ponnds. 

Number  Lanatb  rrica, 

of  Teetb  f>(  Handle  each 

12  6!4  ft.  ••c 

14  6     ft.  710 

16  6     ft.  7*0 

For  any  garden  tool  look  in  Your 

Bargain  Book— Page  824. 


PhininflT   Shears 


49c 


}ered 


California  pat- 
tern, Btronflr 
and  substan- 
tial. Has  tem- 
Bteel  blades,  maN 


fiered  Bteei  Diaaes,  mm- 
eable  bandies  and  volute 
steel  coil  spring.  Length. 
9in.2^in.  blade.  Shpar.wt. 
lib.   lASOSt.  Price.  4«e 


Safety  Egg  Boxes   70^ 

|«A1CS8.    Made  from  r«-        §  O^ 


Inforced  corrugated  paper 
in  one  piece.  Can  remove  the 
partitions  inside.  Hob  the 
approval  of  tho  Po«tal  au- 
thorities. Haa  gtim  label  for 
shipping  parposes. 

See  pace  934  for  alBas  aod  pricaa 


Dosen 
and  up 


Big  Value! 


Hoe 


7 1 A 1  878.  Hudson  solid  steel 
Socket  Garden  Hoe.  The  best 
hoc  made  for  Rarden  purposes.  Made  with  tempered 
Bteel  blades  about  4i?4  inciies  deep.  One  piece  steel  socket. 
54-irich  Bteel  Fhank.  and  4'i-foot  selected  hardwood 
handle.  Shipping  weight,  about  2  pounds. 
Width  of  blade,  inches    ....     ,„6  _  84  7 

Price,  each •<>•■'  <>•••  ••• 


D   Handle   Manure    Forks 


.89ctonii 


12  inches  long, 
polished. 


71AIS«t. 

Made  of  th 
best  quality  nia 
tcriaf.    Has  oval  steel  tines, 
which  are  spring  tempered   and   . 
Bent  hardwood  handles  with  malleable  D 
heada.  Capped  and  strapped  ferrules.  Ship- 
ght..3mbs.    ^  5  , 

Price. each.    .    .    •O.SS        LIS        1-M 


ping  weig^  . 
Number  of  tinea 


Staff  Handle  Knife 


'3--^-t^^g 


|$Q22        Wheelbarrow 


89c 


long. 


Two  large  blades, 
one  •  saber  clip,  the 
other  a  enear  pat- 
tern Hand  cut  stag 
handle  V7  inches 
Length  with  large  blade 
open,  7"^  inches.  Brnbs  lining. 
German  silver  bolster  and  shield. 
Finely  finished  and  uncondition- 
ally warranted.  Shipping  weight, 
6  ox.  IA44S3.  Price,  each  ate 
Any  sort  of  knife  yoa  want  on 
page  864  oi  Your   IfnrKsin  Book. 


Maynard   Incubator 


T 


«<.«  »atcf  hcailnv  ftftn.  Out«ld«>  l»  m«<l«  of  one  Inch  hjm- 
E?  Krtif?^'niu.  ToB«u,d  .n.l  pro„»..i.  1"""  w.l*- 
S.1«T  fiber  board  Cannot  warp,  crack  or  rot.  The  copper 
-JWUnkar^d  boiler  con.tructad  t..  jc„e  i,o.iU»e  clreula^ 
?Sf  KSwaKratalltim...      Haat.r  U  cnc.M.l   in   hoavf 

one  found  In 

:  daacriptloD  a««  tiac*  932 


719A960 
719A961 
719A962 


120  egg  cap.  Ship.  wt.  M  Ibe. 
180  egg  cap.  Ship.  wt.  %  lbs. 
240  egg  cap.  Ship.  wt.  120  lbs. 


$8.75 

flO.SS 
13.9S 


BenchWringer 


727A2310 

Rolls  are 
I0xl'>4  in- 
ches and 
warran- 
ted (or 
one  year. 
Flat  tcm- 
p  e  r  e  d 
a  t  e  e  I 
pressure 
springs,  dou- 
ble cog  gsars, 
and  revers- 
ible drip 
board, wrings 
from  either 
side.  Bench 
folds  into 
■  mall  space 
We  abaolotelf  aoaran- 
t««  tlia  roll*  for  on*  7*ar  bat  with  care- 
ful ut«  thar  will  laat  for  arveral  Faan. 
Th«  fraarM)  l«  Mubataatially  built  to  alva 
the  lon«eatpoaa<blaa«rvlr«.  ^.  ^^ 
Real  raliM  for  low  prire.  \m%  /K 
Bhipplna  wsicht  M  pounda.     4fVa*Mf 


Paint*d  Red 

7 1 A3482.  Garden  Wheelbarrow  with 
Steel  Wheel.  Made  of  selected  hard- 
wood, painted  red  and  stronrrly  braced 
with  wood.  Removable  si-les.  Has  a 
well  made  steel  wheel,  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bed  is  26  inches  long 
and  llH  inches  deep.  This  is  a  light, 
easy  running  barrow  which  is  sruaran- 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Shipping 
weight.  45  pounds.  Price,  each  83.22 


Drinking  Fomitain 

19A930.  Tl-.e  easJPBt 
cleaned  fnunttin  on  tl.c 
market.  Made  of  he:\y 
galvanized  atcel  wi.h 
lock  seam.  ChicKS  r  n- 
not  fool  the  water.  Fei  <ls 
automatically  and  uill 
not  overflow. 
Size  Shpg.  wt.     price 

2(lts.        2     lbs.       Bae 
4  qU.        2^  Ibe.       7Se 
8  qts.       S4  lbs.       ISe 
12  qts.        44  lbs.       860 
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RICHLAND  GENERAL 
PURPOSE  PLOW 


when  not  in  ua«. 


Sure  death  to  weeds.  Hard  to  beat  for  dura- 
bility and  effective  work.  Furnished  with  five 
high  grade  spring  steel  teeth,  Bteel  plow  and 
weed  cutter.  One  of  the  most  useful  garden 
tools  on  the  market.  Spring  teeth  thorough.y 
pulverize  soil,  and  destroy  weeds.  Push  bar 
rests  against  body  of  operator  «nd  relieves  mus- 
cles of  arms.  Wheel  Is  18  in.  high  ^th  l}i  In.  tire. 
Shipping  weight.  23  pounds.  71f  A5»  $3.65 
Price  complete  with  all  attachrngi}^   sp*,*^v** 

A  dttn  otktr  ttyle* 

akown  in 

Your  Bargain  B^ok 


$189 


Beam  of  stiff  live  steel-  frog  of  heavy  malleable  iron. 
Handles  are  aelected  hardwood.  Haa  a  furrow  capa- 
city op  te  14  inches  in  width  and  7  inches  in  depth. 
One  extra  share  fomisbed  free  with  each  plow. 
Renewable  ehln.      _  .        . .._       ^  . 

7iaA««  With  soft  center  steel  moldboard,  steel 
inside  and  soft  center  steel  ahare.  Shipping  weight 
110  lbs.  Price  without  jointer  or  wheel  M.TB. 
Jointer,  •t.tS.       Wheel.  •  1  .aS. 


Germproof   $^63 
Steel  Barrel  ^■^  — 
Churn 


'5^ 


Germproof  steel  ehoms  are 

sopei  lor  to  the  common  wood 

eburna.      They  ar«  sanitary. 

•a milk  cannotsoak  into  steel. 

There  Is  mo  place  for 

microbes  to  lodge,  no 

seams  to  open  up  or 

hoot>a  to  drop  ofT  in  the  son. 

With  proper  carejvill  last  a 

lifetime.    Made  of  all  steel, 

handsomely  enameled, inside 

is  heavily  tinned,  corli-lined 

cover.     Steel  welded  frame 

without  bolts  or  rivets. 


TtTATiai  No  1— Stet  lC'hom;eapacity.6gal.Choms^C  Ct 
'        -•        •   "    --■- Price,  each  #d>0<> 


Size  9  X  lU^  in 

price.    Shpg.  wt.  6  lbs. 


Round  Point  Shovel 

A     71A 
^    1821 

IJi.de  of  solid  steel,  plain  back. 

full  polished.    Selected  handle. 

Big  bargain  at  this    ^1    21 


FREE 


We  issue  special  catalocrs  on 
the  following  lines :  Paint, 
Wall  Paper.  Plumbing  Goods. 
Aatoroobile  Accessories,  Heating  Systems. 
Sewing  Machines  and  Stylefit  Patterns.  A 
post  card  will  bring  any  or  all  of  them. 


Monarch 

Farm 

Wagon 


7a7A7 


*^*^»5n'.' 


I  to  S4  ml. 
7t7A71«4No 
1  to  6  gal 


Bhippingweigbt.'lS  lbs' 
o.  2— Steel  Ctoi 


Bhippin 
o.  8— Steel  Chum";  cai 


we' 


n;  capacity 7 gal. bhams 
igbt.801ba.   Price,  each,  t7.0S 
acity.lO  gal.  Chums 


BULLS  EYE  RIFLE  OUTFIT 


ahoetiav  rifle  tS  eaMb«r  : 
««4  HSa  cUan- 


Seneca 
RoU 
Film 
Camera 

nam  of  pictures ,  2  "i^^iijffft  \ 

eiw.  Aotamatio  Sh'^tt"  KLi 
ospomires.  Two»lp«BMf[ 
calpietarM. .  Th«  <11«P"H 

fc  leatheretta.   35*101 


himck  loatherc.--.  .  _,^ 
Rcout  eiimmm  for  pi'-turw. 
Shipping  weiciit.  2  lb* 


Hmrm'a  Entertaimmmnt/ 

Wonder 
Talking  Machine 


»2(F 


Here  is  a  Wagon  that  you  need.  Read  the  following  specifications.  Can  yoa  btiy  a  better 
farm  wagon  at  any  price?  Gear.  The  finest  oak.  thoroughly  seasoned.  Clipped,  not 
bolted.  Hounds  are  double-braced.  Heavy  truss  rods  on  front  and  rear  axles.  Axles. 
Seasoned  hickory.  Seamless  skeins,  large  throat  and  extra  heavy.  Wheels.  Hubs, 
rims  and  spokes  made  of  the  finest  air-dried  white  oak.  All  steel  tires  l;  a  x  Ja  in.  Tires 
bolted  to  sectional  rims.  Or  you  can  have  bent  rims  refitted  at  the  side  of  each  spoke 
at  no  additional  cost.    Box.    Yellow  pine  with  tongued  and  grooved  floor.    Comstock 

S stent  end  gate.  Tia  chain  to  prevent  spreading.  Tongue.  Finest  selected  white  oak. 
holce  of  round  hound  drop  tongue:  squara  hound  drop  tongue;  or  square  hound  stiff 
tongue.  Tra^  Cornea  in  4  ft.  6  in.  or  6  ft.  track.  Be  sure  and  eUte  which  you  want. 
PaintadCreM.  Handsomely  striped  and  ornamented.  Gear  is  painted  red. 
M1A1211  Monarch  Farm  Wagon:  Tiraa  IXxH  In.  Wheels  44  faicbes  high  in  ""on t.  52 
faiches  in  rear.  1000  poonda  capacity.  Shippinc  weight  900  pounds.  More  tTO  JA 
corapleU infomatioo  en  page 962 oC  yoor  Barcaui  Book.  PHce  complete....    ▼••'••^ 


^isAsai 


Cabinet:    Colonial 

Maboaaar  rTnUh.  PUya all dlM 
racoroa.  Motor:  Doubla  aprina 
of  the  wormaaar"  trtM.Thla 
•tyla  motor  la  Doiaclaaa.  baa 
taaa  Tariation  In  epead  acd  nma 
mora  avanir  than  " 

Hi 


,ioi 

Ay  __ 

^  Is  pewarfal  < 

It-ineh  racoi  ' 

braka  and  an 

10-laah  turntable  covarod  with  big 

airao  {raa  with  each  machiDo.    SEi 


an  the  ordinary  typ«  .    . 

-  eaoqgh  to  play  three  10-lnez 
irda  with  one  arindlne.    Kauipi 

if  rearnlator  on  tho  top  of  Um  i 

p<i  with  big'i-irrado  fc 

ichino,    SBlpplngwalsrnt,  *4i'"" at 

Little  WoDdar  Racords-PUr  F'*!, 'a 


lipped  Jfith 
ip^ng  walsrht.  42  P""rMl«-    '^^ 


Bpanslad  uannar  |  j/jf  *•  ' 

_     .  oan  of  Arc  iJA 

IX*4Sda<»   "Uiala'^Saxtatta  ^M,l-^ 

Band  roo,  nam,  -g Jl^drj^^f or  f r^-^myf*, .,  . 


AB07  BlaeDanobe  . 
AMS  Star  Bpanslad 


Buy  in  New 
York  and  you 
will  help  to 
solve  the 
transportation 

problem. 


March  1,  Iftia 
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lists  Over  180,000  Pieces  of  Merchandise 
Answers  the  Question:  How  to  Save  This  Year? 


Every  single  item  in  "Your  Bargain  Book"  will  show  you 
a  handsome  saving.  Comi>are  each  price  with  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  same  article  elsewhere.  That  is  the  definite  and 
sure  proof  of  the  tremendous  bargains  which  fill  this  book. 


Many  of  the  things  listed  were  bought  on  contracts  be- 
fore the  last  rise  in  prices.  As  a  result  you  get  exceptional 
savings  on  these.  We  were  able  to  buy  the  entire  output  of 
many  manufacturers.  Our  tremendous  number  of  custoniers. 
representing  10,000,000  people,  enable  us  to  teU  cheaper  than 
most  stores  can  buy. 


Save  money  this  year  by  consultinK*Trour  Bargain  Book* 
befoM  you  make  a  single  purciiase.  If  you  haven't  this  bi« 
Got  s^nd  for  it  today.  The  values  on  this  page  are  simply  a 
wmple  of  the  savings  you  will  find  on  every  Paf^«  of,^©" 
Bargain  Book".  You  may  order  from  this  page,  but  be  sure  to 
look  in  your  Bargain  Book  for  complete  I  -e. 


35  Skew  Back 

—        Saw 


caJ^SuSiSlmi 


J  erudble  steel  of  special  formula.  Ground 
J  back  and  PcientificaUy  tempered.  Snithed 
[with  extreme  care.  Hand  bieveled.  Carved 
widle  carcf  r.lly  adjusted  to  balance  nicely  in 
LMWthatisbuiltfor  quick  sure  work.  One  of 
_t tools  on  the  farm.  Each  saw  warranted  to 
irepresented.     1H7000    26  in.  size    .    $1.85 


rroad  Httckcia 


per  Pkfl 


42c 

par  Dos. 


19A982  Contains .  a 
powerful  disinfectant 
which  weguarantee  will 
expel  lice  and  vermin. 

ShippinKwt..p«rdos.2Iba. 
Price,  por  nksr.  of  4  ac«a  IBc 
Price,  per  dozen    .    ■    .    42C 


Binset  catting  edge.  Willnotmat 
qaiekly. .  UMSM  State  size 


ISise 
1 


Bit 
SHto. 
4  io. 
4HiB. 
i     in. 


Wt. 
l^lba. 
S>alb8. 
Z^lbs. 

ilbs. 


Prica 

SI  .23 

|l.61 

n.7o 


Semceable  Hammer 

Plain  face,  hickory  handle.  Hand 
for(«d.  Natural  oil  temper  color, 
nraeticaUy  mat -proof.  A  hammar 
&a*  baiica  riarbt. 

MS2SO  Wal«M  IS  eimeea  7A^ 
Price.  aMh '"^ 


SCHRADER 


TIRE  GAUGE 

2AS04g  G£acra!!7B0ld&t 
higher  price.  Correctly  re- 
Kittera  the    tire    pre««nre 
•ndttayaMtnntilreleased 
s  Imply  poah  Indicator  into 
plaeetQ       " ""      '~ 
•jin.in  _ 
Price,  each 


Stewert  Speedometer 


I  ae«  to  reMt.Two  in .  lonnr . 
diameter  ||  Q9 


aAssso 

I  nd  1  rates  all  apseda  op  to  60  milea 
sr:  hoar  10.000  mile  reason  re- 
eiaUr,  100  mile  trip  regiatar.  Full 
jewelled  baarinsa.  Silver  etchad , 
dial  face.  Finlanad  in  lacquer  and 
polished  metal  trim.  Shp^r.  Wgt. 
17  lbs.  Price  Speedometer  and 
fittings  complete  for  f'f*  QC 
Bttachinr.  ecch      .     .   "PV.^O 


Prevent  Fire 

Losses 
Pyrene  $8.50 

Smothers  fire  In- 
instantly.  Pyrene  is 
non  -  damaging  and 
non-corrosive. 
Keeps  its  power  tin- 
tii  used.  Length  14 
in.  diameter  8  in. 
2AS071  Brass  Fhi- 
ished  Extinguisher 
^Charged.  Price  com- 
plete with  bracket    .    .    $8.80 


€.1 


Winter 
Storm 
Boot 


of  Batin  calf. 
felt  top.  warmly 
St  Wide  cap  toe 
half  double  soles 
Ibeels  with  rubber 
tleather  backstay. 
I^ohalf  sizes.  State 
lOur 


$2.98 


Remarkable  Talue  in  men'ii  heavy  wax 
veal  unlined  Blucher  Work  Shoes. 
Roomy  comfortable  cap  toe  last.  Heavy 
soles  double  fastened,  screwed  and 
sewed.  Viacoliaed  outao^es:  warranted  in- 
Bolea  and  eountem;  securely  nailed  heala. 
Sizes6tol2.  Nohalf  sizes;  wide  widths.  State 
size.  7Atail  Tan  Veal  leather,  oor  price 
ihoeajoralttitf  famllr  can  be  found  io      €2  79 


Alcohol 
Stove 


1 7A4 1 4S  No  amoke,  no  danger  of 
explosion,  sbaolutely  aafe.  Genar- 
ates  good,  strong  beat.  Heavy 
frame.  Outfit  consista  of  a  nickel 
boiler,  with  nickel  handle,  that  holds 
one  quart;  aatrong,  reinforced  wire 
Btand,  and  scan  of  fuel.  Shpc.  wt., 
14  Iba.  Price,  each    ....    tSa 

17A414a.   Extra  can  of  Solidified 


Printed  Tapestry  Bnittek  Rug 


AlcoboL    Price,  per  can 


lOe 


Oriental  design.  These  rugs  are  all  per- 
fect. Will  give  good  service  and  are  a 
wonderful  value  at  this  price.  This  rug 
will  look  well  in  any  rooml  You  will 
make  no  mistake  buying  this  rug.  Our 
guarantee  protects    you    as    to    quality. 

Size  27  a[  54  in.  Shipping  wt.  about  J|  AC  I  Jg 


"Simplex"     $039 
Vacuam  Bottles  £§ 


2i^lbs.     8A5S44     Price. 


••••••••••« 


1  7A3 1 22.  Lunch  Kit.  Cov- 
ered with  Waterproof  Imita- 
tion Leather.  Contains  a 
removable  metal  lined  lunch 
box.  also  a  pint  size  Vacuum 
bottle  held  to  cover  by  a  strap. 
I  Kit  cloth  lined,  has  a  snap 
lock  and  leather  handle.  11  x 

Hx&H  inches.     Shpg.  wt.. 

1 IM.    Price,  each    .    t2.30 


New  York 

Milk  Can 

72A7011.  This  pat- 
tern is  the  most 
popular  in  the  east. 
Umbrella  top  cover 
and  curved  drop  han- 
dles. Inside  bottom 
hoop  is  thoroughly 
tinned.  Size,  6  gal. 
Size  of  neck,  6H  in. 
Shpg,  wt,  about  6H 
lbs.  Price    .    te-OO 

Size,  10  gal;  size  of 
neck,  7>i  in,  Shpg.  wt. 
mVa  lbs.  Price  t8.20 


$aeo 


6 


and  up 


Family  Handy 
Spring  Scale 

$«00  727  A  1706 
192  Very  de- 
4^^  pendable  for 
nousehold 
use.  Steel  throughout; 
fiinished  In  black  en- 
amel. Double  posts. 
Dial  white  enameled; 
measures  A%  in  in  dia- 
meter and  marked  with 
plain  black  figures. 
Large  tin  scoop  furnish- 
ed. Cap.  24  lbs.  by  oz. 
Shpg.  wt.E>^ lbs.  tj  QO 
Price,  each   .  .  .^^•^*' 


Ctbiaet 

1 71  inches 

;w«h,38in. 

ones  wide 

I -tod  26  in. 

Imntof  solid 

1  w  Rejected 

kLiehtKolden 

^Utide  Rieas* 

In  top  cup. 

>  Inches  hitch, 

■wWeand  10 

"iJ^ra  per- 

_  *a  Contains 

1«<J  «ll  metal 

iMwithsif. 

"•efurnish- 

ffie«86'?  X 

*«JiPbo«rd 

u-^p.a)4lnch- 

P«Mnehethigh 

Ntht  160  lb» 

Ey  tl6.4S 

/Tfaini  from 
t|!«*rYork 
"Jbtly  load. 

N.Y.heavil« 

■■wtiona. 


Dininif 
Room 
Table 


tabtoa 

8  ftUncth 


B'ft.Unath.iaOlb*. 
.     .     $12. BO 


Made  of  handaoma 
aolid  oak .  Hisli 
Kloas.goltlen  finish. 
6-ft.  length.  42inch 
top.  8  inch  turned 
pedestal,  ah  aped 
\-g».  An  mttractivi- 
addition  toy  our  diniriK 
room  at  a  Terr  low 
price.  Ejitrm  leaves 
are  furnUhed  with  all 
•SA.  I07.8-f  t.  lenath.  aS.SB 
10-ft.  lenatb      .     .     .      SIS.SS 


BED.  SPRINGS 
awl  MATTRESS 


Remarkable  combina* 
t^on  value.  ^17.30 

Or  sold  aeparately. 
7SA22SS  Bwl.  Contlo- 
uuUH  2  inch  poiils  made  of 
bish  carbun  steel  tublna. 
Head  sain.hiah  3  width* 
4  ft.  or  3  ft.  • 

^^^•';:ch$7.95 

30S  Sprina. 
1  1-4  inch  tubular 
aides.  2x2  aneto 
Iran  end*.  M  bcUcal 


Prlce.each* 

TSAia 


irira*. 

on 

Tent  warpinf 


DoubU 

$4.80 

Mattre*a'»  iiichM  thick. 
Corarad  with  aood  arade 
striped  Mckto«._ 

8a«  page  707  of  Yoar  Bargain 
Book  for  fall  partiealar^. 


10 


Duplex  Fireless  Cooker 


High  Chair 

TSaaaa  Selected  grade  of 
hard  wood.  Finished  in 
golden  oak  color.  Seat  13 in. 
aqoare.  Adjuatabla  tray  8x 
16  in.  Shipping  *1  CCt 
wt.  14  Iba.  ^  *  ••'•' 


Set  of  Six 

$7.60    $120 

SOLID  HARDWOOD 
KITCHEN  CHAIRS 

Finished  In  a  baautifal  rolden 
color  with  hirh  aloss.  Saddle 
seat.  Brsce  arms,  J?««t 
ISxiein,  HelKhtMSio.  Ship- 
JbK  weiffht  12  lb*.  ai  a/| 
ik.    Prire  ea.  ♦l^^V 


^ 


Barrel  Spray  Pump 

STc'hi^'^l^^S 
Work 

WUl  spray  all  kinds  of 

spraying    mixtures, 

wh  itewash  and  cold  water 

paints.     You  may  attach 

this    sprayer    to  l>arrel, 

load  it  on  a  wagon  and 

have  a  first-class  port* 

able  spraying  out* 

fit  for  orchard 

worlc.  All  working 

parts  of  brass, will 

not   corrode   o  r 

rust.  Double  pad* 

die  agitator  keeps  the  80la- 

tioD  thoroughly  stirred  ap. 

Eqatpmant— 6  feet  of  thrae-ply 
t|-in.  hose  and  Vemiorel  Nossle. 
Sitra  attachments  for  two  Irads 
of  hose  atextra  coat.     Shipping  — 

weight,  about  46  pounda.     71taaa4.     i'rica.  eomptata 

with  1  lead  of  boae •*?•■.■ 

7 1  •*•!•    Brasa  "T"  attaefamant  to  eonneet  two  leada 

of  hoae .•  ^   .v       ••*. 

7 1  aaata    Extra  B-Foot  length  of  hoae  with  Vemiorel 
Notsla ••••• 


727A43S0  Duplex  Fireless  Stove.  30  in  long. 
15  in.  wide  and  18  in.  high.  With  detachable  legs, 
33  inches  high.  Cooking  capacity  20  qts.:  one 
large  well.  13H  in.  deep  and  10%  in.  in  diam.:  one 
small  well,  13>^  in.  deep  and  (H  in.  in  dianu 
Aluminum  lined.  Four  aluminum  vessels— one 
12-qt.,  one  8-qt.  and  two  2  qt.;  three  large  bak. 
ing  and  roasting  disks;  one  disk  lifter;  folding 
baking  rack;  Duplex  alaminnm  mat  and  Duplex 
Cook  Book.  Shpg.  wt.,  126  lbs. 
Price,  without  legs  .,.,,, 
727A4S4S    Set  of  4  legs  ....     92.80 


$21.00 


Icars  are  bringing  food  and 
r^  York  for  exportation. 
P^^ed  here  and  are  available 
pigoods  to  yoiu      


fKOli^Sitm^moM^ 


mmfUgmttfeefif^n^ 
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Uses  for  Concrete  on  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W.  pa,  12.00  for  tne  best.  1^- .or  tne  next-best  and  5^0^^^^^^^ 


TOPIC  No  1239.  Makoh  15.— What  do  you 
i.oii«ldi»r  the  best  way  to  plant  torn  and 
h?^"'do%ou'do'uv  ^h,xt  fertiliser  do  you 
use  and  bow  do  you  apply  It  .'  l>o  you 
lant  "he  skme  variety  for  silage  as  you  do 
for  busking-.'  Will  you  plant  as  much  this 
year  as  you  did  last? 

ToiMC  No.  1240.  Ai'RiL  1.— Tell  us  about  cul- 
tlvatlng  and  spraving  potatoes  ^^  ^"^  ^"^ 
how  do  you  do  this  work  and  what  eftett 
do^s  It  have  on  the  cropV  Wm  Jo"  hnve 
to  get  different  equipment  for  this  worK 
this  year  to  make  up  for  a  shortage  of 
labor? 

Topic  No.  1241.  April  l.'.— StailonaiT  Kaso- 
llne  and  kerosene  engines.  >>e  Know 
what  use  they  were  this  winter  so  now  tell 
us  how  vou  use  them  during  the  sunnmer 
to  help  with  the  farm  and  Indoor  work  of 
all  kinds.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
how  mu«h  work  $1.00  worth  ©f  fuel  will 
do  for  you?  _^______ 


M.  G.  P.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— We  have 
made  walks  at  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  house,  water  closet  vaults,  chicken 
house  flows,  coal  bin  and  other  small 
construction  work  using  home  labor 
only,  with  fine  results.  Last  fall  we  built 
a  new  stave  silo  10  feet  in  diameter 
with  a  concrete  pit  five  feet  deep  from 
bottom  of  staves  to  floor  of  pit.  My  hus- 
band could  have  done  every  bit  of  the 
work  himself  only  his  time  was  needed 
on  farm  work  so  he  planned  it  and 
hired  Italian  laborers. 

My    husband     had    a     10-foot    circle 
made  at  the  woodworking  shop   where 
he    buys    lumber,    costing    $4.65.    with 
three   one-Inch   boards  six    inches   wide 
used  as   braces   for   the   circle   like  six 
spokes  in  a   wheel.     The  outer  part  of 
the  circle  was  of  two  layers  of  boards 
an  inch  thick  and  10  inches  wide  nailed 
together    firmly    and    sawed    to   a   true 
circle.     He  used  this  as  a  pattern,  and 
with  some  material  on  the  farm  made 
another  like  it,  excepting  that  he  used 
two-inch    plank   for   the   outside   of   the 
( ircle  he  made.    One  circle  was  used  for 
the  bottom  of  the  forms  for  the  pit,  the 
other  for  the  top,  while  the  inner  per- 
pendicular wall  was  of  seven-eighth-inch 
matched   floor   boards.     If   they   hadn't 
been    matched    it    would    have   required 
heavier  material.     Below  the  top  of  the 
ground    the    rough    earth    formed    the 
outer  wall.     Above  the  top  stout  stakes 
were  driven  at  close  intervals  and  two 
widths  of  six-inch  clapboards  were  bent 
about  as  the  outside  of  the  form,  after 
the  concrete  had   been  filled   in  to  the 
top  of  the  ground. 

The  concrete  was  mixed   in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  eight  of  cement  and 
unscreened    sand    or    sand    and    gravel. 
About    five    and    one-half    loads    of    the 
latter    were    used    at    50    cents    a    load. 
The  concrete  was   mixed   real   wet  and 
the    stones    dropped    into    it.    the    only 
tamping  necessary   being  the  use   of   a 
side  walk  scraper  or  blade  between  the 
stones   and    the    inner   wall    of   the   pit 
to  be  sure  it  was  smooth  and  that  tl.e 
stones  did  not  touch  the  inner  surface. 
After  the  walls  had  hardened  and  the 
forms  were  removed  the  Inner  wall  was 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  diluted 
pure  cement  to  make  it  water  tight  and 
the  floor  was  put  in.  from  two  to  three 
Inches  of  concrete,  by  hand.     This  also 
received  a  coat  of  cement   wash   later. 
A  covering  of  concrete  was  given  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  on  the  inside  where  the 
staves  set  on  the  wall,  to  make  a  tight 
Joint   or    seal.      Blue   clay    would    have 
been  as  good  or  better.     This  has  to  be 
removed  each  year,  or  often  as  needed. 
The  wall   above   ground   is   12   inches 
thick— thicker  than  was  really  necessary 
for  that  size  silo.     Below  ground  it  was 
from  12  to  16  inches,  as  the  holes  left 
by  stones  in  digging  left  the  outer  earth 
wall  irregular. 

In  setting  the  door  frame  in  the  under, 
ground  part  of  the  pit  great  care  has 
to  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly  plumb, 
as  it  will  affect  the  upper  structure  if 
it  is  not.  The  frame  has  to  be  set  be- 
fore the  concrete  is  put  in.  The  con- 
crete work  has  been  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts as  a  fine  job  in  every  way.  It 
cost  for  labor  and  material  about  $60. 
not  counting  hauling,  grading  or  most 
ot  the  materials  for  forms. 


ness  than  our  concrete  watering 
troughs.  We  make  them  three  inches 
thick  through  and  through,  sides,  bot- 
tom and  ends.  We  flrst  make  a  mould 
of  two-inch  plank  the  inside  measure- 
ments of  which  make  the  outside  meas- 
urements of  throughs  when  completed. 
Inside  of  this  mould  we  make  another 
mould  of  two-inch  plank,  leaving  a 
space  of  three  inches  between  outside 
and  inside  mould,"  which  is  to  make  the 
finished  trough. 

Spikes  are  now  driven  in  each  corner 
of  inside  mould  and  left  protruding 
three  inches,  after  which  Inside  mould 
is  placed  in  outer  mould.  The 
object  of  the  spikes  is  to  prevent  inside 
mould  reaching  bottom  of  outside  mould 
by  three  inches,  the  thickness  desired 
for  bottom  of  trough.  After  inside 
mould  has  been  placed  in  outer  mould, 
being  careful  to  leave  an  equal  space  on 
all  sides  all  is  ready  for  filling  the  bot- 
tom. When  it  has  been  filled  up  to  the 
bottom  of  inner  mould  a  tight  fitting 
plank  should  be  fitted  in  inner  mould 
and  allowed  to  rest  firmly  on  concrete 
in  bottom,  tacking  it  lightly  to  prevent 
it  rising  up  when  sides  are  being  filled. 

Filling  sides  and  ends  completes  the 
job,  after  which  the  top  should  be 
biuoothed  off  with  a  trowel.  We  make 
concrete  about  one-third  cement,  one- 
third  finely  crushed  rocks  and  the  rest 
sand.  The  mixture  should  be  poured 
into  moulds  sufficiently  thin  to  pene- 
trate every  nook  and  corner  if  holes  are 
to  be  avoided.  We  find  it  a  good  idea 
to  use  some  old  scrap  iron  in  mixture, 
placing  them  around  corners  and  all 
through  mixture  to  strengthen  trough. 
Old  buggy  tires  make  excellent  binders. 
As  concrete  troughs  are  very  heavy 
when  made,  we  find  it  best  to  cast  them 
where  wanted.  They  are  not  as  cheap 
wooden    watering    troughs,    but    we 


ing  make  good  forms  for  the  foundation. 
In  building  a  concrete  chimney  one  can 
often  use  the  walls  of  a  house  for  one 
or  two  sides  of  the  forms.  I  have  built 
a  chimney  in  a  thick  concrete  wall  with- 
out  any  outside  forms  except  those  used 
for  the  walls,  the  inside  forms  being  of 
boards  which  were  burned  out.  In  tbls 
case  the  boards  should  be  thin  so  they 
will  not  make  a  hot  fire.  I  have  used 
a  tapered  square  wood  form  for  the  in- 
side of  the  chimney.  I  believe  a  tapered 
round    metal    pipe   would    answer    well 

for  this.  ,  .  .   ^    ^^ , 

We    procured    a   block    machine    and 
made  a  quantity  of  blocks,  some  of  Vkrhich 
were  used   for  the  foundation,  porches 
and  steps  of  a  house.     I  have  a  home 
made  brick   mould   which   makes  brick 
for    chimneys.      This    is    made    of    two 
pieces  of  2x4   40   inches  long.     On  one 
side  are   grooves   one-fourth   inch   deep 
the    same    in    width.      These    are    2^ 
inches    apart    so    that    when    partitions 
nine  inches  long  of  one-fourth  inch  stuff 
are  put  in  them,  they  make  a  space  the 
size  of   a    brick   on   edge.     There   is  a 
piece  across  each  end  with  two  blocks 
nailed   on    to   hold   the   sides   together. 
This  mould  makes  12  bricks. 
i     I  made  a  concrete  mixer.     The  main 
I  part  was  a  tub  or  barrel  of  two  inch 
maple  staves  with  a  cover  to  fasten  on 
like  a  barrel  chifrn.    There  was  a  frame 
of  2x6  stuff.    Motor  power  was  a  gasoline 
engine.    A  belt  ran  on  a  tight  and  loose 
pulley  connected  to  the  small  ^hd  large 
gear    wheels    from    a    two-horse    tread. 
I  ran  two  car  loads  of  cement  through 
this  and  later  used  it  for  foundations 
on   two   houses. 


find  one  good  concrete  trough  is  worth 
a  half  a  dozen  wooden  ones.  There  is 
practically  no  end  to  their  life. 

W.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa.— We  have 
found  cement  profitable  in  the  pig  sty 
in  making  hogs  more  comfortable  and 
clean.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable 
for  sleeping  apartments  without  a  floor 
of  plank  or  boards  on  top.  We  use  it 
about  the  well  and  cistern  and  can 
hardly  realize  how  our  fathers  got  along 
without  it.  For  durability  and  cheap- 
ness in  making  walks  about  the  barn 
and  house  it  has  no  equal.  The  best 
silos  are  built  of  cement  blocks.  Nearly 
all  the  farms  in  our  community  have 
gravel  and  sand  beds  right  at  hand  so 
all  the  expense  we  have  is  buying  the 
cement,  the  rest  is  labor. 

In  using  it  in  horse  or  cow  stable 
it  is  best  to  finish  it  in  a  rough  surface. 
The  secret  in  making  a  durable  and 
complete  job  is  in  the  kind  of  material 
used  and  in  mixing  it  well  before  and 
after  the  water  is  applied.  One  to  seven 
or  eight  might  do  for  some  but  much 
better  results  come  from  one  to  four  or 
three.  We  have  a  neighbor  who  made  a 
large  watering  trough  that  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction,  using  one  part  ce- 
ment to  three  parts  good  sand  and  fine 
gravel  well  mixed. 

Cement  seems  to  be  growing  in  pop- 
ularity with  those  who  have  used  it 
longest  in  our  community.  If  you  do  not 
have  power  for  mixing,  use  a  hoe  with 
lots  of  vim.  The  numerous  ways  it 
can  be  used  are  not  yet  known  to  all. 
We  use  it  for  stopping  leaks  in  tin 
buckets  when  we  are  in  the  maple  sugar 
Industry;  also  wash  boilers  can  be  re- 
paired for  holding  but  not  for  heating. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— We 
have  done  quite  a  lot  of  concrete  work 
on  the  farm  in  the  last  few  years. 
While  all  our  work  has  given  satisfac- 
tion, possibly  nothing  has  given  us 
-more   satisfaction   and   general   useful- 


J.  U.,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.— In  some 
instances  the  flrst  cost  of  concrete  is 
less  than  that  of  lumber.  Sometimes  it 
costs  a  little  more  but  is  much  more 
e(  onomlcal  because  It  is  much  more  last- 
ing. I  have  used  it  for  chimneys, 
cistern,  side  walk,  floors,  porches  and 
foundations. 

For  mixing,  a  common  square  shovel 
is  the  proper  thing.  Where  a  wet  mix- 
ture is  to  be  made  a  tight  mortar  box 
Is  very  convenient.  For  ordinary  mix- 
tures, an  old  door  with  a  2x4  on  edge 
for  the  sides,  makes  a  good  box. 

For  forms  I  tise  boards  and  planks, 
l)oards  may  afterward  be  used  for 
sheathing  or  roofing.    Joists  for  a  build- 


H.    E.    S.,    Drewrys   Bluff,    Va.— Be- 
sides making  a  'feeding  floor  and  trough 
for    hogs,     I     have    used    concrete    to 
make   foundation   walls  for  two   barns. 
One    has    a   concrete    floor    throughout, 
stable  for  horses  and  cows,  also  a  drive- 
way 14x42  feet.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  such  a  floor  is  in  every  way 
superior  to  any  other  I  have  ever  used. 
The    horse    stable    floor    has    enough 
slope,    just   back   of   horses'    hind    feet, 
to  drain  well  and  with  a  board  floor  for 
the  front  feet  and  extending  to  the  back 
feet  and  plenty  of  bedding  to  absorb  the 
moisture.     My  horses  are  always  com- 
fortable and  I  save  all  the  manure  and 
with  a  manure  spreader  always  in  shed 
at  the  rear  of  stable  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  handle  manure  but  once. 

Very  seldom  do  I  see  a  rat,  they  can- 
not get  under  the  barn  floor  because 
the  foundation  walls  go  deep  in  the 
ground  and  sills  are  bolted  down  on 
walls.  I  also  made  concrete  approaches 
to  the  large  doors  and  in  front  of  the 
stable  doors  which  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory The  work  was  done  six  years  ago 
and  I  think  will  last  a  long  time  if  the 
Germans  don't  get  over  here. 

My  last  use  of  concrete  was  to  build 
a  foundation  and  floor  for  a  smoke 
house  about  three  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  floor  which  is  reinforced  with 
old  wagon  tires.  I  made  a  concrete  arch 
on  the  ground  under  the  floor,  leaving 
a  hole  in  the  side  large  enough  to  per- 
mit making  a  flre  in  the  arch,  and  a  six- 
inch  terracotta  pipe  from  the  arch 
through  the  floor  makes  a  smoke  house 
without  danger  of  flre.  By  making  the 
building  small  there  is  no  room  for  any 
thing  but  meat.  The  upper  part  is 
weather  boarded  and  with  a  cover  for 
the  key  hole  in  the  door,  the  flies  as 
well  as  mice  and  rats  are  excluded. 

In  making  forms  for  concrete  I  pre- 
fei  green  lumber  because  it  does  not 
swell  as  dry  lumber  does.  While  the 
cost  of  concrete  for  floors  Is  a  little 
above  boards,  the  results  are  far  ahead 
ot  lumber.  I  am  now  getting  ready  to 
construct  another  small  building  16x32 
and  expect  to  use  concrete  for  founda- 
tion and  floor.  I  have  also  used  con- 
crete as  retaining  walls  for  culverts 
on  public  roads,  and  I  have  yet  to  see 
trouble  from  washing.  A  good  screen, 
mixing  board,  bottomless  measuring 
box,  some  good  shovels,  a  hoe  and  rake, 
with  a  trowel  for  smoothing  constitute 


laid  a  floor  in  the  outside  shed  wher^ 
we  have  the  separator,  chum  and  boiler. 
We  had  ben  troubled  greatly  with  rais 
and  determined  to  drive  them  out  if 
possible.  We  dug  down  to  hard  pan 
about  18  Inches,  then  put  in  about  12 
inches  of  spalls  and  crushed  stone.  We 
then  made  a  grout  mixture  of  five  parts 
sand  and  one  part  cement,  this  we 
poured  down  through  the  stone  until 
all  the  cracks  were  filled.  We  next  put 
on  a  layer  of  crushed  stone  and  cement 
one  to  three  and  after  tamping  well 
put  on  a  finishing  coat  of  fine  material. 
Needless  to  say  we  have  no  rats  dig- 
ging through  this  springhouse  floor. 

Last  summer  we  took  our  old  cow 
stalls  and  replaced  them  with  oondete 
mangers  and  Improved  stanchions. 
For  our  forms  we  used  Inch  boards 
which  we  had  on  hand  at  that  time;  we 
found  however,  that  boards  of  that  size 
must  be  well  reinforced  as  they  tend  to 
spread  when  filled  with  the  green  mix- 
ture This  summer  when  our  old 
wooden  water  trough  gave  out  we  simply 
lined  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  concrete  and  now  It  Is  as  good 

as  new.  ,    ^       ,    * 

We  use  short  handled  shovels  for  mix. 
ing  the  stone  and  sand  and  a  hoe  to 
work  the  cement  with  the  sand.  We 
have  a  tamper  made  of  the  end  of  a 
railroad  tie  with  a  plank  spiked  to  the 
bottom  and  an  old  shovel  handle  stuck 
In  the  top  for  a  handle.  For  smoothing 
the  finishing  coating  we  use  the  regu. 
lar  trowl  and  mold. 

We  have  had  to  experiment  often  to 
get  a  good  mixture,  but  after  the  con* 
Crete  is  once  laid  we  can  not  see  how 
we  ever  got  along  without  it.  As  for 
a  comparison  of  cost  we  flnd  that  we  can 
do  the  work  ourselves  and  hence  flnd 
it  cheaper  than  brickwork  or  woodwork 
and  of  course  more  sanitary  and  last- 
ing. 


result  of  sixty -two  years  manufactur 
Ina  progress.  Practical  in  desisn,  elU- 
cient  and  simple  to  operate. 
V  Our  SUndard  Mills  are  buUt  In  four 
sizes,  2,000  to  16,000  feet  a  day.  Also  i  A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  )r 
Ught  sawing.  Farguhar  Doiible  Belt  P  •  t  d 
equals  the  flexibUlty  of  a  variable  f  net  ion 
feed  in  cutUncr.  besides  has  speed  for 
quick  return  ofCarrlaEe  with  bUr  reduc- 
Son  in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Lo« 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
quhar  Portable  Riffs.  The  Cornish  ai 
iUustrated  above  la  particularly  adaitcfl 
to  sawmilllnB,  because  the  offal  Iuum  r 
and  sawdust  can  be  used  for  f  ueL  Loco- 
motive RiK  bums  coal  or  wood,  and  i^  in 
every  sense  a  sreneral  purpose  farm  i.n- 
gine.  Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  also 
well  suited  for  sawmillinff. 

Write  us  conceminff  your  requ'><»- 
ments.  and  well  »end  Illustrated  C.iia- 
loffues.  and  recommend  a  suitable  outtii. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited 

Box  40».  York.  Pa. 

Alao  mantifacturerB  Thre»h«r;  Potato  Digjtri, 

OrxUn  Drilla,  Ctiltii'ntont,  HydratUio 

OUUr  ITttae*,  tto. 


my  tools. 


S.  M.  T.,  .Upland,  Pa.— For  three 
years  we  have  been  putting  in  our  spare 
time  at  odd  Jobs,  fixing  up  about  our 
buildings  with  concrete  floors  and 
drains.  We  have  a  square  platform  on 
which  we  mix  stone,  sand  and  cement. 
As  there  is  never  more  than  two  of  us 
to  work  at  It  we  aim  to  start  a  batch 
that  two  can  easily  mix  and  lay  In  a 
half   day.     Our   best  work  was  at  the 

1  springhouse    where    we    lined    the    old 
stone  wall  arouncl  ttie  flpring  and  then 


SEE-SAW 


Concrete  Mixer 

▲  new  Idea  that  Ukes  the  twckache  a.id  v--^ ,  b. 
oat  of  the  work.    Will  pay  for  luielf  "»  ,"",y,t,r 
▲  batch  mixer  that  naves  5<^  of  the  cement.  » 
than  a  barrel  mixer  for  hlorkn.  tile,  or  po"" 

ITIip  men  like  It.     Price,  |15.  \  irirlnl*- 

HUUIde  Sprayer  r<>..  Chariot  K'iiv.lle.  ^"'•^^ 

For  prompt  attenUon  tell  oiir  ajjj^ 
tisers  you  "UM  It  In  Th«  Practice 
Farmer  **  .    , 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

'Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorge, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  school  yard  was  not  like  the  one 
whi(  h  Laddie  and  Polly  had  known  In 
the  city.  It  was  more  than  an  open  con- 
crete space  to  run  around  on  and  did 
not  have  a  high  iron  fence  around  it 
with  a  locked  gate  and  an  old  man  sell- 
ing penny  pretzels  and  candles  through 
the  bars.  It  was  really  a  space  of  about 
a  half  acre  at  the  edge  of  a  big  woods 
and  the  ground  back  of  the  building 
sloped  sharply  down  to  a  little  creek 
called  Dismal  Run. 

"So  you  want  to  know  how  ,Miss 
Pickle  knew  you  dropped  a  marble,  do 
yovi?"  said  Soapy,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
Laddie  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had 
been  cut  down  for  wood  to  start  the 
fires  in  the  school. 

"Well  I  will  tell  you  if  you  promise 
not  to  tell  anybody,"  continued  Soapy. 
"Did  you  notice  that  glass  door  going 
into  the  cloak  room  just  at  the  right  of 
Miss  Pickle's  desk?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Laddie.  "And  I  no- 
ticed she  half  opened  it  before  she 
started  to  write  on  the  blackboard." 

"That  is  Just  the  secret,  said  Soapy. 
"It  makes  a  reflection  just  like  a  look- 
ing glass  and  she  can  see  what  Is  going 
on  in  half  the  room.  That  is  where 
she  makes  all  us  fellows  and  the  tom- 
boys sit— all  her  'pets*  have  the  three 
rows  of  desks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
loom." 

"Now  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want 
to  know,"  added  Laddie  after  he  had 
ftudied  a  minute  what  excuse  he  could 
i.iake  to  have  his  seat  moved  in  the 
fhool  room,  "I  want  to  know  why  they 
.  icknamed  you  "Soapy." 

"That  is  not  a  nickname,"  replied 
Soapy  indignantly,  "that  Is  my  title.  We 
had  a  contest  one  day  in  the  wash  room 
and  I  was  the  only  boy  who  could  chew 
soap  and  spit  bubbles." 

As  the  two  boys  looked  up  they  caught 

a  glimpse    of    a    small    object    moving 

hurriedly  toward   a  large  hickory  tree. 

"Look  at  that  rat  with  a  red  bushy 

tail,"  said  Laddie  in  surprise. 

"That  Is  not  a  rat,  that  is  a  ground 
hackey,"  laughed  Soapy.  "Didn't  you 
ever  see  one  of  them  before?" 

"No."  said  Laddie,  "all  we  have  run- 
ning around  in  the  city  are  dogs,  cats, 
rats  and  mice. 

"Wait  until  I  show  him  to  you,"  said 
Soapy  as  he  went  toward  the  tree. 

Soapy  knew  that  the  hackey  would 
always  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
from  him  so  he  went  back  of  it  and  the 
little  red  animal  was  forced  to  the  other 
side.  The  hackey  had  heard  the  noise 
at  recess  often  enough  to  know  not  to 
fear  it  but  was  still  cautious  about 
boys. 


Laddie  was  amused  at  the  way  the 
hackey's  tall  worked  and  the  chattering 
noise  he  made.  Then  a  new  thought 
struck  him.  "Now  you  come  baclq. 
Soapy,"  called  Laddie,  "and  let  me  get 
closer  to  him." 

When  the  boys  changed  positions 
Laddie  spoke  as  loud  as  he  dared, 
the  magic  word,  and  then  instead  of 
playing  hide  and  seek  the  hackey  stayed 
at  the  back  of  the  tree  with  him. 

"What  do  you  eat  and  where  do  you 
live,    little    Red    Coat?"    asked    Laddie. 

"I  eat  nuts  and  live  in  that  stone 
wall,"   was  the  reply. 

"Nuts!"  exclaimed  Laddie,  "why  I 
haven't  seen  a  peanut  stand  since  we 
left  the  city." 

"I  eat  walnuts,  butternuts  and  hick- 
ory nuts,"  .  said  Laddie's  new  friend. 
"Don't  you  know  what  they  are?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "but  once  I  had  five 
cents  worth  of  chestnuts." 

"Well  you  Just  wait  until  this  fall 
and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  get  plenty 
of  nuts,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  chest- 
nuts are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  used 
to  be,"  added  the  little  hackey. 

"I  wish  you  would  call  me  chipmunk, 
however"  said  Laddie's  friend.  "Some 
people  call  me  ground  squirrel  and  more 
Just  plain  ground  hackey,  as  Soapy  does, 
but  In  any  event  I  belong  to  the  great 
squirrel  family  and  you  can  flnd  me  and 
my  relations  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  Australia.  I  got  the  name 
squirrel  from  the  fact  that  I  carry  my 
tail  curled  over  my  body  and  that  is  the 
nearest  my  present  friends  could  get  to 
the  Greek  word  which  describes  this 
habit  of  mine." 

"As  I  told  you,"  continued  the  ground 
hackey,  "I  like  nuts  all  right  and  none 
are  too  hard  for  my  sharp  teeth  but  I 
also  like  birds  eggs  and  especially  young 
birds.  Many  meals  have  I  had  of  this 
kind  while  the  mother  and  father  birds 
tried  their  best  to  scare  me  away.  I 
have  to  be  careful  around  farm  houses, 
however,  because  two  of  my  brothers 
were  shot  for  robbing  birds  nests." 

Soapy,  who  had  gone  off  with  some 
of  his  old  playmates  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  returned  to  Laddie  and  could 
not  understand  why  the  little  chipmunk 
was  so  friendly  to  him. 

"How  did  you  get  on  the  same  side 
of  that  tree  as  the  hackey?"  asked 
Soapy. 

"I  can't  tell  you  that  now,"  replied 
Laddie. 

"Not  even  when  I  told  you  all  that 
I  did?"  said  Soapy. 

Before  Laddie  could  reply  Miss  Pickle 
was  ringing  the  bell  out  of  the  window 
and  everybody  ran  to  see  who  would  be 
III  flrst.         {Continued  next  issue.) 


and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  to 
win  the  war.  I  WILL  GIVE  PRIZES 
to  the  ten  boys  and  girls  who  I  think 
have  done  the  best  work  or  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices — handsome  silk  knit 
neckties  to  the  hoys,  hooks  to  the  girls. 

Now  come  ou  P.  I.  O.'s — tell  me  all 
about  it — and  to  be  sure  the  right  ones 
win  the  prizes,  and  that  none  of  us 
imagine  we  have  done  a  little  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  have,  please  get  father, 
mother  or  teacher  to  add  a  note  at  the 
end  of  your  letter  saying  that  the  ac- 
count you've  given  me  Is  just  right.  Re- 
member your  letter  must  reach  me  hy 
March  20;"  the  names  of  the  prize  win- 
ners will  be  printed  in  the  April  1st 
issue. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  give  up  the  -'^t 
of  my  space  to  one  of  our  boys  who 
wants  to  tell  us  about  his  garden.  It's  a 
story  of  hard,  plucky  work,  and  success. 

Can  any  of  the  rest  of  us  equal  it? 

.  Your  devoted      ^ 

Dear  Practical  Farmer  : — 

I  am  a  little  boy  12  years  old  and  as  I 
have  a  garden  of  my  very  own  I  would  like 
to  tell  about  It — and  mayl>e  help  soizie  other 
boy  or  girl  to  take  an  interest  in  a  garden. 

We  had  a  small  piece  of  ground  about  50 
feet  square  which  had  been  used  for  a  hog 
lot,  but  as  it  was  too  near  the  house  pupa 
had  a  lot  fenced  for  the  hogs  farther  away, 
so  the  old  lot  had  not  t>een  used  in  over  a 
year.  I  decided  I  would  like  to  have  a  gar- 
den so  I  asked  if  could  use  the  old  hog  lot. 
Papa  said  I  could  but  said  it  was  so  rocky  I 
could  not  make  much  on  it. 

It  certainly  was  rocky.  I  picked  up  all  I 
could  and  threw  them  in  a  ditch  ;  when  papa 
had  il  plowed  for  me  I  picked  up  rucks  again  ; 
my  little  six-years-old  brother  helped  me ; 
some  of  the  ro<,'k8  were  so  heavy  we  had  to 
roll  them  off.  Papa  said  I  could  have  manure 
from  the  barn,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to 
haul  It  ;  so  my  little  brother  and  I  dragged 
It  In  nn  old  tin  tub.  It  was  a  hard  .lob  and 
we  did  not  put  on  as  much  as  the  ground 
needed  but  we  had  a  good  garden  any   way. 

I    had   a    little   money   so   I    ordered   seeds 


with  It.  I  sure  did  enjoy  making  out  my 
seed  order  and  planting  the  seeds  too  ;  mamma 
told  me  what  would  be  best  to  plant  and  »be 
gave  me  some  of  her  seeds.  I  planted  three 
rows  onions,  three  rows  early  beets,  three 
rows  early  turnips,  one  row  radishes,  one  row 
lettuce,  two  rows  large  red  tomatoes,  two 
rows  large  yellow  tomatoes,  one  row  cucum- 
bers, five  rows   bush  beans. 

They  grew  fine  but  the  weeds  grew  too ! 
We  dug  and  pulled  and  pulled  and  dug  and 
kept  the  garden  very  clean.  I  planted  peas 
and  beans  around  the  fence — this  saved  stick- 
ing them. 

I  planted  my  garden  early  as  I  could 
hardly  wait  'till  the  time  to  plant ;  so  I 
had  early  vegetables  to  sell.  Papa  didn't  go 
to  town  often  so  I  went  with  a  nelghl>or 
who  went  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
with  produce.      I   would  take  a   large   basket 

5ull  of  whatever  was  ready  at  that  time, 
always  washed  my  beets,  turnips  and  rad- 
ishes and  tried  to  have  everything  clean  and 
nice ;  I  think  they  sold  better  too.  I  had 
very  good  luck  selling  as  I  went  to  the  houses 
with  the  produce  man.  I  sold  good  sized  beets 
and  turnips  at  10  cents  a  dozen,  radishes  five 
cents  a  dozen,  lettuce  one  cent  a  bunch  (they 
were  not  big  bunches  like  the  ones  shipped 
in)  peas  and  beans  20  cents  a  gallon,  onions, 
six  for  five  cents.     My  flrst  sale  was 

3  gallon    peas     60 

6  bunches  onions 30 

3  bunches  radishes    15 

20  bunches   lettuce    20 

5  bunches  beets 25 


$1.50 


The  next  week  I  made  two  trips  and  every 
week  for  some  time.  The  first  week  In  August 
I  cleaned  off  all  the  garden  except  a  very 
little  and  planted  It  in  early  bush  beans ; 
these  I  sold  for  $1  a  bushel. 

My  little  brother  helped  me  all  he  could 
so  I  gave  him  a  dime  erery  time  I  sold  a 
load.  I  bought  us  a  nice  large  express  wagon, 
a  nice  sweater  apiece  and  both  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  some  other  little  things.  I  still 
had  a  few  dollars.  I  am  saving  some  to  buy 
seed,  for  next  summer  I  expect  to  have  a 
better  garden.  I  have  taken  off  a  lot  of 
rocks  and  put  on  a  lot  of  manure — It's 
so  much  easier  to  work  with  the  wagon  than 
It  was  with  an  old  tub. 

I  help  mamma  In  her  garden  and  hoe  corn 
and  potatoes.  I  like  to  play  too,  but  think 
the  little  boys  ought  to  help  all  they  can  on 
the  farm  while  the  big  boys  are  In  the  war. 

I  like  The  Practlcnl  Farmer.  I  like  Uncle 
George  and  all  bis  letters,  also  "The  Magic 
Word."  I  hope  other  boys  will  try  my  plan 
of  gardening,  as  there  are  little  waste  patches 
that  could  be  made  Into  good  gardens  on 
nearly  all  farms. — A.  S.,  Canton,  N.  C. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Dear  P.  I.  O.'s :— 

What  are  you — not  your  fathers,  mo- 
thers, brothers,  sisters  or  friends,  but 
YOU— doing  to  help  win  the  war? 

Of  (ourse  you're  doing  something, 
ar'nt  you?  Every  American  boy  and 
girl  should  be  helping  some  way — yes, 
and  In  several  different  ways. 

How:-  Well,  first  of  all  there's  "food 
production;"  that  means  "war  gardens," 
extra  work  on  the  farm.  In  the  dairy.— 
anywhere  or  any  way,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  help  the  war  has  taken  away,  or 
to  increase  the  amount  the  farm  pro- 
auoes.  For  you  there  has  never  been  a 
ume  when  it  has  been  so  important 
inat  our  farms  grow  as  much  food  for 
man  and  beast  as  now. 

Th»5n— there's  "food  conservation : " 
leo  ..  !."*'^"^  "meatless"  days  and  "wheat- 
•ess   days  and  "porkless"  days,  the  using 

'^'^^''  sugar— depriving  ourselves  of 
Sa/  u  *^®  ^^*"88  we  like  and  have 
like       -       ^^^  eating  things  we  don't 


soldiers  and  sailors  comfortable  and 
well;  knitting — sweaters,  helmets,  wrist- 
lets, stockings  and  caps — and  it  isn't 
only  the  girls  that  can  help  this  way — 
Boys  you  are  in  on  this,  too!!  Why,  do 
you  know  here  In  Philadelphia  the  boys 
In  the  schools  are  regularly  knitting  for 
the  soldiers — and  doing  good  work,  too. 
My  boy  Is  a  good  knitter  and  Is  doing  his 
bit  with  the  needles — and  he's  no  "sissy" 
either! 

Another  thing — Uncle  Sam  needs  our 
money,  and  while  we  can't  all  buy  Lib- 
erty Bonds  a  lot  of  us  can  buy  Thrift 
and  War  Saving  Stamps;  and  while  we 
are  helping  win  the  war  by  forking  out 
the  cash  it's  a  mighty,  good  thing  for 
us  too,  for  we'll  get  it  all  back  again 
with  interest.  If  some  of  you  are  put- 
ting your  quarters  Into  Thrift  Stamps  I 
believe  1  could  help  you.    Ask  me! 

But,  pshaw — what's  the  use  of  my 
telling  you  ways  to  help  win  the  war — 
bet  you  are  helping  in  a  lot  of  ways 
I  don't  know  anything  about!     But  I'd 


Here's  what  Gertrude  (Maryland) 
says  she  thinks  of  us: 

"The  P.  I.  O.  Club  Is  simply  great, 
It's  ways  are  very  much  up-to-date; 
If  all  around  the  world  you  go 
You  can't  find  a  club  to  match  P.  I.  O." 

This  same  Gertrude  has  some  inter- 
esting things  to  tell  us  about  her  school 
in  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all  interested; 
Some  school,  I  think! 

We  have  a  one-room  school  with  31  chil- 
dren on  the  roll  and  the  best  teacher  in  the 
county.  We  had  a  picnic  one  year  and  re- 
ceived enough  money  to  buy  an  organ  and 
bookcase  with  a  lot  of  story  books.  Lust 
llalloween  we  had  a  box  social  and  Halloween 
party  and  raised  enough  money  to  get  a 
v'lctrola  and  15  recoi-ds  and  a  water  cooler. 
Every  Friday  afternoon  the  girls  learn  to 
sew,  knit.  tat.  crochet  or  embroider,  while 
the  boys  make  picture  frames,  bird  houses, 
stools,   magazine   stands   and   portieres. 

So  many  of  my  boys  and  girls  want 
to  hear  from  other  members  of  the  P. 
I.  O.  that  I  can't  begin  to  publish  their 
requests.  So  here  is  my  plan:  If  you 
want  to  "get  acquainted"  Just  write  a 
letter  to  an  unknown  P.  I  O.  member  of 
about  your  own  age,  put  it  in  an  un- 
addressed  envelope  with  a  three  cent 
stamp  on  it;  enclose  that  envelope  in 
a  letter  to  me,  tell  me  to  what  state 
you  wish  it  sent,  and  your  own  age; 
I'll  address  and  mail  it  to  one  of  our 
members.  Be  sure  to  remember  this, 
however, — you  must  not  seal  the  letter 
you  want  forwarded;  I  will  seal  It  be- 
fore I  forward  It — but  /  will  forward  no 
letter  that  comes  to  me  sealed. 

Margaret  (Maryland)  writes  me  about 
her  kitten  "Blackie" — "not  a  white  mark 
on  him" — and  that  reminds  me — Has 
anybody  seen  my  cat?  He  was  the  nicest 
fellow — one  of  my  very  best  friends;  but 
he  disappeared  a  week  before  Christmas, 


was  "Nip" — or  rather  we  called  him  that 
for  short — his  real  name  was  "Nlp-and' 
Tuck;"  you  see  it  was  always  nip-and- 
tuck  between  my  youngsters  as  to  who 
should  get  him  first  and  have  him  long* 
est!  I  think  he  understood  what  we 
said  to  him — he  acted  as  if  he  did — ^and 
he  had  more  loving  and  petting  than 
any  cat  I  ever  saw;  and  In  spite  of  that 
he  left  us!  I  hope  nothing  dreadful 
happened  to  him,  that  he  has  found  a 
happy  home  and  that  some  time  he  will 
come  back  and  visit  us.  He  is  black, 
with  four  white  feet,  a  white  shirt- 
front  and  just  a  tip  of  white  on  his  tail. 
Anybody  seen  him? 

I  wish  more  of  you  boys  and  girls 
would  tell  me  about  your  pets — you 
must  have  some  wonderfully  Interesting 
and  clever  ones.  We'll  all  be  delighted 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  won't  iive» 
P.  I.  O's? 

One  of  our  girls  (Jessie — Maryland) 
wants  to  learn  how  to  play  some  new* 
games.  Won't  some  of  you  York  State, 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  or  Ohio 
boys  and  girls  tell  this  Maryland  girl 
about  the  games  you  play,  and  in  return 
I'm  sure  she  will  tell  you  about  one  of 
hers.  Let's  have  a  "game  exchange" 
right  here  on  this  page  soon — and  since 
you  started  it,  Jessie,  why  not  tell  yours 
to  start  the  ball  rolling. 

Emma  (New  Jersey).  Thank  you  for 
your  post  cards — but  who  told  you  that 
George  Washington's  horse  was  named 
"Blueskin?"     Tell  me  about   it,   please. 

Ernest  (Connecticut)  asks  If  our  P. 
I.  O's  are  buying  Thrift  Stamps.  He  is! 
Good  idea,  Ernest — all  our  boys  and 
girls  ought  to  be  doing  it.  I  can  help 
any  of  you  who  are — just  "ask  me"  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  one — or 


and  saddened  our  Holidays.     His  name  ,  several — Thrift  Stamps  quite  easily. 


llffh»f ^  ^^JJ.  perhaps,  in  order  that  our    like  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  to 
"Knilne  mar>  ««^  *u .x.^  .... fl„j  ^^^    ^^  GOING  TO  MAKE  YOU  A 

PROPOSITION: 

Between  now  and  March  20th  I  want 
all  my  boys  and  girls  to  tell  me  about 
the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing 


tlonR  ♦?  nien  and  those  of  the  other  na 
kin?    #  ^  *^^  ®"  o"*"  side  may  have  the 
AlIk    ..'**°^  ^o  K*ve  them  strength  to 
ao  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting, 
^nen— making   things   to    keep   our 


PLEDGE.  10 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conicience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 

(Name*) • • 

(Address)  P.  O R.  F.  D 

Age Stfttc ..    .•'••..■. **... 

*  Write  or  print,  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  yoor  I'l  and  croM  Tovr  T*a 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 
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TKU  i.  th.  farn.  wo^.n'.  o«,n  depart«.nt-.or  the^^^^^^^  ^^^^TL^l 

.,pic.  of  everyday  mtere.t  to  the  ;^°™*"  •  ^^  ^^^^  J^the  t^^^^^^  under  di.cuwion  but  ai«>  to  propo.e 
.xpect.  you  not  only  »«  -"'^hrbeU  let  "r  publUhid  here^  each  i..ue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
topic,  for  future  di.cu8..on..     J»*  ''"f  ,i*|;*d  ^^  ^jil  pay  fifty  cenU.     Addre« 

ever  try  to  grow  drug  plants  on  a  commer- 
cliil  sc-uleV 

Ai'uii.  15.— What  at-e  you  <»oj"S  "i;^^  P>an  to 
do  this  suraraer.  to  help  win  the  war  ^«iae 
from  Ued  Cross  or  any  other  O'*?"'"^^^ 
iXf  work  m  your  townV  IMease -do  not 
write  more  than  250  words. 
Get  your  contribution  in  early.     If  it  does  not 

reach  us  at   least    IS   days   before   the  date  ot 

issue,  it  will  be  too  late 


TvrvH.'H   15— What   pieces  of  household  furni- 
ture   haie    v,.i.    P  ireha.sed   during    the   year 
vl  kh    l.av..   Kivru    you   sallsfartion  V      Shall 
ws  11     live   with   "What-nots-   and   "four- 
ostr's.'-    or   «et    modern   f '""'V'r^;  ^^,.,    J^e 
von     found    aiiv    speilal    use    for    dlsuirueu 
•unniureV      Wiml 'variety   of   wood   do  you 
like  iH^st    for  diniuK  and  bed   room  .' 
AiTii    1    —What   kind   and   how   do   you   raise 
^  le'lKs    in    the    vegetable    garden  V      H/d  \.  u 
you    prepare    them    for    winter/      Did    jou 


Feeding  and  Caring  for  Young  Chicks 


Mrs.  L.  M.  J.,  Port  Murray,  N.  Y.— 
Last  year  I  started  incubation  Jan- 
uary 21.  and  66  percent  hatched. 
It  was  the  coldest  day  of  the  year,  four 
below  zero,  when  I  took  them  to  the 
hover,  but  I  did  not  lose  any. 

I  fed  them  first  three  days: three  parts 
bread  crumbs,  three  parts  oat  meal,  one  i 
part    hard    boiled    eggs    (20   min.)    and, 
varm  milk  mixed  with  baby  chick  grit ! 
ami    'hnrcoal    to    avoid    bowel    trouble 
Fiom    the   first   day   grit,   charcoal   and 
tepid    water    are    always    accessible    to 
the    chicks.      First    day    they    get    five 
meals,    second    day.    four;     third     day. 
three    with   chick    food   dropped    on   top 
and    after    that    chick    food    only    until  | 
six    weeks   old.      From    the    fourth    day 
they    got    greens    at    12    o'clock,    either 
sprouted  oats  (the  green  tops  cut  small) 
or    alialfa    mixed    with    growing    mash 
and  milk  or  water  (warm). 

The  litter  is  always  kept  clean,  one 
in(h  deep  all  over  and  chick  food 
thrown  into  it  to  teach  them  to  scratch. 
After  six  weeks  old  they  get  growing 
mash  and  developing  food,  the  last  at 
1  30  p.  m.;  growing  mash  in  self-feed- 
ing hopper  all  day  long.  When  12 
weeks  old  they  are  moved  on  range. 

I  always  count  on  getting  20  grown 
up  pullets  out  of  every  100  eggs  put  in 
in.  ubator.  As  a  rule  I  get  much  more, 
but  then  I  have  tlie  pick  and  can  sell 
the  rest  as  broilers. 


ered  with  clean  sand  an  inch  or  more 
deep      We  never  feed   little  chicks  till 
they   are   36   hours   old.     The   first   and 
only  feed  they  get  for  eight  or  ten  days 
is  prepared  chick  feed.     This  is  a  com- 
pcsition  of  millet,  wheat,  corn  and  other 
R-ains      The  wheat  and  corn  of  course 
ihas   ben    crushed.      With   the   first   feed 
lour  chickens  are  given  water  and  char- 
Icoal.     When   eight  or  ten   days  old   we 
I'cgin  feeding  some  hard  boiled  eggs,  be- 
ginning on  about  three  eggs  to  one  hun- 
dred chicks  and  increasing  them  to  sonae 
six   or  eight   per  day   till  they   are  old 
enough  to  remove  from  yard  and  given 
range,    which    is    from    20    to    25    days. 
;  Sliortly  after  introducing  eggs  to  their 
rations  we  also  feed  some  table  scraps, 
blood  meal,  etc.     By  starting  our  chicks 
OH  this  dry  feed  and  hatching  eggs  from 
a   robust  strain  of  thoroughbred   fowls, 
wc  scarcely  know  what  white  diarrhoea 
is      Our  brooders  are  carefully  cleaned 
aiid  sterilized  before  being  used  for  the 
second    brood.       Our    mortality     ran'y 
ever    reaches    lO'/r     of    those    hatched. 
Last  season   we  safely  bropded  94 Vc   of 
al«  ( hickens  hatched.     When  we  put  our 
little  chicks  to  bed  at  night  we  take  all 
the  drinking   vessels  to  the  house  and 
sterilize   them    with    hot    water,    taking 
them    back    to    brooders   next    morning. 
We  are  buying  an  extra  incubator  and 
expect  to  raise  more  chickens  this  sea- 
son than  last. 


cover  the  floor  with  fine  sand  and  cut 
straw  or  chaff,  to  a  depth  of  one  inch, 
to  prevent  leg  weakness.  For  the  nrst 
36  hours  we  feed  nothing  but  butter- 
milk, keeping  it  always  before  them  and 
making  sure  that  each  chick  drinks. 
Then  for  two  or  three  days  we  feed 
yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  with  a  few 
rolled  oats  or  bread  cruml)s,  feeding 
four  times  a  day.  After  this  we  feed 
a  good  chick  feed  in  the  litter,  letting 
chicks  work  for  it,  and  keep  tlie  fol- 
lowing mash  before  them  ail  the  time. 
Middlings,  six  parts;  bran,  three  parts; 
cornmeal,  six  parts,  beefscrap,  three 
parts;  alfalfa  meal  two  parts. 

When  the  chicks  become  too  large  for 
the  small  brooders,  we  place  them  in  a 
large  wooden  brooder  with  largest  pos- 
sible runway  adjoining.  To  avoid  gapes 
this  runway  must  have  a  board  lloor 
preferably  up  off  the  ground,  and  the 
floor  must  be  covered  with  sand  and  lit- 
ter, to  prevent  leg  weakness.  We  keep 
the  chicks  in  this  brooder  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  go  on  the  roosts, 
giving  the  same  feed,  with  the  addition 
of  coarser  scratch  feed  as  they  grow 
older,  fresh  green  sods  every  day  and 
always  plenty  of  buttermilk  and  fresh 
water. 


Mrs.     C.     C.     C,     Jr.,     Penn    Laird, 

Va.-  We  use  altogether  coal  stove 
brooders  for  oifr  chickens.  Some  we 
bought  and  some  my  husband  made. 
Poth  however,  are  operated  on  the 
same  principle  and  give  perfectly  satis- 
fpctory  results.  When  chickens  are 
tv.oroughly  dry  we  take  them  from  the 
incubator  and  place  them  in  the 
biooder.  which  we  heat  up  fully  a  half 
(lav  before.     We  keep  brooder  floor  cov- 


M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  !*».-— 
After  the  chicks  are  hatched,  and  shells 
removed.  I  leave  them  in  the  incubator, 
(or  an  empty  box  with  the  hen)  for  two 
or  three  days,  without  food.  Then  re- 
move from  the  incubator  and  feed  sand, 
then  bread  crumbs  and  in  a  few  days 
mix  in  some  granulated  corn  meal.  I 
also  give  them  curd  or  sour  milk 
irom  the  first,  but  never  feed  both 
sweet  and  sour  milk,  as  that  will  de- 
range their  digestion.  ,.  x  *  ^ 
When  about  four  weeks  old  I  feed 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat,  until 
able  to  eat  whole  corn, 

1  usually  raise  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  the  hatch,  but  I  did  not  set  as  many 
eggs  as  usual  last  year,  as  the  price  of 
eggs  was  so  high,  for  if  not  successful, 
the  loss  would  be  great.  But,  if  at  all  j 
possible,  will  set  more  eggs  this  year 
than  I  did  last  year  for  we  are  surer 
ot  greater  profits  than  ever  before. 


Mrs.      H.      McK.,      Mercer,      Pa.— 

Ab  soon  as  our  chicks  are  hatched  we 
take  them  from  the  nests  and  place 
them  in  small  brooders  made  from  the 
heavy  pasteboard  boxes  in  which  Mason 
fruit  jars  are  purchased,  one  of  which 
will  accommodate  about  30  chicks.  Ad- 
jacent to  each  brooder  we  place  a  larger 
wooden  box,  cutting  an  opening  into 
the  brooder.  This  box  provides  a  feed- 
ing ground  and  place  for  exercise.     We' 


Mrs.  F.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— 1  find 
the  very  best  food  for  chicks  the  first, 
few  dav  or  a  week  to  be  bread, 
either  wheat  or  brown  bread,  squeezed 
dry  in  milk— both  to  be  in  good  whole- 
some condition.  It  is  a  complete  food 
for  them  and  no  indigestion  ever  results 
from  its  use.  I  then  slowly  begin  to 
add  a  little  bran,  pin  head  oat  meal 
01  rolled  oats  and  a  little  corn  meal. 
\ising  milk  as  a  wetting,  as  it  is  a  valu- 
able regulator  in  chick  life. 

For  the  early  or  March  chicks  I  pre- 
fer a  good  hen  mother.  She  can  give 
them  the  desired  exercise,  and  the  fre- 


quent warm-up  naps,  and  there  Is  never 
any  loss  from  chilling  as  there  is  with 
the  best   of   brooders   in   cold   weather. 
I  let  them  have  the  sun  of  a  warm  buse- 
ment  with  deep  chaff  and  ^layseed  litter, 
and  a  coop  which  each  hen  is  shut  ud  ia 
nights   until   she   learns   her  own  qiiar- 
ters.     After   the  first   week   I   began  to 
give  one  feed  a  day,  then  after  two  or 
three   weeks   two   feeds   a   day   of   (om- 
merclal  chick  feed,  or  a  home-made  mU. 
ture  of  wheat  put  through  a  little  hand 
mill    to    break    it,    cracked    corn    and 
rolled    oats,    in    proportions    two.    two, 
one  respectively.    I  give  five  feeds  a  day 
until   ten  days  or  more  old,  then   four 
feeds  and  after  that  three  feeds  a  day. 
By  that  time  they  have  a  box  of  dry 
bran    with    about    10%    beef    scraps  al- 
ways where  they   can  help   themselves, 
with  water  and  chopped  vegetable  waste 
ill   plenty.      1    cannot   recall    losing  any 
chicks   so   raised    for   three   years   past 
for  all  are  sturdy  and  vigorous: 

Mrs.    E.    M.    A.,    Ashville,    N.    Y.-^ 
The  first  food  of  our  chicks  consists  of 
the  unfertile  eggs  culled  out  of  the  in- 
cubator  at  the  last  test.     We  boil  them 
hard,  cut  them   in   two,   place  them  on 
the  shell  end  within  reach  of  the  chicks, 
and  the  "embryo  biddies"  -do  the  rest. 
Almost  immediately,  too,  we  give  them 
all    they    want    of    a   commercial   chick 
feed.      Later    we    feed    the    commercial 
"developer."     In  a  few  days  (or  at  once. 
if    the    ground    is    warm)     we    put   the 
chicks    outside    where    they    can    hunt 
worms,  within   an  enclosure,   of  course, 
so  they  can't  wander  away  and  get  lost 
If  the  ground   is  too  cold  to  put  them 
out  or  if  it  rains,  we  cut  a  big  sod  and 
Invert  it  in  their  box.    They  like  it  just 
as  well.     If  the  box  requires  extra  heat. 
a  big  jug  or  can  filled  with  hot  water 
and  placed  in  the  center  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  stove  or  a  broad  soapstone 
heated    moderately    and    placed    in  the 
bottom,   well  covered   with  newspapers, 
serves    the    same    purpose    very    nicely. 
A  soft  woolen   cloth,  so   arrange.!  that 
it  might  be  dropped  close  down  over  the 
chicks  at  night,  makes  an  ideal     hover" 
and     they     enjoy     It     immensely.     We 
usually   raise   fully   90%    of   the  chicki, 
hatched,  but  we  sold  our  Incubator  some 
time   ago.      I    didn't   set   any   eggs  last 
year  and  I  certainly  shall  not  this  year. 
I  may  buy  a  few  day-old  chicks  but  I 
shall  handle  poultry  very  "gingerly,"  Kl 
at  all.  so  long  as  the  business  contmn^^ 
to   be    in    such    a   precarious    conditio 
I    culled    my   flock   of   winter   layers    ' 
25  of  the  very  best  last  fall,  and.  unless 
conditions    change    very    materially.  I 
don't    care    to    have    It    appreciably  in- 
creased   next    winter.      The    pro(  ess  of 
raising  baby  chicks  is  simple,  compared 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  big 
flock  at  a  profit  on  four  and  five  dollar 
corn. 


Will  You  Be  the  Key  To  Unlock  this  Opportum 


You  want  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  help  our  American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

No  matter  what  you  are  already  doing.  The  Pockrt  Testament  Uague  suggests  a  work 
that  you  can  readily  carry  on  with  your  other  activities. 

The  Pocket  Testament  I.eaRue  has  a  field  staff  now  traveling  from  camp  to  camp, 
holding  meetings  under  an  itinerary  prepared  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  and  putting  I  estaments 


DOMT  TH.S«  «>V»  IK  A  SOCTHW.ST^RN  ^.KPKR  TAMP  ..«M  C.-.O  TO  SHOW  THr.«  TK,TAMKKT»  f     ...»  VO-   „„UP  TO  KURH.5H 

I  HAT  PART  OF  TMUR  OUTFIT  .' 


directly  into  tht  hands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  agree  to  carry  the  little  book  wherever 
they  go,  and  to  read  a  chapter  a  day. 

You  can  share  definitely  in  this  work-and  your  part  in  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  work— in  the  following  ways:  _ 

1.  Send  for  literature  telling  the  story  of  The  Pocket  Testa- 
ment League. 

2.  Secure  a  presentation   of    the   plan    before    your   Sunday 
School,  and  your  Grange. 

3.  Arrange  to  have  your  Sunday  School  and  your  Granpe  sup^ 
ply  at  least  one  hundred  men  with  the  Leagu«  I'estaments  at 
30  cents  for  each  Testament.  (The  retail  price  of  these  Testaments 
is  40  cents.)  Many  schools  and  Granges  are  doing  this  now,  an 
there  isn't  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  boys  are  going  to  France 
much  more  rapidly  than  you  may  suppose. 

In  the  past  four  months  the  field  suff  of  the  League, 
consisting  of  Charles  M.  Alexander  and  his  party,  George 
T.  B.  Davis  and  Philip  E.   Howard,  Jr.,  and  James  B. 
Wolfe  have  distributed  Testaments  to  about  thirty-five 
thousand  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  camps  and  training 
stations,  and  of  this  great  number,  more  than  five  thous- 
and accepted  Christ.  Thousands  more  have  been  reached 
in    the    same    way    by  Y.  M.  C.    A.    secretaries    and 
chaplains,  under  the  League  plan. 
Will  you  be  the  key  to  unlock  for  your  neighborhood  this  mtf- 
velous  opportunity  for  service  ?  . 

Please  call  together  as  quickly  as  you  can  some  of  your  fr«cn_^ 
and  lay  the  plan  before  them.      In  writing  for  Information 
sending  funds  for  the  work,  please  addrest 


THAT  PART  OF  TMUR  OUTFIT.'  w:i.«...B   .""w,  .^,.    ....-  ,r  I     J    1     h«    P^ 

Businew  Men't  War  Council  of  the  Pocket  Tctament  League,  J.  i^wi.  Tw«ld.li.  Tr...ur.,.  5i8With.,.p«M.  Buiidin,.  rwM.^P 'j^ 


Solving  the  Apron  Problem 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  With  gingham  at 
25c.  a  yard  this  is  how  I  solved  the  apron 
problem.    One  apron  ^jaa  made  from  the 
gored  back  of  a  worn  house  dress,  the 
wide  sailor  collar  making  a  bib ;  another 
from  the  back  of  a  black  sateen  petti- 
coat; a  third  from  the  back  of  a  discard- 
ed shirt;   a  7-gored  umbrella  made  two 
nifty  aprons,  with  three  gores  in  each, 
cut  circular  at  the  lower  edge,  and  fitted 
to  the  waist  line  at  the  top,  the  seventh 
gore  making  a  bib  for  one.    The  double 
circular  cape  of  an  old  raincoat  made  a 
big,  serviceable  apron  for  wash  day,  the 
longer  cape  making  the  skirt  and  the 
smaller  cape  furnishing  material  for  an 
ample  waist-like  upper.    Then  about  ten 
minutes  transformed   the   skirt   proper 
of  the  raincoat   into  a  practical   short 
Bkirt  to  wear  in  our  "win-the-war"  gar- 
den.—Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  New  York. 


Stretchlnsr  ibe  Meat 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  little  meat  go  a 
long  way.  Meat  pies  and  meat  stews  offer 
a  variation  for  every  day  In  the  month.  In 
these  combinations  a  small  piece  of  meat  can 
he  stretched  to  flavor  a  big  dish.  Try  these 
hot  savory  dishes,  the  whole  family  will  like 
them. 

Fish  Chowder. — Rabbit,  fowl  or  any  meat 
may  be  used  instead  of  flsh,  or  tomatoes  In- 
stead of  millc.  Carrots  may  be  omitted.  One 
and  one-half  pounds  flsh  (fresh,  salt  or 
canned),  9  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
pieces,    1    onion,    2    cupfuls    carrots    cut    In 

fleces,  3  cupfuls  millc,  pepper,  3  tablespoon- 
uls  flour,  1  tablespoonful  fat.  Fry  chopped 
onion  in  fat  for  five  minutes.  I\it  fat.  onions, 
carrots  and  potatoes  in  kettle  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  ten- 
der. Mix  flour  with  one-half  cupful  cold  mills 
and  stir  in  liquid  to  thicken.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  milk  and  the  flsh,  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  bone  and  cut  In  small  pieces. 
Cook  until  the  flsh  is  tender,  about  10  min- 
utes.    Serve  hot. 

Tamale  Pie. — 2  cupfuls  com  meal,  2%  tea- 
spoonfuls  salt,  6  cupfuls  boiling  water,  1 
onion,  1  tablespoonful  fat,  1  pound  Hamburg 
steak,  2  cupfuls  tomatoes,  %  teaspoonful 
cayenne  pepper  or  1  small  chopped  sweet  pep- 
per. Make  a  mush  by  stirring  the  com  meal 
and  1%  teaspoonluls  salt  into  boiling  water. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  or  over  water  for  45 
minutes.  Brown  the  onjon  in  fat,  add  the 
Hamburg  steak  and  stir  until  the  red  color 
disappears.      Add  the  tomato,   pepper  and  1 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  hill,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILAD'A.  PA. 
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teaspoonful  of  salt.  Grease  a  baking  dish,  put 
in  a  layer  of  corn  meal  mush,  add  the  sea- 
soned meat  and  cover  with  mush.  Bake  30 
minutes. 

Potted  Hominy  and  Bbbf. — 6  cupfuls  of 
cooked  hominy,  4  potatoes,  2  cupfuls  carrots, 
1  teaspoonful  salt,  »A  pound  dried  beef,  2  cup- 
fuls milk,  2  tablespoonfuls  fat,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  flour.  Melt  the  fat,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  cold  milk  and  mix  well.  Cook  until  it 
thickens.  Cut  the  potatoes  and  carrots  in 
dice,  mix  all  the  materials  in  a  baking  dish 
and  bake  for  one  hour. 

Shephekd's  Fib. — 2  cupfuls  cooked  meat, 
1  cupful  stock,  1  tablespoonful  fat,  1  table- 
spoonful flour,  14  teaspoonful  salt,  pepper,  2 
cupfuls  mashed  potatoes.  Put  diced  meat  into 
a  baking  dish.  Add  brown  sauce  made  of  fat, 
flour,  seasonings  and  stock.  Cover  top  with 
mashed  potatoes,  brush  with  fat  and  brown  Ip 
oven. 


Serve  your  country  by  saving  food. 

A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thrift 
Stamps. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  436  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  giving  away 
free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a  simple 
home  solution  that  raises  98  per  cent,  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white 
diarrhoea  over  nignt.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book. 
—Adv. 


«^**^^-— Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  in  sizes 
«'>.  .{s.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  meSHure. 
*"•'  J\  i'«t     is    gathered    at    the    shoulders. 

«n..M.  Misses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
'"t  in  sizes  14,  1«,  18  and  20  years.  The 
^^'^-^  Iiangs  Htralght  from  the  shoulders ; 
'I''  waist  has  a  closing  in  surplice  style 
with  !i   nnrrow  shawl  collar. 

N«Mo.  — Men'g  shirt.  Cut  in  sizes  1.').  16. 
It.  iK  and  1«.»  inches  neck  measure.  A  soft. 
inin..v(r  collar  is  attached  to  the  neck,  and 
inp  b;,  ast  pockets  are  box-plaited  and  flnished 

L«,J""*-  po'n^Pd  flaps. 

NII...I — Children's  one  piece  dr-'^s.  Cut 
n  sizos  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years,  'he  dress 
«i,.ll'  ?•'  «"PPed  on  over  the  head  and  it  is 
ini       .  .'"'"  8    "hort    distance    below    the   rol- 

JI-1  '*"'*''^  "P  with  a  colored  tape. 
l„  "'!'•,  7<''>"ls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8.  10. 
liT  V  .  yar"-  The  dress  has  a  plain  waist 
f'  ';'"''''''*'  ^^f'f't  which  buttons  at  center 
}.,  .1'  "  "traight,  one-piece  skirt  is  gathered 
'"   'no   waist. 

WMN — Ladies'  bouse  dress.     Cut   In   sizes 


30.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  shoulder  edges  of  the  back  extend  over 
to  the  front  where  the  lower  sections  are 
gathered ;   the   skirt   is   three-gored. 

H«77 Boys'  suit.     Cut  in  sizes  4.  0,  8  and 

10  years.  The  coat  is  a  double-brensted 
model  with  a  diagonal  side  closing,  and  the 
separate  straight  trousers  are  included  in 
the  pattern. 

K«70 — Ladies'  four  gored  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24,  2«,  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in  four  gores,  and 
the  front  gore  is  plaited  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  double  panel  ;  the  other  three  gores 
are  gathered  all  around  to  the  slightly  raised 
waistline. 

NU4I4. — Children's  raglan  coat.  Cut  In 
sizes  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  lower  part 
of  the  coat  is  cut  quite  circular,  and  there- 
fore  it   hangs  in   pretty   ripples. 

H07» Ladies'     dress.       Cut     In     sizes    .36, 

38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  Is  In  overbiouse  effect,  and  the  skirt 
Is   two-gored. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

OwinB  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a« 
•"■ny  patterns  at  we  would  lilie.  therefore,  we  publiah  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
ilhiM'"^'  "  ''"■'^efly  fashion  magazine  called— 'Every  \Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
I  "'"**"  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tellt  how 
•eniiu*  *  ''*'"'•  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
trJli  .  P°"tP«l«J  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
"*"<>  •  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  centa  postpaid.  Address 
FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


THE  CARBIDE    LIGHTED  ;FARM 


The  Most  Valuable  Asset  of  the 

Colt  Lighting  Plant  Is  Its 

Zealously  Guarded  Reputation 

WE  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Colt's  reputation 
for  reliable,  dependable  service.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
build  and  market  more  and  more  COLT  plants  every  year. 
This  reputation  rests  on  the  testimony  of  over  30,000  country 
home  owners  who  have,  through  their  own  experiences, 
become  convinced  of  the  following  facts  regarding  the  COLT : 

^  _  It  gives  the  mo:t  powerful  and  beautiful  white  light 
known. 

O  —  It  not  only  floods  the  house  and  barns  with  cheerful 
light,  but  also  supplies  gas  for  a  perfect  cooking  range 
—  a  double  service  —  two  city  conveniences  no  bom* 
should  be  without. 

3  —  There  are  no  noisy  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
give  you  trouble,  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Country  home  owners  write  us  that  they  have  enjoyed 
COLT  service  for  fourteen  years  without  spending  a 
penny  for  repairs. 

^  —  The  COLT  plant  is  small,  compact,  and  strictly  auto- 
matic in  action.  It  will  easily  stand  in  the  corner  of  • 
cellar  or  out-house.  It  feeds  every  light  on  the  place 
and  the  range  in  the  kitchen  with  no  attention  other 
than  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  for  recharging  with 
Carbide  and  plain  water. 

g  —  The  COLT  furnishes  both  light  for  the  house  and  fuel 
for  the  range  at  LOWER  COST  than  other  lighting 
systems. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  users,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  some  from  people  in 
your  section  —  but  better  yet,  write  us  today  for  the  name 
and  address  of  one  of  your  neighbors  who  own  a  COLT 
plant,  and  go  over  each  feature  with  him,  point  b^  point. 


Carbide     /\w  rp     and  Cooking 
Lighting    ^f::p<:::rr       Plant 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42iid  St  Bldg^  New  York  Qty 
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FREE 


IDI  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 


iW43A  Samples 

I  N«w  Tork  atytoa  la  w«B  Ba»*n.-tt*  aeat 
hown  Id  maiiT  VMn.     DooT MiMt  mar  D«p*i 


r  mul  roo 


WriUM 
UrtmaM 
book  at  tboToiT 

op-to-dat*  Now' _  ^     .^    T 

patUma  •hown  to  manr  vaan.  Doo't  MMCt  yoar  0fP*< 
b«v*  ■••n  thorn.  Boaotify  yoar  oa  tiro  hoM.fpddotft: 
Our  romarkably  low  prleoa  bocfai  at  8c  a  doobU  i 

BBC  pafwrs  m  bht 

TMa  bi«  DOW  book  tolla  bow  jroa  can  do  tha 
work  rooraoH,  quickly  and  oaaily .  maHag 
tbo  parlor,  alnuitr  room.  badroooM  aad 
hall  brtehtar,  ebaoriar.  aatlroly  now. 
Don't  mlaa  tbiaa  101  a«iclBal  pattana 
waat  to  ■aaOoo/'***-  Writa  postal « 
~iiMt  aayT^SMd  Wall  Papar  Booh." 

1805  SlorM  BMc..  N«w  York! 


RETAILERS'    35c    QUAUTY 

COFFEE 


S     POUNDS 
Bean     or    Ground 


From  Wholesaler  IHreet.  fretk  elt  the  leatler 

•^°"  $1.25 

DELIVERED  FIEC  WrnUN  MO  MILES 
10    lbs.    DEUVERED    FREE    1000    MILES 

SaHtfaelioH  OuaranUtd  or  Monty  Rtfunded 
flILLIKS  COrFKE  CO..  tM-Mt  Waablaflaa   St..  Raw  Tarfc 

■UTABLimiBD    77    TBAM 


HIGH     GRADE  [^  (J    ■« /\ 

WALL  PAPER  D  ^\\3lll 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Why  pay  more  when  you 

can  buy  your  wall  paper 

at  factory  prices 

The  Kreate«t  wall  paper  bargains  «n  the 
world— equal  In  beauty  and  appearance  to 
25-cent  and  50  cent  Rrade^.  While  other* 
have  ralHPd  prlcew.  ours  remain  the  same 
wMU  preient  stock  lasU.  A  few  specialties 
at  l-5c,  20c  and  2&c  per  roll. 
CataloKue  of  new  desiffn*  ••«>*  lre»— 
Wnto  tor  it  todkmj. 
Orders  over  $5  shipped  prepaid 
withm  :4<K)  miles. 


faidependeat  Wall  Paper  C«n 
DeptCLMerty  AvcPtttitarfl.  Pa. 
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Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
ia  writing  advertisers. 


HDHE  GANNER 


Maajr  are  maldac  tlS.OO  and  mp  pet  iay. 

Bine  Fruit  and  Vccetabica  for  laarket  aeifb 
bort  and  home  use  with  a 

**PAVORITK**  HOMK  CANNKII 

Made  better,  U«t  lonirer  no  waste,  rires  best 
rctalts.  Met  less  fuel.  ea«r  to  operate. 
Price*.  $3.28  and  up.  We  (nmiih  cans 
and  labcU.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Wo  alao  lairfaafcya  Ho^  m»d 

Stoaaa  ^roaaaro  Ovifita* 

The  CaroHna  Metal  Producte  Co.« 
re«tOffle«Bm   IO»     WfiMtesSMi,  N. «. 
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kA  Tale  of  the  North  Country  in  the  Time  of  Silas  \Vright 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Author  of  Eben  Holden,  D'ri  and  I.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie,  etc. 

Copyright,  1917,  Irving  Bacheller 
CHAPTER  VII. 


MY    8KCO>'D    PERIL. 

We  always  thank  God  for  men  like 
Purvis:  we  never  thank  them.  They  are 
without  honor  in  their  own  time,  but 
how  they  brighten  the  pages  of  memory. 
How  they  stimulated  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  old  countryside  and  broke  up  its 
natural  reticence! 

Mr.  Franklin  Purvis  was  our  hired 
man— an  undersized  bachelor.  He  had  a 
Roman  nose,  a  face  so  slim  that  it  would 
command  interest  and  attention  in  any 
company,  and  a  serious  look  enhanced 
by  a  bristling  mustache  and  a  retreating 
chin.  At  first  and  on  account  of  his  size 
I  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pur- 
vis. That  first  evening  after  his  arrival 
I  f:at  with  him  on  the  porch  surveying 
him  Inside  and  out. 

"You  don't  look  very  stout,     I  said. 
"I  ain't  as  big  as  some,  but  I  m  all 
gristle  from  head  to  my  heels,  inside  and 
out,"  he  answered. 

!  surveyed  him  as  he  rat  looking  at  the 
le  l?es.  He  was  not  more  than  a  head 
tp.iier  than  I,  but  if  he  were  all  gristle 
he  might  be  entitled  to  respect  and  1 
was  glad  to  learn  of  his  hidden  resources 
—glad  and  a  bit  apprehensive  as  they  be- 
gan to  develop.  , 

"I'm  as  full  o'  gristle  as  a  goose  s  leg, 
he  went  on.     "God  never  made  a  man 


tones  and  presently  he  went  away. 

"What's  the  rip?"  I  asked  as  my  uncle 
returned  looking  very  sober. 

"We  won't  talk  about  it  now,"  he  an- 

That  look  and  the  fears  It  inspired 
ruined  my  day  which  had  begun  with 
eager  plans  for  doing  and  learning.  In 
the  candle-light  of  the  evening  Uncle 
Pea  body  said: 

"Grlmshaw  has  demanded  his  mort- 
gage money  an'  he  wants  it  in  gold  coin. 
We'll  have  to  git  it  some  way,  I  dunnd 
how." 

"W'y  of  all  things!"  my  aunt  exclaim- 
ed. "How  are  we  goln'  to  git  all  that 
money— these  hard  times?— ayes!  I'd 
like  to  know?"  ,    ^ 

"Well  I  can't  tell  ye,"  said  Uncle  Pea- 
body.  ''I  guess  he  can't  forgive  us  for 
savin'  Rodney  Barnes." 

"What  did  he  say?"   I   asked. 

"Why,  he  says  we  hadn't  no  business 
to  hire  a  man  to  help  us.     He  says  you 
an'  me  ought  to  do  all  the  work  here. 
He  thinks  I   ought  to  took  you  out  o 
school  long  ago." 

"I  can  stay  out  a'  school  and  keep  on 
with  my  lessons,"  I  said. 

"Not  an'  please  him.  He  was  mad 
when  he  see  ye  with  a  book  in  yer  hand 
out  there  in  the  com  field." 

What  were  we  to  do  now?  I  spent 
the  first  sad  night  of  my  life  undoing  the 


?vL"co"uld'do  mr  damage ThTn  he  l^T^    plans  which  had  been  so  dear  to  me  but 

l^f  MmLpif  an' do  it  faster  There  ain't  not  so  dear  as  my  aunt  and  uncle.  I  de- 
go  of  himself  an  do  it  faster,  i  ne  e  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  strength  to 

"  VhPrp  hpfne  no  use  of  talking  our  new  \  the  saving  of  the  farm.  I  would  still  try  to 
hir?d^^r^a^r^S.ued  V^.  w\ile  I  lis-  \  he.„great.  but  not  as  f-t  -  t^,e  Se^nator. 
tened  with  breathless  interest  and  grow 


Ing  respect.  He  took  a  chew  of  tobacco 
and  squinted  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  be 
studying  the  wooded  rock  ledges  across 
the  road  as  he  went  on: 

"You'll  find  me  wide  awake,  I  (juess.  1 
ain't  afraid  o'  anything  but  iightnln'— 
no,  sir!— an'  I  can  hurt  hard  an'  do  It 
rapid  when  I  begin,  but  I  can  be  jest  as 
htirraless  as  a  kitten.  There  ain't  no 
man  that  can  be  more  harmlesser  when 
he  want&  to  be  an'  there's  any  decent 
chance  for  it— none  whatsomever!  No, 
sir!  I'd  rather  be  harmless  than  not — 
a  good  deal." 

This  relieved  and  was  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated to  relieve,  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  his  talk  had  inspired.  He  blew 
out  his  breath  and  shifted  his  quid  as  he 
sat  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees 
and  took  another  look  at  the  ledges  as 
if  considering  how  much- of  his  strength 
would  be  required  to  move  them. 

"Have    you    ever    hurt    anybody?"    I 

asked. 

"Several,"    he    answered. 

"Did  you  kill  'em?" 

"No,  I  never  let  myself  go  too  fur. 
Bein'  so  stout,  I  have  to  be  kind  o' 
careful." 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  went  on: 

"A  man  threatened  to  lick  me  up  to 
Seaver's  t'other  day.  You  couldn't  blame 
him.  He  didn't  know  me  from  a  side  o' 
sole  leather.  He  just  thought  I  was  one 
o'  them  common,  every-day  cusses  that 
folks  use  to  limber  up  on.  But  he  see 
his  mistake  in  time.  I  tell  ye  God  was 
good  to  him  when  he  kept  him  away 
from  me." 

Aunt  Deel  called  us  to  supper. 

"Le'8  go  in  an'  quench  our  hunger," 
Mr.  Purvis  proposed  as  he  rose  and  shut 
his  jackknlfe. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  and  called 
him  "Mr.  Purvis"  after  that.  I  enjoyed 
and  believed  many  tales  of  adventure  in 
which  he  had  been  the  tero  as  we 
worked  together  In  the  field  or  stable. 
I  told  them  to  my  aunt  and  uncle  one 
evening,  whereupon  the  latter  said: 

"He's  a  good  man  to  work,  but 
Jerusalem — !" 

He  stopped.  He  always  stopped  at  the 
brink  of  every  such  precipice.  I  had 
never  heard  him  finish  an  uncompli- 
mentary sentence. 

I  began  to  have  doubts  regarding  the 
greatness  of  our  hired  man.  I  still 
called  him  "Mr.  Purvis."  but  all  my  fear 
of  him  had  vanished. 

One  day  Mr.  Grlmshaw  came  out  In 
the  field  to  see  my  uncle.  They  walked 
away  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  while  "Mr. 
Purvis"  and  I  went  on  with  the  hoeing. 
I  could  hear  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
money  lender  speaking  in  loud  and  angry 


'  Purvis  stayed  with  us  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

After  the  crops  were  in  we  cut  and 
burned  great  heaps  of  timber  and  made 
black  salts  of  the  ashes  by  leaching 
water  though  them  and  boiling  down  the 
lye.  We  could  sell  the  salts  at  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
three  of  us  working  with  a  team  could 
produce  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  week. 
Yet  we  thought  It  paid— there  in  Llcklty- 
spllt.  All  over  the  hills  men  and  women 
were  turning  their  efforts  and  strength 
into  these  slender  streams  of  money  for- 
ever fiowlng  toward  the  mortgagee. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  had  seen  Benjamin 
Grlmshaw  and  got  him  to  give  us  a  brief 
extension.  They  had  let  me  stay  out  of 
school  to  work.  I  was  nearly  thirteen 
years  old  and  rather  strong  and  capable. 
I  think  that  I  got  along  in  my  books 
about  as  well  as  I  could  have  done  in 
our  little  school. 

One  day  In  December  of  that  year,  I 
had  my  first  trial  in  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  man's  work.     I  was  allowed  to 
load  and  harness  and  hitch  up  and  go  to 
mill  without  assistance.     My  uncle  and 
Purvis  were  busy  with  the  chopping  and 
we  were  out  of  flour  and  meal.     It  took 
a  lot  of  them  to  keep  the  axes  going.    So 
I  filled  two  sacks  with  corn  and  two  with 
wheat  and  put  them  into  the  box  wagon, 
for  the  ground  was  bare,  and  hitched  up 
my  horses  and  set  out.     Aunt  Deel  took 
a  careful  look  at  the  main  hitches  and 
gave  me  many  ia  caution  before  I  drove 
away.     Said  It  was  a  shame  that  I  had 
to  be  "Grimshawed"  into  a  qian's  work 
at  my  age.    But  I  was  elated  by  my  feel- 
ing of   responsibility.     I   knew   how  to 
handle  horses  and  had  driven  at  the  drag 
and  plow  and  once,  alone,  to  the  post- 
office,  but  this   was  my  first  long  trip 
without  company.     I  had  taken  my  ax 
and  a  chain,  for  one  found  a  tree  in  the 
road  now  and  then  those  days,  and  had 
to  trim  and  cut  and  haul  it  aside.    It  was 
a  drive  of  six  miles  to  the  nearest  mill, 
over  a  bad  road.     I  sat  on  two  cleated 
boards    placed    across   the   box,    with    a 
blanket  over  me  and  my  new  overcoat 
and  mittens  on,  and  was  very  comforta- 
ble and  happy. 

I  had  taken  a  little  of  my  uncle's  chew- 
ing tobacco  out  of  its  paper  that  Ipy  on 
a  shelf  In  the  cellarway,  for  I  had  ob- 
served thai  my  uncle  generally  chewed 
when  he  was  riding.  I  tried  a  little  of 
it  and  was  very  sick  for  a  few  minutes. 
Having  recovered,  I  sang  all  the  songs 
I  knew,  which  were  not  many,  and  re- 
peated the  names  of  the  presidents  and 
divided  the  world  into  its  parts  and  re- 
cited the  principal  rivers  with  all  the 
sources  and  emptyings  of  the  latter  and  | 


the  beundafles  of  jthe  states  and  the 
names  and  locations  of  their  capitals.  11 
amused  me  in  the  midst  of  my  loneliness 
to  keep  my  tongue  busy  and  I  exhausted 
all  my  knowledge,  which  included  a 
number  of  declamations  from  the 
speeches  of  Otis,  Henry  and  Webster,  in 
the  effort.  Before  the  journey  was  half 
over  I  had  taken  a  complete  inventory 
of  my  mental  effects.  I  repeat  that  it 
was  amusement— of  the  only  kind  avail- 
able—and not  work  to  me.  ^^  . 

I  reached  the  mill  safely  and  before 
the  grain  was  ground  the  earth  and  the 
sky  above  it  were  white  with  snow  driv- 
ing down  in  a  cold,  stiff  wind  out  of  the 
northwest.  I  loaded  my  grists  and  cov- 
ered them  with  a  blanket  and  hurried 
away.  The  snow  came  so  fast  that  it  al- 
most blinded  me.  There  were  Umes 
when  I  could  scarcely  see  the  road  or  the 
horses.  The  wind  came  colder  and  soon 
it  was  hard  work  to  hold  the  reins  and 
keep  my  hands  from  freezing. 

Suddenly  the  wheels  began  jumping 
over  rocks.  The  horses  were  in  the 
ditch  I  knew  what  was  the  matter,  for 
my  eyes  had  been  filling  with  snow  and 
I  had  had  to  brush  them  often.  Of 
course  the  team  had  suffered  in  a  like 
manner.  Before  I  could  stop  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  felly  and  a  front  wheel 
dropped  to  its  hub.  I  checked  the  horses 
and  jumped  out  and  went  to  their  heads 
and  cleared  their  eyes.  The  snow  was 
up  to  my  knees  then.  ,      ,     ,     ^. 

It  seemed  aa  if  all  the  clouds  in  the 
sky  were  falling  to  the  ground  and  stack- 
ing Into  a  great,  fleecy  cover  as  dry  as 

chaff.  ,  ,   J       „ 

We  were  there  where  the  road  drops 
into  a  rocky  hollow  near  the  edge  of  But- 
terfield's  woods.  They  used  to  call  it 
Moosewood  Hill  because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  moosewood  around  the  foot  of  it. 
How  the  thought  of  that  broken  wheel 
smote  me!  It  was  our  only  heavy 
wagon,  and  we  having  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage. What  would  my  uncle  say?  The 
query  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

I  unhitched  and  led  my  horses  up  into 
the  cover  of  the  pines.     How  grateful  it 
seemed    for  the  wind  was  slack  below, 
but  howling  In  the  tree-tops!      I   knew 
that  I  was   four  miles  from  home  and 
knew  not  how  I  was  to  get  there.  Chilled 
to  the  bone,  I  gathered  some  pitch  pine 
and  soon  had  a  fire  going  with  my  flint 
and  tinder.    I  knew  that  I  could  mount 
one  of  the  horses  and  lead  the  other  and 
reach  home  probably.    But  there  was  the 
grist.    We  needed  that;  I  knew  that  we 
should  have  to  go  hungry  without  the 
grist.    It  would  get  wet  from  above  and 
below  If  I  tried  to  carry  it  on  the  back 
of  a  horse.    I  warmed  myself  by  the  flre 
and  hitched  my  team  near  it  so  as  to 
thaw  the  frost  out  of  their  forelocks  and 
eyebrows.    I  felt  in  my  coat  pockets  and 
found  a  handful  of  nails— everybody  car- 
ried nails  in  one  pocket  those  days— and 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it— Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  producei 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soU  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
ivarrow  or  wide.  A 

Tin 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


Vnth  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator—and better  work— because  it  cultivatei 
shallow- has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  Mn  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removing 
plowf  oot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row 

You  n—d  thia  now.  Ordar  dirmet  or  through 
your  dealer .      Wc  give  eervice  that  counts. 

Rawlings  Implemenf  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


q  Water  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  home  and  farm;   What  kind 

of  a  pump  to  use?  Our  catalog  wUlheli.  you 

■olve  the  problem.  Our  experience  i§  at  your 

service.    Ask  your  dealer  for  our  pumpi. 

KANAWHA    PUMP   WORKS 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  C«nad«-Co-opor«tlvf 
Farming    In    Man    Powar  Naea.sary   to   Win    tha    Battia   for   Liberty 

The  Food   Controllers   of   United   States  and   Canada   are  asking  for   grMter  food 
production.      Scarcely  100.000,000  bushel,  of  wheat  can  be  «nt  to  the  •iT.e.  o^  r  e 
before  the  crop  harvest.      Upon  the  efforts  of   the   United   State,   and  Canad-a 
the  burden  of  supply. 

Evary    Avallabia    Tlllabia    Aora    n»uat    Contrlbuta;    Cvary   Avall«bl» 
Farmar  and   Farm  Hand  muat  Aasist. 

Western   Canada   has  an   enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  «"*"  .P*"'"^"  'I'onS; 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  Sutes  allies   is  for  more   men  for  seeding  operaio 

Canada*.   Whaat  Production   laat  Yaar   was    226.000.000  Bu.hel.: 
tha  damand  from  Canada  alona.  iPor  1918,  is  400.000.000  Bu.helf. 

To    secure    this    she    must    have    assistance.     She    has    the    land    but    ^^^'^]J* 
men.      The   Government   of   the    United   States   wants  every   man  ''ho  can 
tively  help  to  do  farm  work  this    year.     It   wants   the   land   in    the   United   ^   ^^ 
developed    first    of    course;   but    it   also    wants   to   help    Canada.       Whene>^e      ^^ 
find  a   man    we   can   spare   to   Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  »"PPVed,  weja 
direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  wiU  tell  wnerc  ; 
can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Wastarn  Canada's  halp  will    ba  rsquirad    not   latar  than   April    5th. 
Wagas  to  oompatant  halp.  $60  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will    get   a  warm   welcome,  good    wages,   ^o  ^^ 
board,  and  find    comfortable   homes.      They  will   get   a  rate   of  one   cent  a  m 
from  Canadian  boundary  points   to  destination  and  return. 

For  particular,  as  to  route,  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  app  T 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 


March  1,  It^lS. 
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1  remember  that  my  uncle's  pockets  were 
a  nuiseiim  of  bolts  and  nuts  and  screws 
and  washers. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
make  a  kind  of  sled  which  was  called  a 
jumper. 

So  I  got  my  ax  out  of  the  wagon  and 
Boon  found  a  couple  of  small  trees  with 
the  right  crook  for  the  forward  end  of 
a  runner  and  cut  them  and  hewed  ♦heir 
l)ot!oms  as  smoothly  as  I  could.  Then  I 
niade  notches  in  them  near  the  top  of 
their  crooks  and  fitted  a  stout  stick  into 
the  notches  and  secured  It  with  nails 
driven  by  the  ax-head.  Thus  I  got  a  hold 
for  my  evener.  That  done,  I  chopped 
and  hewed  an  arch  to  cross  the  middle  of 
the  runners  and  hold  them  apart  and 
used  all  my  nails  to  secure  and  brace  it. 
1  got  the  two  boards  which  were  fastened 
together  and  constituted  my  wagon  seat 
aud  laid  them  over  the  arch  and  front 
brace.  How  to  make  them  fast  was  my 
^voist  problem.  I  succeeded  in  splitting 
a  green  stick  to  hold  the  bolt  of  the 
eveiier  just  under  its  head  while  I  heat- 
ed its  lower  end  in  the  fire  and  kept  its 
head  cool  with  snow.  With  this  I  burnt 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  each  board  and  fast- 
ened them  to  the  front  brace  with  withes 
of  moosewood. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  and  there  was 
no  time  for  the  slow  process  of  burning 
more  holes,  so  I  notche<l  the  other  ends 
of  the  boards  and  lashed  them  to  the 
rear  brace  with  a  length  of  my  reins. 
Then  I  retempered  my  bolt  and  brought 
up  the  grist  and  chain  and  fastened  the 
latter  between  the  boards  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  brace,  hitched  my  team  to 
the  chain  and  set  out  again,  sitting  on 
the  bags. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  difficult  journey, 
(or  my  jumper  was  narrow.  The  snow 
heaped  up  beneath  me  and  now  and  then 
I  and  my  load  were  rolled  off  the  jumper. 
When  the  drifts  were  more  than  leg 
deep  I  let  down  the  fence  and  got  around 
them  by  going  into  the  fields.  Often  I 
stopped  to  clear  the  eyes  of  the  horses — 
a  slow  task  to  be  done  with  the  bare 
hand — or  to  fling  my  palms  against  my 
shoulders  and  thus  warm  myself  a  little. 
It  was  pitch  dark  and  the  horses  wad- 
ing to  their  bellies  and  the  snow  coming 
(aster  when  we  turned  into  Rattleroad. 
I  should  not  have  known  the  turn  when 
we  came  to  It,  but  a  horse  knows  more 
than  a  man  In  the  dark.  Soon  I  heard 
a  loud  halloo  and  knew  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Uncle  Peabody.  He  had  started 
out  to  meet  me  In  the  storm  and  Shep 
yiSfi  with  him. 

"Thank  God  I've  found  ye!"  he  shout- 
ed. "I'm  blind  and  tired  out  and  I 
couldn't  keep  a  lantern  goin'  to  save  me. 
Are  ye  froze?" 

"I'm  all  right,  but  these  horses  are 
awful  tired.  Had  to  let  'em  rest  every 
few  minutes." 

1  told  him  about  the  wagon — and  how 
It  relieved  me  to  hear  him  say: 

"As  long  fis  you're  all  right,  boy,  I 
ain't  goin'  to  worry  'bout  the  ol'  wagon — 
not  a  bit.     Where'd  git  yer  jumi#r?" 

Mado  it  with  the  ax  and  some  nails," 
1  answered. 

1  didn't  hear  what  he  said  about  It  for 
the  hiirscs  were  wallowing  and  we  had 
to  stoit  and  paw  and  kick  the  snow  from 
beneath  them  as  best  we  could  before  it 
^'as  possiide  to  back  out  of  our  trouble. 
Soon  we  found  an  entrance  to  the  fields 
—our  (,\vn  fields  not  far  from  the  house 
— whfrc  Uncle  Peabody  walked  ahead 
and  nicked  out  the  best  wading.  After 
we  got  to  the  barn  door  at  last  he  went 
to  the  house  and  lighted  his  lantern  and 
lame  hack  with  it  wrapped  In  a  blanket 
and  Aunt  Deel  came  with  him. 

How  proud  It  made  me  to  hear  him 

aay : 

Heel,  our  boy  Is  a  man  now — made 
tn  s  jumper  all  'lone  by  himself  an'  has 
Kot  through  all  right." 
Mie  came  and  held  the  lantern  up  to 
'vv  ^f  and  looked  at  my  hands, 
well,  my  stars,  Bart!"  ihe  exclaimed 
n  a  moment.       "i    thought   ye  would 
tT  "P8o»d— ayes— poor  boy!" 
ine  point  of  my  chin  and  the  lobes  of 

anrt  m  ^"^  °"®  fln««*'  ^ere  touched 
jna  my  aunt  rubbed  them  with  snow  un- 
"I  the  frost  was  out. 

mart!  y^^^  ^he  grist  In  and  Aunt  Deel 

S  fLi^S®  Padding.     How  good  it  was 

•the  hoL;  ®  ,^a''mth  of  the  fire  and  of 

eninv^'  «i those  who  loved  me!     How 

bread  ^n^  u^^  PuddIng   and    milk    and 
..^^  and  butter! 

ond  uJri?!^^'"'^  ^<*°®  through  the  eec- 

Aunt' D  " /«  ^  °^'  ^^*«  «P«^«  <>'•"  «*'^1 

UnPi.  n  ^  ^  ^®nt  up-stairs. 
borses    ^^^^^^^^y  ^ent  out  to  look  at  the 

•e^J^^°thL^T'*^.^  i?  ^^^  morning  I  ob- 
^  that  Uncle  Peabody'B  bed  had  not 


been  slept  In.  I  hurried  down  and 
heard  that  our  off-horse  had  died  In  the 
night  of  colic.  Aunt  Deel  was  crying. 
As  he  saw  me  Uncle  Peabody  began  to 
dance  a  jig  In  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"Balance  yer  partners!"  he  shouted. 
"You  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  discouraged 
if  all  the  bosses  die — be  we,  Bart?" 

"Never,"  I  answered. 

"That's  the  talk!  If  nec'sary  we'll 
hitch  Purvis  up  with  t'other  boss  an' 
git  our  haulln'  done." 

He  and  Purvis  roared  with  laughter 
and  the  strength  of  the  current  swept 
me  along  with  them. 

"We're  the  luckiest  folks  in  the  world, 
anyway,"  Uncle  Peabody  went  on. 
"Bart's  alive  an'  there's  three  feet  o* 
snow  on  the  level  an'  more  comln'  an' 
It's  colder'n  Greenland." 

It  was  such  a  bitter  day  that  we 
worked  only  three  hours  and  came  back 
to  the  house  and  played  Old  Sledge  by 
the  fireside. 

Rodney  Barnes  came  over  that  after- 
noon and  said  that  he  would  lend  us  a 
horse  for  the  hauling. 

When  we  went  to  bed  that  night  Uncle 
Peabody  whispered: 

"Say,  or  feller,  we  was  in  purty  bad 
shape  this  mornin'.  If  we  hadn't  'a' 
backed  up  sudden  an'  took  a  new  holt  I 
guess  Aunt  Deel  would  'a'  caved  in  com- 
plete an'  we'd  all  been  a-bellerin'  like  a 
lot  o'  lost  cattle." 

We  had  good  sleighing  after  that  and 
got  our  bark  and  salts  to  market  and 
earned  ninety-eight  dollars.  But  while 
we  got  our  pay  In  paper  "bank  money," 
we  had  to  pay  our  debts  in  wheat,  salts 
or  corn,  so  that  our  earnings  really 
amounted  to  only  sixty-two  and  a  half 
dollars,  my  uncle  said.  This  more  than 
paid  our  Interest.  We  gave  the  balance 
and  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  Mr.  Grlm- 
shaw for  a  spavined  horse,  after  which 
he  agreed  to  give  us  at  least  a  year's  ex- 
tension on  the  principal. 

We  felt  easy  then. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


Two  Souls  W^ith  But  a  Single  Think 

Two  souls  with  but  a  single  think!  It 
ought  to  make  the  angels  blink  to  see 
the  loving  Kaiser  Bill,  the  gentle  Sul- 
tan's beer  mug  fill  with  human  blood, 
his  health  to  drink.  I've  never  felt  the 
devil  had  a  fighting  chance  to  make  men 
bad;  he's  had  the  hosts  of  heaven  to 
fight  and  preachers  whacking  left  and 
right;  but  Sultan  Ab  and  "Kaiser  Bill  are 
forcing  men  to  hate  and  kill,  to  starve 
the  old,  destroy  the  weak,  despoil  the 
land  and  hound  the  meek.  The  devil 
only  seeks  man's  soul  and  children's 
bodies  never  stole  to  cut  and  slash  and 
mutilate,  his  hate  and  rage  to  demon- 
strate. He  doesn't  claim  with  God  to 
walk,  he  doesn't  try  with  holy  talk  to 
gain  his  ends,  to  catch  his  game,  Sunday 
and  week  day  he's  the  same.  The  devil's 
had  a  lonesome  time,  since  Gabriel 
chucked  him  In  the  slime  of  hate  and 
spite  and  stark  despair  where  lost  souls 
rave  and  tear  their  hair.  'Twas  mighty 
tough  and  quite  enough  to  beak  a  soul  of 
weaker  stuff  to  feel  that  nowhere  could 
ho  find  a  boon  companion  of  his  kind,  a 
mortal  fit  to  share  his  throne  which  he 
liad  graced  so  long  alone.  But  patience 
brings  her  own  reward,  his  majcHty  will 
find  it  hard  to  hold  his  throne  afeainst 
this  pair  if  they  should  try  to  bo  bis 
heir. — W.  E.  Vaplon,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


Work  for  a  Rainy  Day 

More  harness  rots  out  than  wears  out. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  take  it  apart,  clean 
and  oil  It  and  mend  or  strengthen  the 
broken  or  weak  places,  advises  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College.  It  Is 
surprising  how  much  better  a  team  looks 
in-  clean,  black  leather.  Harness  is  high 
now  and  will  be  for  years;  oil  will  keep 
it  pliable  and  lengthen  Its  life  Indefinite- 
ly, besides  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
horse  and  man  In  wearing  and  handling 
it.  Many  a  chafed  or  sore  spot  is  due 
to  a  stiff,  dirty  strap  and  there  are  few 
more  unpleasant  jobs  than  adjusting  a 
dry,  cracky,  old  harness  to  fit  another 
horse. 


How  about  pruning  the  orchard  one  of 
these  days?  More  time  Is  available  now 
on  most  farms  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Dead  and  diseased  wood 
should  also  be  remored  when  the  orchard 
is  rtnoTEted. 


1 
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Winter  Workers  Are  Dry  Shod 
When  "U.  S.  Protected" 

Standing  in  icy  puddles,  plowing 
through  the  drifts,  your  feet  are  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable  in 

U,  S.  Rubber  Footwear 

This  heavy  service,  double  duty  rub- 
ber footwear,  reinforced  where  wear  is 
greatest,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
rough  weather  and  hard  knocks.  Thus 
it  is  economical  in  the  long  run. 

Every  pair  carries  the  U.  S.  Seal — 
the  trade  mark  of   the  largest   rubber 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 
It  is  your  protection.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  just  what  you 
want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber.  Company   • 


New  York 


U.S.  Rubber  Footwear 
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Care  of  Sheep  at  Lambing  Time 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


TiliL 


PullBigLoads 


No  bone  witlk 

•    8p»T  I  n, 

BplJnt.    Curb, 

RInRbone, 

,       Bony  Growth  or  8pr»ln,«an  do  hImBeif  J'lHtlee. 

rOften  these  »llment«  put  a  horse  out  of  commlBslon. 

^ThousandB   of  farmem    *n<l»ior»en>en  have  been 

keepiuK   their  hornt-ii  «o«nd  bj   ubIdK    Kcndal1» 

Spavin  Treatment-the  old  reliable,  safe  remedy. 

We  have  mnny  letters  like  these  to  provejt. 

Wm.  Lucciarone,  Hvibbard,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  have  a  horse  t\iat  had  a  «or«  Ic»  for  about  two 

weeks  and  could  not  get  cured.    One  day  one  of  my 

ne%hbo™  told  me  thJt  Kendal I's  Spavin  Treatment 

would  be  a  Kood  remedy.     So  1  got  a  bottle  and  t« 

Mved  we  a  \oT>9.    1  will  never  be  without  KendaU  ■ 

Spavin  Treatment  in  my  stable. 

KENDALL'S 

,    SPAVIN  TREATMENT 

Known  for  40  Vmts  ••  Itondall'*  Spavin  Cur* 


fe«eM  the  horses  worklntt-maklnjf  mone^  In 
SSdiMtead  of  "eatlni?  tbelr   hea.ls  off./_  U 


In  the 

aete 

and  co«te 

n 

(often 


S?lok.y  TeaV;;  nr.ear",  or  b>e>""'»»e.  and  co.t 
flttle^  fcoiTtrTskexuerlments  with  unknown  uc 
trledbnSds  when  iteiidaU'.  costs  no  more  (ofte 

**%i  ready  for  any  emergency.  Keep  *  bott'e  of 
1t«nSJrB  in  the  barn.  Then  if  anything  eho.il.l 
ESft^iu'r  howe^oa  can  apply  it  T''eW;7  •nd  »t. 
bkTuMDey  as  others  hare  dnn«  und  are  dolnR.  Tear 
thtai^?ertlBement*ut  to  remind  you  to  get  Ken. 
dil7rspavln  Treatment  next  time  yoa  go  to  town^ 

iice  $1.10  per  bottle-« bottles  |6. BO.  AskHruKfdst 
for  frTe  book  "Xreattae  OD  tb»  Horse"  or  wnt. 
direct  to  us. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Ksndall  Company 


I  vt.. 


u.  •. 
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This  Separator 
in  yoiir  dairy 


Make  year  eowl 
pay  ■  profit.  A  good 
cream  ssparator  not 
only  saves  labor,  hot 
pays  for  itself  quickly. 
That's  why  it  is  easy  to 
boy  the  Majnard  on 
these  wonderful  terms— 
12.00 down  and  •  year  to  pay. 

Prorea  in  60  days  or  your 
money  back 

The  lonjtest  wearinir.  closest  skimming 
separator  made.  The  equal  of  the  1100 
kind,  but  our  price 

Saves  you  $30  to  $40 

New  alaminom  Fkimmer  gets  every 
ounce  of  butter  f»t.  LaBiest  to  clean- 
only  oneinstoad  of  80 or  40  pieces. 
One  -  piece  supply  tank.  Open 
cream  spoot. 

$3  OObrinRsanyof  thefoorsizes.  — 

Try  It  two  months.   Prove  for  yoarsalr 
that  it  wiU  save  Its  cost,  and  that  it 
equals   any  other  separator  sold  for 
twi<-e  as  much.    Huilt  to  last  •  life- 
tim..   rrieee  136.75  to  $51.80. 

Sent  Free— 
Our  1918  Separator  Plan 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Read 
•very  word  before  Tou  buy  any 
kind  of  separator.   It  will  open 
year  eyes. 


Lambing  time  is  approaching  on  many 
farms  and  on  others  the  lambs  Jiave 
arrived.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times 
when  the  flock  of  sheep  requires  close 
attention  and  it  is  usually  time  well 
spent.  This  year  lambs  will  be  bom 
upon  a  great  many  farms  where  sheep 
are  being  kept  for  the  first  time.  In 
many  instances  the  men  in  charge  have 
had  no  experience  with  sheep  so  that  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  in  order. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  essential  that 
the  ewes  have  plenty  of  good  clean  fce<l 
and  plenty  of  exercise.  Spoiled  or 
mouldy  feed  should  be  kept  away  from 
them.  Mbuldy  corn,  com  stover,  silage 
or  any  kind  of  feed  is  likely  to  cause 
losses.  It  has  been  difficult  to  exercise 
ewes  this  winter  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  snow  but  there  is  usually  a 
clean  yard  about  the  place  where  the 
flock  can  be  turned  out  for  a  couple 
of  hours  each  day. 

About  a  week  before  the  ewes  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  lambing,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  trim  the  wool  away  from  near 
the  udder.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  teats  are  not  cut  off  or 
the  udder  injured  in  any  way.  This 
work  is  done  so  as  to  keep  the  small 
lambs  from  sucking  the  tag  ends  of 
fleece  and  getting  wool  lodged  in  their 
digestive  system. 

When  lambing  time  approaches  the 
udder  falls  and  the  ewes  will  "belly 
down"  considerable.  A  short  time  be- 
fore lambing  she  will  seek  a  secluded 
place  or  one  end  of  the  pen  if  she  is 
in  with  a  flock.  If  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  ewe  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  lambing  pen  where  she  will  not  be 
disturbed.  As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  born 
it  should  be  helped  to  the  teats  so  as  to 
get  some   warm   milk   into   its  system. 


and  they  are  much  easier  to  keep  clean. 

The   operation    is   simple    and    requires 

but  very  little  time.     The  docking  may 

be  done  by  means  of  a  hot  pincher.    If 

the  pinchers  are  used  a  shingle  with  a 

hole  in   its  should  be  secured   and  the 

tail    pulled    through    so    that    the    hot 

pinchers  will  not  sear  the  body.     The 

tail  should  be  removed  about  one  inch 

from    the   body.      If    the    hot    pinchers 

can  not  be  used  a  pair  of  pruning  shears, 

a  block  and  chisel  or  a  common  knife 

may  be  used.     The  instruments  should 

be  sharp.    There  may  be  some  loss  when 

the  hot  shears  are  not  used  but  usually 

not  enough  to  cause  a  loss. 

All  male  lambs  that  are  to  be  mar- 
keted should  be  castrated  when  a  couple 
of  weeks  old.  The  docking  and  cast- 
rating should  not  be  done  at  the  same 
time  as  it  is  too  hard  on  the  lambs, 
these  operations  should  be  performed 
about  ten  days  apart.  The  knife  used 
for  castrating  should  be  sharp  and  kept 
t;lean  by  disinfecting.  After  the  lambs 
have  been  castrated  they  should  be  kept 
in  clean  pens  with  clean  bedding  to 
avoid  infection. 

These    few     suggestions    may     seem 
simple  but  all  are  essential  to  getting 
the  most  from  the  flock  of  ewes. 
Pennsylvania. 


Di|  Money  !n 
VlacHis  Horses 


$125  Profit  ^ 
In  Ten  Days     ^ 

CH.  MACKLEY 
•  of  Unadilla, 
New  York,  picked 
up  a  vicious  maro 
for  $50  and  after  lo 
days  handling  by  my 
method  sold  her  for 
$175.  S.L.  Arrant  bought 
a  "mean  one"  for  $35  ami 
after  a  few  hours'  trainiug 
sold  the  horse  for  $1S5. 

Dell  Mohols-in  eot  a  bltinit,  klckln? 

her  worth  $200,  iJ.  L.Smlth  cha.iK,  1 
a  worthless.  dBn«erouabBlker  Int..  a 
1225  horao,  Everett  McBfock  broko  In 


_j  pony  for  the  owner,  tau»ht  It  «  f .iw 
Ul?k8  and  got  140  for  hli  few  hour:,- 
work.     That  Is  bow  my  studenU  — 
makins  big  money.    Bo  can  youl 


u« 


Value  of  Cement  Floors 
By  increasing  the  value  of  the  manure 
produced,  cement  floors  in  live  stock 
feeding  will  return  their  cost  in  about 
one  year.  Tight  stable  floors  save  solu- 
ble plant  food  from  seeping  away  as  it 
does  with  earth  floors. 

Manure    was    increased    in    value   by 
$4.48     annually     for     every     thousand 


pounds  live  weight  of  steers  over  that  re- 

^        _    _  covered  from  animals  standing  on  earth 

In  case  of  real  cold  weather,  the  lambs  I  floors  in  tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Ex 


"©llliQin  S' 
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THE  SELF-OIUNQ  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  tor  to  rM>Iace.  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  t^ replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermofors,  making  them  selt-OU 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor] 
keeps  in  the  oil  anc 
keep*   out   dust    an< 
rain  .The  Splash  Oilini 
System     constantli 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear    ana    cnablmg  th<     ^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oi!  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We    make   Caaoline    Enstines,    Pumps,    lanka. 
\(^ater    Supply    Gooda    and    Steel    l-ramo    i>awa. 

WfriU  AEIMOTOR  CO,.  2501  Twrelftti  SL,Cbie«g» 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


Gpt   It  Fron^^t 
Dirc»ct  • 


I 


NORSK-MIOH,  BULL- 

•TROMO,    PIO-TIOHT. 

Made  of  OpfiH  Hearth  wire 
beavlly  galvanUcd— axtrong 
durable, long-lasting,  ruBt-ra- 
sistlng  fence.  8old  d  Irect  to  tbe 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  Talues 

t«-lneh  Hog  Fenoa  -  t1  Y«  a  rod 
47-in«lt  Farm  Penoa-  Sika  •  rod 
4t-ii»«h  Poultry  Panaa-a4Ha  arod 
Spoalal  Prioaa  on  Oalv.  asrbad  WIra 


Onr  blff^^TaUlog  of  fence  vahies  sbows  100  styles 
and  brljrhts  of  Farm,  Fonltry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
redaced  inone7.saTlng  prices.  It's  free.  Writ*  today 


land  brYfrhts  Of'TK'ann,  Fonltry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
redaced  inone7.saTlng  prices.  It's  free.  Writ*  today. 
KITSELMAN  ■WOt.  Box  224  Munola,  Jnd. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "«aw  it  In  The  Practtcal 
Parmer.** 


should  be  protected  in  some  way  at  least 
until  it  is  dry  and  has  had  a  good  sup- 
ply of  milk.  Once  a  lamb  is  well  started 
in  life  it  will  grow  rapidly  if  given 
enough  feed. 

The  ewes  should  have  a  liberal  supply 
of    good    legume   hay   and   some    grain. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  allowing 
too  much  feed  for  a  ewe  at  this  stage. 
The  ration  should  be  made  up  of  such 
feeds  as  are  available,  but  corn  should 
not  form  too  large  a  percentage  of  the 
mixture    As  soon  as  the  lambs  begin  to 
nibble  a   little  grain  and  hay,  a  creep 
should  be  provided  so  that  they  can  b.e 
fed   without  the  ewes  bothering  them. 
In  this  creep,  should  be  fed  a  grain  mix- 
ture of,   corn   meal    five   parts   and   oil 
meal    one    part    to    have    good    results, 
in    addition    to    some    good    alfalfa    or 
mixed  clover  hay    As  soon  as  the  lambs 
become  accustomed   to  eating,   a  small 
amount   of   oats    with   the   hulls   sifted 
out  may  be  added.    The  creep  in  whicrh 
the   lambs    are    fed    should    be    so    con- 
structed that  the  lambs  can  get  through 
without  being  comi)elled  to  stoop.     The 
small  pen  or  creep  is  made  by  nailing 
upright  pieces  of  slats  about  eight  inches 
apart  to  boards  or  studding  to  make  a 
small  open   pen.     The  lambs  will   gain 
rapidly  if  fed  in  addition  to  the  milk 
,  which  they  get  from  the  ewes. 
I      Young    laml>s    require    exercise,    un- 
less they  are  developed  for  "hot  house" 
lamb  trade.    There  is  practically  no  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  lambs  this  year 
so  all   lambs  can  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise.     Sunlight    should    not    be    denied 
them  at  any  time. 

All  lambs  should  be  docked  when 
from  one  to  four  weeks  old.  All  docked 
sheep  sell  higher  on  the  market  than 
sheep  that  have  not  been  docked.  Dock- 
ing   makee    the   flock    more    attractiTe 


periment  Station.  In  the  experiments  58 
steers  were  fed.  The  cost  of  concreting 
was  about  $4.50  a  steer.  Two  six-month 
feeding  periods  would  therefore  pay  for 
tbe  expense  of  concrete  floors. 

Much  of  the  fertility  value  of  manure 
is  in  the  liquid  part,  which  is  easily  car- 
ried away  through  earth  floors.  Concrete 
prevents  this  seepage,  making  each  ton 
of  manure  worth  more. 


Preventing  Worms  in  Small  Pigs 

JOHN    H.    VOORHEES 

Seldom,    if    ever,    have    I    ever    had 
trouble    with     worms     in    young    pigs 
when   they   are   kept  on    range,   but   if 
kept   In   pens   with   wood   or   concrete 
floors    the    trouble    arises    occasionally. 
I    have    always    found    prevention    bet- 
ter   than    cure.      In    other    words    "an 
ounce   of   prevention    Is   better   than    a 
pound    of    cure."      For    this    reason    I 
have    always    made    it    a    practice    to 
keep   before   the   youngsters   a   mixture 
of     five     parts     of     salt,     flve     parts 
of     flaked      charcoal,      flve      parts      of 
hydrated     lime,     and     flve     parts     of 
steamed    bone    meal    over    which    mix- 
ture  I  spread   or   sprinkle  one   part  of 
ferrous     sulphate     dissolved     In     luke 
warm  water.     The   ferrous   sulphate   is 
more     than     a     vermifuge     because     it 
keeps   the   pigs   from    worms,   and    will 
also  free  pigs  already  infested,  whereas 
the    other    materials    in    the    mixture 
help  to  build  body  and  bone. 

To  some  this  method  may  seem  un- 
necessary and  extravagant  but  if  care  is 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  not  wasted  by 
providing  a  good  receptacle  which  may 
be  kept  before  the  pigs  all  the  time, 
and  yet  away  from  the  sows,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  mixture  should  do  for  ten 
sows  and  their  litters. 
Uevo  Jersey. 


Master  Any  Horse 

I  win  t»'«'~h  you  by  mall  my  f  smops  method 
-  colta  and  training  boraeii.     I 


of  breakinsr  -,- 
will  teach  you  ho^.  .- 
habit  a  borsa  ran  hare 


To  overcome  every  bs'l 
i  will  teach  you  how 
slance;  how 
loraaman. 


to  read  o  horae'a  disposition  at  a 
to  make  bis  mooer  as  an  expert  b 

\f\1T    My  free  booK  wni  opon 
IU|k    your  eves,  Reveals  v;»l. 

Jjftefo^fiK.b^.^terni 


youre^es^ 

„ horee  (~ 

ilerful    Tstem.   wnie  lor  «ii»  ..i~- 
•  SStal.  NOW.  before  you  torset. 

0.pt.fiS3      ^*"*"^    Pleasaiitmn,|Ohia 


A  Silo 

Without  a 

Single  Fault 

One-piece  clear  Orenon 
flr  Btaves.  Hln^♦'fl  Cali- 
fornia redwood  doora, 
Automatic  adjusting 
BtralKbt  pull  doorway 
fantener  and  hoop  lugs 
equipped  with  heavy 
oar-steel  spring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  ml  con- 
dlltons,  when  lull  or 
empty,  dry  or  wet,  bot 
or  cold. 

Buy  now    at   tpteial 

marly-buyera  discount 

and  nvid  ««r lous  dt- 

Jay  latmr.  Write  today 

factory:— Darby.  Pi. 

0.  Woolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained. 
Swollen  Tendons,  Llgamenti. 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameneMand 

Kin  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  of 
»ne  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  m 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  |2  SO  a 
bottle  at  drugs^sti  or  delivered,  De« 

^ scribe  your  case  for  special  initnic- 

tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  antiseptic  linitnentfor 
mKk!n(!:7edIi??;'strmlned.  Torn  Liga- 

Bents.  SwoUen  GUods.  Veins  or  Mowjei. 
•els  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.    Alleirs  paln    '^ 
11.2$  a  botda  al  dealers  or  deUrerad-^Book  ^'If'^f*  J!^ 


e 


RE^! 


I  Get  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Frnce, 
I  Compare  our  prlcea  and  VL««'»» 'l['«^^9l  Rod  up-l 

CatUp.  Rabbit  Fence  —  Gates.    Law"  ,'  nev- 
and  Harb  Wire.     Write  today  for  bU  "lonw 
flavliiK  cataloK  and  sample  to  test — fraf. 
THE  BROWN  ""Ce.*  *^g^^^-, 


Dirx   2S3 


CLEVI 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Kconomy  Silo  U  equipped  with  the 
Bturm  Froof  anchoring  sirstem  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  U  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  SUo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air 'tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sHo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  catalog. 
ECttlOlitm*IW.CI..I»lI.FfKglOfc.lK'_ 


FCONOMY  SILOS 


Giving  the  Cow  Her  Due 


•W  F  McSPARRAN 


Someone  who  didn't  know  cows  called 
the  cow  a  machine.  She  is  not  a  ma- 
chine in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
ghe  is  an  individual,  with  individual 
characteristics,  tastes,  capabilities, 
limitations  and  adaptabilities,  and  the 
man  who  owns  her  as  a  machine  is  al- 
ways the  man  we  hear  complaining  that 
dairying  is  drudgery,  is  a  slave's  life 
and  does  not  pay.  But  the  intelligent 
owner  of  cows  who  regards  his  animals 
as  so  many  individual  creatures  and 
60  treats  them  as  to  feed  and  care  will 
usually  find  them  yielding  him  a  profit 
commensurate  with  his  investment  of 
effort  and  capital. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  cows 
pay  well,  or  that  all  cows  pay  all  the 
time  and  under  all  circumstances,  but 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who 
selects  his  cows  wisely  and  cares  for 
them  intelligently,  breeding  them  for 
Improvement,  and  doing  all  the  other 
numerous  things  a  man  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  his  business  will  do  to  make  it 
a  success,  finds  that  his  efforts  do  not 


in  her.  This  owner  will  of  course  know 
that  his  well  bred,  capable,  performing 
ccw  is  a  creature  of  evolution,  brought 
to  her  present  state  of  wonderful  abil- 
ity by  long  years  of  painstaking  care 
and  good  feeding  on  the  part  of  earnest 
men  who  have  given  her  her  environ- 
ment and  heredity,  thereby  fixing  In  her 
her  possibilities  of  great  and  profitable 
usefulness.  Knowing  these  things  he 
will  know  also  that  to  retain  an  even  in- 
crease in  her  efficiency  as  a  producer  and 
a  mother  of  her  race,  her  offspring  shall 
bear  an  imprint  of  his  care  and  intelli- 
gence— and  liberality — as  a  new  and 
more  valuable  inheritance,  he  needs 
always  to  be  as  bfg  as  the  biggest 
needs  of  his  cow. 

Then  he  may  count  on  this  cow  al- 
ways doing  her  bit.  Market  and  trade 
conditions  will  sometimes  be  against 
her  but  In  the  final  count  she  will  win. 

If  her  owner  at  this  time  muet  use 
all  her  profits  for  the  unheard  of  prices 
01  commercial  feeds,  if  he  gives  the 
matter  an  investigating  thought  he  will 


A  Promiaing  Young  Jtfy—"  Sopfiie' a  Dolly  Dimple  348582" 

iiiherited  prodnclDK  niiolitieH  inuHt  be  given  large  credit  for  making  Dolly's 

receot  record  of  H(I2.1  potinds  of  80  per  cent  butter  in  a  year  aR  nearly 

all  other  conditions  neemed  to  be  agalnnl  her. 


go  unrewarded.  We  will  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  of  unusual  con- 
ditions in  all  lines  of  business,  there 
•re  many  owners  of  really  good  cows 
^ho  are  not  making  much  present  profit 
out  of  them.  This  Is  so  broadly  true, 
due  to  so  many  causes  at  present  oper- 
*tive,  that  men  are  becoming  discour- 
aged, and  cows  all  up  and  down  the 
l«nd  are  going  to  the  block  for  sale 
or  on  the  block  for  slaughter.  This  con- 
•JHlon,  in  a  more  modified  form,  Is  not 
''©w,  for  there  always  have  been  men 
ioing  out  and  others  going  In,  as  I 
•uppose  there  always  will  be.  But  suc- 
<*S8ful  dairying  cannot  be  conducted  In 
this  fast  and  loose  way — the  men  who 
JJill  win  must  go  In  the  business  de- 
liberately, with  a  determination  to  win, 
•nd  make  that  determination  one  of  his 
Unfailing  a-ssets.  He  must  have  faith 
"nd  hope,  fidelity,  steadfastness,  intelll- 
J^nce,  industry,  patience  and  economy, 
ndeed,  with  such  an  equipment,  he 
*ould   probably   win    In    any    business. 

thout  it  he  can  scarcely   win  fully 
in  any. 

As  the  cow  Is  not  a  machine  neither 

She  a  free  "agent.     She  must  depend 

^Pon  her  owner  to  furnish  all  she  lacks; 

erefore    must    her    owner    study    her 

8h!,    ^^""^"^  "''^^  satisfied  himself  that 

Droflt  K*°  *"<J*vidual  capable  of  making 

<^"table  returns  for  all  he  shall  inve«t 


reflect  that  condition  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  the  honest,  hard-working 
cow,  for  It  is  not  her  fault  if  her  owner 
has  not  been  forehanded  enough  to 
provide  from  his  own  acres  an  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  feeds  such  as  she 
may  use  to  make  him  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
millmarkets.  He  should  know  that 
good  dairying  presupposes  good  farming 
of  crops  that  the  cows  shall  need. 

We  know  the  hands  that  are  now 
reaching  out  to  our  land  of  plenty  and 
g*^nerous  giving  for  food.  We  know, 
too,  that  once.  In  time  of  our  greatest 
need  some  of  those  hands  were  put  out 
to  us  and  were  not  empty.  Nor  shall 
we  fail  them  now — they  and  the  others 
that  have  become  lean  fighting  battles 
that  have  been  ours  from  the  start. 
They  are  our  battles  now  In  very  truth, 
and  ours  as  farmers  of  America  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  class,  for  the 
fruits  of  defeat  will   fall  on  the  land. 

And  the  good  cow  will  do  her  bit  to 
win.  The  grain  and  hay  and  silage  fed 
to  her  today  is  food  for  the  world  to- 
morrow, probably  three  times  as  much 
food  from  the  same  feed  substance  as 
we  may  recover  from  the  steer;  and 
ready  twice  a  day  for  the  feeding  of 
the  hungry,  and  she  ready  and  willing 
to  do  her  bit  over  and  over  again — 
surely  not  a  machine  but  an  inspiration. 
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BUILD  THEM  OUT 

\b\i  can  do    it  if  you. 

VSE.  CONCRETE  FOR 
POUNDATIONS,  WALLS 
AND  FLOORS for- 

NoRaiOuiOnawnroiigh  Cbncteie. 

\f)\en  you  have  built  rounJzitions. 
'walls  and  (lootv  of  concrete,  you 
have  ^ne^a  dreat  ^wra.y  to^vard 
preventing  vva^,  (iltk«  disease;  nve. 
\!>u  Iiave  also  built  tot  permanence. 

Ask  /or  your  /ree  ccpy  of  JDuJIeiins  /3/ana/4fl, 

ROUT    THE    RAT 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOOAHON 


^tlAntn 

CillCAAO 

Denver 
ItidtikTiapollS 

C**    lie  »'-'%      >V'I 

KanSiti  City 
Milwaukoo 
Minneapolis 
Now  Yot-K 
ParKcrsbur^ 

Pitf.'kt>urt)ti 
Sail  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Jkoallie 
Washington. DC. 

CONCRETE  jSr  PERMANENCE 
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MILK 


•  « «  •  «  find 

^Nf^Tl  TIME 


In  thM*  day*  of  hteh  prlcM  for  dairy  prodnets. 
tli«  "poor  milker"  is  mor*  than  ever  •  liabilitr- 

But  before  yoa  eell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro* 
dueinff  well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
■ailk  value  is  much  treater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-produetive  beeaos* 
of  some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly 
remedied   by  intelligent  treatment. 

Kow-Kure  Is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali- 
ties have  made  it  the  standard  eow  naedl- 
cine  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  th« 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring.  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  1,  1918. 


March  1,  19ia 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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SAVE! 


•46- 

378  lbs. 
Capacity  < 


TINE4AB0R 

money  and 

•butterfat 

ASAWARTIME 

ECONOMY    ^  ^^ 

^^■B Never  was  there  a  time  wnen  it 
'^^BO  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

a^«*  h,?ttrr-f  at     With  cream  and  butter  commandinsr  top 

Get  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


Saving  the  Spring  Litter 


W  H.  TOMHAVE 


Then  yoa  koow    potltlTely  that 
you   are  skimming^  clean.  riKht 
^  down  to  the  la«t  drop.    My  new 
11)18  separator  Isnotjustawurm 
Pwiatherikimmer.Whenyourcowj 
^re  on  dry  food  it  will  Bklm  ju.t 
8H  (lose  R«  wlion  the  cows  are  pas- 
turing   In  cold  weother  you  are 


not  so  particular  it  your  aeparator 
doosn't  Hkim  up  to  rated  capacity 
Bat  in  tho  aprlng  oud  "ummor  wnen 
the  groBS  is  green  and  the  niillt  now 
is  heayy  you  want  a  sepnrntor  like  the 
Gallowny.  A  few  n>ln"t09suye<l  In  the 
mornlnB    end    eveoing  mean    juBt 
that  much  more  time  In  the  fleida. 


turing.    m  cold  weother  you  are        vuau ^  T    e--l-i.««  f 

Sold  Direct  to  Vou  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thin^  ft^'^S^tlaT^IJflSclS^rrKlFt^^KZ^To^a^p^*^^^^^ 
^rfect  Bkimuang  QuBntios  Is  t^at  the  pri^^^  V"  fittle  ts  top  mucL    Ay 


'a^ruKT.Tc',J';vi';iCEif»^r^^^^^^^^ 


rator  is  not  ooonomy. 


^"rnltaVri-in  the  cla«  of  tno  be«t  .nac.^^^^^^^ 
because  you  can  buy  ««»  ^\^^  * 'fflfJ  .V^Lico   f^      out  all  waste  and  sell 
?o^'i;>'l'JirrW^"tMS;^pri!.o^."K^ 
Vy  thoroughly.  Tt.et  one  f^^^ 


Note  ItH  BtronK.  aturdy  bwe. 


^.C 


«i\^ 


.horOUKhly.    IfSt  «»"  "iJg,"i'"/S"re«l^ "iu'el;  He.vy  tinwar.?:  8«nl- 
p„..„...,»er  bcar'>-«._TP'«'>]*?J  i*  J^w  of  0>S  tS  ^  •  lot  of  jnim. 


.•7^ 


days. 

Writ.  forFrMBookJ^3^_^S^w^.u^^^^^^ 

iruubuy  JJr»ct-notr 
^Tracton  and  oth«r 

WIN.  OAtLOWAY.  fTBelBJ"*  ^^ 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  itinSSSSniS^ 


Money- 
Back 
Quarant«« 


wheel*'       .^ro^  =*3"    I   g,oU>rB 
2l»etsHy*»    iM'To    X^^txor  ub- 

»^*'\t*'  thfUhe».  ^\x\i  .ii;* 
S»<U.  «^  puU.  three  l*^'%,ep. 
'  totn*  B  t°^  '^ise 


1  i2-ao 
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ENGINES 

parti  are  perfccUy  balance.!   itan,! 
•xdizcd  and  interchan^^b le.  R ".^: 
ae  unaorm  speed.  SUrts  easv     iv~ 

Auto"'"?,-,,  "?  valv^.'JnS  like 
Automobile  Engines.     M.ke  and 

r.>H«.     t-^i    '""l*  "<"<J'ilroii  I].,  bat- 


Spreaders 

.  The  best  oi  Its  kind  and  lightest 
{a  draft !  patented  roller  leed ;  steel 
beater;  V  rake;  automatic  stooi 
uniiorm  clean-out  push  board  iitrouf 
tongue  ;doublechain  drive  ;spread» 
from  four  to  twenty-tour  loads  pet 


arm 


wfi.L     »36l02o 
GIVE  FORlMUTO 


The  amount  of  pork  produced  in  the 
United     States     during     the    next     ten 
months  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
winning  the  war.     We  need  more  pork 
products  for  our  allies  and  our  soldiers 
In    France.     A   certain    amount   of   all 
foods  exported  will  be  lost  through  the 
Banking  of   merchant   vessels.     Ihus   it 
can   be   seen   that   in   addition   to  over- 
coming our  own  present  shortage  or  low 
supply  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce 
an  extra  allowance  that  will  be  lost  to 
the  world.     The  farmers  in  the  United 
States   are   alive   to   the   situation    and 
v/lU   strain  every   nerve   to  produce  all 
the  pork  that  is  possible  for  them  to  do. 
It    is    not    possible    to    increase    the 
number   of   pigs   farrowed   by   breeding 
a  greater  number  of  sows  as  practically 
all  sows  of  breeding  age  have  been  bred. 
It  may  be  possible  to  breed  a  few  extra 
gilts   for  summer  farrowing,  but  those 
available  can  not  materially  change  the 
total     number     farrowed.       The     great 
problem  lies  in  saving  the  pigs  that  are 
farrowed.     Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  every  healthy  pig,  even  though 
it  does  require  a  little  extra  labor.    Such 
practice    not    only    increases    the    total 
number  of  hogs   raised   but  it  also   re- 
duces the  Initial  cost  of  hogs  produced. 
Brood  sows  should  have  all  the  exer- 
cise necessary  to  keep  them  in  healthy 
condition.     This   may   be   accomplished 
by  requiring  the  sows  to  walk  some  dis- 
tance  from   their   sleeping   quarters   to 
the  place  of   feeding.     They  must  also 
be  well  fed  if  they  are  to  produce  strong 
litters.     If  they  are  in   good  condition 
at    breeding    time,    they    should    gain 
about  100  pounds    up  to  the  time  of  far- 
rowing.    The  ration  should  be  made  up 
from  good  farm  feeds  such  as  corn  or 
barley    as    carbonaceous    feeds    supple- 
mented  with   a  small   amount   of   oats. 
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®^      FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 

'  In  the  picture  arc  hidden  .  number  of  facet.  How  many  can  you  find » 
Some  are  looking  right  at  you.  others  show  only  the  s.de  of  the  face- 
^ou'll  find  them  upside  down  an.l  cvPry  way  Mark  ";!•  «jce  you  find 
with  a  pencil,  clip  out  picn.re.  «nd  to  u»  w.th  name  and  addreu  NOW. 
We  will  give  away  .  f 360  00.  1918  Model.  Ford  Tour.ng  Car  a.  hr.l 
Grand  Pr.«  and  Thouuinds  of  Dollar,  m  <^^*^  J^'l"'^*-[''"\"^^ 
Special  Premiums.  Each  worker  will  he  rewarded.  Solve  the  puzzle. 
If  vou  can  find  as  many  a5  KlVt  FACES  we  will  .end  you  at  once 
-  ^#wv  in  \r     a.         toward  the  $360  Ford  Auto  and  other 

1. 000  rree  Votes  Grand  Prize..  We  will  also  give  away 

Kveral  »40  Bicyd-    These  will  be  «ven  fret  '"i"'".^  ^^glf-'f  »j{ 
/  who  gets  the  Auto.  Someone  will  get  the  Ford  Auto- WHY  NOT  TOUT 

FARM  UFE.  Dn»t  342  SPENCER,  IND. 


mill  feeds  such  as  bran  or  middlings 
and  tankage  or  oil  meal.  An  allowance 
of  good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  never 
out  of  place  for  a  good  brood  sow 
ration. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  sow  to 

farrow,  she  should  be  removed  from  the 

rest  of  the  herd  and  taken  to  a  place 

where  surroundings  are  quiet.  It  is  well 

to  decrease  the  food  allowance  a  day  or 

two   before   farrowing.     After   the  sow 

has  farrowed  allow  her  plenty  of  luke 

warm  water  and  a  small  allowance  of 

mill    feed    to    keep    her    quiet.      If  the 

weather  is   cold   or   the   sow   Is  unruly 

it    is    a    desirable    practice    to    remove 

-4he   pigs   and   keep   them   in   a  covered 

basket  or   barrel   for  a  couple  of  days, 

returning  them  to  the  sow  every  three 

hours  for  nursing.     This  practice  often 

saves  pigs  that  are  lost  because  of  cold 

or  unruly  sows. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  guard  rail 
in  all  the  farrowing  pens  so  that  the 
sow  can  not  squeeze  the  little  pigs 
against  the  wall.  Good  clean  bedding 
should  always  be  provided. 

As  soon  as  the  «raall  pigs  begin  to, 
eat  give  them  a  little  middlings  and 
tankage  in  skim  milk  if  it  is  available. 
If  it  can  not  be  supplied  give  the  grain 
in  water. 

Provide  plenty  of  sunlight  and  exer- 
cise for  the  pigs.  This  is  just  as  im- 
portant  as  feed.  Exercise  and  sunlight 
will  keep  the  young  pigs  from  getting 
thumps. 

The  brood  sow  should  be  given  all 
the  feed  she  will  consume  as  soon  as 
she  is  in  normal  condition  after  farrow- 
ing. The  best  gains  on  young  pigs  are 
made  through  liberal  feeding  of  the 
brood  sow.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
rapid  gains  but  also  of  cheap  gains. 
Pennsylvania. 


Improved  Champion 
MILK  —COOLER  — AERATOR 
Aerates  as  well  as  cools  Bilk   Recommended  by 
leading  creameries  and  producer*, 
li  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  lor  spe- 
cial offer.     r>e»criptive  lolderlree. 

Bur  the  Genuine  Champion 
Som»r    territory    open    lor    good    agenW. 

rai^nw  wm  cooia  ca. .  otft   uniMi.  iti 


Upward         TRIAL 

Jhnexicaix 


FULLY 
fiUARANTEEO 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

LarK«.  bealthy,  prollflc.  Bred  and  rtevelot»«d 
ander  practlral  farrnltig  condltione.  Fonnda- 
tloii  utoclc  ulwuvH  for  gale.     AddreHg 

AVER  Sl  McKlNNEY 
300  Cbeetnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  toaend 
new,  well  made,  emay  runnintr. 
perfect  skim  mine  separator  for 
11795.  Closelv  akims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  liirht  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illuatratea  laravr  rapadty  aw 
chines.    See  ear  easy  plan  of 


BI6  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Majentlo  Mammoth,  wrtuht.  MfJ  Ibti.  at  7  months. 
waa  br»»rt  and  r8t«««d  by  mi».  Sj)«»f  lal:  Booklntt  order" 
forbrf-d  hows  and  Kilts.  Mlufnnim  prices:  W»«n«l 
pigs.  #a)  eaoh;  tiriHl  wws  and  Kilts.  %U*t  fm<h. 

C  H.  CARTER 

Whitsuem  Farm.  ^Veet  Cheater,  Pa. 


Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  »anitary  marve.l,  easily 
dearx-d.  Whether  dairy  Is  larR* 
or  small,  writ*?  for  free  eataloff 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Weatam  points. 

AMEIICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bei  »<)  7  7 .        Baiabri^s,  N.  T. 


•*HAMPSHIRES'» 

PrHCtlcallv  any  i%v.e  Krop  rln ular. 
Also  K«»«ist«>r»'d  (JiiiTn«wy  Bull*. 
iMastLawa  raraa.  Mr4-la-Na*4.B«ir.  fa. 


REOtSTERED  lERKSHIRES 


one  bred  clit  to  mak*  you 

w.  r.  M««rAB 


An  extra  floe  boar 
plK  6  mofl.  old,  and 
meat  and  money. 
AS,  Tmrmim,  Pa. 


DOWNII 


[iKlAiSfilN 


TO  PAY 


_^ye    the    Maw    Butterfly  I 
Junior    He.   a.    I/iRl't   rnn- 
ninfj,    e««y    cloanin({,    close 
fUimminit.    durable.    Ouarsn- 
teed   a   lifetifne   aorainat  de- 
fects    In     material     arul     wonrmanshlp. 
Made  also  in  Hve  larger  sixes  op  to  No.  % ' 

^Sil^,^mm  ntm.t    BM'n.  lU  own  eo«t   ami 

M  MTr  FMf  TiUl  aor.  by  what  tt  aaT*!^.  awfjaass 
In  erMM .  Po*»l  feHaea  rr««  eataloa-  foM«r  mmI  ' '  dlr«ct-  f  rom- 
tmetmrr"  otfar.    BayfroM  lite  ■aanafaeturOT'  and  •■▼•  moa«y. 

-.e.,>,  ,a^  iig..  till  Mf  ehrii  Wy^..  mUU 


June  Pigs 
The  many  advantages  the  hog  grower 
will  have  In  raising  June  pigs  are  sug- 
gested by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    First,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
brood  sow  must  have  plenty  of  exercise 
if  she  is  going  to  be  able  to  farrow  good 
strong    pigs.      The    sow    to    farrow    in 
June  has  the  advantage  of  at  least  two 
months  of  warm  weather,  most  of  which 
time    she    can    run    on    grass    pastures, 
consequently  getting  this   necessary  ex- 
ercise.    Little,   If  any,  care  Is  required 
at  farrowing  time  during  the  month  of 
June.     Two   of   the    fatal    pig   troubles 
that    every    man    has    to    fight    where 
pigs    are    farrowed    early,    scours    and 
thumps,  are  practically  escaped  by  the 
June   pig.     There   is   always   plenty   of 
sunshine  and  the  weather  is  warm,  al- 
lowing the  little  fellows  to  get  out  and 
take   plenty   of   exercise  which   almost 
entirely   eliminates   thumps.     There   is 
not  the  cold   damp  weather,   with   wet 
bedding  and   chilly  winds,  which   very 
often  brings  on  a  case  of  scours  with 
exceedingly  bad  results. 

By  the  time  the  June  pig  begins  to 
eat  grain,  he  can  have  the  benefit  of 
new  oats  and  barley,  two  mighty  good 
pig  feeds,  thus  getting  away  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  least  from  the  high 
prices  generally  necessary  to  pay  for 
either  corn  or  any  of  the  small  grain 
feeds.  With  the  benefit  of  these  new 
small  grains  and  grass  pastures,  he  can 
be  carried  along  at  a  minimum  expense 
until  weaning  time,  when  new  corn 
can  be  had.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  hog  grower  will  plant  a  small 
acreage  of  ninety-day  variety.  This 
generally  gets  ready  for  feed  from  the 
20th   of   August  oUy   and   by   sufQcient 


planting,  the  hog  grower  can  have  good 
new  corn  until  the  main  field  irop  is 
hard  enough.  Under  present  conditions, 
it  certainly  looks  like  good  business  for 
the  hog  grower  to  breed  at  least  a  few 
sows  for  June  farrow. 


Corn  and  Oats  for  Horses 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion  that 
horses  fed  oats  have  more  life,  keep  in 
better  condition  and  endure  work  l)€tter, 
especially  during  hot  weather,  than 
horses  given  a  grain  ration  conslstin? 
largely  or  exclusively  of  corn,  an  experi- 
ment conducted  for  48  weeks  at  the  Ohio. 
Experiment  Station  with  work  horses 
showed  that  oats  are  not  superior  in  effi- 
ciency to  corn.  Economy  In  feeding  '8 
generally  In  favor  of  corn. 

Three  teams  of  mature  geldings  were 
used,  one  horse  in  each  team  being  ted 
oats  and  the  other  an  equal  weight  of 
ear  corn  in  connection  with  mixed  clover 
and  timothy  hay.  There  was  prat  ticallf 
no  difference  In  the  changes  in  weight 
during  the  year  between  the  two  lot* 
No  difference  due  to  the  feeds  used  was 
observed  in  the  spirt  and  endurance  oi 
the  horses. 

The  cost  of  feeding  the  corn-fed  horses. 
with  corn  at  80  cents  a  bushel,  oats  » 
60  cents  and  hay  at  $10  a  ton.  was  $8"  ^ 
for  the   48  weeks,  as  compared  with  ^ 
charge  of  $122.19   for  the  horses  givj^ 
oats.     Animal   husbandmen  at  the   ^ 
perlment  Station,  considering  t^i^  '"^  ^ 
tlve  prices  of  these  two  grains  over^^ 
long  period  of  years,  say  that  <  oin  ^^^ 
he.  substituted  for  oats  for  work  hors^^ 
with    a    material    saving   and   "'^'"^    ,^ 
should  be  given  a  large  place  in    ^^^ 
rations  whenever  market  conditions 
rant  its  use. 


Report  of  Federal  Milk  Commission 


Increased  production  and  increased 
consumption  of  milk  are  both  strongly 
urged  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  to  study 
the  milk  problem.  The  committee's 
jeport,  now  completed,  deals  with  pro- 
i  Auction,  distribution  and  food  value  of 
market  milk  and  discusses  frankly  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  building 
„,,  or  discouragement  of  this  important 

industry. 

On  prites  paid  producers  for  milk  de- 
pend the  extent  to  which  calves  are 
raised  for  maintaining  the  future  milk 
supply,  and  also  the  movement  of  labor 
Irom  dairy  farms  to  cities.  Of  the  many 
results  following  low  milk  prices,  the 
(ommittee  gives  prominence  to  these: 

"If  the  price  of  milk  is  too  low,  too 
few  heifer  calves  are  raised  and  cows 
may   be   slaughtered.      The    immediate 
effect  may  not  be  noticed  on  the  milk 
I  Bupply  because  the  reduction  in  produc- 
tion   may    be    offset    by    the    smaller 
amount  consumed  by  calves.     A  reduc- 
1  tion  in    calves   tends    to    increase   the 
amount  of  milk  available  for  two  years. 
•  *  *  The  shortage  or  excess  of  milk 
1  does  not   come   immediately    following 
too  low  or  too  high  prices,  but  usually 

comes  two  or  four  years  later. 
"If  prices  of  dairy  products  are  too 

low  and  if  too  few  cows  are  raised  in 
I  the  entire  country,  or  if  too  many  cows 


which  adds  to  the  cost  of  distributing 
milk.  Repeal  of  superfluous  laws  regu. 
lating  the  sale  of  milk  is  recommended 
and  the  committee  urges  every  locality 
to  make  new  regulations  simple,  thus 
reducing  all  unnecessary  costs  of  milk 
production  and  distribution.  The  report 
concludes  with  these  recommendations: 

1.  That  increased  production  of  milk 
be  encouraged;  (a)  as  measure  of 
national  safety  for  the  present;  (b)  as 
a  measure  of  national  vitality  for  the 
future,  the  future  being  bound  up  In  the 
welfare  of  children. 

2.-  That  consumption  of  milk  should 
be  Increased  because: 

(a)  A  greater  consumption  of  it  In 
cities  will  result  in  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
city  population,  where  consumption 
is  112  quarts  per  capita,  as  compared 
with  288  on  the  farm.    ' 

(b)  Increased  consumption  will  en- 
courage production. 

(c)  "If  the  country  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected against  nutritive  disaster,  every 
possible  step  must  be  taken  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  a  realization  that 
though  they  may  do  without  meat 
they  should  still  have  milk." — Rose 
and  Brewer. 

(d)  Skim  milk  and  buttermilk 
should  be  made  available  for  city  con- 
sumers. 


MUb  Vallmy  M*ad  D*  Kot  WaUk^r,  a  Pur«br«d  Hol»t«im 

In  seven  days  she  reoently  produced  446  pounds  of  milk,  yleldinf;  24.01  pounds  of 
batter.  By  yielding  more  than  24  pounds  of  bntter  In  a  week  after  having  baen 
milked  for  eight  (montbe  she  has  eetabllnhed  a  new  world's  record,  displacing 
Kiuderne  HoUgen  Fayne,  whose  record,  begun  856  days  after  freshening,  i8Sa9.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  22.57  pounds  of  bntter. 


*re  slaughtered,  there  is  no  way  to  cor- 
rect the  error  in  less  than  about  three 

\*r  four  years 
"Consideration  of  all   the   facts  sub- 

|»itted  Indicates  that  If  one  dairy  heifer 
'"  ^vpd  for  each  four  or  five  cows  kept, 

P*>e   industry    probably    will    be    main- 
tained, but  one  heifer  for  each  six  cows 

peems  to  be  too  few.    •  •  ♦  The  slaugh- 

per  of  dairy   cows    was   above   normal 

pring  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 

I  "Months  of  1917. 

"The  best  way  to  stimulate  Immediate 

production  and  the  raising  of  heifers  is 

entourage  the  largest   possible   con- 

•imptlon  of  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 

I  «ct8,  and  encourage  the  largest  possible 

I  »Port  of   condensed   milk,   butter   and 

etse  to  the   allies.     We  are   looking 


(e)  It  is  of  fundamental  importance 
that  the  milk  supply  should  l>e  not 
only  maintained  at  its  present  status 
but  that  more  milk  should  be  made 
available  for  chilldren. 


I*head 


a  year  at  a  time  for  our  wheat 


[km 


PPJy;  we  need  to  look  at  least  three 

^  ahead    for   our    dairy    supplies." 

om  its  study  of  distribution  prob- 

^8-  the  committee   reports   that   the 

>atl^^  "'®  «'   m"k   bottles   could    be 

,^^y  increased  by  conscientious 
"ore^th"  ^^®  part  of  milk  consumers. 
If  bofti  "  ^^  percent  of  the  entire  loss 

,e  2rT  l^  "*"*     ^"^  ^^"^  negligence  on 

^    t  of  the  consumers  In  returning 

This   is  a  considerable   waste 


Starting  a  Purebred  Herd 
A  purebred  sire  of  high-producing 
ancestry  and  fairly  certain  prepotency 
will  Increase  herd  production.  The  aver- 
age production  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  herd  the  first  fiv^  years 
was  225  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow; 
the  second  five-year  period,  240  pounds, 
and  the  third,  265  pounds.  This  In- 
crease Is  attributed  to  the  purebred, 
sires  kept.  Culling  would  have  In- 
creased the  production,  but  it  was  not 
practiced  because  it  was  the  desire  to 
discover  Just  what  improvement  might 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  purebred 
sire. 

To  start  a  purebrfid  herd,  at  least  ope 
purebred  female  that  is  a  good  producer 
should  be  acquired  as  shown  by  cow- 
testing  association  records  or  advanced 
registry  records.  This  cow,  mated  with 
a  sire  of  high-producing  daughters  or  of 
high-producing  ancestry,  will  gradually 
develop  a  very  profitable  herd  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum. 


•^ 


''In  hatt  the  time  it 

would   take   a  man 

with  a  %irheelbarrow'* 

We  quote  the  following 
from  a  letter  written  by 
Ed.  Grab!  of  Eden.  Wlfi.: 

"They  (Oliver  and  Ttaeodore) 
bave  been  doinor  th«  woric 
when  not  atten^ner  Bcbool. 
ever  since  we  put  in  the  Bkr 
Boy  outfit,  Oliver  doing  it 
most  of  the  time.  He  is  able 
to  clean  out  the  stables  of  24 
eowa  and  7  horaea  easily  in 
half  the  time  it  would  take  a 
man  with  a  wheelbarrow.'* 
(Sisned)  EO.  GRAHL. 


I 


<.«»..V-«»"W»*' 


'wfjiX' 
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"I  Clean  Oat  the  Barn" 


'Wfne: 


THAT  is  wlmt  Oliver  Grahl,  12  years  old, 
of  Eden,  Wis.,  does.    Read  the  letter 
from  his  older  brother,  printed  above 

Oliver  Gtahl  and  Theodore  oerlalnly  keep  thinga 
neat.    And  "in  half  the  time  it  woakl  take  a  man 
with  a  wbeelbarrowl"    Think  of  that— in  these 
times  when  labor  is  so  scarce.    JAMBS  Eqniih 
ment  makes  it  possible.    The  boy  and  a  wheel- 
barrow couldn't  do  it.    But  the  boy  and  a  JAMBS 
carrier  make  that  extra  man  unnecessary  so  far  as  the  bam- 
cleaning  Job  is  concerned.   This  is  lust  one  skleligbt  oa  what  JAMES 
Equipment— the  JAMES  kind  of  a  bam— means  to  the  dairy  farmer  ^ 
in  these  days  when  help  is  hard  to  get— when  machinery  is  needed      ^ 
^ .     to  take  the  place  of  human  muscle.  ' 

JAMEIS  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  #  \  _ 

does  more  than  tha|.  It  not  only  saves  labor,  but  it  increases  the  milk  yield—  ^  J!^^*^*  "* 
absolutely.  It  for<xs  the  cows  to  give  more  milk  as  the  result  of  proper  water-  0  "•■u-a,  h.  t. 
leg  and  feeding  conditions  and  because  they  are  contented  and  comfortable,   m    j 

way"  book  wilt  show  you  how  to  have    ^   I  a 
le,  iabor.«avln((barn.  Besides  tellinc   s 
ES  - 


V; 


rjl,. 


aaaiKS  DHnWiis  Cupo,  at  least. 
should  be  installed  in  your  barn  this  year 
even  if  you  put  in  tto  other  equipment — 
even  If  you  are  not  ready  to  build  or  re- 
model. They  alone  will  increase  the  millc 
yield— they  will  actually  pay /or  them- 
8<<ve8  in  90  days.  With  JAMES  Drink* 
ine  Cups  for  bigner  milk  production  and 
a  JAMKS  Carrier  to  &ave  labor,  you  will 
h.ive  .-i  good  Start  toward  the  right  kind 
of  a  barn. 


"Tho  tot 


y  8  3 


have cows. 

am  Interested  in 


i«iray"a 

a  money.maklnjr,  iabor.savln((barn.  Besides  tellinc   ^       the  items  checked 
all  about  JAMES  Equipment— stalls,  stanchions,^ 
pens,  drinking  cups,  ventilators,  carriers,  etc   ^^ 
—It  gives  helpful  advice  about  bam  plaiM,    .  ^  " 


Building  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Dam 


location,    drainage    and    lightmg;    about      #  ^^  ^^ 

plank  frame  construction,  etc.    Just  an-   ^    Saving  earn  worn 
swerthe  questions  in  the  coupon  and     w  n^mt 
you  will  get  a  copy  free.  ^  bo  It     m       "         ' 
today.    Write   for  **Tlia    ^     p.  o 


•••••••••••• 


JAMES  MFa  CO.,FS7  William.  St.  Ehnira^.Y. 


^  R.  R.SUtion.. 
.*     R.  F.  D. 


••••••••• 


State... 


Rats  OP  Profits? 

I  Every  rat  on  your  place,  according  to  ex-  ^ 

I  ^  perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  $2 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  fifty 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  loss  amounts 
.  to  a  pretty  big  sum.  Build  your  granaries  and  bams  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  well.  Will  stand 
for  generations — save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  will  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  in  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al- 
so keep  the  buildings  dry  and  free  from  mildew.  Save  coal  in  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buildings  wiU  reduce  your  insur- 
ance rates  yet  add  to  your  real  protectioo* 

Your  buildinif  supplj  dealer 
will  gladly  show  yoo  sant- 
ples,  also  building  plans. 
Perhaps  he  has  one 
you   can  usa  for 
that  farm  build- 
ing you  are  go- 
ing to  erect.  If 
8o,  it's  free.  But 
write  usatonce 
for  new  illus- 
trated ••Nat. 
CO     on    the 
Farm"book 
-1918  Edi- 
tion. 
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National  Fire  ProoHng  Company 

1117  Falfon  Bulldlna  Pflttsborah.  k  w. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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C.r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
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Quaker  C'rty  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  i>ower.  23 
styles.  f4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TIML.  Write  for  catalog. 
TNB  A.  W.  •TKAU*  CO 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


What 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  going  into  "the  keeping  of 
cattle  for  profit"  and  you  are  a  man  of  small  or 
moderate  means,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is  whether 
you  are  temperamentally  fitted  for  the  business.  A 
man  should  like  animals,  especially  cattle,  and  be 
willing  to  live  a  rather  confined  life  in  order  to  make 
good.  This  first  principal  of  success  in  the  business 
I  think  is  not  emphasized  enough.  The  man  who 
keeps  from  one  to  three  hired  men  cannot  often  find 
one  who  will  endure  the  confinement,  Sunday  and 
other  days,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  Cattle 
to  do  well,  like  all  animals,  need  to  be  happy.  This 
means  proper   care  and  kind  treatment   and   every- 


By  B.  J.  COLE 

some  of  my  mistakes.  I  had  190  acres  of  land  to  start 
with,  situated  15  miles  from  the  city  hall  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  soil  was  partly  clay  loam  and  part  gravel 
or  saudy  loam.  I  chose  dairying  proper  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  that  branch  devoted  to  producing  butter 
and  cream.  I  kept  mostly  grade  Jerseys,  raising  r  y 
own  cows.  I  delivered  my  butter  which  I  made 
myself,  once  a  week  direct  to  retail  customers  of  the 
best  sort  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  selling  a  little  cream 
and  also  poultry  products,  potatoes,  apples  and  some 
garden  truck.     MJy  conditions  were  ideal  for  this — 


I  fed  also  to  my  cows.    Fourth  year  timothy,  which  I 
sold    in   the   Buffalo   market   largely. 

The  manure  used  on  the  land  was  put  on  th« 
meadows  direct  from  the  stable  when  conditions  were 
not  bad,  and  when  the  land  was  too  wet  to  drive  on. 
or  the  men  were  very  busy  the  manure  wap  k*»pt  nndpv 
a  manure  shed.  The  gutter  behind  the  cows  was 
water  tight  and  absorbents  enough  used  to  soak  up  all 
the  liquids.  I  used  fertilizers  with  both  the  corn 
and  oats. 

My  rotation  on  the  gravel  and  sandy  loam  was  a 
three  year  one  usually.  First  year,  potatoes  or  gar- 
den truck.    Second  year  oats,  or  wheat  or  peas;  these 


^ 


thing  done  with  regularity.     Feeding,  milking  and 
watering  must  be  properly  done  and  done  on  time. 

The  next  thing  to  take  account  of,  and  this  also 
at  the  start,  is  the  location  and  soil  of  your  farm. 
Roughly  speaking,  cattle  keeping  Is  divided  into 
three  kinds:  Dairying  proper,  beef  production  and 
raising  of  blooded  cattle  for  sale.  It  is  best  gener- 
ally to  choose  only  one  of  these  for  the  main  issue 
and  one  or  both  the  others  for  side  issues.     It     is 


Incrmaaing  man  •fficimncy  ia  a  problmm  which  can  b*  tolvmd  by  U0tng  mor^  powmr  and 

nearness  to  a  large  city  and  a  suitable  soil.  In  order 
to  sell  lots  of  other  farm  produce  besides  butter  and 
cream  and  still  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I 
bought  my  grain  feed  for  my  cows,  usually  in  the 
summer  In  car  lota,  and  also  used  commercial  fertil- 
izers and  above  all  saved  the  manure  from  wasting. 

My  rotations  were  about  as  follows:  On  the  clay 
loam,  first  year  corn  for  silage.  This  was  put  in  with 
a  corn  planter  in  drills  using  about  12  quarts  of  seed 


usually  best  if  soil  and  market  locaUon  are  favorable  per  acre.  This  made  lots  of  ears  as  I  used  the  Learning 

to  carry  on  other  farming  with  cattle  keeping.  variety.    Second  year  oats,  the  grain  largely  used  for 

I  will  here  briefly  give  my  own  methods  and  ex-  horse  feed,  the  straw  for  bedding  and  feed  also.    Third 

I^rieijce  in  the  butiness  for  80  years,  also     telling  year  clover  and  timothy  mixed,  mostly  clover.    This 


largar  impimmmntt 

latter  for  market.  Third  year  clover  which  I 
fed  to  my  cows.  The  manure  used  on  the  gravel  wtm 
also  mostly  spread  on  the  clover  either  in  fall  on  ^w 
new  seeding  or  on  the  clover  sod  after  haying.  Sohm 
was  used  on  the  garden  truck. 

In  regard  to  feeding  my  cattle,  the  above  rotation* 
gave  me  plenty  of  roughage  and  I  fed  liberally  of  en- 
silage, often  50  to  60  pounds  daily  to  a  cow.  I  liril 
clover  or  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay — all  ther 
would  eat  up  clean. 

Now  in  regard  to  grain  my  rule  was  seven  pouttAi 
of  grain  for  each  pound  of  butterfat  produced.    Tlite 
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SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Our  Success  with  Hogs 

C.  C.  CONGER,  Jr. 

T7  OR  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  feeding 
r  about  75  hogs  each  winter.  This  winter,  how- 
ever, we  are  feeding  85  head,  of  which  some  50  odd 
are  Berkshire  and  the  remainder  Poland  China,  all 
being  purebred.  In  the  beginning  I  wish  to  say  we 
have  fallen  out  with  scrub  hogs  long  ago  apd  have 
fed  nothing   but  purebreds  for  years. 

It  has  been  our  custom  for  years  to  sow  several 
acres  of  winter  rye  near  the  hog  yards  in  the  fall 
for  winter  pasture.  We  sowed  our  rye  as  usual  last 
fall  and  got  a  beautiful  stand,  but  we  have  gotten 
no  benefits  from  it  for  the  last  ten  weeks  on  account 
of  it  being  covered  with  about  20  inches  of  snow. 
The  loss  of  this  rye  since  the  snow  has  fallen  has 
been  a  great  loss  to  us,  yet  in  spite  of  this  fact 
our  hogs  have  done  remarkably  well  under  our 
system  of  feeding,  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
treme  cold  weather  we  have  been  having  for  the 
last  ten   weeks. 

We  live  near  a  creamery  and  about  the  time 
the  snow  shuts  our  hogs  off  the  rye  we  found 
out  through  a  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  who 
was  patronizing  the  creamery,  that  the  creamery 
had  no  demand  for  its  buttermilk.  We  immediately 
went  to  see  the  operator  of  the  creamery  and  made 
a  contract  with  him  to  take  the  entire  output  of 
buttermilk,  something  like  700  gallons  per  week, 
at  three  cents  per  gallon.  We  made  three  trips  each 
week  for  buttermilk,  bringing  it  in  when  the  weather 
was  so  cold  that  a  number  of  the  milk  cans  froze  up 
and  bursted.  The  creamery  men  would  look  at  each 
other  and  give  a  sly  wink  when  helping  to  load  the 
cans  of  frozen  milk,  wondering.  I  imagine,  how  we 
could  afford  to  pay  for  such  stuff  for  hogs.  Could 
they  have  seen  the  feeding  end  of  the  line  I 
don't  think  there  would. have  been  so  much  winking 

done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  severe  cold  weather  we 
set  up  a  75-gallon  feed  cooker  and  kept  it  steamed 
up  day  and  night.  Into  this  cooker  goes  all  this 
frozen  buttermilk  as  fast  as  needed.  When  feeding 
time  arrives  it  is  always  sufficiently  hot  for  mixing. 
We  use  a  barrel  for  mixing,  pouring  buttermilk  into 
It  and  adding  the  desired  amount  of  shorts  or  barley 
chops.  When  thoroughly  mixed  it  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  cut  off  spigot. 
Our  troughs  are  all  within  a  shed  and  shed  within 
a  yard.  Hogs  are  kept  out  of  feeding  shed  by  means 
of  gate  till  the  feed  is  all  in  the  troughs  and  all 
ready  for  their  entrance,  when  the  gate  is  opened 
and  hogs  allowed  to  enter.  By  this  means  we  can 
feed  our  hogs  in  perfect  peace  and  satisfaction. 

In  another  nearby  shed  we  feed  corn  in  a  like 
manner,  throwing  it  on  a  per- 
fectly dry  board  floor.  In 
still  another  shed  we  have 
the  sleeping  quarters.  This 
building  is  50  feet  long  and 
12  feet  wide  and  was  form- 
erly built  for  a  poultry  house. 
It  faces  the  south  and  has 
an  open  front  of  four  feet; 
has  an  earth  floor  and  is  all 
tightly  closed  except  the 
opening  In  front.  It  is  also 
well  drained  on  all  sides. 
In  short,  it  is  as  perfect 
quarters  for  hogs  in  cold 
weather  as  I  ever  saw.  We 
keep  this  sleeping  house  well 
bedded  with  clean  straw, 
cleaning  It  out  frequently 
and  adding  new  bedding. 

We  grew  about  700  bushels 
of  barley  on  the  farm  last 
season  and  are  having  this 
crushed  and  feeding  liberally 
In  the  buttermilk.  We  are 
also  feeding  shorts. 

Our  hogs   range   in   weight 
from     200     to     300     pounds. 

Practically  all  of  them  are  of  oar  own  raising. 
Some  few  were  bought,  though  not  many,  due  to 
the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  hogs  show- 
ing any  breeding  could  be  found  for  sale,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  having  been  sold  previous  to  our 
buying. 
It  is  a  general  complaint  throughout  this  country 


that  hogs  have  done  no  good  during  the  long  spell  gain  we  are  making  In  spite  of  the  tact  that  our 

nf  cold  weather  with  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  winter  rye  Is  doing  us  no  good. 

we  have  stick  sla^s  on  our  farm  and  have  gotten  An    amusing    thing    has    happened    down    at    the 

^ to  thrhabU  orLeplng  tab  on  everything  we  feed,  creamery.    Several  of  »" -"ff  "^  ^r^^r;: 

hoes  Included      Of  course  we  do  not  weigh  all  of  nlzing   it  have  been   watching  our   hogs   since   we 

?hese  h  gs  tut  we  select  an  average  hog,  bearing  began  the  buttermilk  feeding    ™ey  must  hare  been 

ome  mark  of  recognition,  and  weigh  it  every  week  pleased  with  results,   for  sever^  of  ^/^  ^ter 

or  ten   days      Our  records  show  that  on   the  15th  creamery  recently  because  they  """l"  "°*  ^' ^""f' 

It  Z  December  we  weighed  an  average  Berkshire  milk.     We  beat  them  to  it  a^d  contracted  tor  the 


hog  and  found  its  weight  to  be  211  pounds.  Six 
other  weights  made  intermittently  up  to  the  present 
time,  February  13,  show  the  following  weights: 
December  26th,  232  lbs.,  January  7th,  253  lbs.,  Jan- 
uary 18th,  272  lbs.,  January  26th,  285  lbs.,  February 
4th,  299  lbs.,  February  13th,  312  lbs.  During  this 
60  days  feeding  this  hog  has  made  a  gain  of  101 
lbs.    Summing  up  our  shorts  or  equivalent  in  barley 


Modern  dairy  equipment  include*  electricity,  telephones 
and  teparatora,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  milk  maid 


entire  output.— Virflrinia. 

THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

The  Story  of  Parana 

GEORGE  W.  ROGERS 

THE  full  name  of  the  cow  about  which  this  story 
is  woven  is  Parana  Beets  Segis  and  her  num- 
ber in  the  herd  book  is  155,906.  Her  sire  was  De 
Kol  Beets  Segis,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  King  Segis. 
She  first  saw  the  light  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Coley,  about  seven  years  ago. 
Her  dam  Parana  Albino  Burke  was  put  in  official 
test  under  the  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  another 
part  of  the  state  as  supervisor  of  test. 

This  lad,  the  tester,  had  been  brought  up  on  a 
general  purpose  farm  that  had  a  small  herd  of 
good  grade  Holsteins.  He  early  showed  his  prefer- 
ence  for  live  stock  and  wanted  to  keep  registered 
cattle.  So  a  new  barn  was  built  and  a  commence, 
ment  made  by  the  purchase  of  two  registered  cows 
from  Jefferson  County.  It  was  then  determined  that 
if  it  was  to  be  a  dairy  farm  the  boy  should  take  a 
winter  dairy  course  at  Cornell. 

After  the  dairy  course  it  was  then  planned  that 
he  should  go  as  supervisor  of  tests  so  that  he  would 
get  a  practical  knowledge  of  feeding  and  also  of  the 
different  families  and  strains  of  Holsteins.  Thus 
we  find  him  at  J.  W.  Coley's.  While  he  was  there 
he  wrote  to  his  father  that  this  cow  Parana  Albino 
Burke  had  a  nice  heifer  calf  by  De  Kol  Beets  Segis; 
that  she  had  made  524.4  pounds  of  milk  and  23.83 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days  and  individually  was 
a   very   fine  cow    of   only   three   years   of   age.     Re- 


.    ,1,  J  member  that  was  seven  years  ago  and  was  a  mu<h 

chop,  we  are  feeding  about  two  and  one-half  pounds  ^^";;;;^7;/j;;^   ^^  „;„„   be   now.      He  further 

per   hog  per  day.     These  shorts   cost   us     1.90   per  b^^gser    ^^oMJ^^     '  ^^^  ^^,,  ,^^  -^^^^ 

hundred    at    the    mill.      We    flgure    our    barley    chop  ^roie   iuax,    ux:    iuxki  y,„^.„^  ,* 

,  .  «r  *    ^«   „  «««  ««^  o  i,oif  and  what  did  the  folks  think  of  buying  it. 

at  the  same  price.     We  are  feeding  one  and  a  half  «"°7"^ ^^  ^^^  ^_  „     ,  ,^  „     .„^  ^, 


barrels  of  corn  per  day,  which  figured  at  $2.25  per 
barrel  shows  we  are  feeding  about  four  cents  worth 
of   corn   to   each    hog    per   day.      The   hogs   are   con 


To  a  man  who  had  been  used  to  seeing  good  cows 
bought  and  sold  for  from  $25  to  $50  it  looked  like 
quite  a  sum  to  pay   $200  for  a  little  calf.     But  the 


or    corn   to   eacn    nog    yer   u.,        t    .    nu^.   .......      -  ^^^  interested   In 

sumlng  about  a  gallon  of  buttermilk  per  day  each,     [^[''Y.^^^^J  „, ^,^   *    „_  .  .    ,^„  4„H^pnt 


which  gives   the   following  daily   feed   bill  per  hog. 

Shorts,  daily  cost   5  cents 

Buttermilk,  daily  cost  3  cents 

Corn,  daily  cost  4  cents 

Total  daily  cost  of  all  feeds 12  cents 


the  farm  and  wrote  to  him  to  use  his  own  Judgment 
as  to  whether  to  buy  the  calf  and  a  cow  of  whioh 
he  had  written.  So  they  were  purchased,  Parana, 
the  name  given  to  the  boy's  new  purchase,  was 
bred  to  a  28th  son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontlacs  and 
dropped  a  bull  calf  when  she  was  2  years  and  10  days 

old.  She  was  put  In  official 
test  and  made  17.80  pounds 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  One 
of  the  neighbors  who  saw 
her  milked  when  she  began 
her  test  bought  her  son  for 
$75.00. 

She  dropped  her  next  calf, 
a  nice  heifer,  in  Just  eleven 
months   at  two   years,  eleven 
months,    ten   days.      She   had 
given    8,000    pounds    of   milk 
in  that  time.     She  was  again 
put  in  official  test  and  made 
23.65   pounds  butter  in  seven 
days  and  96.84   pounds  in  30 
days,  and  in  that  year  gave 
10,000  pounds  of  milk.     That 
year    she    won    $52.50    priz^ 
money,   going  through   a  re- 
test  in  fine  shape.     She  was 
next  tested  as  a  five-year-old 
and    made    521.6    pounds    of 
milk,  28.622  pounds  of  butter 
In    seven     days     and    2181. i^ 
pounds     milk     and      116.036 
pounds  butter  in  30  days. 

Cow  nrofite  dmpmnd  targmty  on  eontentmtnt  and  Bonitary  eonditiont  In  her  five  lactation  periods 

For  the  60  days  these  weights  have  been  kept  our  she  has  given  about  70,000  pounds  of  milk.     A  fe^ 

feed  bill  per  hog  would  be  $7.20.     Subtracting  this  ond   bull   calf   sold    for   $100   and   one  yearling  bull 

amount  from  the  value  of  101  lbs.  of  pork  gives  our  for   $200  and   there  are  now   two  nice  daughters  In 

profits.      The   above   expenses   do   not   include   labor  the  barn  each   with   a  nice  daughter  and   from  on€ 

In  feeding  and  caring  for  these  hogs.     Neither  does  of  them  has  been  sold  a  bull  calf  for  $100. 

It  include  some  little  trifling  expenses  for  charcoal  To  say  nothing  of  her  daughters  there  has  been 

etc.     However,    we   are   perfectly   satisfled    with   the  (Concluded  on  p«c«  114) 
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or  pay  back  so  surely.  If  the  war  should  end  tomor- 
row a  big  part  of  Europe  would  still  look  to  us  for 
food  supplies  for  several  seasons — and  that  means  a 
continuance  of  ready  markets  and  good  prices  for 
some  time  to  come— during  which  time  we  should 
be  able  to  repay  loans  and  thus  add  the  borrowed 
money  to  our  capital  in  permanent  improvements  and 

eq;uipment. 

Edwabd  T.  Walkkb. 
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TT  T  E  have  said  on  this  page  several  times  in  the 
W  past  few  months  that  we  believe  this  is  "the 
farmer's  era."  But  "eras"  don't  make  men— men 
make  themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  era— 
by  malting  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Whatever  harm  the  war  may  have  done  to  other 
businesses  and  classes,  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
heap  of  good  to  American  farmers. 

A  good  share  of  the  world  Is  looking  to  AmeHca, 
and  in  particular  to  America's  farmers,  for  its  food 
supply.  America  Is  trying  to  shoulder  her  respon- 
sibilities and  is  urging  her  farmers  to  increase  food 
production  while  she  is  asking  her  other  citizens 
to  conserve  food  as  much  as  possible.  But  America 
isn't  stopping  with  urging  her  farmers  to  produce 
more— she  is  offering  to  help  them  produce  more  in 
every  way  possible.  And  therein  lies  the  farmer's 
opportunity — ^but  we  don't  mean  for  profiteering! 

With  a  ready  market  and  good  prices  for  crops 
assured,  our  banks  have  never  been  so  willing  to 
loan  money  for  improvements  and  machinery  that 
will  Increase  production  as  now.  The  government 
through  its  various  agencies  is  eager  to  help  farm- 
ers to  finance  and  handle  any  reasonable  proposition 
whith  will  tend  to  increase  this  season's  harvest. 
The  whole  nation  apparently  stands  ready  to  help 
the  farmer  help  himself.  No  farmer  need  fail  to  do 
well  this  season  simply  for  lack  of  money  it  would 
seem. 

With  the  same  situation  applied  to  any  product 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  some  substantial 
fortunes  would  result.  We  believe  some  of  our 
farmers  will  gain  substantial  fortunes  from  the 
present  situation.  Of  course  It  won't  bring  prosperity 
to  all— no  set  of  conditions  ever  does  bring  about 
8U(h  a  result.  Local  conditions,  the  weather,  the 
availability  of  labor— and  above  all  the  alertness,  the 
courage  and  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  farmer 
—are  the  determining  factors. 

It  behooves  every  farmer  of  us  therefore  to  con- 
sider that  prosperity  is  probably  knocking  at  our 
door  right  now  and  that  we  must  make  every  pos- 
sible plan  to  keep  the  guest  with  us.  Our  bankers 
can  help  us,  our  county  agents  can  give  us  some 
good  suggestions.  We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 

T'he  man  who  makes  the  greatest  success  in  any 
business  is  he  who  gets  the  most  talent  working 
^^i'^i  and  for  him.  It  is  said  the  farmer's  greatest 
tault  is  reticence  and  an  inclination  to  "go  It  alone;" 
'«t'8  get  away  from  that  this  year,  and  press  into 
our  service  every  person  who  can  help  us  to  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunity. 

Let's  not  be  afraid  to  go  in  debt  where  borrowed 

^oney  can  help  us  to  earn  money.    There  has  never 

^^  a  time  when  the  farmer  could  borrow  so  easily 


Livestock  on  a  War  Basis 

IN  this  issue  we  print  the  four  livestock  articles 
which    the    editors    have    selected    as    the    prize- 
winners out  of   all  those  we  received   for  our  con- 
test   announced    some    time    ago.      We    hear    a    lot 
these  days  about  the  relation  of  food  and  war  and 
as  we  get  further  and  further  into  the   stHfe  the 
importance    of    the    livestock    situation    is    brought 
home   to   us.      This   general    idea   dominated    nearly 
all   the    writers    in   our    contest,    not    that    the    doc- 
trine of  produce  more  was  the  only  one  considered, 
but  diversify  livestock  more,  keep  better  stock  and 
reduce  costs  by  having  proper  accommodations  and 
equipment,   were   all   fully    discussed    in   their   bear- 
ing to  the  great  problem  of  supplying  meat  to  feed 
the  hungry  world. 

The  great  meat  packing  establishments  tell  us 
that  while  there  was  a  numerical  increase  of  live- 
stock in  the  United  States  during  1917,  there  was 
a  decreased  poundage  of  edible  products.  In  other 
words,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  feeds  and  the  desire 
of  the  producers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  high 
market  prices,  many  cattle  and  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered before  they  had  been  properly  finished.  With 
a  continuation  of  the  war  these  conditions  look 
favorable  to  the  producers  of  stock  which  will  make 
the  quickest  and  most  economical  gains  in  the  short- 
est time. 

Conditions  in  the  dairy  world  are,  to  say  the  least, 
unsettled.  With  milk  commissions  failing  to  agree, 
the  condensed  milk  market  sadly  in  need  of  an  out- 
let and  uncertainty  in  the  feed  situation,  what  the 
future  will  bring  is  problematical.  One  thing  we 
are  sure  of,  however,  and  that  is  when  the  war  is 
over  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  foundation 
stock.  The  herds  of  Europe  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced and  those  In  this  country  have  been  culled 
closely.  There  never  has  been  a  more  profitable 
time  to  cull  than  at  present  and  all  animals  which 
are  not  up  to  a  high  standard  should  be  fitted  for 
killing  and  only  the  best  kept  for  present  needs. 
The  young  stock,  while  it  may  not  be  bringing 
in  daily  returns  is  each  day  more  valuable,  and  for- 
tunate  is  the  stock  raiser  who  will  have  his  pastures 
full   of  young,  thrifty  animals  this   summer. 

Figures   in   the   agricultural   census  of  New   York 
State,   taken   about  February   1,   by   the  school   chil- 
dren,   show   how    New    York    livestock   owners    view 
present  conditions.     Taking  the  report  for  52  coun- 
ties    (four   failed   to   have   returns   in)    we   find   that 
the  dairymen  desire  39,981  cows  while  they  offer  for 
sale  67,576,  they  want  10,294  yearling  heifers  while 
those   to   be   sold    total    15,015.     When    it   comes   to 
heifer   calves,    however,   they    want    9,799    and   offer 
for    sale    only    7,661.      Their    greatest    desire    is    for 
breeding   ewes   and    only   9,411    are   offered    for   sale 
while     26,747     are     wanted;     whereas     20.000     work 
horses    are    offered    for    sale    while   they    want   only 
10,000.     As  to   pigs,   they   offer   for   sale   35,000   but 
want  41.000. 


difficulties  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  see 
that  authorities  at  Washington  have  a  full  view 
of  questions  from  the  producers'  side.  In  order 
to  get  this  viewpoint  they  have  aptly  asked  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  to  bring  them  their  real  troubles  and 
to  forget  the  minor  ones. 

WHILE  looking  around  for  extra  labor  on  the 
farm    this    year,    let's    not    overlook    our    two 
greatest  helpers— wind  and  water.    These  two  forces 
are  often  only  thought  of  as  being  destructive,  al- 
though they  have  of  late  years  been  put  to  various 
kinds  of  work  through  the  agency  of  modern  equip- 
ment.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  find  a  farm 
illuminated  and  much  of  the  light  labor  done  by  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  creek  which  has  always  been 
running  down  hUI.    Washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  sepa- 
rating, churning  and  a  host  of  the  men's  chores  are 
done  by  waterpower  at  practically  no  expense  after 
the  first  installation.     A  running  water  supply  fur- 
nished by  water  Itself,  working  In  a  hydraulic  ram 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  cheapest  to  put  In  operation. 
Why  more  are  not  found  in  our  hilly  and  plentifully 
water  supplied  farms  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  In- 
stead  of  the  antiquated  and  inefficient  methods  found 
by  the  traveler  on  many  farms,  is  a  question  beyond . 
answer. 

Wind,  which  is  just  as  free  as  water  as  a  source 
of  power,  has  in  many  cases  saved  work  and  time  in 
doing  some  of  the  necessary  farm  labor.  This  year 
its  possibilities  can  be  appreciated  more  than  ever 
before,  since  it  will  take  a  working  In  unison  of 
all  forces  to  see  us  successfully  through  a  war 
which  we  are  fighting  for  our  very  existence. 


Real  Representation  for  Farmers 

PENNSYLVANIA    farmers    should    note    the    fact 
that  they  have  two  representatives  in  the  U.  S. 
Food    Administration    organization    for    their    state. 
Chester    J.    Tyson,    of    Floradale,    Adams    County, 
and  Morris  T.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy,  Chester  County, 
men   who   need    no    introduction   to   the   farmers   of 
Pennsylvania,  have  recently  been   appointed  by  Mr. 
Heinz,  to  have  their  headquarters  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia.     These  gen- 
tlemen want  it  understood  that  they  are  always  ready 
for  suggestions,  criticism,  questions  and  correspond- 
ence of  any  sort  relating  to  production,  marketing 
and  all  other  farm  problems.     It  Is  not  their  purpose 
to    develop    anything    which    existing    agricultural 
agencies    are   taking    care    of   but    to   work    In    co- 
operation with  all  the  forces  having  to  do  with  a 
successful    termination    of    the    war.      As    they    are 
both  active  and  prosperous  farmers,  were  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm,  they  can  appreciate  presMit  day 


SPEAKING  of  natural  helpers,  how  about  the  birds? 
Are  'we  not  troubled  more  with  caterpillars,  beet- 
les, borers  and  such  creatures  than  we  would  be  if  our 
native   birds   had   received   the   protection   to   which 
they  are  justly  entitled?     The  National  Association 
of   Audubon    Societies   is   now   doing  all   within   its 
power   to   impress   upon   Congress   the  need   of  the 
immediate    passage    of    the    Migratory    Bird    Treaty 
Enabling  Act.     In   the  meantime,   we  on  the   farm 
can  help  materially  by  saying  a  good  word  for  the 
birds    to    our    representatives    in    Washington    and 
while  waiting  for  them  to  act  can  erect  some  cott- 
venient    nesting   places   and   afford    protection    from 
one  of  their  greatest  enemies — ^the   farm   cat.     The 
U.   S.   Department   of   Agriculture,   New  York    State 
College  of  Agriculture,  at   Ithaca,  and  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  have  each 
paid  special   attention  to  birds  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  free,  information  telling  how  we  can  reap  more 
of  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  our  feathered  friends. 

TIME  for  payment  of  your  income  tax  has  been 
extended  by  the  Government  until  April  1. 
Under  the  new  law  this  year,  whereby  every  single 
person  having  an  Income  of  $1,000  or  more  and  every 
married  person  with  an  income  of  $2,000  or  more, 
must  file  a  report,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  that  more  than  6,000,000  persons 
will  have  to  bring  their  tax  to  the  government  war 
chest.  If  you  are  one  of  this  number,  and  there 
are  very  few  farmers  who  do  not  receive  from  all 
sources  these  amounts  In  a  year.  It  would  be  well 
to  attend  to  this  matter  at  once  if  not  already 
done,  as  severe  penalties  are  provided  for  failure 
to  make  return. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Capons  and  Caponlzlng,"  is  the  title  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  849.  It  has  16  pages  fully  Illustrated 
and  describes  fully  the  methods  used  in  this  profit- 
able branch  of  the   poultry    industry. 

It  Is  none  too  early  to  think  about  drying  garden 
and  orchard  products.  "A  Successful  Community 
Drying  Plant,"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers*  Bulletin 
No.  916  and  It  describes  In  detail  how  this  work  may 
be  done  at  small  expense. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
peHment  Station  has  Just  Issued  Bulletin  No.  151 
giving  a  preliminary  report  of  the  fertilizer  experi- 
ment on  De  Kalb  soils.  Since  nearly  half  the  area 
of  Pennsylvania  Is  this  type  of  soil  the  bulletin  is  of 
special  value  and  may  be  obtained  free  by  asking  the 
Experiment  Station  at  State  College,  Pa.,  for  a  copy. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  15,  1918. 


Make  Your  Farm 
a  Natco  Farm 

Your  farm  buildings  must  shelter  your 
crops,  stock  and  family.  Erect  buildings 
that  are  firesafe  and  storm-proof,  afford- 
ing complete  protection  from  the  elements. 
How  ?    Simply  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  save  painting  and  repairs 
— will  remain  in  first  class  condition  as  long 
as  you  farm  -and  longer.  The  deadair  spaces  in 
walls  erected  of  hollow  tile,  keep  the  barns  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer— prevent  dampness 

and  mildew,  The  smooth  glaz- 
ed walls  are    easy   to  keep 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary 
— make  it  easy  to  produce 
high  grade  milk. 

Astc  your  buiklmgrsupply 
dealer  to  show  you  sam- 
lesofourline.  Hehas 
valuable     practical 
plans,    too-free  to 
prosper  tivobuild- 
ers.  Write U3 di- 
rect   for   new 
Illustrated 
"Na'-co  on 


J» 


tlie  Fam' 
book-l'ilg 
Edition. 
It's 
fre«. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Ps. 

23  Factories  assure  a  toide  and  economical  distribution. 
Dm  N.tco  Hollow  TUe  for  dairy  barns,  eiloa.  corn  cribs,  poultry  and  ho«  houMS, 

garages,  etc 


SEE-SAW 

Concrete  Mixer 

A  new  Idea  that  takea  the  backache  aud  wet  feet 
out  of  the  woik.  Will  j>ay  for  Itself  on  one  Joo. 
A  batch  mixer  that  Haves  5<*  of  the  cement.  Better 
than  a  harrel  luixer  for  hlocks,  tile,  or  poBts.  etc. 
Thf  iiipn  like  it.  Price,  IIS. 
HlllKlde  Sprayer  Co.,  Chariot tewvllle.  >  Irglnla. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


E.r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

lO   S.  IBTKST.PHILA.PA. 
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978  lbs. 
Capacity 


TINE-IABOR 
MONETTwro 

BUTTERFAT 

ASAVOUtTDIE 

ECONOW 

_^Bft  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
Vasso  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

^  '  of  butter-fat.    With  cream  and  butter  commandinK  top 
^*^ri?e.  you  Actually  throw  good  money  away  ^Y»?«" JCO" '^"^, 

Ma  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


ItillfflllP'' 


Then  yon  know  positively  that 
you  are  skimminB  clean.  rlKhC 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  new 
1918  separator  is  notjuKtawarm 
rweatherBkimmer.Whpn  your  cows 
are  on  dry  feM  it  will  skim  just 
SR  close  Bs  when  the  cows  are  pas- 
turing.   In  oold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  yonr  separator 
doesn't  skim   up  to  rated   capacity. 
But  in  the  spring  »nd  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  flow 
is  heary  you  want  a  separator  lilje  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  In  the 
morning    and    •▼»"'"t   mean    just 
that  much  more  time  In  the  tieias. 


luring,    inooiu  w«»»-«..  #w-  — w         —  »      _■  f 

Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory  I 


wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  tojta 

ric    ■ 

B;nitar7i'srnThe-cla.;Vf\-£e>stmac?rnerburrrsoTdVt>lii^^^ 
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A  too  cheap  sepa- 
Lh.    My 


iK"?^!*: 


discs  which  scparato  from  each 


tarr  bow 
piece  I 
^ther  .. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Our  Milking  Machine  Experience 

MRS  C.  E.  BOYD 

In  these  days  of  substitution,  eonser-  ing  about   $2.50.        The  last  two  parts 

ration    etc     it   behooves   every   one   of  are     supposed     to    wear     about     three 

us  to  do  our  best  for  our  own  sake  as  months  but  we  use  ours  much  longer, 

well  as  for  the  folks  "over  there"  if  we  The    company    repairs   valve   chambers 


•Hng,  lixamine 
Ita  hlffh  c 


«tone«.'Gitthsbi«1918spc«ii»C«U»«>B. 

Writ*  for  Frto  Book  find  outVow  mucR  you  c«n  ••»•"*•» 

OO  tmr  dlrect^not  only  on  ^l»^^ -.^''^SI^SIm^CS^^SSS^' 
Yrartora  uid  other  implemenU  u  welJj^CI^^  •«•*"•« /JJ^ 

•av 

fine.     1  inin»ii  i»  ■»■"«»«—  ~tr'«"^"r'Vii««.«» 
oU>«r,  1  would  not  wsnt  sny  but  •  Gsllowsy 


..    'Hike 
can  be.    I 


liloS. 

.hot- 


ictoTS  snd  other  inipl«jn«iU  ••  ' 
P.I  thlnkuTs as »ood as  tbay <a 

Wm.  Oallowiy  Co.  £g&-r:&£^ 


your  separator  just 
n  wars  to  bar  •»• 
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SPREADERS  I 

The  best  oi  lu  kind  and  llvhtest 
In  draft ;  patented  roller  feed ;  steel 
t>eater;  V  rake;  automatic  sJopj 
unilorm  clean-out  puth  board'.itronj 
tongue ;  double  chain  drive  ;sprrafia 
from  four  to  twenty-tour  tosds  pet 


»w»  8J*^,«*sae 


IS- 


^ENGINES 

Mow  speed  because  that's  H.. 


fJ^iy. 


are  to  enjoy  the  "blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  posterity"  and  no 
where  is  it  more  important  than  on  the 
dairy  farm,  with  the  great  demand  for 
dairy  products. 

With  unskilled  labor  at  $50  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  washing  for  good 
measure,  with  stock,  feed  and  equip- 
ment high,  and  depreciation  and  inter- 
est at  usual  rates  and  milk  -vholesaling 
for  35  cents  or  retailing  for  60  cents  per 
gallon,  it  will  pay  to  invest  in  machinery 
that  will  increase  our  products  and  at 
the  same  time  give  us  more  time  for 
other  work,  providing  the  cost  and  care 
of  the  machinery  does  not  overbalance 
the  value  of  the  extra  work  done. 

Often  expensive  machinery  can  be 
bought  in  partnership,  but  when  you  are 
ready  to  use  it,  every  other  part  owner 
wants  it  too,  so  some  one  has  to  wait 
and  maybe  lose  many  dollars  on  his 
crop  because  of  conditions  over  which 
he  has  no  control;  so  it  will  often  pay 
better  to  buy  a  piece  of  machinery  for 
your  own  use  only;  for  example,  a  milk- 
ing machine  will  save  time  and  energy 
that  can  be  put  to  other  use. 

In  January,  1914,  an  agent  for  a  well- 
known  milking  machine  company 
visited  us  and  because  he  was  an  excel- 
lent talker  and  everyone  was  tired  of 
hand  milking  16  cows,  we  installed  his 
machine  in  one  row  of  12  stanchions, 
intending  later  to  buy  another  unit  and 
put  it  on  the  other  row  of  stanchions. 
We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have 
not  increased  our  herd  beyond  20  milk- 
ers and  there  are  always  a  few  dry 
cows  and  strippers  that  we  can  milk  in 
a  few  minutes  by  hand.  When  our 
herd  increases  to  25  or  more  milkers, 
we  will  put  in  one  or  two  more  units. 

After  using  it  on  all  kinds  of  cows 
and  under  various  conditions  for  the 
past  four  years,  we  believe  under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  pays  well  to  put  in 
a  milking  machine. 

It  would  be  well  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  well-known  advertised 
makes.  Decide  what  one  would  suit 
you  best  and  if  possible  see  it  in  oper- 
ation. Our  machine  is  one  with  the 
vacuum  valve  chamber  in  the  lid  of 
the  pail.  The  vacuum  which  draws 
the  milk  is  caused  by  the  stroke  of  a 
cylinder  pump  which  is  placed  on  a 
drive  rod,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  row  of  stanchions.  Two  cows 
are  milked  with  one  changing  of  the 
pump.  As  we  have  what  is  called  two 
units,  or  two  single  machines,  we  milk 
one  cow  in  each  pall  at  a  time.  This 
allows  us  to  keep  each  cow's  milk  sepa- 
rate for  weighing  and  testing. 

You  can  use  as  many  as  four  units  on 
a  single  driverod,  providing  the  pumps 
are  placed  so  as  to  pull  In  opposite 
directions,  otherwise  the  one  way  pull 
will  sometimes  throw  the  belt  off. 

When  buying  a  machine  consider  not 
only  the  first  cost  but  also  what  it 
costs  to  keep  It  In  good  working  order. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  improve- 
ments the  last  couple  of  years  and  no 
doubt  the  machines  cost  more  than  ours 
did— $50  for  each  unit,  $50  for  Instal- 
lation and  $60  for  a  2»/2-hor8e  power 
gasoline  engine.  Since  then  our  repairs 
have  been  less  than  a  dollar  for  the 
engine,  a  complete  set  of  hose  ($8) 
and,  about  twice  a  year,  new  mouth- 
piece rubbers  and  pump  wasbers  cost- 


fre^  and  with  ordinary  care  the  palls 
will  last  Indefinitely.  We  consider  our 
machines  In  as  good  working  order  as 
they  were  when  new  four  years  ago. 
A  gallon  of  gasoline  will  run  the  engine, 
for  milking  only,  about  a  week.  We 
are  not  getting  full  value  from  our 
engine  as  it  is  larger  than  we  need 
for  milking.  We  expect  to  put  in  an 
electric  light  plant  and  generate  elec- 
tricity while  milking;  also  the  engine 
is  large  enough  to  run  a  small  feed 
grinder  and  similar  machinery. 

One  person  with  the  two  units  can 
milk  and  strip  our  12  heaviest  milking 
cows  in  an  hour.  With  average  cows 
one  person  with  two  machines  can  do 
twice  as  much  milking  in  the  same 
time  as  he  could  do  by  hand  and  not 
be  very  tired.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  each  day  to  care  for  the  ma. 
chines.  If  properly  cared  for  they  will 
keep  the  milk  much  cleaner  than  can 
be  done  by  hand  milking. 

Some  companies  say  do  not  hand 
strip  after  machines,  but  we  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  because  you  want  to 
know  each  milking  what  shape  each 
cow's  udder  is  in  and  so  save  trouble 
which  Is  easier  than  curing  It,  and  also 
for  the  extra  milk  you  get  which  varies 
from  an  ounce  to  a  half  a  gallon.  Some 
people  will  milk  the  cows  dryer  with 
the  machines  than  others.  We  have 
tested  our  machine  and  found  It  milks 
from  80  to  98  percent  of  the  milk- 
with  the  whole  herd  an  average  of 
about  85  percent.  This  percent  varies 
with  the  different  iiiilklngs,  and  the 
hurry  the  milker  Is  In. 

We  are  often  asked  If  we  have  udder 
trouble  caused  by  the  machines.  We  do 
not  have.  If  the  machines  stay  on  a 
few  minutes  longer  than  necessary  they 
do  no  harm  as  the  cup  lets  go  of  the 
teat  for  an  instant  on  each  back  stroke 
of  the  pump.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
case  of  udder  trouble  except  cut  teaU 
the  past  two  years. 

We  find  the  machine  of  great  value 
for  breaking  kicking  heifers  and  milking 
cows  with  short  teats.  Cows  with  sore 
teats  will  stand  quietly  for  the  machine 
when  you  can  scarcely  touch  them  by 
hand.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  milk  when  changing  from 
machine  to  hand  milking  or  vice  versa. 
Cows  seem  to  like  the  machine  milking 
better  than  the  hand  milking.  Just 
as  in  hand  milking,  some  cows  milk 
better  with  the  machines  than  others 
but  in  four  years  we  have  had  only  one 
cow  we  could  not  milk  with  the  ma- 
chines. 

Any  one  who  will  use  ordinary  care 
can  run  the  milkers.  A  12-year-old  bof 
ran  ours  nearly  all  summer.  It  do«* 
not  pay  to  trust  careless,  unreliable, 
hired  help  with  any  kind  of  milking, 
better  put  them  at  other  work  and  buT 
a  machine  and  do  the  milking  yourself. 
But  remember  always,  a  machine  is  on  1 
a  mechanical  device  to  save  hand  labor 
and  increases  the  output  and  you  nius 
be  the  brains  back  of  it.— Fenn«j/I '«««•• 


"Rats  and  mice  cannot  eat  the  cor 
that  Is   In   a   silo   nor    wind   and   rain 
decrease  its  feeding  value." 


A    country    worth    fighting    '<'''  1^^^^ 
country  worth  earing  for.    Buy  TW 
Stamps. 
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The  Modem  Labor  Saver 

Why  work  for  weeks  when  the  job  can  be  finished  in  . 
hours?  Why  employ  many  men  when  few  can  do  the 
work?  Farm  work  is  hard  work — farm  labor  is  scarce — 
man  power  is  hard  to  get,  yet  you  can  easily  solve  the 
problem.  Use  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder— the 
quick,  easy  inexpensive  way. 

Have  you  stumps  and  boulders  to  remove,  ditches  or 
post  holes  to  be  dug,  trees  to  be  planted,  or  swampy  spots 
to  drain  ?     Do  it  with 


m  mi 

Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

Don't  break  your  back  grubbing  or  digging — just  bore 
a  hole,  light  a  fuse  and  watch  the  hard  work  do  itself. 

Stumps  removed  with  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  come 
out  broken  up,  free  and  clean  of  soil  and  leave  the  ground 
in  better  condition. 

Trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  excel  trees  planted  in 
spade  dug  holes.  They  grow  faster,  keep  healthier  and 
bear  earlier. 

Speed  up  your  work.  Save  yourself  both  hard  work 
and  money.  Save  coal.  Burn  stump  wood  for  fuel  and  pay 
for  the  powder  out  of  the  money  saved. 

The  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a  big  market 
and  an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's  golden  opportunity. 
There's  a  short  cut  to  it. 

Get  Our  New  Free  Book  'The  Giant  Laborer'' 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  uses 
for  Farm  Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  everywhere  to  make  more  money.  Check  Farm  Explosives  in 
the  coupon.     Sign  and  send  it  in.     Get  your  copy — now. 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  G>mpany 

Established  1802 
WILMINGTON,    -     DELAWARE 


WDER 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE* 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ic  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del,  Explotivet 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitute* 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equiuble  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,N.  Y.,  IVORY  PYRA-LIN  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Paints,  Pig;ments,  Acids  &  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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International  Tractor  Service 

WISE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  these  three 
features  in  their  machines:  The  tractors 
must  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy. 
They  must  be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his  help 
can  learn  to  operate  them.  They  must  do  enough  good  work 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
International,  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  tractors  meet  all  three 
of  these  demands.  ,  o^ 

International  Harvester  tractor  owners  get,  through  our 8^ 
U.  S.  branch  houses,  a  service  that  enables  them  to  keep  their 
tractors  going  whenevet  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  It 
includes  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  and  handhng  ot  the 
machines,  both  before  and  after  purchase;  the  supplying  ot 
repair  parts  as  promptly  as  circumstances  v/ill  allow;  and  the 
furnishing  of  expert  help  for  the  more  difficult  repairs. 

Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when  you  come  to  buy  vour 
tractor.  It  applies  equally  to  our  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.,  Titan 
10-20-h.p.  and  International  iS-SO-h.  p.  tractors.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as  you  want  it. 
The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  shipping  facilities 
are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  catalogues  now.  be 
ready  for  the  heavy  rush  work  of  early  spring. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  ^    ^       (ffl) 
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Last  Call  for  This  Great  Cream  Separator  Sale!! 


THB  QENUINB 
TUBULAR  "A** 


I 


SHtmKrLtLS   SBPARATORS 

Tremendous  Price  Reductions! 

The  'Srorld't  bett^  Cream  Separator— Sharpie*  famoua 

original  Tubular  **A"  is  now  within  your  reach  at  a 
price  BO  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  cannot  possibly  refuse. 
Don't  put  off  buTins  your  Separator  another  day.  Toe  time  to  act  is 
here,  for  our  limited  stock  is  goine  fast. 

BUY  ON  yOVR  OWN  TERMS  tt 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  today 

for  SharplesTubular " A"  Cream  Separator  colored  illus-  ^ 

trated  catalog,  euy  ternu,  3©^y«;fr««  trial  pUn.  the  double  guarantee    g 

and  our  big  reduced  price  offers.    Learo  why  P.  M.  Sharpies  picked  us   g 

for  this  great  public  service.  .       --     .«•   ! 

Saie  Prices  Save  Vou  Nearly  Haiti  g 

Shipments  direct  to  you  from  eight  centrally  located  distributing  ware-  ■ 

bouses  in  every  section  of  the  country.  East—West— North— South.  Prices  ■ 

are  on  board  cars  at  various  warehouses.    This  means  big  freight  savings  ■ 

and  quick  deliveries.      Liberal  Allowanem  for  Your  Old  Smparator.  ■ 

Order  Ne.     SfcaraleeStaa    Ule.aerHeiir   Reculer  Price      Our  Price  ■ 

GE-20  No.  2  300  lbs.  $55.00  '*$32.7S  ■ 

GE-30  No.  3  400  lbs.  65.00  it  40.00  ■ 

GE-40  No.  4  SOD  lbs.  75.00  *  4S.00  ■ 

GE-^  No.  6  700  lbs.  90.00  *  52.50  ■ 

GE-5)  No.  9  900  lbs.   ,  11000  *  70.00  - 

•  Samelal dttcount  of  3%,if  ca»h  aeeompani*»  ordmr. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS 

aath  en4  Iren  Ste. 
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FRCK  Sharpie* 
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Its  Couni 


Read  this! 
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You  can't  afford 
to  keep  ''Just  Cows" 
today.  You  must 
have  ^ood  cows. 

T/ic  Shortcut  to 

Greater  Dairy 

Profits  Is  a 

Pure  Bred 


In  a  recent  fexperi- 
ment  the  daughters 
of  a  pure  bred 
Holstein  bull  yielded 
94%  more  milk  and 
62%  more  fat  than 
their  scrub  dams. 
Granddaughters 
yielded  245*  more 
milk  and  168% 
more  fat. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 


I 


Purebred 
Holstein^*- 
are  the,  mosb 
profiiuble  breed 
0}^  ecirth 


For  Your  Herd  Sire 

You  can  grade  up  and  in  a  short  time  have  a  valuable 

herd  of  profitable  cows.     Others  have  done  it,  others  are 

doing  it.     So  can  /ou. 

ll/^a.^  -,«    for  booklet!.     We  have  noth-     pPpC* 
VVniC    lit    ing   ,o    Mil— all    information     ■  IXl-.s-i 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America      B<n  270.  BratUeboro.  Vt. 


Book  I 


What  Thirty  Years  of 
Dairying  has  Taught  Me 

(Concluded  from  page  109) 

statement  introduces  several  interesting 
things,  first  in  order  to  know  how  much 
butterfat  a  cow  produced  I  weighed 
and  tested  two  days  milk  a  month, 
taking  four  consecutive  milkings  and 
using  the  results  attained  for  a  monthly 
average.  Thus  if  a  cow  gave  60  pounds 
of  five  percent  milk  in  two  days  I  figured 
she  gave  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
butterfat  daily  and  gave  her  10% 
pounds  of  grain,  putting  this  into  her 
ensilage,  half  in  the  morning  and  half 
at  night  after  we  milked.  This  feeding 
I  varied  in  summer  as  I  had  fast  pas- 
ture for  feed  then,  and  used  less  grain, 
working  in  the  little  alfalfa  I  had. 

The  weighing  and  testing  of  my  milk 
from  each  cow  furnished  me  with  data 
that  not  only  told  me  how  much  grain 
to  feed  a  cow  but  told  me  from  which 
cows  to  raise  calves  for  my  future  herd 
and  also  which  the  "slackers"  were,  the 
cows  to  get  rid  of.  I  had  a  few  full 
blood  cows  that  I  bought  from  a 
breeder  who  was  going  out  of  business. 
I  bought  them  when  calves.  They  never 
gave  any  more  or  any  better  milk  than 
the  grades,  but  at  my  auction  they  and 
the  stock  I  had  raised  from  them  sold 
for  much  more  money  than  the  grades. 
I  seldom  raised  my  own  bulls  but  bought 
or  hired  the  best  I  could  get.  This  I 
consider  very  important  in  raising  your 
own  dairy. 

Right  here  I  will  tell  of  mistakes  I 
made.  First  I  had  such  good  luck  find- 
ing customers  to  whom  I  could  sell 
direct  that  instead  of  keeping  on  with 
30  cows  and  100  hens,  I  started  a  public 
creamery  which  developed  into  four,  and 
i  also  bought  eggs  of  the  patrons.  It 
took  me  away  from  my  dairy  too  much. 
If  I  could  have  replaced  myself  in  each 
place  where  I  had  a  hired  man,  the 
success  of  the  creamery  business  com- 
bined with  my  private  dairy  would  have 
been  marvelous. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  starting  when  I 
did,  with  less  cows,  has  kept  on  in  the 
small  way  and  has  bought  and  paid 
for  the  farm  since  he  began.  I  found 
I  could  not  get  men  to  do  as  I  would, 
had  I  been  in  their  places,  so  I  sold  out. 
As  I  look  back  I  think  I  should  have 
done  more  tileing  in  the  clay  land.  As 
to  beef  production  I  had  but  little  ex- 
perience, what  little  I  had  went  to 
emphasize  the  usual  teaching  that  the 
dual  purpose  cow  is  a  rare  thing. 

In  my  dairy  I  never  had  a  grade  cow 
that  came  up  to  the  very  best  full 
bloods.  These  best  full  bloods  must  be 
produced  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
future  herds  of  grades  and  full  bloods. 

One  thing  more,  in  closing  let  me 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of 
keeping  records  of  what  each  cow  is 
doing.  I  found  men  helping  me  could  not 
guess  anywhere  near  which  the  profit- 
able cows  were.  It  takes  scales  and  the 
Babcock  tester  to  know.  I  added  to  this 
knowledge  also  full  accounts  of  cost  of 
all  feed  used  whether  bought  or  raised, 
also  all  time  anyone  spent  on  dairy 
work,  having  a  dairy  account  with 
debits  and  credits  just  as  with  an  in- 
dividual.— New  York. 


sum  and  Parana  will  drop  another  calf 
in  a  few  days  and  is  just  in  her  prime. 
I  write  this  little  sketch  to  show  that 
it  pays  to  buy  good  stock  when  you  buy, 
and  also  one  way  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm.  One  of  the  neighbors  said  the 
other  day:  "When  I  saw  him  bringing 
that  calf  home  I  said  'that  a  fool  and  his 
money  is  soon  parted'  but  now  I  wish  I 
had  been  such  a  tool."— New  York. 


Feeding  Dry  Cows 
A   good    ration   to   feed   cows    during 
the  dry  period  is  as  follows: 

Twenty  to  25  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
legume  hay,  and  a  grain  mixture  of 
three  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  oil  meal.  Corn  is 
too  heating  and  timothy  and  cotton- 
seed meal  should  be  avoided  because 
they  are  too  constipating. 

Immediately  before  parturition  the 
grain  ration  should  be  changed  gradu- 
ally to  a  mixture  consisting  of  two 
parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal 
as  this  mixture  is  somewhat  more  laxa- 
tive than  the  one  previously  given.  If 
this  scheme  of  feeding,  recommended  by 
Charles  Cummings,  of  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  is  carried  out,  there  will 
be  little  trouble  in  parturition  and  the 
cow  will  be  in  condition  to  yield  a 
maximum  quantity  of  milk. 


Value  of  Cow  Testing 

In  a  certain  Pennsylvania  cow-testing 
association,  containing  an  almost  equal 
number  of  purebreds,  grades,  and  scrubs, 
it  was  found  that  of  the  24  cows  giving 
over  $75  return,  above  the  cost  of  feed, 
two  were  scrubs,  eight  were  grades  and 
14  were  purebreds.  Of  the  16  cows  giv- 
ing over  $100  return  above  the  feed  cost 
all  were  purebreds. 

The  cow-testing  association  takes  the 
guess  work  out  of  dairying  and  puts  it 
on  a  true  business  basis  and  it  must  be 
put  on  a  business  basis  at  the  present 
high  feed  prices. 

The  first  cow-testing  association  in 
Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  1910.  At 
present  there  are  32  active  associations 
in  the  state.  The  number  In  the  United 
States  rose  from  one  on  July  1,  190G  to 
467  on  July  1,  1917. 

Progressive  dairy  farmers  of  today 
know  the  business  value  of  a  complete 
record  of  each  cow  in  the  herd.  The 
cow-testing  association  gives  them  this 
business  record  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost — usually  at  $1.50  per  cow  per  year. 


The  Story  of  Parana 

(Concluded  from  page  110} 

sold  from  and  won  by  Parana  about 
as  follows: 

Three  bulls,  $375;  about  70,000  pounds 
milk  at  two  cents,  $1,400;  prize  money, 
$52.50.    Total,  $1,827.50. 

Her  two  daughters  are  worth  a  goodiy 


Boys'  Pig  Raising  Contests 
The  cost  of  producing  456  pigs  raised 
by  boys  in  pig  clubs  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  last  season  varied  from  6V2 
to  more  than  29  cents  a  pound.  The  rate 
of  gain  varied  from  one-third  pound  a 
day  to  21/4  pounds.  The  average  daily 
gain  was  1.47  pounds  and  the  average 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  was  11.4  cents. 
A  careful  study  of  the  results  in  view 
of  the  varied  conditions  under  which 
the  pigs  were  raised  has  led  the  sum- 
marizers  of  the  records  to  conclude: 

1.  The  use  of  some  feed  high  in  pro- 
tein, as  a  supplement  for  com  as  the 
basis  for  the  ration,  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomical gains. 

2.  Pigs  of  good  quality  and  breeamg 
generally  made  cheaper  gains  and  made 
a  better  finished  product  than  inferior 
pigs. 

3.  Some  good  pasture,  either  alfalfa, 
clover,  or  blue  grass,  proved  efficient  m 
producing  gains. 

4.  It  paid  to  take  extra  care  of  the 
pigs  as  regards  housing,  feeding,  an<i 
handling. 
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Can  I  save  this  l^ar  ? 


♦f 


180,000   answers  to  this   question  in  the 
new  1918  edition  of  "Your  Bargain  Book'* 

Dp  you  realize  that  you  are  actually  loottinp  money  whenever  you  buy  any  goods  'or  tha 
house,  any  tools  or  supplies  for  the  farm,  any  clothing  for  the  famify,  unless  you  fl«Uook 
up  the  articles  and  the  prices  shown  in  our  big  catalog?  Make  the  prices  in  this  book  the 
standard  to  which  all  prices  must  be  reduced.  ^ 

Invariably  you  will  find  that  for  equal  goods  the  prices  in  this  book  are  lower.  The 
reasons  are  plain.  We  buy  in  tremendously  large  quantities.  Frequently  we  take  the  entire 
output  of  factories.  Manufacturers  make  special  prices  to  get  our  large  volume  of  business. 

You  will  be  especially  pleased  by  the  wide  variety  in  every  line  of  goods  from  which  you 
can  choose.  You  have  a  wider  selection,  right  in  front  of  you  in  this  big  book,  than  you 
could  get  by  walking  through  any  of  the  big  department  stores  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 
You  can  buy  anything  you  need  for  the  home  from  our  48  mammoth  stores,  and  always  at  a 
big  saving  to  you.   If  you  haven't  this  big  book,  send  for  it  today. 


Sand  for  this  FVm 
Paint  Book  oootaia* 
inf  16S  netaal  color 
thipa.  HoaM.bnra, 
poroh  and  flaer 
paint. 


Boforo  yon 
buy  wall  pa- 
per get  this 
book  with  101 
Fr««  Mm- 
pies.  A  post 
card  mailad 
today  will 
bring  it. 


Fairview  Buffgy  Harness     $1  095 

This  barnasa  will  Bt  amall  iissd  horsas  waigbins  op  to       ^  «/"'" 
SOO  pounds.    No  ebangoa  can  b«  mad*  axoapt  bapias 
and  traces  instead  of  l>reast  aollar.  as  listed  below. 
Bridle,!^  in.doabled^' 
•nd  stitched  cheeks, 
putent   leather 
biindB,  three  bockle 
overcbeck. 
Linea,  *4  in.,  wide. 
12>«  feet  long. 
BreasI  Cellar.Fold- 
ed  style,  l^e  in.  wide 
with  ^8  in.  layer. 
Trsees.    1  in.  wide. 
doubled  and  stitch- 
ed, two  dart  holes 
for  adjustment. 
Saddle.  24  in.  wide. 
Fatent  leather  skirts. 
lined  with  enamel  drill. 
Belly  Band.  Griffith  style,  W  in. 
lln^rle  strap,  with  U  in.  biiiets  to 
wrup  aroand  shafts.    Shaft  tugs,  ^  ^ 
((  in  Shpg.  wt.,  20  Ibt.  .,|L9     ,     CI 3  OS 

rsaaiO  Alee  with  brMSt  eoUar.  ee  lUustrsted     »«J»gg 


7181822 

I      tttniard 
D  Mssiis 
tssare    PsinI 
thovsl 

Made  of  solid 
steel .  plain 
back  .fail 
poll  shed. 
Selected 
handle.   Bite, 
94  X  im    in. 
A  big  bargain 
at    the 
price. 
Shipping 
weight,  5 
pounds. 

Price 

each 


Repair  Forge  $q60 

Good,   deep    hearth.     Well 
braced  legs.    Will  save  itaooet 
in  a  short  time.   The  hearth  is 
19  in.  in  diameter.  The  fan  ease  Is  8  In.  in 
diameter.    Height  to  top  of  hearth.  82  in. 
7tB48aS  Coroplet*  with  belf  hood  as  illuatra- 


$1.21 


Easy    Runninir 
Go-Cart 


Slate 
Roofing 


Beelining  back  and  deep 
adjustable  foot  well. 

Makea  bed  86  inehea  long 
and  lS>a  inches  wide. 

Fiat  neavy  gauge 
steel  gear. 

10-inch  wheels,  with 
*»  inch  cushion  rubber 
tires. 

Three  -  bow 
hood.  Folds 
flat  like  small 
p  i  c  t  u  r  e 
shows, except 
that  wheels 
do   not    fold. 

Good  grade 
imitation 
black  leather. 

All  steel  f tame,    finished  black. 
7BB 1 3Sa    Shipping  weight,  about  U  pounds 


6i? 


Handled  Buah  Hook 


M«D*s  Work  Skees 
Sisss  •  t*  11; 


»ei9 


71B20Be  Handy  bush  hook 
made  of  the  best  quality  steel, 
sharpened  and  tempered,  ex- 
tra quality  handle.  Shippins  weight.  (1  10 
4  pounds.     Price,  each ^a.*«r 


You  will  find 
any  kind  of  tool 
that  you  need  in 
Your  Bargain 
Book. 


TtaXSlS  EteatoraeitrieMw 
Bteol,    orafoUy    bardonod. 
Scianti&oally   Uju^Mi^a.  ac- 
curstoly   around.     Proporlj 
blocked   by   azperta.    BtA   - 
reedr  for  um.   Mada  eap< 
cordwood    law  mechlnaa.     . 
osoa  laaa  power.    Toiaporad 
bard  outdoor  Winter  aarrtee 
Price.  18  inch  dlamatar  .    . 


up 

nnithad    and 

jd  fharpaDad 

Jly  for  uai  on 

/Uta  fast  and 

to  atand  tha 

Goarantaad. 

.    .    $2.40 


Made  of  best  qual- 
ity of  genuine  raff 
felt,  saturated  with  | 
mineral  aspiialt. 
This  combination  I 
makea  this  rooflnKi 
waterproof,  weath-l 
er  proof,  rot  proof  I 
and  fire  •resisting.! 
Requires  no  special 
tools  to  lay  this 
roofinflr.  Simple  instructions  are 
supplied  with  each  roll.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  doinsr  the  work 
yourself.  Each  roll  is  32  inches 
wide  and  contains  108  square  feat. 
A  woaderf  u!  Vuluc. 

728802016  Surfaced 
with  crushed  red  slate. 
Weight,  80  lbs.  Guaran- 
teed for  16  years.  Price. 


$2« 


5^ 


Black  Tnff-Hida  Leather  Work  Sheas, 
gaaranteed  to  withstand  hard  wear 
and  f  iTOserrieeforat  least  six  months 
with  ordinary  care.  Two  fall  over- 
weight  Tiscolixad  leather  solas,  grain 
leather  insoles,  fall  vamps  to  toe, 
not  eat  off  andor  tip.  gusset  tangoe. 
ysaBBB.    SUUsisa.    Priea  ••.IB 


Numbered  lLe8  Bsuida 

EMtlf  xliuatMl.  abaolatolF  aacora.  Will 
•t  any  ilta  fowl.  Do  not  eorroda.  mat  or 
k.  th«  !«■  aoro.    Can  ba  appllad  f 

Sblppina  waiaht.  I  ooneaa  par 

14c 


tn.tant 

kur:'ired. 

ltUlil7   Price  par  IS  bands. 

Bomhererad  I  to  26         .         • 


Top  Bugflry 

Hano  stria .  2Sx6S  fo. 
■ilia  and  floor. 
^m^.^"  15/lS-loeb  Ions  dta- 
tanca  drop  axlaa :  12-lncb  Af  tta 
idlMal.  1^11  clipped  thraa-laaf 
frontandfoar-laafraaraprinas. 
Wroosht  Baliar  body  loopa. 


Witk  Shafts 
Sttel  TifBS 


patent, 
irod 


WHKILS  -  Sarren 
boat  arada    hickory,  .^-r,-,— 
rima:    Hln.  ttaad  with  >4-to. 
oval  ataal  tirea :  S»-ln.  front, 
48- In.  rear  wfaaala. 

TOP.Thrae-bew 
top.  loether 
qaartara  and 
ataya,  haayy 
robber  roof  and 
alda  eartaina, 
linad  throoahout 
with    wool    cloth. 

TRACK-4  foot 

fin.  or  6  feat  S 
n.  Ba  aqre 
to  atata  which  la 
wanted. 

aStadundar"  M 

IKHinde.    alppad  frara  factory   In   Indiana. 
BStaSS    Price,   with  ahafU  and  ataal   tin 


Roomy  Rocker 


TBBtlBS.  Back  Zl\  in.  high 
above  seat.  Shpg,  Wgt.,  about  SO 
poonds.  Made  of  salectad  hard- 
wood, finished  high  gloea.  golden 
eolor.  saddle  seat.  Top  back  slat 
neatly  emboesed.  Fall  bant  arms. 


A  handsome  Colonial  daelgn.  made  of 
selected,  solid,  plain  oak  withqpartar^  plain 
oak  panels  in  door,  flnishad  golden  oak.  U«b 

flosa.  Base  top  is  V%  inches  thick.  One  of 
wo  upper  drawara  la  lined  for  eilyerware. 
Roomy  linen  drawer.  Spacious  eupboaid 
BttMl  with  two  doors.  Height  a, 
over  all.  66  in.  «4  in.  wide  SO  ^ 
In.  deep.  French  plata baveied 
mirror.  80  x  10.    ••BlOB*. 


Look  on  this  page  (irtt,  then  look 
in  "Your  Bargain  Book."  ETery- 
thing  that  yon  need  u  there. 


Agricultural  Implemants  Page  908-930 
Bids  "    694 

Chinaware  "    «27 

Dairy  Supplies  "    799-886 


Engines  Page  944 

Furniture  "     666 

Hardware  f    820 

House  Furnishings       "    779 


Kitchen  Utensils  Page  784 

Phonographs  and  Records      "    614 
Rugs  and  Carpeta  "    741 

Sh^  "    260 


Sweaters 
Underwear 
Washing  Machinaa 


Page2S0 

"     143 
"    780 


AU  MeUl  Rsisproel 
CkickcaCoap 

I0B978    On  hot 

niahts  you  can 
lift  oft  the  net« 
ting  front  and 
slide  it  in  upside 
down.  Top  of 
coop  slidaa  back. so 
that  you  can  reach 
tbe  lien  and  chicks  without  stooping.  You  can 
leave  top  back  to  let  eoop  dry  quickly  after  wash- 
■ns.  Has  storm-ooYar  which  slip-  into  netting 
gro'lve,  KiTing  eomplato  pTOtaction  in  rough  weath- 
er Fully  ventilated.  Folda  over  for  storing.  Made 
or  heavy  galvanlsadiron  throaghoat.  Sise.  ^|  AA 
•ISixnin.     Shp.  wt.  14  Ibe.    Price,  each  ^ 1. 3FU 


Potato 
Planter 

7  !•■•••      Tha 

Jaws  are  bright 
steel  dipped  in  a 
special  prepara- 
tion to  prevent 
rast. 

Rasialn  tightly 
closed  antil  thrast 
into  tha  groand 
when  they  may  be 
fraaly  opened. 
Coavoying  tube  is 
heavy  galvanised 
Iron.  OiM  man 
can  eaaily  plant 
two  aerea  in  ten 
houra.  ShippinB 
weight,  aboat  <>i 
Doanda. 

Price.  t1  1C 
complete#t*19 


COLORED 
LEG  BAND 

Made  of  Celluloid. 
Used  for  Indicat- 
ing the  age  of 
fowls  and  for  ma- 
oyotber  purposes. 
Colors.  Blue, 
White.  Bed.  Yel- 
low and  Green. 
One  doten  of  one 
color  and  sise  la  a 

Cackage  We  don't 
reak  packages. 
ISRIiaS    Snail    (for 
ljtfiton»\  Dot.   .  7C 

leBiiaa 

ji  ifi 

Amartcan 


"Ever 
Ready" 
Tool 
Grinders 

The  roost  prao> 
tical  high-speed 
tool  err  i  n  d  era 
made.  Made  from  beat 
materials,  higtilr  fln- 
isbed  strong  and  enb- 
stantial.  Kitted  with 
a  tool  rest  and  best 
quality  emery  wheel. 
Tha  gears  are  accur- 
ately cot  and  are  en- 
closed in  duetproof 
containers.  Quickly 
attached  to  the  tabia 
or  bench  by  thumb- 
screws. 

f  aaaa  with  4  s  ^ 

inch     rs'  ill     cutting 

emery  wheel.  Diameter  of  gear  eaee.  S 
height  over  all.  7  inches.  For  grinding  *nall  tools 
and  table  cutlery.  Shipping  weight,  ^|  QC 
6  pounds.     Prire,  each    ....    ^Aa79 


Acme  Poultry  Fence 

For  Gardens,  truck  patches  and 
younsr  fruit  orchards.  Tha  runnina 
wires  are  close  enough  to  turn  Imck 
all  sires  of  poultry,  Tha  top  and  bot- 
tom wires  are  Number  10  and  the  Inter- 
madiate  Una  and  stay  wires  are  Number 
14.  ao  rod  bale  of  Pooltry 
Wire  W  inches  high,  19  bars. 
average  weight.  186  pounds 
Ttaaaa.     Price    per  bale 


HiU  and  Drill 
Seeder 

TIBsaiSB   Tha  seedlns dartoa Is 
composed  of  but  thrae  moving  parts 
—  a  diee,  a  shaft  and  a  small   star 
wheel— nocama.nogears,  no  bands,  ffV^t 
no  springs,  ate.    No  loaa  of  aaed  or  ySrwk 
tinse  in  thinning  out.   Made  entirely  **—<i  "—* 
ot  steel  and  malleable  iron  except 
the  handlee.  Wheel  is  18  Inches  high. 
Ready  for  use.     Shipping  ao  a  a 
weight,  67  pounds.     Frice  ^0»1W 


AtNewYoffc  $^10 

ftaats  aay  seed 
ia  kills  4  to  24 
ia.  apart  or 
will  saw  cea 
It 


Steel  Tray  Wheelbarroiv 


A    aubstantial    and 

dorablelmrrow  with 

a  heavy  steel    tray 

mounted  on  tbe 

frame  and  boltad  in 

front  and  back.  Sise 

of  tray:  Length.  82  in  ;  width.  2B>« 

m. :  depth.  A  la.     Tray   ia   nicel* 

painted      Has   16-in.    steel    wheel. 

Shipping  weight.  48  Ibe.  Price,  each 


%ZM 


Thousands  of  cars  are  bringiaf  food  and  ammunition  to  New  York 

for  exportation.    These  cars  are  unloaded  here  and  are  available 

for  sending  New  York  goods  to  jrou 


astaoKH  Tooi. 
ourriT 

r.ii:'"B.?n 

Sprlna    TeNt- 

ae^  *<M»fi«a 
Forii,4(ta.lUnea. 
Mlaetodpbaiidla. 
Caapad       and 

ikavel,  D  handla 


The  Rapid  Digger 

Extra   atrono   Poat  Hole  Digqar. 

Shoulders  and  blades  arc  formed 
from  one  piece  of  solid  high  carbon 
steel.  No  welds  or  malleable  parts 
to  break.    Blades  are  10  inches  lonr . 

bandies  hardwood.  Heiaht 
A  A  over  all.  6  feet.  Weight,  about 
ZZ     lOpounds.    71  r 

each.  9 1 .44. 


IB22SS.   Priee 


anavai,  u  nanaia 
of  beat  erucibla 
ataal    baa    aocket 


of 
-  In. 
'•otk 


Qarden  aahe.  of  beat  ataal.  Taath  sprti«  umparad.  hardwood  hi 
SaiM  ataal  SacSMt  aardew  Ho».  tomparad  ateol  blada.  S ]■.  wUa 
ataal  ee^et.    H-ia.  |taal  abank.    4H-ft.  a^iaet^dhardwood  h«Bdla. 


I  hMMlla.    One 
Ooa-sieaa 

$3.70 


^  *•*•••  P.««»<U  end  prices 

K",  "•.•d-Then  look  ia"  Your 
B*r».,„  Bcok-  for  enytkioc 
JV  do  not  find  b«e.  iS: 
••mber  y«,  „,  protected 
air I?^  •'■•Upurcheaeby 
Woror,f.«|^  monmyhack. 


!!ma^i/imS><Ma>if  ^flM,g^  ffn^ 


Gat  down  **Yoar  Barveia 
Book"beforeyo«b«qra  sia«U 
thing.  You  wfU  flaid 
article  you  want  at  dM 
•at  poaalbia  gtlee.  ."**' 
**Yo«r  Baraate  Book  'jroor 
big  atora. 


I 
*l 


I 


;*- 


^« 
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I  Lame  Horses  Put  Back 
To  Work  Quick 

I  nnRY  Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment.  It  has 
saved  a  great  many  horses— has  put 
I  them  back  to  work  even  after  they  had 

been  given  up.    Over  40  years  of  success 
I  has  proved  the  merit  of 

SPAVIN 
TREATMENT 

Known  for  40  Years  as  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

It  Is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  splint, 
I  spavin,  curb,  ringbone,  thoropin,  bony 
I  growths,  swellings,  sprains  and  lameness 
Ifrom  many  different  causes. 
I  Its  cost  la  BO  small  a  matter,  compared  to  the 
value  ot  »  horse  that  you  oannot  afford  to  be 
I  without  It. 

Sold  by  drunrlBta  everywhere.  IMO  »  bottle,  « 
I  for  j  ■'t.so  Get  a  copy  of  "A  rreatlse  on  the  lloree" 
I  at  your  druggist's,  or  write 

ODr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company, 

I  Enosburs  Falls.  9  VermontJ 


KENDALL'S 


oo 


60  days 
free  trial 


Brings 
you  this 
SEPARATOR 


Forage  for  Swine 

JOHN     H.    VOORHEES. 

Pork  production  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  herd  on  every  farm 
is  growing  from  a  sow  or  two  to  a 
sizeable  herd  and  each  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  adopt  more  up-to-date  meth- 
ods of  housing,  feeding  and  pasturing. 
On  many  farms  the  number  of  pigs  has 
already  outgrown  the  old  pig  hovel, 
and  the  garbage  can  from  the  house 
will  no  longer  supply  enough  food. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  range 
and   hog   pasture   as   the   cheapest   and 
best  means  of  producing  pork.     Those 
who  have  neither  rye.  wheat,  nor  alfalfa 
for  spring  paturage  should  not  hesitate 
to    plan    for    an    adequate    acreage    of 
summer  pasture.     Rape   (Dwarf  Essex) 
,  i«    one    of    the    best    summer   and    fall 
forage  plants  to  be  had  for  hogs.     The 
seed  is  small  and  therefore  the  prepa- 
ration   of    the    seed-bed    is    important. 
Deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation 
are  essential   operations  to  its  success. 
It  may  be  planted  any  time  from  May 
to     August    according    to    the    season 
when  the  pasturage  Is  needed  and  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  forage. 

Last  spring  I  sowed  beside  five  acres 
of  rape  an  acre  of  oats  and  Canada 
Field  peas  using  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
each  and  mixed  with  five  pounds  of 
rape.  From  this  I  secured  an  abundance 
of  forage.  The  pigs  were  allowed  to  for- 


of  the  pig's  life  very  materially  reduce 
the  amount  of  pork  which  finally  reaches 
market,  and  it  is  this  loss  that  should 
be  prevented.  The  saving  of  an  etxra 
pig  per  litter  Is  just  as  good  a  way  to 
increase  pork  production  as  to  breed 
more  sows,  and  for  obvious  reasons  it 
behooves  every  farmer  to  give  unusual 
attention  to  the  sows  that  are  now  being 
wintered. 

Under  average  farm  conditions  a  sow 
can  be  maintained  a  year  at  about  $»5, 
and  she  should  raise  two  litters  a  year, 
which  makes  ^he  approximate  cost  of 
each  litter  $12.50.  If  she  farrows  nine 
pigs,  each  pig  will  have  cost  about  $1.38. 
If  part  of  these  are  killed  at  farrowing 
time  and  she  only  raises,  say,  six  of 
them,  each  one  of  those  saved  will  have 
cost  about  $2.08.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  each  individual  pig  is  not  great,  but 
considering  the  fact  that  each  spring 
sees  the  advent  into  this  fighting  world 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
pigs,  the  loss  assumes  astounding  pro- 
portions. 


A  Silo 

Without  a 

Single  Fault 

One-piece  cleat  Orepon 
llr  staves,  Hlng«a  Cdli. 
fornla  redwood  doors, 
Automatic  a  dj  u  8 1  i  II  g 
straight  pull  doorway 
fastener  and  boop  lug^ 
equipped  <»  1 1>  b  beuv> 
cai -steel  iprhif. 

The  only  silo  that  Is  tii^ht 
and  erect  under  all  (nn. 
diUons,  when  full  or 
empty,  dry  or  wet,  bot 
or  cold. 

Buy  now  at  toecial 
marly-buymra  discount 
and  avoid  »*riou»  </«. 
/ay  tatT.  Writm  today 

factory:— Darby.  Pa. 

0.  Woolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Cheatnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^   a 


V 


^*^p* 


Bigfirest  money-maker  on 
the  farm.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly— that  it  why  it  is 
easy  to  buy  the  Maynard 
on  these  remarkably  easy 
terms— $2.00  down  and  the 
rest  within  a  year. 

The  Maynard  beats  any  cream 
separator  at  any  price.  Yet  it 
Mils  for  tSO  to  140  l«;Ba  than 
others.  Skims  every  drop  of 
milk  4ight  times.  The  won- 
derful new  one-piece  aluminum 
skimminiT  device  Rets  every 
ounce  of  butter  fat.  Friction- 
leaa  Hhaftf*.  hall  bearinRS,  easy 
to  op«>rBt«.  One-piece  supply 
tank,  open    crenm    ppout,   and 

one-piece    nklmminu    device   make   It   easy  to   clean, 
strong,  rugged,  honestly    built,  will   last  •  lifetime. 

Save  $30  to  $40 
Take  a  year  to  pay 

Any  of  the  four  sizes  of  the  famous  Maynard  sent  on 
(todays' free  trial.  Guaranteed  for  life.  Act  now.  and 
Bet  the  beneflt  of  its  saving  all  season. 

SENT  FREE-Our  1918  Separator  Plan 

Write  for  your  copy  today.     Read  every  word  before 
■  of  I 


^V  I  1^^     a^#a     ^^^«aa       ^^^^w      ».»*»«^^  ■  •w->^     —  -  — -  ^        ..  — -   —     —  — — 

yoo  bay  any  kind  of  separator.  It  will  open  your  eyes. 


Breed  Association  News 

Feeling  that  many  breeders  of  pure- 
bred livestock  were  in  need  of  advice 
and  service  of  experienced  breeders  in 
handling,  selling  and  advertising  their 
stock,  and  knowing  that  such  companies 
have  been  of  great  help  to  the  breeders 
in    Great    Britain,    a    number    of    well- 


Upward      tWAl 

Jhnexica/n, 

FULLY 
•UARANTEEO 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SeMd  PreposHloii  to  send  new.  well 
made,  easy  running,  perfect  skimroinif 
aeparator  for  $n.».  Skims  warm  or 
eold  milk:  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  wl.n;!.  ahowBlar- 
Ser  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMBNTS 

Bowl  asantfarv  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Wbather  dairyls  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  eatatog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Weatem  ordan  filled  from 
wetUm  points. 

AMKMCAN  SKTARATOR  CO. 

tKAOW  ■alabrtds*.  N. V. 


•ox 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  QLINDS 


that  make  a  horw  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-dowOs  can  be 

reduced  with 


ABSORUINE 


Ono  of  thm  many  a««a  oftho  farm  motor  truck 


THE  SELF-OIUNB  WINDMIU 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  beerj  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  oi  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
email  cost,  the  geanng  of  the  earjiei  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor| 
keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  anc' 
rain. The  Splash Oilinf 
System  constanflj 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear    ancT  enabling  th« 


mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  ,  ,  , 
Double  Geara  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
Wo  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanka. 
Water    Supply    Gooda    and    Steel    Frame    Sawa. 

Write  AEiMOTOI  CO^  2511  Twremh  St.  Chicago 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■rery  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  tbo 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  is  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-  tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  alio.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factorlas  at  Frederick. 


lil  ILl 


age  in  the  oats  and  peas,  and  later  re- 
turned to  the  same  lot  to  forage  upon 
the  rape  which  had  made  a  new  growth. 

I  have  also  used  mixtures  of  five 
pounds  of  rape  and  10  pounds  of  sweet 
clover  (Bokhara),  and  five  pounds  of 
rape.  10  pounds  of  sweet  clover  and 
60  pounds  of  soy  beans.  There  are 
numerous  mixtures  which  may  be  used 
and  each  presents  certain  advantages 
in  its  season,  Just  as  the  advantages 
of  rape  are:  it  is  well  adapted  to  most 
soils;  it  can  be  seeded  either  in  spring 
or  summer,  serving  an  excellent  pur- 
pose as  a  catch-crop  and  for  green  for- 
age; the  expense  of  seed  and  seeding 
is  low;  and  it  is  especially  useful  for 
sheep-and  swine,  althoagh  with  care  it 
may  l)e  profitably  fed  to  dairy   cattle. 

New  Jersey. 


also  other  Bunchei  or  Swellinga.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  v?orIt.  Eco- 
nomical-only afew  drops  required  at  an  apph- 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  BooUBTO. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man. 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25abottleatdealeri<» 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNQ.P.D.P..  25Ts»Dls«H  •prlnofieHJ.KM* 


and  Roanoke.Va.    Write  tor  caUlog. 


ECHMvaioiiin. 


IXONOMY  SILOS 


known  livestock  men  of  the  country 
have  organized  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying,  selling,  importing  and 
exporting  all  kinds  of  pure  bred  live- 
stock, as  well  as  to  perform  other  ser- 
vices as  may  be  desired  for  the  breed- 
ers of  America. 

The  officers  are:  W.  H.  Butler,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  president;  W.  S.  Corsa, 
Whitehall,  Illinois,  vice-president,  A.  L. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Pekin,  Illinois,  treasurer; 
and  J.  L.  DeLancey,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
secretary.  Also  a  board  of  seven  direct- 
ors and  an  advisory  board  of  25  of  the 
most  prominent  judges  of  livestock  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
main  office  of  the  company  will  be  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, where  it  will  hold  several  sales 
of  pure  bred  livestock  each  year. 


DOWNfl 

ONE  YEAR    l' 
TO  PAY       fi 


■uya    tho    Now    Butterfly  C! 
Junior    No.   1.    Light  nin- 
ning.    easy    cleaning,    close 
^  ^a  %M  skimming,   durable.    Ouaran- 
^^  tood  a  IWetlmo  against  de- 
fects   in     material     and     workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sises  ap  to  No.  8  ' 

S^**M»^*MC  VMS!    *•"•  ita  own  ooet  and 

M  MTf  FKE  THI*L  mor«  by  what   It  ••»••.,      ,  ,,^ 

inefWm.  Portal  briin»rr»«e«talo«-foUl«r  and    d(r.-rfr«»- 

f  aetMT ' '  o«r»r.    Bayf rom  th«  manuf  acturar  and  mv  .  m<»*r 

imMH-iwa  CO..  tiie  Hf  ti-ii  iiitd..  chimil 


f^njm\ 


1 


•UY    TMI    CINUINI   CMAWPION 
"fc,  —  Oc>c»l«a:* — J\.»rtktor 

AeraUt  as  well  aa  cools  milt. 

RMommMMUd  by  laadin*  er«»ii-rWi.  «'"' J"^ 
•n.    U  rpor  dealar  eaaaot  fOPP^  '"»•  *'"* 
•pwrUI  o»«r.    DMcHptlT*  foUw  fra».     __,«). 
CHAMPION  MILKCOOLF.RW. 

I>,pf  a    ,  -  -  -  Cortl.nd.  ».  I. 


CATTLE. 


TKc  FRONT  '••»*^TQAVE 

irnN  SILO  FAME 


il 


OontfDooiM 
Permanent 
Siso    8x20 
**     10x24 
12x26 


Door    Front. 

attached. 

$100.02 

1BB.86 

109.18 


*aae    _^ 

tskimuoo 


Other  nlr,«H  la  proportion 

GRIPHN  LUMBER  CO. 
Bm  IS.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
rarmer." 


Saving  Spring  Pigs 
As  an  emergency  war  measure  we 
have  been  asked  to  Increase  pork  produc- 
tion. On  first  thought.  It  might  seem 
that  the  surest  way  to  Increase  pork 
production  Is  to  breed  more  sows  and 
gilts.  This  is  one  way.  of  course,  but 
not  the  only  way.  observes  D.  R.  Acklln, 
in  the  Ohio  pork  production  campaign. 
The  breeding  sea«on  is  now  practically 
over,  but  the  mere  breeding  of  more 
females  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
greater  pork  production  unless  more 
rare  is  exercised  during  gestation,  dur- 
ing farrowing  time,  and  during  the  early 
life  of  the  yming  pigs.  The  losses  that 
occur  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours 


Seventeen  states  were  represented  in 
person  at  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Berkshire  Congress, 
recently  held  in  Florida.  The  congress 
brought  out  the  best  and  largest  show 
of  hogs  ever  held  In  Florida.  The  54 
animals  sold  in  the  sale  totaled  |6,388, 
or  an  average  of  $122  per  head. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, J.  T.  Hogsett,  Ohio;  Vice- 
President,  R.  M.  Jenkins,  Ind.;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, F.  S.  Springer,  111.; 
Executive  Committee,  N.  H.  Gentry, 
Mo.;  C.  F.  CurtIss,  Iowa;  C.  H.  Carter, 
Pa.;  J.  E.  Dodge,  Mass.;  W.  S.  Corsa, 
III.,  and  Chas  M.  Talmadge,  Wash. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap 75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported Register  of 
Merit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
3M  Cheatnut  St..  Phtla.,  Pa. 


BWINE 


-HAMPSHIRES** 

Practically  any  age.  Free  circular. 
Alao  Raglstered  Ouemney  Bulls. 
Leewt  Law*  rarsi.  Blra-l0.HaaS.  BeaP.  Fa. 

REQISTERED  BERKSHIRES  X  ^  '^^^ 

one  bred  gilt  to  make  you  me«t  and  '"""''iigi. 


extra  «"«  "J 


Good  Roads  for  Peace  or  War 


H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 


Thirty  loaded  army  trucks  made  the 
trip  from  Detroit  to  the  seaboard  re- 
cently. A  few  days  later  another  and 
larger  fleet  made  a  similar  trip.  Some 
70,000  trucks,  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  service  abroad  will  soon  make 
similar  runs.  These  trucks  are  fully 
loaded  and  travel  on  a  fast  schedule. 

Some   of  the   roads   are  suitable  for 
this    heavy    traffic.      Others    must    be 
maintained    during    this    service    and 
must  also  take  care  of  the  other  traffic 
upon  it.     This  is  only  one  of  the  items 
of   the    military    use    of    roads.      Other 
trucks    are    making    hauls    from    vari- 
ous cities  to  the  seaports  where  trans- 
ports   are    waiting.      Others    are    oper- 
ating between  various  plants  and  mills, 
conveying  raw  material,  parts,  etc.    All 
this  relieves  the  railroads  of  that  much 
hauling,  to   say   nothing  of  the   saving 
in   time    of    delivery.      It   must    be    re- 
membered, however,  that  these  military 
trucks     have     mostly     been     made     on 
specifications  calling  for  a  heavier  and 
stronger  truck  than  would  be  required 
were  the  roads  of  the  country  in  better 
condition.      The    trucks    were    made   to 
negotiate  the   worst  roads  they   would 
meet. 

One  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  long  motor  express  lines  to 
take  care  of  shipments  which  the 
railroads  cannot  handle.  One  such 
truck  line  extends  from  Cleveland, 
through  Akron,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Hartford  to 
Boston.  Others  operate  over  portions 
of  this  route  extending  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

The  number  of  possible  routes  of  this 
kind  is  limited  by  the  condition  of  the 
rou'l  and  its  bridges  and  culverts.  Only 
ono  quarter  of  the  culverts  and  bridges 
In  New  York  state  will  carry  safely  a 
five-ton  truck,  and  an  even  smaller 
portion  of  the  roads  are  good  for  the 
entire  year.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
therefore  that  the  roads  and  bridges 
bo  put  in  shape  to  carry  the  traffic 
^^hich  is  even  now  in  sight,  traffic  which 
will  be  several  times  greater  before 
it  is  much  use. 

flood  roads  mean  a  great  deal  to  a 
nation  in  peace  times,  and  even  more 
in  times  of  war.  Good  roads  bring  ma- 
terial prosperity  by  opening  up  wider 
maikets;  they  mean  intellectual  prog- 
ress and  moral  uplift  as  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  travel.  Those 
s*(tions  of  the  country  that  have  de- 
veloped their  roads  to  the  point  where 
th(  y  are  open  and  accessible  lines  of 
communication  the  year  through  have 
already  shown  the  importance  of  the 
Kood  roads  influence. 

The    transformation    of    mud     roads 
Into  3fi.5-day  roads  increase  the  value  of 
farm   lands   and   permit   the  movement 
of  crops  and  other  commodities  easier 
and   (heaper   than   before.     They    raise 
the    .standards    of    living    as    intercom- 
Dinnicatlon  Is  facilitated.     Illiteracy  re- 
treats   before    the    extension    of    good 
roads    and    the    possibilities    of    good 
8<hool3     which     accompany     the     good 
foads.     Farm  life  is  made  more  attrac- 
tive and   there   has   been   an   enormous 
Increase    In    outdoor    life    through    the 
agency  of  the  automobile  and   the  bet- 
ter   roads    w-hlch    have    made    Its    use 
possible. 

^'e  think  we  appreciate  good  roads 
"ow,  but  we  win  appreciate  them  more 
and  more  as  the  war  continues.  Every 
peace-time  need  for  good  roads  is 
Diagnified  In  war  times.    We  need  good 


roads  for  the  varied  purposes  of  peace 
and  for  their  military  use  as  well.  Ad- 
vocates of  preparedness  are-  agreed 
that  good  roads  are  as  essential  to  the 
defense  of  the  nation  as  men,  powder 
and  arms.  Unless  there  are  roads  to 
move  an  acmy  over  quickly,  the  armies 
are  useless  in  times  of  Invasion. 
Under  the  abnormal  pressure  on  the 
railroads  a  means  must  be  provided  for 
transporting  troops  quickly  and  safely. 
The  private  automobiles  of  the  country 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
roads   permit. 

But  while  we  are  not  confronted  by  a 
probability  of  invasion  there  is  the 
necessity  for  moving  the  abnormal 
tonnage  which  the  railroads  cannot 
touch.  There  are  the  munitions,  sup 
plies,  men  needed  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.    Every  soldier  going  abroad 


requires  five  tons  of  provision.*  and 
equipment,  while  the  expendable  muni- 
tions mount  up  to  staggering  figures. 
Much  of  this  must  be  hauled  several 
times  before  it  reaches  the  transport. 

Road     building     and      improvement 
will  not  be  done  without  expense,  but 
the  situation  requires  roads  now.     Ex- 
pense   is    a    secondary     matter.      The 
freight  must  be  moved,  the  war  must  be 
won,  and  good  roads  must  be  built  and 
maintained  almost  regardless  of  cost.  We 
have  the  trucks  and  cars  necessary  to 
carry    the    freight    and    men;    we    lack 
only  the  good  roads,  roads  wide  enough 
for   two  and  three  cars  abreast,   paved 
roads,  hard  enough  to  stand  the  grind- 
ing   of    thousands    of    heavily    loaded 
trucks,    roads    so    safe    that    travel    by 
night  will  not  be  reduced.  Congress  and 
the   federal    government   will    do   their 
pan,  the  states  will  aid,  the  war  will  be 
won,  largely  on  the  good  roads  of  this 
country. 


Solving  Local  Farm  Labor  Problems 
in  one  county  of  West  Virginia  last 
fall,  when  hands  were  not  available  for 
filling  silos,  seven  farmers  bought  a  silo- 
filling  outfit  co-operatively,  and  each  of 
the  seven  helped  the  others — giving  a 
force  of  seven  men  on  each  farm  filling 
silos.  Thus  each  farmer  found  that  par- 
ticular labor  problem  solved  and  the 
silos  filled — by  co-operation. 

In  a  county  where  a  great  many  to- 
matoes were  raised  last  year,  k»  seemed 
impossible  to  get  enough  hands  to  har- 
vest them.  The  county  agent  and  farm- 
ers who  had  automobiles  went  to  the 
nearby  towns  each  morning  and  took 
men,  women  and  children  back  to  the 
farms  to  work  during  the  day,  returning 
them  to  their  homes  at  night.  Appeals 
were  made  through  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise,  and  the  townpeople  volun- 
teered gladly.  Sufficient  labor  was  se- 
I  cured  without  difficulty,  and  the  tomato 
I  crop  was  saved. 


The  MitcheU  $1250  Six 

120-Inch  Wheelbase— A  Powerfid  Motor 

Nothing  Like  It  in  the  Fine-Car  Field  Today 


THIS  is  to  men  who  want  a  car  of  the 
highest  grade  and  standards  —  built 
to  last  a  lifetime.  A  big  roomy,  power- 
ful and  luxurious  five-passenger  car.  And 
who  want  it  at  minimum  price. 

You  need  not  go  back  to  four-cylinder 
cars  to  get  a  great  car  at  $1250  today.  You 
need  not  be  stinted  in  room  or  power.  You 
need  sacrifice  no  beauty,  no  sturdiness,  no 
comfort,  no  endurance. 

The  Mitchell  —  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the 
times  —  is  building  a  wonderful  Light  Six. 
It  has  a  120-inch  wheelbase,a40-horsepower 
motor.  It  has  all  the  over-strength,  all  the 
beauty,  and  nearly  all  the  extra  features  of 
the  $1525  Mitchell.  It  has  shock-absorbing 
springs,  reversible  headlights,  a  power  tire 
pump,  a  dashboard  engine  primer. 

Yet  it  undersells  any  other  car  of  like 
size  and  power  and  class. 

The  Secret  Is  This 

This  matchless  Light  Six  is  our  latest 
example  of  Mitchell  factory  efficiency.  It  is 
built  in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  built 
complete  —  chassis  and  body  —  in  a  model 
efficiency   factory.    In   a  plant   built   and 


equipped  under  famous  experts  to  produce 
this  one  type  economically. 

It  is  the  result  of  eliminating  waste.  Of 
cutting  labor  cost  in  two.  Of  doubling  pro- 
duction without  building  additions. 

It  is  also  the  result  of  unusual  standards. 
Of  maximum  margins  of  safety.  Of  com- 
bining all  the  best  attractions  in  a  single 
car.  It  also  shows  —  by  its  superb  luxury 
and  beauty  —  how  much  more  we  can  give 
you  by  building  our  own  bodies. 

Please  Compare  It 

Compare  this  new  Mitchell  with  other 
$1250  cars.  Compare  the  size  and  room  and 
motor.  Compare  the  finish  and  equipment. 
Note  how  many  things  you  find  which 
other  cars  omit. 

When  you  buy  a  fine  car  —  a  car  to  keep 
—  this  is  the  type  you  want.  Here  it  is  in 
superlative  quality,  at  a  price  below  any 
other  car  of  like  size  and  class  and  power. 

This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  Mitehell 
ever  did.  Go  see  it.  If  yoii  don't  know  our 
nearest  dealer  ask  us  for  his  name. 

SenJfor  tatett  caiatog  to  MUchmtt  Moion  Co,» 
inc.,  Racmm,  IVw. 


$1250 


F.  O.  B. 
Racine 


120.1nch  Wheelbate 
40  Horaepower  Motor 
5  Styles  of  Bodies 


$1525 


Mitchell 
C^2 


—  a  roomy  7-pa«Mnrer  Six.   with 
127-inch    whe«lbas«   and   a   hivtalr 
developed  4  8-hor««power  motor. 
TlirM»-PMM«aer  ftoAd^t«r.  f  14M 
Club  BMdst4M'.  tl5«0    8«dMi.  92t7S 

Csbriolet.  «1M0 
CooM.  (tits         Clab  8«dMi.  ftlSS 

Feor-ra— fy«r  9nrwtij,  f IMS 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  and  sub- 
ject to  chanre  without  notice. 
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SEED  CORN 
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The  Seeding  of  Meadows  and 
Permanent  Pastures 


A.   £.  GRANTHAM 


oFWh  oermination 

The  scarcity  of  s«ed  corn  throughout  the  northern 
U.  S.  is  a  condition  approaching  a  calamity. 

Only  about  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is  show- 
ing a  germination  of  over  25  per  cent. 

Therefore,  you  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  the 
seed  you  buy  will  produce  corn  that  grows— you 
can't  afford  to  take  it  for  granted. 

The  germination  of  all  Stokes  seed  corn  averages 
85  per  cent  or  over. 

Until  our  present  supply  is  exhausted  (the  supply 
grown  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern 
corn  belt  of  New  Jersey)  we  offer  the  following  at 
caih-ivith-order  prices  as  listed: 

Reid*s  Yellow  Dent  35  P«r  bushel 

improved  L^eaming  »S     ^  ^ 

lOO-Day  Bristol  96 

F.  O.  B.  shipping  point,  full  legal  bushel,  weight 
of  bag  included  but  no  extra  charge  for  bags.  The 
Government  has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

The  germination  of  a  composite  test  for  each 
lot  shipment  will  be  clearly  stamped  on  the  tag  of 
each  bag. 

All  varieties  will  make  good  silage  sorts  for  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Ilhnois 
and  southern  Michigan, 

After  consulting  with  agricultural  authorities  in 
several  states,  we  feel  safe  in  offering  this  seed  for 
the  production  of  matured  grain  in  all  counties  up 
to  and  including  the  following  and  south  thereof  in 
the  states  mentioned: 

In  Pennsylvania— Buck».  Befk»,  Lebanon.  Comberlind.  Adamt. 
Franklin.Westmoreland.Waihingion. Fayette  and  Greene  countiei. 

In  Ohio— Belmont.  Gueinsey.  Licking.  FrankJin,  Madiwn. 
Clark,  Miami  and  Darke  countie*. 

In  Indiana— Union.  Fayette.  Hancock.  Shelby.  Hendricki, 
Marion,  Putnam  and  Park  countiei. 

In  New  Jersey— Mercer.  Middlesex  and  Monmouth  counties. 

Orders  will  be  entered  and  accepted  in  the  order  received.  We 
advise  immediate  action,  as  our  supply  is  limited.  Write  today 
for  Iree  leaflet  which  fully  describes  the  above  varieties.  Ask  also 
lor  our  Garden  Seed  Catalog.     It  is  li«e. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.  219  MaViTet.  Phuad«iphi« 
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Se«<l  Farms: 
Moorettown,  N.  J. 
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ASK 

YOUR 


BERG'S 

ANIMAL 


Bone  &Meat 

Fer'tlllzer" 


I BER6  Oa] 
.PHII 


You  can  get  bumper  crops  without  potash,  like  your  father  and  grandfather  did, 

if  you  use  the  same  high  grade  bone     p _„_>_     R/vri^    s^rtA     M^^t 
and    tankage   fertilizer    they  used-    tJCrg  8     DOnC    anO     IVlCai. 

Its  high  ammonia  content  (4%)  produces  better  root  growth.  Its  1 7%  phosphoric  acid 

makes  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yields  on  potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.      Order   through   your  dealer  now— get  the   biggest    yield 
from  your  acreage,  at  least  cost. 

The  Berg  Co..  Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River,  PliUadelphia 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealen  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  Are. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SuaSlDKRV  or  THt  AMCMICAM  AOMI.   CHtM.   CO. 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 


Unstained— not  sprouted— sound— whlte- 
«lean-SIX  VARlETIES-bofh     side    and 

tree"  *yp»s— all  hegvy  yielders.  List 
Includes  the  famous  '\Vhite  Tar- 
tar"—"Bumper  Crop"— also 
purestrain  of  "Swedish 
■elect."   These  OaU  ^ 

will  increase 
yoor  yields. 


»T.  ^■"w-. 


,,^' 


1918 
Seed  Boole 


Offers  aeeds  for  everyf  arm  crop 

and  tella  how  to  grw  them .  Specializes 

in  Alfalfa.  Soy  Beans-Field  V<^»-9^^o- 

tatoea-Seed  Com  for  Pilage  and  cribbing.  Hotl- 

raan-s  Seed  Book  is  sent  :>ee  ^"2L*^4S J^I  tSditr 
■amplss  if  you  mention  this  paper.    Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

LuidisTill*.         Lancaster  County, 


Pa. 


liow  Micli  Lfm€  Dots 
)biir  Soil  \Mif 

Dmi'S  r>Mi  Know  .xACtlT  by  iMtinK  rour  toil  %\  horn*.  Slop 
■•iB(  lima  wb«r*  not  ncMlwl  Um  just  aqoufh  wh«r*  rMair«4 
■•V*  work  8«T*  tim*  Sara  linw  SUnpIem  8oU  Teater 
MUMMMaally  r«fii««r«  SMoaat  of  Hat«  sb4  ntiaad  liaMtoao  Mil* 
wwtata  sad  raqatro  8oM  v»4«r  aMtaoy  kaei  ruirsato*  Coato  l-S 
mm%  v  •**<      Um  ta  priM      Writ*  tor  MtorMar*. 

mm,  o*.,  D«»i.  aaf-cs.  bsuui 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  hlRh  icradn  of  Grass  seeds  ar«»  the  most 
carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  HiKhest  quality 
In  Purity  and  Cierminatlon.  To  grow  BumptT 
Crops  good  seed  must  be  sown.  We  pay  freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

GUCK'S  SEED  FARMS 
8MOKETOWN.  LancMtar  Co^   PA. 


Often    it  becomes    necessary   at   this 
season  of  the  year  to  seed  a  piece  of 
land  for  permanent  pasture  or  to  put 
down   a  piece   of   land   for  meadow   or 
grazing  which  is  to  be  used  for  three 
or   four  years.     The  chief   difficulty  of 
seeding  now  seems  to  be  the  prevalence 
of  weeds  on  many  soils.     For  this  rea- 
son it  is  not  a  good  plan  in  most  cases 
to  sow   grass  seed   alone.     Where  land 
has  been  tilled  to  an  intensively  culti- 
vated crop  and  heavily  fertilized  it  may 
be  practicable  to  put  the  grass  seed  in 
without  a  nurse  crop.     In  most  cases, 
however,  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  land 
and   seed   along  with  the  grass,   spring 
oats  or  spring  barley,  using  about  one- 
half   the   equal    quantity   of    grain    per 
acre.      When    the    oats    or    barley    has 
reached  the  blossoming  stage,  or  seeds 
are  just  beginning  to  develop  the  crop 
may  be  cut  and   made  into  hay.     The 
presence   of   the   oats   seems   to  aid   in 
checking  the  weeds  and  the  grasses  de- 
velop   more    readily    than    they    would 
v/hen  seeded  alone. 

The  kind  of  a  mixture  to  seed  for 
permanent  meadows  or  pastures  is 
difficult  to  recommend  owing  to  the 
soil  variation.  Soils  may  range  from 
a  poor  sandy  type  to  a  fertile,  heavy 
clay  loam.  On  the  heavier  soils 
meadows  are  more  easily  started  and 
kept  permanent,  while  on  light  soils 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the 
plants  started  and  they  run  out  more 
quickly.  One  of  the  most  important 
qualifications  in  soils  for  permanent 
meadows  is  their  power  to  hold  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water. 

While   the    ideal    method   of    seeding 
grass  is  to  prepare  the  land  especially 
for  this  crop  and  seed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  or  early  fall  when 
the  grass  is  sown  alone,  yet  if  the  oats 
or    barley    are   removed   at   the   proper 
time  a  very  satisfactory  stand  of  grass 
may    be    secured.      The    particular    ad- 
vantage   of    late    summer    seeding    is 
that  the  ground  may      be     fairly  well 
clean  of  weeds  by  that  time,  especially 
if  a  hoed  crop  has  been  grown  during 
the  summer  months,  or  if  the  land  has 
been  fallowed  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
for  the  same  period. 

The  soil  intended  for  grass  should  be 
plentifully    supplied    with    lime   In    one 
form  or  the  other.       This  is  not  only 
necessary  to  start  the  grass,  but  every 
three    or     four    years    the    permanent 
meadows    or    pastures    should    be    top- 
dressed    with    lime.      Those    spots    that 
show  the  prevalence  of  moss  should  re- 
ceive an  extra  application  of  lime.    Old 
pastures     may     be     renewed     by     top- 
dressing    the    thinner    portions    of    the 
field  with  stable  manure  during  the  late 
winter  or  early   spring.     This  together 
with  the  lime  makes  conditions   favor- 
able for  a  better  stand  of  grass  provid- 
ing  the   thinner  portions   are   reseeded 
from  time  to  time.     This  may  be  done 
by  scattering  the  grass  seed  along  with 
the  farm  manure,  or  in  some  cases  by 
sowing  the  seed  and  then  running  over 
the  land  with  a  harrow. 

It  Is  a  good  plan  to  run  over  a  pasture 
field  with  a  spike-toothed  harrow  late 
In  the  fall  or  early  In  the  spring  to  dis- 
tribute more  evenly  the  animal  drop- 
pings. After  top  dressing  with  manure 
and  resecding  it  may  be  necessary  to 
go  over  with  a  mower  once  or  twice 
during  the  season  to  destroy  weeds 
before  they  can  go  to  seed.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  weeds  that  are  stimu- 


lated by  the  application  of  manure. 
Where  the  grass  is  quite  uneven  and 
the  land  lies  so  that  it  will  permit  of 
plowing,  often  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to 
plow  the  land  and  reseed  entirely. 
However,  where  such  expense  is  neces- 
sary, care  should  be  taken  that  the  land 
is  well  fertilized  or  manured  so  that  the 
grass  will  make  a  good  growth  from  the 
start. 

When  land  is  to  be  used  only  two 
or  three  years  as  meadow,  those  plants 
should  be  selected  that  make  a  full 
growth  in  a  short  time,  such  as  Red 
and  Alsike  clovers,  timothy,  Red  Top 
and  Orchard  grass. 

For  a  more  permanent  meadow, 
alfalfa,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Meadow 
Foxtail,  Meadow  Fescue  and  Canada 
Blue  grass  may  be  added  to  the  above. 
Usually  those  kinds  are  selected  that 
make  a  tall  growth,  such  as  timothy, 
Red  Top,  Tall  Fescue,  Alsike  and  Red 
clover. 

In  seeding  permanent  pastures  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  those  plants 
that  will  combine  to  give  more  or  less 
continuous  growth  through  the  season. 
Some  should  mature  early  so  as  to  help 
keep  the  weeds  in  check,  while  others 
should    aid    in    making   a    close,    dense 

turf. 

Where  the  land  is  to  be  cut  for  hay 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  too  many  kinds 
of  grass  in  the  mixture.  The  follow- 
ing seed  mixtures  are  often  recom- 
mended in  permanent  pastures.  Tim- 
othy 8  lbs..  Red  clover  6  lbs.,  Alsike 
3  lbs.,  White  clover  1  to  2  lbs.,  Ken- 
tucky Blue  grass  4  lbs..  Meadow  Fescue 
2  lbs.,  and  Orchard  grass  2  lbs.  For 
land  of  ordinary  fertility  and  well 
drained  this  mixture  will  give  satis- 
factory results. 

For  permanent  pasture  on  wet  land: 
Alsike  clover  8  lbs..  Red  Top  14  lbs.. 
Perennial  Rye  grass  12  lbs.,  and  Creep- 
ing Bed  grass  6  lbs. 

For  permanent  pasture  on  light 
sandy  soil:  Red  Top  10  lbs..  White 
clover  2  lbs.,  Red  Fescue  20  lbs.,  and 
Orchard  grass  3  lbs. 

For  permanent  pasture  on  very  poor 
acid  soils  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  lime:  Timothy  5  lbs.,  Alsike  5  lbs., 
Red  Top  3  lbs..  White  clover  2  lbs. 

For  reseed ing  old  pastures  that  are 
not  plowed  up  use  timothy  2  to  3  lbs.. 
Red  clover  2  to  3  lbs.,  Alsike  1  lb.. 
White  clover  1  lb.,  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
4  lbs..  Meadow  Fescue  3  lbs. 

The  above  quantities  refer  to  the 
amount  per  acre. 

Where  several  kinds  of  grass  are 
seeded  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found 
that  the  timothy  and  Red  clover  and 
Alsike  clover  will  form  the  chief  pro- 
portion of  the  cutting  pasture  the  first 
year.  After  that  the  timothy  and  Red 
clover  will  gradually  disappear,  leaving 
the  blue  grass  and  White  clover  in  the 
lead.  These  are  desirable  mixtures  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  con- 
tinuous growth  of  grass  through  the 
season  and  particularly  to  get  a  con- 
siderable growth  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  value  points  regarding  the  q»al'* 
ties  of  some  of  these  less  known  grasses 
may  be  desirable.    Red  Top  Is  not  valu- 
able as  a  hay  grass  but  plays  a  use'"' 
part  because  it  grows  on  soils  on  wbic 
timothy  will  not  grow,  particularly  on 
wet  or  acid  soils  low  in  plant  food.    I' 
produces  hay  or  pasture  the  year  afte 
being  sown. 
Tall    Meadow    Fescue   requires   %ooA 


land  for  the  best  results.  It  takes 
about  three  years  to  form  a  good  sod 
and  for  that  reason  is  adapted  only  to 
permanent  grass  land. 

Orchard  grass  gives  a  tall  growth  and 
does  best  on  rich  soils  but  makes  a 
fair  growth  on  any  soil.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  growing  in  bunches  or 
clumps,  making  a  very  rough  uneven 
sod,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing very  early  spring  growth. 

Perennial  Rye  grass  does  best  on  atiff 
wet  soils,  particularly  marshy  land.  It 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  pasture  grass. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  of  little  value 
for  hay  but  produces  a  pasture  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  is  not  usually  seeded 
alone  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  requires 


two  or  three  years  to  reach  full  growth- 
It  makes  an  excellent  sod  on  lands  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  These  are  gener^ 
ally  dry  loams  plentifully  supplied  with 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  begins 
growing  early  in  the  season  and  de- 
velops late  in  the  fall  providing  it 
has  sufficient  moisture. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  grass 
as  well  as  grain  crops  require  fertilizers 
and  care.  Much  better  crops  of  hay  and 
pasture  may  be  secured  by  properly 
top  dressing  either  with  manure  or  a 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  chief  thing 
Is  to  get  a  good  stand  of  grass  and 
then  through  top  dressing  it  is  not 
difficult  to  maintain  the  sod  and  secure 
a  good  yield. 


Growing  Spring  Wheat  in  the  East 

FRANKLIN  MBNGB8 
Soil  and  crop  adviser,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


With  the  large  demand  for  wheat  and 
with  the  great  necessity  for  raising  it 
because  it  is  the  one  crop  produced  on 
our  farms  upon  two  pounds  or  less  of 
which  a  day  we  and  our  boys  in  the 
trenches  and  the  allies  can  live,  work 
and  fight.  It  therefore  rouses  the 
patriotic  ambition  of  the  farmers  and 
the  possibility  of  raising  spring  wheat 
in  the  eastern  section  has  come  to  the 
fore  more  strongly  than  at  any  other 
time.  Therefore,  a  discussion  of  these 
possibilities  is  in  place  at  this  time. 

Climatic  conditions  hare  much  to  do 
with  the  yeld  and  the  milling  qualities 
of  spring  wheat.  The  areas  in  yhich 
spring  wheat  has  made  the  best  yields, 
of  high  milling  quality,  are  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado. 
In  these  states  a  large  amount  of  the 
original  fertility  of  the  soils  still  exists 
in  undecomposed  organic  matter  which 
1^  made  available  by  climatic  action  and 
cultivation  and  when  after  cultivation 
in  the  spring  the  wheat  is  sown  into  the 
moist  ground,  the  wheat  will  come  up 
and  grow  rapidly  with  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  derived  from  the  melted  snow 
^vhilh  conveys  the  available  fertility  to 
the  growing  plant  and  pushes  it  along 
and  which  by  the  time  the  ripening 
season  approaches  Is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, creating  another  condition 
favorable  to  the  production  of  large 
yields  of  heavy-  glutinous  high  milling 
qality  wheat.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  conditions  hasten  the  period  of 
growth  and  shorten  it  as  well  as  shorten 
the  ripening  period  of  the  wheat. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  climatic 


conditions  do  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania, 
especially  not  from  the  central  part  of 
the  state  south,  except  in  very  limited 
areas,  therefore  while  a  fair  yield  may 
be  produced  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  is  a  question  whether 
farmers  would  be  Justified  in  raising 
spring  wheat  in  this  section. 

But  I  have  for  years  advocated  rais- 
ing spring  wheat  in  the  northern  and 
more  elevated  areas  of  Pennsylvania, 
especially  on  recently  cleared  land  on 
which  rye  had  been  raised  to  clean  up 
the  soil  and  which  had  been  limed, 
because  in  that  section  climatic  condi- 
tions not  Infrequently  prevail,  especially 
in  Tioga,  Bradford  and  Susquehanna 
counties,  with  wet  and  comparatively 
warm  weather  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, becoming  dryer  and  warmer  as  the 
ripening  season  approaches  and  in  this 
way  creating  conditions  fairly  well 
adapted  for  raising  spring  wheat. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  crop 
should  be  produced  in  about  115  to  120 
days.  The  land  can  be  seeded  with 
clover  with  the  wheat  for  hay  the  fol- 
lowing season.  The  soil  should  be  well 
supplied  with  decomposing  organic 
matter  derived  from  clover  sod  plowed 
under  or  from  manure  applied  alter  the 
wheat  has  been  sowed  and  the  crop 
stimulated  with  a  fertilizer  containing 
two  to  four  percent  nitrogen  and  10  to 
12  percent  phosphoric  acid.  The  seed 
should  be  gotten  from  areas  similar  in 
climatic  conditions  such  as  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geneva  spring  wheat  is  raised  success- 
fully. 


Agricultural  Blasting  Costs 

17.    D.   RAND. 

Now  that  dynamite  is  being  so  exten- 
Bively  used  on  farms  to  replace  labor 
^hich  has  become  scarce  and  high 
priced.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers that  have  had  no  experience  to  know 
Id  a  general  way  what  blasting  work 
costs.  The  following  figures  are  taken 
'rom  actual  records  that  I  kept  In  con- 
nection with  some  work  I  did  blasting 
stumps  and  planting  trees  In  the  spring 
of  1!)17: 

There  were  184  young  trees  planted 
wid  36  average  sized  stumps  removed. 
The  entire  work  was  done  In  31%  hours 
^ith  69  pounds  of  dynamite,  220  caps 
and  5!»6  feet  of  fuse.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding labor,  was  $38.94. 

Without  the  dynamite  I  figure  It  would 
nave  cost  nearly  twice  that  amount  to 
Jave  disposed  of  the  stumps  alone.  I 
°ave  found  that  it  will  take  a  laborer 
approximately  a  day  to  dig  and  chop  out 

D  average  sized  stump.  Assuming  that 
«»8  wages  would  be  |2  a  day.  It  will  be 


seen   that  the   36   stumps   alone   would 
have  cost  $72  and  taken  36  days. 
Hew  York. 


Treatment  for  Oat  Smut 
Formaldehyde  is  the  common  ma- 
terial used  to  treat  oats  for  prevention 
of  smut.  A  pint  of  40  percent  formal- 
dehyde, known  commercially  as  for- 
malin, to  40  gallons  of  water  will 
treat  40  to  45  bushels  of  grain. 

A  sprinkling  can  is  convenient  to 
moisten  the  oats  spread  out  on  a  light 
floor  or  canvas.  By  shorellng  over  the 
grain  the  entire  mass  can  be  thoroughly 
moistened  with  the  solution.  The  heap 
is  then  covered  with  a  blanket  for 
about  three  or  four  hours  or  over  night 
and  later  spread  to  dry. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends the  liberal  use  of  formalin  to 
prevent  oat  smut,  as  the  treatment  has 
caused  material  increases  in  crop  jrields. 
It  cautions  farmers  to  use  the  same 
solution  freely  to  disinfect  bags  and 
drills  used  in  seeding  the  oata. 
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Less  Work — More  Milk 

"THE  JAMESWAY*'  will  show  you  how  to  accompUsh 
greater  barn  results  with  less  effort — how  to  increase  your  milk  yield  even 
U  yoti  are  a  man  or  two  short.  Labor  is  the  big  farm  problem  now— with 
a  tot  of  men  gone  to  war  and  many  others  attracted  to  different  industries. 
But  why  worry  about  that  when  a  new  JAMES  barn,  JAMES-equipped, 
or  new  equipment  in  an  old  or  remodeled  bam,  may  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  help  you've  lost.  The  dairyman  will  have  to  reduce  his  bam  work — 
makeiteasier*^  He  must  substitute  machinery  for  human  muscle.  He  must 
force  his  cows  to  give  more  milk,  with  less  effort  on  his  own  part. 

V^Altfi  O  Sanitsiry  Bam 
|JillrJv0  Equipment 

will  enableyo**  to  do  these  things,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  place  of  labor 
which  is  hard  to  get.  "The  Jamesway"  book  should  be  your  chief  assistant 
when  yon  bnild  a  new  bam,  or  remodel 
the  old  one,  or  install  new  equipment. 


In  It  you  sret  floor  plans,  directions  for  plank 
frame  construction,  advice  about  dralnajre, 
ventilation,  etc.,  and  descriptions  of  labor- 
savins,  milk-increaslnff  equipment. 

For  brass-tack  reasons  why  James  DrlnUnfir 
Cups,  for  instance,  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
season,  you  need  "The  Jamesway."  Pill  Ottt 
the  coupon  and  mall  today. 

James  Manuf acturinflr  Company 

F  P7  Waiiwns  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


■  James  ManufActurincCompany  ■ 

I  F  P  7  WilUams  St..  Clmlra.  N.  T.  ■ 

I  have cows.     I  &m  Interested  in  the  ttema  * 

S  checked :     BuIUUbk   •<><1    arransemenl   oi  th«   &ktrf  ■ 

I  bara Ilaudlinf  the  Muiur«  ..., 

■  Saving  Bara  Wotic Bicget  MItk  Ylcida.., 


I 


Name. 


P.  O 

R.  R.  Station 
R.F.D..  ... 
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Fertilizers  Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(l)otash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertilizer  now  than  before  the  war. 


In  1914 

would  buy 


Fef  ti 
liiier 


Today 


win  b«iy 


Ferti 


In  frms  of  farm  product;  fmrtiKxmra  coat  i—9  today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you  fAcn— they  will  pay  you  better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.  Boost  crop  production,  grow  mora 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 

//a(p  both  thm  ntUroadM  €md  youraeif  hy  ordering  Spring  FortHismn 

NOW. 
Send  for  literature  to  Department  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago         The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimor* 


I 
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Fann,  Garl«  mJ  OrcfcaiJ  To«h 

Annwer  the  fainner*'  bis  qamitioMi, 
How  can  I  ffrow  cropa  with  lemm 
expense  T  How  can  I  ■•▼«  in  plant* 
ins  potatoes  T  How  tnake  bisfa 
priced  seed  go  fsrtheet  T    Tha 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

■oItm  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  nae  of  hiirh  priced  seed. 
Means  $6  umo  extra  profit  p«r  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   In    its    place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bnsbab  seed  per  acre.  Uni. 
form    depth;    even 
spaeins.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinfTT.       Send     \, 
for  booklet    today.      " 

No  Misses 

No  Double*  

BatmMiMTfCo.,Bef  IB.  G(«locI^N.J. 


Tour  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
buslneHfl  ooportunltles  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  sere:  irrigated 
lands    $35   to   $50.        Twenty    years   to   pay ; 

f  2.000   loan  In  ImproTements,  or  ready-msde 
arms.        Loan  of  livestock.       Taxes  ayerage 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre :  no  taxes  on  ini< 

Rrovments.  personal  property  or  livestock, 
ood  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  t"*e- 
phones.  Rxcellent  climate — crops  aad  llve- 
Rtock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fans 
certiflcates.  Write  for  free  l>ooklets.  Allan 
Cameron.  General  Superintendent  iJmd 
Rrancb,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  525  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary.  Alberta. — Adr. 


GLOVERandTIMOTHY^SiS! 


Qreatest  Orass  Seed  Vshie  Kbowd-I nvsetiaate.  AlsflM 
Clorer  and  TimoCbr  mixed— ttie  finest  grass  srown  for 
hay  and  pas^e  Cheapsst  seedins  yoo  caa  meks.  arowe 
everywhere. *^oa  will  save  1-4  on  year  arsss  seed  bill  hf 
wrttins  for  free  sainpie.  dreohu  and  oi*  Co-sperativs 
Seed  Gnids.  o<terln«  Pieid  Seeds.  alTkUMfa.    Write  today. 

<MigmcAimunK>f«DOo.ostfc  iii,r 
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Burpee's   Select   Seed   Potatoes 

Potatoes,  while  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America  have  neve^^^^^^^ 
fully  appreciated.     Potatoes  contain  sugar,  starch,  alcohol,  nitrogen  ana 
m  neral  r^auer,  all  of  which  go  to  make  them  a  most  necessary  artick  of 
fTd    GeTLn     is  holding  the  world  by  reason  of  ^er  potato  cro^ 
is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  animali. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1918  lists  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid- 
season  and  late  potatoes.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  very 
elect  stock  of  Green  Mountain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and 
r^ost  popular  mid-season  to  late  potato.  An  excellent  variety  for  storage 
Last  V  ear  many  of  our  customers  failed  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of 
late  order  ng  We  advise  everyone  who  contemplates  planting  potatoes 
lo  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  All  varieties  have  been  grown 
and  stored  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Seed  Corn 

Seed  corn  of  all  varieties  is  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  have 
a  fair  stock  of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particularly  recom- 
mend mir  select  strain  of  Cloud's  Yellosv  Dent,  Improved  Learning, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

Corn   like  the  potatoes,  should   be  ordered  at  once  to  avoid  disappoint- 
Sr  Wrile  to'day  fo;  Burpee's  Annual  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.     Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  2V. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 
w    3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 
"    time    and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 
cultivation.     45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturmg 
experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.    Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  PUnel  Jr  Combinea  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultira^ 
tor  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  »tcAn  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows. opens  Ju"o>*;» /"J 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season      A  hand  machme  that  doea  the 
r    work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 
No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wbeel-Hoe  is  the  greatest 
,  combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.    The  Plo^"  open  fur- 
rows, cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.    The  hoes  are  wonderful 
rweed-killers.    The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.    Crops 
'are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.    24  styles— various  prices.       ^^^ 

o     V       All  O    r*       Box  T711  .Jf^ .^^1       N«.4 

S«  L.  Allen  ce  Co.  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  freel 


tlluttnte*  Planet  Jri  doln»  •ctual  Urm  wd  gardes 
^i  work,  and  describ**  over  SS  diflc rent         "' 
ktooif,  iucludlng   Seedert,  Wheel- 
Hoes,     Horte  Ho«»,     Harrowi, 
'    Orchard,     Beet,     and     Pivot' 
Wheel   Riding    CultlTaton. 
'    irriM  pMUki  to*  «  l«d«»' 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bhipmentx   wanted.       AIbo  poutoen.  apples,  onions. 

poultry  and  all  pr»rtuoe.    I'ronipt  returns,  hiRh  price*. 

«}|bb«  dc  Bro..  Sa5  N.  Front  St..  Phil*. 


STRAWBERRltS  Dunlap  (HweetPHt  and 
best)  Send  us  oiip  dollar  carefully  wrapped,  (or  which 
we  will  mall  and  Kuarantee  1.50  plnnts  of  either  sort,  or 
60  of  each,  east  of  Mis-,  river  only.  Catalogue  free. 
•EiAYMAKF.R  A  WOW.      •      WyomiwK.  Pel. 

STRAWBERRY    rlANTS    i;,tdei>en(l(ib|p«ndtake 

no  chances     Weed  Corn  that  haa  a  Kermm.-jtlon  t»-t«t 

of  100  per  cent.    Mon'  v  lack  Kuarautee.    CaUloe  free. 

iTw.  HAIil^.  :»l»rlon  AtAtioM,  M4. 
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Garden  Matters  Needing  Attention 


STRAWBERRY  PIANTS  ""^rnr"'"' 

■     Cntiilofruf  f^rt. 
BAMIL.  I'F.RBY.  B.  D.a,  Urorcetown.  Del. 


M^^n  C  A 1  P  !**•*  truck  farm  on  Kastem  Shore. 
W  V/lx  O/lww  Well  d'alned  loam.  5-rooiii  honae. 
For  particulars,  •ddrass  r*raaer,  Hobba,   Md. 


imm 

FsfB.  Gsrte  aaJ  QtAuti  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  qaestions; 
Bow  can  I  frrow  more  crops  with 
leawt  expense?  How  can  I  cultivato 
more  acres  and  bavo  cleaner  flcldsl 

IRON  AGEl'JLi;,,^ 

will  help  you  do  thi>».    HnB  pivot  wheels  and  franRfl 

I  with  parallel   motion.      A<lju!itablc  to  any  width 

of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raiBo<l.  lowtTCf!  or  turned 

to  rittnt  or  left.  Lever 
UA  •»•  adjuBta  bnlanre of  frame 
"*'  '■  to  wei^lit  of  driver. 
Liprht,  Btronjr  an<l  com- 
pact -fhe  hitcFt  and  bo«t 
of  riding  cult  ivatorti.  We 
tnakc  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachinery, garden 
IooIb.  etc.  Write  us  to- 
day lOr  free  booklet. 

|BatemaaMTtCo.,Box  |0  ,Gffeiiloch.NJ. 


BEETS. 

Get  the  first  beets  in  the  ground  as 
early    as    it    can    be    worked    in    good 
order.     In   average   seasons  down   here 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Maryland 
we  try  to  get  some  beet  seed  sown  in 
late    February,    but    usually    wind    up 
with  middle  of  March.     The  beet  seed 
is  a  composite  affair,  and  several  plants 
may  grow  from  each  ball.    I  have  never 
tried    a   garden    seed    drill    that    would 
plant   beets    properly,    and    long    ago    I 
found  that  the  only  satisfactory  planter 
for   beets  is  the  human  hand.     Into  a 
shallow    furrow    I    drop    two    balls    of 
seed  in  a  place  about  four  or  five  inches 
apart.      This    enables    me    to    thin    the 
plants  more  easily  than  if  I  planted  a 
continuous    row.      Once   get   the   plants 
up  and  a  pair  of  true  leaves  developed 
and    they    resist    frost    very    well,    the 
only   danger  being  that  they   may   get 
caught  by  a  freeze  just  as  they  come 
through  the  soil.     The  market  garden- 
ers use  the  Egyptian   beets  almost  ex- 
clusively for  an  early  beet.     It  is  early 
and  makes  a  small  top  that  facilitates 
bunching,  and  it  is  a  dark  red  color. 

KNOL,lHH    PKAS. 

Down  here  in  Maryland  I  usually  get 
my  early  peas  in  the  ground  in  Febru- 
ary and  the  wrinkled  varieties  in  March. 
This  spring  it  will  be  all  March  sowing. 
The  round   smooth  peas  of  the   Alaska 
type     can     be     planted     earlier     than 
the  wrinkled  peas  of  better  quality,  as 
the  wrinkled  ones  may  rot  in  the  cold 
ground  If  planted  too   early.     In   most 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  the  extra 
early  varieties  can  be  in  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  March  or  soon  after,  and 
all  varieties  by  early  April.     Out  of  the 
many  varieties  listed  I  plant  Nonpareil 
for  the  earliest.     This  is  a   very   pure 
selection  from  the  Alaska  type  or  Lax- 
ton's     Earliest     as     it     was     originally 
called.     Then  Thomas  Laxton  and  Sut- 
ton's  Excelsior    by   the    20th    of   March 
and  I  wind  up  the  spring  pea  planting 
with  the  old  Champion  of  England  the 
last  of  March.     While  there  are  many 
fine  late  peas  of  more  recent  Introduc- 
tion, I  never  found  one  better  than  the 
Champion  of  England  nor  one  that  gives 
a    better   crop    if    given    something    to 
climb   on.     I   plant   by    a   woven    wire 
fence.     If  this  Is  not  available  use  the 
poultry  wire  fastened   to   stakes.     This 
Is  the  cheapest  support   to  be   had   for 
peas  or  beans  as   It   lasts   many  years 
If  rolled  up  and  stored,  and  makes  a 
neat  support. 

SUCCESSION    CABBAGES. 

Sow  on  a  warm  border  or  in  a  cold 
frame  seed  of  the  Copenhagen  Market 
or  the  succession  cabbages  for  a  crop 
to  succeed  the  Early  Wakefield  set 
earlier.  If  no  Wakefield  plants  have 
boen  set  it  will  be  better  to  buy  the 
plants  and  set  as  early  as  conditions 
v/111  admit.  These  early  and  second 
early  cabbages  I  set  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  16  inches  in  the  rows. 

PARSNIPS   AND   HAX8IFY. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  It  Is  the  common  practice 
to  sow  seed  of  parsnip  and  salsify 
among  the  earliest  planted  vegetables. 
This  is  all  right  under  the  more  north- 
erly climatic  conditions,  but  down  here 
I  find  that  too  early  sowing  leads  to  too 
large  growth  of  roots  and  a  woody  con- 
dition In  parsnips,  and  the  salsify  may 
in  some  seasons  run  to  seed.  Here  we 
sow  these  last  of  May  or  early  June. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  first  of  April  will 
be  a  good  time.  For  the  purpose  of 
more  easily  thinning  the  plants  I  plant 


■W.  F.  MASSEY 

parsnip  seed  by  hand,  a  small  pinch  of 
seed  in  a  place  about  four  Inches  apart. 
These  little  bunches  help  each  other  to 
get  up  and  I  always  get  a  better  stand 
in  this  way.  Salsify  can  stand  more 
closely  or  about  three  inches  apart  In 
the  rows  and  the  rows  for  each  may 
be  15  inches  apart.  All  this  class  of 
vegetables  that  are  grown  for  winter 
use  and  hold  the  ground  nearly  the 
v/hole  season  should  b©  planted  in  a 
block  by  themselves. 

Seed  of  the  Carenten  leek  should  be 
sown  in  a  warm  border  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  gotten  in  good  condition. 
The  seed  are  sown  rather  thinly  in 
rows  so  that  good  stout  plants  can  be 
set  in  the  permanent  rows  after  some 
early  crop  is  off. 

LATE  AND  MAIN  CROP  TOMATOES. 

Early  in  April  I  sow  seed  for  the  lato 
tomatoes  that  will  come  in  as  the  erriy 
ones    forwarded    under    glass    begin   to 
fail  to  some  extent.     I  sow  the  seed  in 
the  open  garden  in  rows  rather  thinly, 
aiming  to   get   strong  plants   by   trars- 
planting  once  before  finally  setting  in 
their  permanent   location.     It   is  never 
advisable  to   use  weak   plants   for  the 
final  setting,   and   I  thin   the  plants  in 
the   seed   bed,   throwing   out   weaklings 
and    saving    the    strongest    only.      For 
this  sowing  I  use  Dwarf  Stone,  Success, 
and  Globe  for  a  pink.    The  Bonny  Best, 
which    I    have    found    the    best    early 
variety,  is  also  good  for  the  later  sow- 
ing.    As   I   will   hereafter   tell   I   make 
another  later  sowing  of  these  varieties. 

HORSE  RADISH. 

Cuttings  of  horse  radish  roots  can 
be  set  between  the  early  cabbages  by 
making  holes  with  a  long  dibble  or  a 
crow  bar  and  dropping  the  root  cuttings 
upright  and  pressing  the  soil  to  thera. 
The  horse  radish  will  occupy  the 
ground  after  the  cabbages  are  off  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  can  be 
dug  for  use  In  fall  and  winter  and  the 
side  roots  cut  and  buried  in  bunches 
for  the  spring  planting.  Never  leave 
an  old  horse  radish  bed  In  the  garden 
year  after  year,  but  treat  It  as  an  an- 
nual crop. 

CORN. 

Down  here  in  S.  E.  Maryland  we 
sometimes  plant  corn  in  March  If  th« 
season  seems  favorable.  But  we  never 
plant  sugar  com  that  early,  for  it  will 
rot  in  the  cold  ground.  I  generally 
plant  the  Norfolk  Market  corn,  an  early 
dent  and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
Adams  Early.  This  spring  this  corn 
Is  not  to  be  had  and  we  have  to  drop 
back  on  the  old  Adams.  This  is  early 
but  makes  small  ears.  Then  In  April 
follow  with  Golden  Bantam,  Country 
Gentleman  and  Stowell's  Evergreen,  and 
repeat  the  plantings  of  the  last  till 
middle  of  July. 

TOMATO   PLANTS. 

The  plants  now  growing  from  seed 
sown  in  February,  should  be  trans- 
planted to  other  boxes  and  given  more 
room  than  they  had  In  the  seed  box. 
Then  by  the  last  week  in  March  they 
can  bo  transplanted  into  the  cold  frame 
to  get  stout  and  well  hardened  plants 
for  the  garden  or  field.  In  the  frame 
we  set  them  4x4  inches,  and  deeper 
than  before.  Once  in  the  frames  care 
must  be  taken  not  only  to  protect  from 
frost,  but  also  from  heat.  That  is.  ^'^ 
must  give  all  the  air  practicable  l)y 
opening  the  sashes  partly  or  entirely 
as  the  weather  may  indicate.  The  idea 
is  to  keep  the  plants  hardy  and  no« 
have   them   running  up  too   tall.     TM 


Ideal  tomato  plant  Is  an  erect  growth 
about    10     inches    or     less     In     height 
^d  with  a  stem  as  stout  as  a  lead  pen- 
cil,   and    the    stem    a    purplish    color 
yj^tber  than    a   tender    green.      Then   a 
few  days  before  the  time  for  the  final 
transplanting  to  the  open  ground  it  is 
jj^t  to  let  the  soil   in  the  frame   get 
vff.v  tlry.     This  to  toughen  the  plants, 
jmd   to   make    them    greedy    for   water 
^•ben  finally  set  out.     Treated  this  way 
n,y  plants,  lifted  with  a  garden  trowel, 
come  up  with  a  mass  of  earth  and  roots, 
and  are  set  in  holes  made  In  advance 
vhich  are  filled  with  water  as  the  plant- 
ing proceeds  and  the  dry  earth  pulled 
in  but  not  packed.    I  never  see  a  plant 
^ilt  when  treated  in  this  way. 

EGO  PLANTS. 

I  use  both  the  Black  Beauty  and  the 
New  York   Improved   egg   plants.     The 
first  named  variety  is  the  earliest  and 
most  profuse  bearer.  *  The  latter  is  the 
stronger  grower  and  makes  the  larger 
fruits,  which  suit  better  for  show  pur- 
poses than  the  Black  Beauty.     But  for 
the  home  table  there  is  nothing  better 
than   the    Black    Beauty.      I    sow    the 
seed  in   flats   in   the    greenhouse    early 
in  March.      They    are    potted    in    two- 
and  one-half  inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
have  developed  a  pair  of  rough  leaves, 
and  when  the  roots  fill  this  small  pot 
they  are   shifted    Into   four    Inch    pots. 
By  the  middle   or   last   of   April   these 
pots  are  packed  in  a  cold  frame  under 
glass,  and   kept   watered   and    in    good 
growing  condition,  airing  of  course  in 
sunny  days,  but  not  exposing  as  freely 
as  we  do  tomato  plants.     The  egg  plant 
is  about  the  most  tender   plant  of  the 
Tegetable  garden.      Hence   they    should 
never  be  set  in  the  garden  until  the  soil 
is  finally  warm,   here  the  last  of   May 
or    early     June.       There     is     nothing 
gained  by  setting  them  early,  for  if  they 
get  stunted   by    cool    weather    it    takes 
them  a   long   time   to    get   back.      The 
plants  with  their  broad   leaves  evapor- 
ate water  rapidly,  and  it  pays  well  to 
use  some  method  for  irrigating  In  dry 
weather. 


which  are  sprayed  or  receive  even 
moderate  care.  Pennsylvania  with  over 
eight  million  population  offers  the  most 
admirable  possibilities  for  local  mar- 
kets, 

"An  average  crop  of  clean,  sprayed 
apples  from  one  acre  of  a  good  variety 
of  trees  in  full  bearing  will  return  as 
much  net  profit  as  five  acres  of  wheat, 
corn  or  oats,  yet  the  farmer  'does  not 
have  time  to  care  for  his  orchard.' 
There  are  many  farm  orchards,  which, 
if  properly  cared  for,  would  return  a 
larger  net  profit  than  the  remainder 
of  the  farm." 


Amount  of  Spray  Material  Required 
In  figuring  the  spray  material  needs 
of  an  average  tree  in  the  farm  orchard, 
says  A.  F.  Mason  of  the  horticultural  ex- 
tension department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  it  is  found  that  one  gal- 
lon of  commercial  lime-sulphur  concen- 
trate, and  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
lead  arsenate  paste  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  spray  schedule  containing  four  ap- 
plications. Lead  arsenate  paste  will  cost 
about  25  cents  a  pound  this  year,  while 
concentrated  commercial  lime-sulphur 
will  cost  about  18  cents  a  gallon  in  50- 
gallon  barrels. 

The  protection  to  the  trees  costs  about 
55  cents  a  tree  each  season.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  this  investment  Is  re- 
turned many  times  over  in  amount, 
quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit.  If 
lime-sulphur  Is  made  at  home  the  cost 
is  considerably  reduced. 


Apples  as  a  Farm  Crop 

Many  acres  of  good  Pennsylvania 
land  are  now  occupied  by  unprofitable 
apple  orchards  that  return  to  the  own- 
ers scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
an  ordinary  farm  crop,  whereas  by  the 
[application,  at  slight  cost,  of  well 
known  remedies  for  destructive  pests, 
the  orchard  crop  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  any  ordinary  farm  crop 
[on  a  similar  acreage. 

Prof.  J.  G.   Sanders,   economic   zoolo- 
iKist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  making  a  campaign 
l^or  better  apples  says: 

"Apple  trees  planted  In  orchard  ar- 
jfangement  will  grow  and  ultimately 
produce  a  limited  amount  of  Inferior 
pniit  without  care  or  attention,  but  no 
hne  (ould  designate  such  a  collection 
r  "fipruned,  neglected  trees  as  a  profit- 
P*>le  undertaking.  The  apple  is  a 
fundamental  fruit  crop  of  this  region 
P'ch  can  be  picked,  packed  and  mar- 
I  ^^^^  ^*th  less  haste  and  more  dellber- 
F'on  than  any  other  of  our  large 
r^'ts;  hence  this  crop  can  be  profit- 
y  produced  farther  from  immediate 

^^kets  than  other  fruits. 
Pennsylvania    ranks    second    among 

^^  «tfites  in  quantity  of  apples  grown 
''J^^^   Vorlc    leading),    but    in    market 

Hate     ''^^^'^'  ^^^^^  ^^^*®^  surpass  this 

than      ^^  ^^^^  *^^^"  estimated  that  less 

ire  ^"*'^^"**^  of  Pennsylvania's  apples 

^  «  own  in  commercial  orchards,  the 

Prodnrtion  coming  from  farm  or- 


Controlling  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

If  it  was  not  attended  to  last  fall  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  peach  leaf 
curl  may  be  controlled  by  the  same 
treatment  used  to  combat  San  Jose 
scale.  Botanists  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment station  recommended  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  a  weaker  solution 
of  lime-sulphur  for  this  disease  in  case 
the  scale  Insects  are  not  present  in 
threatening  numbers. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  diluted  with 
seven  parts  of  water  is  the  usual  dor- 
mant strength  to  control  scale  insects. 
This  spray  material  has  also  been  found 
effective  to  control  peach  leaf  curl.  It 
may  be  applied  when  trees  are  dormant 
up  to  the  time  the  buds  start  into 
growth.  This  spray  material  applied 
after  growth  starts  in  the  spring  tends 
to  burn  foliage  and  fruit  of  peaches. 

When  spraying  against  scale  insects 
Is  unnecessary,  the  lime-sulphur  may  be 
diluted  with  15  times  as  much  water. 
Bordeaux  mixture,  made  with  four 
pounds  of  blue  vitriol  and  four 
pounds  of  quicklime  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  has  also  proved  effective  in  con- 
trolling peach  leaf  curl. 

This  disease  causes  a  thickened, 
curled  appearance  and  reddish  color  of 
the  leaves  Just  after  the  blooming 
period.  Late  in  the  summer  most  af- 
fected leaves  fall.  Cool,  wet  weather 
during  the  first  half  of  April  is  especi- 
ally favorable  for  the  spread  of  the 
fungus.  Elberta  and  Lemon  Free  varie- 
ties are  particularly  susceptible.    . 


Rards  of 


small  to  moderate  size,  few  of 


Garden  Seeds  Almost  Given  Away 

To  Introduce — I  will  mail  my  big 
"Home  Garden"  box — containing  42 
varieties,  best,  earliest  and  most  de- 
sirable vegetables,  viz:  early,  medium 
and  late  Beets;  red,  pink  and  white 
Radishes;  butter,  head  and  cos  lettuce; 
earliest  and  biggest  Tomatoes;  mam. 
Sugar  Parsnips;  early  Sunrise  Beans, 
etc.,  etc.,  just  what  you  want  and 
enough  to  grow  $100  worth;  also  42 
varieties  lovely  Flowers,  Extra  Big  Pack- 
ets— over  8,000  Gilt  Edge  seeds.  All 
mailed  for  Two  Dimes — or  24c.  In 
stamps.  Six  boxes  fl.OO,  Get  up  a 
club.  Order  today  and  tell  your  friends. 
Name  this  paper. — A.  D.  Cook,  Seed 
Grower,  Hyde  Park,  N  Y. — Adv. 


I 


Ri^ht  to  i)our  Door  % 


PROFIT! 


1^1 


YOU  WANT 

CASH  IN- 

IN  A  BIO  WAV! 

You  want  all  th«  profit  you  can  get  from  your  farm,  gar* 
den  of  orchard.  Bugs,  insect*  and  disease  attacking 
your'  crops  fob  you  of  profit.  EXTERMINATE» 
DRIVE  OUT  THESE  PESTS — WITH  A 

HURST  SPRAYER 

you  get  a  definite  increase  in  profits  because  HURST 
SPRAYING  prevents  and  kilb  all  forma  of  pesl« 
which  injure  and  destroy  growing  crops. 

TEN   DAYS   FREE  TRIAL! 

THREE  WAYS   TO    PAY, 

A  SPRAYER  FOR  EVERY  NEED— 37  styles  of  Sprayers— that  is  the  HURST 
Spray  System:  giving  you  a  choice  of  sprayers  or  advising  with  you  the  exact 
style  of  sprayer  you  need.  Is  •  HURST  service.  We  bring  all  of  this  right  to 
your  door;  allow  you  Ten  Daya  Freo  Trial  and  •  selective  method  of  payment 
that  puta  •  HURST  Sprayer  in  your  possession  practically  on  your  own  terms, 
frith  a  Special  Money*Saving  Oiler. 

Get  This  Free  Book  and  Special  Money-Saving  Offer.  KokT'- wh? 

How  and  When  to  Spray"  is  Free  to  you,  if  you  grow  garden  truck, 

potatoes  and  fruits  and  will  tell  us  what  you  have  to  spray  and  how 

much.  By  word  and  picture  it  enables  you  to  recognize  the  bugs, 

insects,  pesta  and  disease  that  injure  and  destroy  crops  and 

tells  you  how  to  exterminate  them. 

TTiite  today— S«nd  i»i  ili*  lluf  •!  Ml«ctiv«  purchssa 

plMi~-with  inon«y-Mvina  oftM.    Hu"*  Catalog  and 

,  lh« Frae Book."Why, Howand Whaa to ftptajr. 

\       AddrtM  !*•  H.  L.  HI/rST  MFG.  CO.. 

154  HsntSt.,(ic«Mwicl.OUs. 


Once 
Grocu 


kaays 
GrooiD 


Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule*s  seeds  is  tested  for  vigor 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  41  years*  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  fall  of  valuable  flout-  CDCV 

mg  and  gardening  informaUom  fflUuCi 

Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  send  you  a 
packet  of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds— 
a  generous  assortment  of  beautiful  Giaut 
pansies— the  largest  known. 

yiM  Bope  money  and  get  treA  $eeJ$ 
when  yon  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc, 

2127  Arck  Sbraat  Phila.,  Fa. 


Good  Potatoes 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  ssrdener'i"  bi* 
qoeition:  How  can  I  proHaea  tha 
most  food  in  iipare  nioinent«T  How 
meet  increased  cents  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  AGE  !iS^^tSo, 


come  from  strong,  stout  healthy 
vines,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  limit,  when 

'^r  "Pyrox" 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  invigorates  foliage 
on  all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43 1  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


im: 


BatsBsn 


EMvto  posh,  fast,  thar- 

OQKh.Iowineost.  Opens 

and   covers   furrow  for 

seed  and  fertilizer.   Cnl« 

tivates  wide  or  narrow 

rows.  Tama  noil  and  eoy» 

ers  scratch  foods  in  poal« 

try  yardx.    80  other  Iron 

1  Age  Combinations.  Send 

I  for  free  booklet  today. 

I  and  learn  how  to  garden 

the  modem,  easy  way. 

M'f'ffCe.fBoi  IS   Crtslocb.R.J. 


100  ^^^^'?  Plants  $1.00 

r.iX)  per  1000.  CatolOK  of  80  varieties  free.  Best  quality 
Lowest  prtcaa.   t.  O.  Tlnde.  Box  ««.  PlttsrUle.  Md. 


Pest 
Paid 


Does  a  Qean  Job- 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

That's  the  story  of  "SCALRCIDB,"  tha 
'premier  dormant  spray.  It  will  abso- 
lutely clean  up  San  Jose  scale— wrill  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar  rot,  bud 
moth.case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla. 
etc.  No  other  spray  will  do  all  this. 
"SCALECIDE"  can  bo  put  on  In  ona- 
half  the  usual  time— a 
frreat  savina  in  labor 
and  you  net  throofrh  on 
time.  Pleasant  to  han- 
dle. SoldaaMaiMy 
•aehBaala. 

aiUtodav  forhooUut 
So.  H. 

B.C.  PRATT  CO., 

M'fs  ChamisU 
50  Church  Street 
IM.R       New  Talk. 


NUT  TREES  s;i!J!rv."r?»r,:":i 

ri«tiea.  ProllHc  bearers  of  larw  thin  shell  niiU. 
Very  prottUhle.  Hen d  for  ratahwue.  IMDIANA 
NVT    MVBMBBT.   ■*>  4*.    ftMk»«r«, 


■  ■«. 


m 


Palafaaa  Beaaty.Csrnan.Cobbler.  Coin.  Qtant.  Orten 
rviaiVV*Mt..  LoncfeUow,  Money  Makar.  Norther. 
Ohio,  Hebron.  No  bllcbt,  Raletch,  Rose,  Queen.  Six 
Weeks.  Rwlftnare.Wonder.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers.  N.  Y- 


'ii  ii^Ji  "ifl         II  ^.^ 


^^^•. 
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Auto  Owners  and  Garage  Men 


FREE 


This  Big  100  Page  Book 

OF  LOW  PRICES 
Just  Off  the  Press 

iJ3Sn3iiM%      This  book  will  be  the  1918  Auto  Supply  Show  for 
^^^^  over  two  ■nlllion  motorists.    More  people  will  go 
through  its  pages  than  attended  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  Auto  Shows.  Brand  new  supplies  are  shown  which 
ilofSQCj^  \1\     you  may  have  never  seen  or  heard  of— and  the  prices— 
^       «c»  \«    ^.      ^^      jj^^g  actually  been  lowered  on  many  impor- 
tant articles.    But.  first  of  all,  we  want  you  to  get 
this  book— then  judge  for  yourself. 

Over  20  pages  exclusively  for  Ford  Owners 


What  We  Are  Asked 


A  Tip  to  the  Autolst 
Who  Is  Waiting 

Thousands  of  auto  owners  are  going 
to  be  left  behind  this  spring  when 
they  get  their  cars  out  and  want 
to  have  them  repaired.  Have  you 
overlooked  the  fact  that  your  favorite 
mechanic  may  be  serving  the  Stars 
and  Stripes?  The  shortage  in  me- 
chanics will  make  it  necessary  for 
many  owners  to  do  their  own  repair- 
ing. Our  FREE  Book  will  aid  you 
wonderfully  in  preparing  for  the 
driving  season— each  page  is  filled 
with  suggestions. 


Write  House 
Nearest  Toa 

Chicago 


Everytiiing  for  the  Auto 

From  Bumper  to  Tail  Light 

Over  2000  selections  are  ofifered  in 
this  book.  There  are  Riverside 
Tires  with  a  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion—  tools  of  all  kinds  to  make 
repairing  easy— gas  savers  for  getting 
more  miles  out  of  each  gallon- 
tourists'  supplies  needed  on  a  trip- 
shock  absorbers  for  smooth  riding — 
Eainting  outfits  to  make  your  car 
etter  looking  and  worth  more- 
supplies  for  giving  your  engine  more  power. 
In  fact  there  is  probably  not  a  sinsrle 
thing-  you  will  need  but  what  you  will  find  It 
In  this  FREE  BOOK-and  the  price  will  be 
reasonable.  Write  right  now  for  your  copy. 

Oepartmtrt 
C345 


\buTManmyBatM.l 


Kansas  City 


Fort  Worth 


Portland.  Ore. 


YOU  POOR  S\MP  VOU  CAN  GPT  A 
DUPLICATE    PA^T     OF  A.NY  CAR. 

AT    3AwTTLLRS  J 


] 


No,  I>*ar  Reader,  we  wre  not 
PlaywriichtB.     However, 

SATTLER'S 

INCORPOKATED 

2809-27  Fletcher  Street 

C49th  A.  Daniilitii  Sts.) 

Philadelphia 

can     furniHh     almost     any     known 

car  part,  past  or  present. 

I^arffPHt  and  most  convenient 
plHce  In  rhlladclphla  to  Replace 
Hroken  rart»  for  AutomobllcM.  AI- 
wnj-H  Hcnd  the  broken  part«  so  we 
can    inutcli    them. 

LarreHt  assortment  of  New  and 
8econd-Hand  Automobile  Bodiee, 
both    CommerclHl    and     Pleasure. 

Kpeclal      Department     for     Ford 
nodies.      Will    Traile,    Buy    or    Kx- 
change. 
Bell.   Pop   1821.   Key.   Race  6449-D 


GrowiiiK  Pumpkins. — II.  B.  S.,  Penn- 
Bylvaniu.  writes:  "1  would-lllte  to  know  how 
to  grow  a  crop  of  pumpkins." 

If  one  wants  to  grow  pumpkins  as  a 
separate  crop,  the  land  is  well  prepared 
and  checked  out  with  a  plow  8x10  feet 
and  the  crossings  of  the  furrows  opened 
up  somewhat  and  a  peck  of  rotten 
manure  deposited  at  the  hill  with  which 
a  good  handful  of  acid  phosphate  is 
mixed.  This  is  covered  with  soil  and 
two  or  three  seeds  planted  and  covered 
lightly. 

Then  watch  as  they  germinate,  for 
spotted  or  striped  diabrotica  will  be  wait- 
ing around  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  green  seed 
leaves  appear,  dust  them  over  at  once 
with  either  air  slaked  lime,  fine  bone 
dust  or  flour.  Anything  of  a  dusty 
nature  bothers  and  checks  the  beetles. 
One  part  of  lead  arsenate  mixed  with 
50  parts  of  air  slaked  lime  will  not  only 
furnish  the  dust  to  bother  the  bugs  but 
poison  to  kill  them.  If  the  growth  Is 
not  satisfactory  scatter  a  small  handful 
of  nitrate  of  soda  around  each  hill.  Of 
course  the  cultivation  must  be  clean  till 
the  vines  cover  the  ground.      W.  F.  M. 

Corn  for  Silanre — J.  E.  F..  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  "Have  you  ever  used  a  mixture  of 
flint  corn  with  your  silage  corn?  Did  the  flint 
corn  mature  and  what  kind  of  silage  did  it 
make?" 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  or 
trial  of  this  method  of  planting  corn 
although  I  have  noted  in  one  case 
particularly  that  the  flint  corn  planted 
in  this  manner  produced  a  fair  yield 
although  it  appeared  that  the  early 
maturing  flint  robbed  to  some  extent  the 
moisture  from  the  later  maturing  silage 
corn  so  that  the  silage  plants  do  not 
make  quite  as  good  growth.-  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  objection  to  using  a 
mixture  of  this  kind  as  one  is  likely  to 
get  more  dry  matter  in  silage  than  could 
be  secured  by  the  one  crop  alone. 

A.  E.  G. 


Our  Eiaqpense 

FOR  ten  days  we  want  to  transform  your 
Ford  into  a  J 3, ooo  car.    Wewilldothia 
by  putting  on  a  set  of  Hassier  Shock 
Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  them  back 
without  question  when  the  ten  days  have 
elapsed.  But  you  won't  bring  them  back. 

For 


PATENTED 


Ford 

ShockAbsorber  c^rs 

Don't  take  another  fellow's  word  for  It. 
Feel  for  yourself  the  ease  and  comfort,  the 
smoothness  found  in  a  Hasslerized  Ford. 

Hassier  Shock  Absoibera  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again.  Reduced  tire 
bills,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasohne.  one. 
third  up-keep  cost  saved-aii  swell 
the  total  of  Hassier  dividends 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recog- 
nize their  economic  neces- 
sity. Write  today  for  Free 
Trial  Blank,  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  opinions  of  users. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Inc. 
TCt  Naoai  St.,  lodMaapolb,  Ind. 


cmoi.   .. 

iT  IWVWUI  - 


/^ 


A  FIRST-CLASS  V 
AUTOMOBILE 
At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Every  auto  has  been  repriced  at  a  big 
saving— every  car  Is  in  A-1  condition. 
LttnouHlneH,  Coupes,  Hedans,  Town  Cars, 
Roadsters, Touring  Cars  and  Runabouts, 
Trucks  and  Delivery  Wagons— all  at  a  big 
saving.    A  real  car  for  a  little  price. 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $150  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have 
It,  and  during  this  month  can  save  you 
88  1-3  to  60  per  cent.    Hend  for  our 

AUTO  CATALOG  No.  B. 

ITS  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.    Get  It. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLU'8  LARGEST  AUTO  DEALERS 
,    203    N.    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


The  Tire  that 

Never  Tires 

Our  Double  Tread  Tires  made  by  our  special  pro- 
cefM  can't  get  enough  work  to  do.  Eapeciiilly  la 
this  so  on  the  muddy  and  stlclcy  spring  roa<lH. 
Gets  you  out  of  the  ruu  — keepa  you  out  of  the  ruts 
—takes  yon  there  and  hrinKsyou  back  home  again! 
(luarauteed— absolutely  reliable— and  mighty  low 
la  prlcel 

The  following  are  the  llttls  prlcss  of 
our  guaranteed  tires. 


HI  MS  Price 

30x3    96.S0 

30X3H 7.60 

32x3)6 8.60 


33x4 
34x4 


10.60 
lU.&U 


Blzes  Price 

Mx4    111.00 

>4X4H 12  00 

36z4H 12.00 

Z6xA}i IS.OO 

rx4H 1S.60 


Ridor  Ag<nt»_Wan!ftd 

■vary  when  to  ride  ^^  and  nhiiAt^amK^m^tmm^a^g^ 
ttia  new  mmm9Uf^Mmtmt*ikmr'«om- 
pietely  eqnipp«i  with  ^trte  light 
■adbom,  earrter.  ataftd.  tool  tank. 
WMSt«r-l>ralM,  mod  (aarda  and 
Dti-aUd  tirOT.CtMl4M  •!  444HlMr 


tyiaa,  eolora  and  sisM  in  thf  fa* 
mSm^mmnnr"  Hn« of  faieyclea. 
OCUVCaiD  nm  on  approra 


•ad SO  DAYS  TMAL.  Bend... 
ffr««  eaUloc  and  parttcolara  of  ,-.^ 
r^etory-dirtct't»-Bid*r  marraloos 
effera  and  terma.     __  _^    , 

TliES  kSSSLf^'^& 

•11  MeyclM— at   half  oaual  pricM. 
•■NO  NO  MKMICV   bat  tell  a* 
«iaeU7  what  yoa  need.  Do  not 
Mt  oar  prioea.  tanaa  and  the  Mc 


MEADfiSf*^'"*^ 


,  o-^m  CHICAQ 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  tbsm 
at  the  followins  pricea: 


Sizes  Price 

30x8    16.60 

3oz3H  e.oo 

32x8>i 7.00 

33x4     S.60 

34x4      S.60 


Hizes  Price 

36x4    18.60 

34X4H- S.60 

Kxiii V.OO 

S6x4H «.00 

37x4H 10.00 


!9eedinHr  Rye,  Oata  and  Clover. — F.  R. 

R..  IVnnsylvania,  writes  :  "Please  Inform  me 
what  (luahtlties  of  rye  and  oats  are  required 
to  seed  an  acre  of  fertile  soil.  Also  what 
quantity  of  clover  and  timothy  to  seed  with 
an  acre  of  oats.  Please  state  if  Crimson 
olover  can  be  sown  with  oats  for  a  cover 
crop  or  whether  sowinjf  and  disking  would  be 
preferable  after  gathering  the  crop."  • 

Usually  four  to  five  pecks  of  rye  are 
seeded  to  the  acre.  In  some  cases  six 
pecks  may  be  used  If  soil  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  Oats  are  usually  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-hall  to  three 
bushels  per  acre. 

If  clover  and  timothy  are  seeded  along 
with  the  oats  a  mixture  of  10  lbs.  of  red 
clover  and  eight  lbs.  of  timothy  would 
be  a  satisfactory  proportion.  Crimson 
clover  does  not  do  well  when  seeded  In 
the  spring  with  oats  for  a  cover  crop. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hot 
weather  causes  the  clover  to  come  Into 
blossom  when  still  quite  small.  For  this 
reason  It  does  not  make  Its  usual 
growth.  If  crimson  clover  is  to  be 
sown  for  a  clover  crop  It  would  be  well 
to  plow  the  land  after  the  oats  are  re- 
moved and  fit  the  soil  and  seed  about  the 
1st  of  August.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and 
loose  one  might  be  able  to  disk  the  oats 
stubble  and  get  a  satisfactory  seed  bed 
for  the  clover.  A.  E.  G. 


BUY 

ONYQUR 
OWN 

TERMS 


WITT 

Kero-Oll  Engines . 

Twtoe  the  Fewer  et  NeH  Mie  Ceet 


§!caa  2  to  22  H-P.-Select  YonrOwn 
•mu  "  Dlr»ct-from-F»ctorr  prieae.     Wri_ 
r  own  order--aavet1S«e..faOO.    Prompt 


lent.    Big  now  c«t»lo«."How  to  Judco 
i*a'^  FReB--  br  return  mail,  Poatpaid. 
IwrMTl      WITTE  ENOINE  WORKS 

^•"'l  2&4S 


I  daklaiitf  Ave..  KaaM*  CHy.  aia. 
1  tmiitrm  BtH-    Ftttekergk.  Pa. 


to  $200 


Add  $1.00  to  tk«  abov*  for  Non-Skid  Tir* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  SU  Phlladalphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  deaeripliv  booklet  and  price  Hat. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE. 
'  the  modern  scientifie 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprintrs  or  paoi 
Has   automatic  Air 

Cushions.  B'"'^*  JSI 
draws  the  broken  parti 
together  as  you  would* 

broken  limb  Nos"'^* 
No  lies.  Diirable^«f 
S«rt  M  trial  to  PrtW  ■; 
Protected  by  U.  S.^ 

enU.    Catalogue  wdwjj 

CE. BROOKS, 2S7  ASltte  Street,  tlUtAtW,*^ 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

ro  P» 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


T 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hiRheat  prices  and 
alsofreiKhtcharsea.  Betnre 
to  tret  our  pricea  before  di*> 
posintr  of  your  bags.  They're 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we'll 
pay  yon  beet  eaeb  price  for  them 
aa  eoon  as  reeeWea  and  aaaorted. 
Write  aa  at  onee  atating  bow 

lany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 

99  Dock  Str««t  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Seeds  By  Express 
That  field  and  garden  seed  may  be  for- 
warded by  express  in  many  cases  is  in- 
dicated by  inquiries  among  the  large  ex- 
press companies  made  through  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  None  of  the 
companies  has  established  embargoes 
against  seed  shipments  and  they  say 
that  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  fully 
in  moving  field  and  garden  seed,  giving 
them  preferred  attention  wherever  the 
necessity  exists. 


Please  mention  The  PractloiU  Farm«r 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Water  is  an  expensive  article  to  ship 
by  freight,  so  the  use  of  home-boiled 
lime-sulphur  Is  made  by  boiling  45 
pounds  stone  lime  and  90  pounds  com- 
mercial sulphur  (powdered)  In  60  gal- 
lons of  water. 


fjS^jS^  Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  In  the  open  flaW.  atronK  and  li«f<lyj*^ 


PIEDnOHT   PI-AWT  CO 
Albaay.  «».,  Mi«   «r««iiTlll« 


».  C. 


Do   more   than    "your   bit"    for  your 
country — do  your  best. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  HORSES  MD  CATTlE 

Will  sell  at  auction  AprU  4.  1   P.  M-.  Wack  i^*  ^^  ^ 
geldlnx  and  Ally,  and  seven  bead  grade  J«o" 
tie.     Write  for  partlnilars.  _  f^ 

A.  H.  WAMEriEI^D.  B  4,  ^umUeirto^ 

.T;;;;;7.n... '^\ 

iSend  '2  Sho....;;; 

i   For  S  Pounds  Gllllos   Famoua  Bro 

iCOFFEE 

i  Better  than  Rotallore'  36o^  ^°7!f 
•  Made  of  email  and  broken  be-"'^^ 
:      high  grade  ooffoee.  Bean  or  ^ro^ 

5  8mti»fnetion    puirant^td    oTT^'A!!^" 

nELTVKkED  FREE  900  JT/if  >  ^^ 
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The  Seed  Corn  Situation 


Never  before  has  there  been  such  an 
Apparent  shortage  of  seed  corn  at  this 
^inie  of  the  year.     The  unusually  cold 
winter  has  not  allowed  the  corn  to  dry 
out  and  furthermore  much  of  this  grain 
went    into    the    winter    containing    so 
much  moisture   that   the   early   freezes 
undoubtedly  injured  the  vitality.     Fur- 
thermore, there  was  a  large  proportion 
oJ  the   corn    crop    so    poorly    matured, 
particularly  in  the  middle  west,  that  it 
is   entirely    unfit    for    seed    purposes. 
Thus  the  seed  com  situation  is  a  grave 
one  considering  the  diflicultles  of  trans- 
portation.   No  doubt  there  Is  ample  seed 
li  the  corn  belt  but  It  is  scattered  here 
and  there  and  the  problem  will  be  to 
Bee  that  it  Is  properly  distributed  be- 
fore planting  time. 

The  past  winter  has  been  such  that 
every  farmer  who  has  a  stock  of  seed 
should  make  a  germination  test  of  the 
ears  he  Intends  to  plant.  This  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  since  the  corn 
entered  the  winter  with  more  moisture 

than  usual. 

I  have  made  tests  this  spring  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  and  have 
found  that  the  germination  will  range 
from  100  percent  strong  to  as  low  as  29 
percent.  Only  about  one-half  of  the 
samples  examined  have  germinated  as 
much  as  90  percent.  Good  seed  corn 
should  germinate  at  least  95  percent. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  ger- 
mination test  carried  on  In  a  green  house 
or  laboratory  or  under  house  conditions 
is  more  favorable  than  in  the  open  field 
Foil.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  ker- 
:  is  that  would  germinate  under  arti- 
:  lal  conditions  would  fail  to  grow  when 
planted  in  the  field. 
An  examination  of  your  stock  of  seed 
-n  may  show  that  you  have  a  surplus. 
inis  should  be  held  for  sale,  as  there 
'undoubtedly  will  be  an  active  demand 
-II  seed  com  as  time  goes  on.  Seed 
houses  are  now  quoting  shelled  seed 
corn  from  $4,50  to  $10.00  per  bushel. 
The  bulk  of  it  being  sold  at  $6.00  to  $7.00 
per  bushel. 

It  is  well  for  every  farmer  who  needs 
seed  corn  or  will  have  occasion  to  buy 
corn  to  address  his  county  agent  or 
secretary  of  his  local  or  state  com  grow- 
ers' association  stating  his  needs  or  the 
amount  of  corn  he  may  have  for  sale. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  every 
farmer  should  make  a  germination  test 
of  his  corn  as  soon  as  possible.  Corn 
is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
trops  that  can  be  grown  during  the 
coming  year  and  no  chances  should  be 
talten  in  planting  poor  seed.  It  is  far 
^'etter  for  every  community  to  get  seed 
corn  near  by  rather  than  to  send  away 
for  seed  which  may  have  been  grown 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Some  com- 
munity effort  along  this  line  should  re- 
*«lt  in  sufficient  acclimated  seed  being 
distributed  to  those  who  may  need  It  In 
a  given  section. 

No  chances  should  be  taken  by  Judging 
'^e  condition  of  the  corn  by  appearances 
«8  even  when  seed  com  has  been  given 

^  best  attention  no  one  can  determine 
positively  by  Inspection  which  ears  will 
Jt  grow,  since  one  ear  will  plant  so 
^m  rows,  about  one-twelfth  of  an 
,7^'  ^*  *^  necessary  to  have  every  ear 
^  rnish  good  seed.  Anyone  can  easily 
ect  a  diseased  or  poor  seed  ear  by  the 
following  method: 

vor^  '^^^^*»»«  the  ears  from  which 

on  a  t  T"  ***  ^^*°*'  **y  ^^«°^  <>"t  *°  ^o^8 

th*  b,  ♦♦    '  P^*"®"°'  or  on  the  floor.    At 

'  outt  of  each  ear  inscHbe  a  number 

floor,   using   chalk  or   pencil. 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

Number  the  ears  consecutively  from  one 
to  the  last.  From  near  the  tip,  middle 
and  butt  of  each  ear  remove  three  or 
four  kernels,  ten  In  all  from  each  ear. 
Now  take  a  shallow  box  three  or  four 
feet  square  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  in  it  place  about  twio 
Inches  of  sand  or  old  sawdust.  Moisten 
It  down  well.  Then  over  this  spread  a 
white  muslin  cloih,  cut  to  fit,  which  has 
been  marked  off  into  two  Inch  squares 
with  a  lead  pencil.  The  squares  are 
numbered  in  order  from  one  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  to  the  last  square 
In  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  If  one 
Is  to  test  a  large  quantity  of  seed  at  one 
time,  several  boxes  should  be  used. 

Now  place  the  kernels  on  the  squares. 
Those  from  ear  No.  1  on  square  No.  1, 
until  the  box  is  filled.  Over  the  kernels 
place  a  cloth  on  which  sprinkle  one- 
quarter  Inch  of  sand.  Moisten  thor- 
oughly and  place  the  box  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  be- 
low 70  degrees.  In  four  or  five  days 
most  of  the  kernels  will  have  sprouted, 
and  in  a  week  those  which  have  not 
germinated  may  be  considered  dead. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  disarrange 
the  kernels  on  their  respective  squares 
when  the  upper  cloth  is  removesd.  If  the 
kernels  on  a  certain  square,  say  No.  14, 
fall  to  sprout,  go  to  the  seed  ears  and 
pick  out  No.  14  and  throw  It  In  the  feed 
bin.  If  only  one  or  two  kernels  In  a 
square  fall  to  germinate,  the  ear  from 
which  they  came  should  not  be  used  for 
seed.  By  this  method  of  testing  It  Is 
possible  for  the  grower  to  be  reasonably 
sure  that  his  seed  com  will  grow. 


^  the 


Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer 

We  often  receive  letters  asking  how 
poultry  manure  can  be  handled  In  the 
best  way  In  order  to  conserve  Its  fer- 
tility and  for  use  as  a  general  fertilizer. 
The     analysis     of      ordinary       poultry 
manure  shows  that  It  Is  high  In  nitro- 
gen,  containing  two  to   three   times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  phosphoric  acid.     In 
this  sense  the  manure  Is  unbalanced  and 
win   not   give   good    results   on    certain 
crops.      It   Is   often    recommended   that 
to  each  1,000  pounds  of  poultry  manure 
should  be  added  400  pounds  of  saw  dust 
or  dry  muck  soil  and  600  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate.     When   potash  is  obtainable 
ii  is  a  good  plan  to  use  400  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  Kainlt. 
This  mixture  gives  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing  about    10    pounds    of    nitrogen,    65 
to  70  pounds  of  phosphoric  add  and  20 
pounds  of  potash.    If  potash  Is  not  used, 
the     analysis     would     run     about     10 
pounds      nitrogen      and      75      to       80 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per  ton.    This 
mixture  Is  very  well  suited  for  general 
crops.      The    proportion    of    phosphoric 
acid    may    be    Increased    or   diminished 
as  the  demands  may  require.    The  above 
figures  are  calculated  on  fresh  poultry 
manure. 

Poultry  manure  unmixed  may  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands.  The 
results  for  such  a  treatment  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  question  often  arises 
ad  to  the  advisability  of  mixing  other 
materials,  particularly  ashes  with  poul- 
try manure.  This  Is.  not  recommended 
since  the  lime  of  the  ashes  will  cause  a 
loss  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  from  the 
compound.  No  form  of  lime  should  be 
mixed  with  manure  of  any  kind  a;  there 
is  likely  to  be  considerable  loss  of  nitro- 
gen. In  the  case  of  wood  ashes  being 
used  as  a  fertilizer  to  supplement 
poultry  manue  It  is  well  to  apply  the 
ashes  separately  and  harrow  them  into 
the  soil  before  the  manure  to  applied. 


AND  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


We  Guarantee  35%  Saving 

"Since  installing  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace,  I  am  heating  my 
entire  house  of  seven  rooms  on  less  than  it  formerly  took  to 
heat  one  room  with  a  double  heater."     H.  H.  COOPER . 

726  Virginia  Ave.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Hundreds  of  other  letters,  equally  as  strong,  from  de- 
lighted patrons  from  Maine  to  California  prove  that  no 
heating  device  can  be  more  economical  than  the 


"I  would  not 
take  $1,000 
for  my  Caloric 
Pipeless     FuT' 
nace  if  I  could 
not  get  another 
one.  My  house  ia 
24x28,    2    stories 
high,  and  it  heats 
it     all     over,     up 
stairs    and    down, 
with  less  coal  than 
it  would  talce  to  run 
a     16  •  inch     heating 
stove.      I    am    first, 
last  and  all  the  time 
a   iBooster   for   the   Ca- 
loric Furnace." 

W.  M.  KOENIG. 
Grttttufield,  Iowa 


^SJvOriginal  Patented  Pipeless  Rimaoe 


When  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
economize  coal,  and  with  fuel  so  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  Caloric  becomes  a  na- 
tional asset. 

The  cause  of  its  superiority  llei  in  the  pai- 
nted and  exclusive  features  that  distlnmiish 
the  Caloric  from  all  others,  and  enable  us 
to   sell   it   on   an    absolute   guarantee  of 
satisfaction  and  35%  fuel  saving. 
The  dealer  will  show  these  principles 
to  you.  and  you  will  then  see  why 
the  Caloric  leads.      If    you    don't 
know    the    dealer,    write    for    his 
name  and  our  book  "Progress," 
which    tells   the   story   of    suc> 
cessful  pipeless  heating. 


I    cannot 
praise  my  Ca- 
loric    Pipeless 
Furnace 
enough.         N  o 
money  could  buy 
it  if  I  could  not 
get    another    on* 
like    it.       I   have 
three    rooms    and 
kitchen    and    stora 
room    down    stain, 
five  rooms  and  bath 
up   stairs:    the    fur> 
nace  heats  it  to  per- 
fection   with    less    fuel 
than     8     stoves     which 
kept    only    part    of   tha 
house   heatc-d." 

A.  B.  BRUBAKER. 
MechaiuoliurK,  Pa. 
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THE  MONITOR  STOVE 
&  RANGE  CO. 

99    yeans    of 
aerTice. 

Eatabllahed 
1819 

468  G«at   St. 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The  Monitor  Stove  A 
Bange  Co. 

468  Geat  St.  Cincinnati*  O 

Please    send    me  your    books 
about  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace, without  obligation  on  my 
part* 


County 


SUte 


IT  TAKES  400,000  cars  to 
carry  American  Fertilizers 
every  season.  Forty  per 
cent,  is  useless  Filler  requiring 
160,000  cars!  Insist  on  less 
Filler  and  higher  grades  with 
most  Available  Nitrogen,  viz.: 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  cut  freight  bills. 

Use  of  such    Fertilizers 
means  everybody's  benefit. 

It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 
Send  for  **Coat  of  ATailable  Nitro^B** 
DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director,  ChiUan  Nitraim  CommUtmm 
25  Madlaoa  Avraoo  Naw  Yoeh 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  at  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  muich  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  coil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide. 


THE 


Tki 

Progresshn 

Firmir's 

Colthrator 


^th  one  mal«  The  Fowler  does  at  mudi 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
Tator — and  better  work — ^b«cause  it  cultivate* 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  dittnib  the  crop  rootr.  You  can  work  riffht 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  B7  ramqvuig 
plow  foot  70U  can  cultiTato  statiido  the  row. 


I  Get  my  big  t>ook  and  sample  of  Brown   Fence. 
Compare  our  prices  and  aualHy  with  otbcri.    wal 
sare  you  Bla  Moaey.    Pilsii  2l«ja«r  Maa  ii^ 
OIRKCT  niOM  FACTOWV-mCIOHT  MisrAib 

^(rfi,  "iR»5f?B^RSJ^agp.?5iSr^S5? 

CatUe,  Rabbit  Fence  —  Oates.   Lawn    Fence. 

and  Barb  Wire.     Write  today  for  bic  moiiay* 

savlnc  eatakw  and  sample  to  test— Srsa. 

^^  TNK  aaoHVN  PKNCC  *  JWmK  CO. 


Yoa  nm9d  thia  now.     Ordmr  dirmet  or  through 
your  dmalmr.     W»  givm  emraicm  that  eounta. 

Rawlings  Implemeni  Co.| 

BalHmm,  m. 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


d>t   It   Kron^  . 
..':.M.>  F.Ni  tor\  » 


Oar  Mv  OMM 


I  Oar  Ml 
aaJbal 


NORSB-NIOM,  BULL- 

•TNOHO,    PIO-TIONT. 

Made  or  Open  Hearth  wlra 
beaTlIy  gal Taalaed  a  strong 
durabU,  lonc-laatlnc,  rust-r*- 
I  alatlnc  tanoaJtold  dlrMt  to  tha 
Fanner  at  wlra  mill  piioM. 
Bcrs's  a  law  oC  our  mg  Talass 

aa-lMiiNacFMMo-siira  arM 
ay  Iwaa  Wmnm  Fan— «  »1 

F««nry  Womom»9Aiim  m 

-   -      -  vvira 


mm  OaSaloc  oC  fsnea  valaas  saaws  lii  atrlaa 

balclits  oTTarai,  Poattn  aadUkwa  Faaea  «• 

ead  meaay<aaTlac  prtosa.  JS^  fw—.  WrfSa  tni^y. 

BaoE  m  I 
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THE  practictal:  farmer 


March  15,  1918. 
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This  Concrete 

Feeding  Floor 

Prevents  waste  of  high-priced 
corn  —  it  delivers  the  bacon. 

In  these  days  you  can't  afford  to 
feed  grain  to  mud-holes.  It's  pork 
we  need. 

Concrete  feeding  floors   mean   perma- 
nent   floors— no   filth,   no  disease,   no 
place  for  rats  to  nest. 
You  can   build    one   by   following   the 
directions  in  our  Bulletin  137. 
IVrite  for  your  free  copy 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Allrtiit.\  Holctia  Minneapolis  Sail  L.iko  Cilv 

CnlcAMO  Incliati.%poUs:  New  York  -        .>-  — 

Dallas  Kansas  Cilv  Parkcrsbur^  Aoaiilc 

Denver  Milw.Aukee  PiU>l»iir«h  Washiiiftlon.D  C 


r^MCPETE  TSr  PERMANENT 


^\m^.^ 


Hird^^i^S^ 


r\  o 


m^  :M 


^^H,-: 
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r     —that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 

-    say.  who  have  gone  from  the  U^.  to 

settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  m  W««t- 

I —  mm  Canada.     Canada's  invitation  to  every  ui- 

dustrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Albarta  is  es- 

B^dI?ylttT2Sve.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 

I  Km«l  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

acra-it^  easy  to  become  prosperous.    Canadianfarmers  also  grow  s^  , 

wonderful  crops  of  Oats.  Bsrlsy  and  f""i„  .■*^«?i'l?7!^  V^i! 
I  fullv  as  DFofltable  an   ndustry  u  irrwn  raiting.    The  excellent  srauM,  run  or  nu 

tritron  EM  the  only  food  require  either  for  b««f  or  dairy  purpota.  Good  schools 
'  and  churches   marLts  co\i?enient.  climate  excellent.    Write   for  literature  and 

Sirtici^irt  M  te>iluc.d  raUwM  nX»%  to  Supt.  Iimni»p»t.oo.  OtUws,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harrbburg,  Pa 

Canadian  Oovernment  Affcnt. 
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Poultry  Rations  at  Reduced  Cost 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Pennsylvania's    Bureau    of    Markets, 
through  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    has     issued     a     bulletin      on 
Poultry   Feeding   Standards,   embracing 
among  other  things,  a  radical  departure 
from  accepted  standards  insofar  as  the 
use    of   whole   grain    is    concerned.      It 
has  always  been  the  practice  of  poultry 
feeders  to  use  whole  grains— in  the  last 
25  years  wide  departure  has  been  made 
from    this    practice    in    the    near-equal 
division  of  the  hen's  ration  into  whole 
and  ground  grains,  or  mash,  feeding  the 
latter  either  wet  or  dry.     To  conserve 
grain  is  the  primary  object  of  the  bul- 
letin—to   lessen    feeding    cost    is    the 
prime  necessity  for  the  poultry  raiser 


being — the  more  nearly  the  ratloj 
reaches  'the  hen's  maximum  digestii 
capacity  the  greater  the  number  of  fij 
ished  eggs,  Oround  grains,  m«sh,  an 
mechanically  digested  for  the  hen,  thj 
gizzard  (the  hen's  teeth)  have  less 
do  in  the  way  of  converting  food  int 
egg  making,  bone,  muscle  and  mea 
making  and  fat  construction,  thereforn 
more  food  reaches  the  egg  making  mj 
chinery  when  fed  ground.  Too  muc 
work  is  required  to  grind,  internallyl 
the  food  needed  for  eggs  while  it 
being  ground  for  body  maintenance. 

Herewith  is  the  table  of  nutritivj 
values  as  announced  by  the  Commig 
sioner: 
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Corn 

Kaffir  corn 
Milu  niui/e... 

Barley 

Kuck  wheat 

Whole  oHts 

Hulled  oatB 

Wheat 

Wheat  screenings 

Peas 

Ground  Grain  and  By-products 

Dried  skim  milk 

Pea  Dieal 

Corn  feed  meal 

Hominy  feed 

Wheat  bran  

Wheat  middlings 

Old  procfSH  linseed  meal 

Hov  bean  meal 


...rr. 


Gluten  meal 
Meal  Kcrap,  •10%-iX)' 
Meal  sc-rap,  .%%-♦!<'< 
Meal  scrap,  0ti%-7( 

Bone  meal 

FiBh  scrap.. 

oat  middlings 

(iround  oats 

Buckwheat  middlings  . 

Kaffir  corn  meal 

Gluten  feed 


crude  protein... 
crude  protein... 
crude  protein... 
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7 
7 
7 
8 
7 
8 

11 
8 
8 

16 
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84 
17 

() 

6 
10 
12 
28 
37 
'» 
:?5 
45 
65 
12 
43 
in 

8 
18 

6 
20 
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^  To  think  of  the  milk  yield  firit  and  the  cow's  health  afterward  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  "poor  milkers"  only  need  to  have  their 
systems  working  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  is  a  prompt,  sure 
remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness.  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe-  t. 

tite  and  Bunches.      +ry  KOW-KURE;  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it—        A 
65c  and  $1.10  packages.  _^^  .-A  _     -^\l 

WriU  for  "Ttu  Horn*  Cow  Doctor,**  froo. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION    CO.. 
Ljrndonville,  Vt. 


and  the  nutritive  values  contained  in 
the  bulletin,  with  feeding  directions, 
accomplishes     this     purpose,      lowered 

feeding  cost. 

The   bulletin   has   been    compiled   by 
the  feed  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
War     Poultry     Commissioners.     H.     L.. 
Watson,  E.  B.  Mitchell  and  Prof.  J.  F. 
Lantz.     Mr.   Watson   is  well  known  as 
an    incubator    manufacturer    and    chick 
hatcher;  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  poultry  raiser 
well  known  all  over  the  state  and  Prof. 
Lantz  Is  the  nutrition  expert  of  a  large 
milling   company.      The    experience    In 
hen     feeding    which    has    formed    the 
basis  of  all   conclusions  arrived   at  by 
Prof.    I^ntz   extends   over   a   period    of 
40   years   and    his   success   is   too   well 
known     to     need      further      comment. 
Heretofore    all     poultry     rations    have 
been   worked   out  on   the   standard   set 
for   the  cow's   digestibility,   simply   be- 
cause   the    hen's    dlgestlbilty    was    not 
known.      Prof.    Lantz    has    found    the 
nutritive    value    of    each    of    the    feeds 
enumerated    herein    as    applied    to    the 
hen's  digestive  capability. 

The  lessened  grain  consumption  re- 
quires a  substitute,  of  course,  not  a 
substitute  In  fact  but  ,  in  form- the 
greater  quantity  of  ground  grain  the 
hen  of  necessity  eats  (because  of  the 
contracted  whole  grain  ration)  not  only 
becomes  the  substitute  but  by  reason  of 
Its  ease  of  digestibility,  as  compared  tD 
whole  grain,  produces  more  eggs.  Egg 
production  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, especially  so  since  feed  means 
eggs — a  hen  Is  hatched  with  a  given 
number  of  egg-making  cells;  by  feed- 
ing under  normal  conditions  of  health, 
a   given    number    of    eggs    come    into 


To    make    Liberty    Standard    Layir 
Mash,    mix    by-products    enumerated  in] 
the  table  in  such  proportions  as  to 
the  following  result: 

Digestible  protein,  15  percent;  there 
of   heat   and   energy   food,   63  percent;j 
maximum  crude  fat  not  to  exceed  fiv^ 
percent;    maximum   crude   fibre  not 
exceed  six  percent;  maximum  moisti 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  and  crude 
eight   percent. 

To  make  Liberty  Standard  Miw 
Grains  mix  coarse  cracked  or  who 
grains  enumerated  In  the  table  in  sue 
proportions  as  to  get  the  follow^' 
result:  . 

Digestible  protein,  seven  percentj 
therms  of  heat  and  energy  food, 
percent;  maximum  crude  fat  not  to 
need  five  percent;  maximum  rrudeflbr 
not  to  exceed  four  percent;  maximo" 
moisture  not  to  exceed  14  rercent  a 
crude  ash  one  percent. 

To  make  Liberty  Standard  V\\\^^  ^^ 
mix    finely   cracked   grains  cnumerae 
hi  the  table  In  such  proportions  as 
get    the    following    result:      °*^^^ 
protein,  seven  percent;   therms  o 
and  energy  food,  85  percent;  "^^^^^^^ 
crude   fat   not  to  exceed  four  P®^^  ^ ' 
maximum    crude    fibre    not    to 
four   percent;    maximum   moisture   ^ 
to  exceed  14  percent  and  crude  as 
percent.  ^.jj,j 

To  make  Liberty  Standard  Gro  ^ 
Mash  mix  by-products  enum.^rate 
the  table  In  such  proportions  as  _ 
the  following  result:  Digestive  "_ 
teln,  nine  percent;  therms  of  hea 
energy  food.  65  percent;  °^*^^^^t 
crude  fat  not  to  exceed  fiv«^  P^^^ 
maximum  crude  fibre  not  to  exce 
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uefivnt;  maximum  moisture  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  and  crude  ash   10  per- 
cent. 
To   make    Liberty    Standard    Medium 

Cra(l<ed  Grains  mix  medium  cracked 
giaiu^  enumerated' in  the  table  so  as  to 
get  tlie  following  result:  Digestible 
protein,  seven  percent;  therms  of  heat 
and  energy  food,  85  percent;  maximum 
prude  fat  not  to  exceed  five  percent; 
niaxiraum  crude  fibre  not  to  exceed  four 
percent;  maximum  moisture  not  to  ex- 
ceed 14  percent  and  crude,  ash  one  per- 
cent. 

FEEDINO  INSTRUCTIONS. 

After   laying   hens    and    pullets    have 
reafhtd  the  age  of  five  months,  to  in- 
sure maximum   egg  production   at  low- 
est cost  Liberty  Standard  Laying  Mash 
sliould  be  kept  in  open  hoppers  where 
the  pullets  and  hens  have  constant  ac- 
cess to  it.     Pure  water  must  be  kept 
where   the   hens   can   get   at   it   at   any 
time.     With    Liberty    Standard    Laying 
Mash  three  to  five  pounds  of  finely  cut 
succulents   (green  foods)   should  be  fed 
to  each   hundred   hens   once   a   day   at 
noon.    The  following  are  healthful  suc- 
culents in  the  order  of  their  desirability: 
Carrots,  turnips,  green  growing  clover 
or  alfalfa,    sprouted    oats,    mangles    or 
stock   beets,    and    cabbage.      S-cculents 
are  desirable  because  they  are    appetiz- 
ing, natural,  laxative  and  carry  essen- 
tial mineral  matter.     In  addition  to  the 
above  two   (2)   pounds  of  whole  grains 
such  as  corn,  wheat  or  Liberty  Standard 
Mixed   Grains  should   be   fed   to      each 
hundred  hens  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
eveninfr.      This    is    done    to    give    the 
digesti\e   system   of   the   chicken   some 
solids  to   work   upon   twice  a  day   and 
has  been  found   to   be  amply   sufficient 
to  prevent  compaction  of  the  craw  and 
gizzard.     In   fact,  the  mash   alone  has 
been    fed    without    any    grains    on    six 
months'  tests  with  perfect  results,  but 
knowing;   the    digestive    system    of    the 
chicken,  we  believe  it  best  to  feed  the 
small    quantity     of     grain     mentioned 
above. 


The  Farm  Breeding  Flock 

The  practice  of  allowing  males  to  run 
with  the  entire  poultry  flock  and  select- 
ing   eggs    for    hatching    by    appearance 
alone  may  be  compared  to  the  obsolete 
crib    method    of    selecting    seed    com. 
The  latter  practice  has  been  discarded 
by  all  progressive  farmers  with  marked 
benefit    to   the   quality   of   corn    grown, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  steps  that  can 
be  taken  toward  improving  the  poultry 
flock,   either  for  egg  production  or   for 
uniform  shape  and  color,  is  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  mass  mating  and  estab- 
lish a  breeding  flock.     If  the  best  hens 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
and  mated  to  the**best  male  that  can  be 
secured,  the  improvement  in  the  young 
stock    will    be    very    noticeable.      It    is 
much  better  to  spend  the.  money  alloted 
for   the    purchase   of   males    in    buying 
one  exceptionally  good  male  and  estab- 
lishing    a    breeding    flock     instead    of 
spending  the  same  amount  for  ten  ordi- 
nary males  to  mate  the  entire  flock. 

A  breeding  flock  can  be  established 
without  much  expense  if  two  houses  are 
available.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build 
pens  to  separate  the  flocks,  according  to 
T.  S.  Townsley  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  birds 
free  range  instead  of  keeping  them  con- 
fined. By  feeding  each  flock  in  their 
own  house  and  leaving  them  shut  in  for 
a  short  time  in  the  morning  the  hens 
of  each  group  will  lay  In  their  own 
house  and  the  separation  will  be  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  ordinary  farm  pur- 
poses. 


m.:^ 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel  ^^* 

Colony 
Brooder' 
$17:50 

Coal  Buminff,  Self  Regulating. 

Super- Automatic    Check    Control. 

delusive  Patent  Feature*. 

The  MARVEIi  1b  guaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  ralue  more  chicks  than 
any  other  Brooder.  Big,6avrtig  In  opera- 
ting expense.  WlU  brood  60  to  lOoo  ehtcka 
for  less  than  Scents  ver  day.  Cuts  Initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  than  one  half. 
Perfect  satvHfactlun  guaranteed  or  money 
back  In  80  davB.  Bend  for  Circular  on 
•'Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  Pkila..  Pa. 


WHITE    «iik 


LEGHORNS  5 


I  oner  KggB  and  Chicks  bred  from  my  heavy 
laying  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  flt  very  moder- 
ate prices.  Let  me  book  your  orders  for  eggs  and 
chirks  early.  It  will  Insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Satif faction  guaranteed.  Mating  list  free. 
C.  M,  LoNGKNKCKKR,  Box  76,  Ellzabeintown,  Pa. 


-j,t Illllllltlll •■ ••■• lUIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIili;; 

I  One  Turn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 

:  Best    construction 

i  Simplest    to   oper-l   I 

I  ate.     60,  100,  150  ■  ■ 

I  and  2u0-egg  sizes. 

I  W^rite  for   1S18  Catalog.  : 

I  ROLLER    TRAY     INCUBATOR    CO.  | 

i  304  Grant  Ave..  Nutley,  New  Jersey  | 


r*  ^^m.^  ..mJ  r\»^L-a  Toulouse  and  Chlneee 
V^eese  ana  L/UCKS  Geese.  76  bead  selected 
breeders  to  spnre.  Aylesburys,  Kouens,  Fekins.  Col- 
ored Muscoveyfl,  Cayugas,  Runners  and  Calls.  200  for 
sale.  Best  collection  in  U.  8.  Prices  reasonable.  Buy 
your  breeders  now.  Established  35  years.  Write 
Chaa.  McClmve,  Box  5,  New  I^ondon,  01>l<». 

Money  Makers  lor  Yon  fo^&,^,^^S^^ 

C4olrlen  Wyandotte  and  20  White  Wyandotte  Cocker- 
els. 10  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  All  ftigh  class 
stock.  Also  50  fine  temales  and  100  selected  laying  White 
Leghorn  Hens.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  Prices  reas- 
onable. CHAU.  McCLAV£,  Box  6,  New  Lonaon,  Ohio. 

Columbian  Wyandoftt«s   and    Bed    Saaaex. 

Trllp-np^'tt•<l  and  free  range  stock.  Breeding  males  a 
specialty.  No  engs  or  baby  chlx.  Write  wants  Prices 
reusonab^.  Ralph Wouu  ward, Box  18,  Grafton,  Mass. 

FOB  MA1.I:.  Pairs,  trios,  pens  all  varieties.  Rocks. 
Ked8,WyaudotteB,  Leghorns,  Orpingtons, Andeluslans. 
Camplnes,  Hamburgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.  Prices 
low.     Ralph    H.    Raby,    Millkkhbcho,   Ohio.  - 

Thoronghbrcd  Ponllry  f^^'^^r^XJ^'^i. 

Catalog  Iree.     II.  K.  9IUIIB,  <|uakertown.  Pa. 

EClMSf,  18,  91.00;  SO,  fS.OO.  Thoroughbred  Rocks, 
Wvandottes,  Reds,  Hamburgs.  Leghorns;  19  varieties 
36  "years;  catalogue.     8.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


1  Baby 


rhiY    ®'   ^'^^'  ***•*  ~  Q'"*'?''- °°.^  for  Jan. 


^  and  Feb.  delivery.  Satisfaction  assured. 

Juata  Poultry  Farm.  Houlliauipton,  BT.  Y. 

»5  BEST  BBEEDW  P01J1.TBT.  Choice  batch- 
ing eggs.  Big  new  illiisirated  circular  free.  See  It. 
JOHN   E.  llEATBi01.E.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Capacity 

50,000 


Headquarters  for  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
and  Black  Minorcas,  prices  as  low 
as  the  lowest,  lM>oklet  free. 

C.   J.  HTBAWMEB, 
Box  F,  I^iverpool.  Pa. 


Bny  Yonr  Day  Old  Chicks  ':^^fA^ii.  oit 

Famous  Winter  I>aylng  Varieties— Rocks,  Re<is,  Leg- 
horns and  Anconas.  the  wonderful  egg  producers. 
E.  B.  Hummer  A  Co.*  R.  D.  B.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Tankage  for  Hens 

When  tankage  of  good  quality  is  more 
readily  available  than  meat  scrap,  it  can 
likely  li<  combined  with  corn  to  make 
a  satisfactory  ration  for  laying  hens, 
concliuU'  poiiltrymen  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  who  have  tested  the 
two  feeds.  The  two  materials  were  of 
practically  equal  value  in  a  test  extend- 
ing over  two  years  when  they  were  fed 
^Hh  bran  and  corn  in  a  mash.  Shelled 
corn  \va.<;  fed  twice  daily  in  the  litter 
to  each  lot  of  30  hens. 

The  tankage  had  a  slightly  higher 
value  per  pound  than  meat  scrap.  It 
fonstitnted  914  percent  of  the  ration 
and  thi  meat  scrap  11  percent.  Ordi- 
narily tankage  is  a  little  cheaper  and 
contain;-  about  a  fifth  more  protein  than 
•neat  scrap  does.  Often  tankage  is  used 
ill  hog  feeding  and  the  same  feed  can 
also  be  used  for  poultry. 

Other  feeding  tests  at  the  Experiment 
Station  have  shown  that  a  simple  ration, 

ke  corn  and  meat  scrap,  is  more  proflt- 
^l^ie  than  a  mixture  containing  a  large 
number  of  different  feeds,  at  usual  mar- 

^t  pri(  es.  As  a  supplement  to  com  for 
^^y>ng  hens  skim  milk  may  be  used  in- 
^^  of  tankage  or  meat  scrap  if  it  is 
■^^ailable  in  sufficient  quantities. 


Incubator  Helps 

Turn  the  eggs  twice  a  day  from  the 
third  to -eighteenth  day. 

Do  not  hold  eggs  longer  than  two 
weeks  before  incubating  them. 

Air  the  eggs  five  minutes  during  the 
second  week  and  ten  minutes  during  the 
third  week,  but  do  not  chill  them.  Test 
by  touching  the  large  end  of  the  egg  to 
the  eye;  if  it  feels  cool,  the  eggs  are 
ready  to  be  returned  to  the  incubator. 

Harden  the  chicks  off  In  the  incubator 
by  gradually  increasing  the  air  allowed 
to  enter  through  the  door. 

These  suggestions  are  the  results  of 
experiments  'at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  436  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  giving  away 
free  a  new  book  which  tells  of  a  simple 
home  solution  that  raises  98  per  cent,  of 
all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  white 
diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry  raisers 
should  write  for  this  valuable  free  book, 
—Adv. 


Hmci  mJ  Fsrat  Is  At 

Nstar*  ham  biMMd  thb  Mcttoo  with  mlM. 
bMltbfoUUaato.  rMBhodln  Va.,W.V^ 
"""*  "  "' "         rmlt, 

la 


Cw<tf*  Cttttm  M.  BrouRe.  B.  Red.  Narragansett.W.  Hol- 
t%g%  eggs  land,  »4-00  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Red  chicken  eggs  11. 'ii  IKT  15.  All  egus  prepaid  by 
mail  or  express.  Waltkb  Bros..  Powhatan  Point,  O. 


MII«VEB  £.A€ED  ^TTANDOTTEfl  exclusively. 
Buy  your  eggs  and  Bt')ck  from  a  specialty  breeder. 
CircuUr  free.     A.  SMIDKK.   laid  well,  Oblo. 


Day  Old  Chicks  lor  Sale  '„•  tcVeS'tSo'irg 

and  healthy.  Pure  bred  and  utility  stock,  Circular  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Wasbingtoo,  O. 

Uj-_„  fi.no  per  13.  |2.on  per  30,  from  thoroughbred  Sll- 
tyU''  verCamplneH.  Light  P.rahmas.  ("olumbianWy- 
andottes;  |1.00  per  16.  f2.00  jier  40,  Itocks.  Rerts.  Leg- 
horns,  MInorcas.     8.  O.  Bkaler.   Coopersburg   Pa. 


Perfect  hearing  to  BOW  beififf  re* 
stored  in  every  condition  of  oeaf* 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrfaal  Deaf« 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drum^ 
*  Thickened  Drums,  Roarins  and 
Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated. 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums.Discharge  from  Ears.  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones'/or  the  Ear$"  require  nd 

Siedicine  but  effectively  replace  what  to  lacking  or 
ef  ective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
irhere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DE  AF- 
NE^  ^ving  you  full  partk:ular8  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
617  Inter-Koulhern  Bldg.,    LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


■nd  N.  C.  at  $16  par  aera  and  op.  Pmlt, 
tnek,  PoaKrjr  tajt  jaMral  tmrmla»  la 
■neeaaafal  bar*.  Wifta  for  biforBaUaa. 
„  r.  H.  fiaBAinnt,  Am.  aad  lad.  Act. 


cm  Prices  on  Cooley  Chicks 

lOOS.Obaby  chicks  for  immediate  delivery 
weekly.  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyand<  ttPM.  I>e^- 
boms  and  ducklings.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Cheaper  than  hatching  eggs. 
Write  your  wants.  Booklet  free. 
J.    COOLEY,    rrcBclitown,  M.   S. 


Thc"Clippcr*'  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  (s  dlfTerent  In  principle  fr  m  all 
other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  thor- 
ouKlily  tried  out  by  years  of  constsnt  use  by 
thousands  ot  the  best  farmers,  the  U.H.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc.  * 

The  Clipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  welgbs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  light,  shnin  ken  .In)  mature  seed  from 
the  i>lump.  heavy  mature  seed.  9***  of  which  wUl 
germinate  under  test. This  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  Proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaninc 
and  grading  fill  kinds  (f  seort.  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy.  Hax,  peas,  beans, 
cow  peas,  soy  l>eans,etc.  And,  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outtti  to  \>e  the  lieet  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buckhom  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepi^er  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difficult  separations. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Ma^A  Iw*  T»««  Q:.*A«.    ^"'  '-•*  |«8.00        /Frelirht  pr^palrt  to  any  point \ 
IVlaCie  in    l  wo  OlZeS:     ><,.  2-n  $3.%.00        ^  enst  of  tUf  MIhsIpmIppI  River./ 

I  In  Suooessful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent— the  Soli,  the  Man  and  Good  Snd 

I  The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  success  within  your  reach  by  insuring  the  Good  Soed 

I  Write  for  Catalog  and  th^  addrees  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

V^  A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO,,  SAGINAW^,  W.  S.,  MICH, 


Will  Save  Your  Chicks. 

P.  J  K^if '^fl  ®^  ^^*8  paper  who  writes 
St  Min'  ^^^  PouHryman,  at  89  N.  2nd 
PVe/p^r^^^"^'  Minn.,  will  receive  a 
liiarrhm;-!  ^l  ^^^  ^^"^  booklet  "White 
to  prev^«/"  Baby  Chlcka."    It  tells  how 

hateh    u'   /^™®^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^ 

^  wr.ii.  for  u^  ^"^  ^^*"  pap®""  "'■K«'»  yo« 
'*^  lor  It  at  once.— Adx. 


Tlflany*s 


Silver.  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes, «.  C.  Keds,  liarred 
^ntlPrinr  rhll*kc  Hocks.  Barron's  Leghorns, 
^^Upcnur  V.UICR9  pekln  and  Rouen  Ducklings. 
ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM.  RS7.  Pboeoizvllle.  Pa. 


Ringlet 


J.  W. 


Barred   Rock   Cffgs  from  best  blood 
exhibition  and    utility  stock.     Batls- 
faction  guaranteed.    Catalogue  free. 
HAE.L.  MARION  MTATION.  ND. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

n«r»  Tn«ker,  Merrynook.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

<|al«k   snatarlng.  laying  blood 

line.      Narrow,    evenly    barred. 

•  OVDEK,  ••a4i«rt«Bi,  Pa. 


Booking  orders  for  Barron  rechorn  hatching  eggs. 
92.M)  a  settinc,  siso  S  months  old  cockerels,  ll.iso  end 
pullets.  9l.n.    Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Wyncote.  Pa. 


'S  ""^'SilCKS 


— the  best  answer  to  Uncle  Sam*s  call  for  increased  egg 
production.  Chicks  that  pay  best  because  they  are  strong, 
healthy,  well  hatched  from  record  layers  — 

Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  — Wyandottes 

Free  Book  tells  how  to  make  poultry  raising  pay  big  profits. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  4. 


Frenchtovm,  N.  J. 


B«at  While  W.vanrfotle*.  bre<l  to-lay  from  trap 
Bested  stock  with  record  of  200  to  2M  eggs  a  year.  Set- 
ting, 12.00  prepaid.   Mmmmjoi^io^  aeaeavllle,  ▼». 


**\y  HYpHl  CKSpiE  £e  CIHELL** 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prevent  chirks  from  dytny  In  the  shell  Jvst  at  hatrhlnc  ttme.  k«w  tn  »•«•  fhsa 
fron  WhiU  DiaMho««  or  Rnwrl  Trouble:  how  to  build  thr  he*<  Home  Made  Brooder  in  lb*  world  frnm  •■  ordin«r;  bmi  «r 
•b*De«  roar  al4  one  AlM>ve  Information  ftlieoluteir  PREE.  tor  b>ii>«*  <>f  6  or  •  of  joar  fricixli  wbo  ■••  iBcnbatora. 
Sond  Nmims  Today.     BAI8ALL     REMEDY     CO..    Bos   10.   BLACKWEIX,   OILUkHOMA. 
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Planting  Corn  in  Six  States 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

iuilM'^rsrb'StBtot  futull  d^cuilSn^^^C^^  mu.t  reach  U8  15  day-  b«.iore  date  of  iasue. 


TOPIC  No.  1240,  APRIL  1.— Tell  US  about  oul- 

^  tlvatlng  and  spraying  potatoes  ^^  hen  and 
lu.w  do  you  do  this  work  and  what  effect 
ri::.^s  It  have  on  the  eropV  W^  y;>"  i"):^ 
to  get  different  equipment  for  this  woiK 
this  year  to  make  up  for  a  shortage  or 
labor? 

Topic  No.  1241.  Apuil  15.— Stationary  gaso- 
line and  kerosene  engines.  We  know 
wiiat  use  thev  were  this  winter  so  now  toll 
tis  how  you  'use  them  during  the  summer 
to  help  with  the  farm  and  indoor  work  of 
nil  kinds.  Can  you  give  us  any  Idea  as  to 
h  w  much  work  $1.00  worth  of  fuel  will 
do  for  youV 

Torir  No.  1242.  May  1.— What  can  W  done 
nter  May  1  to  help  have  a  successful  crop 
«  r  small  'fruits  this  year?  What  way  have 
vou  found  pavs  best  to  market  It 'r  To  what 
extent  should  the  general  farmer  with  loo 
acres  of  land  be  Interested  In  small  fruits.' 


N.  E.  B.,  Conneautville,  Pa.— We  plan 
on  l)reaking  a  good  solid  sod  of  timothy 
and  clover,  the  more  clover  the  better 
for  corn,  and  then  the  winter  previous 
to  the  breaking,  our  stable  manure  is 
hanled  as  fast  tis  made,  providing  the 
-weurher  allows,  tnd  spread  as  evenly  as 
possible,  say  15  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

We  aim  to  plow  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring;  we  try  to  have  this  plow- 
ing freeze  out.  thus  killing  many  worms, 
etc.    We  advocate  deep  plowing. 

Our  corn  is  planted  with  a  two-horse 
pUinter,  regulated  so  as  not  to  plant 
very  deep.  We  are  very  careful  to  test 
cur  seed  and  know  its  germination.  We 
find  it  is  better  to  use  plenty,  for  we  can 
more  easily  destroy  the  young  plants 
than  replant  where  it  is  too  thin.  Hav- 
ing the  sod  mentioned,  and  using 
manure,  we  use  16'/^  acid  phosphate 
fov  fertilizer.  We  believe  in  drilling, 
previous  to  planting,  200  pounds  to  the 
acre  with  a  grain  drill  and  then  at 
planting  time  we  use  about  the  same 
amount  in  corn  drill. 

We  do  not  receive  big  yields  per  acre 
on  account  of  our  short  seasons.  We  are 
planning  on  planting  more  corn  than 
ever,  not  only  more,  but  it  will  be 
planted  better,  tended  better  and  with 
the  proper  season  we  will  get  our  just 
reward,  for  corn  is  king. 


or  eight  kernels  to  the  hill— if  planted 
in  rows  one  kernel  every  three  to  six 
inches  apart. 

It  pays  to  cultivate  the  fodder  corn  on 
thin  and  medium  soils.  On  extra  rich 
soil  we  have  grown  big  fodder  corn 
without  a  single  cultivation. 

On  account  of  poor  health  and  the  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  reliable  and  experi- 
enced help  this  year,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  plant  as  much  as  usual. 

W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — All  the 
best  farmers  here  in  this  splendid  com 
country,  plant  their  corn  in  check  rows. 
I  long  ago  learned  it  is  the  only  way  to 
work  the  corn  rightly  and  keep  the 
weeds  and  grass  so  no  hand  hoeing  is 
necessary.  With  from  50  to  60  acres 
to  cultivate,  there  Is  no  time  for  hand 
hoeing,  and  extra  hands  are  scarce. 

We  employ  the  regular  two  horse 
planters  with  check  row  equipment.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  getting  the  corn 
very  straight  both  ways,  and  this  is 
easy  for  an  experienced  hand.  Happily 
our  soil  is  fine  and  rich,  and  no  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  used.  We  do, 
however,  use  considerable  stable  manure. 
Most  all  our  corn  land  is  clover  or 
clover  and  timothy  sod.  Much  of  the 
sod  is  broken  some  time  before  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is 
double  disked  and  a  long  heavy  drag  is 
used  to  thoroughly  pulverize  and  level 
the  surface  before  planting. 

We  all  planted  extensively  la^l  sea- 
son, and  about  the  same  acrcai?e  v.'ill 
be  put  in  this  spring.  Silos  are  numer- 
ous. They  dot  the  landscape.  We  use 
the  same  big  growing  corn  for  filling  the 
silos  as  we  do  for  husking  and  cribbing. 
We  cut  the  entire  stalks,  filling  tha  silos 
with  stalks,  blades  and  ears,  but  we  rer 
serve  a  vast  quantity  of  the  corn  crop  to 
feed  In  other  ways. 


rows.  This  Individual  machine  proving 
unreliable,  we  later  and  since  have  used 
one  without  fertilizing  attachment.  We 
think  fertilizers,  when  used  directly  for 
corn,  are  better  applied  broadcast;  but, 
we  aim  to  grow  corn  on  a  clover  sod  or 
turn  under  rye-and-vetch,  broadcasting 
from  200  to  400  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  16 
percent,  per  acre.  At  times  we  cut  the 
clover  (crimson)  in  May,  at  others,  plow 
under  all  growth,  earlier  harrow  until 
mellow,  having  sown  the  fertilizer  by 
hand,  then  plant,  either  check-rows  four 
feet  by  four  feet,  or  drills  about  18 
inches  by  four  feet.  For  small  fields 
(one  or  two  acres)  a  garden  hlll-and- 
drill  seeder,  or  a  "jabber"  is  satisfac- 
tory, but,  more  than  this,  a  modern 
two-row  check  planter  seems  the  very 
best.  Unless  there  Is  sufficient  humus 
in  the  soil,  commerctil  fertilizers  are  of 
very  little  use. 

Silos  are  little  used  here,  but  we 
grow  the  same  varieties  of  corn  fodder 
as  for  grain.  We  hope  to  increase  our 
acreage  about  one-third  this  year. 


tt 


N.  R.  S.,  Pittstown,  N.  J.— Having 
planted  corn  for  nearly  50  consecutive 
years,  we  find  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions the  best  and  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  good  seed  and  constant  working  of 
the  ground  and  crop  by  good  tools  or 
ma-hinery.  In  the  preceding  fall,  or 
early  In  the  spring,  the  field  that  is  to 
be  the  corn  field  is  covered  with  barn- 
yard manure  and  Unfed  If  necessary. 

In  April,  when  the  ground  is  In  good 
plowing  condition,  we  turn  the  sod 
under  with  a  good  walking  or  riding 
plow.  If  the  ground  is  drying  out  too 
rapidly,  we  hitch  the  team  to  the  plank, 
roller  or  spike  tooth  harrow,  a  couple  of 
hours  before  sundown  each  day  we  plow, 
and  thus  plank  or  drag  the  harrow  over 
the  ground.  When  the  field  is  thus 
plowed  and  worked  over,  then  we  begin 
the  real  harrowing  with  a  good  spring 
tooth  harrow,  going  over  the  field  the 
same  way  it  was  plowed.  The  second 
and  third  harrowing  is  done  diagonally 
across  the  field.  The  next  operation  is 
drilling  the  field  over  with  a  Iil)eral  dose 
of  pure  raw  bone  fertilizer.  Now  when 
the  day  comes  to  plant  we  hitch  to  the 
planter,  and  use  a  good  grade  of  grain 
fertilizer  which  is  distributed  in  the 
hills  with  the  corn. 

We  have  planted  in  rows,  and  had 
splendid  results,  but  we  now  plant  in  j 
hills  only — planting  only  two  or  three 
kernels  to  the  hill.  Make  the  hills  three 
and  one-half  feet  each  way.  In  planting 
In  hills,  the  field  can  be  cultivated  l)Oth 
ways  and  kept  almost  free  from  weeds. 

We  begin  cultivating  the  corn  when  it 
Is  two  or  three  Inches  high — cultivating 
It  at  least  four  times — twice  each  way. 
No  matter  how  well  the  soil  Is  prepared 
or  how  rich  the  ground  Is,  or  how  favor- 
able the  season,  the  corn  must  l>e  well 
cultivated — worked,  or  the  crop  of  ears 
will  be  a  failure. 

For  the  main  crop,  don't  plant  too 
close  or  put  too  many  kernels  In  a  hill: 
It  Is  the  big  ears  that  weigh  and  count; 
no  little  ears  to  husk.  F'or  fodder  corn 
we  plant  a  separate  field,  or  part  of  a 
field  and  if  this  Is  planted  In  squares 
80  as  to  work  both  ways,  we  plant  six 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa. — The  most  prac- 
tical   way    to    plant    com    Is    In    rows, 
sraced  42  Inches  apart,  and  I  shall  use 
nothing    else    but    a    practical    two-row 
corn  planter,  thus  enabling  me  to  plant 
with  the  least  amount  of  time,  labor  and 
expense.     It  Is  with  the  corn  crop  that 
a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  can  be  made 
to  show  the  largest  possible  return  for 
the   money.     Under  average   conditions 
the  corn'  is  planted  In  a  soil  that  Is  not 
so    warm    as   It    should    be;    this    is   at 
least    the    case    In    my    locality,    and    I 
presume  In  many  others  also.    So,  there- 
fore, this  retards  the  action  of  the  bac- 
teria,   which    make    the    soil    fertility 
available    and    the    roots    grope    slowly 
about    In    searching    for    the    available 
food,  until  the  weather  grows  warmer. 
Consequently,     ferlilizer     delivers      the 
a\allable  plant   food   right  at  the  door 
of  the  plant,  so  to  say,  and  the   result 
will  be  a  much  quicker  start  and  growth 
of  the  corn  plant.    I  use  a  high  grade  16 
I)ercent    acid    phosphate,    as    I    usually 
apply   manure.     Five  dollars   spent   for 
fertilizer    will    return    $15    worth    more 
corn   per  acre.     I    usually   use   500   lbs. 
per  acre,  and   apply   it  broadcast,   with 
my  regular  grain  drill;  although  this  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  some  prefer  to  apply 
it  with  the  corn  planter  equipped  with 
a    fertilizer    attachment,    but    I    should 
think  It  gives  beat  results  applied  broad- 
cast, being  In  this  way  more  available  to 
the  roots,  and  more  evenly  distrll>uted. 
I   used  a  variety  especially  adapted  for 
silage,  the  time  I  had  a  silo,  but  as  I 
have  gone  out  of  the  dairy  business,   I 
have  discarded  my  silo.     I  contemplate 
planting  more  corn  this  year  than  last 
l)ecau8e   corn    is    being    tised    more   and 
more    on    account    of    the    scarcity    of 
v. heat.     It  can  be  grown  with  less  labor 
and  requires  less  seed  than  some  other 
crops,    and    furthermore.    Its    price    of 
$1.65  per  bushel  makes  It  a  very  desir- 
able  and    profitable   crop   to   plant   this 
spring. 


N.  C,  Mendon,  Mo.— At  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  corn  here  Is  planted  with  a 
two-row  check  corn  planter.  Occasion- 
ally a  field  is  planted  on  clean  ground  in 
drills  instead  of  check  rows  as  Is  the 
usual  custom.  On  light  soils,  where 
water  penetrates  quickly,  a  very  small 
percent  of  the  corn  Is  planted  with  the 
lister. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  with 
corn  Is  not  generally  practiced  here. 
The  use  of  fertilizer  with  wheat  (mostly 
a  2-12  mixture)  is  becoming  very  gen- 
e.al  in  this  vicinity.  Clover  and  tim- 
othy Is  sown  with  the  wheat  and  the 
sod  let  stand  for  several  years  when  It 
Is  turned  for  corn,  and  all  the  barn  yard 
manure  that  we  can  make  applied  for  the 
corn  crop. 

There  are  many  silos  In  use  here  and 
the  same  variety  of  corn  Is  planted  both 
for  the  silo  and  for  cribbing,  but  many 
of  our  farmers  are  now  planting  soy 
l)eans  with  the  corn  that  is  to  be  put 
in  the  silo.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
a  special  attachment  to  the  planter  that 
will  drop  from  two  to  three  beans  with 
each  hill  of  corn,  and  all  harvested 
together  for  the  silo,  cut  with  a  corn 
binder.  About  the  usual  acreage  of  corn 
win  be  planted. 


stead,  we  drill,  and  aim  to  harrow  tk 
corn  at  least  twice, 'once  when  comu 
up,  and  again  a  short  time  later.     ThL 
solves  the  weed  problem.  Its  subsequenj 
cultivation  1&  done  right.     We  plant  i 
gallon  of  inoculated  soy  beans  with  thj 
corn,    running    theiH   through    the  U 
tilizer      attachments      with      the     u 
tlllzer,   properly  mixed,   or  if  no  fer 
llzer  Is  used  In  the  row,  we  mix  thein^ 
with  dry,  sifted  soil   from  a  soy  l)ean 
field  to  supply  the  bacteria,  also  plant- 
Ing  through  the  same  attachment.    \Ve 
could  not  do  this  If  we  were  to  (heck. 
row.       Harrowing    subdues     the    early] 
weeds,    and    helps   both   corn    and  soy] 
beans.  i 

We  have  used  both  complete  fertilizerj 
and    16    percent    acid    phosphate.     Ourj 
best    results    weere    accomplished   with 
the  add  phosphate.     It  was  drilled  Inj 
with  a  grain  drill  ahead  of  the  ilanter.J 
This  distributed  the  phosphate  over  aj 
greater  area,  and  the  corn  roots  had  to 
spread  over  a  greater  area  in  search  of 
it   and   thus   received   a   greater  water 
suj>ply.     We  shall    use  acid   phosphate] 
exclusively  this  year.     Here  Is  the  sya-j 
tem   which    we   have   worked   oat,  and; 
which  gives  us  very  good  results.    Byi 
using  lime  we  render  our  soil  friendly] 
to  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  and  also] 
liberate  the  potash  already  In  tiie  solLj 
The   acid   phosphate   supplys   tli-'  phos-; 
phoric  acid.     The  Inoculated  soy  beanr 
supply  the  nitrogen  for  themselves  and 
the  corn — the  corn   roots  feedini;  iipon^ 
the  surplus  nitrogen  stored  in  thi'  soil  by] 
the  soy  beans.     This  gives  all  i  he  'ele-j 
ments  In  so-called   complete  fcnilizerg,] 
and   in   proportions   which   will   do  thei 
crop  some  good. 


W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  Ohio. — We  expect  to 
plant  as  much  corn  this  year  as  we  did 
last  year  and  possibly  more,  and  shall 
plant  as  usual — with  a  two-horse 
planter.  Considered  from  all  angles 
there  is  no  better  way.  Viewing  from 
a  single  angle  there  might  be  a  better 
way,  but  we  take  It  as  a  whole.  We  do 
not  check-row.  It  Is  well  to  check-row, 
In  order  to  keep  down  weeds,  but  It 
would   interfere   with   our  system.     In- 


fl  Water  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  home  and  farm.   What  kind 

of  a  pump  to  uBe?  Our  catalog:  will  help  you 
Bolve  the  problem.  Our  experience  in  at  your 
service.    Ask  your  dealer  for  our  pumps. 

KANAWHA    PUMP   WORKS 

BALTIIMORe,   MARYLAND. 


F.  G.,  Georgetown,  Del. — When  a  boy, 
we  planted  corn  with  a  hoe,  manuring 
in  the  hill.  Later,  with  the  hand 
planter,  or  "jabber:"  still  later,  with  a 
o'Te-horse.  one  row.  hand-check,  hill-and- 
drlll  rlanter.  About  ten  years  since, 
we  bouKht  a  two-row,  automatic  check- 
drop  machine,  with  fpriillzer  attach- 
ment for  distributing  fertilizers  Id  the 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  th«  U.  S.  and  Canada— Co-operativ« 
Farming    in    Man    Power   Nasoftsary    to    Win    tha    Battia   for   Liberty 

Tiie  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  art  asking  for  greaM  i  food 
production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  busliels  of  wiieat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  .  .erseas 
before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  Statec  and  Cana  Ja  rest 
the  burden  of  supply. 

Every  Availi^le  Tillable  Acre  must  Contribute;  Every  AvailabI* 
Farmer  and   Farm   Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  !■;  shor , 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies    is  for  more   men  for  seeding  oper.ition 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels. 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Busheli- 

To    secure    this    she    must    have    assistance.     She    has    the    land    but    "^'^     j  j,, 
men.       The    Government   of   the    United    States   wants   every    man  who  can   en 
tively  help  to  do  farm  work  this    year.      It    wants    the    land    in    the    United     '^ 
developed    first    of    course;    but    it    also    wants    to    help    Canada.       Whentur 
find  a    man    we   can    spare    to   Canada's  fields  after  ours  are   supplied,  we  "^" 
direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell  wIip'C  j 
can  best  serve  the  combined  Interests. 

West^vi  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  April  5th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $60  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging* 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will    get   a   warm    welcome,  good    wage?,   ^ 
board,  and  find    comfortable    homes.       They  will    get   a   rate   of   one    cent   a 
from  Canadian  boundary  points    to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars   as   to   routes   and   places  where  employment  may  be  had,  app  y 

U   S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

>Vritten  especiaUy  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  X. 

As  soon  as  all  the  scholars  were  sitting 
L  tbeir  seats  at  attention,  after  their 
Ifihort  play  in  the  fresh  air  at  recess, 
IMiss  pickle  announced: 

"Now  children,  we  are  going  to  have 
■ft  writing   lesson    this   morning   and    I 
vant  each  of  you  to  write  a  letter  to 

'i!et's  all  write  a  letter  to  Uncle 
iRporge, "  suggested  Lucy  Simpson. 
r -Who  is  Uncle  George?"  asked  Polly. 
r'l  never  heard  of  him." 
I  "Why  he  is  the  man  who  sends  you 
L  nice  button  like  the  one  I  have  on," 
Isaid  Mildred  Taylor. 

"Yes,  and  he  writes  to  you  and  talks 
Ito  yon'  through   a  farm   paper  we   get 
Iregularly   at   our    house,"    added    Lucy. 
And  he  will  tell  you  the  secret  of  P. 

1]  0  "  said  Mildred,  "and " 

"Stop  now,  girls!  That  is  enough 
iUlking,"  said  Miss  Pickle.  "You  know 
Polly  has  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  Uncle  George." 

Who  will  you  write  to  Polly?"  asked 
Miss  Pickle. 

I  am  going  to  write  to  Mrs  Dono- 
Tan,"  spoke  up  Polly.  "She  was  awful 
good  to  laddie  and  me,  and  the  Judge 
tord  me  to  write  to  her." 

"That  is  right,"  said  the  teacher,  "you 
vrite  to  her." 

Polly's  mention  of  a  Judge  had  Miss 
Pickle  puzzled  as  she  wondered  where 
the  two  new  children  had  come  from. 
Bhe  tried  to  think  of  everything  which 
might  have  brought  them  into  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  but  could  not 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  her- 
self. As  she  sat  there  thinking  and  at 
the  same  time  watching  that  her  schol- 
ars sat  upright  and  held  their  pencils 
correi  tly,  the  fifteen  minutes  for  writing 
passed  quickly  and  she  announced: 

"The   time    is    up.      Everybody    stop 
writing.    Who  has  finished  a  letter?" 
"I  have."  said  Polly. 
"Then   please   read   it   out   loud,"   re- 
plied Miss  Pickle. 

Polly  had  never  stood  up  before  this 
echool  before,  but  she  had  in  the  city 
where  there  were  a  lot  more  children  in 
»  room  than  there  were  here,  so  she 
read  the  following  letter  without  a  fal- 
ter: 

Sycamore  Falls,  Pa. 
,,  March   7,    1917. 

I^r  Mrs.  Donovnn  : 

I  '••'I'llo  and  1  like  It  In  the  country.  We 
liw  lots  (if  tbinjfs  we  never  saw  before.  Our 
Un  .^•"*^'''"  an<l  l»addy  are  good  to  U8.  I 
IKiil  hav(>  the  five  dollars  the  Judge  gave  me. 

Ir^jV''   ^*'"    ""d    hope    you    are    the    name. 

|(ioodbye. 

Your  friend, 

POIvLY. 

The  rest  of  Laddie  and  Polly's  first 
jjay  in  a  country  school  passed  unevent. 
Ijul  and  it  was  soon  time  to  go  home. 
irney  only  lived  a  mile  from  the  school 
land  while  Mr.  Robinson  took  them  in 
m  automobile  the  first  day  to  show 
jtnern  the  way,  they  would  have  to  walk 
pack  and  forth  in  the  future. 
Ith!«  ^V°^  ^^^  ^^y  between  school  and 
lii!  ,^  ^^^  along  the  edge  of  a 
U.  \?'^^'  ^"<^  their  farm  was  the  first 
■^ne  after  leaving  the  woods. 

...  .y  *^»<i  not  gone  far   when    Polly 
*ja.    hear  that  nice  bird  singing?" 

IwhiL?'  ,M^'^  Laddie,  "wonder  if  I  can 
pistle  like  that." 

"«  tried  it  and  the   robin   who  had 


made  the  first  call  flew  to  a  nearby  bush 
to  get  a  look  at  whoever  it  was  answer- 
ing his  call  so  perfectly. 

"Quick,  Polly,  look  at  that  big  bird 
with  a  red  breast,"  said  Laddie. 

Then  the  robin  called  again  and  Lad- 
die responded. 

"Well,"  said  the  robin  to  Laddie  as 
he  flew  to  Polly's  outstretched  hand,  "I 
know  nobody  can  whistle  like  that  un- 
less they  have  the  Magic  Word.  Where 
did  you  get  it?" 

Laddie  told  him  and  also  hbw  it  was 
that  Polly  could  understand,  although 
she  did  not  know  the  Magic  Word. 

"You  are  just  the  boy  I  have  been 
looking  for,"  said  the  robin. 

"Do  you  live  in  these  big  woods?" 
asked  Laddie. 

"No,  we  Just  come  here  for  the  sum- 
mer, my  mate  an4  I,"  replied  the  robin, 
"and  we  are  looking  for  a  place  to  build 
our  nest  somewhere  near  a  house.  We 
like  to  do  that,  you  know,  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  crows. 

"Is  there  any  way  I  can  help  you?" 
was  Laddie's  next  question. 

"Well,  you  know,"  answered  the  robin, 
"we  build  our  nest  out  of  small  twigs 
all  tied  together  with  mud.  But  very 
often,  where  we  would  like  to  build,  we 
can't  find  any  mud  to  use  as  cement." 

"But  how  can  I  make  mud?"  asked 
Laddie,  thinking  only  of  the  bricks,  con- 
crete and  asphalt  which  he  knew  so  well 
in  the  city. 

"Well,  you  just  put  out  a  shallow  pan 
full  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  garden," 
suggested  the  robin.  "When  we  take  a 
bath,  we  like  to  splash,  so  if  you  keep 
the  pan  full  we  will  have  some  mud. 
We  would  also  appreciate  a  few  boxes 
put  up  to  build  a  nest  in.  We  are  not 
over  particular  about  what  kind  they 
are,  but  we  do  not  like  them  too  high 
from  the  ground." 

"Will  you  promise  not  to  eat  the  early 
cherries  if  I  make  things  comfortable 
for  you  around  our  garden?"  questioned 
Laddie. 

"I  will  if  you  have  plenty  of  Russian 
mulberries  for  me  to  eat,"  promised  the 
robin,  "I  like  wild  fruit  better  than  cul- 
tivated, but  you  know  I  get  fruit  hungry 
in  the  springtime  like  you  do,  and  surely 
you  won't  mind  if  I  take  a  few  cher- 
ries." 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  Laddie,  "and 
you  do  eat  a  great  many  insects  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  would  do  more  harm 
in  our  orchard  and  garden  than  you  do." 
"Then  you  get  things  ready,"  said  the 
robin,  "and  we  will  come  shortly  with 
four  eggs  and  after  we  hatch  and  raise 
the  little  birds  so  they  can  fly  away,  we 
will  raise  four  more  in  the  same  nest 
before  we  have  to  leave  for  the  winter." 
So  saying,  the  robin  flew  to  the 
ground.  A  few  hops  and  he  was  lost 
in  the  woods. 

"My,  won't  that  be  fine,"  said  Polly,  as 
she  and  Laddie  started  down  the  road 
again. 

"You  bet,"  replied  Laddie.  "I  certainly 

will  try  to  see  how  many  robins  I  can 

get  to  nest  around  our  house  this  year. 

"Look,  there  is  where  we  live,"  said 

Polly. 

With  this  the  children  turned  in  the 
lane  not  knowing  of  the  surprise  in  store 
for  them  before  supper  time. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


On  our  page,  February  15th,  I  asked 
the  P.  I.  O.'s  to  tell  me  their  favorite 
books.  Many  have  answered  (I  wish  all 
had)  and  I  see  that  I  still  like  the  same 
books  my   boys  and  girls  do. 

One  of  my  New  York  girls  says 
"Black  Beauty"  is  her  favorite  (I  al- 
ways loved  it,  too!)  while  a  Maryland 
lassie  chooses  Eleanor  Porter's  "Just 
David"  (a  good  choice,  too) ;  a  Penn- 
sylvania nephew  picks  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton's  "Wild  Animals  At  Home" 
(fine— and  his  "Wild  Animal  Ways"  and 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known"  you'll 
like,  too,  William),  while  a  niece  way 
out  in  the  state  of  WasJiington  selects 
"Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm"  (an- 
other capital  book — and  it  made  a 
pretty  play,  too).- Good  old  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  is  the  favorite  of  another  of 
my  Maryland  girls  (and  of  a  lot  of 
others  too,  I  guess)  while  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia  nieces  propose  "Girls  of 
St.  Woods"  and  "Dorothy  Page"  for 
honors  as  favorites  (I  don't  know  those 
books  but  I  mean  to  look  them  up). 

These  are  just  "samples"  of  my  boys 
and  girls  favorites.     I'll  tell  you  some 


more  of  them  another  time.  I  thought 
maybe  some  of  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  other's  favorites  as  well  as 
tell  about  your  own — and  maybe  read 
some  of  them  and  see  why  they  are 
favorites. 

And  I've  been  thinking  I'd  like  to 
help  some  of  nephew's  and  nieces 
yet  some  of  the  favorite  books  for  them- 
selves— to  "P  I.  O.,"  you  know!  I  think 
I've  found  a  way  too! ! 

It's  part  of  our  P.  I.  O.  duty,  you 
know,  to  "help  others  to  help  them- 
selves," and  if  you  want  some  good 
books  and  will  wrife  and  tell  me  what 
they  are  I  think  I  can  show  you  how 
you  can  get  them  for  yourself — without 
buying  them.  But  mind  you  I'm  not 
going  to  give  them  to  you — that's  not 
the  P.  I.  O.  way— is  it? 

I'll   be  expecting  to  hear   from 
soon. 

Your  loving 


you 


p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Amy  (New  Jersey)  «ays  some  of  my 
letters  would  "make  a  blind  man  laugh!" 
Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Amy — 
are  you  making  fun  of  me  or  is  it  so 
hard  to  make  blind  men  laugh?  I  know 
a  blind  lady  who  laughs  a  great  deal  and 
is  one  of  the  happiest  people  I  ever  saw. 

Now  see  here^  Charlie  (New  Jersey) 
I'll  just  bet  you  don't  know  why  I  have 
a  bald  head!  !  You  say  it's  a  secret — 
but  that  you'll  tell  me — why  your  "dad" 
and  I  lost  our  hair;  that's  all  right  but 
can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  it  back? 
Write  immediately! 

Mabel  Wintermute  (Pennsylvania) 
writes  that  she  belongs  to  a  knitting 
club  of  seven  in  her  school;  they  call  it 
"The  American  Girls'  Club"  and  are 
doing  Red  Cross  work;  next  summer 
they  expect  to  go  camping.  Good  idea 
for  our  other  P.  I.  O  girls.  I'll  get  Red 
Cross  or  Navy  League  knitting  direc- 
tions for  any  of  the  girls  who  want 
them. 

Irene  Morrison  (West  Virginia) 
seems  to  be  a  worthy  candidate  for  a 
War  Work  Prize — even  though  her  let- 
ter was  written  before  I  told  about  the 
prizes  in  the  March  1st  paper.  Here  is 
what  she  writes 

"I  live  on  a  farm  of  80  acres — some 
hilly  land  and  a  few  nice  bottoms.  I 
love  the  farm  and  no  city  home  can 
take  its  place.  I  drive  our  mules,  milk, 
and  can  do  most  any  kind  of  farm  work. 

"I  have  three  brothers  in  the  army — 
one  in  Cuba  and  the  other  two  in 
Virginia.  They  have  been  back  on  a 
furlough  since  they  went  there.  So  you 
can  see  why  I  can  do  most  any  kind  of 
farm  work.  I  have  to  take  the  place  of 
the  boys  and  help  father  and  mother 
both." 

Rose  Avery,  a  new  member,  in  North 
Carolina,  wants  to  know  how  many 
members  P.  I.  O.  has.  Well,  Rose,  I 
can't  tell  you  just,  for  I  havent'  counted 
them  for  a  month  or  so,  but  there  are 
hundreds  and  at  the  rate  they  are  now 
coming  in  there  will  soon  be  thousands. 
Certainly  there  can  be  more  than  one 
member  in  a  home;  each  boy  and  girl 
in  the  family  can  sign  and  send  in  a 
coupon  cut  from  the  P.  I.  O.  page  in  any 
issue. 

Raymond  Oordy  (Delaware)  belongs 
to  a  Boys'  Agricultural  Club  and  is 
feeding  a  pig  to  win  a  prize.  Good  luck, 
Raymond — we  hope  you  win!  Tell  you 
what  I'll  do — if  you  do  win  let  me  know 
and  I'll  send  you  a  little  prize — a  souve- 
nir— myself! ! 


farP.  I.  O.'s:— 

IrlR^af  ^^  *^*"^  ^^^^  a"  ™y  ^ys  and 

wt  X\^F^^}  readers— readers  of  the 

^ntereatTni  ^^    books— books    that    are 

k  be«  3f"Tr!'  ^^^'^"wf/,  if  you  llke— 

Ffc'n/"  ti?  *  ^^**'  ^°®^8  that  make  you 

^wr'^jtiJk^^.®.^®"^®"™^^  have  to  hold 

use  ft,    "^  ^**y^  h^^  ^'•om  reading, 

"nfl  exerM^  f ''^  ^P*  ^0  ^ead  too  much 

'^'^  are  J*^  "^"^-     that's  because 

^  »o  handy  and   plentiful   in 


the  libraries  and  shops — and  there's  so 
little  to  do  out  of  doors  in  the  cramped 
and  crowded  city,  with  policemen  and 
street  cars  and  motor  cars  to  Interfere 
with  all  the  fun! 

But  on  the  farm  it's  Just  the  other 
way  round — there's  such  a  lot  to  do  out- 
of-doors,  and  such  lots  of  space  to  do  it 
in,  that  none  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  exer- 
cise— but  books  arn't  so  handy  or  so 
plentiful,  and  perhaps  my  boys  and 
girls  don't  always  get  the  books  they 
want  or  so  many  as  they  ought  to  read. 


Elizabeth  Cronin,  (Maryland)  sends 
me  some  very  good  verses  she  has  writ- 
ten about  "A  Maryland  Soldier."  Wish 
we  had  room  to  publish  the  P.  I.  O. 
verses  we  receive — biit  our  page  Is  so 
small.  Keep  at  it,  Elizabeth,  and  we'll 
be  seeing  you  in  the  magazines  one  of 
these  fine  days. 

Who  will  write  a  letter  to  Jennie 
Salmons,  a  little  cripple  girl  down  in 
West  Virginia,  who  is  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  writes  that  she  is  lonely  and 
longs  for  letters.  I'm  sure  there  are 
a  lot  of  our  girls,  and  perhaps  some 
of  our  boys,  who  will  be  glad  to  write 
a  word  of  cheer  to  Jennie.  Send  your 
letters  to  her  in  my  care  and  I  will  see 
that  they  are  forwarded. 

One  of  my  Pennsylvania  girls  wants 
to  know  my  full  name — says  she  dont 
like  to  call  any  one  "Uncle"  unless  she 
knows  his  last  name.  Well  if  I  must 
tell,  I  must — so  here  goes!  Uncle  Oeorge 
Practical  Farmer.  Now  the  secret  is 
out,  and  you  know  my  full  name,  you'll 
call  me  "Uncle  George"  won't  you, 
Gladys? 

A  Pittsburgh  girl,  who  says  the  rea- 
son she  isn't  a  P.  I.  O.  member  is  be- 
cause she  is  a  city  girl  and  so  not  elig- 
ible, writes  us  a  nice  letter  and  says 
she  enjoys  our  page  and  "The  Magic 
Word."  We'll  be  glad  to  have  you  for 
an  Honorary  member,  Marcella,  for, 
while  ours  is  a  farm  boys'  and  girls' 
club,  we're  not  "stuck  up"  and  exclus- 
ive and  are  glad  to  share  our  pleasures 
with  our  city  friends.    Write  us  again. 

John  Ward  (Delaware)  tells  of  a  box 
social  his  school  is  going  to  have  to 
get  some  books  for  a  library.  Uncle 
George  would  like  to  help  in  that;  write 
what  books  you  want,  John,  and  I'll  try 
to  help  you  get  one  or  more  of  them. 

Lots  of  our  boys  and  girls  write  about 
saving  for  Thrift  Stamps.  Good  work! 
I'm  glad  our  P.  I.  O.'s  are  both  Patriotic 
and  Thrifty.  I  will  give  a  Thrift  Stamp 
to  any  P.  1.  O.  who  has  bought  some  al- 
ready provided  he  or  she  will  do  me  a 
little  favor  in  return.  Write  me  about 
it. 

And  speaking  of  Stamps,  I  suppose 
lots  of  our  P.  I.  O.  members  are  stamp 
collectors  (not  talking  about  Thrift 
Stamps  this  time — but  cancelled  postage 
stamps — you  know  what  I  mean ! )  Why 
couldn't  we  have  a  stamp  exchange  in 
our  P.  I.  O.?  Tell  us  what  you  have  to 
exchange  and  what  you  want. 


PLEDGE.  11 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to . 
my  parents  and  friends.       Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  1.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  L  O.  Club. 


(Name*) , 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


Age. 


State. 


*Writc  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I*s  and  cross  your  T*s. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GFORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 
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APRIL  1.— What  kind  aud  how  do  you  raise 
herbs  In  the  vegetable  garden  V  How  do 
you  prepare  them  for  winter?  Did  you 
ever  try  to  grow  drug  plants  on  a  commei- 
clal  scale? 

April  15. — What  are  you  doing  or  plan  to 
do  this  summer,  to  help  win  the  war  aside 
from  Ued  Cross  or  any  other  organized 
relief  work  In  your  town?  Please  do  not 
write  more  than  250  words. 


Mat  1. — What  Is  your  favorite  salad  and  how 
dio  you  make^  it?  Tell  us  your  results  last 
year  with  some  of  the  less  common  vege- 
tables such  as  Brussels  sprouts,  kohl-rabl 
or  endive. 

C*t  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dooa  not 
rmaeh  ua  at  teaat  IS  daya  baforo  thm  dato  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  lata.  


Buying  New  and  Utilizing  Old  Furniture 


Mrs.  G.  P.  B.,  Westfleld,  N.  Y.— 
Two  pieces  of  furniture  which  I  have 
recently  purchased  are  a  joy  as  well  as 
a  satisfaction.  One,  a  plain  oak  rocker 
with  seat  and  head  rest  upholstered  in 
leather,  the  other  is  a  Circassian  walnut 
chiffonier.  I  think  it  pays  to  put 
enough  money  into  an  article  to  insure 
it&  being  good  wood,  strong,  and  well- 
built,  as  a  good  piece  of  furniture  with 
ordinary  care  may  last  one  a  life  time, 
80  we  should  choose  that  which  we 
would  care  to  live  with  a  long  period 
o?  years.  Plain  furniture,  with  little  or 
no  carving  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
one  tires  of  it  less  easily. 

It  seems  best  to  get  modern  fur- 
niture, where  possible,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally less  cumbersome,  oft  times  more 
of  a  labor  saver,  and  certainly  makes 
our  homes  more  up-to-date. 

We  had  an  old  fashioned  cherry 
bookcase  and  secretary  combined  which 
we  did  not  need,  so  we  took  off  the 
top,  leaving  an  oblong  table  with  two 
drawers  and  four  spindle  legs.  This 
we  gave  a  coat  of  cherry  stain  to 
freshen  it  and  placed  in  hall  at  head 
of  stairs.  Over  it  we  hung  an  old- 
fashioned  oblong  mirror,  framed  in 
cherry,  upon  which  we  used  the  cherry 
Btain,  too.  It  is  now  a  convenient  piece 
of  furniture  and  one  which  we  admire. 
For  dining  room  furniture  I  would 
choose  oak  with  the  fumed  waxed 
finish.  This  wood  shows  the  dust  least 
of  any  and  In  this  finish  mars  and 
scratches  are  not  so  noticeable.  I  also 
like  the  oak  furniture  for  bed  room 
and  the  white,  too. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y.— We  re- 
cently bought  a  good  roll  top  desk  for 
$20.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the  best  Inveat- 
ment  we  ever  made  In  furniture,  as  my 
husband  and  myself  do  a  good  deal  of 
writing  and  keep  a  strict  account  of 
everything  paid  out  and  all  that  we  re- 
ceive. A  separate  account  Is  kept  of 
every  cow,  hog  and  hen,  and  of  course, 
to  have  a  place  to  keep  all  of  these 
books,  pen  and  Ink,  and  at  the  same 
place,  a  desk  to  write  on  saves  many 
minutes  sometimes.  By  letting  the  roll- 
top  down  all  the  drawers  are  locked 
and  everything  Is  away  from  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  say  by  all  means  get  modern  furni- 
ture as  fast  as  you  can  and  pay  cash. 
All  of  our  old  rocking  chairs  have  the 
legs  sawed  off  and  are  given  a  coat  of 
dark  green  paint  and  hung  on  the  porch 
or  in  the  garden  under  a  tree.  (There  is 
nothing  nicer  than  a  good  swinging  chair 
In  the  shade  to  rest  ones  weary  back 
after  fighting  the  kaiser  weed  out  of 
your  war  garden.)  A  few  of  the  old 
beds  were  used  to  make  seats  in  front 
of  windows,  they  help  to  make  a  room 
look  homelike,  with  plenty  of  soft  pil- 
lows on  them.  The  rest  could  be  griven 
to  some  one  who  might  need  them  and 
there  are  plenty  who  do  these  hard 
times. 

I  like  the  colonial  (mahogany)  fur- 
niture for  dining  room  and  bed  rooms. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Fa. — My 
most  recent  furniture  purchases  were  a 
library  table  and  sectional  book-case  in 
oak.  The  satisfaction  that  I  derived  from 
these  was  the  result  of  their  being  well- 
made  and  from  the  fact  that  I  needed 
them.  Any  furniture  that  fills  these  re- 
quirements will  give  satisfaction.  Qet 
Just  what  you  need,  of  good  honest  wood 
that  Is  not  masquerading  as  something 
else,  see  that  it  is  well  made,  and  you 
will  have  a  "thing  of  beauty  that  will  be 
a  Joy  forever."  Better  have  one  piece  of 
good  furniture  than  ten  inferior  ones, 


if  you  cannot  afford  more,  has  been  my 
motto. 

I  would  get  rid  of  "what-nots"  by  all 
means.  I  am  glad  that  today  we  are 
not  afraid  of  empty  spaces  in  our  rooms, 
and  have  outgrown  the  useless  mon- 
strosities that  crowded  the  rooms  of  our 
grandmothers.  But  if  the  "four-poster" 
is  well  made  and  still  useful  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  discarded.  There  is 
nothing  more  silly  to  me  than  filling 
our  attics  with  beautiful,  well-made,  old 
furniture,  and  replacing  it  with  cheap, 
new  pieces,  simply  because  they  are 
more  up-to-date,  as  many  people  are 
doing.  Good  furniture  is  always  use- 
ful and  age  only  gives  it  dignity.  How- 
ever, I  believe  in  assigning  to  the  rub- 
bish heap  the  over-carved,  useless  pieces 
that  some  one  bought  with  the  mistaken 
idea  that  they  were  beautiful. 

Some  discarded  furniture  can  be  made 
over  into  something  useful  by  a  good 
cabinet  maker.  I  saw  a  very  good 
looking  library  table  made  from  a 
discarded  square  piano.  As  a  general 
rule,  though.  I  do  not  care  for  old 
beds  made  Into  porch  swings  or  porch 
settees,  as  is  the  fashion  In  my  neigh- 
borhood. Old  spinning-wheels  made 
Into  chairs  that  no  one  can  sit  on  for 
fifteen  minutes  without  having  a  pain 
in  a  dozen  different  places  do  not  ap- 
peal to  me. 

For  the  dining  and  living  room  I  like 
oak,  and  for  the  bed  room,  a  brass  bed 
and  mahogany  furniture.  I  know  it  is 
expensive,  but  I  buy  furniture  for  a 
life  time  and  not  for  a  passing  fashion. 
Three  things  I  insist  on:  It  must  be 
good  wood,  well  made,  and  the  pattern 
plain  with  no  useless  carving  or  corners 
to  catch  the  dust. 


place  for  a  nurse  In  case  of  illness.  It 
has  six  legs  when  opened  for  a  bed;  the 
cheaper  couches  with  four  legs  when 
opened  are  apt  to  tip  over  and  wear  out 
much  quicker. 

The  clock  saves  many  steps  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  the  time 

I  wouldn't  care  to  live  with  what- 
nots or  four-posters,  if  I  had  them  in  my 
possession.  I  think  I  should  sell,  give 
away  or  store  them. 

Some  rockers,  straight-backed  chairs 
and  small  tables  were  mended  and 
stained  oak  color  for  use  in  chambers. 
If  not  cared  for  here  they  could  be  used 
in  hired  man's  room. 

For  dining  or  bedrooms,  I  prefer 
golden  oak  wood. 

Mrs.  Q.  W.  H.,  South  Butler,  N.  Y.— 
The  piece  of  furniture  bought  recently 
that  I  have  liked  best  is  a  small  sew- 
ing table,  a  yard  long  and  about  25 
inches  high.  I  find  it  very  convenient 
to  sit  while  cutting  the  smaller  parts 
of    garments,    facings,    trimmings    and 


patches,    as   well    as   my   quilt   bloc. 
When  I  am  repairing  heavy  pieces  li, 
coats  and  trousers,  the  little  table  sq 
ports  their  weight,  and  prevents  the 
slipping  from  my  lap.    When  I  was 
my    meals    were    served    from   it,  a; 
during   the   hours   of   convalescence 
stood  by  the  couch  holding  the  mornin 
paper   as    well   as   various   articles 
quired  by  an  Invalid.    It  is  better  tl 
a  stand  because  its  legs  fold  under, 
when  not  in  use  it  occupies  little  spaa 
standing  against  the  wall  at  the  end 
the  sewing  machine.     I   do   not  kno^ 
how   $1.75   could   have  given  me  mo 
satisfaction  and   pleasure. 

If  I  did  not  have  antique  furnitup 
I  would  Invest  very  little  money  in 
as  I  think  its  value  lies  chiefly  In  fan. 
ily  associations.  If  one  has  a  large  oU 
farmhouse  with  plenty  of  rooms.  | 
rather  like  the  idea  of  having  one  oij 
fashioned  bed  chamber  if  one  ha 
enough  pieces  to  have  it  all  in  keepU 

One  use  for  a  discarded  old  four-j 
bedstead   is   to   make  a  settee  for 


Our  Fashions  and  Pattern! 

Full  direction,  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  etch 
pattern  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  ntmi 
-„H  -VTrir-a.  in  ftill  state  the  numher  and  siee  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
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Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Lees  Creek,  La. — ^The 
storing     of     blankets      and     comforts 
through    the    summer    months    was    al- 
ways a  problem  for  me,  till  last  spring 
I  bought  two  large  old  fashioned  cedar 
chests    at    a    sale.     They    were    rather 
high,  so  I  had  the  legs  sawed  off  and 
truck  castors  put  on.     The  wood  took 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  they  make  really 
attractive    window    seats    for    my    two 
bedrooms.    After  washing  and  sunning, 
my  woolen  bed  clothes  are  tucked  away 
in  them,  safe  from  moths  till  needed. 
I  converted  an  old  walnut  bureau  Into 
a  very  nice  storage  chiffonier  by  remov- 
ing the  carvings' and  fancy  top   (I  like 
plain  furniture),  restalning  and  giving 
a  coat  of  varnish.     If  the  varnish   on 
old  furniture  Is  filled  with  little  cracks 
it  must  be  removed  before  a  new  coat 
is  applied.     This  can  be  done  with  fine 
sandpaper,  and  a  wire  brush  if  surface 
Is  carved.     If  the  old   varnish   is  still 
smooth  clean  well  with  a  woolen  cloth 
dipped  in  gasoline,  rub  the  surface  with 
sandpaper,   and    apply   a   thin    coat   of 
varnish,  let  dry  two,  or  more  days,  then 
apply  the  second.     Use  the  glossy  cabi- 
net varnish  or  flat  varnish  according  to 
whether  a  glossy  or  dull  finish  is  de- 
sired.   I  much  prefer  the  latter.    In  pur- 
chasing new  furniture  for  any  room  I 
select  the  dark  or  fumed   oak.     It   is 
not  so  showy  as  the  glossy  golden  color, 
will  stand  more  wear,  won't  show  finger 
prints  so  badly,  and  the  finish  is  easier 
for  an  amateur  to  renew. 

Mrs.  W.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. — Each 
year  we  try  to  buy  one  or  two  pieces  of 
furniture.  This  year  we  added  a  bed 
couch  and  clock. 

The  couch  Is  In  the  living  room  and 
has  given  much  satisfaction  as  a  comfort 
for  rest  on  the  long  winter  evenings  or 
occasionally  a  short  rest  in  afternoon. 
It  would  serve  also  as  a  bed  or  resting 


8000 Ladles'    shirtwaist.      Cut    In    sizes 

36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
fronts  are  gathered  to  the  edges  of  the  back 
at  the  shoulders. 

8671. — Misses'  or  smail  women's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  waist 
is  cut  to  fit  the  figure  rather  closely,  aad 
the  front  is  curved  to  show  the  inset  vest  of 
white  satin ;  the  two-gored  skirt  Is  gathered 
all  around. 

86S1. — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Tho 
center  front  closing  is  fastened  with  a  row  of 
flat  pearl  buttons. 

H040. — Girls'  long  waisted  dress.  Cut  Itt 
sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  has 
the  new  blouse  waist  buttoning  at  the  center 
front,  and  a  one-piece  skirt  Is  gathered  all 
around  to  the  wide  belt. 

8<MM» Girls'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  6,  8.  10, 

12  and  14  years.  The  dress  has  a  plain 
waist  buttoning  at  the  back,  with  a  straight, 
one-piece  skirt  gathered  to  It. 

8075 Ladies'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 


mh  or  a  shady  spot  on  the  lawn.  The 
[lead  board  with  its  posts  makes  the 
I  hack  the  foot  board  is  removed  and  Its 
nosts  cut  just  high  enough  to  support 
She  arms;  the  side  rails  are  shortened 
In  the  width  of  the  seat,  and  the  pieces 
remaining  provide  the  arms.  The  seat 
j  made  with  short  slats. 

Whether  1  prefer  light  or  dark  colors 
[for  dining  room  or  bed  room,  depends 


in  gfeat  measure  on  what  I  have  to  go 
with  it,  paper,  paint,  carpet  or  rugs. 
The  buying  of  furniture  is,  in  a  sense, 
permanent;  we  do  not  change  often, 
while  paint  and  paper  are  transient, 
and  yet  for  these  so  much  depends  on 
the  situation  of  the  rooms,  whether  on 
the  sunny  or  shady  side  of  the  house, 
that  I  find  this  problem  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer. 


40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure      The 
has   a    plain    waist   with   f  ^  t'^'O.I.W, 
gathered   to   It  at  the  slightly  lalsea 
\ltie.  -      , .  ^      fat 

8652 Ladles'    two-gored  Jt^^rt.  J^\tm 

sizes    24,    26,    28,    80    and    32    In-hrtJ^ 
measure.    The  skirt  has  two  gof**"',?"  of  **a 
are  two  Inverted   plaits  at  each  siM  " 
back  and  the  same  at  the  irout  ^ 

8674 Girls'  apron  or  dress.    \'"  '  |^ 

1,  2,  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.    J»^^.;V 
lA   klmona    style    and   buttons  at   tne  ^^^ 
the   one-piece   skirt   is  straUht   nt  in^ 
edge  and  is  gathered  to  the  «»»ort  ^aw^j 

8G5« — Ladles'     two-gored    skirt 
sizes    24,    26.    28.    30.    and    82     ncbM 
measure.     The  back  gore  «»  *f?  '  * '/ront  I 
slightly    raised   waistline   "pd  ti     '      ^^ 
Is  almost  straight  and   it  la  gatH'^'-ea 
waistline  under  the  belt.  ,      .\^ft  j 

8083 Ijidles'    apron.      Cur   m        ^ 

40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  ^,pp 

is  all   In   one   piece  and   It  is  i"  "^ 
on  over  the  head. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Boo 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  il  »*^^  ^j^^ 
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•  year,  a  quarterly  faahion  magatine  called — 'Every  >Voman  Her  Own  ^'••""'-(j  teH»*'*'2 
illuatrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children.  •"  .  we«Hll 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  ^°^X'  ji,rei^ 
Mnd  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latent  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address  _. 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMBR.  PHILADELPHIA,  f 


Dressmaking  at  Home 

M.JANE  NEWCOMB 
Home  Bconomics  Department.  Pennsylvania  State  College  v 

(This  18  reprinted  from  Extension  Circular  No.  70 ^  written  by  Miss  Newcomh 
for  and  being  distributed  free  by,  the  Department  of  AgrimilturaZ  Extension  of 
the ' Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  is  a  clearly  written  S4-page  bulletin,  fully  illus- 
trated, showing  the  details  of  adjusting  patterns,  and  gives  instructions  for  snaking 
ikirts,  ivnists,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on 
reqneiii  to  M.  S.  McDowell,  State  College,  Pa.) 

sary  if  the  markings  on  the  fitted  pat- 


MAKING  A  WAIST 

If  a  plaited  or  tucked  waist  is  desired, 
put  the  plaits  or  tucks  into  the  cloth  be- 
;  e  the  cutting  is  done.  If  a  side  clos- 
ing is  desired,  cut  the  right  side  of  the 
TMUst  sufficiently  wide  so  that  the  closing 
,  y  be  arranged  satisfactorily.  The 
Fame  general  markings  are  used  on  a 
waist  as  on  a  skirt  pattern. 

When  cutting,  use  the  corrected  pat- 
tern after  having  planned  the  style  of 
the  waist.  Consider  the  right  and  wrong 
side,  up  and  down,  and  nap  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  in  the  cutting  of  the  skirt. 

A  waist  pattern  gives  one-half  of  the 
back  and  a  pattern  for  one  side  of  the 
front,  unless  the  style  is  very  compli- 
cated. 

The  back  must,  therefore,  be  cut  on  a 
fold  of  the  material.  Two  front  sections 
Kust  be  cut  after  making  sure  that  they 
are  for  opposite  sides.    This  is  done  by 


tern  are  followed  exactly. 

Proper  sleeves  in  a  waist  are  most  im- 
portant both  for  comfort  and  appearance. 
They  should  be  appropriate  in  style, 
carefully  cut  and  properly  adjusted.  The 
style  should  correspond  with  the  general 
style  of  the  waist  and  be  convenient  for 
its  purpose.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  sleeve  pattern  on  the  cloth 
so  that  the  warp  threads  extend  directly 
along  the  line  of  the  upper  arm.  The 
long  line  of  perforations  in  the  sleeve 
pattern  shows  this  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed most  carefully. 

For  adjusting  the  ordinary  sleeve,  with 
seam  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  be  sure 
the  armhole  is  the  right  size. 

Fold  the  armhole  together  so  that  the 
shoulder  seam  falls  on  the  underarm 
seam.  Mark  the  fold  on  the  front  (1) 
and   the   fold   on   the   back    (2).     Mark 
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placing  the  pattern  so  that  either  the 
«f  ♦J^^^  sides  or  the  two  wrong  sides 
oi  the  material  face  each  other. 
Ure  should  be  taken  to  place  the  pat- 
i?  M°  ^^^^  ^^  material  is  wasted. 
I  patter       ^^^  ^larkings  in   placing  the 

When  correctly  placed,  pin  carefully. 

Allow  for  seams  if  none  are  allowed  on 
^ne  pattern— one  inch  for  shoulder  and 
J"?""™'  and  three-eighths  inch  for 
p^jk  and  armholes. 

choVi'"'^.  ^1^6  sewing  lines  with  tailor's 
two  il  ^^  or  tracing  wheel.  If  the 
th^  .J  ^}^^^'  ^  18  very  frequently 
,|L  n,\u''-^  the  shoulders,  use  both 
Ine  fh?  ^^^.  ^oirected  pattern  in  mark- 
rny he  sewing  lines. 

icr  trnpS^^*""  "«^^hes  with  tailor's  chalk 

Cuf  t»f  ''^"^'-    I^«  not  cut  them. 
«gefi«r«^  ^'l^^^  carefully.     Clean   cut 

|the  edL  o«i"^'  P*"  t^«  sea'n^'  making 
•t  toept?«  ^  sewing  lines  of  the  seams 
come  tni!rv^''°P^'''y-  The  edges  should 
N'mholo  £^^®^^"'y  at  the  neck  and 
h*nored\.ai^^\^^''y  carefully.  For  a 
k»«ht  Riiir  vV  ^*®*®  t*»e  8«am8  on  the 
I  •"^  «de.    No  fitting  should  be  neces- 


polnt  (3)  half  way  between  (1)  and  the 
underarm  seam. 

Place  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  at  point 
(3)  and  adjust  gathers  evenly  between 
(1)  and   (2).     (See  Figure  I.) 

This  sleeve  may  be  seamed  to  the 
waist  in  various  ways.  A  French  seam, 
a  bound  seam,  or  a  facing  may  be  used. 
For  binding  and  facing  on  cotton  ma- 
terial, one-half  inch  bias  lawn  binding 
may  be  used.  Lay  the  strip  of  binding 
along  the  basted  seam  with  its  right  side 
on  the  sleeve  side  of  the  seam.  Straighten 
out  the  folded  edge  and  baste  in  with  the 
seam.  After  stitching  lay  the  bias  bind- 
ing carefully  back  on  the  waist,  stretch- 
ing the  folded  edge  to  make  it  fit  smooth- 
ly, baste  securely  In  place  and  stitch  or 
hem  by  hand.  The  so-called  "set  in" 
sleeve  of  the  shirt  sleeve  type  is  put  in 
before  sewing  the  underarm  seam  of  the 
waist,  and  may  be  put  in  with  a  felled 
seam.  This  sleeve  usually  has  no  gath- 
ers, but  Is  held  easy  over  the  shoulder 
while  basting.  The  seam  of  this  sleeve 
falls  with  the  underarm  seam  of  the 
waist. 

If  front  closing  of  waist  is  desired, 
the  right  side  should  be  lapped  to  the 


left.  A  tailored  shirtwaist  usually  has 
a  box  plait  on  the  right  side,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  are  the  buttonholes,  and  a 
one-inch  hem  on  the  left  side  on  which 
the  buttons  are  sewed. 

For  making  the  box  plait  allow,  from 
the  center  of  the  front,  one  and  one-hai/ 
times  the  width  of  the  desired  plait  plus 
one-fourth  inch.  Curve  the  neck  line  up 
from  the  center  front  to  the  edge  to  the 
right.  (See  Figure  II.)  Turn  the  width 
of  the  plait  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
waist,  turn  over  again  and  enclose  the 
raw  edge  in  a  one-eighth  inch  tuck  which 
is  basted  securely.    (See  Figure  III.) 

Unfold  the  plait  and  stitch  a  scant  one- 
eighth  inch  from  each  edge.  (See  Fig- 
ure IV.) 

The  buttonholes  are  cut  up  and  down 
in  the  center  of  the  plait.  (See  Fig- 
ure V.) 

The  so-called  "tioat  closing"  Is  also 
used  for  tailored  waists.  This  allows  for 
the  desired  lap,  is  faced  on  the  right 
hand  side  and  stitched  on  the  edge. 

The  buttonholes  are  cut  from  right  to 
left  inside  this  stitching.  (See  Fig- 
ure VI.) 

These  methods  of  closing  can  be  used 
on  most  plain  waists.  If  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  have  buttons  show,  a  double  strip 
for  the  buttonholes  can  be  sewed  under- 
neath the  plait. 

It  is  possible  to  use  hooks  and  eyes  or 
snaps  on  cotton  waists,  but  the  buttons 
and  buttonholes  are  much  more  desira- 
ble. 

A  neckband  is  used  for  some  tailored 
waists.  This  may  be  either  a  straight 
or  curved  band,  the  pattern  for  which 
comes  with  every  shirtwaist  pattern. 
More  waists  at  the  present  time  have 
some  type  of  a  turn-over  collar.  These 
should  be  put  on  with  a  bias  facing. 
Baste  the  collar  in  place  at  the  neck, 
lay  a  bias  strip  about  an  inch  wide  on 
the  collar,  adjusting  the  edge  of  the  strip 
even  with  the  edge  at  the  neck.  Baste 
with  a  one- fourth  inch  seam,  and  stitch. 
Turn  the  bias  strip  back  flat  on  to  the 
waist.  Stretch  it  so  as  to  make  it  fit. 
Turn  the  raw  edge  under,  baste  and 
stitch  or  hem  by  hand. 

If  the  waist  extends  below  the  waist 
line,  the  edge  may  be  hemmed  or  bound 
with  bias  binding.  The  underarm  seams 
should  be  left  open  from  the  waist  line 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  the  comers 
curved  and  finished  with  a  hem  or  a 
binding. 

If  not  desirable  to  have  the  waist  ex- 
tend below  the  waist  line  it  may  be  care- 
fully adjusted  to  a  band.  Prepare  a 
strip  of  proper  length,  and  twice  the 
width  desired  for  the  finished  baud, 
after  one-fourth  inch  has  been  turned  to 
the  wrong  side  on  each  edge  of  the  band. 
Place  the  band  around  the  waist  with  the 
wrong  side  out.  Bring  the  waist  down 
on  the  upper  edge  of  this  band,  carefully 
adjusting  the  gathers  and  underarm 
seams,  pin  and  baste.  Bring  the  lower 
edge  of  the  band  up  to  cover  this  bast- 
ing, baste  again  and  stitch. 

If  the  waist  Is  to  be  joined  to  a  skirt, 
a  belt  should  be  prepared,  finished  at  the 
ends,  and  hooks  and  eyes  put  on.  Put 
the  belt  around  the  wa'st,  adjusting  it 
carefully  with  the  opening  in  the  proper 
place.  Bring  the  waist  down  over  the 
belt.  If  an  outer  belt  Is  to  be  used,  ad- 
just the  waist  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
belting,  making  sure  that  the  underarm 
seams  and  gathers  fall  straight  down, 
and  stitch.  Adjust  the  skirts  to  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  belt,  and  stitch.  Cover 
both  stitchings  with  the  outer  belt. 

If  no  outer  belt  is  desired,  adjust  the 
bottom  of  the  waist  to  the  middle  of  the 
belting  and  baste  carefully,  turn  under 
the  upper  edge  of  the  skirt  and  bring 
this  edge  up  to  cover  this  basting.  Stitch 
In  place.  Cotton  belting  two  inches  wide 
may  be  used.    Shrink  before  using. 

If  the  waist  extends  below  the  waist 
line.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  holding  It  In  place  at  the  waist  line. 
To  do  this,  pin  a  tape  around  the  waist. 
Pin  the  waist  to  this  tape,  making  un- 
derarm seams  fall  straight  down  from 
armhole  to  waist  line,  being  sure  that 
the  fullness  in  the  back  is  spread  so  that 
the  gathers  fall  In  straight  lines.  Never 
bunch  them  In  the  center  of  the  back. 
Gather  across  the  back  where  the  full- 
ness comes.  Make  a  double  band  of  the 
material  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide 
when  finished,  and  three  inches  longer 
than  the  waist  measure.  This  allows  for 
overlapping  and  fastening  in  front.  Ad- 
just this  over  the  gathers  in  the  back 
from  one  underarm  seam  to  the  other 
and  stitch  In  place.  Leave  the  front 
loose,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  launder, 
and  when  the  band  is  fastened  the  gath- 
ers can  be  eafiily  adjusted  when  the 
waist  is  put  on. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MY  THIRD  PERIL. 

"Mr.  Purvis"  took  his  pay  in  salts  and 


stayed  with  us  until  my  first  great  ad 
venture  cut  him  off.  It  came  one  July 
dav  when  I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year. 
Ue  behaved  badly,  and  I  as  any  normal 
boy  would  have  done  who  had  had  my 
schooling  in  the  candle-light.  We  had 
Icept  Grimshaw  from  our  door  by  paying 
interest  and  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars 
on  the  principal.  It  had  been  hard  work 
to  live  comfortably  and  carry  the  burden 
of  debt.  Again  Grimshaw  had  begun  to 
press  us.  My  uncle  wanted  to  get  his 
paper  and  learn,  if  possible,  when  the 
Senator  was  expected  in  Canton. 

So  he  gave  me  permission  to  ride  with 
Purvis  to  the  post-office— a  distance  of 
three    miles— to    get    the   mail.      Purvis 
rode  in  our  only  saddle  and  I  bareback, 
on   a   handsome   white   filly    which    my 
uncle  had  given  me  soon  after  she  was 
foaled.    I  had  fed  and  petted  and  broken 
and  groomed  her  and  she  had  grown  so 
fond  of  me  that  my  whistled  call  would 
bring  her  galloping  to  my  side  from  the 
remotest    reaches    of    the    pasture.      A 
chunk  of  sugar  or  an  ear  of  corn  or  a 
pleasant  grooming  always  rewarded  her 
fidelity.    She  loved  to  have  me  wash  her 
legs  and   braid  her  mane  and   rub  her 
coat  until  it  glowed,  and  she  carried  her- 
self proudly  when  I  was  on  her  back.    I 
named   her  Sally  because  that  was  the 
only  name  which  seemed  to  express  my 
fondness.  ,         , 

"Mr.  Purvis"  was  not  an  experienced 
rider  My  filly  led  him  at  a  swift  gallop 
over  the  hills  and  I  heard  many  a  mut- 
tered complaint  behind  me.  but  she  liked 
a  free  head  when  we  took  the  road  to- 
gether and  I  let  her  have  her  way. 

Coming  back  we  fell  in  with  another 
rider  who  had  been  resting  at  Seaver's 
little  tavern  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  traveler  on  his  way  to  Canton 
and  had  missed  the  right  trail  and  wan- 
dered far  afield.  He  had  a  big  military 
saddle  with  bags  and  shiny  brass  trim- 
mings and  a  pistol  in  a  holster,  all  of 
which  appealed  to  my  eye  and  interest. 
The  filly  was  a  little  tired  and  the 
stranger  and  I  were  riding  abreast  at  a 
walk  while  Purvis  trailed  behind  us. 
The  sun  had  set  and  as  we  turned  the 
top  of  a  long  hill  the  dusk  was  lighted 
with  a  rich,  golden  glow  on  the  horizon 
far  below  us.  .       . 

We  heard  a  quick  stir  in  the  bushes  by 

the  roadside.  ^  ^  .„  „ 

"What's  that?"  Purvis  demanded  in  a 

half-whisper  of  excitement.  We  stopped. 
Then  promptly  a  voice— a  voice  which 

I   did  not  recognize — broke  the  silence 

with     these    menacing    words    sharply 

Bpoken : 

"Your  money  or  your  life!" 

"Mr  Purvis"  whirled  his  horse  and 
lashed  him  up  the  hill.  Things  happened 
quickly  in  the  next  second  or  two.  Glanc- 
ing backward  I  saw  him  lose  a  stirrup 
and  fall  and  pick  himself  up  and  run  as 
If  his  life  depended  on  it.  I  saw  the 
stranger  draw  his  pistol.  A  gun  went 
off  in  the  edge  of  the  bushes  close  by. 
The  flash  of  fire  from  its  muzzle  leaped 
at  the  stranger.  The  horses  reared  and 
plunged  and  mine  threw  me  in  a  clump 
of  small  popples  by  the  roadside  and 
dashed  down  the  hill.  All  this  had 
broken  into  the  peace  of  a  summer  even- 
ing on  a  lonely  road  and  the  time  In 
which  it  had  happened  could  be  meas- 
ured, probably,  by  ten  ticks  of  the  watch. 

My  fall  on  the  stony  siding  had 
stunned  me  and  I  lay  for  three  or  four 
seconds,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it. 
in  a  strange  and  peaceful  dream.  Why 
did  I  dream  of  AmoB  Grimshaw  coming 
to  visit  me,  again,  and  why.  above  all. 
should  It  have  seemed  to  me  that  enough 


was  unchanged.  I  could  see  quite  clear- 
ly. The  horses  were  gone.  It  was  very 
still.  The  stranger  lay  helpless  in  the 
road  and  a  figure  was  bending  over  him. 
Ii  was  a  man  with  a  handkerchief  hang- 
ing over  his  face  with  holes  cut  opposite 
his  eyes.  He  had  not  seen  my  fall  and 
thought,  as  I  learned  later,  that  I  had 

ridden  away.  ^        ,.       *    i 

His  gun  lay  beside  him,  its  stock 
toward  me.  I  observed  that  a  piece  of 
wood  had  been  split  off  the  lower  side  of 
the  stock.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and 
seized  a  stone  to  hurl  at  him.  As  I  did 
so  the  robber  fied  with  gun  in  hand.  If 
the  gun  had  been  loaded  I  suppose  that 
this  little  history  would  never  have  been 
written.  Quickly  I  hurled  the  stone  at 
the  robber.  I  remember  it  was  a  smallish 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  I 
saw  it  graze  the  side  of  his  head.  I  saw 
his  hand  touch  the  place  which  the  stone 
had  grazed.  He  reeled  and  nearly  fell 
and  recovered  himself  and  ran  on,  but  the 
little  stone  had  put  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  him. 

The  stranger  lay  still  in  the  road.     I 
lifted  his  head  and  dropped  it  quickly 
with  a  strange  sickness.     The  feel  of  it 
and  the  way  it  fell  back  upon  the  ground 
when  I  let  go  scared  me.  for  I  knew  that 
he  was  dead.    The  dust  around  him  was 
wet.       I     ran     down    the    hill     a    few 
steps     and    stopped     and     whistled    to 
my     filly.       I     could     hear     her     an- 
swering   whinny    far    down    the    dusty 
road  and  then  her  hoofs  as  she  galloped 
toward  me.    She  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  me  and  stood  snorting.    1  caught  and 
mounted   her  and   rode  to  the   nearest 
house  for  help.    On  the  way  I  saw  why 
she  had  stopped.     A  number  of  horses 
were  feeding  on  the  roadside  near  the 
log  house  where  Andrew  Crampton  lived. 
Andrew    had    just    unloaded    some   hay 
and    was   backing   out   of  his   barn.     I 
hitched   my    filley   and   jumped   on   the 
rack  saying: 

"Drive  up  the  road  as  quick  as  you 
can.    A  man  has  been  murdered." 

What  a  fearful  word  it  was  that  I  had 
spoken!  What  a  panic  it  made  in  the 
little  dooryard!  The  man  gasped  and 
jerked  at  the  reins  and  shouted  to  his 
horses  and  began  swearing.  The  woman 
uttered  a  little  scream  and  the  children 
ran  crying  to  her  side.  Now  for  the 
first  time  I  felt  the  dread  significance  of 
word  and  deed.  I  had  had  no  time  to 
think  of  it  l)efore.  I  thought  of  the  rob- 
ber fleeing,  terorr-stricken,  in  the  grow- 
ing darkness. 

The  physical  facts  which  are  further 
related  to  this  tragedy  are  of  little 
moment  to  me  now.  The  stranger  was 
dead  and  we  took  his  l)ody  to  our  home 
and  my  uncle  set  out  for  the  constable. 
Over  and  over  again  that  night  I  told 
the  story  of  the  shooting.  We  went  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  with  lanterns 
and  fenced  it  off  and  put  some  men  on 
guard  there. 

How  the  event  itself  and  all  that  hur- 
rying  about   in    the   dark    had   shocked 
and  excited  me!     The  whole  theater  of 
life  had  changed.     Its  audience  had  sud- 
denly enlarged  and  was  rushing  over  the 
stage  and  a  kind  of  terror  was  in  every 
face  and  voice.    There  was  a  red-handed 
villain  behind  the  scenes,  now,  and  how 
many  others,  I  wondered.    Men  were  no 
longer  as  they  had  Ijeen.    Even  the  God 
to  whom  I  prayed  was  different.     As  I 
write  the  sounds  and  shadows  of  that 
night  are  In  my  soul  again.     I  see  its 
gathering  gloom.     I   hear  its  rifle  shot 
which  started  all  the  galloping  hoofs  and 
swinging  lanterns  and  flitting  shadows 
and  hysterical  profanity.     In  the  morn- 
ing they  found  the  robber's  footprints  in 
the  damp  dirt  of  the  road  and  measured 
them.    The  whole  countryside  was  afire 
with  excitement  and  searching  the  woods 


"I  think  Purvis  lied  about  the  „ 
that  chased  him,"  he  said.     "Mebbe 
thought  they  was  after  him.      in  . 
opinion  he  was  so  scairt  he  couldn't  _ 
told  a  hennock  from  a  handsaw  aiiy\^a3 
I  think  it  was  just  one  man  that  ^-^ 
that  job." 

How  well  I  remember  the  long  silenj 
that  followed  and  the  distant  voices  thi 
fiashed  across  it  now  and  then— the  ci 
of  the  mire  drum  in  the  marshes  and  u 
songs  of  the  winter  wren  and  the  swt 
robin.    It  was  a  solemn  silence. 

The  swift  words,  "Your  money  or  you 
life,"  came  out  of  my  memory  and  ra, 
in  it.  I  felt  its  likeness  to  the  scoldiu 
demands  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  who  was  fo 
ever  saying  in  effect: 

"Your  money  or  your  home!" 

That  was  like  demanding  our  lives  ^ 

■led  in  a  little  sack.    ^^^^^  ^^  couldn't  live  without  our  homi 

1  asked  where  Amos  was  and  Mrs.  Grim-   q      ^jj  ^^^  j^  jt.    Mr.  Grimshaw's  gm 


Showed  the  tear.  With  his  able  assist- 
ance we  see  at  a  glance  both  the  quality 
and  state  of  mind  prevailing  among  the 
humbler  citizens  of  the  countryside. 
They  were,  in  a  way.  children  whose 
cows  had  never  recovered  from  the  habit 
of  jumping  over  the  moon  and  who  still 
worshipped  at  the  secret  shrine  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer. 

The  stranger  was  buried.  There  was 
nothing  upon  him  to  indicate  his  name 
or  residence.  Weeks  passed  with  no  news 
of  the  man  who  had  slain  him.  I  had 
told  of  the  gun  with  a  piece  of  wood 
broken  out  of  its  stock,  but  no  one  knew 
ot  any  such  weapon  in  or  near  Lickity- 

split.  ,   ,   J 

One  day  Uncle  Peabody  and  I  drove 
up  to  Grimshaw's  to  make  a  payment  of 
money.  I  remember  it  was  gold  and 
silver  which  we  carried  in  a  little  sack 


shaw- a  timid,  tired-looking,  bony  little 
woman  who  was  never  seen  outside  of 
her  own  house — said  that  he  was  work- 
ing out  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Beekman 
near  Plattsburg.  He  had  gone  over  on 
the  stage  late  in  June  to  hire  out  for  the 
haying.  I  observed  that  my  uncle  looked 
very  thoughtful  as  we  rode  back  home 
and  had  little  to  say.  ^  .      ^ 

"You  never  had  any  idee  who  that  rob- 
ber was,  did  ye?"  he  asked  by  and  by. 

-No^I  could  not  see  plain— it  was  so 
dusk,"  I  said. 


was  the  power  he  had  over  us,  and  wl 
a  terrible  weapon  it  was!     I  credit 
with  never  realizing  how  terrible, 
""^e  came  to  the  sand  hills  and  the 
Uncle    Peabody    broke    the    silence 
saying : 

"I  wouldn't  give  fifty  cents  for 
much  o'  this  land  as  a  bird  eould 
around  in  a  day." 

Then  for  a  long  time  I  heard  only 
sound  of  feet  and  wheels  muffled  in 
sand,     while     my     uncle    sat    lookli 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 
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flash  of  a  dream  to  fill  a  whole  day- 
enough  of  talk  and  play  and  going  and 
coming,  the  whole  ending  with  a  talk  on 
the  haymow.  Again  and  again  I  have 
wondered  about  that  dream.  I  came  to 
and  lifted  my  head  and  my  consciousness 
swung  back  upon  the  track  of  memory 
and  took  up  the  thread  of  the  day,  the 
briefest  removed  from  where  It  had 
broken. 


"Mr.  Purvis,"  who  had  lost  confidence 
suddenly  in  the  whole  world,  had  been 
found,  soon  after  daylight  the  next 
morning,  under  a  haycock  in  the  field  of 
a  farmer  who  was  getting  in  his  hay. 
Our  hired  man  rose  up  and  reported  in 
fearful  tones.  A  band  of  robbers — not 
one,  or  two,  even,  but  a  band  of  them — 
h«d  chased  him  up  the  road  and  one  of 
their  bullets  had   torn   the  side  of  his 


I  p^^red  through  the  bushes.  The  light  1  trousers,  in  support  ©f  which  assertion  he 
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You  take  a  strong  man-liking  to  Blue  Buckle 
Over  Alls— and  to  the  clothes  saving  idea 
—just  as  soon  as  you  get  into  a  pair. 

BLUE  BUCKLES  are  so  generously  loose-cut  and  roomy 
that  they  win  every  thinking  man.  In  addition,  their  union 
workmanship  is  the  best.  Indigo  blue  denim  of  hardiest  wear- 
weight  is  used  exclusively.  Seams  are  guaranteed  not  to  ftp 
against  the  stiffest,  roughest  work;  against  any  everyday  strain, 
twist  or  pull!     Blue  Buckles  certainly  are 

•*the  nation^s  economy  work  clothes 

Blue  Buckles  are  an  important  investment  for  every  man  who 
holds  down  a  regular  man's  job.  They  save  clothes  I  Every  poin 
of  comparison  proves  Blue  Buckle's  unusual  service  quality 

Blue  Buckles  have  a  solid  reinforced  backhand  that  can't  rip  out !  I^'^^^JJ^ 
does  away  with  the  V-shaped  vent  or  strap  buckle.    Besides,  a  8olid  a 
fly  is  cut  into  Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls  (not  separate  and  sewed 
on)!     Here,  too,  ripping  is  impossible!    Realhnss  buttons 
and  patent  snap-fast  clasps  that  hook  the  lifts  to  the  apron! 
Blue  Buckle  Coats  have  the  free-sway  raglan  sleeves. 

Jobbers  Over  All  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Unkm  Made  Overalls  In  the  World 
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USE  NATCO  DRAlNjl^li 

Farm  dr.in.ge  dem«id.  dar.ble  til..  Our  ff''"  »»•  JJont  h.«<;*| 
Ohio  cUy.  thoro«,hlr  h«d  b«'«*<»VriJ^'i^  i^?W  Sold  ia  c^ 
•em  up  to  be  repUced  every  lew  years.  Wntelof  wic«|^pgiusBA«>^ 

..^^^     lot..    AUG  in.iuf.ctiifer«  ol  the  l.mou.  WATCO  li** 

—^^^ma^^m     silo.  W.tco  BuUdin»  Tile  and  N.tco  Sewer  ^^'         .  ^a\i,  PH 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      1117  Fulton  Building,  rn^^ 


,,„ghtfully  at  the  siding  Whe^  J  spoke 
Urn  he  seemed  not  to  hear  nfe 
>  " ;"  e  we  reached  home  I  knew  what 
in  his  mind,  but  neither  dared  to 

Cp^e  came  from  Canton  and  all  the 
Jghboring  villages  to  see  and  talk  with 
.and  among  them  were  the  Dunkel- 
*gs  Unfounded  tales  of  my  bravery 
!h  eone  abroad. 

Qaiiv  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  see  me. 
J  walked  down  to  the  brook  and  up 
to  the  maple  grore  and  back  through 
Lp  meadows. 

The  beauty  of  that  perfect  day  was 

nn  her     I  remember  that  her  dress 

fc  B  like  the  color  of  its  flre-weed  blos- 

Mns  and  that  the  blue  of  its  sky  was  in 

r  eves  and  the  yellow  of  its  sunlight 

her  hair  and  the  red  of  its  clover  in 

cheeks.  I  remember  how  the  August 
eezes  played  with  her  hair,  flinging  its 
Iden  curving  strands  about  her  neck 
d  shoulders  so  that  it  touched  my  face, 
m  and  then,  as  we  walked!  Somehow 
e  rustle  of  her  dress  started  a  strange 
bration  in  my  spirit.  I  put  my  arm 
ound  her  waist  and  she  put  her  arm 

und  mine  as  we  ran  along.  A  curi- 
8  feeling  came  oyer  me.   I  stopped  and 

ed  my  arm. 

it's  very  warm!"  I  said  as  I  picked 
stalk  of  fire-weed. 
What  was  there  about  the  girl  which 

thrilled  me  with  happiness? 
She  turned  away  and  felt  the  ribbon 
jwhich  her  hair  was  gathered  at  the 
ck  of  her  head. 

I  wanted  to  kiss  her  as  I  had  done 
(ars  before,  but  I  was  afraid. 
She  turned  suddenly  and  said  to  me: 
"A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 
"You  won't  laugh  at  me?" 
"No." 
"I  was  thinking  how  beautiful  you  are 

d  how  homely  I  am." 

"You  are  not  homely.    I  like  your  eyes 

d  your  teeth  are  as  white  and  even  as 
ey  can  be  and  you  are  a  big,  brave 
y.  too." 

Oh,  the  vanity  of  youth!     I  had  never 
so  happy  as  then. 

don't  believe  I'm  brave."  I  said, 
ushing  as  we  walked  along  beside  the 
heat  fields  that  were  just  turning  yel- 
iw.  "I  was  terribly  scared  that  night — 

nest  I  was  I'* 

"But  yon  didn't  run  away." 

"I  didn't  think  of  it  or  I  guess  I  would 

ve." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  I  ventured: 

"1  guess  you've  never  fallen  in  love." 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"Who  with?" 

'I  don't  think  I  dare  tell  you,"  she  an- 

'ered,  slowly,  looking  down  as  she 
alked. 

ril  tell  you  who  I  love  if  you  wish." 

said. 

"Who?" 

"You."   I  whispered  the  word  and  was 

raid  she  would  laugh  at  me,  but  she 

dn't.    She  stopped   and   looked   very 

rious  and  asked: 

'^What  makes  you  think  you  love  me?" 

"Well,  when  you  go  away  I  shall  think 

i'  think  about  you  an'  feel  as  I  do  when 

e  leaves  an'  the  flowers  are  all  gone 

'  1  know  it's  going  to  be  winter,  an'  I 

ess  next  Sunday  Shep  an'  I  will  go 

wn  to  the  brook  an'  come  back  through 

e  meadow,  an'  I'll  kind  o'  think  it  all 

er—what  you  said  an'  what  I  said  an' 

w  warm  the  sun  shone  an'  how  purty 

e  wheat  looked,  an'  I  guess  I'll  hear 

at  little  bird  singing." 

We  stopped  and  listened  to  the  song 

a  hird— 1  do  not  remember  what  bird 

.!ij^~-and  then  she  whispered: 

►eJ,!.    y*^"  ^0^6  me  always  and   for- 

I  ymuh  ^  ^"^^®^®*^  ^°  t^®  careless  way 
[She  stopprci  and  looked  into  my  eyes 

l-V  '°°^"'l  i^to  hers. 

Ith  I  ^}'^''^  yo"  •"  I  asked,  and  afraid, 
fjh  cheeks  burning. 

IHhe  turned  away  and  answered:  "I 
pess  you  can  if  you  want  to." 

Idt^     ^u""  *°  ^^  *»  Aladdin's  tower 

II  ZT^,  "^''  standing  so  red  and  grace- 
[JZ  '""o^ent  in  the  sunlight,  and 
ll,„  *"K.e.  fire  kindled  by  our  kisses 
fj^s  my  blood  again. 

It  nf^K^^*"  P'^y*  although  not  like 
JtleLn  -^'^"^  ladies  and  the  noble 
iC  h?.t"lMr?*^^  ^®  »»ad  once  in- 
l^nirii  '^'^*^  ^^  Play-the  sweet. 
"w  m»t  r'^  ^'"^  ^^  play  which  the 
,    l^ngerovis.^'  ^"^  possibly,  also,  the 

RoIl'anrtY.H^"^  ^«^y  tightly  as  we 

^^  Kreat  man       ^^''  **'  ""^  ^""^"^  ^^ 

I  "immicftv^/  *"  ^  singular  condition 

••  mat  I  had  had  no  confidant  in 


school  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
home  where  there  was  neither  father 
nor  mother  nor  brother. 

That  night  I  heard  a  whispered  con- 
ference below  after  I  had  gone  up-stairs. 
I  knew  that  something  was  coming  and 
I  wondered  what  it  might  be.  Soon 
Uncle  Peabody  came  up  to  our  little 
room  looking  highly  serious.  He  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  his  bed  with  his 
hands  clasped  firmly  under  one  knee, 
raising  his  foot  below  it  well  above  the 
floor.  He  reminded  me  of  one  carefully 
holding  taut  reins  on  a  horse  of  a  bad 
reputation.  I  sat,  half  undressed  and 
rather  fearful,  looking  into  his  face.  As 
I  think  of  the  immaculate  soul  of  the 
boy,  I  feel  a  touch  of  pathos  in  that 
scene.  I  think  that  he  felt  it,  for  I  rei- 
member  that  his  whisper  trembled  a 
little  as  he  began  to  tell  me  why  men 
are  strong  and  women  are  beautiful  and 
given  to  men  in  marriage. 

"You'll  be  falling  in  love  one  o'  these 
days,"  he  said.  "It's  natural  ye  should. 
\ou  remember  Rovin'  Kate?"  he  asked 
by  and  by. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Some  day  when  you're  a  little  older 
I'll  tell  ye  her  story  an'  you'll  see  what 
happens  when  men  an'  women  break  the 
law  o'  God.  Here's  Mr.  Wright's  letter. 
Aunt  Deel  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you 
to  keep.     You're  old  enough  now  an' 


you'll  be  goin*  away  to  school   before 
long,  I  guess." 

I  took  the  letter  and  read  again  the 
superscription  on  its  envelope: 

To  Master  Barton  Baynes — 

(To  be  opened  when  he  leaves 
home  to  go  to  school.) 

I  put  it  away  in.  the  pine  box  with 
leather  hinges  on  its  cover  which  Uncle 
Peabody  had  made  for  me  and  wondered 
again  what  it  was  all  about,  and  again 
that  night  I  broke  camp  and  moved  fur- 
ther into  the  world  over  the  silent  trails 
of  knowledge. 

Uncle  Peabody  went  away  for  a  few 
days  after  the  harvesting.  He  had  gone 
afoot,  I  knew  not  where.  He  returned 
one  afternoon  in  a  buggy  with  the  great 
Michael  Hacket  of  the  Canton  Academy. 
Hacket  was  a  big,  brawny,  red-haired, 
kindly  Irishman  with  a  merry  heart  and 
tongue,  the  latter  having  a  touch  of  the 
brogue  of  the  green  isle'  which  he  had 
never  seen,  for  he  had  been  born  in 
Massachusetts  and  had  got  his  education 
in  Harvard.  He  was  then  a  man  of 
forty. 

"You're  coming  to  me  this  fall,"  he 
said  as  he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
gave  me  a  little  shake.  "Lad!  you've 
got  a  big  pair  of  shoulders!  Ye  shall 
live  in  my  house  an'  help  with  the  chores 
if  ye  wish  to." 


"That'll  be  grand,"  said  Uncle  Pea- 
body, but,  as  to  myself,  just  then,  I  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  It. 

We  were  picking  up  potatoes  in  the 
field. 

"Without  'taters  an*  imitators  this 
world  would  be  a  poor  place  to  live  in," 
said  Mr.  Hacket.  "Some  imitate  the 
wise — thank  God! — some  the  foolish- 
bad  'cess  to  the  devil!" 

As  he  spoke  we  heard  a  wonderful 
bird  song  in  a  tall  spruce  down  by  the 
brook. 

"Do  ye  hear  the  little  sliver  bells  In 
yon  tower?"  he  asked. 

As  we  listened  a  moment  he  whisper- 
ed: "It's  the  song  o'  the  Hermit  Thrush. 
I  wonder,  now.  whom  he  imitates.  I 
think  the  first  one  o'  them  must  'a'  come 
on  Christmas  night  an'  heard  the  angels 
sing  an'  remembered  a  little  o'  it  so  he 
could  give  it  to  his  children  an'  keep  It 
in  the  world." 

I  looked  up  into  the  man's  face  and 
liked  him,  and  after  that  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  I  should  know 
him  and  his  home. 

Shep  was  rubbing  his  neck  fondly  on 
the  schoolmaster's  boot. 

"That  dog  couldn't  think  more  o'  me 
if  I  were  a  bone,"  he  said  as  he  went 
away. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 
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That  Label  says  VALUE 

^aynster  on  the  label  is  your  identification  mark 
of  good  money's  worth.  It  is  a  message  to  you 
from  the  world's  largest  rubber  manufacturers,  tell- 
ing you  that  these  weather-proof  coats  are  right 

The  Raynster  Label  covers  the  largest  line  of 
weather-proof  clothing  made.  All  kinds  of  heavy, 
rubber-surfaced  coats  for  farm  work,  tough  and 
durable.  There  are  also  cloth  Raynsters  of  finest 
woolens,  which  make  perfect  overcoats,  including 
good,  warm  ulsters  for  driving. 

There  are  Raynsters  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Equip 
the  children  with  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

Get  a  Raynster  today.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
look  for  the  label.  You'll  find  it  in  any  good 
clothing  store.  We'll  gladly  send  a  Style  Book 
if  you'll  vviite  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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NOW,  more  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  the  kind  of  ration 
you  feed  your  dairy  cows  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  have 
been  on  dry  feed  for  several  months.and  apt  to  be  showing  a  dropomg  off  m 
milk  production.    They  should  have  a  ration  of  exceptional  PALATABILITY  and  par- 

SrHne  containing  the  WIDEST  VARIETY  of  grain  products  which  are.hjgh  in  quality  of  boto  carbc 
hjdrate  and  protein  content -a  ration  that  wiU  "whet"  the  appetites  and  induce  maximum  production 
over  long  milking  periods.  .„  .    • 

In  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  you  have  a  <»mbmation  of  miBc  piwlucing 

materials  which  are  most  ideal.  They  furnish  the  five  essentials  of  a  successful  dairy  ration— PALABILITY—UlObb  I  • 
ABILITY-VAmSrY-NUTRITlON  and  BULK,  so  scientificaUy  balanced  that  your  cows  will  relish  them  day  after  day, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  maintain  their  maximum  flow  and  keep  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition.^ 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND  _^ 

BIG^aDAIinr  RATION 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  "stand-by"  and  standard  of  dairy  feeds  for  years.    ^  has  to  it's  credit  more^^^ 

Chamoion  LonB  Distance  Milk  and  Butter  records  (as  the  carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration)  than  all  other  leeas 

combing     01^27  \^rld's  Champion  Records  to  its  credit  -  20  were  on  YEARLY  production  -  and  you  know  that 

LONG  DISTANCE  PRODUCTION  means  increased  LONGER  profits  for  you. 

Fed  in  conjunction  with  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY^RATION-our  new  high  ?'<>»««  .feed-^ou  have  a  mixltarew^^^ 

ciiitnhlc  fni-  nnv  rnw  in  anv  lactation  condit  on.    The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  bCHUMACHt,K  is  in  tne  laci 

tot  it  Sppl"^  th^  ENKiG^S^  vitally  necessary  for 

long  milking  periods.  •         v  a 

BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  is  a  protein  feed  that  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairymen's  Wghest  expectations-it  isa 

DIFFERENT  protein  mixture-different  because  its  protein  content  is  not  ^^^^P^.^  "/"^^  pro^^^^^ 

RIGHT  KINOrQUALITY  and  VARIETY  of  protein  matenals  now  recognized  of  VASTLY  more  importance  tnanquanuiy. 

Try  P€€din6  the  Following  Su^^cstcd  Rations  and  Let 

your  Own  Cows  Render  the  Verdict: 

General  Ration  with  Ensilage  or  Roots  |gn|  ^l'^^  tfg^Q'l^Slr^ nation 

_     _       .    ^  ...    ^  B M  jTwo  parts  Schumaclier  Feed 

To  Fresli  Cows  witli  Green  Feed ione  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

.    ^      ^  $Four  parts  Sotiumachor  Feed 

To  Dry  Cows \q^^  ^^t  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

_     .  «  .,  jOne  part  Scliumacher  Feed 

Test  Ration Itwo  parts  Big ''Q"  Dairy  Ration 

(Increase  Big  "Q"  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without  bad  effects) 

Now  is  the  time  to  force  your  milk  production.    Every  extra  pound  of  milk  you  produce  ^J^J^f^ 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  cow  is  two-thirds  profit    That's  why  it  pays  big  to  feed  these  two  ideal  teeos.  ^ 

The  Quaker  Oats  G>mpai^,  Address  Oicagc 
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How  to  Prepare  for  a  "Bumper"  Corn  Crop 


j^  V  the   efforts  made  for   Increased   food   produc- 
Vj    tion    in    1918    the    corn    crop    will    receive   the 
largest  share  of  attention.    This  is  well  because  corn 
holds  an  intimate  relation  to  the  production  of  meat 
products,  eggs  and  milk.     So  far  as  the  wheat  crop 
is  conrerned  in  the  Eastern  States  that  has  been  pre- 
determined and  little  that  can  be  done  this  spring 
will  alter  the   results.     However,   with   close   atten- 
tion to  details  and  methods  of  culture  the  corn  crop 
may    be    considerably    increased.    Generally    it    is 
much  easier  to  increase  the  yield 
of  corn  than  the  yield  of  wheat. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor 
a  reasonable    amount    of    effort 
should  be  made  to  grow  as  large 
yields  per  acre  as  is  consistent 
with    the    cost    of    production. 
Aside  from  this  no  stone  should 
be  left  unturned   to   prevent   a 
failure  due  to  ordinary   causes. 
Verj'  often    slight    attention    to 
certain     factors     of     production 
will   turn    the    results    from    a 
loss  to  profit. 

In  the  first  place  the  best 
land  on  the  farm  should  be 
selected  for  the  corn  crop.  The 
Ideal  soil  condition  is  a  legumi- 
nous sod  turned  under  very  late 
in  the  fall  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  in  the 
early  spring,  farther  southward. 
If  the  land  has  a  cover  crop  of 
crimson  clover,  vetch  or  rye, 
conditions  will  be  favorable  for 
an  excellent  crop  of  grain  pro- 
viding   the     grreen     manure     is 

turned  under  before  it  becomes  too  large.  One  of 
the  essentials  then  for  a  good  yield  of  com  is  an 
abundance  of  organic  matter  In  the  soil.  The  corn 
plant  soems  to  be  able  to  use  cruder  forms  of  vege- 
table matter  quite  satisfactorily.  Hence,  soils  for 
corn  should  be  In  a  sod,  cover  crop  or  be  supplied 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  stable  manure.  In  many 
<'ases  it  will  be  desirable  to  supplement  the  sod  and 
Kreen  manure  by  a  light  application  of  stable 
manure.     The   reason   for   adding   vegetable   matter 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

is  not  only  to  supply  plant  food  but  to  create  a 
condition  in  the  soil  that  will  tend  to  conserve 
moisture. 

Land  for  corn  should  be  plowed  rather  early  if  it 
Is  in  an  old  sod.  In  any  case  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  ten  days  to  two  w^eeks  before  planting.  Thor- 
ough use  of  a  disk  or  other  harrow  during  an  inter- 
val of  from  10  to  20  days  before  planting  is  often  as 


Limm  •vmnly  diatributmd  aftmr  firat  harrowing  and  worhmd  in  i«  hm»t  for  corn 


important  as  the  plowing.  In  dry  seasons  more  can 
be  done  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  corn  by  thorough 
preparation  before  planting  than  by  later  cultivation. 
Land  which  Is  plowed  early  In  the  spring  should  be 
harrowed  at  once  and  repeated  at  weekly  Intervals 
if  dry,  In  order  to  kill  weeds,  compact  the  soil,  con- 
serve moisture,  and  prevent  baking.  For  this  work 
the  disk  harrow  should  be  used  as  frequently  as 
necessary,  but  as  soon  as  a  good  seed  bed  is  formed 
a  lighter  harrow  will  tend  to  conserve  the  moisture 


more  effectively.  Corn  land  should  be  plowed  as 
deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
subsoil.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  to  the 
surface  more  than  a  trace  of  the  subsoil  when  plowed 
In  the  spring.  In  order  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  vegetable  matter  with  the  soil  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  disk  with  a,  cutaway  harrow  sod  land  before  plow- 
ing. This  win  enable  the  plow  to  do  better  work, 
mixing  the  vegetable  matter  throughout  the  furrow 
slice.     A  jointer  should  always  be  used  In  plowing 

com  land  so  as  to  turn  the 
trash  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row. It  Is  well  to  note  that  corn 
land  should  not  be  plowed  while 
wet  as  this  not  only  Increases 
the  labor  necessary  to  put  the 
land  in  good  condition  but 
lessens  the  chance  for  rapid 
growth  of  the  plants. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to 
the  advlslblllty  of  using  lime. 
Several  of  the  leadln*'  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country  have 
demonstrated  that  lime  In- 
creases the  yield  of  corn.  The 
Ohio  station  found  that  over  a 
period  of  several  years  that  lime 
Increased  the  yield  of  corn  about 
10  bushels  per  acre.  If  used 
judiciously,  lime  has  a  tendency 
to  Increase  the  yield  and  hasten 
maturity,  especially  when  the 
land  is  quite  acid.  Lime  for 
corn  should  be  applied  on  the 
plowed  land  after  the  first  har- 
rowing and  then  worked  into  the  soil  by  the  subse* 
quent  harrowlngs.  One  ton  of  quick  lime  per  acre  Is 
about  the  right  quantity  on  heavy  soil  where  there 
Is  considerable  organic  matter  to  be  turned  under. 
On  light  sandy  soils  one-half  this  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient. In  case  the  lime  Is  in  the  form  of  ground 
lime  stone,  unburned,  double  the  above  quantities 
should  be  used. 

Corn-Requires  a  large  amount  of  plant  food  both 
for  the  grain  and  stover.     One  bushel  of  corn  con- 
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tains  about  one  pound  of  nitrogen.     A  fifty  bushel 
crop  will  remove  in  the  ears  50  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
19   pounds   of   phosphoric  acid,  and   11 V2   pounds   of 
potash.     The  stover  of  a  50  bushel  crop  removes  an 
average  of  24  pounds  of  nitrogen,  seven  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  63  pounds  of  potash.     Sufficient 
plant  food  must  be  provided   for  the  production  of 
both   corn  and   stover,   which  means  that  an  ample 
supply  is  necessary.     Much  of  this  plant  food  will  be 
provided   by    a   clover   sod   and   stable   manure,   but 
often   under  the  best  of  these  conditions  it  is  well 
to  apply   200  to  300   pounds  of  acid   phosphate  per 
acre,  since  manure  is  decidedly  low  in  that  element 
of    plant    food.     In    general    it   may    be   stated   that 
a  sod  land  containing  some  clover  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  fertilizer  containing  about  two  percent 
nitrogen   and    ten   percent  phosphoric   acid.     Where 
manure  is  used  in  addition  to  the  sod  an  application 
of  250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  would  be  sufficient. 
Where  the  land  is  fallow  without  sod  and  no  manure 
the    fertilizer    should    carry    three    to    four    percent 
nitrogen  and  10  percent  phosphoric  acid  applied  at 
the  rate  of  400  to  500  pounds  per  acre.     It  should 
be  kept  in   mind   that  large  quantities   of  fertilizer 
can    be    used    profitably    providing   the    soil    is    well 
drained  and   in   good   physical   condition.     Cold,   un- 
drained  land  cannot  respond  to  fertilizers, 
no   matter    how   abundantly   they   are   ap- 
plied.    Some  nitrogen  seems  necessary  on 
the    majority    of    soils    since    the    corn    is 
likely  to  start  quite  slowly  unless  the  plant 
food    is    in    an    available    form.      At  quick 
start  and  rapid  growth  prevents  to  a  con- 
siderable   extent    ravages    by    insects. 

The  bulk  of  the  fertilizer  applied  should 
be  drilled  on  the  land  broadcast.  If  only 
a  small  quantity  is  used,  sometimes  it  is 
well  to  apply  it  in  the  hill  or  drill-row. 
However,  one  year  with  another,  it  seems 
that  better  results  are  secured  where  the 
fertilizer  has  been  put  on  broadcast.  In 
view  of  the  cost  of  growing  corn  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  responds  to  fertiliza- 
tion the  grower  may  often  realize  con- 
siderable profit  by  using  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  proper  fertilizer.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  an  extra 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  unattended  with 
extra  cost  in  growing  the  crop  except  that 
of  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  extra  fertilizer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  more  intensive 
methods  in  handling  corn  may  be  prac- 
ticed with  profit  in  many  cases. 

The  thickness  of  planting  is  often  a 
problem  in  certain  localities.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  dent  com  belt  where 
the  stalks  are  fairly  small  the  best  yields 
are  generally  secured  when  three  or  four 
stalks  are  left  in  a  hill.  In  the  middle 
portion  of  the  dent  corn  belt  three  stalks 
give  the  largest  yield,  while  in  the  south- 
ern part  two  stalks  are  preferred.  The 
planting  should  be  somewhat  thicker  on 
rich  soil  than  on  land  which  is  poor.  As 
to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  drill  the  corn 
or  check  it,  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
soil  from  noxious  weeds,  the  kind  of  labor 
employed  and  the  fertility  of  the  land.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  more  desirable  to  check  the 
corn  so  that  it  may  be  cultivated  two  ways.  In  an 
urifavorable  season  this  method  will  enable  the 
grower  to  keep  the  weeds   in   check. 

The  seed  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  getting 
a  good  crop  of  corn.  In  the  first  place  only  seed 
that  Is  known  to  have  high  vitality  should  be  planted. 
The  conditions  at  present  indicate  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  seed  corn  is  severely  damaged  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  test  out  the  individual 
ears  so  as  to  eliminate  the  chances  of  planting  poor 
seed.  The  writer  has  conducted  many  germination 
tests  this  season  and  has  found  the  average  to  run 
about  70  percent,  many  of  the  samples  falling  as  low 
as  20  to  30  percent  strong  germination.  Hence  every 
grower  should  examine  his  seed  corn  at  once  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  individual  ear  germination  test  and  in  case  he 
finds  the  seed  poor  he  will  have  time  to  make  plans 
for  securing  a  supply  for  planting.  Seed  corn  pro- 
duced near-by  will  generally  give  the  best  yields. 
Hence,  the  grower  who  Is  In  need  of  seed  corn  should, 
through  his  county  agent,  endeavor  to  locate  a  stock 
of  seed  that  has  been  grown  under  conditions  similar 
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On  Guard 


ing  more  fresh   and   preserved   or  dried   vegetables 

_  and  fish,  our  supply  of  meat  animals  will  do  for  ys 

x-ttOMEN    of   America,   your   country    is   at   war  and  our  allies.     Likewise  you  are  needed  to  stand 

W    against  the  world's  mightiest  military  power,  guard  and  see  that  there  is  no  waste  In  the  world's 

We  entered  it  when  all  the  nations  holding  Germany  supply  of.  fats,  sugar  and  milk  in  your  homes.    They 

at  bay  were  throwing  in  their  man-power  and  money-  are  becoming  scarcer.    As  they  do,  then  we  ourselves 

power,  spending  their  millions  to  end  this  war  by  and  our  brothers  on  the  firing  lines  and  our  sisters 

winning  it.    And  still  Germany  was  not  defeated.  in  the  fields  and  munition  factories  will  suffer. 

We  entered  it  when,  with  their  farm  folks  in  the  Three    times    a    day— at    each     meal— think    of 

trenches,  the  fields  of  our  allies  were  being  plowed  America's    glorious    privilege:      To   feed    the   world 

and  sown  by  the  women.    But  there  were  not  enough,  while  It  fights  it  way  to  freedom.     Then  remember 

though   they    worked    from   dawn   till   dark.     Those  that  you   are   standing  guard,   that  the  opportunity 

crops  have  been  pitifully  small.     The  usual  outside  to  win  this  war  for  humanity  is  yours.— United  States 

sources  of  supply  have  been  cut  off  and  our  allies  Food   Administration. 

must  depend  on  us.     The  women  will  work  and  the  t^        j  •              A       *            1-1- 

soldiers  will  fight  to  the  death,  but  against  hunger  FCCQlllg   Anima.lS    tO 

they  are  helpless.  T7^^r1    T-Tiimanc 

Germany   knows.     She  has  said   if   she  can   only  X^  CCU    iX UllldllO 

starve  England  she  will  win.     If  our  allies  have  to  w.  f.  McSparran 

yield  to  Germany  because  of  hunger,  America  alone  rp  HE  one  first  duty  at  this  time  coming  to  every 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  winning  the  1  loyal  American,  whether  he  be  on  the  farm, 
world  war.  And  so  to  save  our  allies  and  their  liberty  in  the  factory,  in  the  forum  or  on  the  front,  is  ta 
and  our  own,  we  have  pledged  our  youth,  our  wealth,  help  win  this  war— all  other  things  are  secondary. 
Qur  all  We  farmers  are  of   course   most   interested   in  pur 

But    we   are    not    prepared    to  -throw    millions    of     particular  share  in  the  work  that  shall  help  in  the 
soldiers  into  the  field  at  once.     Our  money  can  not     winning,  and  while  relatively  few  of  us  have  gone 

to  the  front,  we  find  that  the  inevitable 
population  movements,  caused -by  war  con- 
ditions' displacements,  have  left  us  not 
only  with  new  and  unusual  obligations, 
but  shorthanded,  numerically  and  eflScient- 
ly,  to  meet  them. 

Probably  our  most  primary  and  essen- 
tial task  is  in  feeding  animals,  first  our 
domestic,  farm  animals,  and  second,  our 
and  the  world's  human  animals;  and  our 
farm  operations  should  be  so  planned  and 
directed  that  all  our  activities  with  the 
former    shall    contribute    directly    to   th| 


VCOJ^l^   To_    T  t^E  :■■ 


Uncle  Sam  Appeal*  to  Hit  Daughters 
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fullest  economical  feeding  of  the  latter; 
To  this  end,  therefore,  we  should  take  a 
careful  account  of  stock  on  the  farm  and 
make  sure  that  each  individual  to  be  fed 
and  worked  shall  be  potentially  product- 
ive. The  animals  not  so  should  be  sent 
by  the  shortest  and  most  profitable  road 
to  their  respective  shambles.  The  ones 
that  are  productive  or  that  promise  to  b« 
so  must  be  kept  and  encouraged  in  patri- 
otic well  doing — in  a  word,  they  must  be 
tended  and  fed. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  farmers  or 
others  shall  make  large  profits  out  of  war 
conditions.  Not  making  large  profits  has 
become  a  chronic  habit  of  farmers  and  not 
making  them  will  not  jar  us  into  unusual 
disorder,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  legitimate 
and  proper  for  us  to  realize  such  good 
profits  on  our  work  as  should  and  do  fol* 
low  Industry  and  good  management 
Hence  our  first  business  thought  shall  be 
to  so  feed  and  care  for  our  animals  that 
we  shall  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expense 
of  those  operations— indeed,  therein  may 
be  our  only  realizable  profit,  for  we  Know 
that  where  profits  are  small  they  are 
equally  uncertain. 


buy  bread  and  meat  in  Europe  for  our  allies.    There  All  of  us  who  are  feeding  farm  animals  know  tha 

is  little  there  to  buy.  for  ordinary   prices  for  our  products,  high  as  they 

We  must  give  them  food— real  food!     They  need  may   seem   to   the   consumer   at   this   time,  there   s 

wheat,  meat,  canned  foods,  fats.    And  though  thous-  little  profit  for  us  when  we  take  into  consideration 

ands  of  tons  of  It  will  be  sunk  by  submarines,  still  the  prices  for  which  we  can  sell  the  grains  and  hay 

we  must  ship,  ship,  ship,  until  we  have  saved  democ-  we   are   feeding;    and   the   prices   we   must  1'*^  /* 

racy  with  food.  the  feeds  we  are  forced  to  buy.     For  this  condition 

But  how  can  we  do  this  and  feed  ourselves  when  the  obvious  solution  seems  to  be  that  we  "^^^^  ^ 

we  must  send  our  allies  220.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  extra  effort  to  produce  as  much  as  we  can  proflta  ^y. 

this   year    Instead   of   the   usual    88,000,000   bushels;  of  the  feeds  we  find  necessary  for  our  ^"^'"•''^^■jj.jjg 

wlien  we  are  already  sending  them   three  times   as  deed     primary     animal     husbandry     means    se  ^^^ 

much  meat  as  we  sent  them  before?    Moreover,  corn  through  our  animals  those  products  of  the  farm 

meal,   of   which    we   have   more   than   enough,    can't  have  relative  to  their  feeding  value  a  low  or  n 

readily  be  shipped  to  Europe  now  because  It  spoils.  llgible  market  value.                                                   ^^^ 

Women  of  America,  even  as  the  women  of  France  Certainly    the    buslnes«    farmer    will    ^^^'"^.^j^  ^ 

are  guarding  the  fields  day  and  night,  your  country  himself  what   crops  he   can    raise   and   feed  wi    ^ 

calls  to  you  to  stand  guard  over  the  world's  commis-  prospect  of  a  resultant  profit   from   the  ^^^'^J'^      j 

sary.     That  commissary  is  the  food  supply  of  Amer-  well  as  in  the  feeding.     I  know  that  on  my      ^^^^ 

ica.     There  is  enough  in  it  If  you  will  guard  it.  can  raise  all  the  rations  for  my  horses,  ^^^'^' ^^^^^ 

Your  task    In   this  war   Is  to   guard   food   for   the  and  poultry,  and  those  wise  folks  who  always  ^_^^ 

soldiers  and  home  workers  of  our  allies.     They  are  everything   in   the   abstract   jump  at   the  ^°"'"' J^  i 

fighting  for  you!     You  can  release  shiploads  of  wheat  that   I   should   always  endeavor   to  do  this.      ^^  ^^^ 

for  these  fighters  and  workers  by  using  less  wheat  know  that  It  will  not  pay  me,  for  I  can  go  o  ^^^^ 

flour  In  your  homes  and  by  using  more  corn  meal,  market  and  buy  supplements  for  the  grains  anc     ^^^ 

by  wasting  not  a  crust  or  crumb  of  wheat  bread.  I    can   grow   at   a   profit   more   cheaply   than 

By  eating  less  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  by  eat-  (Concludad  on  pa««  iBl) 
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WE  were  getting  used  to  appeals  to  "help  win 
the  war" — so  used  to  them  that  we  didn't  give 
;hem  the  attention,  or  make  the  personal  application 
of  them,  we  ought  to.  It's  so  easy  to  get  used  to 
even  war  appeals — with  each  repetition  the  words 
lost  meaning  and  became  more  abstract.  We  need  to 
actually  see  things  to  feel  them  sometimes. 

But  we've  been  having  a  little  exhibition  here  in 
Philadelphia  which  has  proved  an  eyeopener  to  some 
of  us.  One  of  the  ofBcersi  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
feeling  that  we  Philadelphians  did  not  realize  what 
was  going  on  in  our  midst,  conceived  the  idea  of 
showing  us  what  the  customers  of  Just  that  one 
institution  were  doing  in  the  way  of  war  work.  I 
wish  every  reader  of  this  paper  could  have  seen  the 
result.  Every  available  inch  of  space  in  the  roomy 
lobby  of  the  bank  was  crowded  and  the  overflow  ex- 
tended into  the  officers'  rooms.  There  were  hundreds 
of  things  shown  that  we  never  dreamed  of  as  muni- 
tions of  war,  besides  the  many  which  we  expected 
to  see— and  yet  everything  there  wa«  deemed  a  war 
necessity  and  our  government  buys  it  as  such.  And 
these  were  the  products  of  the  customers  of  but  one 
financial  institution — to  which  the  customers  of  every 
l>&nk  in  this  and  every  other  American  city — yes, 
wd  many  country  towns — could  add  many  more 
things  which  Uncle  Sam  must  have  to  win  the  war. 

War  is  no  longer  a  mere  •matter  of  soldiers;   of 
course  the  soldier  is  and  always  will  be  the  sharp 
^i^  of  the  wedge,  that  takes  the  brunt  and  makes 
tlie  impression,  but  back  of  him  must  be  the  machine- 
'y.  money,  brains  and  brawn  to  provide  and  put  on 
the  spot  when  and  wliere  they  are  needed  the  arms, 
•"DniunitiGn,  machines,  food,  clothing  and  a  host  of 
•ccessorics,  every  one  of  which  are  vital  to  success. 
Poking  at  this  exhibition  of  the  "sinews  of  war" 
'e  smiled  anew  at  Mr.  Bryan's  easy  security,  with- 
out preparedness  in  anticipation  of  the  spontaneous 
uprisings  of  milliona  of  citizeuB  to  protect  our  coun- 
*^  from  invasion! 
Standing    before    the    ingenious    case    in    which 
liberty  Motors  are  shipped  we  thought  how  uselesa 
ne  delicate  motor  without  its  shipping  case  or  the 
^^  without  its  motor;   and  as  we  glanced  at  the 
»ckle  hooks  on  it  we  were  reminded  that  neither 
otor  nor  case  could   help   in   the  war  across  the 
^"^^er  without  the  ship  to   carry   them   there — and 
°*  helpless  the  ship  without   its   supply  of   coal. 
^^oking  at  the  exhibits   of  foods   which  are  being 
nnif  ^^  ^^  ^^^  quartermaster's  department  and  the 
orms  and  other  garments,  with  the  textiles  from 
-y  were  to   be   made,  we   reflected   on   the 
Ij  .       ^'ty  of  their   production   without   the  pre* 
tisel  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  brains  of  the  farmer,  and  on  their 
^  "^Bnesa  as  munitions  of  war  without  the  soldier 
»nd  wear  them-— to  convert  them  into  actire 


*^lch  the^ 


power.  And  so  it  was  with  all  the  exhibits — each 
dependent  for  its  value  on  the  co-operation  and  effi- 
ciency of  others — each  ineffective  alone. 

And  so  we  had  a  vision  of  the  whole  nation  today 
as  just  one  big  war  machine,  with  each  of  us  a  bit  of 
the  fabric  entering  into  its  construction — the  whole 
machine  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  What 
right  have  you  or  I  to  be  a  drag  on  the  machine — an 
element  of  weakness  and  danger?  Each  of  us  has 
a  function,  perhaps  several  functions — in  the  operation 
of  this  great  machine.  If  Uncle  Sam  nfeeds  money 
and  we  have  it,  it's  up  to  us;  if  he  needs  food  and 
we  can  produce  it,  if  he  needs  mechanical  skill  and 
we  possess  it,  or  the  brains,  or  strength  or  nimble 
fingers  which  are  ours,  or  the  sacrifices  we  can  make 
— why,  it's  up  to  us!  No  one  can  do  our  work,  no 
one  can  take  our  place — the  nut  can't  take  the  place 
of  the  bolt,  nor  the  pinion  do  the  work  of  the  shaft; 
the  whole  machine  must  work  together  if  we  are  to 
•  win  the  war. 

That's  the  kind  of  a  war  machine  we  are  up  against 
— for  we  are  told  that  the  German  machine  is  ef- 
fective because  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Empire  has  his  or  her  part  and  fills  it.  Can  we  do 
less  for  our  righteous  cause  than  they  do  for  "Kaiser- 
ism?"  Can  we  do  less  than  oppose  their  sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  autocracy  with  a  greater  sacrifice 
and  a  greater  devotion  to  and  for  democracy? 

Edward  T.  Walkeb. 

Last  Call  for  Testing  Seed  Com 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  seed  corn  situation.  Re- 
sults of  germination  tests  made  in  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  states  are  now  being  announced  and  show 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  plant  untested  seed  this 
year.  Considering  the  large  part  of  seed  for  an  acre 
which  each  ear  represents,  the  returns  from  testing 
corn  are  positive  and  profitable. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
are  discussed  in  another  column,  New  Jersey  re- 
ports an  average  germination  test  of  69.5  percent. 
This  is  the  result  of  1,200  samples  obtained  from 
ten  counties  of  the  state  and  tested  by  the  state  ex- 
periment station.  In  Ohio  4,500  tests  have  been  made 
by  school  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  they  find  but  51  percent  of  the  corn  will 
germinate.  The  authorities  of  New  York  state  tell 
us  that  results  from  testing  show  the  situation  to  be 
a  great  deal  worse  than  thought  at  first.  Work  car- 
ried out  there  by  the  farm  bureaus  indicate  that 
only  about  75  percent  of  the  corn  in  cribs  shows 
satisfactory  germination. 

Surely  this  is  evidence  enough  to  show  the  need 
for  testing.  Good  seed  being  offered  for  sale  is 
commanding  a  high  price  but  not  out  of  proportion 
to  its  value  when  one  considers  the  prices  which 
the  resultant  crop  will  in  all  probability  command. 
There  is  still  time  to  test  seed  and  it  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  poor  stand  next  harvest  time  if  complaint 
is  made  of  having  no  help  to  do  the  replanting.  At 
least  as  a  wartime  duty  let's  test  all  our  corn  seed 
this  year  before  planting. 

Maybe  a  Marketing  Idea  for  You 

RENEWED  efforts  are  being  made  this  year  to 
increase  the  use  of  parcel  post  as  a  marketing 
outlet — a  means  of  bringing  producer  and  consumer 
closer  together.  When  the  system  was  first  estab- 
lished great  things  were  expected  of  it  to  reduce  the 
then  "high  cost  of  living"  for  the  consumer  but  for 
various  reasons  all  the  hoped  for  features  did  not 
materialize.  Parcel  post  marketing  direct  to  in- 
dividual customers  in  many  cases  does  not  pay.  but 
the  introduction  of  motor  trucks  on  established 
parcel  post  routes  brings  with  it  new  marketing 
possibilities.  An  experiment  is  now  being  conducted 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  such  a  route  be- 
tween Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  garden  county  of  the  state 
and  New  York  City.  A  route  has  been  selected 
to  run  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and 
farmers  along  its  line  are  daily  counting  on  making 
use  of  it  this  summer. 

The  maximum  weight  of  fourth-class  mail  matter 
has  recently  been  increased  to  70  pounds  for  mailing 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  zones,  and  50  pounds 
when  mailed  for  delivery  in  the  other  zones.  This 
will  allow  larger  shipments  of  farm  products  to  one 
consumer  and  should  have  a  favorable  effect  in 
building  up  this  class  of  business.  During  the  recent 
freight  and  express  congestion  the  parcel  post  system 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  city  business.    Packages  form- 


erly sent  by  express  came  through  by  special  de- 
livery parcel  post  while  the  express  companies  were 
endeavoring  to  clear  away  the  avalanche  of  business 
under  which  they  found  themselves. 

Wheat— the  Need  of  Today 

I -FIGURES  just  made  public  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  show  to  what  extent  American 
farmers  have  been  feeding  the  allies  since  the  war 
began  in  Europe.  For  the  three  years  and  a  half 
ending  January  1,  1918,  we  have  exported  consider- 
ably over  880  million  bushels  of  cereals,  that  is, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  rye.  Wheat,  of  course,  heads  the 
list  with  considerably  over  500  million  bushels  and 
is  followed  by  more  than  320  million  bushels  of  oats. 
Corn  to  the  extent  of  over  54  million  bushels  and 
rye,  more  than  11  million  bushels,  have  also  been 
exported. 

Still,  at  the  present  time,  the  great  call  is  for  more 
wheat.  All  steps  possible  are  being  taken  to  reduce 
wheat  consumption  and  induce  wheat  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  onto  the  market.  More  than 
ever  before  the  allies  need  wheat  and  only  we  can 
send  it  to  them. 

If  the  stirring  war  news  of  the  past  week  has  no 
other  effect  than  easing  the  wheat  situation  it  will 
not  have  been  in  vain,  although  thousands  will  have 
offered  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  bring  home  the  truth 
to  us.  Sufficient  food  now  will  instill  courage  where 
it  is  needed  and  surely  it  shall  not  be  said  when  the 
history  of  the  war  is  finally  written  that  the  lack 
of  American  wheat  was  the  cause  of  unnecessary 
suffering. 

Not  "as  Usual,"  but  to  "Win  the  War" 

WE  are  facing  another  season's  work  and  while 
we  had  many  problems  and  misgivings  last 
year  we  have  even  more  this  year.  How  the  farm 
labor  supply  will  be  solved  no  one  knows  definitely, 
in  fact  it  won't  be  solved  generally,  that  nearly 
everyone  admits.  But  for  this  reason  should  we 
hesitate  to  go  ahead  when  an  early  start  will  mean 
so  much  to  us?  Your  labor  problem,  no  doubt,  is 
enough  different  from  your  neighbor's  to  make  it 
impossible  to  have  the  one  remedy  cover  both  cases. 

Each  by  applying  a  "specific"  can  cure  the  deficiency 
and  work  can  proceed  not  "as  usual"  but  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  under  war  conditions.  City 
business  and  industry  have  had  many  adjustments 
to  make  because  of  a  failing  labor  supply  but  they 
have  largely  been  met  and  things  are  moving,  along 
with  the  onB  idea  in  view — to  win  the  war. 

We  of  the  country  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  draw  on  many  classes  of  labor  and  arrange 
our  work  so  as  to  get  the  largest  return  from  the 
labor  we  can  get.  Maybe  it  will  mean  a  change  of 
some  of  our  former  plans  but  the  wise  manager  has 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  conditions.  We 
should  launch  into  the  seasons  work,  therefore,  with 
a  determination  that  no  matter  how  unfavorable 
things  look  we  will  raise  the  food  to  win  the  war. 
To  do  less  would  mean  to  be  untrue  to  those  who 
are  doing  more — your  boy  and  our  boy,  who  bear 
the  brunt  on  a  foreign  soil  and  those  who  for  nearly 
four  years  have  tried  to  check  the  onrush  of  a 
mighty  foe. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Surface  Irrigation  for  Eastern  Farms,"  the  title  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  899,  opens  up  a  new  subject  for 
eastern  agriculture.  This  bulletin,  containing  36 
well  illustrated  pages,  was  written  by  the  senior 
irrigation  engineer  of  the  Department  and  covers 
the  possibilities,  methods  and  costs  of  artificially  ap- 
plying water  to  growing  crops. 

"A  Simple  Way  to  Increase  Crop  Yields"  Is  the 
subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  924  written  especi- 
ally for  farmers  in  the  coastal  plain  section  of  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia.  It  con- 
tains 24  pages,  is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  farm  crops  in  this  type  of 
soils. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  just  issued  two  timely  bul- 
letins dealing  with  agricultural  conditions  in  that 
state.  Number  31  contains  29  pages  and  treats 
of  the  home  garden  while  Number  35  with  15  pages 
is  a  handy  spray  calendar  for  orchard  and  garden 
crops. 
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The  Garden  in  April 


W.  F.  MASSEY 

our   readers 


With  a  great  many  of 
April  is  the  beginning  of  the  gardening 
season,  while  here  only  130  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia,  with  a  light  sandy 
soil,  we  can  in  some  seasons  begin  in 
February  with  peas,  potatoes  and  onion 
sets.  Hence  my  notes  for  April  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia. 

If  the  asparagus  bed  was  covered  well 
with  manure  last  fall,  as  it  should  have 
been,  the  manure  should  now  be  well 
spaded  in,  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  roots  of  the  asparagus.  In  an  early 
season  the  shoots  will  be  making  their 
appearance  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  When  cutting  begins  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  the  shoots  well 
down  towards  the  crown  of  the  roots 
without  injuring  other  shoots  just  start- 
ing. Never  leave  a  stump  above 
ground,  and  cut  all  shoots  even  if  th  y 
are  too  slender  for  use. 

Artichoke  plants  may  be  divided  and 
reset,  and  the  new  plants  started  from 
seed  on  a  warm  border.  Do  not  put 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  in  the  garden, 
If  you  want  the  tubers  of  this  sort  plant 
some  in  an  out  of  the  way  place. 

Plant  a  row  of  Black  Valentine  beans 
early  in  the  month.  Of  course  they  will 
not  be  safe,  but  this  variety  stands 
more  cold  than  any  other  and  if  frost 
threatens  you  can  take  a  small  plow 
and  throw  a  furrow  over  them  and  that 
will  usually  save  them.  After  the 
middle  of  the  month  plant  another  row, 
using  the  old  red  Valentine  or  Burpee's 
Green  Pod  Stringless.  For  a  wax 
bean  the  Celestial  Is  the  best  I  have 
tried. 

Prepare  the  land  for  the  climbing 
beans  such  as  the  limas.  Set  the  poles 
for  the  hills  so  that  everything  will  be 
ready  when  time  comes  for  planting. 
It  will  be  well  into  May  before  the  soil 
is  warm  enough  for  lima  beans 

Sow  parsnips  and  salsify  in  rows  15 
Inches  apart.  Parsnips  get  started  bet- 
ter if  small  pinches  of  seed  are  dropped 
In  the  rows  four  inches  apart.  These 
are  more  easily  thinned.  Salsify  need 
only  stand  three  inches  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Sow  Early  Egyptian  beets  but  not 
too  many,  for  they  deteriorate  rapidly 
later  in  the  season.  At  same  time  sow 
seed  of  the  Model  beet,  which  is  better 
quality  than  the  Egyptian.  The  old 
Bassano  is  the  best  early  beet  If  you 
want  quality  rather  than  color.  City 
buyers  want  a  dark  red  beet  and  buy 
the  Egyptian,  while  Bassano  is  far  bet- 
ter but  of  light  color. 

For  a  small  garden  where  there  Is  not 
room  for  the  pole  beans  the  Fordhook 
bush  lima  bean  will  be  found  desirable. 
But  like  all  limas  It  wants  heat.  Last 
summer  was  cool  and  rainy,  and  this 
bean  was  a  total  failure. 

The  best  substitute  for  spinach  In 
summer  is  the  Swiss  Chard  beet.  The 
variety  known  as  Lucullus  is  best.  We 
formerly  sowed  a  good  long  row  of  this 
beet  and  later  pulled  the  leaves  like 
rhubarb  and  cooked  the  leaf  stalks  like 
asparagus.  But  in  that  state  the  leaf 
blades  are  not  so  good.  Now  we  plant 
a  little  at  a  time  and  cut  it  for  greens 
when  the  leaves  are  about  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  one's  hand,  keeping  up  a 
succession  by  planting  more  as  fast  as 
a  previous  sowing  germinates  well.  In 
this  way  we  have  the  young  and  tender 
leaves  for  use. 

Sow  seed  of  Succession  and  all  cab> 
bages.  To  come  in  use  in  the  early  fall 
the  Fottler  Brunswick  is  an  excellent 


comes    in 


cabbage,    while    Succession 
soon  after  the  Wakefield. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  carrots  can  be 
sown  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a 
sunny  border  outside.  Carrots  for  win- 
ter  use  should  not  be  sown  till  late 
June. 

Set  cauliflower  plants'  the  first  of  the 
month,  manure  heavily  and  push  the 
plants  along  by  side  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  as  they  must  be  in  hand  before 
the  weather  gets  hot. 

Sow  celery  seed  on  a  well  prepared 
seed  bed  partly  shaded  from  the  noon 
sun.  Sow  in  lines  on  the  surface  and 
pat  the  seed  down  with  back  of  spade. 
Then  cover  with  gunny  sacks  and  water 
on  these,  taking  the  sacks  off  as  seed 
germinate. 

Plant  Adams  Early  corn  for  the  ear- 
liest, and  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
plant  Golden  Bantam  and  follow  with 
later  and  larger  sorts. 

Cucumbers  and  melons  can  be 
planted  the  last  week  In  the  month, 
and  squashes  at  same  time. 

Set  lettuce  plants  from  frames  In 
beds  six  feet  wide  and  set  the  plants 
ten  inches  apart.  Manure  the  beds 
heavily  and  urge  the  growth  with  side 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Sow  more 
lettuce  seed  outside  the  first  of  the 
month.  Sow  Hanson  or  Wonderful, 
as  they  stand  heat  better  than  Boston. 

Plant  onion  sets  in  rows  15  inches 
apart.  Watch  them  closely  and  when 
any  show  signs  of  running  to  seed  nip 
out  the  bloom  stem  and  you  can  save 
the  onion.  Sow  seed  very  thickly  to 
make  sets  for  next  spring  planting. 
White  Southport  Globe  is  a  good 
variety. 

Sow  parsley  the  first  of  the  month. 

Plant  English  peas  up  to  middle  of 
the  month.  Thomas  Laxton,  Sutton's 
Excelsior  and  Gradus  for  early,  and 
Champion  of  England  the  best  late  and 
tall   sort. 

Sow  a  few  radishes  every  ten  days 
to  keep  up  a  supply  in  good  condition; 
fertilize  very  heavy  to  make  them  grow 
fast. 

Give  the  tomato  plants  In  the  frames 
an  abundance  of  air,  stripping  the 
sashes  off  on  warm  sunny  days.  Try 
to  get  the  plants  with  dark  purplish 
stems  rather  than  tender  green  ones. 
Sow  tomato  seeds  In  a  warm  border 
outside  for  the  late  or  main  crop. 
Dwarf  Stone  and  Success  are  good  for 
this  sowing. 


ot  the  northern  states.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  persons  having  uniform, 
well  selected  and  sound  roots  should 
plant  some  of  them  for  seed. 

Parsnips  and  salsify,  being  hardy, 
can  be  most  easily  provided.  The 
shortage  of  these  is  not  serious,  as  the 
amounts  needed  are  not  large.  For 
such  roots  as  must  be  stored  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  choose  those  to  be  used 
for  planting  for  seed  production.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  they  be 
gotten  into  the  ground  as  early  as  the 
soil  and  weather  conditions  permit. 
The  prospect  for  a  successful  seed  crop 
of  these  roots  is  very  much  improved 
if  there  is  opportunity  for  root  growth 
before  the  tops  are  started  by  warm 
weather.  It  Is  necessary  to  cover  the 
roots  with  one  or  two  inches  of  soil  to 
protect  them  from  frost  and  light  freez- 
ing after  planting. 

Rows  of  beets,  carrots,  onions, 
turnips,  and  rutabagas  should  be 
spaced  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
Plants  should  stand  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  In  the  row  for  all  but 
onions,  which  may  be  spaced  six  inches. 
Cultivation  should  be  thorough  and 
shallow.  The  soil  should  be  in  grood 
condition  and  should  be  fertile.  It  Is 
often  desirable  to  support  the  seed 
stalks  by  staking,  but  not  essential  in 
any  case  except  that  of  onions. 


Vegetsble  Seed  for  1919 
Growers  of  root  crops  of  all  kinds 
who  are  likely  to  need  seed  for  plant- 
ing In  1919  would  do  well  to  take  steps 
to  insure  at  least  a  partial  supply  by 
growing  it  themselves.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  use  of  roots  already  grown 
and  now  in  the  ground  or  held  in  stor- 
age, advises  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Such  crops  as  carrots, 
beets,  onions,  turnips,  rutabagas,  pars- 
nips and  salsify  are  Involved. 

Weather  conditions  In  the  regions 
where  the  chief  seed  supply  of  these 
crops  is  produced  have  been  very  un- 
favorable so  far  this  year.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  certainty  that  the 
usual  European  source  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  supply  us,  threatens  a  very 
considerable  shortage  for  next  spring's 
planting.  Since  It  takes  two  years  to 
produce  these  seeds,  this  shortage  can 
only  be  alleviated  by  the  planting  for 
seed  of  roots  already  grown. 

Seed  of  the  crops  mentioned  abore 
can  readily  be  grown  OTer  a  wide  range 


Small  Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden 

Small  fruits  for  the  home  garden 
should  be  planted  during  the  first  half 
of  April  except  In  exceptionally  back- 
ward seasons.  All  plans  involving  the 
choice  of  varieties,  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  method  of  planting  should  be 
completed  In  advance  of  the  planting 
season.  The  selection  of  varieties  is 
often  a  perplexing  problem  for  the 
amateur  gardener,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  varieties  on  the  market.  The 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  following  va- 
rieties of  currants,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries.  Wilder  and  Red  Cross  are 
both  excellent  varieties  of  red  currants, 
being  large,  productive  and  of  high 
quality.  Those  desiring  a  white  cur- 
rant should  plant  the  White  Imperial, 
while  the  Black  Champion  is  the  stand- 
ard in  its  class.  Red  Jacket  and  Colum- 
bus are  varieties  of  gooseberries  that 
produce  an  abundance  of  large  fruit  of 
excellent  quality.  Ranere  (St.  Regis) 
and  Cuthbert,  the  former  producing  an 
early  and  late  crop,  are  very  good  va- 
rieties of  red  raspberries,  while  Plum 
Farmer  for  an  early  yield  and  Cumber- 
land for  late  will  meet  all  demands  for 
black  caps.  The  following  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  blackberries  are 
recommended:  Kellog's  Premier,  Suc- 
cess, Sample,  Joe  and  Chesapeake  are 
excellent  varieties  of  strawberries. 
William  Belt  is  a  strawberry  of  very 
high  quality,  to  be  planted  by  those 
who  can  give  it  special  care.  Among 
the  everbearing  varieties,  Superb  and 
Progressive  are  the  most  satisfactory, 
with   Peerless   recommended   for  trial. 

Ward  and  Blowers  are  both  standard 
varieties  of  blackberries.  Eldorado  Is 
a  very  hardy  variety  of  blackberry  al- 
though the  fruit  is  inclined  to  be  rather 
small.  Those  desiring  a  late  black- 
berry should  plant  the  Black  Diamond, 
this  old  variety  being  much  better  than 
the  widely  advertised  Himalaya  berry. 
The  Black  Diamond  Is  a  very  vigorous 
trailing  grower,  and  therefore  should 
be  given  more  room  than  other 
varieties. 


SEEDC 

^Oir)ce=:d^ 

Grocan 
A I  mays 

Grocun 

Make  this 
your  best  year. 
Your  parden 
will  be  beautiful  and  more  protl  active 
if  you  plant  Maule's  seeds.  Every  lot 
is  tested  for  health,  vigor  and  growing 
power  before  the  seeds  are  sent  to  you 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  plant'  Pnrr 
ittg  and  gardening  information  t^ixtttt 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  Dacket  of  Maule'g 
Giant  Pansies— the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  known. 

Yoa  wot  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
nAen  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2127  Arch  Strmmt  Pbila.,  Pa. 


Good  Beans 

come  from  strong  stout  healthy 
vines,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  limit,  when 

^^tSf"  "Pyrox" 

which  kills  iDsects,  stops  funqous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  informatioD  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

4SB  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS^ 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener's"  biff 
QQSsUuu:  How  emn  I  produce  the 
moflt  food  in  spare  niomentsT  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxesT 


(l»-C 

Battnan 


Easvto  pash,  tMt.  thor- 
ODKn,  low  inco'-t.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Tarns  soil  and  «»• 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul- 
try jrards.    30  other  Iron 

L  AffS  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 

I  and  learn  how  to  (tarden 
-,^»w  the  nxxlem,  easy  way. 

MTf  C».,Bm1S   Cr<Dloch,>.J. 


Buying  cheap  fertilizers  to  save 
money  is  like  stopping  the  clock  to  save 
time. 


For  Codling  Molh 
And  Scab     use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

—a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Afse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeau  x-Lead  mix- 
turea,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  3  lbs.  ma*e8 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Af«.  Chemista 

so  Church  St.     Dept.    R       New  York 


STRAvSJERRTwiNTS^^ 

no  chances.    »««d  Corn  that  has  a  Kermma  ^    ^^^ 

of  100  per  cent.    Money  t>B''»^/"»'"»i'17,-    „    nJ. 

i.  W.  HAL,!.,  Marlon  Wtiatlon.  «         ^ 

DaUIam  Bov*«'  Carman,  Cobbler.  Giant.  ^J^*^{Ji,; 
HtiaWM  «re«>n  Mt..  Knormous,  Hustler.  ^^^^^^ 
LonKfellow.No.bHKht,Ohlo  Qiie^n  H U-*^e|^|;«^  j,.  T. 
llose,  Wondpr:  others.     C.  W.  tOKi'J^ ^ 

STRAWBERRY  rwnsY^^ 


Pruning  and  Spraying  Fruit  Trees 


In  pruning  an  apple  tree  remember 
that  an  open  headed  tree  is  not  a  vase- 
Bbaped  tree,  cautions  J.  G.  Sanders,  Zoo- 
logist of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  tree  in  which 
the  branches  are  well  spaced  all  over 
the  tree  and  far  enough  apart  so  that 
when  the  foliage  is  on  there  will  be  a 
good  circulation  of  air  through  the 
tree  and  that  all  parts  of  the  tree  will 
be  reached  by  the  sun  sometime  during 

the  day. 

Have  no  crooked  limbs  In  the  tree, 
because  limbs  with  sharp  bends  or 
angles  cannot  carry  nearly  as  heavy  a 
load  as  can  those  that  are  straight. 
Crooked  limbs  will  split  and  break 
under  heavy  loads. 

Cherry  trees  need  but  little  pruning 
as  a  lule  except  to  take  out  interlocking 
branches.  Sometimes  from  lack  of  at- 
tention for  a  number  of  years  some 
cherry  trees  become  very  dense.  In 
such  cases  the  thinning  out  of  the  wood 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Plum  trees  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined and  if  the  heads  are  too  thick  re- 
move just  enough  wood  to  insure  a  good 
circulation  of  air  through  them  when 
the  foliage  is  on.  If  there  Is  not  a  free 
current  of  air  through  a  plum  tree  there 
Is  greater  damage  from  brown  rot  be- 
cause of  the  more  humid  conditions. 

Peach  trees  are  pruned  differently 
than  the  other  fruit  trees.  In  training 
the  young  trees,  endeavor  to  produce  a 
^'  top  that  is  higher  on  the  outside  than  in 
the  r(  liter — a  sort  of  umbrella — and  in 
doing  this  last  season's  growth  is  cut 
back  nearly  a  half.  As  the  trees  grow 
older  this  heavy  cutting  Is  not  indulged 
in,  l)ut  the  leaders  are  shortened  back 
and  if  there  are  too  many  branches 
some  are  taken  out.  Induce  some  short 
iranches  to  grow  on  the  upright 
branches  to  produce  foliage,  so  when 
the  branches  open  up  and  come  down 
under  the  load  of  fruit  there  will  be  a 
little  foliage  to  protect  the  branches 
from  sunscald.  Also  these  inside 
branches  will  bear  fruit. 

don't   omit   the   dormant    SPRAT. 

Lack  of  time  and  labor  has  caused 
many  fruit  growers  to  consider  the  ad- 
visal>iliiy  of  omitting  the  dormant  spray 
this  .season  and  many  inquiries  have 
been  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Sanders 
strongly  cautions  against  the  folly  of 
failing  to  apply  pest  and  disease  sprays 
this  year  to  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
In  his  opinion  It  controls  San  Jose  scale 
on  all  trees  and  when  made  late  enough 
It  controls  the  aphids  on  the  apple 
trees.  On  peach  trees  it  controls  the 
peach  leaf  curl. 

"There  are  few  or  no  orchards  In 
Pennsylvania  but  have  some  San  Jose 
scale.  If  this  dormant  spray  is  with- 
held it  will  give  the  scale  a  chance  to 
Increase  undisturbed  for  one  year  and 
the  grower  who  neglects  to  make  that 
application  will  certainly  regret  It  be- 
fore the  season  is  over  because  of  the 
fapidity  with  which  the  scale  will  In- 
crease. In  cases  where  the  dormant 
8Pray  was  omitted  for  a  season,  the 
trees  wero  so  clean  in  the  spring  that 
hut  few  scales  could  be  found  in  the 
^''■ehard,  but  almost  unbelievable  dam- 
age  Was  done  before  cold  weather  again 
*^t  In  and  made  It  possible  to  use  scale 

'•ling  sprays.    Under  no  circumstances 
^honld  a  progressive  orchardist  neglect 

>8  own  trees  by  falling  to  spray,  and 
endangering  the  orchards  about  him. 
^^'li,  plum  and  cherry  trees  should 


the  peach  trees  because  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  and  spreading  bud  scales 
will  permit  infection  of  the  leaves  with 
peach  leaf  curl,  and  all  subsequent 
sprays  will  not  control  the  disease.  In 
some  of  the  southeastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  the  terrapin  scale  has  be- 
come a  very  serious  pest  of  plum  and 
peach  trees.  Where  this  occurs  use  one 
of  the  soluble  oils.  These  oil  sprays 
are  the  only  effective  applications  for 
the  terrapin  scales. 

"Delay  spraying  the  apple  trees  until 
the  buds  are  swelling  because  the  aphid 
eggs  are  hatching  at  that  time  and  more 
effective  work  can  be  done  than  at  any 
other  time  of  year  in  holding  this  pest 
in  check.  Use  lime  sulphur  wash  diluting 
the  commercial  brands  1  to  7  or  8  or 
until .  it  tests  1.03  specific  gravity  or  5 
degrees  Beaume  and  to  each  50  gallons 
of  this  diluted  material  add  one-half 
pint  of  tobacco  extract  containing  40 
percent  nicotine  sulphate.  Should  your 
apple  orchard  be  set  wltji  peach  fillers, 
spray  the  entire  orchard  at  once  with 
lime  sulphur  wash  and  then  when  the 
aphid  eggs  hatch  use  the  tobacco  ex- 
tract, using  one-half  pint  In  50  gallons 
of  water  and  adding  two  pounds  of  soap 
which  will  act  as  a  sticker  and 
spreader." 


Bees  Need  Early  Care 

Because  of  the  very  bad  conditions  In 
which  bees  have  come  through  the 
winter,  the  beekeeper  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  carry  them  safely 
through  the  spring  months,  which  are 
always  hard  on  bees,  and  a  special  effort 
must  be  made  to  build  them  up  so  that 
they  will  take  as  good  advantage  as 
possible  of  the  white  honey  harvest 
which  comes  in  June.  George  H.  Rea, 
Chief  Apiary  Adviser  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  saysi 

"As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  so  that  the  bees  can  fly,  all 
colonies  should  be  examined  and  those 
that  are  living  should  have  a  winter 
case  with  packing  material  placed 
around  them  so  as  to  help  them  keep 
up  the  heat  that  is  necessary  for  rapid 
brood  rearing.  A  little  stimulative 
feeding  will  be  a  good  thing  also.  This 
should  not  be  begun  until  weather  con- 
ditions are  such  that  bees  can  fly  at 
least  one  day  a  week.  After  that  a 
small  quantity  of  syrup  made  of  sugar 
and  water  should  be  given.  For  this 
purpose  granulated  sugar  dissolved  In 
three  times  the  quantity  of  water  Is 
the  very  best.  However,  cheaper  grades 
of  sugar  or  molasses  may  be  used. 
When  granulated  sugar  is  used,  the 
syrup  is  made  one  part  sugar  and 
three  parts  water,  either  by  measure 
or  weight. 

For  feeding,  any  of  the  bee  feeders 
put  out  by  bee  manufacturers  may  be 
used  or  the  bees  may  be  placed  in  a 
super  <n  a  bake  pan  placed  Immediately 
over  the  cluster  with  a  handful  of 
straw  thrown  In  the  syrup  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  drowning.  Access  to 
syrup  is  given  the  bees  by  placing 
sticks  across  the  pan,  then  the  whole 
thing  is  to  be  covered  up  snugly  with 
blankets  or  some  other  warm  material. 


IT,  «.».•.  «e»r««*«''»' 


be 
The 


8Pray(d  at  once  for  San  Jose  scale. 
sooner  the  better  in  the  case  of 


Eradication  of  red  cedar  trees  and 
the  selection  of  varieties  resistant  to 
disease  are  mentioned  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  as  the  best  methods 
to  check  rust  on  apple  trees.  Spray- 
ing has  not  been  fond  thoroughly 
effective.  The  apple  rust  fungus  lives 
upon  two  hosts,  the  apple  and  the  cedar, 
and  during  its  life  cycle  travels  from 
one  to. another. 


No.  25 


I 

Food-producers  that  meet 
the  demands  of  the  hour 


*  'Food  will  win  the  war."     Plant  larger  acreage  and 
produce  the  food!     Use  Planet  Jr  implements  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  acreage. 

With  Planet  Jr  implements  you  can  do 
the  work  of  .3  to  6  men  using  ordinary 
tools.     They  lighten   labor,  save  time, 
and  cultivate  so  thoroughly  you  can  raise 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before.     Built 
strong,  yet  light  enough  for  woman 
or  boy  to  use.     They  last  a  life- 
time.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and 

Drill    Seeder,   Double   and    Single 

%/4^^^     i        ^^«jJB^    Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

K^S"*^/*  \jT  ^^^^Ri^T^  ^°^^  ^^^  garden  seeds 
^^(r^^  ^^L»  I  ^i^^^^^KS^  from  smallest  up  to  peas 
►•**vi^     ^   ^^  J     ^r^^^^S^'P'^Cl  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 

drills,  rolls  down  and. 
marks  next  row  at  one  passage,  andj 

enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the 

season.      A    double    and 

single  wheel-hoe  in  one. 

Straddles     crops    till    20 

inches   high,  then   works 

between  them.    Steel   frame  and  14-inch  steel  wheels.    A 

splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion-grower, 

or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single- wheel 
hoe  made.     It  is  a  hand-machine  whose  light  dura- 
ble construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to 
do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in^he  easiest, 
quickest   and   best  way.     We 
make  24  styles — various  prices.  ^ 

New  72 -page 


Planet  Jr. 


No.r 


Catalog,  free! 


^^'^ 


Illustrates  Planet  Jr9  In  action  and  describes  over  55  tools,  including 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes.  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows.  Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.     ff^riU  for  it  today/ 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO      BoxT711     Philadelphia 


jirpee's  Seeds 


Food 

Will  Win  the  War 

Produce  It  I 


BURPEE'S  DOLLAR  BOX  of 
Vei^etable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time 
Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 
The  Sales  exceeded  by  many  thousands 
our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  garden  plan  and 
leaflet  on  Seed  Sowing. 
It  contains  the  following  seeds,  mailed  to  your  address  for  S1*00. 

B«Mi— Stringless  Green  Pod  Carrot— Chantenay  Paralay— Mom  Curled 

Baan— Fordhook  Buah  Loma  Chard— Large  Ribbed  White  Radish— Scarlet  Turnip 
Bean— Brittl«rWaz  Lettuce— Iceberg  Salsify— Sandwich  Island 

Beet— Crosby's  Lettoca— Way  ahead  Tooaalo— Chalk'e  Jewel 

Beet— Improved  Blood  Oakm— White  Portugal  Turnip— Purple  Top  Strap-Leaf 

Cabbaga-Allhead  Early 


Tht  Leading      Sie  Me*e.  109  sslsf  d  lllyatratlon*  of 

i«rican  Sitd  Vegetable*  and  Flowers,  i*   inail«d   free 
Catalog         upon  request.   Write  for  roar  copy  today. 


Burpee'sAnnual  for  1918  ^-sTo/^  ^X^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO^  Seed  Growers,  PhlUdelphia 


You  can  get  bumper  crops  without  potash,  like  your  father  and  grandfather  did, 
if  you  use  the  same  high  grade  bone    n  f       n  1     \M        ^ 

and  tankage  fertilizer  they  used—  DeVg  8  DOne  and  Meat. 
Its  high  ammonia  content  (4%)  produces  better  root  growth.  Its  17%  phosphoric  acid 
makes  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yields  on  potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.  Order  through  your  dealer  now — get  the  biggest  yield 
from  your  acreage,  at  least  cost. 

The  Berg  Co.,  Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River,  Plilladelphia 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


April  1,  1918. 


Making  the  Pastures  Better 

E.   L.   VINCENT. 

A  good  many  farmers  take  a  great 
deal  of  paiuB  to  improve  their  meadows, 
but  their  pastures  remain  just  about 
the  same  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  is.  not  necessary  to  desc  'be 
the  condition  of  the  average  pasture 
of  thi's  country.  We  all  know  it  when 
we  see  it— rough,  grown  up  to  trees, 
weeds  and  often  overlaid  with  stones 
and  logs.  And  while  we  many  times 
wonder  why  our  cows  do-  not  do  better, 
we  seem  to  forget  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
fields  from  which  the  cattle  must  get 
their  feed. 

Much  may  be  done  by  us  all  in  the 
way  of  making  our  pastures  better. 
Nothing  would  pay  better.  On  the  same 
land  we  might  keep  a  number  more  cows 
if  the  grass  were  better,  the  brush  cut 
oft  and  the  stones  and  logs  cleared  up 
and  burned". 

On  our  own  farm  I  have  spent  a  great 
many  profitable  days  working  to  rid  my 
pastures  of  the  stuff  which  hindered 
grass  from  growing  and  the  grasses 
which  did  grow  from  being  the  best  pos- 
Bible.  In  fact  I  have  tried  to  put  in 
some  time  every  year,  cutting  brush 
and  small  trees,  mowing  weeds  and 
briers  and  making  the  fields  more  pro- 
ductive. One  whole  summer  after  hay- 
ing I  gave  to  cutting  off  the  little  thorn 
bushes  which  grew  up  in  a  certain  part 
ol  the  pasture,  almost  before  I  knew  it. 
That  was  a  rough  job,  but  I  put  on 
some  old  gauntlets  so  that  I  would  not 
s(  ratch  my  hands  all  up  and  stuck  to 
it  till  I  had  them  all  cleared  up  and 
burned.  That  job  gave  me  a  great  deal 
ot '  satisfaction.  No  doubt  the  cows 
would  have  thanked  me  if  they  could. 

I  have  also  hauled  off  stones  by  the 
ton,  cut  and  logged  up  old  trees  and 
stumps  to  clear  up  other  parts  of  the 
pasture  until  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  bear, 
but  the  fields  look  and  are  enough  bet- 
ter to  pay.  It  must  be  a  steady  fight, 
for  these  pastures  will  not  stay  cleared 
up  long  at  a  time:  and  yet  there  is  great 
reward  in  doing  it. 
New  York. 


perience  with  it  has  shown  that  it  has 
especially  desirable  qualities  for  feeding 
dairy  cows.  ' 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  this  crop 
as  a  supplement  for  natural  pastures 
but  this  method  is  a  very  wasteful  prac- 
tice, as  under  the  best  conditions  of  pas- 
turage not  more  than  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  actual  food  will  be  used  by 
the  animals.  I  have  found  it  very 
profitable  to  turn  animals  in  on  the 
stubble  after  giving  it  two  or  three 
weeks  to  a  new  growth,  which  it  readily 
does  in  a  wet  season.  This  is  only  pos- 
sible when  there  is  no  immediate  neces- 
sity of  plowing  and  fitting  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop  as  in  the  case  when  it 
is  to  be  followed  by  alfalfa  and  six  or 
eight  weeks  are  required  to  fallow  the 
ground    before    planting. — New    Jersey. 


Condition  of  Wheat  and  Rye 

With  the  milder  weather  and  the  disr 
appearance  of  the  snow,  the  wheat  fields 
in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  have 
made  their  first  appearance  since  early 
in  the  winter  and  varying  reports  are 
received  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture relative  to  their  condition. 

The  wet  and  cold  fall,  the  delay  in 
farm  work  and  late  planting  of  wheat 
and  rye  caused  much  of  it  to  be  in  very 
poor  condition  when  the  severe  winter 
opened  and  the  reports  at  this  time  are 
anything  but  favorable. 

In  some  sections  it  was  feared  that 
the  heavy  snow  and  the  caking  of  ice 
between  snowfalls  might  have  ha^  the 
effect  of  smothering  much  of  the  grow- 
ing wheat  and   rye,   but  this   condition 


has  not  been  reported  from  many  ^gfj? 
tions  and  it  seems  that  the  air  and  sun 
managed  to  penetrate  to  the  soil. 

M^any  farmers  are  now  reporting 
wheat  at  about  60  percent  of  a  normal 
condition  and  in  some  instances  the 
farmers  state  that  the  condition  is 
poorer  than  they  have  ever  known. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  early  and  warm 
spring  may  start  the  growth  in  good 
shape  and  that  an  abundant  production 
may  be  realized  despite  the  unsatisfac- 
tory start  the  grains  have  had. 


The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ports that  58,766  or  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  306,001  automobiles  licensed  in 
the  stale  during  1917  were  owned  by 
farmers. 


The  Task  Before  the  Nation's  Fanners 


Oats  and  Canada  Peas 

JOHN     H.    V(X)KHEES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
tendency  among  farmers  this  year  is 
to  increase  the  corn  crop.  The  reason- 
ing is  sound  and  logical  because  farmers 
know  that  a  bushel  of  corn  contains 
nearly  three  times  as  much  food  value 
ab  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  if  the  mar- 
ket price  of  corn  is  not  satisfactory  it 
may  be  held  and  fed  on  the  farm. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  Maryland, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
I  found  farmers  everywhere  planning 
larger  corn  acreages  and  while  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  move,  yet  I  feel  that  a 
note  of  warning  should  be  sounded 
against  putting  too  many  "eggs  in  one 
basket."  The  reasons  why  I  feel  this 
way  are  two  in  number;  first,  that  an 
off  season  will  cause  a  serious  diminu- 
tion of  returns,  and  second,  because 
a  large  acreage  of  corn  v,rill  bring  too 
much  work  In  the  limited  period  during 
the  season  of  cultivation  and  again  In 
harvest  season,  and  I  fear  the  corn  will 
of  necessity  be  neglected  In  that  crucial 
period  when  cultivation  to  conserve 
moisture  Is  so  Important. 

In  view  of  this  I  would  suggest  that 
a  small  acreage  l)e  planted  to  oats  and 
Catiada  field  peas,  preferably  for  hay, 
though  the  greatest  advantage  of  this 
crop  Is  Its  diversity  of  uses.  I  have 
often  cut  three  tons  of  oats  and  Canada 
field  pea  bay  from  an  acre  and  my  ex. 


One   billion   bushel,  of  wheal  must  be  produced  in  this  flounder.    It  has  600  square  inches  of  hraclion  surface.    The 

country  this  year.  ^     track  U  designed  for  long  service.   The  sections  are  constructed 

to  prevent  filling  or  packing  with  mud,  and  protection  i$  pro- 
vided to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  from  falling  into  the  tracL  The 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 


An  enormous  inaease  in  the  yield  of  com  and  oats  is 
necessary. 

Thousands  of  extra  aaes  must  be  cultivated.  Each  indi- 
vidual farmer  must  produce  about  one-third  more  grain  than 
last  year. 

The  task  before  the  nation's  fanners  is  stupendous.  Inten- 
sive methods  of  every  kind  must  be  employed.  Machinery 
must  take  the  place  of  muscle  wherever  possible. 

In  the  face  of  this  emergency  the  Cleveland  Tractor  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity.    Its 
tremendous  value  to  the  farmer 
is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only 
conserves  time  and  labor — it  does  far  cheaper  and  better 
work.    And  by  dobg  better  work  it  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  and  better  crops— enabling  you  to  do  your 
part  for  the  government — and  make  more  money  for  yourself . 

The  Qeveland  Tractor  shows  the  way.  It  plows  3/4 
imles  an  hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  It  travels  on  its  own 
tracks  like  the  great  "tanks"  of  Europe.  It  will  go  practically 
anywhere — through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel.  It  is 
steered  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine — simply  and  easily, 
and  will  turn  completely  around  in  a  twelve-foot  circle. 

It  will  not  pack  the   soil  will  not  mire,  will  not  slip  or 


Cleveland  Tractor 


bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  The  Qeveland  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space <hao 
b  required  for  one  horse. 

The  Qeveland  develops  1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  haul- 
ing and  gives  20  h,  p.  at  the  pulley  belt— plenty  for  slationaiy 

work  of  all  kinds. 

But  in  spite  of  iu  unusual  powef. 
the  Cleveland  is  small  and  can 
readily  be  used  in  orchards  and 
under  and  among  small  fruit  trees. 

RolKn  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engbeer,  de$ign«i 
the  Cleveland  Tractor.  He  has  used  only  the  best  material 
Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases  and  are  ol 
the  same  hig^  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks. 

Prepare  now  to  produce  the  enormous  aops  which  we 
must  have — and  mcidentally  make  more  money  for  yoursett. 
Get  ready  now  for  the  great  tasks  before  you.  Order  your 
Cleveland  Tractor  now. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  tn 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept  AB,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


rApril  1.  1918- 
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idition  of  Pennsylvania  Seed  Corn 

NICK0LA8    SCHMITZ. 

/Never  in  Pennsylvania  has  the  vital- 

t   of  the  corn,   from   which  the  seed 

Lbe  planted   must   be   selected,    been 

low    as    this    year.      Reports    show 

this  also  to   be  true  of   the  neighbor- 

I  e  states  from  which  our  farmers  in 

ast  yeai's    have   drawn   some   of   the 

Ln  used  for  seed. 

jQ  a    state-wide    survey    now    being 
conducted   by    the    Pennsylvania    State 
to     determine     the     vitality, 
and    location    of    good    seed 


College 

amounts 

eorn,  approximately  2.000  samples  have 

l^en  tested  for  germination. 

The  results  of  these  tests  show  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  crib  corn 
will  germinate  90  percent  and  above, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  six  percent 
of  the  samples  tested  germinate  bo- 
tween  80  and  90  percent.  Considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  samples  germi- 
nated less  than  50  percent,  while  one 
sample  out  of  every  eight  failed  to 
Bprout  a  single  grain. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  brought 
out  by  the  test  is  that  practically  every 
crib  sample  giving  a  high  percentage 
of  germination  came  from  corn  which 
matured  considerably  earlier  than  the 
average  in  the  community. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  samples  re- 
ceived were  taken  from  the  corn  se- 
lected in  the  fall  for  seed  and  stored 
in  the  various  ways  which  usually, 
heretofore,  had  proved  to  be  successful. 

Less  than  half  of  the  samples  gave 
a  germination  of  90  percent  and  above. 
One  in  12  tested  between  80  and  90 
oercent.  One  out  of  every  five,  less  than 
-50  percent,  and  one  out  of  every  15, 
failed  to  sprout  a  single  grain.  An- 
other outstanding  fact  shown  by  the 
test  is  that  seed  selected  late  last  fall 

and  stored   in   out-buildings    with   heat 

gives  a  germination  of  90  percent  and 

over. 


can  well  be  afforded  and  is  all  one  can 
do  to  increase  the  yield. 

A    top    dressing    of    100    pounds    ot 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  and  150  pounds 
of   acid  phosphate,   with  50   pounds  of 
bone  as  a  dryer,  could  be  mixed  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  $50  to  $55  a  ton.    It  would 
analyze  6.5   percent   ammonia  and   10.5 
percent  phosphoric  acid,  and  would  cost 
about  $8  an  acre.     Work  done  in  New 
Jersey  in  1913-14  with  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar  mixture  applied  just  as  the  grass 
was  starting  gave  an  average  increase 
of  60  percent  the  first  year,  and  when 
repeated   the   second   year   an   increase 
of  90  percent.    This  should  mean  an  in- 
crease of  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
and    at   present   prices   would   seem  to 
be  an  excellent  investment. 

Fertilization  will  also  thicken  and 
improve  the  sod  and  the  better  the  sod 
to  be  plowed  the  better  will  be  the  corn 
crop  following.  On  very  thin  or  weedy 
sods  the  treatment  will  probably  not 
pay. 


Value  of  Tile  Drains 

Tile  drainage  may  be  one  of  the 
spring  operations  that  will  increase 
crop  yields  materially  and  soon  pay  for 
itself  on  land  that  is  not  naturally  well 
drained.  Drained  land  on  the  Clermont 
County  (Ohio)  Experiment  Farm  out- 
yielded  undrained  land  by  22  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  where  fertilizer  was 
used  and  by  34  bushels  where  manure 
was  applied.  Wheat  yielded  nearly  six 
bushels  per  acre  more  on  tiled  than  on 
undrained  land.  The  tile  drains  were 
laid  four  years  before  these  crops  were 
harvested. 


Binder  Twine  for  1918 
Reports  received,  every  two  weeks 
from  the  19  binder  twine  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  all  of  which 
are  cooperating  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, show  that  there  will  be  an 
ample  supply  of  twine  for  the  1918 
harvest. 

While  the  price  of  standard  and 
sisal  twine  this  year  is  about  four 
fents  above  the  price  prevailing  at 
the  end  of  last  season,  It  is  explained 
that  the  price  of  sisal  fiber  advanced 
<luring  the  manufacturing  year  1916-17 
from  7%  cents  to  16 V^  cents.  In 
August,  1917,  it  advanced  again  to  19 
•'W'ts  per  pound,  where  it  has  remained 
to  date. 


Increasing  the  Hay  Crop 
^ith  all  the  propaganda  for  increased 
food  production,  hay  and  other   rough- 
age should    not    be    forgotten,    advises 
the  New    Jersey    Agricultural    College, 
^ith  the  shortage  of  hay  last  year,  the 
price  went  up  to  over  |30  a  ton.     Tim- 
othy fields  are   often   mowed   until   the 
•^  is  thin  and  unproductive  and  short- 
^'ling  the  rotation  is  a  good  move.    With 
•(Uitablo    fertilization    of    the    mowing 
'^d  the  same  tonnage  can  be  secured 
^°ni  a  much   smaller   acreage.     Proh- 
^'y  no  crop  will  respond  as  readily  or 
™ai<e  as   efficient    use    of    fertilizer    as 
*^^»-    If  one  can  afford   1,500  pounds 
a«re  of  high  grade  goods  on  pota- 
ss, the  use  of  one^flfth  of  this  amount 
be  grass  should  not  be  extravagant 

BhoT  ^^^   *^   ^^^^   *°*^   ^^®   supply    is 

m  \     ^^^  ^^^^  needs  no  cultivation 

'3  fhftaply  grown  and  harvested,  so 

"*t  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  fertilizer 


How  to  Prepare  for  a 
"Bumper"  Corn  Crop 

(Concluded  from  page  134) 

to  his.  The  importance  of  strong  seed 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  One  ear  will 
plant  about  one-twelfth  acre,  hence,  a 
few  bad  ears  in  a  bushel  may  result  in 
a  very  poor  stand  of  plants. 

The  proper  variety  is  another  impor- 
tant consideration.  For  fertile  soil  one 
should  select  as  large  a  variety  as  will 
mature  in  the  average  season.  The 
smaller  varieties  can  only  produce 
about  a  certain  yield  although  the  soil 
may  be  very  productive.  On  the  other 
hand  thin  land  should  be  planted 
to  earlier  maturing  varieties  so  as  to 
offset  the  lack  of  plant  food  and  later 
maturity  which  generally  accompanies 
such  soils. 

The  proper  kind  of  seed  and  the  soil 
fertility  are  two  factors  that  determine 
very  largely  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  corn  crop.  The  subsequent  culture 
and  care  of  the  crop  will  do  little  if  the 
stand  is  poor  and  the  land  improperly 
fitted.  This  season,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  will  pay  the  grower  to  give 
careful  attention  to  those  details  of  cul- 
ture although  apparently  insignificant, 
but  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  will 
increase  the  yield  of  grain  and  at  the 
same  time  require  no  more  labor  in  pro- 
duction. 


Representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
Potato  Association  met  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  on  March  8 
to  arrange  for  fertilizer  experiments 
this  season  to  be  conducted  co-opera- 
tively by  the  association  and  the  station. 
Tests  were  begun  last  year  by  the  EJx- 
periment  Station  at  Elmer  (Salem 
County)  and  Mt.  Holly  (Burlington 
County)  with  such  valuable  results  as 
to  warrant  their  continuation. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 
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Hay-Field  Economy 

CHAMPION,  Deering,  McCormick,  MUwau- 
kee  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes  and 
Tedders  long  ago  became  necessities  in  American 
farming.  Year  after  year  they  have  entered  meadow 
and  hayfield  and  made  ready  many  millions  of  acres  of  hay 
for  barn  and  stack.  On  thousands  of  farms,  mowers,  rakes 
and  tedders,  with  one  or  another  of  the  above  names,  do  their 
work  with  satisfaction  and  little  attention,  and  are  put  away 
until  next  year. 

When  you  buy  a  mower,  rake  or  tedder  with  the  name 
Champion,  or  Deering,or  McCormick,or  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne 
on  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  has  every  really  good  im- 
provement ever  made  in  hay  machines.  You  may  know  that 
there  is  no  skimping  in  any  parts;  there  never  was,  in  Inter- 
national Harvester  machines. 

Choose  an  International  Harvester  mower,  rake,  and  ted- 
der. This  means  good,  easy  hay  making,  long  service,  and 
Krompt  repair  service  if  yoa  need  it.  Champion,  Deeringf 
IcCormicl^  Milwaukdb,  Osborne^ safe  names  in  the  baying 
season.  WARNING:  This  is  a  year  of  big  demand,  scant 
supply,  and  handicapped  shipping.     Act  early  and  be  certain. 

See  the  dealer  —  write  to  the  address  below  for  folders, 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO 


Champion 


D««riac 


McCormick 


USA 

MUwankeo  Oabonit 


To  feed  our  Allies  we  must  plow  more  acres  with   a  minimum 

horse  power.   Easy  for  man  and  team  are 


BROY 


ChlLLED  PLOWS 


Work  easier,  better,  more  eillclently  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  ploiv  made. 

Their  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  results  produced,  and 
—Results  talk!  Hitch  your  horses  to  a  Le  Roy  Plow  and 
you'll  get  the  maximum  work  from  it  with  the  minimum 
effort,  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  time. 

The  superiority  of  material  and  workmanship  in  yotir 
Le  Roy  Plow  will  mean  many  more  years  of  constant  wear  than 
could  be  had  with  any  other  plow. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog,  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Le  Roy  Plow  NOW  and  get  busy  with  it  in  Plow  season. 

Cambridge  and  Lovejoy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will  mail  you  free  a  Complete 
up-to-date  7x10  inches  Farmers  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep 
your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Fam.  (Ufte  ■><  OrUiJ  TtMh 

Answar  th«  farmer'B  bijr  qu«tioii«. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  croon  Bprayea 
when  help  ia  scarce  T  How  pro- 
tect my  crope  agaiiMt  bugs  •od 
blight  f  ^  ^ 

IRON  AGE  ^r'SS 


Uortrowt 


the  need  for  ■  faat-worktec.  Ugli-preeaare  fleld 
*.  Govera4or6Nwe-66erUWcaJ.tank.   Writeto- 

day  for  free  booklet. 

ITtC*.] 
Box  IB 
.GrMloch,II.J. 
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CLOVER  SEED 

Oar  bigh  KradM  of  Grass  seeds  are  tbe  most 
csrefully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  qtiRllty 
In  Purity  and  Germination.  To  grow  Bumper 
Crops  good  seed  must  be  sown.  We  pay  fretgtit. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICK'S  SEED  FARMS 
SMOKETOWN.  Lancaster  Co..    PA. 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained— not  sprouted— sound— white— 
flean-SIX  VARIETIES— 6of/i     aide"  and 

tree"  types— a\l  heavy  yieldera.  List 
Includes  the  famous  'White  Tar- 
tar"—"Bumper  Crop"— also 
pure  strain  of  "Swedish 
select."  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


\v 


^^ 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  sesde  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  Brwthwn.  Sfgawg* 
fn  Alfalfa.  Soy  Beans-Field  P-jSTSeed  Po- 
tatoes—Seed  Com  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff- 
man^ Seed  Book  is  sent  fr«i  with  o»ts  and  oth« 
fftmpiee  if  yoa  mention  this  paper.   Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Uadierill*.        UacMter  County.  P». 


SEED  CORN  Si'''  rrTt^TS  i^J^ 

THEO.  B1JBT  A  aOMS,  lf«lr«e«,  Oklo. 


-  '^ijflMpiftiW- 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


If  your  neighbors  have  learned  that 
you  raise  good  stock,  why  not  place  a 
few,  not  more  than  two  or  three,  males 
with  those  who  are  not  so  successful? 
Males  f»om  a  good  laying  strain  will 
help  build  up  the  flocks  and  the  full 
advertising  you  secure  will  help  you 
with  the  entire  poultry  producing  popu- 
lation of  your  section. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
purchase  an  incubator  and  get  chicks 
out  in  April— the  pullet  that  is  ready  to 
lay  November  first  to  twentieth  is  well 
worth  while. 

The  old  hens  that  stop  laying  about 
the  time  eggs  go  up  in  price  and  that 
fail  to  lay  again  until  sometime  in  the 
early  spring  are  not  worth  their  keep. 

To  prevent  high  mortality  in  chicks 
try  one  of  the  prepared  chick  foods — 
these  are  all  from  the  best  of  chick 
raisers  and  have  proven  their  worth — 
the  little  additional  cost  means  noth- 
ing as  compared  to  the  greater  number 
of  chicks  raised. 

High  fertility  is  found  to  the  great- 
est degree  in  the  moderate  ranged  birds 
on  good  sod  land  about  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Every  reader  is  urged  to  write  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  889,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     Simply  ask  the  Division  of 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

Publications,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  to  send  you 
a  copy.  There  is  something  of  value 
to  every  poultry  keeper  contained  in 
its  illustrated  pages. 

Every  cloud  has  a  silvery  lining — the 
high  cost  of  feed  stuffs,  the  depletion 
of  egg  producing  flocks  and  the  demand 
for  food  portends  the  big  profits  that 
are  going  to  come  to  poultry  raisers 
next  fall. 

The  rapid  fire  sale  of  fattened  fowl 
which  finds  a  profitable  market  around 
the  spring  months  will  enable  the  pack- 
ers to  store  cheaply — this  is  one  of  the 
bad  effects  of  rule  fourteen  of  the  Food 
Administration— careful  marketing  will 
help  keep  prices  up — be  slow  to  unload 
your  entire  holdings  at  one  time. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  will 
pay  to  stock  up  to  the  limit  on  poultry, 
it  is  now— hatching  every  egg  means  a 
higher  price  because  of  lessened  supply 
—next  fall  the  laying  pullet  is  going 
to  be  some  money  getter  and  eggs  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  same  popularity 
they*did  the  past  fall  and  winter. 

Carefully  select  the  breeders  for 
April  hatching;  the  slow,  inactive  birds, 
male  or  female,  will  never  produce 
the  best — undoubtedly  the  culls  should 
be  fattened  and  sold  before  the  spring 
broiler  trade  opens. 


dry  mash  should  be  submitted  for  the 
bran: 

Wheat   bran    300  lbs. 

Wheat  middlings 100  lbs. 

Corn    meal    100  lbs. 

Gluten  feed  100  lbs. 

Ground  oats   100  lbs. 

Meat   scrap    100  lbs. 

After  the  second  day,  the  chicks 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  a  larger 
brooder  compartment,  and  after  two  or 
three  days,  to  go  out-of-doors.  Keep 
the  brooder  compartment  and  the  feed- 
ing utensils  clean.  Give  the  chicks  all 
the  sour  skim  milk  they  will  drink,  and 
continue  this  system  of  feeding  until 
they  are  ready  to  go  on  range. 


HILLPQT'l 

jL^S^OUAUTY  CHICKS 


viest 
sare 


Trade-Mark 


Book 
FREE 


start  you  right  In  nrofi. 
able  poultry  rai.i„! 
Strong  Bturdy,  well  hatc^ 
ed  chicks,  from  hci 
egsr-layinif  strains, 
arrival    guaranteed. 

£•    ^'^^^  l-eghorna 
Barred    Rocks 

K.   I.  Keda 

H'yandottes 

W.   F.   HILLPOT 
Box  4,  Frenchtown,N.J. 


Water  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


No  Embargo  on  Incubators 

Incubators  and  brooders  have  been 
exempted  from  railway  embargoes.  The 
farmers  and  poultrymen  of  America 
whose  early  orders  have  been  held  up 
at  points  of  shipments  will  now  get 
their  machines  without  interruption 
and  those  who  have  held  back  their 
orders  because  of  the  rail  embargo  situ- 
ation can  breathe  easy  and  get  their 
orders  in  quickly,  with  the  knowledge 
of  uninterrupted  shipment. 


^■■11 •■■■■■■••■(ill ••■•■•■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■i,ii,,,,,„||||^ 

I  One  Turn  Crank  Turns 
Every  Egg 

I  Best   construction. 
i  Simplest   to   oper-l   V 
I  ate.     60,  100,  150  P  ■ 
i  and  200-egg  sizes. ' 

Write  for  1918  Catalog. 
I  ROLLER    TRAY    INCUBATOR   CO.! 

:  304  Grant  Ave.,  Nutley,  New  Jersey! 

^1  III!  nil  ■••nil IIIMIIIIIIIMIIM IIIIIIIIIMII lllllii'J 


Be  a  food  controller  in  your  own 
home  and  count  yourself  fortunate 
that  you  have  food  to  control. 


A.J.  BRADLEY 


Scientists  tell  us  that  eggs  are  com- 
posed of  about  85  percent  of  water, 
but  the  first  year  or  two  that  I  ran  a 
poultry  plant  and  carried  water  for  a 
flock  of  300  or  400  hens  I  had  a  firm  be- 
lief that  eggs  consisted  of  100  percent 
water.  I  did  not  get  so  many  of  them, 
either.  The  way  those  hens  emptied 
their  fountains,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  was  a  caution  to  a  novice  at  the 
poultry  game. 

There  was  a  spring  about  250  feet 
from  the  poultry  yard  with  its  source 
fully  20  feet  higher,  that  was  wasted 
by  running  away  from  the  farm  to  a 
road  some  distance  away.  I  determined 
to  make  use  of  this  spring  and  bought 
enough  three-quarter  inch,  second-hand 
pipe,  with  new  couplings,  for  four  cents 
a  foot,  to  lead  the  water  from  the  spring 
to  the  poultry  yard.  I  bought  six  empty 
whisky  barrels  at  $1.50  each  and  ran 
shorter  pipes  from  the  line  to  the  top  of 
the  barrels,  which  were  placed  in  each 
yard.  A  copper  spigot  was  placed  over 
a  funnel  leading  to  the  barrel.  Another 
spigot,  a  wooden  one  costing  10  cents  at 
any  store,  was  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  barrel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  barrels 
at  all,  as  the  water  may  be  drawn  from 
the  spigot  into  the  fountains  or  what- 


ever is  used.  I  prefer  the  whisky  bar- 
rels, however,  and  I  have  found  nothing 
better  for  holding  water  for  poultry. 
The  charcoal  in  the  barrels  purifies  the 
water,  and  I  have  never  had  a  case  of 
diarrhoea  that  was  traced  to  water  from 
this  source. 

I  had  a  cut-off  valve  placed  at  the 
main  line  where  it  entered  the  hillside, 
so  that  the  water  could  be  shut  off  from 
the  yards  in  very  cold  weather.  In  this 
way  many  annoying  breaks  in  the  pipe, 
not  to  mention  delays  in  furnishing 
water  to  the  fowls,  were  prevented. 
The  first  summer  I  had  the  system  in 
operation  the  water  was  warm  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  beating  on  the 
pipes.  In  the  fall  I  planted  grape  vines 
at  each  post,  and  the  following  sum- 
mer the  vines  sheltered  the  pipes  and 
the  water  entered  the  yard  as  cool  as 
when  it  left  the  spring. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  system 
was  less  than  $30,  not  figuring  the  labor, 
which  was  done  by  the  hired  men  and 
myself  without  interfering  with  the 
regular  routine  work  of  attending  to 
about  400  fowls  and  a  small  farm  of  18 
acres.  The  pipe  cost  $16.80  including 
freight,  the  whiskey  barrels,  $9,  and 
six  spigots,  40  cents  each. 

Pennsylvania. 


Starting  the  Chicks 
After  the  hatch  is  over  and  the  chicks 
are  thoroughly  dried  off  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  brooder  which  has  prev- 
iously been  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
98  to  100  degrees.  Sprinkle  plenty  of 
small  grit  and  shell  around  under  the 
Love.r  and  provide  sour  skim  milk  in 
an  easily  accessible  place.  Keep  the 
chicks  in  the  brooder  compartment  for 
the    first   day. 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  recommends  that  the  first 
feed  consist  of  rolled  oats,  as  this  is 
light  and  easily  seen  by  the  chicks. 
Feed  this  sparingly,  giving  not  more 
than  two  feedings,  as  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come   pasty    and    cause    digestive    dis- 


orders. The  first  feed  should  take  place 
about  48  to  60  hours  after  hatching, 
and  the  chicks  should  be  fed  about  five 
times  a  day  for  the  first  week,  four 
times  a  day  the  second,  and  three  times 
a  day  after  the  second  week.  Or  a 
grain  ration  may  be  fed  consisting  of: 

Fine  cracked  corn  ....  70  parts 

Fine  steel  cut  oats 20  parts 

Cracked    wheat    10  parts 

Sprinkle  this  in  the  litter.  The  chicks 
should  be  fed  just  what  they  wUl  clean 
up  In  15  minutes.  Keep  them  hungry 
and  hustling.  FYom  the  third  day  to 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  wlheat  bran 
should  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times. 
From  the   first  week  on   the  following 


Report  of  the  Vineland  Contest 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  second  year  at  the  Vineland  Egg 
Laying  and  Breeding  Contest,  the  pro- 
duction stands  at  21,292^  eggs.  The 
production  for  the  month  of  February 
was  9,145  eggs,  or  32.7  percent  and  a 
gain  of  3851  eggs  or  15.6  percent  over 
that  of  January.  The  average  produc- 
tion to  date  is  17.7  percent. 

A  table  follows  showing  the  percent 
production  for  February  for  each  of  the 
breeds  represented: 

Buff    Leghorns    38.3 

Black   Leghorns    37.6 

White    Leghorns    ...33.5 

Rhode  Island  Reds    33.3 

Columbian    Wyandottes    32.3 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    32.1 

White    Wyandottes    31.0 

Columbian    Plymouth   Rocks    ..28.9 

White   Plymouth    Rocks    28.7 

Buff   Wyandottes    24.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety  with  their  produc- 
tion for  the  month: 

Barred    Plymouth    Rock    . .  22  eggs 

White  Plymouth  Rock    23  eggs 

Columbian   Plymouth  Rock. 20  eggs 

White    Wyandotte    21  eggs 

Columbian    Wyandotte    22  eggs 

Buff    Wyandotte    22  eggs 

Rhode   Island   Red    19  eggs 

White    Leghorn     22  eggs 

Buff  Leghorn    17  eggs 

Black    Leghorn    19  eggs 


k    WHITE   m. 


Si^LEGHORNS  J 


m 


T  offer  Eggs  and  ChlckB  bred  from  my  heavy 
laylnp  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  very  niodM.  I 
ate  prices.     Let  me  hook  your  orders  for  eRgs  and 
ehlokfl  early.   It  will  Insure  delivery  wben  dwired. 
Satisfaction  Ruaranteed.     Mating  list  f  roe. 
C.  M,  LoNGKNECKKR,  Box  76,  EllzahHhtown,  P|. 


Home  Made  Brooden 

We  will  tell  you,  absolutely  free,  how  to  l,iitid  „iin 
these  from  an  ordinary  l)OX  or  change  any  old  brood* 
To  save  your  hai>y  chlckB,  Just  send  us  nameBolSorl 
friends  who  use  incubators  and  ask  for  bookuobttclj 
ing  and  raising  haby  chicks. 

Jt  it  free,  send  (h»  tiatnet  today. 
Ralsall  Remedy  Co.,  Box  lU,  Blackwell, Oklabo 

Cut  Prices  on  Cooley  Chic 

100  5,0baby  chicks  for  ininudiate  delivei] 
weekly.    Reds,  Kocka,  Wyarirti  ttw,  I 
boms  and  ducklings.  We  Rimrante^  i 
arrival.      Cheaper    than    batching 
Write  your  wants.    Booklet  free. 
MRS.    E.   J.    COOI^EY,    Frenrhtown,  N. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  l^r''" 


hatching.    |".:.00    j>er    16.      Unexcelled    winter  Uyf 
Olendale  Poultry  Yards,  Bradrord,  H.  Tl 


Tiffany's 


BiWer,  White  and  Columb 
Wyandottes,  B.  C.  Iledi,  Ban 

Vknnorinr  rhil*L«  Kocks,      Barron  b     LeKhon 
3Upt:riUr  VlllCns   ppkln  and   Rouen  Duckllngi 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R37,  PhoeniivlU*.  1 


Buy  Your  Day  Old  Chicks  SrdeSUi 

Famous  Winter  Laying  Varieties— Rocks.  Reds.  U 
horns  and  Anconaa,  the  wonderful  egg  producen 
E.  R.  Hnmiuer  A  C«.«  R.  D.  B.,  Fren<-htowD,  N. ' 


Headquarters    for  White 
Brown  I-egborns.  Karred  Rock 
r«noi>itv  "^^  Black  Minorca^,  iirii^at' 

VapaCliy  u  the  lowest,  bf)0klpt  free. 

C.   J.  STRAWNEB, 
Box  F,  l<lverp««l.  Pi 


BABY  CHICKS 

:apacit3 

50,000 


ColnHsMan   W.T«ndott««   and    Red  Mmmi 

Trap-nested  and  free  range  stock.  BrpfKimit  malMj 
specialty.  No  eggs  or  baby  chlx.  Write  »ant«  Prlf 
reaaonable.  RalphWooi>  wabd,Box  18, '*ra(ton,Mi 


Ringlet 


Barred   Rock  eggs  from  bert 
exhibition  and  utility  stock, 
faction  guaranteed.    Cafalorif 'n 
J.  W.  HALE.,  MABIOM  STATIOH.MO^ 

Ftftfc  Ftftf*  M.  Bronie,  B,Red,  Narrapaiicett.W.flo 
^M*  '»••  land,  HOO  per  12.  B.  P.  Ko<  W?<  andKl.J 
I.  Red  chicken  eggs  |1.26  i)er  16.  All  ecKH  prepaid  ( 
mall  or  express.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point. < 


Money  Maimers  for  Yon  '?,J^:il,,.  ^  ^,,^^ 

Golden  Wyandotte  and  '20  White  Wyandotte  Cocker- 
els. 10  H  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  All  higb  class 
Stock.  Also  60  Hne  females  and  100  selected  laying  White 
Leghorn  Hens.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  Prices  reas- 
onable. CIIA8.  McCLAVE,  Box  6,  New  Loadon.Ohlo. 

flm^^m   Jktirl    nii«*lr«    Toulouse  and  Chinese 

Vxeese  ana  LTUCKS  Gees*.  76  head  selected 
breeders  to  spare.  Aylesburys,  Rouens,  Pekins.  Col- 
ored Muscoveys,  Cayugas,  Runners  and  Calls.  200  for 
sale.  Best  collection  In  l^  H.  Prices  reasonable.  Buy 
your  breeders  now.  Established  35  years.  Write 
CbiM.  McClATe,  Box  ft.  Mew  I^ondon,  Ohio. 

FOR  NAIiE.,  Pairs,  trios,  pens  all  varieties.  Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Orpingtons, A  ndelusians 
<'araplnes,  Hamhurgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.  Prices 
low.     Ralph   H.    Raby,    Millkrhburq,   Ohio. 


UTIIilTY  ».  C.  REI>M  that  laid  all  winter,     16 

eggs,  11.78;  50pgg''.  Ti .0(1.    Thrpf  cpnt  stamp  for  reply. 
K..  D.  YODER,  DITBLIN,  PA. 


8. 0.  R.  I.  Red  eggs  for  hatching,  selected  hens,  deep  red 

.  |2.5o sitting,  l.'ieKi.'H. prepaid 
J.  H.  Hteele,  Manassas,  Va. 


color.  F;.\tra  winter  layers.  |2.5o sitting,  l.'>egi,'H. prepaid, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Ilahv  rhiv  ^-  Rock.  Red  —  Order  now  for  Jan. 
fMauy  VlllA  and  Feb  delivery.  Sntisfa<tlon  assured. 
Jnata  Poultry  FMrna,  Nonthmnaptoia,  K.  Y. 


Day  Old  CIriclis  lor  Sale  ]?,,:!,TZ 

and  healthy.  Pure  bred  and  utility  stork.  (Ircularfr* 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept  F,  New  Washington.' 


Vnna  •1<»  P"  »3.  •2.I0  per  30,  from  thorougbbredBOj 
■^■ys  ver  Camplnes,  Light  Brahmas.  t'«'"^'i""r-l 
andottes;  |1.00  per  16.  |2.00  per  40,  Bockn.  B«ia^i>5i 
horns,  Mlnorcaa.     8.  O.  Bbalkr,  Coopersburi 


Bofr,  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  R.  I.   Beds,  tg0 
i)er  16,  fl  .W  per  30,  f4  per  100.      Mottltd  Anron««.  "• 
Black  MInorcas.  eggs,  |1  per  16,  |1.76  jper :».  fsper  i» 
8t«mp  for  catalog.    John  A.  Both,  Cluakertown^ 


Be>at  White  'WysndottM,  bred-to-lay  from 
nested  stoi  k  with  record  of  2<Kt  to  2.S4  eKt,'"  »/,*•'•  •- 
ting,  12.00  prepaid.    Huaaiayaide.  Jone»vm^^^ 

95  BEAT  BBEEDA  POIT1.TBY.  Cl.olee  batfjj 
Ing  eggs.  Big  new  illustrated  circular  'J^-  "^, 
JOHM   B.  llEATliroI.E,  Harrlaonbor^  *■ 


E.    B, 


Qiilck  matarlnc  laying  blood 
line.      Narrow,    evenly    barred. 
M  O  1J  D  E  B ,  Mondertota,  Pa. 


Bis  ■■oner  la  peppomaint  aiad  "Pj^'^.b  fo 

oil  a"e  «tr»cl.'pia"nTs  easily  cUfv"'-;-  /'"-'• 

prices  In  any  quantity.  W.  A.  Pampmn.^ 

»«««,  1».  fl.OO;  »0,  ta.OO.  Thorou^'l.hr'd  Jjoj* 
Wyandottes.lteds,  Hamburgs  Leghorn..  ^9  p, 
36  years;  catalogue.     8.  K.  MOHR.J^PP^^^^^l^ 

»II.TEB  I.ACED  ^^^i^'^^^^^.H^X^A 

Thoronflhbred  PouIli7^nX*S?'&^' 

Catalog  free.    H.  K.  NOIIB,  HamUertow^ ^ 


**yi  H  YpHl  CKSpiE 

We  want  to  tell  you  hor»r  to  prerrnt  chirks  from  drinr  In  the  shell  Just  at  hatehlnc  time.    J'J^j,,^ 

from  WhiU  Diaarhoea  or  Bowal  Trouhle;  how  to  build  ih-  but  Ilome  Mnde  Ilroodrr  in  tb«  world  from  »"  j,p,| 


IK*  Tour  old  on*.     Above  Inforanation  absolutely  FREE,  for  n»mM  of  6  or  •  «>f  JL"''I.'llV^'  "JikLAB*'      • 
Send  Names  Today.      BAIKAL  L     RF.  MKDY     CO..    Boa    10,    BLAOIWELL.   uiv»-"  | 


rhknc*  Tour  old  one. 
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bA^fly. 


THERE  are  three  reasons  why  "Your  Bargain  Book"  is  a 
real  friend  to  you.  You  can  buy  cheaper  from  it  than 
from  almost  any  other  place.  You  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible choice  of  goods — 180,000  separate  items.  Every  single 
thing  you  buy  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  you  complete 
satisfaction  or  your  money  will  be  returned. 


Heavy  $ 

Copper 

Ketdet 


10 


70 

Up 


Nickel  Plated 
Hammer 


727A4200  Copper  ket- 
tk-4  with  Iron  rod  ball 
ami  ears.  Will  not  dls- 
cdl'ir  jelly  or  fruits. 
( ap.  Shpg.  wt.  Prlco 
IJual.  211b8.  1 10.70 
ICKal.  24  lbs.  12.24 
20  cal.  27  lbs. 
LTi  gal.       50  lbs. 


Adz    eye,    octagon    neck, 
round  poll,  bell  face.  Forged 
cniciUe steel,  teampered ;  ma. 
boganlzed  hickory  handle. 
IA9200    No.    i.     Ship* 
ping  wt.,   2  Iba. 
Price,   each 
IA920I    No 
ping  wt..  1%,  lbs.     ^,    .^ 

Price,   each   .    SI  .18 

IA02O2     No.    2.     Ship, 
ping   weight,   13   ounces. 
Price,  each  SI. 00 


9.     I.      Bnip> 

".  $1.27 

».  v/,.  Ship- 


Plant 
Setter 

$>|85 


4 


7I9A089 

8etj     plants. 

waters      and 

coTera  at  one 

time.       Jaws 

beary     sheet 

steel:    body    and 

water  reservoir  of 

heavy     tinned 

l>late.    Sbpg.  wt., 

about  5 

lbs.  Ea. 


Galyanized  Drinking 
Fountain 

1  9A990  Made  of  heavy  gal' 
vanfzed  steel  with  lock  seam. 
Chicks  cannot  foul  the  water. 
Easily  cleane<l.  Pee<l9  auto- 
matically; win  not  overflow. 

Blze  Hhpg.  wt. 

2  Quarti  2  Iba. 
4  quarts  2%  lbs. 
8  quarts  3}4  lbs. 

12  quarts        4^  lbs. 


WHEN  you  buy  from  "Your  Bargain  Book"  you 
must  get  satisfaction.  The  right  price,  the  right 
goods  and  the  right  quality  are  absolutely  as- 
sured. Always  look  in  «iis  big  book  before  you  make  a 
purchase  for  house,  shop  or  farm.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  practice  economy.    This  book  shows  you  how! 


Wear- 


$4.85 


lOAiiie 

For    marking 
poultry   by 

Eu  n  c  h  Ing  a 
o  1  e  through 
the  web  betwee«» 
the  toes.  Nickel 
plated  Shpg. 
wt..  4  Ot  I  7^ 
Each...   lie 


This 
_  Is  the  Book 

That  Saves  You  Money! 

The  latest  edition  of  "Your  Bargain 
Boole"  is  now  in  your  hands.  A  careful 
perusal  of  ita  many  bargains  will  soon 
show  you  a  way  to  save  some  money. 
The  items  shown  on  this  page  are  mere- 
ly a  few  taken  at  random,  but  they 
typify  the  character  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  low  prices. 

If  "Your  Bargain  Book"  has  not 
reached  you,  it  is  on  the  way.  However, 
if  it  does  not  arrive  in  a  few  days  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  another  copy. 
Then  open  it  the  moment  it  arrives. 


6 


Elgin 
Wringer 


727A238I  Rolls  are  11x1%  In. 
and  are  warranted  for  Ave  years.  Has 
spiral  pressure  springs,  enclosed  gear, 
steel  ball  bearioKS  and  reversible  drip 
board.  Wrings  from  either  side.  Shpg, 
wt.,  28  lbs. 
Price,    each • 


$6.53 


7A2023  Tan 

7A2924  Black. 

No  half  sizes.         _,^     ._..^.. 

Sizes:  6  to  12.    Wld»  Wldtht. 
Price,  pair.  (^  sQ 

delivered  free #a.U«y 

Army  cap  toe  laat,  long  wear 
leather  ouUolee.  clinch  nailed  and 
sewed  fastened.  Half  bellows  dlrt- 
ezcludlng  tongue  and  long  w«^ 
heels.  Tlio  uppers  are  made  or  sofl 
serviceable   leather. 


Wooden  Wheelbarrow 

7IA3488  Made  of  seasoned,  selected 
hardwood.  It  is  full  size  and  guaranteed 
to  be  strong  and  durable.  Has  16-lnch  steel 
wheel.  It  is  well  bolted  and  strongly  braced. 
Shipping  weight,   42  pounds.  #0   CA 

Price,    each #^.J»F 


Bedroom 

Suite 
Complete 

Pieces 

Also  Sold 

Separately 

Shipped  promptly  from 
stock  at  New  York  City  or 
factory  in  North  Carolina. 

DR£S?ER     $lla95 

Top,    36x19  In.     Mirror,    24x14    In. 
Shipping  weight,  about  130  pounds. 

05A(>074 
BCD 

Height,  48  inches.    Width,  4%  feet. 
Shipping  weight,   about  105  pounds. 

WASHSTAND  v^DeafO 

Top,  28zlT  in.  Double  door  cupboard. 
Shipping  weight,  70  pounds. 

."oilld  oak;  high  gloss  golden  oaJ(  flnlsh.  Pattern  tops.  All 
pit'  e)  casterrd.  French  plate  plain  mirror.  Ued  fitted  with 
•Intl.     Roomy  drawer  spaca.  


$5.45 
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j  Buy  Your  Agricultural  j 
§        implements  Now!        s 

S  Don't  waste  man  power  by  using  old  and  g 

5  inefficient   farm  impleinents.      Don't  put  off  s 

=  any  longer  getting  the  plows,  harrows,   cm-  S 

S  tlvators,   etc.     Before  you  choose   what   you  s 

S  need,    look   In    "Your   Bargain    Book."      On  g 

S  pages   908   to   929   yotv  will   And    just   what  g 

g  you  are  looking  for.  And  the  prices  are  the  s 

S  lowest.  S 

I  About  Carpets  and  Draperies  i 

s  "Your  Bargain  Book"  will  help  you  a  lot  In  3 
=  picking   carpets  or  draperies.     There  are   18  g 


Only  fiQ|» 

"  ^^  Beautifnl  Stag  Handle  Knife 

IA4433  A  knife  for  bu«lnew  Han  two  Urgm 
blades,  one  a  saber  clip,  other  spear  pattern.  Separate 
spring  fur  each  blade.  Hand  cut  stag  handle.  4*4  In. 
long:  length,  with  large  blade  open,  7%  in.  Brass 
lining;  German  silver  bolster  and  shield.     Warranted. 

,  Shipping  weight,  6  ounces.  HQg* 

Price,    each 09Q 


A'7^  Diamond  Shaped 
4/C  Hoe 

7  I  A  I  888     Warren    Pattern    Diamond 
Shape   Iloe.      An   excellent  hoe  for    light 
work.     Has  polished  steel  blade  5  Inches  wide.  7  Inches 
deep;    4Vi-foot    hardwood    handle.       Shipping     A'Jg, 


=     welRht.  2  pounds.     Price,  each. 


Hudson  Long  Handle 


96c  •'''''""" 


S  pages  of  colored  lilustrstions  showing  exact-  = 

K  ly   how  the  carpets,    rugs   or  linoleums   will   = 

=  look.      Complete    Instructions    showing    just  = 

S  how  to  order  carpets  are  given  on  page  741.   s 

S  Free   samples  will  be  sent  of   all   kinds  of  = 

E  carpets,  linoleum,  oilcloth  or  congoleum.         s 

I  House,  Bam,  Porch, Floor  Paint  |   ^^  .^ 

=  Going  to  freehen  up  the  house  this  Spring  S     S  ^  40 

S  with  a  coat  of  paintf     Before  you  start  paint-  g  ■  ^— . 

S  ing  take  advantage  of  our  free  iiifonnation  g  A  Fully  wkrranted.    Shpg.  wt..  #1    Ati 

i  servlre.      Send    In    the  dlmerwlons   *"d   our  a     sm^g     prtM  ./.h  #1.4U 

i  expert  will  teU  you  how  murh  paint  will  be  3     ^7»^-    ^^^.-  eacn .,.^. ▼  « 

=  nee<led.     And    no  matter  where  you  Intend  5 

S  to  buy  your  taint,  be  sure  to  ask  for  your  g 

3  copy  of  our  free  paint  catalog,  — 


75t 


Old 
Reliable 

Corn 
Planter 


7I9A627 

mental  slide  U  mat 
of  pressed  steel,  ad- 
justable to  vary  tha 
drop.  Jaws  pressed 
steel  securely  rUeted 
to  hardwood  sides. 
Shpg.  wt..  about 
6  lbs.  76- 

Price,    each . . .  •  wv 


Round  Point  Shovel 


7  I  A  I  802  Made  of  the  best  cruci- 
ble steel,  socket  shank,  full  polished. 
Extra   quality   handle.    Slae,   0x12   In. 


78A660 

Shipped     promptly    froiD 

stock  at  New  York  City. 

Seat,  15Vi  Inches  wide. 

Full  bow  back. 

Hardwood  with  high  gloss 

golden  oak  finish.      Built 

to   withstand    more   than 

the   average   hard    usaga 

Shpg.    wt.,    9    lbs,    eacii. 


I60  §      Hardware  of  Every  Kind      | 


^^0t  Grau 
J^l  Hook 

^\ 

IAi03O  Made  o'  tha 
beet  quality  material. 
Has  tempered  steel  blade, 
sharpened  ready  for  us*. 
Shpg.  wt.,  about  1  OCg, 
lb.     Price,  each...  ODZ 


The  Spring  Is  a  great  time  to  do  odd  Jobe  3 

a  around    the    house.     Get    that   saw,    chisel,  g 

g  Plane  or  screwdrtrer   that   you   have  always  a 

S  needed  to  do   a  really  good  Job.     They   are  3 

3  all  in    "Your   Bargain    Book"    and    at   sur-  g 

3  prUingly  low  price*.     See   the  pagea  htfln-  g 

§  nlng  at  820  and  also  on  pagea  839  to  870.       a 


iiiiiiiiitniiHiiiiHiiuHiiniiiuiiiiiiiuniiHiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiF. 


Steel  Spading  Fork 

7IAI830    Hudson  aztra  quality  Solid   Steel 
Spading  Fork.  Four  tempered  and  polished  steel 
tines,  diamond  back  selected  handle,  mal 
leable  "D"  head,  strapped  femila 
Shpg.  wt.,  about  5  lbs.  #1    99 
Price,  each #l.Afc 


85       Reversible 
""    Hillside  Plow 


7 1 OA 1 00  Standard  14- 
ln<'ii  plow  but  by  means  of 
a  li'ver  will  cut  a  furrow  8 
Iri  hps  wide.  While  It  is 
l>r  fiiarlly  Intended  for  hlll- 
»iil<>  plowing.  It  will  turn  a 
f'irrow  equal  to  any  flat 
land  plow.  No  other  plow 
liiH  such  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness.  Clevis  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  long  lever  and 
enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the  width  of  the  furrow  8  inches  wlds  without  stopping  teain. 
Ilium  is  oxtrs  strong  and  Is  rolled  from  a  ateel  bar  to  a  shape  especially  adapted  to  take 
carp  (tt  a  He\ere  strain.  Tlic  standard  and  aubshoe  la  made  of  heavy  malleable  Iron  and  is 
almost  unbreakable.     Bhlwlng  weight,  130  pounds.  -      -    ^ 

I'rl .0.  each  


Bottom  TurnB,iQ 
Freely  and  Lock* 
Automatically 


Seven 

Spring  Tooth 

Cultivator 


$20.85 


Can  0»H"A" 
»hapm  or  "V" 
thape   inwtantly 

Kai-li  side  is  con- 
trolled   by    a    sep- 
arate lever,  for  cul- 
tivating  both  sides 
of    row    or    entire 
spaca   between   two 
rows.       One      side 
may  Ijo  thrown  forward  and 
other  backward  for  hillside 
work.     With  center  tooth  removed 
Mill  straddle  the  row.  Full  wMtli. 
.13    Inches.        Shpg.    wt..    6r.    Iba. 
7  i  9A648      Price,   complete, 
shown   


Creat  Bcrgiun 


7I0A2I43  tVame  built  enth-ely  of  steel.  Arch.  22  In. 
hJKh.  Wheeui  16  it).  hlKh.  Handles  adjustable  and  attach 
direct  to  azlee.  Attachments  Incluil©  two  plows  for  breaking, 
furrowing,  covering,  marking  and  hilling:  two  6-lnch  hoes, 
two  rakes  for  leveling  and  pulverixing;  six  cultivator    ^ 

Price 


teeth  for  deep  cultivation.     Shpg.  wt.,  45  Iba. 


$6.45 


iJ^-'-^f'.^-:^ 


$  1  O  60     For  This  Imitotion 
1 0 —  Black  Leather  Conch 


Stnd  Tor  FREE  Point  Bool 

f>o  not  buy  paint  until  you 
i'f'cw  of  what  it  is  composed.  Wo 
tell  you  tha  formula  of  our  Bver- 
l^otn  Brand  Paint  right  in  this 
""/k.  BO  you  know  what  you  get 
i-ffore  you  buy.  What  you  get 
"'"of  paint  in  the  way  of  pro- 
••ctlon  and  decoration  for  your 
wnldlngs  depends  on  the  Inrra- 
oifiits  used  in  iu  raanufactursu 
Mend  for  this  free  hook  for  tba 
mrormuloD  it  contains. 


Frame  of  selected   quartered  oak;   high 
polish,  golden  o«k  finish.     Covering  Is  imi- 
tation black  leather.     Diamond  tufts.     Thirty-four 
double   cone  sirlnRS,       Length,   78    Inches;   width, 
80    Inchea.       Shipping   weight,    about   90    pounds. 


95A2210.051 


China 
Closet 

06A288  Quartered 

oak  in  K'Oden  Mgh 
gloss  finish.  Fitted 
with  look  and  key, 
adjustable  shelves  and 
casters.  Hel»5ht,  67 
In. :  wi<lth,  37  In.  Or- 
namented fop  gallery. 
Hcntglas^enils  Quar- 
tered oak.  Shipping 
wt.,  aliout  125  lbs. 
Ship  ped  prompt  ly 
from  stock  at  factory 
in  Indiani 


i|^:«?W 


7IA2400 

For  garden 
'purpoaosi 
lias  five  ^-fn.  forged 
•I>rlng  steel  tines  and 
m-ft.  hardwood  bandle. 
Shpg.  wC.  About  S  lbs. 
ITk-e.  yjg 


T 


I 
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Buy  From  New  York  and  Solve  Your  Transportation  Problems 


i- 


Tralfis  f ram 
N«wYork 
lifhUr  loaA- 
mL  traiiM  to 
NTV.lMSTilr 
loactoa  Willi 
maaitieos.    J^ 


Kitchen 
Cabinet 


05AIOIS  Of  selectM  rid  gam.  fin- 
ished golden.  Three-section  cui>board, 
two  with  panel  doors.  Two  blna  in  base, 
each  16HzieVix8  inches.  One  drawer 
ISHtlsVzS  in.  Total  height.  SI  tn.; 
width,  43  in. ;  depth.  25  in.  Top  sec- 
tion, 32  in.  high;  41  in.  wide;  H  in. 
deep.  Base  top,  43x25  in. :  39  in.  high. 
Hhpg  wt.,  no  Iha.  Shipped  pronptly 
from  stock  at  our  Buffalo  warshootsw 


1.: 


■fiFfc  mi    ■    ^  ^ 


t,. 

4- 
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TIGHT  BINDING   TEXT  CUT  OFF 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


April  1,  1918. 


April  1, 


1918. 


The  practical  farmer 
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Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  docs  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
nanow  or  wide. 


THE 


The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


With  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  remoTuig 
plow  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row. 

You  nmed  thi»  now.  Order  direct  or  ihrongh 
your  dealer.      We  give  eervice  that  counts. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md.    - 


Thrift  on  the  Farm 


A  Silo 

Without  a 

Single  Fault 

One-plece  clear  Orejcon 
fir  staves.  Hinged  Cali- 
fornia redwood  doors, 
Automatic  adjii sting 
BtraiKlit  pull  doorway 
ftinipnfT  and  hoop  lugs 
equipped  with  heavy 
car-steel  spring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  con- 
ditions, when  full  or 
empty,  dry  or  wet,  hot 
or  cold. 

Buy  now  at  apecial 
early-  buyer  b  diecount 
and  avoid  aerioua  de- 
lay later.  Write  today 

Factory:— Darby,  Pa. 

0.  Woolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  CROPPING  THE  GARDEN 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  By  making  my 
garden  do  extra  duty  I  raise  enormous 
crops,  considering  the  space  planted. 
The  different  ways  will  suggest  them- 
selves as  the  season  advances.  Most  of 
my  garden  raises  two,  and  parts  of  it 
three  crops  a  season,  which  means  quite 
an  item  in  these  war  times  and  helps 
conserve  lots  of  vegetables.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  I  plant  early 
peas,  between  rows  intended  for  lima 
beans  later,  and  by  the  time  the  beans 
ai-e  ready  for  the  poles,  I  have  marketed 
a  fine  crop  of  peas.  I  plant  head  lettuce 
between  my  onion  sets  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  lettuce  is  marketed  and  as 
soon  as  I  can  pull  a  few  onions  for 
table  use  I  plant  pepper  or  egg-plants 
in  the  vacant  space  and  harvest  a  good 
crop  from  them  after  the  onions  are 
harvested.  As  soon  as  I  dig  my  early 
potatoes  I  plant  celery  on  one  part  and 
on  the  balance  raise  a  fine  crop  of  tur- 
nips. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  I  and  my  garden  are 
doing  our  bit.— Mrs.  C.  H.,  Penna. 


When  I  purchased  a  two-horse  riding 
cultivator  and  still  wanted  to 
plant  a  field  of  corn  in  check  hills  I 
improved  on  my  old  idea  of  covering 
with  a  cultivator.  I  took  two  teeth  oft 
of  each  side  of  the  new  cultivator  and 
put  on  one  large  one  so  that  It  would 
throw  the  soil  over  the  dropped  corn. 
This  left  four  cultivator  teeth,  two  on 
each  side,  to  give  the  ground  an  extra 
harrowing  with  no  extra  effort  when  I 
was  covering. 

I  always  rolled  the  field  after  cover- 
ing so  as  to  get  the  soil  firm  and  level 
and  as  the  corn  was  planted  deep 
enough  I  could  run  the  spike  tooth  har- 
row over  it  before  the  corn  was  up  to 
kill  the  weeds  which  germinated  and 
stop  the  capillary  action. — E.  C.  W., 
Penna. 


yrorid's  Best 
Roofing 


51  M      Cultivating  and  Spraying  Potatoes 


m^-:^i^^t^-i^^ 


Freight 
Paid 


Deafness 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re* 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf, 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
^  ThicKened  Drums*  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
i  DnunStDischarge  from  Ears,  etc. 

<«  Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Ltttlt  Wiretess  Phones  for  th*  Ears'*  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
irhere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  incorporated 
682  Inter-Kouthfin   Hlrtg.,    LoriSV  ILI.E,  K  Y. 

112  Acre  Farm  $3500 
Woman  Must  Sell 

Only  2  niUi'n  to  town,  near  rnnninK  factorlPB  for  to- 
inatof'ii  anrt  «we^t  pi>ti\ti>f*;  entiniated  .KK)  cordn  wood 
and  no.OOO  naw  timber;  IV)  appWti.  Mm  peachen;  80acrea 
UllaKe,  15-cow  wlrpfencert.  dprUiK-waterPd  paHtiire; 
good  7-room  hnii^f.  biK  maple  nhade,  nplendld  water, 
barn  and  stable;  |I.VK)  down  and  ea«.v  term*;  immed- 
iate pofweseion .  Traveling  InMtructtonn  to  nee  thl«  Mr 
Marvland  trade  pafce  29  Htrout'a  CataloKiie,  ropy 
mailed  free.  E  A  8TROIIT  FA  KM  AOENCY. 
DRPT.  1880.  I^ud  Title  Bldg..  Pbiladelpbis,  Pa. 


WORKING  LESS— DOING  MORE 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:  Most  farmers' 
wives  are  practicing  thrift  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability.  But  many  of  us  waste 
time  and  strength  in  labor  that  counts 
little.  Housekeepers  are  often  slaves 
to  the  daily  round  and  here  is  where  we 
should  study  to  cut  out  needless  tasks. 
The  fireless  cooker  helps  us,  as  so  much 
can  be  done  up  beforehand  and  dishes 
from  it  are  never  dried  or  burned,  so 
are  easily  cleaned. 

When  baking  see  how  often  you  can 
use  one  dish  for  several  purposes.  You 
can  stir  biscuit  or  corn  bread  in  the 
mixing  bowl  you  have  just  used  for 
cake.  A  frying  pan  which  is  clean  ex- 
cept for  grease,  can  be  set  aside,  covered 
and  used  again  Why  wash  it?  Time 
can  be  used  to  better  purpose.  See  how 
many  things  you  can  simply  rinse  and 
drain  and  put  away  without  wiping. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  with 
these  suggestions  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  others. 

Ironing  is  made  lighter  by  having 
everything  nicely  folded  beforehand. 
This  work  can  be  done  when  you  are 
sitting  down.  Many  articles,  as  towels 
and  sheets,  can  then  be  pressed,  folded, 
and  look  well  to  lay  in  the  drawer. 
Every  day  underwear  can  be  taken 
from  the  line  and  hung  in  the  closet. 
It  seems  good  to  a  busy,  weary  woman 
to  see  the  pile  of  clean  clothes  melt 
away. 

If  we  are  to  have  time  for  reading, 
calling,  the  garden  or  church  work  we 
must  eliminate  needless  drudgery. — 
Mrs.  E.  W.  D.,  California. 


SAVING  THE  DRESSMAKER'S  TIM)E 
Dear  Thrift  Eddtor:  Every  spring 
about  a  week  before  the  dressmaker 
is  due  at  our  house  on  her  semi-annual 
visit  I  go  over  the  sewing  machlna 
All  bits  of  thread  are  cleaned  from 
beneath  the  mechanism  so  they  will  not 
get  in  the  way  of  the  shuttle.  If  there 
is  too  much  oil  I  wipe  it  away  with 
a  cloth.  Gummed  oil  about  the  oil  holes 
is  cut  out  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of 
gasoline  on  it.  Then  I  oil  the  machine 
thoroughly,  tighten  the  belt,  if  needed, 
and  adjust  the  tension.  A  few  minutes 
for  these  details  often  saves  an  hour'g 
time  when  the  dressmaker  is  ready  to 
begin  work.— L.  G.  H.,  Penna. 


"ll«o"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanised  Hoot- 
ngs.  Sidings ,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  PMIsht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  leas;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proOta.  Ask  for  Book 
No.'lSS 


6ARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Stael  Garages.  Set 
gp  any  place.   Send  postal  for 


FR£E 

Samples  & 

i  Roofing  Book 


^  Household  Guide 

A  wonderful  book  for  the  farm 
housewife.  A  collection  of  recipes — 
not  only  covering  cooking,  but  the 
whole  range  of  household  duties,  care 
of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants,  etc. 
— contributed  from  their  experience 
by  farm  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  a  prize  competition.  364  pages 
of  helpful  suggestions  to  lighten  the 
daily  round  of  the  farm  housekeeper. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents  or 

P^)1?P    with  OB*  3-y«ar  subscription  to 
r  IxlLlIs    TIm  Practical  Farmer  fw  $1.28 


USEFUL  IDEAS  FOR  THE 
HOUSEWIFE. 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  We  are  making 
maple  syrup  on  our  farm  for  our  use 
and  to  sell.  I  find  it  to  be  a  fuel  saver 
to  place  an  agate  kettle  of  water  in  the 
oven,  while  preparing  breakfast.  A 
12-quart  kettle  will  heat  to  boiling  point 
saving  fuel  and  time  also. 

All  have  not  maple  trees,  so  I  have 
made  with  good  success  "corn  cob 
syrup."  Boil  20  cobs  with  five  quarts  of 
water,  strain  after  boiling  30  minutes 
and  add  five  pounds  brown  sugar.  It 
is  very  nutritious  and  cheap,  much 
better  than  cheap  store  syrup. 

Dry  orange  peel,  grate  it  and  use  for 
flavoring.  Thus  saving  enough  to  buy 
a  thrift  stamp.  I  bake  more  potatoes 
now  and  thus  save  the  fat.  I  take  two 
thin  sheets  and  put  newspapers  between 
them,  then  tack  with  white  darning 
cotton,  No.  12,  every  six  inches  and 
around  the  edge.  This  makes  a  very- 
warm  bed  or  mattress  cover.  It  saves 
buying  cotton  and  Is  much  warmer. 

I  make  aprons  and  kitchen  towels  out 
of  cotton  feed  bags  which  come  from  the 
feed  store. — Mrs.  H.  H.,  New  York. 


WALKn  mUSIING  CO., 
p.  t.  Iti  IS2I  rUloMphia,  Pa. 


NEW  USE  FOR  RIDING  CULTIVATOR 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  I  guess  I  was 
too  lazy  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
method  of  covering  corn  with  a  hoe, 
so  looked  around  for  a  way  to  do  it 
quicker.  I  hit  on  using  the  one-horse 
cultivator  by  arranging  it  so  that  two 
shovels  threw  the  soil  from  both  sides 
back  into  the  small  trench  made  by 
the    marker. 

Using  one  horse  on  this  coverer,  I 
found,  however,  that  he  very  often 
stepped  on  a  dropped  hill  of  corn  and 
either  badly  scattered  it  or  pressed  it 
down  so  far  that  it  did  not  come  up 
even  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  I 
overcame  this  difficulty  by  hitching 
two  horses  to  the  coverer.  It  was  a 
little  too  much  power  for  such  a  small 
implement,  but  worked  well. 


TURNING  JUNK  INTO  CASH. 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  Many  will  be 
surprised  at  the  nice  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  made  by  a  thorough  clean- 
up of  the  house,  yards  and  barns  and 
then  selling  the  old  junk  to  dealers  in 
this  material.  The  war  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  many  things  and  old  metals, 
rubber  and  even  old  paper  and  rags 
will  sell  for  good  money. 

A  couple  of  boys  can  frequently  col- 
lect a  large  amount  of  this  material 
and  at  the  same  time  favor  their  friends 
by  cleaning  up  the  yards  and  buildings. 
If  located  near  a  large  city,  it  may  pay 
to  ship  to  some  reliable  city  dealer.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  isn't  wiser 
to  sell  to  your  local  man  if  you  have 
only  a  small  amount  and  a  large  haul. — 
W.  O.  B.,  New  York. 


York  Drills  Wear  Veil 


^  Long  jtmn  of  wear  and  freedom  from  repair  btllii  makt 
Itbe  York  Force  Feed  Orain  and  Kerliliier  Drill  worth  mot-e, 
thuugh  it  duel  not  cost  more.  Poiitive  force  feed  of  grain 
and  fertilizer,  with  chain  drive.  No  cog  gears  to  wear  nut 
or  get  loat.  Fertiliter  and  grain  feed  independent  and 
initantly  itopped  or  regulated  while  Drill  if  in  operttioa. 
High  grade  iteel  savei  weight  and  increaies  itrenitth  Im- 
proved caat  and  iteel  bearings  defy  the  wear  where  mutt 
wear  comet.  Don't  buy  a  Drill,  CultivAtor,  Harrow.  Lime 
Spreader,  Potato 
Diftger  or  any  uthar 
piece  of  Farm  Ma 
ehinery  befora 
writing  for  our 
ipecial  catalog 
State  what  ma' 
chine  you 
snd  give  your 
daaler'i  name. 

Henrh  ft 

Dromirold  Co 

1526  Sixth  Ave..  York.  Fa^ 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


HORSK-NION,  BULL. 

•TROMO,   PIO-TIOHT. 
Made  of  Open  Eearth  wire 
heavily  MlTanlxed— ftHtrooK 
durable, lons-laattnK,  ruatrre- 
■latlnff  fence.  Sold  direct  to  tiM 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Bera'sa  few  of  our  big  value* 
t«-lii«h  No«  PoiMO  - 11  y«  «  rod 
47-lnoh  Perm  Pene«-  S1)ie  a  rod 
inoh  Poultry  Ponoo  >  94Hc  a  rod 
,    Spooial  Priooa  on  Oalv.  ■artoed  Wirt 
Our  bltr  Catalog'  of  fence  Talaeo  abowa  lOo  gtylM 
and  belgbts  of  Farm,  Poultrr  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
redaoed  inonej-daTlng  prloea.  It's  free.  Write  today, 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  224  Munoio,  Ind. 
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Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sinffle  bag— 

they're  worth  money  to  you.  T^icea  ar« 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
Bat  b«  aure  you  set  our  price*  befora 
rou  •eHasinRle  one.  Wci(uarante« moat 
liberal  Kradinir.  Ovir  20  year*  in  boal- 
neaa  ia  your  aaaurance  of  a  equare  deal 
•very  tima.  We  buy  any  quantity. 
Freisht  paid  on  all  ahlinienta  to 
I  Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  aatiafao> 
tion  ia.  Write  quick,  aUtJns  what  yoo 
have.    Addreaa 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

I  89  Dock  St.        St.  Louia,  Mo. 


PAYS 

HIGHEST: 


^  Q  t^ 

BAGS 


'^^mr'. 


[mown 

FENCE! 

_^iwi 

Wonderful    Mosey 

Serine  t'encp  Hook.  160   2l<P'ar  RodUVl 

Htylna  Uatea  and  UarbWire.  I— -_-   ^--— J 

^OIRCCT  FROM  FACTOHY-FREICHT 

PAID.     All  heavy   DOUBLK    OAU 

VANIZED  WIKES.     2Icpcrroduo. 

Gat  free  Book  and  Bample  to  text- 

Irem  Fnm  &  Win  C«..  Dipt  53    CHirelMft^ 

Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
bufiinegs  opportunities  offer  you  indei>»'"(lcnce| 
Farm  landR  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated 
landK    $;i.')   to    f.'iO.        Twenty    years  to  pay. 

f2,0()(»  loan  in  improvements,  or  rcady-nia(l« 
arms.  Loan  of  Ilvestoclt.  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  iin- 
provments,  personal  property  or  "vestof*- 
(Jood  marlcets,  churcl»e«,  scliools,  roads.  tei«| 
phones.  Excellent  climate — crops  and  li*e* 
Rtocli  prove  it.  Special  homeseekors'  tare 
f-ertlflcates.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Aijan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  -V,*°? 
Hranch,  CanadiAn  Pacific  Railway.  WZ:>  Nlntn 
Avenue,   Calgary,   Alberta. — Adv. 


Frott-proof  Cabbage  Plants 

drown  in  the  open  tlelrt.  BtronK  and  h*'''^Vi"ni' 
make  hPHdn  from  two  to  three  wpekn  ahead  "'  J'jljj 
house  Rrown  plant*.  Prlc«".  ftOO  for  f  1  ••''''•: 'UmJ: 
f<>r«2..%0,'pow(pald.  Hy  exprett*.  »2.<K)|m  r  ''"So 
over;4000at  $1.75;  over  9000at  »1  .."iO  P'-r  Hjw 
Patau  aad  taaata  plaaU  ready  ivr.  Kth.  Wrifr  U't  prK' 
PIEDMONT  riiANT  TO.. 
Albsay,  Oa..  »■«    «lr*«nTlll«.  **■  ^- 


SEE-SAW 

Concrete  Mixer 


A  new  Idea  that  Ukee  the  backacbe  Md  wet  fe" 
out  of  the  work.  Will  pay  for  iteelf  on  <>"*{„, 
A  batch  mixer  tbat  aaveo  &«  of  the  cement.  »«^J1 
than  a  barrel  mixer  for  blocks,  tile,  or  poet«.  «»- 
The  men  like  It.    Prloo.  lift.  .     ,,._^«ia. 

nmtUm  8M«yer  C*..  c£iiH«CtMvUtoiVlr£Wi» 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

«r    T,uv  12  00  for  the  best,  |1.00  for  the  next  beet  and  60  cenU  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
.Pool     All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuBSlon  and 
'*''*"rBubject8  for  future  discussion.    ContrlbuUona  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


r..i-ic  NO.  1241,  APRIL  15.— Stationary  gaso- 

'in,,     and     kerosene     engines.       We     know 

uliat  use  they  were  this  winter  so  now  tell 

lis  liow  you   use   them   during  the  summer 

help  with  the  farm  and  indoor  work  of 

oil  kinds.     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to 

Sow   much   work  $1.00   worth   ©f  fuel    will 

do  lor  you? 

nvpic  No.  1242,  May  1. — What  can  be  done 

after  May  1  to  help  have  a  successful  crop 

of  small  fruits  this  yearV     What  way  have 

vou  found  pays  best  to  market  it  ?    To  what 

'extent  should  the  general  farmer  with  100 

acres  of  land  be  interested  in  small  fruits? 

iroiMc  No.  1243,  May  15. — To  keep  up  a 
milking  dairy  herd  is  it  better  to  raise 
the  heifer  calves  or  buy  fresh  cows?  How 
,jo  vou  handle  the  calves  until  they  are 
(.ne  year  old?  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
raise  them  until  they  come  into  profit  V 


S.  M.  T.,  Upland,  Pa.— The  most  im- 
portant point  in  securing  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  is  to  have  a  thoroughly 
prepared  seed  bed  and  then  take  care 
of  the  plants  as  they  grow.  When  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  first  come  through 
the  ground  we  give  the  first  cultiva- 
tion by  taking  a  light  drag  harrow 
over  the  field  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  after  the  dew  is  off.  This  kills 
most  of  the  weeds  which  are  coming 
up  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  quick- 
ly and  easily  done.  We  do  it  late  in 
the  day  because  the  stems  of  the  plants 
are  not  brittle  and  will  not  break  off 
so  easily  as  when  they  are  rigid  and 
stiffenend  by  the  dew.  After  this  we 
aim  to  cultivate  with  a  sulky  cultiva- 
tor as  long  as  possible  about  once  a 
week.  When  the  vines  get  too  large  for 
that  machine  we  use  a  one-horse  culti- 
vator.  At  all  times  we  aim  to  keep  the 
rows  level  rather  than  ridged,  for  in  our 
soil  ndglng  is  not  very  successful, 
especially  if  a  drought  occurs  in  the 
later  part  of  the  season. 

Our  spraying  really  commences  with 
the  soaking  of  the  seed  in  formalin 
solution  before  planting.  We  dip  the 
seed  in  a  barrel  about  two-thirds  full 
of  a  formalin  solution,  one  pint  to  forty 
gallons  of  water.  The  seed  are  then 
laid  out  to  dry  and  after  cutting  are 
ready  to  plant.  When  the  plants  are 
six  to  ten  inches  high  we  try  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  If  favorable 
weather  for  blight  occurs  we  repeat 
about  every  two  weeks,  putting  in  arse- 
nate of  lead  after  the  second  spraying 
to  catch  the  bugs  as  well. 

As  we  grow  only  a  few  acres  of  pota- 
toes we  use  a  barrel  sprayer  with  a 
double  row  attachment  that  we  made 
ourselves,  of  lead  pipe.  We  put  the 
barrel  in  a  cart  and  one  man  drives 
and  pumps  while  the  other  sprays  the 
plants.  It  is  not  a  difficult  job  and 
does  not  take  long  to  spray  a  good  many 
rows  on  a  calm  morning. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  spraying  Is  a  success  in  so  far 
as  securing  a  better  and  more  perfect 
crop  of  tubers.  We  shall  not  have  to 
set  any  extra  equipment  this  year  but 
we  shall  not  plant  as  many  because  of 
the  labor  shortage. 


J-  M.  C,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Potatoes 
are  largely  water  and  we  have  found 
that  the  more  water  we  can  hold  in 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  plant  Just 
*hen  it  needs  it  the  larger  our  crop 
*ill  be.  We  begin  cultivating  before 
the  potatoes  come  up,  always  going 
over  the  patch  at  least  twice  with  a 
*Pike  tooth  harrow,  the  last  time  just 
^_hen  the  vines  are  breaking  through 
tne  ground,  in  fact  it  does  not  hurt  If 
jorae  of  them  are  up.  This  kills 
thousands  of  weeds  before  they  have 
"""f  h  of  a  start  and  saves  a  lot  of  work 
'ater  on. 

When  the  vines  are  up  enough  to 
r\M  ^^^  rows,  we  use  the  two-horse 
ndlng  cultivator  and  set  the  teeth  deep 

ne  first  time.  After  this  we  like  to 
^uitivate  them  enough  to  keep  the 
Kjound  loose  and  free  from  weeds. 
'^hen  the  vines   get   so   large  that   we 

Jink  v^e  will  net  be  able  to  get  through 
j"^"".  again  we  set  the  cultivator  so  as 
',   ^hJ^ow    a    little    earth    against    the 

Ilk    i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  much,  as  we  do  not 

*e  to  dig  too  deep  between  the  rows 

8  we  have  found  on  investigation  they 

ah«  *       ^^  ^^^8.     We   plant   the   seed 

•"out  five  Inches  deep  and  If  we  have 

J 'yy/  Inch  ridge  think  we  get  the  best 

'^a'ts  under  our  conditions. 

'^^  bugs  we  use  Paris  green  and  ap- 


ply It  dry  with  a  powder  gun.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  with  this  method  in 
order  not  to  apply  too  much  and  thus 
burn  the  foliage,  so  this  year  we  are 
planning  to  spray  it  on  as  a  liquid. 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — My 
plan  of  growing  Irish  potatoes,  while 
only  in  a  moderate  way,  is  to  manure 
the  ground  well  in  autumn,  and  break 
it  about  six  inches  deep.  I  have  grown 
mostly  the  early  Ohio.  This  variety 
can  go  to  market  early,  or  it  keeps 
well   for  winter  use. 

I  plant  during  April.  The  manure 
Is  well  rotted,  and  just  in  the  right 
place  to  give  large  yields  of  tubers.  So 
1  only  will  disk  and  harrow  the  surface 
of  the  ground  before  planting.  I  fur- 
row the  ground  as  deep  as  it  has  been 
broken,  using  a  big  single  shovel  plow. 
I  make  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
drop  one  section,  of  a  potato,  cut  to 
one  eye,  In  a  place.  These  hills  I  make 
15  inches  apart. 

I  give  a  good  harrowing  just  as  the 
plants  begin  to  show  through  the 
ground.  I  then  give  frequent  cultlva^ 
tions  until  the  crop  Is  laid  by.  I  cover 
the  cut  seed  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
and  during  the  cultivation  I  keep  the 
surface  tolerably  level.  I  do  not  ridge 
the  ground  any  more  than  plowing  the 
crop  some  four  or  five  times. 

For  killing  the  Colorado  beetles,  I 
use  only  a  level  teaspoonful  of  Paris 
green  to  one  gallon  of  water.  That 
used  twice  a  week  until  the  crop  ma- 
tures prevents  any  foliage  being  de- 
stroyed, and  does  no  injury  to  the 
vines.  I  use  a  spray  pump,  and  can 
quickly  go  over  half  an  acre  of  ground. 


F.  B.,  Phila.,  Pa. — I  will  give  you 
my  experience  spraying  potatoes.  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  but  had  a  war  garden 
last  summer,  along  with  fifty  or  sixty 
other  "do  your  bit"  men.  If  you  real 
farmers  could  have  seen  the  pains  (and 
blisters)  taken  to  nurse  these  gardens 
along  you  would  stop  talking  about  the 
hard  work  on  a  farm,  because  every 
one  of  us  worked  three  times  as  hard 
as  farmers  do  with  their  potatoes. 
After  the  usual  preparation  the  potatoes 
were  planted,  eyes  up  (we  were  very 
careful  about  this).  As  soon  as  the 
plants  appeared  we  started  to  cultivate 
them,  and,  when  about  six  inches  high, 
started  to  spray,  using  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and»arsenate  of  lead  on  mostly  all 
the  potatoes.  We  sprayed  about  every 
ten  days — and  the  vines  made  a  dandy 
full  growth  but  finally  started  to  turn 
black  on  the  tips.  Before  the  end  of 
the  season  one  man's  patch,  which  did 
not  receive  any  spraying,  looked  sick, 
nothing  but  stems  sticking  up  in  half 
the  rows. 

My  patch  was  all  right  and  I  nursed 
these  rows  like  a  sick  baby,  keeping  up 
with  the  spraying  and  cultivating. 
Well,  the  time  came  for  digging  them 
and  I  was  a  little  afraid  to  look,  but 
screwed  up  my  courage  and  went  ahead. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  potatoes 
— just  the  loveliest  little  things  you 
ever  saw — none  of  them  larger  than  a 
walnut.  Of  course,  I  do  not  blame 
their  size  on  the  spraying.  We  took 
good  care  of  the  tops,  but  underneath 
the   soil   lacked   something. 

S.  P.  H.,  Beverly,  N.  J. — Last  year 
we  worked  out  a  new  way  to  spray 
our  potatoes  which  saved  us  a  lot  of 
labor.  We  bought  a  four-nozzle  attach- 
ment which  we  rigged  up  with  our 
orchard  spray-barrel  pump  and  a  two- 
wheel  one-horse  cart.  We  arranged  it 
80  that  we  were  able  to  do  four  rows 
on  each  trip  across  the  patch  and  it 
only  required  two  persons,  one  to  drive 
and  one  to  pump.  We  were  not  troubled 
with  the  blight  so  only  sprayed  for  the 
potato  beetle  and  found  arsenate  of  lead 
more  effective  than  Paris  green,  which 
we  formerly  used.  We  mixed  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  with 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Where  we  lived  formerly  we  had  to 
spray  for  blight  and  used  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  success.  We  used  the 
5-5-50  formula,  that  is  five  younds  blue 
stone,  five  pounds  lime  and  fifty  gallons 
of  water. 


Tadke  the  diill  out 


of  early  rising 


At  arising  time— the  coldest*  chilliest  part  of  the  day— the  whole  bouse  can 
be  at  balmy  at  a  June  day  with  IDEAL  heating 

4    ■ 

Why  don't  you  enjoy  this  wonderful  comfort,  which  is  so  econom- 
ical? Spend  part  of  your  improvement  money  for  IDEAL  heating. 
It  is  the  safest  and  most  beneficial  investment  you  can  make.  It 
means  as  much  to  you  as  a  bumper  crop  at  high  prices. 

For  any  farm  houte 


iteiCANx  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  '^Iboilers 


Whether  your  houte  hat  a  cdlar  or 
water  {M-ewure  doet  not  matter,  be- 
cause IDEAL  Boilert  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiatort  can  be  put  in  any 
house,  anywhere,  with  splendid  re- 
■ultt.  Thousands  of  farmert  today 
enjoy  the  labor-taving,  cleanly  and  econon^cal  IDEAL  heating. 

Farm  success  depends  on  home  comfort 

You  will  always  find  a  prosperous  farm  where  IDEAL  heating  hat  changed  the 

house  into  a  home.  IDEAL  Boilers  bum  the  cheaper  fuels- 
hard  and  soft  coal,  wood,  lignite,  slaclc, 
screenings— and  are  the  greatest  heat 
developers— now  saving  over  milUont 
of  tons  to  their  users.  Most  easily  op- 
erated. No  more  work  than  to  run  one 
stove  for  one  room.  No  coal  gat  or 
dust  and  the  outfit  of  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  will  out- 
last even  the  building  itself. 

Send  for  large  Olustrated 
catalog'ideal  Heating'yree 

IDEAL  heating  Yor  the  home  it  thor- 
oughly explained  and  illustrated  in 
thit  complete  catalog  which  we  want 
you  to  read.  An  inquiry  placet  yoa 
under  no  obligation  to  buy— but  get 
the  facts  from  this  book. 


lOEAL  BolUr  loel 
pota  mis  tha  «lr  aad 
coal  (aaea  aa  la  • 
Bodara  (at  maatla. 
cstractlag  ALL  tb« 
:  Iras  tb«  fuel. 


Oar  IDBAL  Hot  Watat 
Sapply  Boilert  will  aupply 
pleaS^  ol  wafm  watcf  lot 
Bom*  aad  atock  at  amaU 
coat  ol  lew  dolUn  tof  t««l 
tof  aaaaoB. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
era.  Noezcluaive 
agents. 


Write  to 
Department  W- 
Chkaeo 


AMER^CMffADIATOl^rOiWPANY 


iiniiir 


|»MUilfl 
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IScenes  of  VrospetUfl 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmert 
who  have  accented  Canada's  generoua  offer  to  settle  on  home* 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  goed  farm  land  at  919.  to  tSO.  per 
•ere— get  $S.  a  hutliel  ffer  wheal  and  ralee  SO  te  4f 
buehelt  to  the  aere  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatch- 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homttttad  of  ISO  Akm  FrM 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
lldds  have  averaged  20  t)ushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushds 
to  the   acre.     Wonderful  crops  also  ol 
Oatt,  Barley  and  Flas.  Mixed  Ferm- 

iNe  is  M  proStibM  an  Indaatry  M  wnko  rmi>* 
fne.  Oood  acboota.  eharahaa.  oMfhats  eoaraD* 
Mnt.  dioMt*  •xMUMt.  Writ*  for  IHantor* 
•ad  partlenlan  m  te  redoead  railway  rataa 
to  8i^.  of  ImaicratioB.  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Oanodlan  Govwrmnant  Aeaot 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


Mirs.  Robinson  was  just  going  into 
the  house  after  feeding  her  chickens 
when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Polly  and 
Laddie  coming  up  the  lane  on  their 
way  from  school.  She  called  to  them 
and  they  both  started  to  run  up  the  hill 
to  her. 

"Well  children,  how  did  you  like 
school  today?"  was  her  first  question. 

"It  was  just  fine,"  answered  Polly, 
"and  the  teacher  was  good  to  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Laddie,  "but  some  of  the 
boys  thought  I  was  easy,  but  I  showed 
them.  You  bet  I  have  to  get  square 
with  a  couple  of  them  pretty  soon." 
"But  remember,  son,"  cautioned  Mrs. 
Robinson,  "every  new  boy  in  a  school 
has  to  be  teased  a  certain  amount  the 
first  day  just  as  a  kind  of  initiation." 
"What's  initiation?"  asked  laddie. 
"Well,  you  look  that  up  In  the  diction- 
ary at  school  tomorrow,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

When  the  children  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Robinson  showed  them 
the  shelf  where  they  were  to  put  their 
lunch  boxes  when  they  came  home  every 
afternoon  and  where  their  hats  and 
coats  were  to  hang  when  they  came  in 
at  night. 

"Now,  while  I  am  getting  supper 
ready,  why  don't  you  two  go  down  to 
the  barn  and  watch  Daddy  milk  the 
cows?"   asked    Mrs.   Robinson. 

"Do  you  have  cows?"  said  Laddie  in 
surprise.  "Why,  I  have  never  seen  a 
real  live  cow." 

"When  I  was  sick  one  time,"  volun- 
teered Polly,  "we  got  a  pint  bottle  of 
milk  every  day  from  the  milkman  in 
our  street." 

"Yes,  but  the  rest  of  us  never  had 
any."  said  Laddie.  "We  just  had  tea 
to  drink.  Weak  tea  and  bread,  that's 
what  we  grew  up  on." 

"Well,  you  will  get  plenty  of  milk  to 
drink  here,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  "but, 
you  two  go  down  to  the  barn  now  be- 
fore all  the  milking  is  finished." 

On  their  short  walk  to  the  barn,  which 
was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  house, 
Polly  and  Laddie  both  thought  how 
good  their  new  mother  was  to  them, 
how  like  their  own  and  how  different 
from  the  other  city  women  they  had 
known.  They  had  a  little  difficulty  in 
flinding  where  the  cows  were  because 
the  barn  seemed  so  big  to  them  and 
had  so  many  doors,  but  finally  they 
found  the  right  place  and  the  sight 
which  met  their  eyes  almost  dumb- 
founded them.  What  would  you  think 
If  you  had  never  seen  a  cow  before  and 
then  suddenly  saw  twenty  of  them, 
standing  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other, 
all  so  much  alike  you  could  hardly  tell 
one  from   the  other? 

"My,"  exclaimed  Laddie,  as  Silas,  the 
hired  man  was  passing  with  a  big  can 
full  of  milk,  "do  all  those  cows  give 
milk?" 

"None  of  them  do,  we  have  to  take 
it  from  them,"   replied   Silas,  thinking 


to  get  even  with  the  boy  for  the  remark 
he  made  when  they  first  met.  Its  sar- 
casm however  was  lost  on  Laddie  be- 
cause he  observed  two  queer  looking 
buckets  with  a  lot  of  rubber  hose  at- 
tached standing  between  four  of  the 
C0W3  and  there  was  a  strange  pumping 
noise  and  a  gasoline  engine  running  in 
a  little  shed  outside. 

"Oh!  look"  said  Laddie  to  Polly, 
"each  cow  has  her  name  up  over  her 
head.  I  will  know  right  away  what  to 
call  each  one." 

"Yes,  but  don't  they  have  long  names 
and  a  big  number,"  replied  Polly. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  came  up  just  at 
this  time,  heard  Polly's  remark  and  ex- 
plained how  the  cows  had  family  names 
just  as  persons  and  that  the  numbers 
showed  they  were  all  recorded  in  books 
something  like  the  county  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  people. 

"We  just  call  them  by  their  first 
names  however,"  said  Mr.  Robinson. 
"This  one  you  see  we  call  Bessie.  But 
Silas  and  I  have  finished  now  and  we 
are  going  to  the  house.  Do  you  want 
to  come  or  stay  and  look  at  the  cows 
a  little  longer?" 

"Let's    stay    a    few    minutes,"    volun- 

"All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Robinson, 
"then  we  will  go." 

They  had  no  more  than  gone  before 
Laddie  spoke  the  magic  word  to  Bessie. 

Immediately  every  cow  stopped  eat- 
ing and  all  would  have  started  talking 
at  once,  if  each  had  not  felt  hurt  that 
Laddie  had  chosen  to  speak  to  Bessie 
first. 

"Good  gracious,"  said  Bessie,  "what 
are  we  cows  coming  to  next?  We  have 
every  convenience  Imaginable  in  this 
barn  and  now  you  come  along  and  talk 
to  us.  How  did  you  ever  get  that  word?" 

"Sometime  I  will  tell  you"  said  Lad- 
die, "but  I  am  wondering  now  about 
your  neck;  don't  It  get  stiff  between 
those  two  Iron  bars?" 

"Oh,  my  no"  replied  Bessie.  "See,  I 
can  move  it  this  way  and  that  way, 
forward  and  backward  and  I  can  lie 
down  or  stand  up." 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  be  outside?" 
asked  Laddie. 

"No  Indeed,"  answered  Bessie,  "ex- 
cept now  that  summmer  is  coming  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  change  of  scene. 
Otherwise,  you  see  I  have  water  before 
me  whenever  I  want  it,  get  plenty  of 
green  food  just  like  pasture  out  of 
that  silo  and  a  clean  place  with  plenty 
of  soft  straw  to  lie  down." 

"Well  you  do  have  it  easy,"  admitted 
Laddie. 

"Listen!"  said  Polly,  that  is  some- 
body calling  us  to  supper." 

"Yes.  Goodby,"  said  Laddie,  "I  have 
a  lot  more  questions  to  ask  all  of  you 
sometime  since  I  know  all  of  your 
names.     My  name  is  Laddie." 

{Continued  next  issue.) 


Keep  a  record  of  those  war  gardens 
and  canning  clubs.  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  some  more  questions  about  them 
later — and  perhaps  there  will  be  some 
more  prizes  then. 

Now  one  of  our  New  Jersey  Girls 
(Theresa  Hoplel-)  has  offered  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  think  is  fine.  She  sug- 
gests that  each  of  us  who  can  knit 
make  a  block  for  a  Red  Cross  Hospital 
quilt,  that  I  have  them  put  together, 
and  that  we  present  the  finished  quilt — 
or  several  of  them  If  enough  blocks 
come  in — to  the  Red  Cross  In  the  name 
of  the  P.  I.  0.  Club. 

What  do  you  think  of  it — Isn't  It  a 
dandy  scheme?  And  will  you  help 
Theresa  and  me  make  it  a  success? 

The  blocks  may  be  of  any  color  and 
kind  of  wool — the  brighter  and  more  at- 
tractive the  better — but  should  all  be 
six  inches  square,  plain  knitting,  and 
should  be  of  a  substantial  weight  of 
wool. 

Tell  you  what  I'll  do!     I  never  knit 


anything  In  my  life,  but  I  know  hoic, 
and  to  start  the  ball  a-rolling  ril  be  the 
first  volunteer — your  Uncle  George  will 
knit  a  block!!    Now  who  will  join  me? 

Come  on  P.  I.  O.'s — girls  and  h&yaJ. 
be  good  fellows!  You  know  these 
quilts  are  used  In  the  hospitals  to  make 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors  comfortable — not  one  of  us  but 
would  make  an  effort  to  help  them,  is 
there? 

Just  write  me  a  postal  card  quick 
Say  "Dear  Uncle  George:  You  can  de^ 
pend  on  me  for  a  block" — then  sign 
your  name  and  write  your  address.  As 
soon  as  you've  mailed  the  card  get  busy 
— don't  let  the  work  lag — and  we'll  have 
a  quilt  done  In  no  time! 

"Who'll  be  the  first  volunteer? 

Yours  to  help 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

1  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
your  letters  about  how  you  are  helping 
to  win  the  war  and  to  learn  what  you 
are  planning  to  do  this  season.  What  a 
lot  of  war  gardens  and  canning  clubs 
we  are  going  to  have — and  they  surely 
will  help  too! 

Now,  don't  pet  Impatient — I  won't 
keep  you  waiting  any  longer — 
here  are  the  P.  I.  O.'s  who  won  the 
war  work  prizes  (neckties  for  the  boys, 
books  for  the  girls): 

Marie  Hetzsch,  Maryland. 

Wm.    H.    Dennington,    Pennsylvania. 

Jessie  Muncaster,   Maryland. 

Margaret  A.  Steele,  Maryland. 

Louise  Sweeney,   Maryland. 

Daisy    Ruban,   New   Jersey. 

Roy  Ferrier,  Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth  Cronin,  Maryland. 

Irene   Morrison.   West   Virginia. 

^oris  Morse,  Pennsylvania. 


What  do  you  think  of  Maryland? 
They  must  be  some  workers  down 
there,  don't  you  think  so? 

The  war  gardens  you  are  working, 
the  Thrift  Stamps  you  are  buying,  the 
Fairs  and  Sales  you  are  having  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  camp  work  and  the  sacrifices  you 
are  making  to  conserve  food  are  all 
helping  the  great  cause — but  more  than 
that  they  are  doing  you  good. 

It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic and  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  every  good  cause.  Every  boy  or  girl 
who  works  with  a  will  to  help  win  the 
war  will  not  only  have  a  part  in  the 
victory  that  Is  surely  coming  to  us  but 
will  grow  Into  a  better  man  or  woman 
for  the  effort. 

Many  of  you  have  written  me  not 
only  what  you  have  done  but  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  stick 
to  It  and  write  me  from  time  to  time 
how    you    are    coming    along    with    It. 


One  of  my  Maryland  boys — Henry 
BroMw— who  "thinks  farming  is  just 
fine"  milks  two  cows  every  morning 
and,  with  his  brother,  has  the  care  of 
thirteen  little  lambs;  besides  this  he's 
going  to  make  a  garden  as  soon  as  it  is 
warm  enough — and  he's  only  eleven. 
Good  for  you  Henry;  they  make  farm- 
ers— real  farmers —  young  down  your 
way. 

Will  John  Vanartsdalen,  who  writes 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  help  P.  I.  O.  to 
prosper  in  his  neighborhood,  please  tell 
me  his  address;  he  didn't  mention  It, 
and  I  couldn't  make  out  the  postmark 
on  the  envelope. 

In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  our 
members  tell  us  about  the  games  they 
play — so  we  can  play  them  too — Jessie 
Muncaster,  Maryland,  sends  me  this: 

For  out-doors  I  like  to  play  "Kick  the 
Can."  It  is  played  very  much  like  "I  Spy." 
One  person  has  to  go  "It."  You  take  an 
old  tin  can  and  place  it  on  the  ground  up- 
side-down. The  one  who  Is  "It"  stands  one 
side  and  all  the  others  stand  on  the  other 
side/  One  kicks  the  can  as  hard  as  possible 
so  as  to  send  It  a  long  distance  and  allow 
more  time  to  hide.  While  the  person  w^ho  is 
•it"  goes  to  get  the  can  and  place  it  right 
again,  the  rest  go  and  hide.  Then  after 
the  can  is  placed  right  he  or  she  hunts  for 
the  others  who  have  hidden  and  on  finding 
one  calls  his  or  her  name  and  touches  the 
top  of  the  can.  But  If  one  £omes  In  without 
being  caught,  he  or  she  may  kick  the  can 
and  all  who  have  been  caught  may  hide  over 
again  and  the  one  who  Is  "It"  has  ^o  hunt 
all  over  again  after  setting  up  the  can.  The 
more  who  play  the  more  fun  It  is. 

Here's  one  from  Daisy  Ruban,  Mary- 
land, which  she  calls  "Wtnfc:" 

AH  the  girls  sit  on  chairs  formed  in  a 
circle  with  a  boy  behind.  There  Is  to  be 
one  empty  chair.  That  boy  winks  at  a 
girl,  the  boy  that  Is  back  of  that  girl  must 
liold  her  fast.  If  she  gets  away  that  boy 
has   to   wink  and   so   it  continues. 

Several  of  our  members  have  written 
me  about  their  pets:  Hazel  Jocelyn, 
Maryland,  says: 

I  have  a  pet  cat  which  looks  very  much 
like  the  one  you  lost.  lie  Is  black  with  four 
white  feet  and  a  white  shirt  front  but  he 
hasn't  any  white  on  his  tail.  We  call  him 
"Sam."  I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  yours 
and  hope  you'll  soon  find  him.  I  know  how 
bad  Id  feel  If  Sam  went  away.  I  also  have 
a  little  kitten  and  a  shepherd  dog.  which  is 
not  much  more  than  a  puppy.  I  am  teaching 
her  to  do  tricks.  Every  time  she  barks 
(nearly  every  time)  Sam  will  jump  up  on 
the  window  seat  and  look  out  the  window 
as  though  he  sees  some  one.  lie  Is  very  In- 
telllgent. 

One  of  my  Maryland  boys,  William 
Milway,  has  had  some  unusual  pets  this 
winter.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  in  his 
place? 

We  are  wintering  some  ponies  here  that 
belong  to  a  circus  ;  one  of  them  Is  about  two 
feet  high  and  is  full  of  play  ;  when   I  go   in 


it  kicks  at  me  and  tries  to  bite.  We  have 
one  that  Is  blind  In  both  eyies  and  it  ia  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  it  trying  to  find  tho  corn 
when  we  feed  It  and  when  we  let  It  out  to 
get  water.  We  have  eight  here  and  1  have 
a  fine  time  with  them.     I  tend  to  all  of  them. 

Maybe  you  wouldn't  call  "Jimmie" 
exactly  a  pet,  but  here's  what  Doris 
Morse,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 

Last  summer  I  iolned  a  Pig  Contest  May 
25.  It  ended  September  2.5.  I  took  second 
prize.  Ills  name  was  Jlmmle.  lie  wcijihed 
18  pounds  May  25.  September  25  he  weighed 
212  pounds. 

Mary  Westcott,  South  Carolina, 
writes  me  this  about  her  pets: 

Uncle  George,  your  cat  ran  awa.v  but 
somebody  poisoned  mine.  I  know  just  how 
you  felt  because  that's  the  way  I  felt  too. 
We  always  have  a  cat.  We  had  this  one 
about  five  years ;  it  was  gray  and  It  didn't 
have  any  name  but  Kitty. 

We  had  some  Guinea  pigs  and  the  cat 
tried  to  get  them.  My  brother  had  14  nnre. 
One  was  white  all  over  with  pink  eyos.  One 
night  the  dogs  got  in  the  yard  and  killed 
them  all  and  he  was  awfully  disappointed. 

I  want  you  P.  I.  O.'s  to  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  Birds  about  your  neighbor- 
hood this  spring — watch  them  build 
their  nests,  observe  their  habits.  Later 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  write  me  a 
true  story  of  what  you  have  seen— and 
there  will  be  some  prizes  offered,  too! 
Don't  write  me  about  It  noiv — just 
watch  the  birds  and  learn  what  you  can 
about  your  little  feathered  neighbors- 
then  later  I  will  tell  you  on  our  page 
about  my  plan. 

Some  of  our  members  are  organizing 
Local  Branches  of  P.  I.  O.  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  school.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  members 
who  think  they  could  get  ten  farm  boys 
and  girls  among*  their  friends  interested 
In  P.  I.  O.  I  will  tell  any  of  you  who 
think  you  can  do  this  and  want  to 
start  a  Local  Branch  how  to  go  about 
It.  It  won't  cost  you  or  your  friends  a 
penny — and  I  think  you  can  get  lots  of 
real  fun  out  of  It. 

I  am  still  getting  letters  from  mem- 
bers who  want  me  to  ask  other  m(  ml)ers 
to  write  to  them,  so  I  will  repeat  what 
I  think  I  have  said  here  before.  The 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  other  P.  I 
O.'s  and  have  them  write  to  you  is  to 
write  the  first  letter  yourself.  I»st 
put  your  letter  In  a  plain  unaddressed 
envelope  with  a  three-cent  stamp  on  it 
—and  don't  seal  it;  enclose  this  enve- 
lope in  a  letter  to  me  telling  me  about 
what  age  boy  or  girl  you  want  it  sent 
to,  and  In  what  State.  I'll  send  it  to 
one  of  our  members — who  can  then 
write  direct  to  you  and  you  can  there- 
after write  direct  to  him  or  her.  Rut 
mind  /  won't  fortoard  any  letters  ivhich 
come  to  me  sealed. 


PLEDGE.  12 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  C,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*) 

(Address)  P.  O r.  p.  D. 


Age. 


State. 


*Writc  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  1*8  and  cross  your  T'l- 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  PhiU..  P« 


M 
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Thi«  w  the  farm  women  •  own  department-for  them  and  by  them.  It  i«  devoted  to  the  discusuon  of 
topic,  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite«-and 
„pectt-you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topic,  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  pubhshed  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AjKiL  15. — What  are  you  doing  or  plan  to 
tlo  this  summer,  to  help  win  the  war  aside 
iroui  Ked  Cross  or  any  other  organized 
rolief  work  in  your  town?  Please  do  not 
write  more  than  250  words. 

May  1. — What  Is  your  favorite  salad  and  how 
«lo  you  make  It?  Tell  us  your  results  last 
jt-ar  with  some  of  the  less  common  vege- 
tables such  as  Brussels  sprouts,  kohl-rabl 
or  endive. 


May  15. — Garden  and  orchard  crops  wll  soon 
be  ready  for  use.  Tell  us  what  experience 
you  haye  had  drying  or  evaporating  any 
food  products  for  later  use.  Maybe  you 
can  tell  us  of  a  community  plant  for  this 
purpose,  whetlier  it  was  a  success  or  not. 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  domu  not 
roach  ua  at  leaat  IS  daya  bmform  thm  dato  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bm  too  lata. 


Growing  and  Storing  Herbs 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. — 
We  raise  sage,  summer  sarory  and 
wormwood  in  the  garden.  We  sow  sage 
and  summer  savory  In  good  rich  soil  In 
rows  about  six  Inches  apart  As  sage  is 
a  perennial,  we  sow  It  so  plants  will  be 
six  inches  apart,  near  the  fence  where 
it  \\  ill  not  be  disturbed  when  the  garden 
is  plowed. 

We  pick  the  sage  once  the  first  year, 
when  the  plants  are  quite  large  and  well 
leaved  out,  but  after  the  first  year  we 
pick  it  several  times  each  season.  Sum- 
mer savory  being  an  annual  we  sow  It 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  garden  can 
be  worked.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
bud  we  cut  them  off  near  the  ground, 
tie  them  up  In  small  bunches  (so  that 
they  will  dry  out  w^ell)  and  hang  them 
up.  When  well  dried  we  put  them  into 
large  paper  sacks  and  hang  up  to  the 
mfters  in  the  attic  for  winter  use.  It 
is  splendid  for  seasoning  roasted  meats, 
sausage,  dressing,  etc.  We  often  use 
it  an(j  sage  together  and  think  it  Is  bet- 
ter than  the  sage  alone. 

When  each  picking  of  sage  Is  gath- 
ered we  spread  It  out  on  papers  In  an 
unused  room  to  dry,  then  store  It  away 
in  sacks  same  as  the  summer  savory. 

As  wormwood  Is  a  perennial  we  sow 
it  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  as  we 
do  the  sage.  We  ghther  it  when  In 
bloom,  cutting  the  long  stalks  about  two 
inches  above  the  ground,  we  then  tie  it 
in  small  bunches,  dry  It  and  put  It  away 
for  winter  as  we  do  the  summer  savory. 
We  raise  It  for  medical  use,  it  being  one 
of  the  best  home  remedies  for  sprains, 
swellings,  etc.,  on  stock  as  well  as 
human  beings.  We  have  sold  some  sage 
to  i)rivate  customers  and  to  the  drug 
store  but  have  never  tried  growing  drug 
plants  on  a  commercial  scale. 


salads,  cream  sauces,  soups,  or  warmed 
up  potatoes.  And  my  winter  perennial 
onions,  left  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
come  on  a  little  later  and  are  fine  for 
salad  use  or  to  eat  as  green  onions. 


M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Among  my 
garden  herbs  are  found  parsley,  sum- 
mer savory,  sage  and  wormwood.  The 
two  former  are  annuals  and  are  sowed 
*veiy  year.  They  are  rather  slow  in 
germinating  so  I  start  the  seeds  In  a 
hex  in  the  house  in  March,  keeping  the 
box  moist  and  warm  until  the  seeds 
PUf?h  up,  then  transplanting  In  late 
April  and  early  May,  Sage  Is  a  biennial 
and  a  few  new  plants  are  started  every 
yeai  or  two  to  keep  up  a  succepsion. 
It  makes  big  growth  and  few  plants 
are  needed.  Wormwood  is  a  vigorous, 
hardy  perennial  and  only  two  or  three 
plants  are  needed  for  medicinal  uses  on 
the  farm.  Infusionsi  made  of  this  plant, 
^ith  vinegar,  are  valuable  for  sprains. 
or  lameness  In  man  or  animals  and  I 
would  keep  a  few  plants  even  if  It  were 
lot  valuable  because  of  Its  pungent 
odor  and  attractive  growth.  It  keeps 
hugp  oft  the  squash  and  cucumber  plants 
Jf  cut  freely  and  thrown  about  the  hills. 
The  leaves  only  of  sage  are  used,  picked 
Just  before  the  plant  blooms,  and  at  in- 
tmals  thereafter,  and  dried  quickly  in 
the  shade,  then  powdered  for  use  in 
ni^at  dressings,  sausage,  etc. 

Summer  savory  Is  fine  for  soups, 
stews,  and  for  seasoning  sausages  and 
nieat  stufllngs.  I  save  the  whole  top  of 
ihe  plant,  cutting  just  before  it  blooms 
jV'yinR  in  the  shade  then  crushing  in 
J"^  food  chopper.  Parsley  has  many 
"Ees— for  garnishes,  seasoning  in  soups, 
3na  with  meats,  and  Is  always  used 
'"■^sh.  finely  minced  when  used  as  sea- 
^onniR.  Celery  tops  are  also  dried  for 
similar  use  In  winter. 

'have  two  other  perennials  in  my 
hfl!u"'  Kreatly  valued  although  not 
nerbs.  The  old  fashioned  chives,  or 
FrasR  like  onions,  come  the  earliest  of 
*ny  green  stuff  from  the  garden  and  can 
J.  '"}  again  and  again,  the  finely 
minced   green   tops   being  delicious   in 


Miss  E.  M.  G.,  Hershey,  Pa.— Our 
favorite  herbs  are  coriander,  fennel, 
horehound,  lavender,  marjoram  ind 
sage.  Coriander  and  sag;e  both  an  an- 
nual herbs.  Sow  in  early  spring  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  begin  to  leaf,  in 
good,  well-drained  garden  soil,  in  rows 
12  to  24  inches  apart  and  cover  seed 
lightly.  Thih  or  transplant,  to  stand 
6  to  12  Inches  apart  in  rows,  cultivate 
frequently  and  keep  free  from  weeds. 
This  rule  applies  to  the  planting  of  all 
herbs.  The  other  herbs  are  all  per- 
ennial, but  are  planted  the  same  way 
as  the  annual. 

We  use  horehound  and  sage  to  make 
tea  to  break  colds,  fennel  to  flavor 
candy,  lavender  to  put  in  chests  and 
closets,  as  it  Is  a  delightful  perfume. 
Coriander  to  be  put  in  sausage  and 
sweet  marjoram  to  put  In  puddings. 
We  also  plant  parsley  to  flavor  soups 
and  potples.  I  believe  In  the  old 
fashioned    herb   gardens. 

We  dry  the  herbs  and  store  them 
away  for  the  winter.  I  have  never 
tried  to  raise  drug  plants  on  a  commer- 
cial scale. 


,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lee's  Creek,  La. — My  herb 
garden  Is  three  feet  wide  and  runs 
the  length  of  the  garden,  about  100 
feet.  As  herbs  are  generally  peren- 
nial we  find  the  most  convenient  place 
along  the  fence  on  the  side  next  to 
the  kitchen.  Nearly  one  half  the  space 
In  planted  in  sage,  this  being  almost 
the  only  herb  I  find  sale  for.  It  Is 
used  extensively  for  seasoning,  and 
most  buyers  prefer  the  home-grown. 
The  plants  with  their  sky-blue  blossoms 
are  an  ornament  to  any  garden. 

The  common  garden  sage  (salvia 
oflUcInalis)  Is  the  best  variety;  the 
leaves  of  the  Mammoth  are  weak  and 
flavorless.  I  have  a  few  plants  each  of 
sweet  marjoran,  rosemary  and  thyme 
for  use  In  stews  and  soups,  and  worm- 
wood for  the  fragrance,  and  the  leaves, 
which  bruised  make  a  soothing  poul- 
tice for  bruises.  Sweet  fennel  Is  use- 
ful for  its  aromatic  seeds.  Also  the 
young  shoots  are  nice  In  salads  and 
to  season    fish,   ^g  and   oyster  sauces. 

A  small  clump  of  horseradish  sup- 
plies our  family  with  roots  for  grat- 
ing and  the  young  leaves  are  often 
boiled  with  greens.  I  use  a  great  deal 
of  parsley  for  flavoring  and  garnishing. 
The  moss  curled  variety  Is  the  prettier, 
and  frequent  cutting  improves  Its 
beauty.  Summer  savory  and  sweet 
basil  are  the  only  annual  herbs  I  bother 
with,  the  seed  of  both  will  come  up  self- 
sown  every  spring  after  being  planted 
once. 

I  gather  aM  herbs  for  drying  on 
sunny  days,  spread  on  newspapers  In 
the  attic  till  dry,  then  pack  in  fruit 
jars  and  seal.  They  will  keep  Indefi- 
nitely and  there  Is  no  danger  of  Insects 
getting  them.  Cultural  directions  are 
printed  on  every  packet  of  seed  sent 
out 


Pointers  on  Bread  Making 
The    home   economics   department   of 
the    New    Jersey    Agricultural    College 
makes  the  following  suggestions  which 
should   be   helpful    in   breadmaking: 

(1>  All  yeast  breads  may  be  made  by 
first  setting  a  sponge.  The  Ingredients 
used  are  the  same,  but  only  half  of  the 
fiour  Is  put  in  at  the  first  time.  This 
fiour  should  always  be  the  white  bread 
flour.  Whe'A  the  sponge  is  light  enough 
to  fall  at  a  slight  touch,  the  rest  of  the 
flour  Is  added,  the  bread  kneaded  and 
set  to  rise  In  the  pans  for  baking. 

(2)  If  bread  Is  put  to  rise  over  night, 
use  one-fifth  yeast  cake  for  each  loaf. 
When  one-half  yeast  cake  's  used  for 
each  loaf,  the  whole  process  is  complete 
In  about  five  hours. 

(3)  When  setting  bread  dough  to  rise. 
It  should  always  be  greased.  This  keeps 
the  air  away  from  the  top,  thus  pre- 
venting evaporation  of  the  moisture  and 
the  formation  of  a  hard  crust. 

(4)  The  oven  Is  at  the  right  temper- 
ature for  bread  when  a  piece  of 'white 
(unglazed)  paper  browns  In  five  min- 
utes. The  heat  should  be  decreased  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  required  for 
baking. 

(5)  Bread  Is  sufficiently  baked  when 
It  shrinks  from  the  pan  and  when,  if 
tapped  on  the  bottom  of  the  loaf.  It 
gives  a  hollow  sound. 

(6)  Bread  should  not  be  wrapped  In 
a  cloth  when  taken  from  the  oven.  It 
should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  prevent  drying,  then  stored  in  an 
air-tight  box. 


Fruit  Paste 
When  you  want  to  make  home-made 
candy  but  cannot  do  it  on  account  of  a 
scarcity  of  sugar,  why  not  try  the  follow- 
ing fruit  paste  recommended  by  the  U,  S. 
Food  Administration:  Put  through  the 
meat  chopper  enough  cherry,  peach  or 
quince  preserves  to  make  a  half  pint 
with  the  juice.  Heat  fruit  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  gelatine,  previously  soft- 
ened In  a  very  little  cold  water.  Stir 
well  and  continue  stirring  until  It  be- 
gins to  cool  and  thicken,  then  pour  into 
oiled  dish  to  make  a  layer  one  inch 
thick.  Let  dry  slowly,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  place  in  box  with  waxed  paper 
between  the  layers.  A  mixture  of  dried 
apricots  and  dates  may  be  used  for  this 
paste.  Wash  apricots  and  soak  over 
night  In  enough  water  to  cover.  Pour 
off  water,  bring  it  to  a  boll,  pour  over 
apricots  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Put 
apricots  and  dates  through  meat  chopper 
and  proceed  as  given. 


Europe  has  been  eating  war  bread  for 
three  years.  America  will  not  refuse  her 
portion;  for  we  are  not  half  way  Into 
this  war,  we  are  all  the  way  In.  To 
America  Is  granted  the  privilege  of  beat- 
ing the  Europeans  In  the  game  of  wheat 
saving  without  suffering  any  hardship. 
Let  corn  bread  be  our  war  bread. 


Flowering  Shrubs 

Splrea  Van  Houttel,  hydrangea, 
Japan  snowball,  rugosa  rose,  lilac, 
Lady  Stanley  althea,  bush  honeysuckle 
Morrowl,  Thunberg's  barberry,  Thun- 
berg's  splrea  and  splrea  Anthony 
Waterer  are  mentioned  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  as  suitable  shrubs 
for  lawn  planting.  The  first  seven 
should  stand  about  five  feet  apart  and 
the  others,  which  are  suitable  as  bor- 
ders to  the  larger  sorts,  about  three 
feet. 

Shrubs     blooming     In     June     should 
have    dead    and    superfious    canes     re 
moved  In  April,  and  the  ends  should  be 
cut   off   the   unusually   long   canes     Al- 
thea,  hardy   hydrangea  and   sweet   pep- 
per  bush    need    such   pruning   In    early 
spring.     Splrea,  welgela,  snowball,  deut- 
zla,   forsythia   and  other  species   which 
bloom   In    spring   should   be   pruned    In 
June  after  flowering.     From  a  third  to  I 
a   half   of    the   previous    year's    growth  I 
should  be  removed  the  first  two  springs  ! 
after  planting. 


.•.."^'1''^*^"^^''  Sahce. — Boll  together  until 
thick  1  cupful  of  honey  and  1  cupful  of  grape 
Juice.  Apple  Muce,  prune  Juice,  or.  the  Juice 
from  canned  fnilt  can  be  used  In  rhl»«  rey«»lpt 
Another  variation  ran  be  made  by  unlng  a 
cupful  of  cooked  aprlcotH  that  have  been  run 
through  the  food  chopper. 


MAXIM    ENDORSES 
THE  COLT 

Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

ONE  of  the  30,000  users,  who  all  testify 
that  the  "Colt"  furnishes  brilliant  Ught 
for  house  and  barns 
and  gas  for  a  perfect 
cooking  range  at 
lower  cost  than  any 
other  system,  is 
Hudson  Maxim  the 
famous  inventor  of 
smckless  powder  and 
other  explosives. 
He  speaks  from  a 
long  experience. 

COOKING  ON  A  „_.  ^  ,.^"f**!*Z*  "*2 
CAS  RANCC  .  The  Colt  plant  has  been 
working  so  very  well  that 
I  have  not  yet  been  reminded 
that  I  have  it.  Its  operation 
is  practically  faultless.  I 
am  glad  to  endorse  your 
maehine.** 
macnine.  jjuDSON  MAXIM 

Before  choosing  a  Lighting 
Plant  write  us  for  names  of 
neighbors  who  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
42nd  Street  Bldg.  New  York  Citj 

(10) 


HIGH    GRADE  PT  <♦    ^  g\. 

WALL  PAPER  D  «10.T. 

WRITf  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Why  pay  more  when  you 

can  buy  your  wall  paper 

at  factory  prices 

The  greatest  wall  paper  bargains  In  tb« 
world— equal  In  b*»aiitv  and  appearance  to 
25-cent  and  SO^oent  urarten.  While  others 
have  rained  prt(!e».  ours  remain  the  same 
while  pretent  tfock  latt*.  A  few  specialties 
at  16o.  20o  and  26c  per  roll. 
Catalogue  of  new  designs  sent  free— 
Wrlt«  tor  It  (4Hl»y. 
Orders  over  %ft  shipped  prepaid 
within  300  miles. 

bdependeat  WaU  Paper  Cm^ 
DeytCUberty  AvcPHtibarf .  Pa. 


Oefivar^vTSiFREE 

Mnd  sixM  io  thm  fauwos  liaa  a| 

?^IIAM««r'  bicycles,    show?  & 

.    iiiUcoloriiith«tri>D«wPrMCata> 

loff.    W*  pay  all  tha  f  raisht  eharsss 

ttvm  Oiicaso  to  yoni  town. 

,30  Days  Frtt  Trial  ^ir^ 

licjrcl*  ybu  aalact.  actual  ridinc  tasC 
In  yoor  own  town  tot  a  toll  nMwth. 
Do  not  boy  mtU  yoa  mC  oar  trmt 

TIRFS  <fAMFS.  HORNS,  pwlala. 
■  ■"■^9  ainmho  whada  aa&V^aS 

bUf  oMal  prieas.    NooMataacM 
\mwjnch  ▼aioas  and  aoeh  tanw. 

MO  MONKV  bat  write  today 
bi>  new  Catalqc.    N^friaL 


HONE  CANNER 


Maay  are  maldBK  SI  $.00  aad  op  per  4ay. 
aiac  Fruit  ana  Veteubin  for  oiafkct  aeifh 
bora  and  hotaa  nw  with  a 

**FAVOIIITB**  HOMB  CANNKII 
Made  better.  laM  lonrer  ao  wsmc.  five*  beat 
retttlta.    v»e»  Icm  fuel.   es«r  to  operate. 
Pricsa.  S3.28  and  up.    We  fumitb  cans 
and  labelt.  Write  for  FREE  BOOItLET. 
We   eke  mmmotmm^mrm  Hooia  umI 
St—  Praaama  Owtata. 

Th«  Carolina  ilotal  Products  C0.9 
reef  Offiee  ■•x   lOO     WilniiMstM^  N.  C 


HOMES  AND  FARMS 


SUNNY  SOUTH' 


*?W\   i 


IN  THE 

Natwahaa 

with  mild,  bMJlhruJ  -"-Tti.  ntidai 
tivasoiland  all  that  makaa  Ifa  wavtb 
UtIbc.  You  can  burcood  farm  land  la 
VIriiBia.  W.  Va.  andNarth Caraltaa a* 
•ISparaeraandop.  Pmlt,  trafk.  paal 


eaaafal  bar*.  WriU  for  Id(< 


try  and  fanaral  farmlnv  wtllpmva 
itioa.  Illaatratwllltaratara, 


F.ILLiB«H;AcAiiAAfL.llAW.Iy.217  ly  B^K.Miha.fa. 


Send  «2  £!.;:. 


••tMitnntfMifNt^ 

ot  to  i 

losalor  I 
For  8  Pounds  Gillloa  Famoua  Brokon  I 

COFFEEi 

Better  than  Rotaliors'  36o.  Ceffoo,  : 
Matfo  of  small  and  brokon  boons  of  i 
nigh  orado  ooffoos.  Boon  or  Ground      1 

ffatiffnrtinn    gunramt^til    or    mon*v  hark  S 

hKUVKHKIt  FRKK  HOO  MILES  5 

flIIXIM  roPFRR  (H)..  flSS-tM  WaahiBftM  St»  law  Tark  I 

■•TABLtiiasa  78  tbabs  ! 


-■^vv 


■zr>'>f- 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Apriri,  1918. 


What  Shall  We  Wear  ? 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  wool,  the 
enormous  demand  for  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  the 
scarcity  of  factory  labor,  the  present 
day  clothing  problem  Is  a  serious  one. 
As  a  result  careful  thought  and  atten- 
tion are  required  on  the  part  of  the 
homekeeper  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  was*e  in 
clothing  in  this  country  in  the  past. 
The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  fashions,  the  unwise 
selection  of  materials  and  garments, 
the  dependence  upon  a  poor  quality  of 
ready-made  garments  and  the  improper 
care  of  clothing. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  waste  to  a 
minimum  the  points  to  keep  in  mind 
according  to  Miss  Jane  Newcomb, 
assii^tant  in  home  economics  extension 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  are: 

First — Avoid  extreme  fashion.  Sec- 
ond— Learn  to  know  quality  and  its 
economic  value.  Third — Learn  to  recog- 
nize standard  materials  and  their  reli- 
ability. Fourth — Make  undergarments 
and   do   other   simple   sewing  at   home. 


Fifth — Take  good  care  of  all  clothing. 

Clothes  should  be  studied  as  an  indi- 
vidual problem.  One  should  know  what 
is  suitable  for  the  hygenic,  artistic  and 
economic  standpoint  and  then  buy  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality,  real  style  and 
suitability  rather  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  mere  fashion. 


Hanging  Skirts 

Before  marking  a  hem  in  a  circular 
skirt  it  is  well  to  hang  it  by  means  of 
a  skirt  hanger  or  loops  and  a  coat 
hanger,  weight  the  bottom  with  strips 
of  any  material  at  hand,  and  let  it 
hang  three  or  four  days.  During  this 
time  the  skirt  stretches  all  that  it  ever 
will.  A  hem  may  then  be  turned  with- 
out fear  of  further  sagging. 

A  skirt  in  which  there  are  two  bias 
edges,  forming  a  seam,  responds  to  the 
above  treatment  also.  A  straight  tape 
or  stay  along  the  seam  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  prevents  only  the  seam  from 
sagging  while  the  material  on  either 
side  of  the  seam  stretches  at  will. — 
Beryl  Dixon,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makine,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sice  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


8718. — Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes 
36.  '.iH.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  raeit.siire. 
The  shirtwaist  is  gathered  at  the  shoulders 
•nd  the  sleeves  are  set   In  without  fullness. 

H724. — Misses'  and  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  HJ,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
has  H  two-gored  skirt  which  l.s  gathered  all 
around. 

HHHH — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .•?♦',. 
38,  40.  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
tucker  is  gathered  to  a  straight  band  of 
satin. 

Hiiun — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  fi.  8. 
1(»,  r.'  and  14  years.  The  front  of  the  dress 
In  cut  In  a  square  outline  to  show  the 
chemisette. 

H7-2'£ — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8, 
10.  12  and  14  years.  The  blouse  slips  over 
the  head  In  middy  style  and  the  skirt  is  in 
one    [)lece 

HHU4 — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  34, 
3A,  :t8,   40,  42.  and  44  inches  bust  measure.' 


The  front  Is  slightly  bloused ;  the  skirt  has 
three   pieces. 

N7Z«. — Ladles'  four  gored  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24.  2«.  28.  30.  32,  and  34  inches  waist 
meastire.  The  front  gore  fits  smoothly  but 
the  back  gore  Is  gathered  between  the  plaits. 

8727 — Children's  set.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4, 
«5,  8  and  10  years.  This  pattern  contains 
ji  one-piece  dress,  gertrud^  petticoat  which 
may  also  be  used  for  an  Underwalst,  and  a 
I)air  of  one  piece  drawers. 

8«»2 — Ladles'  four  gored  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24,  20.  28,  .30  and  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  front  and  back  gor<*s  are  In 
the  form  of  panels  and  the  side  gores  are 
gathered   between    the    panels. 

8«»3 — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
38.  40  and  42  Inches  Inist  measure.  The 
dress  consists  of  a  simple  waist  buttoning  at 
center  front  with  a  two-gored  skirt  gathered 
to  It. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  •■ 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—'  Every  ^Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  L.  W.,  New  York,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  G.  P.  B.,  says  her  favorite  cass^ 
role  food  is  made  as  follows: 

"One  pint  macaroni  cooked  20  min- 
utes in  salted  water,  one  •  onion 
sauted  in  butter  or  drippings,  one  or 
two  cups  of  hamburg  steak,  cooked  in 
onion  mixture  and  two  cups  tomatoes, 
all  blended  together  and  covered  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  baked." 


For  Miss  M-  M.,  who  requested 
recipes  for  soups  without  meat,  Mrs. 
M.  D.  G.,  Wisconsin,  says:  "We  have 
an  abundance  of  skim  milk  and  find 
milk  soups  economical,  palatable  and 
nutritious."  Take  two  each  medium 
sized  onions  and  potatoes,  cook  until 
done,  mash,  add  stalk  of  finely  chopped 
celery  or  celery  leaves,  tablespoon  fat, 
salt  to  taste;  add  one  quart  milk,  bring 
to  boil  and  serve. 

We  like  bulk  to  our  soups  so  j^lways 
put  the  vegetables  in.  Left  overs  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  Two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  cabbage 
turnips,  creamed  corn,  two  medium 
sized  potatoes,  three  onions  reheated 
together,  mashed  fine  and  seasoned, 
added  to  one  quart  of  milk  and  brought 
to  a  boil  are  ready  for  serving.  Use  part 
water  if  you  like  it  better,  even  as 
much  as  one-half.  The  soup  is  just  as 
good  if  some  or  all  of  the  vegetables  are 
cooked  at  the  time  it  is  made. 


Replying  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  McC,  Penna., 
who  asked  how  a  farm  woman  can  find 
time  to  do  the  hundred  and  one  things 
to  be  done,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  New  York, 
writes: 

"First,  plan  and  keep  in  mind  to  plan 
everything  in  all  lines  of  work.  Put 
everything  back  in  its  place  and  re- 
quire all  members  of  home  to  do  the 
same.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
other  articles  on  this  subject." 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  S.  P.  B.,  who  asked 
for  different  ways  of  using  potatoes,  we 
print  the  following  just  received  from 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

Potato  Chowder. — 6  potatoes,  slice  of 
salt  pork,  1  onion,  1  pint  milk,  1  tablespoon 
flour,  1  tablespoon  drippings,  1  teaspoon 
chopped  parsley.  1  teaspoon  salt  and  Vj 
teaspoon  iwpper.  Cut  potatoes  into  dice 
and  pork  Into  small  pieces;  fry  the  pork 
and  onion  In  a  pan  until  brown,  put  potatoes, 
onions  and  meat  into  a  pot,  add  a  pint  of 
water  with  seasonings ;  simmer  half  an  hour ; 
make  a  white  sauce  of  the  milk,  flour  and 
drippings  ;  add  to  the  cooked  potatoes.  Let 
all  boll  a  few  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Potato  I'axcakes,  No  1. — 6  raw  potatoes 
(large)  grated,  IV^  teaspoon  salt,  1  table- 
spoon milk,  1  egg  t)eaten  and  3  tablespoons 
flour.  Mix  the  above  Ingredients,  beat  thor- 
oughly and  cook  on  hot  greased  griddle. 

Potato  Pancakes,  No.  2. — 1  cup  rlced  po- 
tatoes, ^  teaspoon  salt,  1  egg  beaten,  1 
tablespoon    flour  and    V4    cup   milk. 

Mix  the  al)ove  ingredients  In  the  order 
given,  t)eat  thoroughly  and  bake  on  hot 
greased  griddle. 

PoTATrt  MiFPiNS.— 4  tablespoons  fat.  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  egg,  i  cup  mashed 
potato.  2  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  Vj  teaspoon  salt  and  1  cup  milk. 
Cream  the  fat  and  sugar;  add  the  egg  well 
beaten,  then  the  potato  and  mix  thoroughly  ; 
sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt :  add  milk 
and  flour  alternately  ;  bake  la  greased  muffin 
tins  2.1  to  30  minutes. 

Potato  Biscuit  No.  1. — 1  cup  mashed 
jiotato,  1  cup  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  1  teaspoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  fat 
and  H  cup  water  or  milk  (about).  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt ; 
work  In  the  fat  with  fork  or  knife;  add 
potato  and  mix  thoroughly  ;  then  add  enough 
liMuld  to  make  a  soft  dough ;  roll  the  dough 
lightly  to  about  one-half  Inch  In  thickness: 
cut  In  biscuits  and  bake  12  to  15  minutes  in 
hot   oven. 

Potato  Bisciit  No.  2. — ^Boll  and  mash 
six  or  eight  potatoes;  while  warm  lay  on  a 
floured  pastry  board  and  run  the  rolling  pin 
over  and  over  them  until  they  are  free  from 
lumps  ;  turn  Into  a  bowl,  wet  with  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  melted 
fat ;  when  well  mixed  work  in  half  a  cup 
of  salted  flour,  or  just  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough ;  return  to  the  board,  roll  out 
quickly  and  lightly  into  a  thin  sheet,  and 
cut  into  round  cakes  ;  bake  In  a  quick  oven  ; 
butter  as  soon  as  they  are  done,  laying  oTie 
on  top  of  the  other  in  a  pile.  Eat  before 
they  fall. 

The  excellence  of  potato  biscuit  depends 
very  greatly  upon  the  softness  of  the  dough, 
light  handling,  and  quick  baking.  If  proper- 
ly made,   they   will   be  found  extremely   nice. 

Potato  Roitklb. — 4  cups  hot  mashed 
potato,  1  tablespoon  melted  fat,  2  table- 
spoons milk,  1  teaspoon  salt.  Vi  teaspoon 
pepper,  yolks  of  2  eggs  and  whites  of  two 
eggs   beaten    stiff. 

Mix  all  but  the  whites  of  the  eggs  In  the 
order  given;  beat  thoroughly,  fold  In  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites ;  pile  In  a  baking  dish 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  puffs  and  is 
brown  on  the  top. 

StinpRiHR  Ballh. — Form  mashed  potatoes 
Into  l>alls  and  with  a  teaspoon  make  a  de- 
pression In  the  top  of  each:  mix  one  cup 
of  grated  cheese  with  salt,  celery  salt,  and 
butter  sul>stltute,  and  put  one  teaspoon  In  the 
hollow  of  each  ptato  ball  ;  mold  the  ball  so 
the  stuffing  is  concealed  and  brown  in  the 
oven  or  frying  pan. 


CoLCANNON. — Mix  one  cup  of  mashod 
potatoes  and  one  cup  of  chopped  greenu  to 
a  smooth  paste ;  add  a  tablespoon  of  fat 
salt  and  paprika  to  taste:  place  in  bakint* 
pan.  cover  with  mashed  potafo,  brown  In  tbt« 
oven   and  serve  very    hot 

White  Potato  Custards. — 2  cups  rlcod 
baked  ptatoes,  4  eggs  beaten  slightly,  1  cun 
sugar,  1-3  cup  fat,  %  cup  thin  cream  or  ton 
milk  and  Juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon. 

Mix  in  the  order  given ;  beat  hard  for 
five  minutes ;  pour  into  baking  dish.  Bako 
In  hot  oven  20  to  30  minutes  or  until  cu<i. 
tard  is  set. 


The  following  way  to  make  graham 
biscuits  is  suggested  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  J. 

"Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in 
one  pint  of  sour  milk,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  fat,  one  beaten  egg,  one  cup 
white  flour,  and  enough  graham  flour 
to  make  a  fairly  stiff  dough,  roll,  cut 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Shorts  are 
as  nice  as  the  graham  flour  in  most 
recipes." 

Mrs.  L.  T.,  Penna.,  writes  us:  "Will 
some  one  of  the  sisters  kindly  give  me 
a  recipe  for  honey  combed  steamed 
pudding,  made  of  suet,  molasses,  soda 
and  flour?  If  they  do  not  have  this 
recipe  will  they  give  one  which  makes 
a  very  light  pudding  when  steamed?" 

Mrs.  W.  E.  B.,  New  York  suggesta 
cornstarch  as  a  good  substitute  for 
wheat  flour.  When  making  cake  use  14 
cup  cornstarch  in  place  of  nearly  a 
cup  of  wheat  flour;  also  add  a  cup  or 
more  to  your  bread  according  to 
amount  made.  Use  It  for  thickening 
gravies,  soup,  etc.. 


"Every  year  some  of  my  chickens 
get  the  gapes  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  other  farm  women  prevent  or  cure 
theirs,"  writes  Mrs.  S.  P.  H.,  from  New 
Jersey. 


"Lots  of  elderberries  grow  wild  about 
our  place,"  says  Mrs.  C.  S.  W.,  Penna., 
"and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  utilize 
them  other  than  for  wine  and  jelly." 


Miss  E.  M.  G.,  Penna.,  is  interested  ia 
making  some  extra  money  from  the 
farm  this  summer  and  would  like  to 
know  some  of  the  ways  which  have 
proved  successful. 


For  serving  at  the  church  supper  or 
where  something  out  of  the  ordinary  is 
desired,  Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Louisiana,  tells  us 
how  to  make  an  attractive  Red  Crosa 
cake:  Use  whites  of  6  eggs,  1  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  2  cupfuls  sugar,  2-3  cupful 
of  butter,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
sifted  in  4  cupfuls  of  flour.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  add  milk,  beat,  then 
the  beaten  whites  and  flour  last;  flavor 
to  taste.  Bake  one-half  of  mixture  in 
two  oblong  or  square  layer  cake  tins, 
add  red  coloring  to  remaining  half  to 
make  it  a  deep  pink  and  bake  in  two 
layers  the  same  size  as  the  white.  Lay 
one  red  layer  aside  a«uticut  the  rest  into 
thirds.  For  the  flrst  layer  use  one  red 
third  between  two  white  thirds,  then  put 
on  the  red  layer  and  finish  the  top  with 
a  layer  of  one  red  third  between  two 
white.  Put  together  with  pink  icing  and 
when  cut  each  slice  will  show  the  red 
cross.  Some  judgment  must  be  used  in 
baking.  If  pans  are  6  inches  wide  the 
layers  should  be  about  2  Inches  in  thick- 
ness. A  4-inch  pan,  with  layers  over  an 
inch  thick  makes  the  prettiest  cake.  One 
slice  is  just  right  for  serving  to  one 
person.  There  will  be  one  piece  of  a 
red  and  two  of  a  white  layer  left.  Cut 
these  into  cubes  or  brick-shaped  pi'ves 
and  cover  with  pink,  white  and  chocolate 
icing. 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Va.,  writes  us  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  made  some  time  a?o. 
"After  much  practice  I've  found  the 
easiest  and  best  way  of  making  mush 
is  to  cook  it  in  a  double  boiler  unless 
one  has  a  flreless  cooker,  which  is  ideal 
for  the  purpose. 

"I  allow  ly^  cups  of  meal  and  1  tea- 
spoon salt  to  each  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Put  meal  and  salt  in  inner  ves- 
sel, pour  on  about  half  the  mea.sured 
water,  mix  smooth  and  add  gradunHy 
the  remainder  of  the  water,  stirring 
constantly.  Put  on  stove  to  cook  a 
few  minutes,  place  In  outer  vessel  pi 
l>oiling  water,  cover  closely  and  'ook 
for  at  least  two  hours.  The  long,  slo^ 
cooking  is  the  secret  of  success. 

"I  like  to  start  it  before  breakfast, 
making  several  quarts,  and  boil  as  1""^ 
as  possible  when  flre  is  needed  for  iron- 
ing or  other  work.  A  spoonful  or 
vanilla  extract  helps  to  bring  out  the 
com  flavor,  but  the  plain  mush  is  nn® 
either  as  a  cereal  for  breakfast  or  sup- 
per or  to  mould  and  slice  for  frying. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


IX  WHICH    I   MEET    OTHER   GREAT   MEN 

It  was  a  sunny  day  in  late  September 
on  which  Aunt  Deel  and  Uncle  Peabody 
took  me  and  my  little  pine  chest  with 
all  my  treasures  in  it  to  the  village 
where  I  was  to  go  to  school  and  live 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Michael  Hacket, 
the  schoolmaster.  I  was  proud  of  the 
chest,  now  equipped  with  iron  hinges 
end  a  hasp  and  staple.  Aunt  Deel  had 
worked  hard  to  get  me  ready,  sitting 
late  at  her  loom  to  weave  cloth  for  my 
new  suit,  which  a  traveling  tailor  had 
fitted  and  made  for  me.  I  remember 
that  the  breeches  were  of  tow  and  that 
they  scratched  my  legs  and  made  me 
very  uncomfortable,  bu  I  did  not  com- 
plain. My  uncle  used  to  say  that  no- 
body with  tow  breeches  on  him  could 
ride  a  horse  without  being  thrown — 
they  pricked   so. 

The  suit  which  I  had  grown  into — 
"the  Potsdam  clothes"  we  called  them 
often,  but  more  often  "the  boughten 
clothes" — had  been  grown  out  of  and 
left  behind  in  a  way  of  speaking.  I 
had  and  extra  good  looking  pair  of 
cowhide  boots,  as  we  all  agreed,  which 
Jehu  Wells  the  cobbler,  had  made  for 
me.  True,  I  had  my  doubts  about  them, 
but  we  could   afford   no   better. 

When  the  chest  was  about  full,  I 
remember  that  my  aunt  brought  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  St.  Laxc- 
r<  nee  Republican  and  put  It  into  my 
bands. 

"There  are  two  dozen  cookies  an' 
some  dried  meat,"  said  she.  "Ayes,  I 
thought  mebbe  you'd  like  'em — if  you 
was  hungry  some  time  between  meals. 
Wait  a  minute." 

She  went  to  her  room  and  Uncle  Pea- 
body  and  I  waited  before  we  shut  the 
hasp  with  a  wooden  peg  driven  into  its 
staple. 

Aunt  Deel  returned  promptly  with 
the  Indian  Book  in  her  hands. 

"There,"  said  she,  you  might  as  well 
have  it — ayes! — you're  old  enough  now. 
You'll  enjoy  readin'  it  sometimes  in 
the  evenin',  mebbe — ayes!  Please  be 
awful  careful  of  it,  Bart,  for  it  was  a 
present  from  my  mother  to  me — ayes 
it  was!" 

How  tenderly  she  held  and  looked 
at  the  sacred  heirloom  so  carefully 
stitched  into  its  cover  of  faded  linen. 
It  was  her  sole  legacy.  Tears  came 
to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  her  gener- 
osity—greater,  far  greater  than  that 
which  has  brought  me  gifts  of  silver 
and  gold — although  my  curiosity  re- 
garding the  Indian  Book  had  abated, 
largely,  for  I  had  taken  many  a  sly  peek 
af  it.  Therein  I  had  read  how  Captain 
Baynes — my  great  grandfather — had 
been   killed    by    the    Indians. 

I  remember  the  sad  excitement  of 
that  ride  to  the  village  and  all  the 
words  of  advice  and  counsel  spoken  by 
my  aunt. 

,^  "Don't  go  out  after  dark,"  said  she. 
"I'm  afraid  some  o'  them  rowdies'll 
Pit(  h  on  ye." 

"If  they  do  I  guess  they'll  be  kind  o' 
surprised,"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  flght." 

"If  it's  nec'sary,  I  believe  in  flghtin' 
tooth  an'   nail,"   my   uncle  maintained. 

I  remember  looking  in  vain  for  Sally 
as  we  passed  the  Dunkelbergs'.  I  re- 
member my  growing  loneliness  as  the 
"ay  wore  on  and  how  Aunt  Deel  had 
stood  .silently  buttoning  my  coat  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  while  I 
leaned  back  against  the  gate  In  front 
Of  the  Hacket  house,  on  Ashery  Lane, 
trying  to  act  like  a  man  and  rather 
ashamed  of  my  poor  success.  It  re- 
niinded  me  of  standing  in  the  half- 
Dushcl  measure  and  trying  in  vain,  as 
'  had  more  than  once,  to  shoulder  a 
•^'g  hag  of  com.  Uncle  Peabody  stood 
surveying  the  sky  in  silence  with  his 
jack  toward  us.  He  turned  and 
nervously  blew  out  his  breath.  His 
"PS  trembled  a  little  as  he  said. 

I  dunno  but  what  it's  goin'  to  rain." 

■1  ^vatched  them  as  they  walked  to  the 
ja^crn  sheds,  both  looking  down  at 
jhf  ^/"""<1  and  going  rather  unstead- 
a^ii  •  ^^^  ^^^^  o'  ^^^^  beloved  pair 
In  V  ^^  walked  away  from  mel-^he 
'^f>K  of  their  leaning  heads!  Their 
»'i^nrn  and  the  sound  of  their  footstept 
«re,   somehow,    a    part    of.  the    picture 


which  has  hung  all  these  years  in  my 
memory. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  man  go  reeling  by 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  His  feet 
swung.  They  did  not  rise  and  reach 
forward  and  touch  the  ground  according 
to  the  ancient  habit  of  the  human  foot. 
They  swung  sideways  and  rose  high 
and  each  crossed  the  line  of  his  flight 
a  little,  as  one  might  say,  when  it  came 
to  the  ground,  for  the  man's  movements 
reminded  me  of  the  aimless  flight  of  a 
sporting  swallow.  He  zig-zagged  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  He 
caught  my  eye  just  in  time  and  saved 
me  from  breaking  down.  I  watched 
him  until  he  swung  around  a  corner. 
Only  once  before  had  I  seen  a  man 
drunk  and  walking,  although  I  had  seen 
certain  of  our  neighbors  riding  home 
drunk— so  drunk  that  I  thought  their 
horses  were  ashamed  of  them,  being  al- 
ways steaming  hot  and  in  a  great 
hurry. 

Sally  Dunkelberg  and  her  mother 
came  along  and  said  that  they  were 
glad  I  had  come  to  school.  I  could  not 
talk  to  them  and  seeing  my  trouble,  they 
went  on,  Sally  waiving  her  hand  as 
they  turned  the  corner  below.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  Suddenly  I  heard 
the  door  open  behind  me  and  the  voice 
of  Wr.  Hacket. 

"Bart,"  he  called,  'I've  a  friend  here 
who  has  something  to  say  to  you.  Come 
in." 

I  turned  and  went  Into  the  house. 

"Away  with  sadness— laddie  buck!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  took  his  violin  from 
its  case  while  I  sat  wiping  my  eyes. 
"Away  with  sadness!  She  often  raps 
at  my  door,  and  while  I  try  not  to  be 
rude,  I  always  pretend  to  be  very  busy. 
Just  a  light  word  o'  recognition  by  way 
o'  common  politeness!  Then  laugh  if 
ye  can  an'  do  it  quickly,  lad,  an'  she 
will  pass  on." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  whi- 
sper, with  one  hand  on  my  breast. 

He  tuned  the  strings  and  played  the 
Fisher's  Hornpipe.  What  a  romp  of 
merry  music  filled  the  house!  I  had 
never  heard  the  like  and  was  soon 
smiling  at  him  as  he  played.  His  bow 
and  fingers  fiew  in  the  wild  frolic  of 
the  Devil's  Dream.  It  led  me  out 
of  my  sadness  into  a  world  all  new  to 
me. 

"Now,  God  bless  your  soul,  boy!"  he 
exclaimed,  by  and  by,  as  he  put  down 
his  instrument.  "We  shall  have  a  good 
time  together — that  we  will.  Not  a 
stroke  o'  work  this  day!  Come,  I  have 
a  guide  here  thaf  will  take  us  down  to 
the  land  o'  fairies." 

Then  with  his  microscope  he  showed 
me  into  the  wonder  world  of  littleness 
of  which   I   had   no  knowledge. 

"The  microscope  is  like  the  art  o'  the 
teacher,"  he  said.  "I've  known  a  good 
teacher  to  take  a  brain  no  bigger  than 
a  fly's  foot  an'  make  it  visible  to  the 
naked  eye." 

One  of  the  children,  of  which  there 
were  four  in  the  Hacket  home,  called 
us  to  supper.  Mrs.  Hacket,  a  stout  wo- 
man with  a  red  and  kindly  face,  sat  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  between  them 
were  the  children — Mary,  a  pretty 
daughter  of  seventeen  years;  Maggie, 
a  six-year-old ;  Ruth,  a  delicate  girl  of 
seven,  and  John,  a  noisy,  red-faced  boy 
of  five.  The  chairs  were  of  plain  wood 
— like  the  kitchen  chairs  of  today.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  an  empty 
one — painted  green.  Before  he  sat 
down  Mr.  Hacket  put  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  this  chair  and  said: 

"A  merry  heart  to  you,  Michael 
Henry." 

I  wondered  at  the  meaning  of  this, 
but  dared  not  to  ask.  The  oldest  daugh. 
ter  acted  as  a  kind  of  moderator  with 
the  others. 

"Mary  is  the  constable  of  this  house, 
with  power  to  arrest  and  hale  into 
court  for  undue  haste  or  rebellion  or 
impoliteness,"   Mr.  Hacket  explained. 

"I  believe  that  Sally  Dunkelberg  is 
your  friend,"  he  said  to  me  presently. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"A  fine  slip  of  a  girl  that  and  a  born 
scholar.  I  saw  you  look  at  her  as  the 
Persian  looks  at  the  rising  sun." 

I  blushed  and  Mary  and  her  mother 
and  the  boy  John  looked  at  me  and 
laughed. 


''Puer  pulcherrime!'*  Mr.  Hacket  ex- 
claimed with  a  kindly  smile. 

Uncle  Peabody  would  have  called  it 
"a  stout  snag."  The  schoolmaster  had 
hauled  it  out  of  his  brain  very  deftly 
and  chucked  it  down  before  me  in  a 
kind  of  challenge. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked. 

"You  shall  know  in  a  week,  my  son," 
he  answered.  "I  shall  put  you  into 
the  Latin  class  Wednesday  morning, 
and  God  help  you  to  like  it  as  well  as 
you  like  Sally." 

Again  they  laughed  and  again  I 
blushed. 

"Hold  up  your  head,  my  brave  lad," 
he  went  on.  "Ye've  a  perfect  right  to 
like  Sally  if  ye've  a  heart  to." 

He  sang  a  rolliking  ballad  of  which 
I  remember  only  the  refrain 

A    lad   in    his    teens    will   never   know 
leans  if  he  hasn't  an  eye  for  the  girls. 

It  was  a  merry  supper,  and  when  it 
ended  Mr.  Hacket  rose  and  took-  the 
green  chair  from  the  table,  exclaiming: 

"Michael  Henry,  God  bless  you!" 

Then  he  kissed  his  wife  and  said: 

"Maggie,  you  wild  rose  of  Erin!  I've 
been  all  day  in  the  study.  I  must  take 
a  walk  or  I  will  get  an  exalted  abdomen. 
One  is  badly  beaten  in  the  race  o'  life 
when  his  abdomen  gets  ahead  of  his 
toes.  Children  keep  our  young  friend 
happy  here  until  I  come  back,  and  mind 
you,  don't  forget  the  good  fellow  in  the 
green  chair." 

Mary  helped  her  mother  with  the 
dishes,  while  I  sat  with  my  book  by 
the  flreside.  Soon  Mrs.  Hacket  and  the 
children  came  and  sat  down  with  me. 

"Let's  play  backgammon,"  Mary  pro- 
posed. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  John. 

"Don't  forget  Michael  Henry,"  she  re- 
minded. 

•'Who  is  Michael  Henry?"  I  asked. 

"Sure,  he's  the  boy  that  has  never 
been  born,"  said  Mrs.  Hacket.  "He 
was  to  be  the  biggest  and  noblest  one 
o'  them — kind  an'  helpful  an'  cheery 
hearted  an'  beloved  o'  God  above  all 
the  others.    We  try  to  live  up  to  him." 

He  seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  and 
wonderful  creature — this  invisible  oc- 
cupant of  the  green  chair. 

I  know  now  what  I  knew  not  then 
that  Michael  Henry  was  the  spirit  of 
their  home— an  ideal  of  which  the 
empty  green  chair  was  a  constant  re- 
minder: 

We  played  backgammon  and  Old  Maid 
and  Everlasting  until  Mir.  Hacket  re- 
turned. 

He  sat  down  and  read  aloud  from  the 
Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  in  Amer- 
ica. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  sleighing 
is?"  she  wrote.  "Set  your  chair  on  the 
porch  on  a  Christmas  day.  Put  your 
feet  in  a  pail-full  of  powdered  ice. 
Have  somebody  jingle  a  bell  In  one 
ear  and  blow  into  the  other  with  a  bel- 
lows and  you  have  an  exact  Idea  of 
it." 

When  she  told  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  horned  by  a  large  insect  known  as 
a  snapdragon,  he  laughed  loudly  and 
closed  the  book  and  said 

"Th^y  have  found  a  new  peril  in 
American  life.  It  Is  the  gory  horn  of 
the  snapdragon.  Added  to  our  genius 
for  boastfulness  and  impiety,  it  is  a 
crowning  defect.  Ye  would  think  that 
our  chief  aim  was  the  cuspidor.  Show- 
ers of  expectoration  and  thundw  claps 
o*  profanity  and  braggart  gales  0' 
Yankee  dialect! — that's  the  moral 
weather  report  that  she  sends 
back  to  England..  We  have  faults 
enough,  God  knows,  but  we  have  some* 
thing  else  away  beneath  them,  an'  none 
o'  these  writers  has  discovered  it." 

The  sealed  envelope  which  Mr.  Wright 
had  left  at  our  home  a  long  time  before 
that  day,  was  In  my  pocket.  At  last  the 
hour  had  come  when  I  could  open  it 
and  read  the  message  of  which  I  had 
thought  much  and  with  a  growing  in- 
terest. 

I  rose  and  said  that  I  should  like  to 
go  to  my  room.  Mr.  Hack«t  lighted  a 
candle  and  took  me  up-stairs  to  a  little 
room  where  my  chest  had  been  deposited. 
There  were  in  the  room,  a  bed,  a  chair, 
a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
a  small  table  on  which  were  a  diction- 
ary, a  Bible  and  a  number  of  school 
books. 

These  were  Mary's  books,"  said  Mr. 
Hacket.  I  told  yer  uncle  that  ye  could 
use  them  an'  welcome.  There's  another 
book  here  that  ye  may  study  if  ye  think 
It  worth  the  bother.  It's  a  worn  an' 
tiresome  book,  my  lad.  but  I  pray  God 
ye  may  find  no  harm  in  it.     Use  it  as 
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often  as  ye  will.  It  is  the  book  o'  my 
heart.  Ye  will  find  in  it  some 
kind  o'  answer  to  every  query  in  the 
endless  flight  o'  them  that's  coming  on, 
an"  may  the  good  God  help  us  to  the 
truth." 

He  turned  and  bade  me  good  night 
and  went  away  and  closed  the  door. 

I  sat  down  and  opened  the  sealed  en- 
velope with  trembling  hands,  and  found 
.  in  it  this  brief  note: 

"Dear  Pajitner:  I  want  you  to  ask 
the  wisest  man  you  know  to  explain 
these  words  to  you.  I  suggest  that  you 
commit  them  to  memory  and  think  often 
of  their  meaning.  They  are  from  Job: 
'His   bones   are   full    of   the   sin   of   his 

youth,  which  shall  lie  down  with  him 

in  the  dust.' 
I    believe   that    they   are    the   most   im- 
pressive in  all  the  literature  I  have  read. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Silas  Wright,  Jr." 

I  read  the  words  over  and  over  again, 
but  knew  not  their  meaning.  Sadly 
and  slowly  1  got  ready  for  bed.  I 
missed  the  shingles  and  the  familiar 
rustle  of  the  popple  leaves  above  my 
head  and  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
hills.  The  noises  of  the  village  chal- 
lenged my  ear  after  I  had  put  out  my 
candle.  There  were  many  barking  dogs. 
Some  horsemen  passed  with  a  creaking 
of  saddle  leather,  followed  by  a  wagon. 
Soon  I  heard  running  feet  and  eager 
voices.  I  rose  and  looked  out  of  the 
open  window.  Men  were  hurrying 
down  the  streets  with  lanterns. 

"He's  the  son  o'  Ben  Grimshaw,"  I 
heard  one  of  them  saying.  "They 
caught  him  back  in  the  south  woods 
yesterday.  The  sheriff  said  that  he 
tried  to  run  away  when  he  saw  'em 
coming." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this? 
What  had  Amos  Grimshaw  been  doing? 
I  trembled  as  I  got  back  into  bed — I 
can  not  even  now  explain  why,  but 
long  ago  I  gave  up  trying  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  human  spirit  with  an  in- 
finite sea  beneath  it  crossed  by  subtle 
'  tides  and  currents.  We  see  only  the 
straws  on  the  surface. 

I  was  up  at  daylight  and  Mr.  Hacket 
came  to  my  door  while  I  was  dressing. 

"A  merry  day  to  you!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I'll  await  you  below  and  introduce  you 
to  the  humble  herds  and  flocks  of  a 
schoolmaster." 

I  went  with  him  while  he  fed  his 
chickens  and  two  small  shoats.  I  milked 
the  cow  for  him,  and  together  we  drove 
her  back  to  the  pasture.  Then  we  split 
some  wood  and  fllled  the  boxes  by  the 
fireplace  and  the  kitchen  stove  and 
raked  up  the  leaves  in  the  dooryard 
and  wheeled  them  away. 

"Now  you  know  the  duties  o'  your 
oflSce,"  said  the  s(-hoolma»ter  as  we 
went  in  to  breakfast. 

We  sat  down  at  the  table  with  the 
family  and  1  drew  out  my  letter  from 
the  Senator  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hacket 
to  read. 

"The  Senator!  God  prosper  him!  I 
hear  he  came  on  the  Plattsburg  stage 
last  night,"  he  said  as  he  began  read- 
ing— an  announcement  which  caused 
me  and  the  children  to  clap  our  hands 
with  joy. 

Mr.  Hacket  thoughtfully  repeated  the 
words  from  Job  with  a  most  impressive 
Intonation. 

He  passed  the  letter  back  to  me  and 
said: 

"All  true!  I  have  seen  it  sinking  into 
the  bones  o'  the  young  and  I  have  seen 
it  lying  down  with  the  aged  in  the  dust 
o'  their  graves.  It  is  a  big  book — the 
one  we  are  now  opening.  God  help  us! 
It  has  more  pages  than  all  the  days  o' 
your  life.  Just  think  o'  your  body,  0 
brave  and  tender  youth!  It  is  like  a 
sponge.  How  it  takes  things  in  an' 
holds  'em  an'  feeds  upon  'em!  A  part 
o'  every  apple  ye  eat  sinks  down  into 
yer  blood  an'  bones.  Ye  can't  get  It 
out.  It's  the  same  way  with  the  books 
ye  read  an'  the  thoughts  ye  enjoy.  They 
go  down  Into  yer  bones  an'  ye  can't  get 
'em  out.  That's  why  I  like  to  think  o' 
Michael  Henry.  His  food  Is  good 
thoughts  and  his  wine  is  laughter.  I 
had  a  long  visit  with  M.  H.  last  night 
when  ye  were  all  abed.  His  face  was 
,  a  chunk  C  laughter.  Oh,  what  a  limb 
,,he  Is!  I  wish  I  could  tell  ye  all  the 
good  things  he  said." 

"There    comes    Colonel    Hand,"    said 

Mrs.  Hacket  as  she  looked  out  of  the 

window.     "The  poor  lonely  Whig!     He 

has  nothing  to  do  these   days  but  sit 

•  around  the  tavern." 

"Ye  might  as  well  pity  a  goose  for 
going  barefooted/'  the  schoolmaster  re- 
marked. 


In  the  midst  of  our  laughter  Colonel 
Hand  rapped  at  the  door  and  Mr. 
Hacket  admi,tted  him. 

"I  tell  you  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs,"  I  heard  the  Colonel  saying  as  he 
came  into  the  house. 

"You  inhuman  Hand!"  said  the  school- 
master. I  should  think  you  would  be 
tired  of  trying  to  crush  that  old  inde- 
structible worm." 

Colonel  Hand  was  a  surley  looking 
man  beyond  middle  age  with  large  eyes 
that  showed  signs  of  dissipation.  He 
had  a  small  dark  tuft  beneath  his  lower 
lip  and  thin,  black,  untidy  hair. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened?" 
he  asked  as  he  looked  down  upon  us 
with  a  majestic  movement  of  his  hand. 

He  stood  with  a  stern  face,  like  an 
orator,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  our  sus- 
pense. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened?" 
he  repeated, 

"God  knows!  It  may  be  that  Bill 
Harriraan  has  swapped  horses  again  or 
that  somebody  has  been  talked  to  death 
by  old  Granny  Barnes — which  is  it?" 
asked  the  schoolmaster. 

"It  is  neither  sir,"  Colonel  Hand  an- 
swered sternly.  "The  son  o'  that  old 
Buck-tail  Ben  Grimshaw,  has  been  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  jail  for  murder." 

"For  murder?"  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hacket  in  one  breath. 

"For  bloody  murder,  sir,"  the  Colonel 
went  on.  "It  was  the  shooting  o'  that 
man  In  the  town  of  Ballybeen  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  in  this  country,  I  should 
say.  Talk  about  law  and  order,  we 
don't  know  what  it  means  here  and  why 
should  we?  The  party  in  power  is 
avowedly  opposed  to  it — yes,  sir.  It  has 
fattened  up  bribery  and  corruption.  Do 
you  think  that  the  son  o'  Ben  Grim- 
shaw will  receive  his  punishment  even 
if  he  is  proved  guilty?  Not  at  all.  He 
will  be  protected — you  mark  my  words." 

He  bowed  and  left  us.  When  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him  Mr.  Hacket  said: 

"Another  victim  horned  by  the  Snap- 
dragon! If  a  man  were  to  be  slain  by 
a  bear  back  in  the  woods  Colonel  Hand 
would  look  for  guilt  in  the  Democratic 
party.  He  will  have  a  busy  day  and 
people  will  receive  him  as  the  ghost  of 
the  Creusa  received  the  embraces  of 
Aeneas — unheeding.  Michael  Henry, 
whatever  the  truth  may  be  regarding 
the  poor  boy  in  Jail,  we  are  In  no  way 
responsible.  Away  with  sadness!  What 
Is  that?" 

Mr.  Hacket  Inclined  his  ear  and  then 
added.  "Michael  Henry  says  that  he 
may  be  innocent  and  that  we  had 
better  go  and  see  if  we  can  help  him. 
Now  I  hadn't  thought  o'  that.  Had  you, 
Mary?" 

"No,"  the  girl  answered. 

"We  mustn't  be  letting  Mike  get 
ahead  of  us  always,"  said  her  father. 

The  news  brought  by  the  Colonel  had 
shocked  me  and  my  thoughts  had  been 
very  busy  since  his  announcement.  I 
had  thought  of  the  book  which  I  had 
seen  Amos  reading  in  the  haymow.  Had 
its  contents  sunk  into  his  bones? — for 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  all  that  Mr. 
Hacket  had  just  said  about  books  and 
thoughts.  My  brain  had  gone  back  over 
the  events  of  that  tragic  moment — the 
fall,  the  swift  dream,  the  look  of  the 
robber  In  the  dim  light,  the  hurling  of 
the  stone.  The  man  who  fled  was  about 
the  size  of  Amos,  but  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  latter  as  the  guilty  man. 

"You  saw  the  crime,  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Hacket  as  he  turned  to  me. 

I  told  them  all  that  I  knew  of  it. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  like  you,  my  brave 
lad,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "I  heard 
of  all  this  and  decided  that  you  would 
be  a  help  to  Michael  Henry  and  a  credit- 
able student.  Come,  let  us  go  and  pay 
our  compliments  to  the  Senator.  He 
rises  betimes.  If  he  stayed  at  thei 
tavern  he  will  be  out  and  up  at  his 
house  by  now." 

The  .schoolmaster  and  I  went  over  to 
Mr.  Wright's  house — a  white  frame 
building  which  had  often  been,  pointed 
out  to  me. 

{Continued  next  issue.) 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administrator  says 
that  potatoes  are  good  in  cake.  They 
are  often  used  In  this  way  to  keep  the 
cake  from  drying  out  quickly.  Mash  the 
potatoes  and  beat  up  with  milk  until 
very  light.  You  can  use  your  usual 
cake  recipe,  substituting  one  cup  of 
mashed  potatoes  for  one-half  cup  of 
milk  and  one-half  cup  of  flour. 


The  Miracle  of  the  Mame 


TTie  battle  of  the  Mame 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to  super- 
human bravery.  They  fought 
as  if  led  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  herself. 

The  Mame  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self»  the  same  love 
of  country  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  inspired  the  French 
people  must  inspire  us,  and 
w«  must  win  the  war. 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed  and 
clothed,  cared  for  through 
sickness  and  wounds.  This  is 
the  work  of  every  individual 
as  well  as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of  the 
Bell  System  to  coordinate 
its  purpose  and  equipment 
to  the  other  factors  in  our 
national  industrial  fabric,  so 
that  the  manufacture  and 
movement  of  supplies  to  our 
boys  abroad  be  given  right 
of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Set  vies 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  th«  U.  8.  and  Canada— Co-op«rativ« 
Farming    in    Man    Powar   Naeaasary   to   Win    tha    Battla   for   Liberty 

The  Food  ControUeri  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  ereater  food 
production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseai 
before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest 
the  burden  of  supply. 

Evary  Avaiiabia  Tiiiaiila  Acra  must  Contrlbuta;  Cvary  Availablf 
Farmar  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies   is  for  more   men  for  seeding  operations. 

Canada's  Whaat  Production  last  Yaar  was  225.000,000  Bushait; 
tha  damand  from  Canada  aiona,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels* 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  ths 
men.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  ettec- 
tivelv  help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to 
direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  twl  where  foo 
can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Wastarn  Canada's  halp  will  bs  rs^uirsd  not  latsr  than  April  6th. 
Wagas  to  oompatant  halp,  $60  a  month  and  up,  boartf  and  lodginfli 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  g'^^ 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rata  of  one  cent  a  «»''• 
from  Canadian  boundary  points   to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  u  to  routes  and  places  where  employmant  may  be  had,  apP^T  '^ 

U.  S.  Employment  ServlcB,  Dept.  of  Labor 

Philadelphia,  Plttaburoh,   Harrlsburg,   York,   or  Cria,   Pa- 


Pointers  on  Sheep  Shearing 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  season  for  shearing  sheep  is 
rapidly  approaching  for  all  sections  of 
thf  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Shi'<'P  that  have  been  housed  should  be 
shorn  during  the  month  of  April  so  as 
to  avoid  having  them  carry  their  fleece 
during  hot  weather.  Furthermore,  the 
month  of  April  is  usually  a  slack  month 
as  (ompared  to  May,  as  far  as  other 
farm  work  is  concerned. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
flocks  on  eastern  farms,  it  is  very  likely 
tliat  in  many  cases  the  work  of  shear- 
ing will  take  place  for  the  first  time. 
An  inexperienced  sheep  man  should  pay 
special  attention  to  certain  well  estab- 
lished practices  in  the  preparation  of 
the  fleece  for  market.  There  are  two 
methods  of  shearing;  namely,  the  ma- 
chine method  and  use  of  hand  shears. 
The  method  to  follow  will  depend  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  size  of  the 
fleck  and  the  equipment  on  hand.  The 
sheep  shearing  machine  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, especially  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
experienced operator.  A  smoother  job 
is  usually  done  with  it  and  there  is  also 
less  danger  of  mutilating  the  fleece;  it 
is  also  possible  to  secure  a  somewhat 
heavier  fleece.  By  either  method,  it  Is 
highly  essential  that  double  cutting  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  a  desirable  practice  to  try  and 
keep  the  flock  in  a  clean  dry  place  for 
Bome  time  before  shearing  so  as  to  have 
the  fleece  dry  and  free  from  chaff  and 
buns.  There  are  too  many  farms  upon 
v;hi(  h  the  flock  Is  carelessly  housed  and 
they  are  also  permitted  to  roam  through 
places  where  weeds  and  burdock  were 
allowod  to  mature  the  previous  year, 
the  result  being  that  the  fleeces  are 
filled  with  burrs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
all  of  which  materially  reduce  their 
filing  value.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  this  foreign  material  must  be 
removed  before  the  fleece  can  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
TTiis  requires  an  extra  amount  of  hand- 
ling which  reduces  what  the  producer 
receives.  A  clean  dry  place  should  be 
selected  for  shearing;  a  barn  floor  can 
b«  used  to  good  advantage.  If  such  Is 
not  available,  a  shearing  platform  about 
ten  feet  square  and  about  six  f^et  high 
makes  a  very  desirable  place  to  shear. 
Avoid  shearing  sheep  on  the  ground  or 
Maces  where  there  is  chaff  and  foreign 
material,  as  It  becomes  Imbedded  in  the 
fleece  during  the  shearing  process. 

When  beginning  to  shear,  place  the 
sheep  on  Its  rump  and  try  to  get  the 
animal  In  an  easy  position,  so  as  to 
^^ep  it  from  strtiggling.  Open  the  fleece 
first  along  the  throat  and  down  the  mid- 
line and  continue  In  this  manner,  shear- 
ing up  on  left  side  and  work  around  the 
»"de  and  over  the  back.  Shear  down  on 
J*ie  rlRht  side  as  far  as  convenient  with 
the  sheep  In  this  position.  The  fleece 
should  1)6  removed  In  one  piece  so  as  to 
^  ahle  to  tie  It  Into  a  compact  bundle 
*fter  shearing.  After  it  has  been  en- 
•fely  removed  spread  It  out  and  remove 
*    tag  ends  so  as  to  Improve  the  qual- 

dui.  ^^^^  ^*°  **®  ^^^  separate  but  at  a 
"count  as  compared  to  the  body  of  the 


fleece.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain, 
a  lower  price  will  be  received  for  the 
entire  lot. 

The  proper  tying  of  the  fleece  is  very 
essential.  In  the  first  place  the  proper 
kind  of  twine  should  be  secured;  never 
use  sisal  twine  as  this  is  objected  to 
by  all  wool  buyers  because  the  small 
particles  of  twine  become  embodied  in 
the  fieece  and  must  be  removed  before 
the  wool  can  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  grade  material.  The  sisal 
does  not  take  the  dye  In  a  uniform  man- 
ner and  thus  reduces  the  value  of 
woolen  goods  manufactured  unless  it 
has  been  removed. 

Wool  twine  can  be  secured  from  near- 
ly all  hardware  dealers  or,  if  they  do 
not  have  It  in  stock,  it  can  be  secured 
from  wholesale  dealers  of  twine  in  a 
short  time.  The  fieece  should  be  tied 
with  the  outside  of  ("he  fieece  folded  in. 
It  should  be  securely  tied  to  form  a 
compact  bundle.    If  a  sufficient  number 


Another  Side  of  the  Milk  Question 


J.  HUGH  McKENNEY 


If  a  post  mortem  were  held  over 
the  defunct  dairy  enterprises  and  dis- 
persed milking  herds  of  the  country,' 
there  would  be  but  one  conclusion.  It 
would  not  be  the  farmer's  inefficiency 
or  the  low  yielding  cow  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  but  the  low  price  paid  for 
the  non-fat  solids  in  the  milk.  In  these 
times,  when  all  foods  are  at  a  premium 
and  investigations  as  to  costs  and 
profits  are  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
would  seem  that  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  almost  unpaid  for  ele- 
ment. To  the  manufacturer  or  buyer 
it  is  a  very  decided  asset;  to  the  pro- 
ducer It  must  be  put  down  as  practi- 
cally a  loss. 

This  state  of  things  Is  but  a  relic 
of  conditions  that  obtained  In  the  early 
days  of  factory  handled  milk.  Why 
some  change  has  not  been  made  in  so 
antiquated  a  system  it  is  hard  to  rea- 
lize. When  factories  were  first  estab- 
lished for  handling  milk  products  pro- 


Dmlaina-Mtrino  Ew»  Ufd  for  Experimental  Purpotma  at  Pmnna.  Statm  Collet* 


of  fleeces  are  handled,  it  Is  advisable  to 
make  a  tying  box  in  which  to  tie  them. 
If  the  wool  Is  not  sold  Immediately, 
It  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place.  When 
ready  to  be  shipped.  It  should  be  put  In 
large  bags  so  that  It  can  be  kept  clean 
while  In  transit.  The  wool  can  be  dis- 
posed of  through  local  dealers  or  shipped 
to  wool  merchants  in  any  of  the  large 
cities,  especially  the  seaport  towns, 
where  a  great  deal  of  wool  is  handled. 


Dairy  Feed  for  the  Eiast 

Freight  congestion  resulting  from 
weather  and  car  shortage  recently  pro- 
duced an  acute  feed  situation.  To  re- 
lieve It,  the  Food  Administration  per- 
fected arrangements  for  a  system  of  ex- 
press feed  trains. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  January,  solid 
trains  of  prepared  feed  from  the  com 
mills  and  flour  mills  of  the  middle  west 
have  been  rushed  east  on  fast  schedule. 
These  trains  move  under  special  orders 
and  are  subject  to  no  Interruption  In 
transportation  except  those  due  to 
weather  conditions.  The  solid  train  of 
feed  Is  dispatched  to  distributing  centers 
and  there  radiated  off  In  car  lots  to  sur- 
rounding towns  to  meet  the  shortage. 
In  the  two  weeks  following  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  this  plan,  10  express  trains  of 
35  to  60  cars  each  have  moved  from  the 
west  under  special  dispatch  orders. 


teln  foods  were  notoriously  cheap. 
Game  and  flsh  were  available  and  c«uld 
be  secured  by  the  outlay  of  a  little 
physical  effort.  The  hotels  served 
steaks  to  Its  guests  for  twenty-flve 
cents  that  today  would  cost  flve  times 
that  amount.  Such  by-products  as  bran, 
middlings,  oil  meal,  etc.,  were  in  slight 
demand  and  could  be  bought  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  skim  milk  was  like  low 
grade  ore  that  could  not  be  profitably 
operated.  Then  the  condensers  realized 
that  here  was  an  open  field  for  their 
activities.  For  their  purpose,  a  high 
fat  content  was  not  desirable,  while  the 
other    solids    were   equally    essential. 

Under  these  conditions  there  was  a 
natural  adjustment  of  breed,  feed  and 
market.  A  lacteal  fluid  that  was  well  bal- 
anced  for  the  consumer  of  whole  milk, 
suitable  for  condensing  and  having  a 
high  mineral  content  so  desirable  for 
children  was  demanded.  The  Holstein 
being  the  embodiment  of  these  require- 
ments and  possessing  in  a  large  degree 
the  capacity  to  convert  great  quantities 
of  cheap  roughage  Into  milk,  came 
rapidly  to  the  front.  But  what  seemed 
to  be  a  promising  outlook  for  the  farmer 
was  thwarted  by  an  arbitrary  c'eterml- 
natlon  to  adhere  closely  to  the  prices 
paid  for  butter  fat,  undervaluing  the 
other  milk  solids,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  foodstuffs  rich  In  protein  were 
advancing  rapidly  In  price.     When  the 


producer  argued  that  he  was  dependent 
on  his  cows  to  maintain  soil  fertility, 
and  that  the  plant  food  abstracted  had 
to  be  replaced  by  the  purchase  of  feed- 
ing materials  that  greatly  Increased  the 
cost  of  production,  he  was  artfully  ad- 
vised to  grow  his  own  protein.  Now  let 
us  see  how  such  a  scheme  works  out. 

It  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature 
that  the  high  protein  grains  are  the 
small  yielders.  Moreover,  when  they 
draw  this  element  from  the  soil,  like 
oats,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  price 
because  of  the  double  demand;  they 
being  used  directly  for  human  as  well 
as  for  animal  food.  The  legumes,  such 
as  clover  and  alfalfa,  draw  on  the  air 
for  their  supply  of  nitrogen  and  there- 
fore  the  protein  in  milk  furnished  from 
that  source  costs  the  farmer  nothing. 
But  he  knows  that  legume  forages  when 
fed  to  fattening  sheep  or  cattle  will  give 
larger  returns  in  meat  than  If  fed  to 
dairy  cows  with'  milk  production  in 
view.  He  also  knows  that  he  gets  a 
larger  yield  in  milk  from  protein 
foods  derived  from  cereals  though  it 
means  a  further  depletion  of  the  soil. 

In  a  general  way  foodstuffs  are 
priced  according  to  their  calories  or 
food  power.  This  calculation  is 'based 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  proteiiv  and 
carbohydrates  contained  in  any  par- 
ticular article.  In  all  cases  the  former 
Is  the  more  costly  and  difficult  to  pro 
duce.  With  milk,  however,  there  haa 
been  an  arbitrary  reversal  of  these 
normal  facts.  For  instance,  one  pound 
of  average  whole  milk  contains  314 
(alorles.  Minus  the  butter  fat  there 
would  still  remain  167  calories  or  51 
percent  of  non-fat  solids  in  the  skim 
milk.  These  are  essential  to  the  con- 
sumers of  whole  milk,  condensed  milk, 
milk  powder,  etc.,  and  are  paid  for  by 
them.  Yet,  of  the  51  percent,  approxi- 
mately, but  25  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  milk  Is  paid  the  producer.  These 
same  food  elements  in  eggs,  steak  and 
other  foods  are  fully  100  percent  higher. 

This  failure  to  pay  for  valuable  food 
elements  In  milk  haa  a  far  reaching 
effect.  Not  only  is  It  a  dispiriting, 
dalry-wrecklng  fact,  causing  a  direct 
food  shortage  In^mllk,  but  indirectly 
Influences  the  crop  yielding  capacity  of 
the  soil.  If  the  food  supply  Is  to  be 
maintained,  why  should  not  a  l>oard  of 
chemists  or  food  experu  determine  the 
value  of  these  non-fat  elements,  and 
milk   prices   be   regulated   accordingly. 


Sheep  Notes  from  Experience 

I  have  been  an  Interested  reader  of 
the  sheep  articles  published  lately,  but 
some  points  which  seem  to  me  of  vital 
Importance  have  been  hardly  mentioned. 
I  have  kept  from  20  to  70  sheep  for  the 
past  15  years,  with  some  profit  even  in 
the  poorest  years  and  with  great  bene^ 
flt  to  my  pasture  and  land. 

One  thing  puzzles  me  Is  why  tlM 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  allowed—* 
the  sale  of  ewe  lambs  to  the  butcher, 
as  Is  done  year  after  year?  If  the  law 
protected  them  as  it  does  tho  fawns  a«A 
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KEEP  THEM  WORKING 


Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment  is  the  old  re- 
liable, safe  remedy  for  all  case*  of  Bpavin, 
splint,  curb,  ringbone,  bony  growth  ana  lame- 
ness  from   other   cauaeB.    It  keeps  the   horses 
workinK  — not  loafmK.    What  it  has  done  for 
others  It  will  do  for  you.    Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 

handy  BO  you  can  use  It  qtilcklr  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  boras 
for  you.  It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  drugprlHt  the  next  time  you  are  In  town. 
Tear  this  a<lvortlpement  out  to  remind   yoa. 

Bold  by  drujfulBts  everywhere,  •1.10  a  bottlfl) 
6  fortn '0.    Keep  It  In  the  house  for  family  use, 
as  well  as  In  the  stable.    Oet  a  copy  of  "A 

Treatise  on  tho  Horse"  at  your  drugrglsti 
or  write  to 

OR.  B.  I.   KKNDALL   COMPANY, 
Bneabttrs  Falls,  Vt.  U 


//-  BOr/y  Could  ISilk. 

■ha  woold  aakifor  ontalda  ■upport  for  her  orer 
worked  orpina  of  mllk-productloo  Try  Kow- 
Ko»i;  It  work»  with  great  tooic  effect  on  the  eye- 
Km.  ui.v.ute  dieeaaa,  a  eure  "raely  '/^ 
Abortion.  Barrenneaa,  Retaioad  AfUIt><rtl^ 
Beoorfng.  L«et  Appatlta.  ftuMbaa. 
Boy  Kow  Kura  from  faad 
dealere  and  druKgieta. 
DAIRY  MSOCIATlOa  CO.* 
lymtasfllli,  n. 


IMOi 


BNUtt,  "Tbs  Hobs  Cgw  Dactw."  Ttm. 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  \ZfiZTn 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

•  TOADf  UAUk   Qn.  i)  c  OAT  r.rr 


TRADE  MAHK  «M.-.U.S.PAr.  Of  f 


and  you  work  the  horie  same  time. 
Doe«  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered* 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antUeptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce!  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
MuKles  or  Licsmentt.  Enlarced  CJandi.  Wens. 
Cy8(t  AUari  »ain  gulckly.  Price  tl.2S  a  bottle 
•I  drugfiitt  or  deUvered.    Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.YOUNQ.  P.  D.  F.,  25  T«R»l«ti.,tDrlnanel(t.  MaMb 


THE  SELF-OIUNQ  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
■mallcoat.  the  gearing  of  the  earlier, 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oU- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andj 
nin.The  SplashOilint 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  ana  enabling  th^ 
mili  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze.  , 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carryirig  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water   Supply    Goods    ana    Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Write  AEIMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


$29 


DOWN// 

ONE  YEAR    "7/  • 

TO  PAY     r;: 


■uys  tha  New  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  t.  Light  run- 
ning, saajr  cleaning,  close 
skimmiitg.  durable.    Ouaran- 

a  lifetime  agaitMt  de- 

fsets  in  matarial  and  woramanahlp. 
Made  also  in  Ave  larger  sixes  up  to  No.  S 
shown  here.  Bmtm  Ita  t    ihI 

II  MTI*  TWEE  IWkL  mor«  br  »?hVt  lit*  u*  m 


Pootal  biinn  PVm  estsloc-roldM- and  "diract-freoi. 
faetaar' '  o(f*r.    Bur  rroai  tha  aannf aeturar  and  aava  monar. 

mam-taia  co..  tiii  nsrsiai  mn..  cmcaM 


8WINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

I.anre,  healthy,  proliflo.  Bred  and  developed 
tinder  practical  farniinK  cc»udttloii8.  Kounda- 
tlun  Htock  alwayH  for  sale.     AddresH 

AYER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


M 


HAMPSHIRES 


ff 


An»    »fe,    free    rirrulsr.      Alan    Bulli   from 

Arrre<1il«Ml  herd   R<>t(i*t«rr<1  nuernMyi. 
ttmt  l«wa  rsrv   Mrd-la-Haad,  BasP,  re. 


WOISTCREO  BERKSHIRES  J,". ."n!S "JISlTd' 

one  bred  gilt  to  make  you  meat  and  monev. 
W.  >.  MeSPABKAH,  ParalM,  Pm. 


does,  we  would  not  hear  so  much  about 
the  scarcity  of  wool  and  the  decline  of 
the  sheep  industry.  Of  course,  every 
good  herdsman  intends  to  fatten  and 
kill  the  old  ewes  each  year,  so  it  cuts 
the  flocks  both  ways. 

I  do  not  fear  dogs,  for  I  have  found 
that-  a  woven  wire  fence  with  meshes 
close  enough  and  properly  built  to  hold 
small  lambs  will  keep  out  dogs.  It 
must  be  built  close  to  the  ground  and 
all  hollows  filled  with  stone  or  wood, 
and  a  watchout  kept  for  burrowing. 
Like  a  chain,  a  sheep  is  no  stronger 
than  Its  weakest  link.  It  is  hard  to 
cure  a  sick  sheep,  but  most  diseasee 
are  preventable.  For  "gid"  or  staggers 
or  grub  in  the  herd,  have  a  small  patch 
of  plowed  ground  or  loose  bare  places 
where  they  will  run  and  bury  their 
noses  at  the  approach  of  the  fly  whose 
sting  causes  this  incurable  disease.  A 
couple  of  dips  ten  days  apart  just  after 
shearing  and  again  the  last  warm  days 
in  the  fall  will  keep  ticks  from  bother- 
ing and  dry  knoll  pasture  Is  a  preven- 
tive of  foot  rot.  Alsike  or  other 
clover  hay  with  a  little  grain  or  roots, 
salt  always  before  them,  and  a  shelter 
without  direct  draft  but  plenty  of  fresh 


is  not  available,  one-half  of  a  pound 
of  digester  tankage  makes  an  excellent 
substitute.  This  ration  can  be  allowed 
sows  until  about  a  week  previous  to 
farrowing,  after  which  time  slops  made 
up  of  red  dog  flour  and  wheat  middlings 
should  replace  the  com. 


Giving  the  Pigs  a  Good  Start 

W.     H.     TOMHAVE. 

Sunlight  and  exercise  are  fully  as 
essential  as  feed  for  young  growing 
pigs.  Too  many  litters  are  stunted  for 
want  of  getting  out  of  a  closely  con- 
fined place.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  colony  house  with  the  brood 
sow.  This  gives  them  free  range  and 
they  usually  take  all  the  exercise  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  a  thrifty  and  healthy 
condition. 

As  soon  as  they  are  about  a  month 
old  provide  a  place  in  the  lot  where 
they  can  be  fed  a  little  grain  of  some 
kind.  A  mixture  of  corn  meal,  four 
parts;  middlings,  .  three  parts;  and 
tankage  one  part  makes  a  very  desir- 
able combination  to  begin  with.  If  a 
little  skim  milk  can  be  had  It  may  be 
substituted  for  the  tankage.    It  can  also 


.   uiiliUi«'..il.«.iJ. 'i^PUi 


Verona  Dm  Kol  Bmmt*.  a  Nmw  York  Hohtmin  With  a  Rmeord 

She  is  owned  by  J.  T.  Shanahan,  and  recently  produced  720.9  pounds  of  milk, 

oi  40.08  puonds  butter  In  7  days. 


air,  with  small  door  always  open  to  a 
yard  where  they  can  go  in  or  out  as 
they  please  in  all  weather  will  keep 
them  in  the  best  possible  conditioh 
and  produce  fleeces  of  which  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  use  twenty  for 
one  soldier's  outfit. 
Hew  York. 


Rations  for  Brood  Sows 
The  present  price  of  corn  and  other 
feeds  suitable  for  brood  sows  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  considering  the 
economy  of  the  brood  sow  ration.  The 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  use  of  home- 
grown feeds  as  much  as  possible.  Ear 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay  or  tankage  supply 
a  palatable  and  well  balanced  ration, 
the  use  of  which  is  practicable  for  most 
New  Jersey  farmers.  Brood  sows  which 
are  due  to  farrow  in  the  spring  may 
be  economically  fed  on  ear  com  and 
alfalfa  hay.  The  corp  should  be  limited 
to  about  1  V-i  pounds  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight.  The  alfalfa  hay  should 
be  of  good  quality  with  the  leaves  on, 
and  may  be  fed  in  slat  racks,  built  on 
the  ground  or  floor.  Each  sow  should 
consume  as  much  as  one  pound  or  more 
of  alfalfa  hay  per  day,  in  order  that 
the  corn  l>e  properly  supplemented.  In 
case  diflfirulty  Is  experienced  In  getting 
the  sow  to  eat  sufBcicnt  hay,  the  addi- 
tion of  small  amounts  of  digester  tank- 
age will  often  answer  for  the  protein 
requirements.     If  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 


be  fed  in  addition  to  the  grain  mix- 
ture. The  trough  should  be  protected 
so  that  the  sow  can  not  get  at  the  feed. 
By  handling  the  litter  in  this  way, 
it  aids  the  sow  In  developing  them  in 
better  shape  than  is  possible  by  not 
feeding  them  until  they  are  weaned.  It 
ia  further  essential  to  get  the  early 
growth  In  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 
A  young  pig  well  started  Is  more  than 
half  grown.  A  combination  of  plenty 
of  good  feed,  free  range,  for  exercise, 
plenty  of  sunlight  with  clean  and  com- 
fortable sleeping  quarters  gives  every 
assurance  of  getting  pigs  properly 
started  In  pork  production. 


Best  Time  to  Sell  Hogs 
A  study  of  market  prices  of  fat  hogs 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  made  by  L.  P. 
McCann,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  shows  that  the  market  varies 
from  "highs"  to  "lows"  during  certain 
months  In  the  year.  Highest  prices 
usually  obtain  during  the  months  of 
April  and  September.  The  intervening 
months  show  lower  prices,  June  and 
December  representing  the  extremely 
low  months. 

The  price  drops  In  late  fall  and  early 
winter  because  the  spring  farrowed 
pigs  which  are  finished  on  the  fall  corn 
crop  are  ready  to  market  at  this  period. 
After  this  period  the  price  rises,  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  about  April,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  fat  hogs 
to  market  at  that  season. 
Following    this   time    pigs    farrowed 


April  1, 


1918. 
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What  Wffl  You  Build? 

You  doubtless  need  some  new  farm  buildlnsj  this 
season.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  a  dairy  barn ,  dwells 
ing,  garage,  silo,  hog  house,  or  other  outbuild- 
ing. Whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  get  some 
mighty  helpful  ideas  from  our  new  book, 


"Natco  on  the  Farm" 

It  tells  yoa  how  to  have  buildings  that  are  dry,  dean 
and  Banitary— warm  in  winter  yet  cool  in  summer.  It 
shows  you  how  to  save  on  repairs,  insurance  and  coil 
bills.  It  illustrates  scores  of  fire-safefannbuililiiiirsthat 
will"8tand  for  generations."  It's  true  economv  tobuild 
with  Natco  Hollow  Tile  — makes  every  builainiz  a  pe^ 
manent  investment.  Write  for  your  copy  now.  AsksJiio 
for  plans— free  if  you  intend  to  build. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1117  Fulton  Building   -  •    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

it  Fact»ri49  oasurs  a  widt and  0eomonieal  dittribtuitn. 


fl  Water  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  home  and  farm.   What  kind 

of  apump  touse?  Our  catalogrwill  help  you 
solve  the  problem.  Our  experience  is  ut  your 
•ervice.    Aak  your  dealer  for  our  punipa, 

KANAWHA    PUMP   WORKS 

BALTmORE,  MARYLAND. 


\QS  ^hnetieafk 


IfPARATOR 


0 

^M  ^H  OntrlaL  New, well 
^^^L^^H  made,  eaay  miming, 
VHHI^^P  easily  oleaned,  per- 
fect akimmfng  separator.    Skiing 
warm  or  cold  milk.    Different  froiQ; 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity' 
machines.     Our  guarantee  proteota 
you.    Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  ia  large  or  small,  write  today. 
W«*t9m0rtUrt/rom  Wttttm^nU. 

AMgRIOAN  SBPAOATMI  Oo. 
•ea  0077  KelabrMge.  KiV. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

frery  Economy  SUo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Btorin  Proof  aneborlng  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent    Ensilage  Is  al- 
ways fresh  aad  sweet— It  can't  spoU  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  perfectly  air  •  tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sUo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Vaaks. 
Our    motto    la    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick.  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  (or  eataleg. 
EC8IMIYMUIMfS.Ci..M.I.FrMnok.M.   . 


KCONOMY  SILOS 


WITT 

Kero-00  Engines 

Bites  8  to  22H-F.~S«lM^YoarOwn 

Terms  —  Diract-froa-Fsctory  Briefs.     Wn 
'  rour  own  order -Sava  %^%  ••  MOO.    Prompt 
BilpiBent.  .Btsnew  eM^ttw,"How  to  Judre 
KiuHiiff'^   r9xM.-  by  return  nail.  Poetpeid. 

Ui^\    wrrrc  knoink  woiiks 


ill  1^1 


|T-d^.tS  £SK-A5:*TKiS&K: 


PHILADELPHIA^ 

E.r  SCHUCHTER^O} 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adve^j 
tfsers  you  "saw  It  in  The  PracUc»» 
Farmer." 


the  previous  fall  begin  to  arrive,  the 
run  being  heaviest  about  June,  reacting 
m  a  corresponding  low  market  price. 
The  price  is  generally  highest  In  late 
Augui?t  or  September,  since  both  pigs 
and  teed  are  scarce  at  that  time. 

When  to  Wean  Pigs 
Opinions  and  practices  differ  as  to 
how  long  to  leave  pigs  with  the  sow. 
Weaning  at  four  weeks  of  age  usually 
is  not  a  good  practice.  If  not  actually 
cruel,  the  change  is  too  sudden  for  best 
results.  Two  litters  a  year  may  be  had 
if  the  pigs  are  encouraged  to  eat  while 
Btill  nursing,  and  If  they  are  not  weaned 
until  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  This 
probably  is  the  better  practice  in  the 
opinion  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

When  pigs  fliie  left  with  the  sow  for 
a  period  as  long  as  from  10  to  12  weeks 
she  pr:u  tically  weans  them  herself  and 
two  litters  are  impossible.  This  may  be 
a  desirable  plan  when  fancy  or  show 
hogs  are  desired;  but  the  present 
emergency  calls  for  two  litters,  even 
though  the  sow  thereby  requires  closer 
attention. 

When  weaning  takes  place,  the  sow 
should  be  returned  to  the  pigs  two  or 
three  times  so  that  the  udders  may  be 
milked  out. 


Heifers  for  the  Beef  Breeding  Herd 

Two  factors  most  prominent  in  the 
develoijment  of  beef  heifers,  according 
to  M.  F.  Grimes,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  are,  proper  feeding,  and 
breeding  at  the  right  age.  As  to  the 
former,  it  goes  without  extensive  ex- 
planation that  the  individuals  of  merit 
are  not  developed  upon  scant  or  insuffi- 
cient rations.  A  ration  for  growing 
heifers  should  possess  sufficient  mater- 
ial to  insure  rapid  growth  without  ex- 
cessive fattening. 

Corn  silage,  fed  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  individuals,  supple- 
mented with  cottonseed  meal  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  to  each  1000 
pounds  live  weight  has  proved  a  satis- 
factory feed  for  growing  heifers.  This 
ration  produces  satisfactory  growth  and 
in  addition  is  most  economical. 

In  the  second  place,  undersized  indi- 
viduals are  quite  often  the  result  of 
breeding  when  too  young.  Growth  goes 
on  at  about  normal  rate  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  when  the 
heifer  comes  into  milk,  growth  practi- 
cally .stops  until  the  cessation  of  the 
lactation  period.  The  heifer  that  calves 
under  30  months  of  age  usually  is 
stunted  to  such  a  degree  that  she  never 
recovers  from  it. 

The  best  age  for  heifers  to  calve  Is 
^roni  32  to  34  months.  At  this  time  the 
heifer  is  usually  sufficiently  developed 
to  withstand  the  tax  of  suckling  a  calf, 
*nd  final  development  is  not  effected. 


Developing  the  Foal 
Present  conditions  demand  that  no 
time  be  lost  between  the  birth  of  a  foal 
""<!  its  maturity.  Early  maturity  Is 
necessary  for  quickest  returns  whether 
animal  is  sold  or  retained  on  the 
'arm  where  it  was  raised.  "For  the  best 
Jevelopmont  of  horse  stock,"  says  E.  H. 
«ughes,  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agrl- 
^u'ture.  "the  foal  should  be  well  fed.  It 
^  ould  be  encouraged  to  eat  early,  and 

feed"  '^  ^^^'°s  to  nibble  at  the  mare's 
^^.  a  low  feed  box  should  be  erected 

out  nf  tu 

j^  "I  the  reach  of  th6  mother,  where 
^e  young  animal  can  be  fed  regularly, 
a  toi*^^"'^®  ^^  ground  oats  and  bran,  or 
«nd  h^^^^  ^^  ground  oats,  ground  corn 

iBe  th  "  ^^  ®**  ™®*^'  *^  *  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"''* 
*  the  summer  and  early  fall. 


"The  young  colt  must  be  encouraged 
to  eat,  exercise,  rest  and  grow.  If  the 
mare  and  foal  are  turned  to  pasture, 
exercise  and  rest  are  provided  natur- 
ally. Although  grass  Is  provide<|,  the 
foal  should  receive  grain  (a  mixture  of 
crushed  oats  and  bran  or  crushed  oats, 
corn  and  bran)  once  or  twice  daily, 
either  in  a  creep  in  the  pasture,  or  to 
be  fed  in  the  barn,  unless  the  mare  is 
a  heavy  sucker.  If  the  mare  must 
work,  keep  the  foal  in  a  well  fenced  lot 
or  paddock,  or  in  a  good  box  stall  that 
is  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  The  colt 
should  not  follow  the  mare  at  work. 
Careful  management  of  the  mare  is  es- 
sential while  she  is  suckling  her  foal. 
She  should  not  be  given  too  rich  feed, 
turned  too  suddenly  to  pasture  or 
brought  in  too  hot  and  tired  to  her 
hungry  colt.  An  evenly  regulated  sup- 
ply of  milk,  uniform  in  quantity  and 
quality,  is  needed.  To  secure  such  a 
flow  of  milk  the  mare's  feed  should  be 
regulated.  Avoid  sudden  changes  of  any 
kind  and  shield  her  from  too  exhaust- 
ing work.  Probably  tlie  best  feeds  for 
the  mare  are  corn,  oats,  bran,  mixed 
clover  and  timothy  or  alfalfa  hay.  The 
mare  and  her  foal  should  have  access 
to  water  and  salt  whenever  possible. 

"By  weaning  time  the  colt  should  be 
eating  grain  and  grass  or  hay.  Under 
careful  management,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  weaning  the  foal.  The  mare 
and  colt  should  be  separated,  and  the 
mare  milked  by  hand  to  prevent  caking 
of  the  udder.  In  the  meantime  the  colt 
should  receive  plenty  of  feed  and  water, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  well  fenced  lot, 
paddock,  pasture,  or  a  good  box  stall 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
where  exercise  comes  naturally." 


Feeding  Animals  to 
Feed  Humans 

(Concluded  from  pace  134) 

undertake  to  produce  such  supplements 
for  all  my  needs;  therefore,  I  am  lack- 
ing in  business  methods  if  I  do  not 
make  reasonable  purchases  of  the  com- 
mercial by-products  feeds  for  which  my 
good  animals  will  show  me  a  commen- 
surate return  as  well  as  realize  mor« 
for  me  from  the  feeds  I  have  grown,  by 
having  the  supplements  combined  with 
them. 

We  find  that  pasture  has  no  market- 
able value,  hence  we  should  endeavor 
to  make  our  pastures  yield  us  their 
limit  during  their  season.  We  can 
raise  corn  abundantly,  and  as  much  as 
we  can  use  for  our  cattle  and  sheep 
should  logically  go  into  the  silo,  from 
where  it  will  yield  us  the  maximum  re- 
turns. Then  we  should  raise  as  much 
more  corn  as  we  can  spare  the  land  for 
and  give  proper  attention,  for  the  grain 
will  always  pay  and  the  stover,  while 
having  no  distinct  marketable  value, 
is  an  excellent  farm  feed.  The  legumi- 
nous hays  have  not  as  high  market 
value  generally  as  those  of  the  grasses, 
but  have  distinctively  higher  feeding 
values,  henoe  we  may  raise  timothy  to 
make  hay  to  sell  and  the  clovers  and 
alfalfa  for  the  better  hay  to  feed. 

There  are  various  other  crops  we  may 
grow  that  are  valuable  for  feeding.  I 
may  mention  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  Can- 
ada peas,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats, 
pumpkins,  turnips,  beets,  but  I  must 
repeat  that  each  farmer  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  may  try  any  or 
all  of  these  and  find  a  farmer's  profit 
in  the  trying.  The  theories  of  the  plat- 
forms and  the  agricultural  schoolmen 
do  not  always  reach  fruition  for  the 
plain  farmer  who  must  depend  on  the 
sweat  of  his  face  and  the  skill  of  bis 
hands  for  his  harvest. — Penna. 


l|\<>»*»  »v 
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CntinHal 

IF  you  could  just  take  the  old  cleaver 
and  chop  that  barn  work  right  in 
two — especially  these  days  when  the 
demand  for  greater  production  is  so 
insistent  and  the  labor  situation  such 
a  problem! 

Well,  it  can  be  done.  And  JAMES  Equipment 
is  the  "cleaver"  that  will  do  it. 

No  Investment  the  dairyman  can  make  will 
bring  the  returns— in  actual,  visible  profit- 
that  trood  barn  equipment  bringrs.  And  why  not 
make  it  a  JAMES  barn  while  you  are  at  it? 

The  Labor-Savins  Carrier.  If  you  still  push  the 
old  wheelbarrow  throuerh  the  bam  and  barn* 
yard,  cut  the  work  in  half  by  discardlnsr  it  and 
installine'  a  labor-savinsr  JAMES  Carrier  out- 
fit—rod  or  I-beam  track  or  combination. 

Milk-Making  Drinking  Cup*.  And  If  ^ovl  want 
to  see  your  milk  checks   jump  away  above 
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jAnes 


what  they  are  now,  put  In  JAMES  Drinking 
Cups.  They  actually  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season  out  of  the  increased  milk  yield. 

SANITARY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


is  fully  described  In  "The  Jamesway,"  which 
we  will  gladly  send  you  if  yon  answer  the 
questions  in  the  coupon  below. 
"The  Jamesway" contains  real  Bam  Plan  Ser- 
vice— including  floor  plans,  directions'f  or  plank 
frame  construction,  advice  regarding  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  location,  drainage,  etc. 

JAMES  MFG.  .«^    COMPANY 

GE>- 7  William*  St.  ^  Elmira.  N. 


More  than  two-score  bam  experts  had  a  hand 
in  writing  this  book  — members  of  the  big 
JAMES  organization.  Their  advice  is  worth 
having,  andyou  getithe benefit  of  it  all  when  you 
■tart  to  make  youra  a  JAMBS  bam.  JAMES  SanitHV 
Bam  Equipment  includes  Stalls,  Stanetaions.  Pens,  , ' 
Carriers.  Watering  Buckets.  Ventilators.etc.  WriU^  ' 
today  for  your  iraa  eopy  of  "The  Jamesway." 


/ 

Jf    Widiaat   SI. 
^    Umif.  a.  T. 


I  have. 

I  am  interFStect  ia 

the  iteiu*  checked: 

BulldLoit  and  arranKC' 

^JT    inent  ol  Dairy  Barn-  •  •• 

jSr   Handling  the  Manure.... 

jr    Saving  Barn  Wofk 

Bigger  Millc  Yields 

Pe   0« •••••••••! 

W  R.  R.Statkm 
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Last  Call  for  This  Great  Cream  Separator  Sale!! 


I 


THE  QENUINI 
TUBULAR  "A** 


SHfmamrL£S  siparators 
Tremendous  Price  Reductions! 

The  'Srorld's  best^  Cream  Separator— Sharpie*  famous 

original  Tubuhr  *'A"  is  now  within  your  reach  at  a 
Slice  so  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  cannot  possibly  refuse. 
Don't  put  oS  buying  your  Separator  another  day.  The  time  to  act  it 
here,  (or  our  limited  stock  is  going  fast. 

BUY  OM  YOUR  OWN  TERMS  It 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  today 
forSharpIesTubular"A"Cream  Separator  colored  illus- 
trated catalog,  aasr  tonus,  SOi^ys* fr««  trial  plan.  tk«  doubU  cuarantae 
and  our  big  radocad  price  otlers.    L«earD  why  P.  M.  bbarples  picked  us 
for  this  great  public  service. 


ADORKSS 


Saie  Prices  Save  Vou  Neatly  Half  I 

SlUpmanto  direct  to  you  from  eight  centrally  located  distributing  ware* 
bouses  in  every  section  of  the  country.  East— West— North— South.  Prices 
are  on  board  cars  at  various  warehouses.  This  means  hig  freight  savings 
and  quick  deliveriea.     Lihmrml  AUomiaitcm  for  Yovr  Old  Smparator. 

GE-20  No.  2  drnibUT  "TTSo?***     ViiSTS 

GE-30  So.  3  400  lbs.  6S00  *  40^00 

GE-40  No.  4  SOO  lbs.  75.00  *  45.00 

GE-60  No.  6  700  lbs.  90.00  *  82.80 

GE-90  No.  9  900  lbs.  110.00  *  70.00 

*  Spmmial  ditcommt  of  J%,  if  emoh  mccomponioB  ordor. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO 

Satk  aae  ITMI  Ma. 
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on  your    w* 
implements 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAYS  FACTORIES  I 

Learn  how  Osl  I  away  can  ■ave/oo  trig  money  on  roar  %mpmrmtmw,  gi^ns,  Spraaear,  TTacSi 
or  other  farm  implement.    Yoa  have  beard  ol  Oallowajr.    Yoa  know  of  ottien  who  hav 
ir^ed  with  him  and  got  great  valoea    R«aolv«  yoaraelf— thta  year— to  tMy  from  OaJloway 
and  make  money  by  MTing  money.    MThen  yon  bay  froni  Galloway  yoa  boy  direct  from  the 
factory.  Oalloway'abaaineM  plan  i«  the  hig  poonomical  way  of  doing  bacineMi  AllwMte,alI 
anneceMary  ezpenae.  is  MTed  when  you  >>uy  direct  fromOalloway**  factoriea.  Theeavingoa 
your  year  a  aapply  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.    3OQ.0O0  caatomera-aome  near  yoa. 

inJH^  f^}*^\  «['S-T«*9i|^jt^?^r^'yis?»y^^^^^^ 


WmJAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY.  Box  867.  WATERIjOQ,  IOWA^ 


1 


_„,Wnr    TMl    QgNUmt    CHAMPtOM 
■"■■la  —  C7oc>l«r — J^»wrm%^tr 

AeraUs  <u  %b«U  as  eooia  mitt. 

CHAMPION  MILKCOOLERCO. 
!>•**  t  .         -  CiiIImS.  M.  T. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

ehlpmratn    wanted.      Alw>   potato<>«.  apple*,   ontona, 
poultry  and  all  produre     Prompt  returns,  high  prlcMu 
rew^i  ■■«    VoriUtm^ir  Sacka  bought  at  good 
cash  pricvn.     What  have  you  to  ofTer? 

Cllkke  A  Br*.,  99M  M.  Wwmt  mi^  rklla. 
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WODLDNT  TAKE  $50  FOR  MY 

••MANDEL-ETTE" 

I  received  the  "Mandel>ette"  Camera  yet- 
terday  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Learned 
how  to  make  good  pictures  in  an  hour  and 
would  not  take  $60  for  it  if  I  could  not  get 
another  one. 

Alfred  L.  Dustman.  Berlin  Center.  Ohio. 

IT'S  A  WONDER 

The  "Mandel-ette"  safely  at  hand,  and  I 
wn  fretting  fine  pictures  "first  crack  out  of 
the  box."    It's  a  wonder  and  I  anticipate 
much  pleasure  in  operating  it. 
W.  H.  Starkweather, 

Wiaconsin  Veterans'  Home.  Wil. 

$14  IN  5  HOURS 

The  "Mandel-ette"  Camera  I  grot  from  you 
•ome  time  ago  ia  a  wonder.  I  took  in  $14  in 
about  five  hours  with  it  on  the  4th. 

C.  A.  Sund.  Blabon,  N.  Dak. 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 

I  received  my  "Mandel-ette"  some  time  fjffO. 

It  was  in  ifood  shape  and  everything  O.  K7  I 

am  well  pleased  with  it.    Everybody  likes  it. 

A.  A.  Newhall.  Surf.  Calif. 

BEST  CAMERA  IN  THE  WORLD 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  "Mandel-ette" 
that  I  would  not  take  S26  for  it  if  I  could  not 

Gt  another  like  it.    I  know  that  whenc>eople 
um  the  "Mandel-ette"  process  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  old  plate  and  film 
camera»«nd  there  will  be  a  bijr  demand  for 
the  best  camera  in  the  world,' nandel-ette." 
A.  H.  HofTman.  Wildomar.  Calif. 

SURELY  A  WONDER 

Received  "Mandel-ette"  as  per  agreement, 
and  (rentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  vrati* 
tude,  most  fully,  for  your  prompt  attention 
to  my  request. 

I  have  already  taken  a  few  pictures  with 
your  camera,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit,  that 
your  so  called  "Mandel-ette"  is  most  surely 
•  Wonder.  Arthur  Hawthorn  Lee, 

Coalspur,  Alberta 

FINE  RESULTS  AT  HRST 
ATTEMPT 

I  received  the  camera  all  O.  E.  and  I  was 
■nrprised  to  see  the  results  of  the  first  at- 
tempts I  made  to  turn  out  a  photo.  The 
"Mandel-ette"  is  one  certainly  worth  the 
money  and  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it  and 
wen  more.        James  Colyer.  Monroe,  Iowa. 

GREAT  PLEASURE  WITH  HIS 

The  Camera  is  cerUinly  a  dandy.  I  was 
•orprised  to  know  that  it  coold  take  a  photo 
ao  fast.  I  have  had  flrreat  pleasure  with  it. 
Bvarybody  thinkarit  is  the  only  thing. 

Fred^itte.  Central  Point.  Oreffon 

REBIARKABLY  CLEAR 
PICTURES 

I  received  the  "Mandel-ette"  some  time 
afro  and  am  havinffall  kinds  of  fun  with-it.  It 
takee  nmarkably  clear  pictures.  The  "Man- 
dfll-ette"  needs  no  recommendation.  1  just 
abow  the  pictures  to  my  friends  and  they  all 
ondentand  at  once  what  a  fine  camera  it  is. 
G«trude  E.  Gesler.  Bangor,  Wis. 


On  FREE  TRIAL! 

Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous  picture-taking  and 
making,  cameras  to  be  sent  out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a 
penny  in  advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  inven- 
tion—the camera  sensation  of  the  age.  So  you  must  send  for  it 
quick!    Just  think  of  it— the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 

INSTANTLY ! 

Tou  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer  and  in  on«  minute  take  out  a 
perfect,  finished  post  card  photo  2)|x3K  inches  in  size.  Camera,  itself,  ia  about 
4J^x5x7  inches.    Loads  in  daylight  16  to  50  post  cards  at  one  time. 

No  Films— No  Plates— No  Dark  Room 


Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak 
or  camera.  It  is  instantaneous  photography!  Universal 
focus  lens  produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pic- 
tures develop  and  print  automatically.  Can't  overdevelop. 
Results  positively  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your 
age,  we  will  send  you  the  complete  "mandel-ette"  outfit 
absolutely  on  approval  and  give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  If 
not  satisfactory  return  it.  But  when  you  see  what  elegant 
pictures  it  takes— so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouble  at  all— 
if  jrou  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  us  $1  per  month 
until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.50  is  paid. 

Easy  Payments-No  Reference 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small 
you'll  not  notice  them.    Simply  fill  out  and  send  coupon 

today.    Send  no  money.    No  references  required.     Lots  of     ii«ndir.«tte"  <n~the  fuiu^.  -  j 

fun  and  big  profits.  « « 1 «  jhot^^ AbbouB^^Te,^^^ 

Mo  Experience  Reqmred  /^fr^^X&«. ,» 

Plain  instructions  and  everything  complete  /  Send  me  at  once  one  complete  model 
with  outfit  so  you  can  begin  taking  pictures  /  Mandel-ette  Camera  outfit  including  suppy 
the  moment  it  arrives.    \fe  guarantee  that  A^L^I^^'Ll^f^h^^^^^^ 

I    child    can    operate    it.      Mail    coupon    /     and  pay  you  $1  a  month  untn  your  special  pnce  of  ^-J^ 

No  risk  or  obligation  to  keep  camera.  /  ^  p^»^-  otherwise  i  wiu  retum  it  at  the  end  of 
Chicago  Ferrotype  Company.  '  ^*"'® 

Desk  221   Ferrotype  Bldi^.,  Chicago,  Ul. 


CANT  BE  BEAT 

I  besr  to  thank  you  for  your  "Mandef-ette". 
I  got  it  all  n'srht.  It  is  a  daisy.  The  machiaa 
can't  be  beat,  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

Jamea  McDowell.  Bismark,  ICo. 

PLEASED 

Reeetyed  my  "Ifandel-ette"  on  Satunlty 
and  am  well  pleaaed  with  it.  I  have  never 
taken  a  camera  or  kodak  picture  before  bat 
my  picture,  were  good.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  "Mandel-ette"  to  anybody  vr»aU 
ins  a  good,  inexpensive  camera. 

Maivaret  Smithe,  Dexter.  Ha. 

$8  m  4  HOURS— COULD  HAVE 

MADE  MORE 

I  flrot  tha  "Mandel-ette"  on  Friday  evenins 
and  started  work  on  Saturday  morning. 
Made  $8  the  first  four  hours  and  run  out  of 
cards.  Could  have  made  that  much  more  tf 
I  had  cards.  Harry  Singleton.  Claysburg.  Pii 
PICTURES  A  SURPRISE 

Am  well  pleased  with  the  "Mandel-etts". 
Had  no  previous  experience  with  camersi  of 
kodaks  before  bat  found  the  "Mandel-ette 
very  easy  to  operate.  It  does  all  yovi  clajm 
for  it— the  "One  Minute"  pictures  are  • 
surprise  to  everyone.  Thank  you  for  yotu 
promptness  in  sending  the  camera  aod 
suppues.  _ 

Mrs.  Anna  Hefner.  Beaver  Falls,  rt* 

SURPRISED  ABBOTT 

I  received  my  "Mandel-ette"  e/>d  foU 
equipment  in  nne  condition.  Hn\-'.'  mtM 
several  pictxires,  which  surprised  i^c  they 
being  so  natural.  I  have  no  know  led  K*  .« 
photography  whatever,  but  made  fine  P>^ 
tures  at  first  attempt. 

I   expect  to  have   k>U  of  fan  ^ito  toj 
"Mandel-ette"  in  the  future.  „ 

Horace  B.  Abbot.  Beaokifl*.  Text* 
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Soiling  Crops  Will  Reduce  Production  Costs 


By  JOHN  DAY 


DURING  the  coming  grazing  season  the  intensive 
utilization  of  summer  forage  crops  should  play 

a  particularly  important  role  in  decreasing  the  pro-  are  stockless  the  soiling  crops  will  also  prove  proflt- 

duction  costs  of  all  meat  products  as  well  as  cutting  able  as  under  these  conditions  they  can  be  produced 

down  the   charges   entailed   in   the  making  of  milk  as  cash  crops  and  sold  to  neighbors  who  may  run 

and  cream  for  the  city  market.     It  is  imperative  we  short  of  feed  at  a  critical  period. 
realize   a    maximum    benefit    from    the    possibilities        The  green  crop  catalogue  contains  many  valuable 

which  attend  the  practical  use  of  pasture  and  boiling  plants   which   can    be   grown   successfully    in   nearly 

crops  in  the  ration.     The  variety  of  crops  suitable  every  farming  section  of  the  country.    At  least  if  the 

for  this  use  is  large;  they  are  of  composition  adapted  original  plant  can  not  be  universally  produced,  some 

for   the    provision   of  -a   nearly    balanced    ration    of  of  its  hybrids  or  cousins  or  distant  relatives  are  of 


green  stuff;  many  of  them  are  rich  in  protein  so 
that  their  extensive  use  eliminates  the  need  for 
purchasing  costly  concentrates  while  their  succulency 
1)10 V ides  the  ideal  substitute  for  grass  under  con- 
ditions  where    the   animals    have   to   be    penned    or 


wide  geographical  distribution.  The  clover  family 
including  the  common  varieties  such  as  Red,  Alsike, 
Mammoth,  Crimson  and  Sweet,  are  largely  known  in 
all  agricultural  districts  and  constitute  praqtical, 
summer   emergency    crops   with   which   the   bulk   of 


Btabled  and  where  it  is  Impossible  to  give  the  stock     farmers  are  tolerably  well  familiar.     Alfalfa  is  also 
the  run  of  the  pastures. 

My  forage  crop  pro- 
duction corresponds  in 
close  accord  with  the  cal- 
endar; that  is  to  say,  a 
variety  of  summer  green 
crops  is  planted  in  suc- 
cession so  as  to  furnish 
a  definite  and  depend- 
alilo  amount  of  soilage 
or  pasturage  over  the  en- 
tire grazing  and  growing 
season.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  provide  for  the 
culture  of  a  surplus  of 
forage  crops  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mote chance  of  the  sup- 
ply of  green  feed  giving 
out  during  the  period 
when  it  is  still  possible 
to  grow  it.  Each  of  us 
should  put  into  forage 
crops  every  available 
acre  which  we  have  time 
to  handle  and  which  do 
not  compete  with  the 
major  crops  of  our  rota- 
tion for  our  personal 
care  ahd  attention. 
I'nder  average  condi- 
tions and  a  normal  grow- 
ing season  is  practically 
impossible     for    any     of 

this  emergency  feed  to  go  to  waste  as  it  is  suitable     widely  distributed  and  although  it  is  rather  particular 

for  such  a  wide  range  of  uses  and  methods  of  dispo-    as  to  soil  conditions  such  as  moisture  content,  acidity, 

*'^*<>n.  lightness  of  texture,  tilth  and  fertility,  it,  neverthe- 

In   the   main,   the   common    forage    crops    are   of     less,    is   the    forage-crop-de-luxe    which,    although    it 

manifold  utility  in  as  much  as  where  they  are  not     requires  more  careful  preparation,  at  the  same  time 

desired  directly  for  grazing  or  soiling  purposes,  they     pays  better  dividends,   when  It  is  once  established, 

can  be  converted  into  hay,  ensilage  or  be  harvested     than  any  of  Its  associates  of  the  clover  family. 

and  threshed  to  yield  both  grain  or  seed  and  straw.         For  dairying  sections  the  clovers  are  to  be  highly 

^furthermore    they    can    be    used    advantageo-sly   to     recommended    as    safety-first    forage   crops.      Closely 

cover  the  ground  and  to  prevent  idleness  of  certain     allied  with  these  legumes  come  their  intimate  rela- 

elds  which  are  a  little  disakin  to  the  common  rota-     tives,  the  soy  bean,  vetches  and  cow  peas,  heavy  ylold- 

on  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  production   of     ers  and   reliable   producers   where   acclimated   types 

*°"ing  or  cover  crops,  would  be  engaged  in  the  pro-     of  the  respective  plants  are  grown  in  different  sec- 

nction  of  no  profitable  crops.     The  wide  range  of     tions.     As  a  rule  soy  beans  are  preferable  to  cow 

8es  to  which  the  average   forage  crop  Is  adapted     peas  because  they  can  be  planted  earlier  In  the  spring 

^akes  it  certain  and  dependable  of  profitable  utill-     while  they  possess  the  ability  to  withstand  the  rav- 

'ation  on  practically  every  farm  in  the  country  which     ages  of  early  fall   frosts.     Cow  peas,  on  the  other 

'Maintains  anj  live  stock.    And  on  the  farms  which    hand,  succumb  on  the  flrst  appearance  of  Jack  Frost 


Economical  and  incroatod  mrodmction  thia  year  will  dmmand  pUnty  of  soiling  crops  for  u»o  wh*n  pasturos  arm  short 


Furthermore,  the  beans,  on  the  average,  are  better 
yielders  and  are  easier  to  harvest.  Where  the  rining 
types  of  cow  peas  are  used,  the  matter  of  saving  and 
barning  the  crop  often  becomes  of  critical  importance 
especially  during  the  wet  season  when  field  curing 
of  the  hay  is  not  favored. 

For  southern  locations  where  Crimson  clover  is  a 
sure  and  profitable  crop,  this  legume  lends  itself 
to  a  wide  variety  of  uses  and  is  one  of  the  Ideal  green 
manuring  crops  of  its  section  as  well  as  being  an 
ample  provider  of  hay,  seed,  straw,  pasturage,  soiling 
stuff  or  a  protector  of  fields  which  are  exposed  to 
washing  and  leaching  during  the  winter  season. 
For  northern  locations  Canadian  field  peas  and  oats 
provide  one  of  the  earliest  green  crops  which  can 
be  sown  about  the  time  that  spring  oats  are  seeded 
customarily  in  the  locality  so  that  the  crop  may  be 

ready  to  harvest  as  soon 
as  possible.  Where  the 
growing  season  Is  of  suffl- 
vient  length,  the  oat  and 
pea  stubble  can  be  thor- 
oughly disked  and  pre- 
pared subsequent  to  the 
harvest  of  this  forage 
crop  and  the  land  can  be 
devoted  to  the  production 
of  an  early  crop  of  soy 
beans  or  cow  peas  there- 
after or  else  it  can  be 
seeded  to  winter  barley 
or  rye  to  provide  late  fall 
and  early  spring  grazing, 
to  yield  forage  for  soil- 
ing purposes  which  may 
be  used  as  supplementary 
to  the  ensilage  supply 
and  finally  to  provide  a 
grain  crop  as  well  as 
straw  for  use  in  the  dairy 
stable  the  succeeding 
winter. 

Dairy  cows  are  keen 
for  green  rye,  which  Is 
one  of  the  earliest  crops 
available  in  the  spring  In 
sections  where  winter 
rye  is  stable  in  the  rotar 
tion.  Where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  graze  the  rye  duo 
to  the  lack  of  fences  or 
because  the  fields  are  wet  and  heavy,  it  is  prac- 
tical to  utilize  the  rye  as  a  green  soiling  crop  for 
about  two  weeks  in  the  spring  before  the  stalks 
and  stems  become  so  coarse  that  the  cows  will  re- 
ject the  majority  of  the  forage.  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  scythe  in  cutting  the  rye  where  the  size 
of  the  dairy  herd  is  not  sufllclent  to  justify  the  use 
of  a  mower.  Although  more  labor  is  involved  in 
cutting  the  rye  directly  before  It  Is  fed  each  day, 
generally  better  and  more  profitable  results  are 
obtained  In  this  manner  rather  than  to  cut  two  or 
three  day's  supply  at  a  time  and  to  store  It  in  the 
mow. 

The  farmer  with  a  small  dairy  and  a  few  cow* 
can  usually  realize  large  returns  from  five  to  ten 
acres  of  rye  where  he  will  use  the  crop  part  as  a 
grazing  and  part  as  a  soiling  crop  for  the  cows, 
then  by  removing  the  cows  from  the  rye  so  that 
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the  grain  will  mature,  he  can  provide  an  excellent 
lot  of  feed  which  can  be  "hogged  off"  by  the  pork- 
ers. If  he  will  feed  a  little  supplementary  corn 
during  the  time  the  hogs  are  on  the  rye,  he  usually 
can  have  the  porkers  in  excellent  market  condi- 
tion  by   the  time  the  grain   crop   is   exhausted. 

As  a  rule,  soy  beans  can  be  sown  in  most  sections 
about  corn  planting  time  when  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  to  favor  rapid  germination.  In  fact  many  farm- 
ers sow  the  beans  directly  with  the  corn  and  harvest 
the  combination  crop  with  a  binder  for  ensiling  pur- 
poses. Where  this  medley  crop  is  drilled  in,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  sow  the  beans  in  one  side  of  the  corn  planter 
and  the  coin  in  the  other.  On  the  market  at  present 
there  is  an  excellent  bean  attachment  which  may  be 
adjusted  on  the  common  corn  planter  so  that  the  two 
varieties  of  seed  will  be  sown  simultaneously. 

Where  soy  beans  or  cow  peas  are  sown  alone  it 
is  customary  to  plant  from  five  to  six  pecks  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  dependent  on  the  variety  of  the  seed. 
In  some  sections  an  amalgamation  forage  crop,  the 
result  of  planting  three  pecks  each  of  a  variety  of 
beans  and  peas  adapted  to  the  locality,  gives  good 
results,  as  where  an  erect  type  of  bean  is  grown  it 
aids  in  preventing  the  peas  from  vining  unduly 
and  in  this  respect  favors  efficient  har- 
vesting operations.  The  writer  likes 
to  grow  Amber  sorghum  in  combination 
■with  soy  l>eans  as  an  emergency  crop 
B&  this  combination  on  fertile  land  re- 
sults in  a  maximum  tonnage  of  hay 
or  ensilage  to  the  a<'re. 

It  is  essential  to  sow  the  sorghum 
thick  enough  so  that  it  will  produce 
fine  stalks  and  stems  of  about  the  same 
height  as  an  erect,  upstanding  variety 
of  early  beans.  Generally  speaking, 
a  mixture  of  five  pecks  of  beans  and 
one  and  one-half  pecks  of  sorghum  to 
the  acre  sown  broadcast  in  a  grain 
drill  is  effective  in  the  production  of 
a  profitable  hay  crop.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  about  corn  planting  time  on  a 
well  prepared  seed  bed.  It  may  be 
utilized  as  a  soiling  crop  during  the 
growing  season,  but  the  maximum  ton- 
nage obtains  where  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  mature  and  is  then  harvested  for 
ensilage  or  bay.  The  crop  should  be 
cut  when  the  soy  bean  pods  have 
turned  straw  color  and  the  beans  rat- 
tle slightly  in  the  pods;  when  the  sorgr 
hum  heads  are  dark  brown  and  the 
juice  of  the  stalk  tastes  sweet  when 
It  is  bitten  into.  The  crop  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  until  it  is 
well  wilted  and  rattles  well  on  a  fork 
A^hen  handled.  Then  it  should  be 
raked  into  windrows  and  cocked  up 
into  well-topped  shocks  containing 
about  150  to  200  pounds  of  hay  apiece. 
The  hay  should  be  left  in  the  cocks  In 
the  field  for  about  two  weeks,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  cured  and  ready  for  re- 
moval to  the  mow.  Where  the  above 
system  is  practiced  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  harvest  and  cure  sorghum  and 
soy  bean  hay.  The  writer  has  handled  hundreds 
of  tons  in  this  manner  with  a  minimum  of  spoilage. 
The  hay  is  especially  relished  by  dairy  cows  during 
the  winter  as  it  is  of  practically  balanced  compo- 
sition. Its  use  engenders  profitable  milk  produc- 
tion. 

Millet  may  be  planted  in  combination  with  soy 
Deans  or  cow  peas  similarly  to  the  manner  In 
which  sorghum  is  used.  The  writer  prefers  sorg- 
hum for  use  in  the  dairy  ration  because  the  cows 
relish  the  sorghum-bean  mixture  more  highly.  The 
dairyman  can  plant  a  succession  of  patches  of  soy 
beans  or  cow  peas  and  sorghum  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three  crops,  using  acclimated  seed  which  will  mature 
at  different  periods  in  order  to  have  some  of  the  green 
feed  or  emergency  hay  or  ensilage  in  the  making 
throughout  the  producing  season.  None  of  the  feed 
or  forage  will  be  wasted  where  careful  management 
is  pursued  and  even  where  the  last  plantings  do  not 
mature  in  time  for  harvest,  the  crop  can  be  turned 
under  as  a  green  manure  with  decidedly  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  field. 

With  the  whole  growing  season  In  Xront  of  us,  with 
bumper  prices  promised  for  nearly  every  variety  of 
live  stock,  with  an  unprecedented  demand  for  long 
feed  of  every  description  at  attractive  prices,  with 


the  federal  goverment  behind  our  operations  to  see 
that  crop  wastage  does  not  result  from  labor  short- 
age, It  Is  up  to  every  American  farmer  to  outdo 
all  his  previous  efforts  in  the  way  of  banner  and 
bumper  crop  production.  Perhaps  careful  study  and 
scheming  may  enable  the  individual  farmer  to  utilize 
for  home  feeding  purposes  some  of  the  emergency 
forages  discussed  in  this  article  In  order  that  he 
may  release  for  sale  the  staple  grains  and  roughages 
which  are  universally  demanded  in  all  sections. 
Anyhow,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  increased  personal  Income,  we 
should  aim  to  produce  milk  of  quantity  and  quality 
as  far  as  possible  on  homegrown  feeds.  The  pio- 
duction  of  plenty  of  alfalfa,  clovers,  cow  peas,  soy 
beans  and  .sorghum  will  further  this  end  and  elimi- 
nate our  previous  dependence  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  on  the  local  feed  merchants. 

Not  only  should  we  milk  farmers  plan  to  grow 
plenty  of  green  stutf  for  our  cows  during  the  current 
summer,  but  we  should  be  mapping  out  our  schedule 
of  fall  cropping  in  order  to  supply  early  green  feed 
for  grazing  or  soiling  purposes  during  1919  where 
the  ensilage  supply  is  liable  to  be  Insufficient  or 
where  we  desire  the  soiling  forage  as  a  change  feed 


A  fimid  of  rym  and  a  tilo  wiii  aave  the  patturea  and  make  lota  of  milk 

for  the  corn  silage.  In  climates  that  favor  the 
seeding  of  winter  grain  crops  It  pays  to  sow  either 
winter  rye.  Crimson  clover  or  Hairy  vetch,  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  as  early  in  the  fall  as  is 
practical  in  order  that  these  crops  may  provide 
plenty  of  late  fall  and  early  spring  grazing  or  soil- 
ing and  also  be  available  for  harvest  as  hay  or  to 
be  turned  under  as  a  green  fertilizing  crop  later  in 
the  spring.  A  mixture  of  one-half  a  bushel  of  rye. 
ten  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  and  ten  pounds  of 
vetch  seed  to  the  acre  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
It  may  be  seeded  on  fallowed  land  or  else  it  can  be 
sown  in  a  hand  seeder  directly  In  front  of  the  cul- 
tivator when  the  corn  is  given  its  last  working.  A 
special  one-horse  drill  Is  also  available  on  the  mar- 
ket for  sowing  inter-row  crops  in  the  cornfield  be- 
fore harvest  time  or  else  the  seed  can  be  sown  by 
hand  in  front  of  a  one-horse,  harrow  cultivator, 
which  can  be  run  through  the  cornfield  even  after 
the  ears  have  begun  to  dent. 

The  main  Idea  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  way 
of  producing  and  harvesting  plenty  of  feed  as  we 
never  were  before.  War  time  conditions  have  re- 
vamped the  types  of  farming  practiced.  Grain  pro- 
ducers have  turned  to  livestock  husbandry  as  more 
(Coiiclud«<l  Ml  pac«  IM) 


Right  Thinking 
Concerning  Fertilizers 

A.   E.GRANTHAM 

IN  many  sections  of  the  country  farmers  are  uiuler 
the  impression  that  commercial  fertilizers  are 
mere  stimulants  and  that  they  do  not  act  as  plant 
food  and  that  if  the  practice  of  fertilizing  is  begun 
it  must  be  continued.  In  a  true  sense  fertilizers 
are  not  stimulants  but  supply  a  definite  amount  of 
plant  food.  This  notion  that  commercial  fertilizers 
are  mere  stimulants  has  probably  been  brought 
about  by  the  use  some  people  have  made  of  them. 
They  have  secured  good  results  from  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  consequently  have  ceased  to 
supply  other  materials  to  the  soil  which  are  just  as 
important  in  maintaining  the  soil  in  a  high  state 
of  productiveness.  For  example.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  farmers  who  have  relied  almost  entirely 
upon  commercial  fertilizers  discontinuing  to  a  large 
extent  the  practice  of  laming  the  crop  rotation.  To 
make  commercial  fertilizers  most  effective  the  soil 
must  be  supplied  with  adequate  amounts  of  organic 
matter  of  some  sort. 

Commercial  fertilizers  carry  only  a 
small  percentage  of  organic  matter  and 
since  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  are  ap- 
plied per  acre  the  total  amount  of  or 
ganic  matter  furnished  is  very  small.  In 
the  arguments  againdt  commercial  fertil- 
izers growers  refer  to  barnyard  manure 
as  the  most  effective  fertilizer  they  can 
use.  The  beneficial  effects  of  barnyard 
manure  are  not  only  due  to  plant  food 
contained  but  to  the  large  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  furnished  by  the  material. 
Tlie  use  of  certain  elements  of  plant 
food  In  excess  tends  In  time  to  exhaust 
the  other  elements,  since  more  or  less 
of.  a  balance  of  the  elements  is  required 
in  crop  production.  For  example,  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  will 
serve  in  time  to  exhaust  the  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  stable  manure 
where  it  is  applied  in  large  quantitlee. 
Manure  is  quite  high  in  nitrogen  but 
low  in  phosphoric  acid.  The  results  In 
crop  yields  after  a  time  will  be  disap- 
pointing owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
manure  is  not  well  balanced  with  phos- 
phoric acid.  Thus,  the  over  supply  of 
nitrogen  tends  to  draw  upon  the  phofr 
phoric  acid  supply  of  the  soil  quite 
heavily.  This  is  probably  the  basis  for 
the  notion  that  commercial  fertilizers 
are  mere  stimulants. 

The  continued  use  of  acid  phosphate 
is  held  by  many  to  result  in  acid  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  This  is  not  due 
directly  to  the  phosphoric  acid  but 
rather  to  the  presence  of  gypsum  which 
Is  a  component  part  of  commercial  acid 
phosphate.  However,  no  one  needs  to 
fear  t^^e  soil  becoming  acid  tli  rough 
the  use  of  acid  phosphate  providing  the 
soil  is  limed  in  a  rational  manner.  That  Is,  if  lime 
is  applied  in  adequate  quantities  once  during  the 
rotation  there  need  not  be  any  danger  of  acidity 
through  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid.  » 

It  is  quite  true  that  commercial  fertilizers  used 
singly  or  in  combination  may  result  in  lessened  crop 
yields  if  the  land  is  not  rotated  so  as  to  supply  the 
needed  organic  matter,  and  if  lime  Is  not  used  to 
correct  the  acidity  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  physical 
condition.  Very  often  soils  are  out  of  balance  with 
respect  to  the  various  elements  of  plant  food.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  nitrogen.  The  use  of  excessive 
quantities  of  barnyard  manure  will  in  some  cases 
fail  to  give  satisfactory  results  on  certain  crops  be^ 
cause  of  lack  of  phosphoric  acid.  Soils  that  are  Hke^ 
ly  to  contain  suflBcient  nitrogen  should  only  be  treated 
with  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form.  This  will  tend 
to  correct  the  lack  of  balance  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  soli. 

In  some  sections  farmers  have  the  notion  that  the 
soil  when  heavily  fertilized  does  not  need  so  na"^*^ 
attention  in  the  matter  of  preparation  and  tillag®- 
This  is  a  serious  error,  since  the  efficiency  of  cova' 
mercial  fertilizer  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.    In  general  the  reversed 

(Concluded  on  pav*  158^ 
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\  VKAR  ago,  when  Congress  decided  tha^  a  state 
^  of  war  existed  between  our  country  and  Ger- 
'naiiy,  we  had  some  hazy  notions,  most  of  us, 
^•)out  what  it  was  going  to  mean  to  us  and  what 
effect  it  would  immediately  have  upon  Germany. 

At  first  many  of  us  thought  our  moral  backing  and 
our  money  would  be  about  all  the  contributions  the 
allied  cause  would  need  from  us;  next  we  began  to 
realize  that  we  would  have  to  send  a  few  men  over 
and  luiild  some  ships;  then,  day  by  day,  the  truth 
^^^  iiI)on  us  that  we  must  raise,  train  and  equip 
*n  army — a  big  army — for  Europe,  that  we  must 
•"ush  Into  ship  building  to  an  extent  we  had  never 
breamed  of,  that  we  must  Increase  our  food  pro- 
"luttion  to  the  very  limit,  and  at  the  same  time 
"•^•te  real  sacrifices  in  food  conservation — that  we 
8»ust  work,  think,  give,  sacrifice  and  suffer,  Just  as 
<>'"'  allies  have  done  all  these  things  these  several 
y^ars,  if  ve  would  beat  the  Hun. 

At   first   many    of   us   thought — yee,    we   did,    and 


As  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  the  sensational 
"exposures"  of  incompetence,  profiteering  and  the 
like  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  year  has  been  a 
failure — that  we  haven't  accomplished  anything  worth 
while.  But  that's  all  wrong — we  have  really  accom- 
plished wonders;  our  disappointment  merely  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  expected  the  impossible.  And  we 
are  on  the  way  toward  throttling  the  menace  of  the 
Hun.  Moreover  the  year  has  taught  us  a  lot  of  les- 
sons we  had  to  learn  before  we  could  make  a  good 
job  of  it.  We  learned  to  give — our  boys,  our  money, 
our  time,  our  best  efforts;  we've  learned  to  sacri- 
fice our  comforts  and  conveniences,  our  personal  am- 
bitions— and  in  many  cases  our  very  lives;  we've 
learned  some  of  our  weaknesses  and  how  to  correct 
them.  We  are  getting  more  patriotic  and  more  de- 
termined every  day.  We're  going  to  do  big  things 
this  second  year  we've  just  started  on — we've  laid 
the  foundation  during  the  first  year,  the  real  struc- 
ture  is  going  up  now!  If  the  Hun  can't  win  on  the 
Western  front  now — and  to  all  appearances  he's  bat- 
tering his  brains  out  against  a  stone  wall  there  at 
this  moment — what's  going  to  happen  to  him  when 
our  full  strength  is  added  to  that  of  our  heroic 
allies? 

But  dont  let's  dream — money  and  food  are  the  im- 
mediate needs  before  us — the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
and  bumper  crop  planting  demand  our  attention  to- 
day.    We  must  not  neglect  either! 


tliere' 


^  no  use  denying  it! — that  the  mere  entry  of 


•*  country  Into  the  war  would  cause  Germany  to 
Y      and  the  Hun  to  sue  for  peace — that  the  very 

'aration  of  Congress  was  the  beginning  of  the 
«nd  for  the  Kaiser!  Well  perhaps  it  loas  the  be- 
^wwinf/— but  that's  a  long  step  from  the  ena! 


We  have  spoken  several  times  in  these  pages  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  of  the  efforts  of  the  Business 
Men's  War  Council  of  The  Pocket  Testament 
League  to  put  God's  Word  in  the  heart  and  pocket 
of  every  American  soldier  and  sailor,  and  have  re- 
ceived many  expressions  of  interest  in  and  commen- 
dation of  the  work  from  our  readers — letters  of 
sympathy  which  have  justified  the  writer's  appeal 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  to  give 
the  farmers  of  the  country  a  chance  to  share  in 
this  splendid  movement.  So  many  voluntary  Indi- 
vidual contributions  from  farmers  were  received 
that  the  Council  approved  our  idea  of  talking  It 
over  with  the  Grange  and  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  Annual  State  Grange  meetings  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  was  accepted;  as  a  result  the  Granges 
of  New  Jersey  have  contributed  over  $750,  while 
those  of  Pennsylvania  have  sent  more  than  Jl.OOO, 
and  more  is  coming  in  from  both  states  almost  daily. 
New  York  Granges  were  appealed  to  later  and  while 
the  responses  have  only  just  begun  to  arrive,  already 
they  amount  to  about  $500.  Delaware  Granges  are 
also  helping  substantially  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. And  still  the  movement  spreads;  It  is  only 
fairly  started — but  already  it  is  evident  that  our 
farmers  want  to  help,  and  their  letters  evidence  that 
their  hearts  go  with  their  gifts. 

The  Council's  workers  have  already  distributed 
over  90,000  Testaments  in  the  Camps,  in  exchange 
for  each  of  which  the  recipient  has  signed  a  pledge 
to  carry  it  always  in  his  pocket  and  to  read  a  chap- 
ter every  day.  Thousands  of  these  young  men  have 
started  for  Prance  with  God's  word  in  their  hearts 
as  well  as  their  pockets.  The  Council  has  urgent 
calls  for  60,000  more  Testaments  at  once.  We  will 
be  glad  to  give  particulars  regarding  this  wonder- 
ful work  to  any  inquirer. 

Edward  T.   Walker. 

High — and  Going  Higher 

ONE  of  the  best  arguments  we  have  seen  as  to 
why  the  food  supply  should  be  Increased,  why 
it  will  be  profitable  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  why 
hundreds  are  finding  It  to  their  advantage  to  return 
to  the  farm.  Is  a  small  pamphlet  just  Issued  .by  the 
buieau  of  labor  statistics.  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  It  gives  the  retail  prices  of  food  in  the 
I'nited  States  at  various  dates  and  states  among  other 
things: 

"In  the  year  from  December  15,  1916,  to  December 
15,  1917,  prices  of  food  as  a  whole  advanced  24  per- 
cent. Potatoes  and  onions  are  the  only  articles  that 
show  a  decline.  Potatoes  decreased  in  price  10  per- 
cent and  onions  12  percent.  The  article  showing  the 
greatest  increase  Is  corn  meal,  which  was  80  percent 
higher  In  December,  1917,  than  in  December,  1916. 
In  this  year,  bacon  Increased  63  percent;  pork  chops, 
52  percent;  beans,  32  percent;  milk  and  ham,  31  per- 
rent,  each;  lard,  28  percent;  rice,  27  percent;  hens, 
26  percent;  flour,  23  percent;  eggs  and  bread,  20  per- 
cent, each. 

"Food  as  a  whole  was  52  percent  higher  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1917,  than  on  December  15,  1913,  and  50  per< 


cent  higher  than  on  either  December  15,  1914,  or 
December  15,  1915.  During  this  four-year  period, 
corn  meal  advanced  127  percent;  lard,  111  percent; 
fiour,  108  percent;  bacon,  83  percent;  sugar,  76  per- 
cent; pork  chops  and  potatoes,  67  percent,  each;  ham. 
64  percent;  milk,  44  percent;  butter,  37  percent; 
and  eggs,  33  percent.    No  article  declined  in  price." 

Of  course  these  figures  do  not  appeal  to  the  city 
consumer  and  we  do  not  mean  that  farmers  have 
in  all  cases  received  a  corresponding  increase  for  the 
same  food  on  the  farm.  It  shows,  however,  the 
general  trend  of  the  times  and  not  only  the  neces- 
sity but  the  apparent  profitableness  of  increased 
production  on  the  farm  this  year. 

For  many  years  retail  prices  have  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  prices  received  on  the  farm  but  the  time 
seems,  to  be  here  now  when  more  thought  is  given 
to  this  difference  of  prices  and  the  tendency  is  to  see 
that  producers  get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  If  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  middlemen  and  food  profiteer- 
ing It  will  have  brought  something  of  lasting  benefit 
to  consumer  and  producer  alike. 
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'City  Farmers"  Made  Good 

LAST  year  when  the  nation-wide  call  went  forth 
"Raise  Food,"  town  and  city  war  gardens  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms.  Various  predictions  were  made 
regarding  their  probable  success,  but  results  have 
proved  that  they  were  a  large  factor  in  producing 
the  great  "weight  of  food"  which  Is  said  to  be  just 
as  essential  to  victory  as  "weight  of  metal."  Charles 
L.  Pack,  president  of  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission, recently  estimated  that  last  year  more  than 
$300,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  were  grown  in  this 
way  and  from  reports  already  received  in  Washing- 
ton,  there  are  more  than  5,000,000  war  gardeners  now 
at  work.  These  people  are  working  at  the  basis 
of  food  conservation — what  we  are  told  will  win  the 
war.  Before  food  can  be  conserved,  It  must  be  pro- 
duced, a  truth  which  recently  led  a  prominent 
authority  to  say,  "food,  production  Is  ten  to  one  as 
Important  as  food  conservation." 

Commercial  truckers  and  farmers  with  surplus 
from  the  garden,  catering  to  the  small  cities  and 
towns,  felt  the  results  of  these  war  gardens  more 
than  the  producers  *  for  the  large  cities  where  it 
was  physically  Impossible  to  produce  much  food.  In 
every  event  practically  no  staples  have  been  added 
to  our  resources  by  these  gardens.  They  have  pro- 
duced the  perishables,  leaving  to  the  men  on  the 
farms  the  task  of  growing  the  food  to  be  shipped 
over  seas  to   feed   the   array   and   the  allies. 

Liberty  Bonds  for  You  and  Me 

ONCE  again  we  have  the  opportunity  to  let  our 
dollars  fight  for  us.  All  of  us  must  do  some- 
thing, some  of  us  must  do  many  things,  to  help  win 
the  war,  and  buying  bonds  is  easy  compared  to  the 
part  many  are  called  upon  to  do.  The  Third  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds  now  offered  at  4Vi  percent  in  denomina- 
tions from  |50  upward,  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  invest  our  surplus  money,  which  does  not  come 
often.  Country  people  have  few  chances  to  buy  gilt 
edge  securities,  such  as  Liberty  Bonds,  in  as  small 
amounts,  or  on  as  convenient  terms  as  the  present 
bonds  are  offered,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  they 
should  be  readily  sought. 

The  United  States  has  never  failed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  on  Its  l>ouds.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
one  of  Its  Issues  of  2  percent  L>onds  were  oversub- 
scribed, while  its  4  percent  bonds  sold  for  over  139. 

Then  too,  If  we  wanted  other  than  patriotic  reasons 
why  the  present  issue  should  be  oversubscribed,  W9 
should  realize  that  the  government  and  the  allies, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  the 
largest  purchases  of  our  agricultural  products.  We 
surely  do  not  want  our  best  customers  to  lack  funds, 
so  why  delay  the  end  of  the  war  and  cause  undue 
suffering  for  this  reason. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Three  timely  extension  bulletins  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  and 
may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  Alva  Agee,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  care  and  use  of  Farm  Manure 
Is  treated  In  16  pages  In  Bulletin  No.  14.  Home 
Canning  and  Curing  of  Meats  Is  fully  discussed  In 
the  11  pages  of  Bulletin  No.  15  while  seven  pages  of 
Bulletin  No.  17  tell  of  good  breads  that  will  save 
wheat. 
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Cantaloupes  a  Profitable  Truck  Crop 


J.  W.  GRIFFIN 


We  have  been  growing  truck  and 
market  garden  crops  for  some  thirty 
years  with  varying  success,  some  years 
one  kind  of  vegetable  or  fruit  would  be 
grown  at  a  profit,  and  other  years  other 
crops.  But,  for  general  trucking,  the 
cantaloupe  gives  better  returns  all  the 
*  time,  than  any  one  kind  of  fruit  or 
vegetable  we  have  tried. 

Here  at  "River  View  Truck  Gardens," 
we  have  an  ideal  soil  for  cantaloupes 
and  other  melons.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  under- 
lain with  a  strata  of  coarse  gravel. 
This  soil  lays  in  undulating  fields  which 
has  the  best  of  surface  drainage,  and 
when  filled  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  its  moisture  holding  capacity  is 
great.  As  we  do  not  grow  much  red 
clover,  the  greater  part  of  the  legumes 
grown  are  sweet  clover  and  cow  peas, 
which  are  turned  under  as  green 
manure.  These  crops  and  heavy  appli- 
cations of  stable  manure  make  the  soil 
somewhat  acid,  but  this  Is  easily  cor- 
rected by  applications  of  some  two  to 
four  tons  of  pulverized  limestone  per 
acre.  The  sweet  clover  or  cow  peas  are 
turned  under  late  in  the  fall,  stable 
manure  is  spread  over  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  20  cords  per  acre  and  the  pul- 
verized limestone  is  applied  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  it  and  the 
manure  are  disked  into  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  five  to  seven  Inches.  We  aim 
to  break  our  melon  ground  about  one 
foot  deep.  This  breaks  up  what  little 
hard  pan  there  is,  and  permits  a  con- 
stant flow  of  the  lower  moisture  that  Is 
In  the  subsoil,  toward  the  surface. 

A  part  of  the  cantaloupe  crop  Is 
started  in  paper  dirt  bands  in  hot  beds 
about  the  first  of  April.  These  are  set 
out  in  the  open  field  between  the  first 
and  tenth  of  May,  about  which  time  the 
other  part  of  the  crop  is  planted  to  the 
open  field. 

The  cantaloupe  field  is  marked  off  in 
rows  each  way,  these  rows  being  4x6 
feet,  which  gives  ample  room  for  culti- 
vation and  the  vines  cover  the  ground 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  time  the 
fruits  are  beginning  to  ripen  they  are 
protected  from  the  burning  sun  by  the 
rank   foliage. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
gives  a  fair  Idea  of  the  yield  just  about 
the  time  the  cantaloupes  are  one-third 
grown.  It  shows  the  men  shaving 
weeds  and  grasses  that  have  come  up 
after    the    last    cultivation. 

We  use  no  manure  in  the  hills  but  a 
handful  of  high  grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  mixed  with  the  soil  at  each 
Intersection  of  the  rows  in  wliich  ten 
to  fifteen  seeds  are  planted.  The  plants 
are  thinned  to  stand  two  in  each  hill 
after  all  danger  from  "bugs"  is  past. 
As  a  protection  from  insects  that  at- 
tack the  vines,  we  use  tobacco  dust  and 
air  slacked  lime.  This  is  dusted  on, 
tinder  and  around  the  plants  while  they 
are  damp  with  dew.  Constant,  shallow 
culture  helps  to  keep  the  striped  cucum. 
ber  beetle  away,  as  they  are  cowards  and 
will  fly  away  at  the  first  approach  of 
trouble.  We  have  never  been  troubled 
with  "melon  wilt"  or  any  other  fungous 
troubles  worth  mentioning,  consequent- 
ly, have  never  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  or 
other  insecticides. 

The  vines  arc  clipped  when  the  first 
ones  sent  out  are  some  three  feet  in 
length.  This  produces  the  laterals  on 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  is 
Bet.  The  melons  are  gathered  every 
morning  and  packed  In  bushel  hampers, 
there  being  three  sizes,  12-  16-  and 
208.  These  wholesale  at  $1.00,  $1.25 
and  11.60  each.    The  great  part  of  the 


soft  or  ripe  melons  are  sold  at  retail 
in  our  home  town  at  good  prices,  there 
always  is  a  great  demand  for  canta- 
loupes of  fine  quality  and  flavor.  We 
estimate  the  cost  of  production,  every- 
thing included,  to  be  about  $80.00  per 
acre  and  the  gross  returns  are  often  as 
much  as  $260.00,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$180.00  to  $200.00  per  &cre.— Kentucky. 


Guarding  Against  Cutworms 
Gardeners  and  truck  growers  can 
easily  save  themselves  much  trouble  and 
disgust  from  loss  of  early  plants  by 
cutworms  if  slight  effort  is  made  at  the 
right  time. 

A  small  lot  of  plants  may  be  profit- 
ably provided  with  a  stiff  paper  collar 
about  four  inches  wide  wrapped  loosely 
around  the  stalk,  extending  an  inch  into 
the  soil  when  setting,  suggests  J.  G. 
Sanders,  Zoologist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  pre- 
caution will  save  the  plants  from  being 
cut  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground. 


Disking  the  Asparagus  Field 
The  cutting  of  asparagus  requires 
much  time  and  labor  in  early  spring 
just  when  there  are  so  many  other 
things  to  do.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  everything  possible  be  done  to  make 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  easy.  The 
extension  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College  suggests  that 
the  asparagus  field  be  disk  harrowed  in 
different  directions  in  order  to  break 
thoroughly  all  lumps,  sods  and  sticks 
in  the  field.  The  worst  hindrance  to 
the  rapid  cutting  of  asparagus  shoots 
is  found  in  the  old  stumps  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  top  growth.  Thorough 
disk  harrowing,  possibly  supplemented 
by  hand  labor,  is  a  most  effective  means 
of  removing  these  old  stumps  before  the 
cutting  season  begins. 

As  the  stalks  are  being  harvested, 
the  work  will  go  much  more  rapidly  If 
the  cutter  jabs  off  the  stalks  with  a 
regular  asparagus  knife  in  one  hand 
while  he  gathers  a  handful  of  stalks  into 
the  other,  rather  than  bother  with  a 
basket.  The  stalks  are  laid  down  in 
I  large  handfuls,  so  that  by   taking  two 
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A  better  plan  for  garden  plots  is  the 
use  of  poison  bran  mash  thinly  scattered 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  planting. 
Always  apply  this  mash  in  the  evening 
because  cut  worms  work  at  night. 

Poison  bran  mash  is  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  20  pounds  of  dry  bran  or 
ground  feed  with  one-half  pound  of 
Paris  green.  Moisten  to  a  stiff  mass 
with  one  quart  of  molasses  and  sufficient 
water,  stir  thoroughly  and  add  the  Juice 
and  chopped  pulp  and  peel  of  three 
oranges  or  lemons  to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive and  prevent  birds  from  eating 
it.  Keep  away  young  chicks  until 
after  a  rain.  Scatter  the  mash  very 
thinly. 

In  small  quantities  use  one  quart 
bran,  one  tablespoon  Paris  green  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses  and 
water  to  mix. 


Effect  of  the  War  Gardens 
It  is  estimated  by  R.  W.  De  Baum, 
of  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  that 
the  commercial  production  of  vegetables 
last  year  was  50  percent  higher  than 
ever  before,  and  that  the  products  of 
the  home  vegetable  garden  were  worth 
$350,000,000.  Therefore,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  learning  to  eat  the 
wholesome,  heavy-yielding,  quick-grow- 
ing vegetables,  instead  of  those  concen- 
trated foods  which  require  a  large  acre- 
age  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few  peo- 
ple. The  home  gardens  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  advertisement  the  commercial 
growers  can  have  for  their  products,  be- 
cause a  local  demand  is  created  for  those 
things  which  are  in  season. 


rows  at  a  time  and  by  laying  the  pro- 
ducts from  four  rows  on  two  adjacent 
rows,  the  asparagus  can  be  picked  up 
most  quickly.  A  horse-drawn  drag  or 
special  cart  or  wheel-barrow  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  gathering  up  the 
product. 


Samuel  L.  Allen 

Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  recent  death  of  this  well  known 
pioneer  in  the  agricultural  implement 
business. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Allen  was 
a  farmer.  Realizing  the  time  and  labor 
wasted  by  planting  by  hand  and  culti- 
vating with  the  primitive  hand  hoe 
and  being  unable  to  find  anything  bet- 
ter than  the  time  honored  implements 
of  our  forefathers,  he  did  some  think- 
ing and  experimenting. 

With  the  aid  of  the  village  black- 
smith, these  ideas  were  worked  out 
into  practical  implements  which  saved 
both  time  and  labor. 

He  was  encouraged  to  make  further 
improvements,  and  as  these  implements 
proved  popular  with  his  neighbors  he 
soon    found    himself   a   manufacturer. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Planet  Jr., 
implements,  as  he  called  them,  which 
have  been  manufactured  in  Philadelphia 
for  so  many  years  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Allen  passed  away  Just  at  the 
time  when  we  are  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  accomplished  by 
these  pioneers  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments without  which  much  of  the 
world  would  be  entirely  foodlesB. 
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PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put 
on  every  acre  of  Wheat  in 
United  States,  our  Wheat  Crop 
would  be  increased300,000,000 
bushels* 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 


flareoneet  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  MacUson  ATcnua,  New  York 


'''jmim^m-- 


Good  Cabbages 

reach  perfection  when  enabled 
to  benefit  fully  from  soil,  air, 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  grow  to 

the  limit;  through 

Pyrox" 


MCO.  U.  S. 
fAT.  Off. 


Spraying  ii 
with 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER   INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43  a  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS 


Fan.  Gafte  ari  Orcfcai^  Tocb 

Answer  the  farmer'*  bi^  qne«tion«; 
How  can  I  grow  more  crop*  with 
IcMt  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
inor«  acres  and  bava  cleaner  fieidal 

\Zi^^}Zlr"^}i°"-     A«iju«table  to  any  w  Kith 
I  or  row.  l!.  very  tooth  can  be  raised  lowered  or  tumid 

to  rtBrht  or  left.     Lover 
Ho  7g     adjusts  balance  of  frame 
^  to    weiirht     of    driver. 

Li^t,  Btrong  and  com- 
pact—the latest  am)  lK(<t 
of  ridingcnltivaton^.  We 
make  a  complete  lim'  of 
potato  machinery  .pardrn 
tools,  etc.  Write  ti's  to- 
day for  free  booklet. 

|BatemaaMTBCo..Boz  |9  ,Gff«iiloch.Nj. 


For  Codling  Moth 
And  Scab     use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fn'r 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeau  x-Lead  mi  *- 
turea,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  3  Ibs.  makes 
ISO  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Afijf.  Chmmiata 
50  Church  Sc     Dcpt.    R       New  York 


Attractive  Home  lir^^Stlr'Iir'SJJ^iii'i 

near  Oeorge  School  and  Newtown,  Buck«  <  <'  •  «■  ^ 
miles  from  Phlla.  Train  and  trollty  convenient.  ««"• 
roads.  #6600.  Address  "Owner,"  The  Practical  J^»"^* 


clal  price  on  larffc  orders.    C.  K.  ri«W,  «e'^''"  ^ 


Ho* 


PolatMt  Beauty, Carman,  Cobbler.Olant,  Q""*"  ^r^rt, 
12222-  ler,  Ofeen  Mt.  Money  Maker,  North,  r^^^ 
No-Wlght,  Enormous,  81«- Weeks.  Coin.  R^*'  n  T 
Swiftsure,  Wonder.  Otben.  C  W.  Ford.  Usheri,  n. 


Selecting  a  Spraying  Machine 

What  kind  of  a  spraying  machine  to 
buy  is  the  question  that  confronts  every 
fruit  and  vegetable  grower.  Success  or 
failure  and  disgust  with  crop  produc- 
tion often  hinge  on  equipment  at  hand, 
acconling  to  the  experience  of  experts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  iHirchasing  a  spray  pump,  capacity 
must  be  considered  as  of  first  impor- 
tance, but  with  capacity  must  go  qual- 
ity, and  quality  involves  material, 
>voiknianshIp,  design  and  weight.  A 
pump  should  be  so  designed  that  the 
parts  are  strong  and  will  not  soon  wear 
out  nor  need  adjusting.  The  machine 
should  be  so  designed  that  it  can  be 
taken  apart  readily  and  adjusted  with- 
out the  use  of  special  wrenches  and 
tools,  and  all  parts  should  be  well 
machined  and  interchangeable  with 
another  machine  of  the  same  kind. 
This  simplifies  the  replacing  of  broken 
or  worn  parts  when  necessary. 

The  machine  chosen  should  le  large 
enough  to  do  the  work  economically 
without  involving  too  great  an  invest- 
ment. Ordinarily  the  different  classes 
of  machines  should  be  chosen  because  of 
their  adaptability  for  certain  kinds  of 
work.  Bucket,  Knapsack  and  Auto  or 
email  compressed-air  sprayers  are  best 
suited  for  the  small  gardener  or  the 
owner  of  a  few  trees. 

Barrel  pumps  will  take  care  of  a 
large  amount  of  truck  crops  or  one  or 
two  acres  of  fair  sized  orchard,  but 
sometimes  are  not  preferable  to  the 
smaller  pumps  on  account  of  portabil- 
ity. Large  areas  of  two  to  four  acres 
of  bearing  orchard  are  more  rapidly 
BpraytHi  with  a  platform  pump,  be- 
cause the  long  leverage  and  the  stand- 
ing position  of  the  operator  permit  more 
liquid  at  higher  pressure  to  be  pumped 
with  k's.s  expenditure    of  energy. 

A  power  sprayer  is  advisable  for 
bearing  orchards  of  more  than  four 
acres,  especially  if  the  trees  are  large, 
for  the  orchard  can  be  sprayed  at  a 
mininmni  expense  for  time  and  labor. 

The  capacity  of  sprayers  and  pres- 
sures range  about  as  follows: 

Capacity 
per  minute  Pressure 

Backet  |,um,i.  etc...  M  U>  >it  gal.  80  to    60  lbs. 

^rrpi  pninp i^  to  2H  Ral.  60  to  100  lbs. 

mtfonn  pump 3      to  4      gal.  100  to  150  lbs. 

Hmall  |>ower  outfits  4      to  6H  gal.  100  to  200  lbs. 

Jjarje  iv>wpr  outfits  6      to  11      gal.  100  to  250  lbs. 

™«»|.rayers 15     to  25     gal.  260  to  400  lbs. 

Very  few  of  those  men  Just  entering 
the  ranks  of  successful  orchardists 
realize  the  necessity  of  good  first  class 
equipment.  Too  often  the  limited 
mean.s  of  the  beginner  influences  him 
to  pure  hase  a  cheap  spraying  outfit.  In 
two  or  three  years,  and  often  less  time, 
the  spraying  outfit  Is  worthless  and 
must  be  discarded. 

The  things  actually  needed  with  a 
band  power  spray  pump  are  given  in 
tile  following  list.  One  spray  pump— 
the  host  you  can  afford— with  brass 
cylinder  and  valves;  35  to  50  feet  of  Vi 
Inch  high  pressure  hose;  2  double  length 
hose  connections;  1  standard  female 
connection  and  1  male  connection  with 
V4  Inch  pipe  thread;  4  Sherman  hose 
bands  or  2  Never  Slip  hose  clamps;  1 
j4  inch  Cutoff;  1  spray  rod,  10  feet  long; 
J  also  spray  nozzle,   preferably  throw- 

°S  a  fine  narrow  angled  semi-driving 

spray. 

The  power   sprayer   is   more  eflSclent 

J^auso  the   higher    pressure    forms   a 

ner  driving  and  better  carrying  spray 

at  reaches  every  part  of  the  tree 
^thovit  exceasive  waste  of  material 
J  '^*^o''  Each  farmer  ma-  operate 
^  "mall  sprayer,  but  wherever  j  jsslble 
^  power  machine  owned   or   leased   by 

community    or    Farmers'    Club    will 

^®  better  results  than  hand  sprayers 


and  at  a  minimum  expense. 

Labor  cost  varies  with  the  machine, 
running  from  4  to  15  cents  for  spray- 
ing an  average  bearing  tree  once  with 
a  power  machine,  to  25  or  50  cents  per 
tree  with  a  barrel  sprayer.  The  cost  of 
spraying  material,  operating  expense, 
repairs,  depreciation  and  Interest  on 
investment  are  not  considered  in  this 
cost  estimate.  Extremely  large,  tall 
trees  would  cost  still  more  and  could 
scarcely  be  sprayed  successfully  with 
a  barrel  pump. 

Buy  the  best  standard  makes  of  ma- 
chines and  avoid  new  or  untested  types 
until  they  are  proven  satisfactory.  Get 
good  spraying  materials — remember  the 
cheapest  is  not  always  the  best.  Spray 
thoroughly,  cover  every  part  of  the 
tree  with  spray.  A  little  material  lost 
by  dripping  Is  better  than  unsprayed 
spots  where  the  pests  escape. 


Fertilizing  Apple  Orchards 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  experiment 
station,  covering  a  nine-year  period, 
show  an  Increased  yield,  due  to  fertili- 
zation of  mature  orchards,  of  from  100 
to  367  bushels  of  apples  to  the  acre. 

"The  fertilization  we  now  recom- 
mend" says  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  head  of 
the  department  of  experimental  pomol- 
ogy, "consists  either  of  stable  manure 
applied  to  the  tree  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  tons  per  acre  annually,  or  a  com- 
bination of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of 
the  former  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
the  latter.  These  recommendations  are 
for  mature  trees.  For  young  trees  the 
amounts  can  be  reduced  approximately 
in  proportion  to  the  area  covered. 

"Present  evidence  indicates  that 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  advance  of  the 
bloom  will  materially  improve  the  crop 
of  the  current  year  by  increasing  the 
percentage  of  fruit  set  and  resistance 
to  frost.  It  Is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  at  least  one-half  the  application 
mentioned  be  made  Just  as  growth 
starts  In  the  spring.  The  remainder 
may  be  applied  some  time  after  the 
fruit  has  set,  preferably  within  a  month, 
and  the  rate  of  this  application  may  be 
varied  somewhat  In  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  crop  set. 

"The  manure  may  be  applied  at  any 
time  during  the  spring.  It  Is  much 
slower  In  Its  action  but  probably  useful 
In  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  conditions 
than  the  commercial  application  indl* 
cated." 


Grass  Mulch  for  Apple  Trees 
Apple  orchards  kept  In  grass  mulch 
returned  greater  profits  than  other 
trees  fertilized  the  same  but  grown 
with  annual  tillage  and  cover  crops  of 
soy  beans  in  tests  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Vincent,  on  the  worn  hills  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
mulched  trees  yielded  slightly  more 
fruit  and  less  expense  was  incurred  in 
their  care. 

The  expense  of  the  tillage  and  cover 
crops  in  the  cultivated  section  has 
averaged  $17.03  an  acre  annually  for 
the  last  four  years.  The  care  of  the 
grass-mulch  section  included  only  two 
clippings  a  season  with  the  mower  and 
this  has  cost  only  $2.60  an  acre.  This 
section  has  yieluv>d  apples  worth  50 
cents  per  acre  annually  more  than  the 
part  of  the  orchard  under  cultivation. 
The  net  gain  for  the  mulched  se'^tion 
has  therefore  been  $14.93  an  acre  over 
the  cultivated  section. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  la  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thbdt 
Stamps. 


L*»st-tu$ 

Blu0  Bucklt   (Ml 

with  cimfttuiU* 
raglmn  tUrvtt. 


A  fltd  dtnlm 
ft  U  tut  inU 
hiut  ButU$t— 
mtt  irw$d  Mi  / 


Get  into  Blue  Buckles! 

For  work  comfort  and  for  clothes  economy,  Blue  Buckle 
Union  Made  Over  Alls  meet  the  severest  service  demand  1 
That's  because  Blue  Buckles  are  manufactured  in  an  ex- 
ceptional way — with  the  hardiest  wear-weight  blue  denims 
and  seams  that  are  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of  the  garment! 
They  must  give  you  unusual  service  1 

B\uQ  Buckle  Over  A/Is 


€4 


Strong  for  work^' 

have  many  fine  features  to  commend  them  besides  the  solid 
reinforced  backhand  that  does  away  with  the  old  style  V-shaped 
vent  and  buckle.  The  fiy,  for  instance,  is  cut  into  the  overall, 
not  separate  and  sewed  on!  Blue  Buckle  Coats  have  the 
comfortable  raglan  sleeves. 

Real  brass  buttons  and  buckles  and  wear  proof  clasps  and 
loops  make  Blue  Buckles  additionally  desirable  to 
men  who  wear  them  hardest.     They're  built  to  do 
you  a  regular  job! 

Jobbers  Over  All  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Union  Made  Overalls  in  the  World. 


•rufoe-MAirK 


t»i«Xr*i.AfC 


<yx. 


m^^TBi 


These  tools  do  the'^ 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


Q 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  with  greatest  ease   they   do   thorough,  rapid   cultivation. 
lYou  save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  in- 
crease the  food  supply. 

No.  2S  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 

^IHieel  Hoe,  Cttltirator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest 
up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
atone  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all 
through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel  hoc  io  ooe.    Straddles 
crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
14  inch  steel  wheels.    A  splendid 
combination  for  the  family  gar- 
den, onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener. 

No.  1 7  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  sinsle-wheel  hoe 

made.    It  is  a  band-made  machine  whose  Tight  durable 

construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the 

^^^ilM^^^cuItivation  in  agardenin  the 

No.  17^^  \        ^>^  easiest,  quickest  and  best 

way.  We  make  24  styles  i 
—various  prices. 

SLALLEN&CO. 

Box  T711 
PWlMUlphia 


New 

72-pege 

CaUlog,free! 

Iduftrate*  Flanet  Jn  in 
•cHon  and  (teacribe*  ovor 
SS  tools,   includins  Seeden 
Wheel-Hoe,  Hor«e-Hoe«.  Hu 
rows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot 
Wheel  Riding  CiUUvaten. 
friHudmiff 


Planet  Jr. 


Wrif 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Fans  drainage  demands  dnrabla  tile.  Oor  drain  tile  are  made  c4  beat 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  eTerl— ting.  Don't  hare  to  dif 
'em  op  to  be  replaced  every  few  yeara.  Write  for  prices.  8<rfd  In  eaiioea 
Iota.  Also  OMUMiteetttrera  of  the  famous  HATCO  IMPBRISHABUI 
_  SILO,  Natco  Boildini  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      ||f7  Pulton  Building,  Pittiburgh,  P^ 


•■>? 


-I 


{ 


Int  sad 


■lar  aaoney  In  |m>|»|m _^ 

•11  and  eKirart.     Pinntn  <>Rnily  riiltivatPd. 
pttoss  la  may  quantity.  W.  A.  ~ 


■r«»railBt 

.,   atPd.     A«l{  for 

Pamplih,  Midvale,  Va. 


FOR  SAI  F  ^*^^  P***-  ^":  sp«;kie  pms. 

rvJWS.  iSI^X^r*    1340:   Burpee's   airfnglcaa    \tMin*. 
tl6.00  busbel.    JBrrBBTs  A  Sons,  CtoLoesoRc  N  r 
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The  Potato  Situation  in  Pennsylvania 


In  view  of  all  that  is  heiny  said  re- 
panUng  the  production  of  potatoes,  the 
president,  Chester  K.  Shultz,  and  sec- 
retary,  C.  F.  Preston,  have  addressed 
the  folloioing  communication  to  the 
wembers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Oroic^^rs'  Association. 

In  order  to  explain  clearly  the  pres- 
ent potato  situation  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  growing  season  of 
1916.  During  1916  the  acreage  planted 
to  potatoes  was  below  normal  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of 
potatoes  at  planting  time  was  not  high 
enough,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
otlier  food  products,  to  warrant  an  in- 
creased production,  so  that  sod  which 
might  have  been  plowed  for  potatoes 
was  turned  under  to  grow  corn,  and 
corn-stalks  which  might  have  been 
plowed  for  potatoes  were  turned  under 
to  grow  a  second  crop  of  corn. 

In  the  second  place,  the  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  was  below  normal 
l-ecause  a  labor  shortage  was  already 
making  itself  felt  in  potato  growing 
areas  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
towns  and  cities  manufacturing  wai* 
supplies.  In  this  instance,  sod  which 
might  have  been  plowed  for  potatoes 
remained  sod  to  grow  a  second  year's 
crop  of  hay,  and  corn  stalks  which 
would  have  been  plowed  for  potatoes 
were  turned  under  for  oats.  Oats  is  a 
crop  which  requires  considerably  less 
labor  than  potatoes.  The  seeding  and 
harvesting  of  oats  comes  at  a  time 
when  work  is  not  so  pressing  on  the 
farm,  thereby  having  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tribute the  Ial)or  supply. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  was 
very  low  in  1916  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  In  the  middle  west 
and  in  the  low  areas  of  our  eastern 
states  many  acres  of  potatoes  rotted  in 
the  ground  because  it  was  too  wet  to 
dig  them.  Blight  ruined  the  crop  of 
some  of  our  largest  potato  producing 
states. 

The  low  price  of  potatoes  during  the 
early  part  of  1916  caused  the  consumers 
to  form  the  habit  of  eating  many  pota- 
toes, so  that  our  short  crop  of  1916  was 
rapidly  consumed. 

These  three  factors  then — first,  the 
low  acreage;  second,  the  low  yield  per 
acre  and  third,  the  potato  consuming 
habit  in  1916  caused  the  high  price  to 
prevail  last  spring.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Everybody  who  could  get  a  potato 
planted  it  last  spring.  The  farn^ers  in- 
creased their  acreage  and  the  war  gar- 
dens produced  a  great  many  potatoes. 
The  weather  conditions  were  favorable 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  we  got 
an  immense  crop. 

This  winter  transportation  facilities 
were  poor  and  the  weather  was  too 
severe  to  risk  a  long  haul.  Some  pota- 
toes were  frozen  In  the  bins  and  the 
producers  did  not  care  to  move  them 
until  they  had  thawed  out.  Then  they 
could  better  distinguish  the  frozen  pota- 
toes and  those  that  were  free  from 
frost. 

To  sum  It  all  up,  in  1916  we  had  low 
prices,  a  low  acreage,  a  lov/  yield  per 
acre  and  a  big  demand.  In  1917  we  had 
high  prices,  a  big  acreage,  a  high  yield 
per  acre  and  a  smaller  demand.  But 
what  about  1918?  We  are  having  low 
prices.  We  will  have  a  very  much" 
lower  acreage.  Weather  conditions  will 
hardly  be  favorable.  The  demand  for 
potatoes  will  Increase  as  soon  as  the 
short  fed  cattle  get  off  the  market  and 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  get  out 
of  the  pantry. 

I  would  advise  the  consumer  to  eat 
all  the  potatoes  he  can  because  they  are 
3heap  and  because  you  will  have  to  ap- 


pease your  appetite  now  for  the  greater 
part  of  next  year.  Plant  potatoes  in 
your  war  gardens  this  spring  if  your 
soil  is  suitable  for  potatoes. 

I  would  advise  the  producer  to  plant 
all  the  potatoes  you  possibly  can  If  you 
have  the  help  to  care  for  them  and  If 
your  available  acreage  is  adapted  to 
potatoes.  Personally  I  have  at  present 
no  great  financial  interest  in  the  potato 
situation  because  the  bulk  of  my  crop  is 
sold.  I  am  going  to  plant  the  usual 
acreage  this  spring. 

As  a  rule,  farmers  would  prefer  the 
prices  of  their  commodities  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  price  of  wheat  was  deter- 
mined as  a  war  measure.  The  farmers 
are  obliged  to  abide  by  the  decision. 
The  farmers  must  not  feed  wheat  to 
their  poultry  because  it  Is  needed  for 
human  consumption.  No  laying  hens 
are  allowed  to  be  killed  for  the  market 
before  May  first,  because  the  eggs  are 
needed  for  human  consumption.  These 
rulings  may  be  very  effective  at  the 
present  time  but  I  fear  they  will  have 
bad  effects  on  future  production. 
Some  farmers  are  plowing  their  wheat 
fields  to  grow  corn  this  spring.  There 
will  be  a  rush  of  poultry  to  the  market 
after  May  first,  and  the  hatching  of 
chicks  will  be  curtailed  this  spring. 

Why  not,  as  a  war  measure,  see  to  It 
that  the  potatoes  on  hand  are  marketed 
at  a  fair  price?  This  would  have  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  production  and 
we  would  not  be  obliged  next  spring  to 
face  the  same  conditions  we  faced  In 
1917. 

This  last  statement  is  directed  par- 
ticularly at  the  Food  Administration 
with  which  the  matter  of  improved 
selling  conditions  has  already  been 
taken  up. 

Fair  response  was  had  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire issued  with  a  view  to  locating 
sources  of  desirable  seed  potatoes.  Re- 
ports show  that  there  are  held  in  stor- 
age in  Pennsylvania,  and  offered  for 
sale,  11,725  bushels  at  an  extremely  low 
average  price  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  bushel.  Practically  all  the 
leading  varieties  are  represented  in  the 
returns  of  this  survey.  Storage  condi- 
tions for  the  most  part  have  been  ideal 
especially  in  the  leading  potato  raising 
districts  where  the  modern  storage  cel- 
lar is  part  of  the  regular  farm  equip- 
ment and  from  which  the  tubers  come 
each  spring  in  sound,  unsprouted  condi- 
tion, equally  as  desirable  for  planting 
as  any  that  may  be  Imported  from  New 
York,  Maine  or  other  distant  points. 

Supplementing  the  president's  re- 
marks 1  would  like  to  say  that  the  potato 
acreage  this  year  should  by  all  means  be 
maintained.  While  not  a  prophet  I 
firmly  believe  that  last  year's  history  of 
high  priced  seed  and  a  low  priced  crop 
will  be  reversed  in  1918. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  and  other 
states  has  been  seriously  Injured  by  an 
unusual  winter.  Many  wheat  fields  are 
now  In  the  process  of  being  plowed  for 
oats  or  corn.  All  this  means  a  reduced 
yield. 

Enough  seed  to  insure  even  an  aver- 
age corn  crop  for  Pennsylvania  and  sis- 
ter states  does  not  exist,  as  is  indicated 
by  universally  low  germination  tests 
and  the  fact  that  visiting  farmer  com- 
mittees from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  others 
of  the  corn  belt  states  are  making  fran- 
tic efforts  to  purchase  seed  within  our 
own  borders  to  meet  their  great  shortage 
at  home. 

From  the  above  facts  I  can  bring  my- 
self to  believe  only  one  thing,  that  is 
that  a  great  shortage  of  these  most  Im- 


portant of  our  crops  Is  Inevitable  and  In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  defflclency  and 
to  prevent  conditions  next  winter  bor- 
dering on  famine  the  potato  acreage 
should  not  only  be  maintained  but  actu- 
ally Increased  in  1918. 


Concerning  Fertilizers 

(Concluded  from  page  154) 

rules  should  be  followed.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied  the 
more  thorough  should  be  the  tillage. 
The  use  of  small  amounts  of  fertilizer 
is  likely  to  be  disappointing. 

While  most  farmers  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  to  what  extent 
fertilizers  may  be  applied  for  the  maxi- 
mum profit,  yet  in  general  It  Is  useless 
to  apply  per  acre  less  than  five  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  15  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  pounds  of  potash.  These 
amounts  are  contained  In  about  35 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  110  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  20  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash.  If  the  soil  has  been 
put  in  good  condition  and  is  well  tilled 
much  larger  amounts  are  relatively 
more  profitable. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  ignore  in 
the  management  of  soils  certain  essen- 
tial factors  which  must  be  taken  to- 
gether In  order  to  give  the  beet  results 
in  crop  yield.  The  history  of  agricul- 
tural development  In  the  United  States, 
particularly  In  the  Eastern  states  has 
show  that  lime  was  one  of  the  first  ma- 
terials applied  to  the  soil.  The  In- 
creased yields  noted  from  the  use  of 
lime  caused  the  practice  to  be  widely 
extended  with  an  ever  Increasing 
amount  of  lime  applied.  This  resulted 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
depletion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  Then  followed  a  period  when  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  sought  to  in- 
crease crop  yields.  Lime  was  discon- 
tinued. Heavy  applications  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  particularly  bone  com- 
pounds, were  applied  to  the  land.  Time 
showed  the  effectiveness  of  fertilizers 
alone  In  keeping  up  crop  yields.  In  a 
more  recent  period  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  commercial  fertilizers,  lime 
and  organic  matter  must  be  provided  In 
order  to  keep  the  soil  In  a  proper  state 
of  fertility. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  then,  are  as 
Important  In  their  place  as  lime  and 
organic  matter,  and  they  cannot  be  used 
alone  without  lessening  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land. 


Soiling  Crops 

(Concluded  from  page  154) 

profitable,  as  this  system  enables  them 
to  profitably  maintain  a  year-around 
labor  supply.  Every  farmer  who  can 
is  raising  and  fattening  all  the  hogs 
possible.  With  market  lambs  at  $18.50 
and  wool  at  75  cents  a  pound,  sheep  are 
more  popular  than  ever  before.  Most 
cities  are  paying  profitable  prices  to 
the  producers  for  their  milk  supplies. 
This  increase  in  live  stock  production 
entails  the  growing  of  much  more  feed. 
Let  us  not  neglect  the  opportunit.  to 
raise  more  feed.  If  you  have  not 
planned  increased  production,  It  Is  still 
not  too  late.  Many  summer  forage 
crops  can  still  be  planted.  Try  some 
of  them  and  be  convinced  of  their 
value. — Virginia. 


Seeding  Clover 
When  timothy  and  RecJ  clover  are 
seeded  together,  agronomists  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  recommended  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  the  first  and  eight  or 
nine  of  the  second.  The  substitution 
of  two  pounds  of  Alsike  clov'er  for  three 
pounds  of  Red  clover  seed  In  this  mix- 
ture is  also  common  in  Ohio. 
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Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained — not  Bprouted — sound— white- 
clean-SlX  VARIETIES— 6of/i  "side"  and 
"tree"  typ«s— all  hegvy  yielders.  List 
includes  the  famous ''White  Tar- 
tar"—"Bumper  Crop"— also 
purestrain  of  "Swedish 
Belect."  These  Oata 
will  increase 
your  yields. 
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1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  SMds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tella  how  to  grow  them.  Spefialiia 
In  Alfalfa.  Soy  Beane— Field  Peas-Seed  Po- 
tatoes—Seed  Com  for eilageand  cribbinK.  HoU- 
man's  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
Munplw  if  you  mentioo  this  paper.    Write  todai. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Laadisville*         Lancaster  County.         Pi. 
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Carrots  a  Successful  Field  Crop 


B.  G.  McCLOSKBY 


For  a  niunber  of  years  B.  F.  Keene  & 
Sons  have  been  growing  quite  large 
fields  of  carrots  on  their  farm  near 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Ordinarily  they  grow 
about  five  acres  each  year,  which  as 
a  whole  make  a  very  profitable  crop. 
In  1916  five  acres  averaged  nineteen 
tons  to  the  acre.  These  were  sold  for 
$21.00  per  ton.  Mbst  of  the  product 
was  sent  to  th©  dryers  to  be  converted 
into  food  for  the  allied  troops  in 
France. 

When  President  "Wilson  sent  out  the 
call  for  an  increase  of  food  crops,  Mr. 
Keene  and  his  sons  decided  that  they 
could  do  their  bit  in  no  better  way 
than  to  increase  their  carrot  acreage. 
Acting  on  the  thought,  the  Keenes 
sowed  carrots  on  thirty  acres  of  their 
farm  and  have  worked  hard  to  produce 


come  when  the  fertilizer  is  distributed 
between  the  rows  when  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high  than  when  It 
is  broadcasted  before  seeding. 

If  results  count  'for  anything  Mr. 
Keene  and  his  sons  have  made  a  big 
success  of  farming.  Carrots  are  only  a 
part  of  their  farm  venture,  however, 
30  acres  of  them  make  a  pretty  fair 
proposition.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  carrots  ad  a  small  patch  in 
the  corner  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  30  acres  of  them  would  feed  a 
whole  state.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  ready  market  for  them  by 
dryers  and  soup  manufacturers.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  these  carrots  will  make 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  menu 
served  to  Uncle  Sam's  boys  during  their 
visit  to  the  trenches  in  the  Old  World. 


Thirty  acrta  of  carrot »  from  a  N*w  York  farm  found  a  rmady  market 


a  maximum  crop.  They  are  anxious 
to  help  prove  that  the  American 
farmer  can  rise  up  to  emergencies  as 
well  as  he  did  in  pioneer  days.  They 
have  carried  the  plan  out  with  the  aid 
01  a  camp  of  New  York  City  boys  who 
enlisted  for  the  svmmer  to  do  weeding 
and  other  work  on  the  farm. 

NN'hen  the  photo  was  made  the  crop 
gave  every  prospect  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  foliage  was  heavy 
and  nne  in  color.  The  tops  were  knee 
hish  and  nearly  covered  the  ground 
bet  wen  the  rows.  The  field  in  the 
picture  was  an  old  grass  field  and 
«\vanip  until  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
Keones  purchased  It,  cleared  and 
under-drained  It  and  set  about  making 
't  productive.  The  prospect  of  such 
an  excellent  crop  proves  how  well  they 
have  succeeded. 

The  Keenes  have  an  unusual  method 
of  culture  for  carrots.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  a  double  row  six  Inches  apart. 
The  space  between  the  double  rows  is 
thirty-five  Inches.  This,  they  say, 
makes  weeding  a  little  difficult  at  first 
^^^  after  the  young  plants  get  well 
started  their  foliage  becomes  so  dens© 
that  weeds  do  not  start  well.  The  In- 
<J*vidual  planU  number  from  10  to  20 
^  the  lineal  foot  of  row,  or  about  an 
average  of  30  to  each  lineal  foot  of 
'louiile  row. 

Keene  ft   Sons  do  not  maintain   any 

J^ok  on  their  300  acre  farm  other  than 

"»e  horsee   needed   to   work    it.     They 

epend    entirely    on    commercial    fertl- 

^er  and   a  short   roUtion,    which    In- 

^'"dea    clover,    to    malnUln     fertility. 

hey  use  500  pounds  of  4-10  fertilizer 

"  the  carrots,  and  find  better  results 


Topdressing  Winter  Wheatj 

On  account  of  late  seeding  and  ex- 
ceptionally poor  growing  weather  in  the 
fall,  many  wheat  and  rye  fields  look 
very  unpromising  this  spring.  Some 
farmers  are  tempted  to  plow  up  the 
winter  grain  for  some  other  crop,  but 
with  the  national  need  for  wheat  so 
great,  the  price  high  and  the  labor 
needed,  this  is  seldom  wise. 

Growth  from  now  until  harvest  can 
be  wonderfully  stimulated  and  Improved 
by  Judicious  top-dressing  In  early  April 
with  a  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer. 
This  is  especially  profitable  on  fields 
which  were  not  well  fertilized  when 
seeded.  While  the  soil  is  cool  the  soil 
nitrogen  becomes  available  for  crops 
very  slowly.  Some  readily  available  fer- 
tilizer applied  at  this  time  supplies  a 
real  need  and  makes  the  plants  stool 
out  the  root  deeper. 

The  specialist  in  crops  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agrricultural  College 
recommends  a  mixture  of  half  nitrate 
of  soda  and  half  acid  phosphate,  making 
an  analysis  of  about  8  percent  of  nitro- 
gen and  8  percent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  increase  the  yield 
very  materially  as  well  as  to  help  the 
spring  seeding  of  grass  and  clover.  A 
grass  top-dresser  or  a  truck  fertilizer 
may  be  used  Instead.  An  increase  of 
four  or  five  bushels  in  the  crop  would 
more  than  pay  for  th«  fertilization. 
Six  hundred  pounds  of  poultry  manure 
and  100  pounds  of  phosphate  might  be 
used  !f  it  could  be  drilled  evenly,  but  a 
larger  amount  might  cause  lodging  of 
the  grain.  A  light  coat  of  poultry  house 
litter   would   also  serve  the  purpose.     { 
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Stop  the  Gamble  in  Haying! 

YOUR  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield,  exposed  to 
whatever  weather  may  come.  Take  no  chances 
with  that  unprotected  hay.    International  Harvester 

hay  tools  will  put  it  under  cover  in  prime  condition,  properly 
cured,  four  or  five  hours  after  cutting. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the  new 
International,  Reyttone  and  Osborne  Combined  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  This  popular,  economical  machine  has 
two  duties  in  one — it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or 
for  tedder.     It  rakes  c.ean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay 

fently.  It  is  a  left-hand-delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
ollow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  the  heads  first  (not  the 
stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at  once  on  the 
clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath),  which  means  proper 
curing.     Quickly  adjustable  to  any  condition. 

International,  Keystone  and  O»bome  Windrow  Loaders  are 
built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uni- 
formly, leave  the  field  clean,  lift  bay  over  10  feet,  and  do  not 
thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 

These  tools  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  proper  size  and  types  and 
special  equipment.  Act  early  this  year  and  be  certain.  See 
the  dealer  —  write  the  address  below  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

ChampioD  Daeriac  McCormick  MUwauka*  Oaborne 
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While  our  Boys  gO  OVCf  fhc  top  for  Democracy,  let  the  American 
Farmer  gO  tO  Ihc  bottom  for  that  good,  rich  soil  with 
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CHILLED  PLOWS 


Made  for  Every  Purpose 

We  make  the   Light  Draft  Le  Roy 
Two  Way  Sulky  Plow  especially  de- 
signed  for   the    up-to-date   farmer  who 
wants  a  steady,   durable,   reliable   plow 
which  saves  driving  around  ends,  leaves  no  dead 
furrows  or  back  furrows,  and  so  easy  to  handle 
that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  and  works  equally  well 
in  all  kinds  of  soil.    We  make  General  Purpose 
^  Plows,  Steel  Beam  Reversible  Hillside 
or  Swivel   Plows,   Wood   Beam  Chilled 


Plows,  Potato  Killers,  The  Miller  Bean 
Harvester,  known  everywhere  as  the  best 
Bean  Harvester  ever  made.  The  most 
popular  Shovel  Plows  now  in  use.  LeRoy 
Steel  frame  five  tooth  Cultivators,  all  of 
the  best  materials.  We  are  not  in  any 
combine,  or  owned  by  any  trust  We  make  the  best  and  our  prices  are  right 
Don't  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  goods.  Ask  your  dealer  and  write  for 
catalogue.     Caabridge  and  Love|oy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps  we  will  mail  you  Iree  a  Complete  up-to-date  7x10 
inches  Faracr's  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep  your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO^  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


You  can  get  bumper  crops  without  potash,  like  your  father  and  grandfather  did, 

if  you  use  the  same  high  grade  bone    w%  9       D  J     Hit 

and   tankage   fertilizer   they  used—    OCrg  8    DOHe    ancl    Meat. 

Its  high  ammonia  content  (4%)  produces  better  root  growth.  Its  1 7%  phosphoric  acid 
makes  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yields  on  potatoes,  corn  and  vegeubles  of  all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.       Order   tkrouch   your  dealer  now — get  the   biggest    yield 
from  your  acreage,  at  least  cost 

The  Berg  Co.,  Ontario  St  near  Delaware  River,  Pliiladelphia 


Youp  chance  Is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  onportunitles  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated 
lands  $35  to  $50,  Twenty  years  to  pay ; 
$2,000  loan  In  ImproTements,  or  ready-made 
farms.  Loan  of  livestock.  Taxes  avera^ 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Im- 
provments,  personal  property  or  lirestook, 
Oood  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele- 
phones. Excellent  climate — crops  and  live- 
stock prove  It  Special  homeseekers'  fare 
certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  525  Ninth 
Avecne,   Calory,    Alberta. — Adv. 


SEED   CORN    ^""'y  lv\y>Tov*A   T^m. 
VHXA.  mvmt  «ft  aOMS,  MelreM,  Ok!*. 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  •  tingle  Iwff— 
U>«y'r«  wofth  mon«y  to  roa,    I>rie«a  v* 
waj  ap  nam.    CmH  In  oa  •II  roq  h«Ta. 
Bat  b*  •ur«  Foa  vatoor  prieea  bafora 

■MM  to  roar  aMianoe*  of  •■qoar*  4mI 
•TVy.tiB*.     VVo  boy  mmw  qinat«tr. 
•   •n    •MMBMita  to 

It  what  rMilMtMto. 

.Jtoqoick.  atadac  wbot  r«« 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 
<S  Dock  St.       ScLouU,»U. 
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How  We  Succeed  With  Turkeys 


MISS  £.  M.  'WILLIS 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
greatest  secret  in  successful  turkey 
raising  is  in  having  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  parent  stock.  The  male  should 
have  lots  of  vigor  and  be  of  good  size, 
but  not  of  extreme  heavy  weight.  The 
females  should  have  long,  deep  bodies, 
good  bone  and  lots  of  vigor;  yearling  or 
two-year-old  hens,  when  used  as  breed- 
ers should  be  mated  with  a  young  male, 
and  pullets  with  an  older  male  to  head 
the  flock. 

One  should  never  try  to  keep  more 
turkeys,  or  anything  else,  than  he  or 
she  can  properly  care  for.  A  small 
flock  with  good  care  does  better  than  a 
large  flock  with  poor  care.  They  should 
not  be  over  fat  by  laying  time,  which 
begins  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April  and  sometimes  earlier.  Overfat 
fowls  cannot  work  well  and  neither  can 
terribly  poor  ones. 

We  raise  bronze  turkeys  (have  six 
hens  and  one  gobbler),  as  we  like  them 
best.  They  have  entirely  free  range  and 
plenty  of  clean  fresh  water,  shells  and 
grit  before  them  all  the  time. 

Before  ours  begin  laying  we  make 
nests  along  the  fences,  in  overturned 
barrels  and  in  secluded  places.  We  find 
it  most  effective  to  use  dry  pine  needles 
for  nesting  material  and  arrange  small 
limbs  of  cedar  or  brush  so  as  to  hide  the 
barrels  and  part  of  the  hole. 

When  they  lay  out  in  the  woods,  or 
placee  which  are  grown  up,  the  nestfl 
are  sometimes  not  found  and  prowling 
animals  will  destroy  the  eggs  and  some- 
timee  the  turkeys.  After  experiencing 
several  cases  of  this  kind  we  concluded 
that  the  barrel  method  was  the  best. 

The  eggs  are  gathered  every  day, 
dated,  and  laid  away  in  boxes  in  a  dry 
cool  place.  They  are  never  allowed  to 
chill,  and  are  turned  over  often.  Once 
a  day  is  not  too  often.  This  prevents 
the  yolk  adhering  to  the  shell,  which 
causes  a  great  many  cripples.  A  turkey 
will  usually  lay  from  15  to  18  eggs  and 
then  become  broody.  We  always  allow 
the  turkey  hens  to  hatch  their  own  eggs 
and  raise  the  poults,  as  she  seems  to 
understand  the  weakness  of  the  litUe 
ones  better  than  the  chicken  hen. 

We  set  the  turkeys  in  a  house  with 
separate  neats  having  sides  and  top  but 
no  bottom.  The  earth  is  hollowed  out 
to  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches,  this 
preventing  the  eggs  rolling  out  and  also 
giving  the  required  moisture.  A  layer 
of  chaff  or  pine  needles  is  then  put  In. 
The  nest  is  sprinkled  lightly  -vlth  a 
good  lice  killer.  The  smell  of  the  pine 
needles  will  also  help  to  keep  down  the 
lice.  After  the  turkey  has  set  at  least 
two  days  on  her  old  nest  she  is  then 
moved  to  her  new  one  at  night  and  as 
quietly  as  possible  and  set  on  from  18  to 
20  eggs.  It  is  also  good  to  let  her  set 
on  two  or  three  nest  eggs  at  first  until 
she  gets  used  to  her  nest.  She  is  then 
stopped  on  the  nest  and  after  the  first 
or  second  day  wo  have  no  trouble  with 
them  about  going  back  to  their  old 
nests.  The  solid  door  of  the  house  is 
opened  and  the  wire  door  shut  until 
all  the  turkeys  are  used  to  their  nest. 
The  wire  door  is  then  opened  and  the 
turkeys  allowed  to  come  out  at  will. 
Water  and  feed  are  kept  where  they 
can  get  them  at  any  time.  We  have  also 
set  turkey  hens  in  separate  coops  with 
good  results. 

It  takes  28  days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 
The  turkeys  are  not  disturbed  during 
Incubation.  As  each  hen's  hatch  Is  over 
they  are  moved  to  their  dry,  roomy  coop, 
with  a  pen  around  It  The  door  of  the 
coop  has  a  a  small  door  in  it  so  the  little 
ones  can  be  let  out  in  the  pen.    We  put 


them  out  in  the  edge  of  a  hay  field 
usually  and  in  a  shady  place.  They  are 
then  given  clean,  cool  water  and  grit, 
which  is  kept  before  them  all  the  time. 

When  they  are  36  hours  old  and  for 
two  or  three  days  they  are  given  hard 
boiled  (one  half  hour)  eggs  with  shell 
crushed  fine,  seasoned  (as  you  would  if 
you  expected  to  eat  it)  with  cayenne 
pepper.  Dry  bread  crumbs  and  a  little 
green  lettuce  or  onion  tops  chopped  fine 
are  added  to  this.  This  is  given  for  two 
feeds  a  day  and  stale  bread  crumbs 
squeezed  dry  out  of  sweet  milk  and  also 
a  little  corn  bread  are  given  for  the 
other  three  feeds.  They  should  never 
be  fed  too  much,  only  what  they  will 
clean  up  with  a  relish. 

After  they  begin  to  pick  green  food 
for  themselves  the  greens  are  dropped 
out.  When  they  are  from  five  to  six 
days  old  small  oats,  commercial  feed 
already   mixed,   cracked   corn    or   wheat 


may  be  given  them  in  small  quantities 
alone  or  with  the  bread,  egg  and  pepper. 
As  they  grow  larger  the  bread,  egg  and 
pepper  are  dropped  out,  but  not  until 
they  are  two  weeks  old.  One  should  re- 
member never  to  feed  sour  food.  Slight- 
ly stale,  broken  or  infertile  eggs  may  be 
used  for  feeding  after  they  are  boiled 
one-half  hour. 

After  the  first  week  the  poults  and 
mother  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pen 
on  sunny  days  and  after  the  dampness 
is  off  the  grass.  The  clover  and  grass 
will  keep  the  poults  hidden  from  the 
hawk's  eye,  provide  plenty  of  bugs  and 
insects  for  them  and  they  can  also  pick 
the  tender  green  leaves.  It  is  best  not 
to  let  them  go  far  from  the  coop  at  first. 
They  should  be  driven  under  cover  at 
night  and  out  of  storms. 

After  feathers  appear  and  lice  are 
found  they  are  greased  -with  slightly 
salted  grease.  We  have  very  few 
diseases  among  our  turkeys.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  because  they  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight. — Maryland. 


My  Way  of  Raising  Chicks 


D.  T.  EVANS 


There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  time  that  should  intervene 
between  the  coming  of  the  chick  from 
the  shell  and  its  first  supply  of  food. 
Some  believe  the  chick  will  do  better 
if  no  food  Is  given  until  they  are  72 
hours  old;  while  others  say  they  should 
be  offered  food  any  time  after 
twelve  hours  from  the  shell.  After  try- 
ing both  methods  I  find  that  I  get  best 
results  by  removing  them  from  the  in- 
cubator about  24  hours  after  the  hatch 
is  complete,  giving  them  some  grit 
and  plenty  of  water,  then  placing 
them  in  the  brooder  over  night  and  in 
the  morning  giving  a  light  feed  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  grit.  The 
absorbed  yolk  will  furnish  plenty  of 
nourishment  so  that  the  chick  will  not 
suffer  during  this  period. 

The  coal  burning  brooders  used  in  a 
12x16  ft.  brooder  house  seem  best  suited 
to  my  needs  as  they  give  an  even  heat 
at  all  times  and  will  care  for  a  large 
number  of  chicks.  I  place  from  tv/o  to 
four  hundred  under  one  hover.  The  stove 
should  be  of  suflUcient  capacity  to  keep 
a  high  temperature  under  the  hover  but 
should  not  heat  the  whole  room  as  such 
a  condition  would  not  provide  for  a 
variety  of  temperatures  as  the  chicks 
like.  I  use  a  brooder  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  curtain  which  holds  most 
of  the  heat  under  the  hover  and  I  do 
not  worry  about  the  chicks  being  too 
warm  as  they  will  always  seek  a  place 
wliere  the  temperature  is  most  suitable 
to  them.  They  are  given  plenty  of 
heat  until  nearly  time  to  move  them 
to  free  range  when  It  is  gradually  re- 
duced. 

No  doubt  the  most  critical  time  of  the 
chick's  life,  after  obtaining  freedom  from 
the  shell.  Is  the  first  six  days.  During 
this  time  the  yolk  absorbed  from  the 
egg  before  hatching  is  being  u.sed  by 
the  chick  and  It  takes  only  a  slight  over 
feeding  or  chilling  to  cause  indiges- 
tion, thus  It  Is  necessary  to  feed  very 
carefully.  I  use  a  mixture  of  8  lbs. 
oat  meal,  8  lbs.  bread  crumbs  (or 
shredded  wheat  waste),  2  lbs,  finely 
sifted  meat  scraps,  1  lb.  bone  meal, 
which  is  the  ration  recommended  by 
Cornell  station.  This  is  slightly  moist- 
ened with  buttermilk  and  fed  on  clean 
trays,  the  chicks  are  allowed  to  pick  at 
It  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  and  are 
fed  five  times  daily. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  dajigerous  time 
of  the  chick's  existence  is  the  following 
five  weeka  when  the  birds  are  subject 


to  white  diarrhoea,  coccidiosis  and  other 
diseases  as  well  as  natural  enemies  (I 
lost  160  fluffy  little  fellows  In  one  night 
last  spring  by  rats) ;  these  diseases  are 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  some  particu- 
lar disease  germ  but  I  find  but  very  lit- 
tle trouble  If  the  chicks  are  kept  warm, 
dry  and  clean  and  are  given  the  proper 
amount  of  good  food.  Disease  germs 
live  and  grow  in  filth,  thus  the  Impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  house  and  the  food 
strictly  clean.  Sunshine  and  pure  air 
are  germ  destroyers,  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  them  in  the  brooder  house. 
Over  feeding  or  dirty  feed  causes  indi- 
gestion and  weakens  the  vitality  of  the 
chicks,  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  disease  germs.  The  food  used 
for  this  period  may  consist  of  finely 
cracked  grains  together  with  a  dry 
mash  of  300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  300 
lbs.  of  com  meal,  300  lbs.  wheat  midd- 
lings and  100  lbs.  bone  meal  kept  before 
the  birds  at  all  Hmes;  the  grain  ration 
is  fed  In  a  deep  litter  four  times  daily 
for  two  weeks,  then  three  times. 

Another  thing  which  I  consider  of 
importance  is  that  of  furnishing  green 
food  at  all  times  until  the  chicks  are 
placed  on  free  range.  Sprouted  oats 
seem  to  be  most  desirable  both  to  the 
chicks  and  in  results  obtained  from 
feeding,  though  finely  chopped  mangles 
or  cabbage  are  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  lice,  I  have  very  little 
trouble,  as  I  use  artificial  means  of 
hatching  and  rearing.  When  necessary, 
blue  ointment  and  vaseline  seems  to  be 
most  effective  and  easily  applied.  I 
use  two  parts  of  vaseline  to  one  of  oint- 
ment by  weight.  It  Is  applied  In  small 
quantities  on  the  feathers  below  the 
vent.  It  gets  all  •  the  lice,  as  a  louse 
cannot  live  without  moisture  and  the 
only  place  they  can  get  It  is  about  the 
vent  and  one  encounter  with  this  rem- 
edy Is  enough.  It  can  be  used  equally 
well   on   old   hens  or  chickens. 

At  six  weeks  I  plan  to  get  pullets  on 
clean  free  range  (the  cockerels  are 
shipped  as  broilers),  the  pullets  are  fed 
grain  and  mash  in  hoppers.  The  grain 
consists  of  whole  wheat  and  cracked 
corn,  equal  parts  by  weight,  the  mash 
being  the  same  from  the  start.  At  this 
age  if  the  birds  are  in  good  condition 
I  have  little  fear  of  disease  and  with  a 
little  care  as  to  natural  enemies  the 
mortality  Is  very  low  and  the  birds 
should  be  ready  to  lay  at  about  five 
months,  depending  on  the  breed  kept. 

New  York. 


Poultry  1>4dustry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder' 


$17:50 


Coal  Burninar,  Self  RecuIaUnc 

Sup«r- Automatic    Check   Control. 

Excluuve  Patent  Features. 

The  MARTi:i<  in  guaranteed  to  per- 
form better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than 
any  other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  opera- 
ting expense.  Will  brood  50  to  1(X)0  chlokn 
for  less  than  ficenta  per  day.  Cuts  initial 
cost  for  equipment  to  less  than  one  half 
Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back  In  80  days.  8end  for  Circular  on 
"Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
100  S.  3rd  St.  Phila..  1 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


G*>t  It  l-t-on'j  i 
-.f".Mt'  FcV^.  tor\  ( 
Piroct • 


I 


HORSe-NIOH,  BULL. 

STRONQ,    PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  Of  Open  Hearth  wlr« 
heavily  mlvaniged— actrong 
durable,  long-laating,  ruB^^«■ 
Biatlng  fence.  Hold  direct  totite 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prlres. 
Bera'aa  tew  of  our  big  valuea 
a«-lneh  Hoc  Pence  - 11  Ve  a  ro4 
47-lneh  Parm  Pence*  3 Die  ■  ro4 
_  ^^     4»-lnch  Poultry  Pence  •  84)ie  a  ro4 
rr  ^^    •pecial  Pricee  en  Oalv.  Sartoctf  Wlra 
Onr  biff  Catalog  of  fence  vahiea  ahowa  lOo  etvieii 
and  helghta  of  Farm,  Ponltrr  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
redaocd  money-earlnc  prlcea.  It'a  free.  Write  today. 

KITSCLMAN  BROS.  Box  224   Munole.  Ind 


k    WHITE    m 


SE LEGHORNS  5 


I  offer  Kggfl  and  Chicks  bred  from  my  hMvy 
laying  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  at  very  niodfr- 
ate  pricee.  Let  me  book  your  orders  for  ek'CR  aod 
chicks  early.  It  will  insure  delivery  when  desirKl. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mating  list  free. 
(.'.  M,  LtixoKNKCKKR,  Box  7fi,  Elizal>etlito\vn,  Pa 


Cooley  Chicks  That  Grow 

liatobed  from  pure  bred,  heay 
laying   Htrahin,   \V.     LegliornB,  B. 
Bocks,  RedH,  WyandotteB,  and  Or- 
pingtons.   Write  /or  Special  Pricei, 
Htate  number,  breed  and  aliout 
date  wanted. 
MRS.   E.  J.  COOLEY.  Frenchtown.  New  Jerter* 

Money  Makers  lor  Yon  e^oc^JJis^o^iSS 

Golden  Wyandotte  and  20  White  Wyandotte  Cwkfr- 
el«.  10  H  C.  Brown  leghorn  t'ockerels.  All  highclai 
stock.  Also  50  tine  females  and  100  selected  laylnRWliite 
Leghorn  Hens.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  Prlt-eft  ret*- 
enable.  CHAH.  MtCLAVE.Box  6.  New  Lonflon.Ohlo. 


Tiffany's 


Pilver.  White  and  (olnmblui 
Wvandottes,  R.  f '.  l<Pd«.  Rtnti 
^nnprinr  Thlpkc  Hocks,  Barron's  I.PCliorM, 
^UprilUI  VIIICAS  ivkin  and  Kouen  Kiu-kllngi. 
ALDHAM  POILTRY  P'ARM,  K.17,  Phoenixvlllf,  Pa 


Buy  Your  Day  Old  Chicks  in.rV'i.'SS 

Famous  Winter  I.aylng  Varieties— Rocks.  RhIr. !-»«• 
horns  and  Anconas,  the  wonderful  egK  pro(liir*n. 
K.  R.  Hamnter  A  V«t.,  R.  D.  B.,  FrenditonD.NJ. 


«'oliimblnn   W.Tnndott«a    and    Red    Mnaiei. 

'l"rH|)-ii<'^ted  and  free  range  Ptock.  Bs^jkIIiic  iii«1m  • 
speclalt.v.  No  eggs  or  bahy  chl.x.  Write  wants  I'rIcW 
reasonable.  Hai.i'hWoodwahd.Box  le.Oraflon.Man. 

Day  Old  Chicks  for  Sale  Jfat^l^d'tlio^i 

and  healthy.  Pure  bred  and  utility  stock.  (  licnlarfref. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Washington.O- 

FOR  AAI^K.  Pairs,  trios,  pens  all  varletie*.  RofI"- 
Heds, Wvandottes,  Leghorns.  Orpingtons, Anilflii»»D" 
Campines.  HamhurgH,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.  PncH 
low.      Ralph    H.    Raby,    MiLLKHSBfRO,  Ohio. 


Vans  ♦'•'^  l**"""  "•  •2.M  per  30.  from  thoronclihrfdRil- 
a>1l||3  ver  Campines,  Light  Brabmas.  ColiinililMWy- 
andottes:  |I.()0  per  15.  |2.00  per  40,  Rocks.  Heds.  w 
liorns,   Minorcas.      H.   O.   Bkai.kr,    Cooinrslmrg  ra 

Buff.  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  e>tg«.  «**•• 
i>er  15.  fl  .W  per  30,  H  per  100.  Mottled  An<  on«s.  SA. 
Riack  Allnorcah.  eggs,  «I  per  16,  »1.76  per  »'.  fipff  '«"• 
Htamp  for  catalog.    John  A.  Roth.  Quak«'riowD,  ra 

FtftfC  PtftfC  ^-  Bronze,  B,  Red,  NarragansftrW.floJ- 
'•••  tif|{»  iand.HOOj>er  12.  B,  P.  Rockw  nii<l  ^  .Vi; 
I.  Red  chicken  egge  f  1.26  per  16.  All  egKS  prpps'<J  »' 
mail  or  express.  Wai.tkr  Broh.,  Powhatan  rolnl,"' 

Thoronghhred  Poullry  ?r\XrTt^y 

Catalog  free.  U.K.  IWOIIR,  ilunkrrlowB.  r»- 
a»  BEAT  RRKRDfV  POUI^TRY.    Tholre  hattji- 


Inir  eggs.     Big   new  illustrated   circular  frpe 


Ser  it 


JOHN    R.  IIKATNOI^E,  Hnrrl«onbnr*«  «*• 

S.  C.  R.  r.  Red  eggs  for  batching,  selected  hvm.  ^f^fj^^ 
color.  Extra  winter  layers.  f2.6o  sitting,  iseutrf  i"*I»'  • 
Safe  arrival  guarantJ-ed.     J.  H.  Steele,  Mft»ins«i«^J^ 

4|iil<>k   laiitarlnv.  '«?•'"«  "'^ 

■  Narrow,    evenl.v    i.srreo^ 

Maudrtton.  rm. 


K. 


llnf. 
B  .    N  O  ■'  l>  K  R . 


Brat  Whitr 

nested  slo 

ting,  J2.00  prepaid 


liltr  W.Tnndotte*.  bred-to-lay  from  tr«P; 

ick  with  record  of  2<n)  to  254  •'KK"'*  :VA  ««. 

nrpimiri     Munu.TMlflr.  Joueatl"*'  ^ 


KOCIM.  18.  tl.OOt  SO.  M.^BO.  Thoroughhrpd  Roc 
Wvandottes,  Reds,  Hamhurgs.   f-eghorns:   l'^"„  p,. 
as  years;  catalogue.     S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopfr-tiirn.^^ 

col- 
if  ' 

sale.     Best  collection  In  V.  H.     Prices  reaBonlil)l*^^^.|.j',', 
vour    breeders    now.      Established   35    y'lrs       .  .^. 

t'hM.  McCiarc,  Box  0,  Mew  !.•■*•"'  ""^ 


Geese  and  Ducks  6^m.  Tshea^ 

breeders  to  spnre.     Ayleshurys,  Roiiens,  rekins.^ 
ored  Mnscoveys,  Cayiigas,  Runners  and  '  sH' 


Summer  Uses  for  a  Gasoline  Engine 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  •2.00  lor  tbe  beat,  |1.00  for  the  next  beet  and  60  oenta  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  discussion  and 
mggest  subjects  for  future  discuaeion.    ContribuUona  muat  reach  ua  I5  daya  before  date  of  issue. 


Torio  No.  1242,  Mat  1. — What  can  be  done 
after  May  1  to  help  have  a  successful  crop 
of  small  fruits  this  year?  What  way  have 
vou  found  pays  best  to  market  it  ?  To  what 
extent  should  the  general  farmer  with  100 
acres  of  land  be  interested  in  small  fruits? 

Topic  No.  1243,  Mat  15. — To  keep  up  a 
milking  dairy  herd  Is  it  better  to  j-aise 
the  heifer  calves  or  buy  fresh  cows?  How 
do  you  handle  the  calves  until  they  are 
one  year  old?  How  much  does  It  cost  to 
raise"  them  until  they  come  Into  profit  ? 

Tone  No.  1244,  Junb  1. — What  experience 
have  you  had  with  catch  crops?  Tell  us 
what  you  planted  to  get  an  immediate  re- 
turn when  your  first  crop  did  not  turn 
out  as  expected.  Write  about  either  field 
or  Karden  crops. 

Mrs.    R.    H.    M.,    Tidiout,    Pa. — ^We 

have  our  2^4  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  set 
on  a  cement  block  on  cement  floor  in  the 
west  corner  of  a  building  12x18  feet, 
built  of  steel  roofing,  making  It  as  near 
fire  proof  as  possible.  In  the  opposite 
coiner  is  the  pump  and  jack.  In  the 
middle  of  the  building  sits  my  washing 
machine,  opposite  it  is  the  grindstone 
and  small  frame  with  saw,  used  to  rip 
small  pieces  of  lumber  such  as  window 
casings,  etc.  In  the  northeast  corner 
stands  the  cream  separator  and  oppo- 
site that  the  churn.  All  of  these  are 
fitted  with  belts  running  up  to  a  shaft 
overhead  which  is  fitted  with  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  and  connected  with  gaso- 
line engine  at  the  end.  We  can  run 
one  or  more  or  all,  if  we  wish,  at  the 
same  time. 

We  always  pump  water  to  fill  our  14 
barrel  storage  tank  over  the  kitchen 
while  running  the  washer  or  churn  to 
save  gasoline.  I  start  my  engine  and 
washer,  then  go  on  with  my  work  filling 
tubs,  clearing  away  breakfast  dishes, 
sweeping,  etc.  My  gasoline  engine  goes 
on  with  my  washing  that  I  otherwise 
would  have  to  hire  done  and  never 
complains  about  the  heavy  spreads  and 
unusually  large  wash  during  house- 
cleaning,  as  most  girls  are  apt  to  do. 

In  winter  $1.00  worth  of  gasoline  will 
run  our  engine  about  18  hours,  or  on 
an  average  two  weeks,  washing  for  nine 
in  a  family,  pumping  two  tanks  full  of 
water  besides  pumping  water  for  four 
horses  and  six  cows  and  running  grind- 
stone and  separator.  In  summer  we  use 
more  as  there  are  two  churnings  per 
veek,  mowing  machine  and  reaper  sec- 
tions to  grind,  besides  water  to  pump 
through  hose  into  garden  and  flower 
beds.  We  would  find  it  very  inconven- 
ient to  do  without  our  gasoline  engine 
after  six   years   of  use. 


Mrs.  A.  T.,  Ulster,  Pa.— Our  engine 
is  one  and  one-half  horse  power.  We 
use  it  for  various  things  all  winter. 
In  summer  we  use  it  to  pump  water  for 
stock  when  the  wind  mill  does  not  fur- 
nish water  enough  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. We  separate  milk  with  our  en- 
gine. We  have  a  Ave  gallon  freezer 
with  which  we  make  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  Ice  cream  In  summer. 
We  haven't  time  to  make  for  steady 
trade  so  furnish  for  socials  and  picnics. 
The  engine  furnishes  power  for  freezer, 
we  also  have  a  power  washer  which  is 
the  greatest  thing  on  the  market  for  a 
farmers  wife.  It  makes  wash  day  the 
easiest  day  In  the  week.  We  have  a 
lamily  of  seven  and  can  do  the  wash- 
jng  in  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours, 
^here  is  no  rubbing  or  wringing,  the 
engine  does  all  of  that.  It  Is  simply 
jonderful  the  work  these  lltUe  engines 
00  and  everybody  should  have  one  If 
?n'y  to  do  the  washing,  as*  that  Is  the 
^breaking  job  for  most  women.  It 
^osis  about  five  cents  for  gasoline  to 
«o  one  washing.  It  costs  us  about  $1.00 
P^r  month  to  run  It. 

banH  ^'/"*  '^Bh'^lil^,  N.  Y.— My  hus- 
tft.V  "'^?  I  always  separated  the  milk 
an  1  1^  ^ay,  churned  three  times  a  week 
trin^ "  another  room  we  had  a  feed 
a  Hn '"^^oi'tflt  connected  by  pulleys  and 
thl  ""a't.  Then  we  connected  with 
•e  washing  machine;  the  washings 
wort  '^y^  ^'^'  ^"<^  »"  *^our  of  engine 
hanH  ^?1  .^  *'*^®  *»«  nearly  a  day  of 
8eotrnn"l\^l"»'  At  present  prices  in  our 
linp  o  '  -^^  ^"y»  'our  gallons  of  gaso- 
(fo*  ^"JP^ed  to  run  the  size  we  used 
"•  P)   ten   hours.     I  sometimes 


Used  ♦«  i       '     *"'   "ours.     I   someiimes 
If  thpv     ^^^®  *  washer  full  of  clothes, 
half  /r,  T''^  particularly  dirty,  running 
a«  hour,  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 


is  all-suflicient  for  Just  ordinary  clothes 
such  as  would  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
washing.  Since  the  washer  makes  a  very 
light  load  for  that  size  engine,  ten  cents 
would  be  a  very  liberal  allowance  for 
fuel  to  rub  a  big  washing  and  it  could  be 
done  for  considerably  less.  I  dont  know 
so  well  about  other  work,  but  I  think 
the  engine  used  to  run  about  half  an 
hour  to  separate  the  milk  of  about  30 
cows.  Heavier  work,  of  course,  such 
as  filling  silo  or  grinding  feed,  requires 
proportionately  more  fuel,  but  the  gas 
engine  furnishes  by  all  means  the  cheap- 
est source  of  labor  available  for  the 
farmer  today  and  hardly  a  farm  in  this 
section  is  running  without  at  least  one 
engine. 


H.  C.  McC,  .  Ashville,  N.  Y.— As 
mine  is  a  gasoline  engine,  It  of  course 
costs  more  to  operate  than  those  that 
run  on  the  lower  grades  of  fuel  and  the 
question  as  to  how  much  work  ^.00 
worth  of  fuel  will  do  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer  because  so  many 
factors  enter  Into  the  problem.  When 
the  feed  grinder  burrs  are  new  I  can 
grind  200  bushels  of  grain  for  $1.00,  but 
as  they  get  dull  It  requires  more  and 
more  gas.  With  plenty  of  help  and  a 
sharp  saw,  I  can  buzz  up  24  cords  of 
wood  for  $1.00;  and  of  course  $1.00 
would  do  proportionately  greater .  quan- 
tities of  lighter  work. 

The  engine  Is  particularly  useful  in 
the  summer  for  running  the  grind- 
stone, especially  in  haying  time.  My 
neighbor  uses  his  on  a  hoist  to  draw 
off  hay,  and  the  hoist  can  also  be  used 
for  many  other  lifting  jobs  during  the 
summer.  A  little  later  there  Is  the  silo 
filling,  corn  husking,  and  running  grain 
elevator  at  threshing  time.  In  construct- 
ing farm  buildings  the  engine  is  a  big 
help  to  run  rip  saw,  concrete  mixer, 
etc.,  and  the  wood  cutting,  feed  grinding 
and  hay  pressing  is  In  evidence  the 
year  around. 


S.  M.  T.,  Upland,  Pa. — Our  gasoline 
engine  Is  used  almost  as  much  In  sum- 
mer as  in  winter.  The  first  and  most 
important  4ob  nearly  the  whole  year 
round  Is  to  drive  the  compressor  of  the 
milking  machine,  however  this  Job 
comes  In  best  in  the  summer  on  the  hot 
nights  after  hauling  hay  or  cultivating 
corn  all  day.  We  also  use  our  engine 
to  pump  water,  cut  corn  fodder  to  be 
used  for  bedding  the  horses  and  cows, 
and  saw  wood. 

This  latter  Job  is  a  very  Important 
one  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in 
this  locality.  Every  up-to-the-minute 
farmer  should  aim  to  cut  enough  wood 
during  the  winter  to  last  over  summer 
but  with  a  furnace  and  kitchen  stove 
to  keep  going  we  can  hardly  get  ahead 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

In  figuring  out  the  cost  of  running 
an  internal  combustion  engine  there 
are  many  points  to  consider,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  fuel  alone  we  have 
found  that  the  rule  of  pint  per  horse 
power  per  hour  holds  very  nearly  true. 
A  four  H.  P.  engine  will  use  about  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  every  two  hours,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  power  re- 
quired. With  gas  at  24%  cents  deliv- 
ered we  get  four  gallons  for  a  dollar, 
this  will  keep  the  engine  running  to 
cut  350  bundles  of  fodder,  or  milk  our 
23  cows  five  times. 

One  of  our  neighbors  owns  a  kero- 
sene engine  and  of  course  his  costs  for 
running  are  much  lower  than  ours  with 
kerosene  at  14  cents  delivered;  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  his  engine  runs  as 
smoothly  and  efficiently  as  ours.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  economy  in  trying  to 
run  an  engine  built  for  gasoline  with 
kerosene,  for  it  does  not  work,  as  I  have 
found   out  by  experience. 


S.  P.  H.,  Beverly,  N.  J.— The  only 
use  we  make  of  our  gasoline  engine 
during  the  summer  is  to  cut  wood.  I 
know  we  ought  to  do  It  all  in  winter 
time,  but  sometimes  we  don't  and  then 
the  value  of  the  engine  Is  appreciated. 
We  have  a  circular  saw  with  a  sliding 
table  and  we  have  used  it  when  making 
additions  to  our  buildings  to  cut  planks 
and  supports,  thereby  saving  us  much 
hard  work  with  a  hand  saw.  We  don't 
have  to  pump  water  witb  the  engine, 


because  we  have  a  hydraulic  ram  which 
does  that  for  us  and  does  not  require 
any  "gas"  or  attention. 

Of  course,  we  cut  corn  fodder  with 
our  engine,  and  while  it  might  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  winter  uses  It  is 
a  great  help  In  summer.  We  do  not 
know  of  anything  to  dry  gutters  up, 
especially  in  spring-time,  when  they 
have  an  excess  of  water  in  them,  like 
cut  corn  fodder. 


Now  Is  Gasoline  Engine  Time 

E.  N.  Bates,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  school  of  engineering 
while  addressing  the  farmers  attend- 
ing Farmers'  Week  at  the  college,  said 
the  difficult  problem  confronting  the 
farmer  today  was  the  production  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  food  products  at 
a  minimum  cost  of  production  in  man 
power.     In  order  to  accomplish  this  it 


is  necessary  to  make  careful  use  of  the 
gasoline  engine,  he  asserted. 

It  has  been  estimated  from  the  1916 
census  report  that  there  are  upwards 
of  25,000,000  horses  and  mules  in  the 
United  States.  About  one-fifth  of  our 
land,  now  under  cultivation,  is  required 
to  produce  the  food  necessary  to  main- 
tain these  animals,  and  the  time  of 
about  1,000,000  men  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  Is  consumed  in  the  care 
of  these  animals.  A  large  part  of  this 
food-producing  land  and  of  the  labor  of 
these  men  can  be  released  for  other 
purposes  by  the  proper  use  of  the  gaso- 
line tractor  and  truck. 

The  care  of  a  gasoline  engine  is  very 
isimple,  if  the  directions  of  the  manu- 
facturer are  followed  closely.  Ordina- 
rily the  engine  only  requires  to  be  lubri- 
cated and  adjusted.  Bearings  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pound,  and  the  best 
oils    obtainable    should    be    used. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  tlie  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  th«  U.  S.  and  Canada— Co-oper«tiv« 
Farming    in    Man    Powar   Nacasaary   to    Win    tha    Battia   for    Libarty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food 
production.  Scarcely  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas 
before  the  crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest 
the  burden  of  supply. 

Evary  Availabia  Tiilabia  Aara  muat  Contribute;  Cvary  Availabia 
Farmar  and   Farm   Hand  muat  Aaaiat. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  Sutes  allies    is  for  more   men  for  seeding  operations. 

Canada's  Whaat  Produetion  last  Yaar  was  226,000,000  Bushals; 
tha  damand  from  Canada  alena,  for  1918,  Is  400,000,000   Bushals. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the 
men.  The  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  wants  every  man  who  can  effec- 
tively help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wHnts  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to 
direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment  Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you 
can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Waatarn  Canada's  halp  will  ba^  ra^uirad  not  later  than  May  6th. 
Wagas  to  oompatent  halp,  $60  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging, 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good 
board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points    to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars   as   to   routes   and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 

Phlladalphia,  Pittabursh,   Harriaburo.   York,  op  Eria,   Pa. 


AC/rH 


'Shower 
of  Gold 


v^k^ 


?    ^ 


-■•A    ^ 


^cpmms  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Waatarn 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $16.  to  V\^ 
•30.  Bar  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushala  of  f2. 
wnaat  to  tha  aora  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offer* 
m  her  provmces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  AlberU 

160  Acra  Homesteads  Frae  to  SetHon 

•nd  oth«r  Und  mt  rwy  low  pricM.     ThouMnds  of  farmer*  from  " 

■    uik' 


U.S.  -. 
tanity. 


or  tbjir  •pna  w«  yearly  lakinj  advantas*  of  this  ffr«at  oppor- 
Wond«rfal  yi«lda  alao  of  Oat*.    Sarlvy  antf  Plan. 


th» 


mm 


■«li*4  rarmlM  is  fnlly  m»  profltabia  an  industry  aa  oraib 
raiaing.  Good  a«hooIs,  marlceta  eonvmiicDt.  elimato  •xccllMit. 
Writ*  for  Htaratara  and  partieaiara  aa  to  r«hic«d  railway 
rataa  to  Sopt.  Immicratioo,  OtUwa,  Canada.  «r  to 


A.  HARRISON. 


210  North  Third  St., 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  QoTiariiHient  Acaat. 
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WITTE 

Kero-00  Engines 


Twta*  tiM  Pmmt  at  HaH  th*  C««t 

Bisea  2  to  22  H-P.--Select  Yonr  Own 

Tenna  —  Dfrert-from-Pitrtory  piires.  Writ* 
'  own  order- -••¥•  SIB  to  MOO.  Prompt 
at.  Bis  new  <-atalac"How  to  Judire 
-"   FRKK--  br  retarn  mail,  Poatpaid 

IWrtto  I      WITTE  KNOINK  WORKS 
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OaklaM^i^..  Kaaaaa  CHy.  Mo. 

aaia*ra  smb..     Plttabwvi.  ^a. 


SEE-SAW 

Concrete 

A  new  Idea  that  takfm  the  bflrknrhe  and  wet  fe<»t 
out  of  the  worlt.  Will  pay  for  Itaplf  on  one  Job. 
A  hatch  mixer  that  Mven  S*  of  the  cement.  Better 
than  a  barrel  mixer  for  hlockn.  tile,  or  pontn,  etc. 
The  men  like  it.  Price,  lift. 
Hlllatde  8pniy»r  Co..  rharlotte«nFtHe»,  Vlrrinta. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  In  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPITER    XII. 

"Why  didn't  you  children  come  in 
to  supper  when  I  first  called  you?" 
asked  Silas  when  Polly  and  Lad- 
die met  him  just  outside  of  the 
barn,  "don't  you  know  I  have  been 
plowing  all  day  and  am  hungry  enough 
to  eat  my  shirt?" 

"The  cows  were  so  nice  we  wanted  to 
stay  with  them  for  awhile,"  was  the 
only  excuse  Polly  could  offer  and  Laddie 
did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  make 
any.     He  was  hungry,  too. 

Such  a  supper  it  was  when  they  were 
all  seated.  Mother  Robinson  sat  at  one 
end  of  the  table  and  father  Robinson 
at  the  other.  Silas  sat  on  the  settee 
which  was  along  the  wall  side  of  the 
table,  while  Polly  and  Laddie  sat  oppo- 
site him,  Polly  at  the  corner  near  her 
mother  and  Laddie  at  the  corner  near 
his  father.  laddie  thought  he  had 
never  seen  so  much  to  eat  on  a  table 
al  one  time  before.  There  was  a  big 
smoking  dish  of  fried  potatoes,  a  pile 
of  scrambled  eggs  as  yellow  as  gold, 
a  big  pitcher  of  milk,  lots  of  bread, 
coffee  and  good  butter,  cake  and  pre- 
serves; with  jelly  galore.  The  best  the 
children  had  ever  had  on  bread  before 
at  mealtime  was  molasses  and  now  to 
have  all  the  butter  and  jelly  they 
V.  anted  was  almost  more  than  they 
could  understand. 

"My,"  said  I>addie,  at  last,  after  he 
had  drank  three  glasses  of  milk"  and 
eaten  six  slices  of  bread  and  jelly  be- 
sides eggs  and  potatoes.  "If  I  had  lived 
in  the  country  all  my  life,  I  bet  I 
would  l>e  twice  as  big  as  I  am  now." 

"Well,  you  two  can  l>egin  to  make  up 
now,"  said  father  Robinson,  "for  what 
you  missed  before." 

"Yes,  we  always  have  at  lea«t  enough 
to  keep  from  being  hungry,"  added 
mother  Robinson,  "and  just  notice  that 
all  we  have  now  came  from  the  farm 
except  the  co£Fee,  sugar,  salt  and  other 
such  things." 

"That's  right,"  said  Silas,  "we  don't 
run  to  the  store  for  everything  we  need 
like  city  people  do." 

Soon  supper  was  finished.  Silas,  as 
was  his  custom,  merely  turned  around 
on  the  settee,  laid  down  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  his 
desk  to  put  down  his  record  of  the 
day's  work.  Polly  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
cleared  away  the  dishes.  Laddie  was 
told  to  take  the  few  fried  potatoes 
which  remained,  and  some  meat  trim- 
mings which  the  butchef  had  left  that 
day,  out  to  Fido. 

"Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  would 
like  it  here,"  said  Fido,  when  Laddie 
told  him  what  a  fine  supper  he  had  had. 

"Yes"  answered  Laddie,  "and  I  guess 
this  is  Timothy  coming  now  for  the 
bone  you  said  he  took  from  you  some- 
times." 

"But  he  won't  get  it  tonight,"  said 
Fido. 

"Yes  he  will,  too,"  replied  Laddie, 
"because  he  Is  hungry.  I  don't  want 
him  to  go  robbing  birds  nests  this  year 
and  that  is  what  he  will  do  if  he  don't 
get  enough  to  eat. " 

'Well,  if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  he  will 
have  to  have  something,"  said  Fido. 

Just  then  the  back  door  opened  and 
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mother    Robinson    called,    "where    are 
you  laddie?" 

"Here  I  am,  feeding  Fido  and  Tim- 
othy," was  the  answer. 

"Come  here  then,  because  I  want  you 
to  help  me  set  three  hens  tonight,"  she 
added. 

"Set  them!"  said  Laddie.  "Don't  they 
have  enough  sense  to  sit  down  them- 
selves?" 

"Oh,  my  yes"  laughed  mother  Robin- 
son, "I  forgot  you  never  set  a  hen  be- 
fore. Let's  first  go  out  into  the  chicken 
house  to  get  three  'cluckers.'" 

When  they  got  inside  the  chicken 
house  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
three  suitable  hens  as  lots  of  the  nest 
boxes  had  hens  on  them. 

The  ones  they  selected  certainly  did 
cluck  a  lot  and  while  Laddie  under- 
stood every  word  they  were  saying,  he 
dare  not  let  them  know  that  he  did 
because  he  was  afraid  he  would  have 
to  say  the  Magic  Word  so  loud  for  them 
to  hear  above  their  talking  that  mother 
Robinson  would  hear  it  and  then  the 
charm  would  be  broken.  When  he 
picked  the  first  one  up  by  the  legs,  how- 
ever, and  held  her  head  down  she  be- 
gan to  squawk  so  loud  that  he  was 
holding  her  in  the  wrong  position  mak- 
ing her  blood  all  go  to  her  head,  he 
quickly  changed.  He  put  his  hand 
under  her  and  put  her  head  between 
his  arm  and  body  facing  in  back  of 
him  and  then  grasped  her  feet.  She 
stopped  at  once  because  she  was  more 
comfortable  and  he  ^vanted  to  tell  her 
how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had  never 
picked  a  chicken  up  before  but  he  could 
not  at  this  time. 

"We  will  put  15  eggs  under  this  big 
Orpington  hen  I  have,"  said  Laddie's 
mother,  "and  13  under  each  of  those 
Rhode  Island  ones  you  have." 

"How  long  before  they  turn  into 
chickens?"  asked  Laddie. 

"Only  three  weeks,"  answered  his 
mother,  "and  during  that  time  I  want 
you  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of 
water  and  corn." 

"Won't  this  be  fine,  thought  laddie,  to 
himself,  all  that  time  I  can  talk  to  the 
hens,  learn  a  lot  from  them  and  tell 
them  about  the  little  chicks  I  used  to 
see  at  Easter  time  in  stores  in  the  city. 
I  guess  they  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
happens  to  lots  of  their  children  and 
some  of  the  adventures  they  have  when 
they  do  grow  up  in  the  city." 

"Yes,  I  will  gladly  tend  to  them,"  said 
Laddie  as  he  and  his  mother  left  the 
little  colony  house,  where  the  hens  were 
to  set  the  next  three  weeks,  and  went 
back  to  the  farm  house. 

"It  Is  time  now  that  Polly  and  Laddie 
go  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Robinson  when 
they  went  in,  "because  you  know  to- 
morrow is  Saturday  and  we  have  special 
work  to  do,  I  guess  you  never  did  it 
before.  Laddie,  but  I  know  you  will  like 
it.  We  have  the  ground  all  ready.  Silas 
just  finished  it  today  and  if  all  of  us 
work  tomorrow,  we  will  get  a  lot 
planted." 

"Come  on,  Fido,  you  come  up  to  bed 
with  me,"  called  back  Laddie,  as  he 
went  up  the  stairs.  He  can  tell  me, 
thought  Laddie,  what  we  are  going  to 
do  tomorrow. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

How  I  wished  every  one  of  you  were 
here  in  Philadelphia  last  Saturday. 
Such  wonderful  doings,  such  crowds, 
such  excitement  you  never  saw. 

There  were  big  brass  bands,  by  the 
dozen.  There  were  hundreds,  yes 
thousands  of  boy  scouts — and  girl 
girl  scouts,  too — not  just  marching  in 
the  parade,  but  busy  distributing^  post- 
ers, running  errands  and  helping  keep 
the  crowds  in  order. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Liberty  girls 
dressed  all  in  white  and  wearing  gilt 
crowns    with    long   points   sticking   out 


all  around  just  like  the  Liberty  Statue, 
Of  course,  every  one  of  you  knows 
that  it  was  just  a  year  ago  last  Satur- 
day since  this  grand  country  of  ours 
went  into  the  war,  so  this  was  a  birth- 
day celebration. 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was 
the  starting  day  of  the  "Third  Liberty 
I^an"  as  it  is  called,  which  will  get  us 
the  money  to  win  the  war  and  make 
this  whole  world  a  good  and  safe  place 
to  live  in.  Wasn't  it  fine  to  start  such 
a  glorious  work  on  a  birthday? 

And  wouldn't  it  have  been  splendid 
if  all  of  us  P.  I.  O.'s  could  have  been 
there  together  and  joined  in  the  cbeer* 


ing  and  the  singing  of  the  new  song 
"What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  To  Help 
The  Boys."  (You  will  all  know  that 
song  soon  if  you  don't  already). 

But  anyhow,  no  matter  where  we  are, 
we  can  all  do  our  part  and  P.  I.  O.  in 
this  grand  cause.  If  we  can't  all  buy 
Liberty  Bonds,  we  can  at  least  buy 
Thrift  Stamps  and  that  will  certainly 
help  some. 

I  can't  begin  to  remember  all  the 
wonderful  things  I  saw  but  I  must  tell 
you  about  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which 
has  been  built  up  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  street — just  like  the  Liberty 
Statue  in  New  York  harbor,  only  not  as 
large,  of  course.  Under  the  statue  is  a 
little  house  where  they  sell  Liberty 
Bonds  and  when  you  buy  a  Bond  they 
give  you  a  nail  with  a  large  shining 
gold  head  on  which  they  mark  your 
initials — and  then  you  go  up  some  stairs 
and  drive  your  nail  into  the  base  under 
the  statue.  Won't  it  be  splendid  vhen 
the  whole  base  is  chuck  full  of  gold 
nails  and  there  isn't  room  for  another 
one.  And  won't  it  mean  a  big  lot  of 
money  to  buy  guns  and  clothes  and 
food  for  our  brave  boys  in  France? 

But  what  do  you  think  was  the  most 
glorious  sight  that  I  saw?  It  wasnt 
the  statue,  nor  the  crowds.  It  wasn't 
the  bands,  it  wasn't  even  the  parade. 
It  was  the  grand  old  Stars  and  Stripes, 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  flags  in  the  coun- 
try were  here,  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
them.  There  were  flags  too,  of  all  the 
allied  countries  that  are  helping  us 
and  they  were  a  fine  sight. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  dear 
old  flag  never  looked  so  grand  before 
and  never  gave  such  a  "thrilly"  feeling. 
I  guess  it  was  because  we  have  seen 
and  thought  about  the  flag  so  much 
more  this  last  year,  I  read  awhile  ago 
a  speech  a  man  made  about  the  flag. 
He  said  we  were  all  ''flag  makers." 
What  do  you  think  he  meant?  I  think 
he  meant  that  we  all  together  make  up 
this  great  country  of  ours.  And  that  is 
just  what  our  flag  means — "Our  Coun- 
try." 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  FLAG? 

Now.  P.  I.  O.'s,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
am  going  to  do! !  I  have  two  brand 
new  United  States  flags.  They  are  good 
big  flags  with  each  red  and  each  white 
stripe  made  of  a  separate  piece  of  cloth 
and  strongly  sewed  together.  In  fact, 
they  are  made  on  purpose  to  use  on  big 
flag  poles  or  to  hang  out  of  your  win- 
dow. 

I  will  give  one  of  these  flags  to  the 
boy  and  the  other  to  the  girl  who  writes 
me  the  best  letter  about  what  our  flag 
means  to  us  and  why  we  are  so  proud 
of  it. 

I  don't  want  you  to  tell  about  how 
the  first  flag  was  made  (by  Betsy  Ross) 
or  what  each  stripe  and  each  star  stands 
for.  All  of  that  Is  very  good  to  know, 
but  the  thing  I  want  you  to  write  me 
about  Is  why  our  flag  is  the  very  best 
flag  in  the  whole  world.  Why  does  it 
make  you  feel  so  proud  and  happy — 
especially  if  the  band  Is  playing  and 
the  soldiers  are  marching  down  the 
street?  I  know  every  one  of  you  can 
write  me  a  letter  about  this  and  some 
boy  and  some  girl  will  get  a  handsome 
flag  from  me  In  return. 

But  remember  your  letters  must  reach 
me  before  Map  Ist,  as  I  want  to  decide 
on  the  best  letter  then  so  I  can  send 
the  flags. 

Now  get  busy,  all  of  you,  right  away 
before  you  forget  It. 

Your    loving 

(J^vueAL  ^^2-^15 

p.  L  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

A  lot  of  our  boys  and  gifts  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  on  page 
167  of  this  paper,  of  a  way  in  which 
they  can  earn  War  Savings  Stamps 
easily.  I  should  think,  from  the  letters 
I  have  received  on  the  subject,  that  most 
of  the  P.  I.  O.'s  are  working  for  them. 
You  can  put  stamps  on  your  card  or 
start  a  new  card  this  way. 

I've  had  promises  of  a  number  of  knit- 
ted blocks  for  our  P.  I.  O.  quilt  for  the 
Red  Cross,  but  not  enough  so  far  to  do 
us  justice.  Come  on,  boys  and  girls — 
everj/bod]/  knit  a  block  and  make  this 
quilt  (or  tfiese  quilts — for  we'll  have 
several  If  enough  blocks  come  in)  a  big 
pairioiic  su-cress!  The  blocks  are  to  be 
six  inches  square,  plain  knitting,  of  any 
colored    wool    of    a    good    substantial 


weight.    Writ©  me  a  card  today  and  tell 
me   that    I    can   depend    on    you   for 
block. 

No,  Dorothy  K.  (Pennsylvania),  youp 
"Uncle  George  Practical  Farmer"  didn't 
get  April  fooled  very  much — but  yon 
put  one  over  on  him.  So  did  Vharii^ 
Back  (New  Jersey)  but  Uncle  George 
let  himself  in  for  that — he  "bit"  on  one 
of  Charlie's  jokes! 

Two  of  my  Maryland  girls,  EUk-c  anj 
Mildred,  have  set  a  new  style  in  P,  I.  q 
letters — joint  letters;  they  each  write  a 
letter  to  Uncle  George  telling  about 
different  things  in  their  neighborhood 
and  send  them  together;  thus  Uncle 
George  gets  a  long  letter  with  only  half 
work  for  each  one,  it  saves  postage  and 
it's  more  fun.  'Try  it,  you  neighbor 
P.  L  O.'s! 

Here  are  some  more  of  our  P.  i.  o.'g 
"favorite  books:"  Ellice  Oakley  (Mary. 
land)  likes  "The  Palace  Beautiful"  and 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  Mabel  Wintrrmuta 
(Pennsylvania)  says  the  best  l)ooks  shj 
knows  are  "The  Little  Colonel"  seriea 
by  Anne  Fellows  Johnston.  Daisy 
Ruban  (New  Jersey)  says  a  good  word 
for  the  "Bobbsey  Twins"  books.  Dan. 
forth  W.'s  (Pennsylvania)  favoritft 
is  "Boys  of  St.  Timothy's."  What's 
yours,  please? 

What  is  a  Tomato  Club?  Mahrl  Fair. 
banks  (Virginia)  says  she  behmgs  to 
one  and  its  motto  is  "Make  the  Better 
Best;"  that's  a  good  motto  and  the  To- 
mato Club  sounds  interesting.  [  would 
like  to  know  about  it,  please. 

Aren't  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  poet« 
age  stamp  collectors?  Some  time  ago 
I  asked  any  of  you  who  want  to  ex« 
change  stamps  with  brother  and  sister 
P.  I.  O.'s  to  write  me  about  it  .nid  we'd 
see  if  we  couldn't  have  some  fun  out  of 
a  Stamp  Exchange.  When  I  was  a  Iwy 
we  got  lots  of  fun  out  of  our  stamp 
collections.     Don't  you  do  it  nowadays? 


HIGH    GRADE  f^ (t    -^  g\ 

WALL  PAPER  D«10 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  TODAY 


Why  pay  more  when  you 

can  buy  your  wall  paper 

at  factory  prices 

The  (freatpflt  wall  paper  harealnn  in  tht 
world— equal  In  l)f*Biity  and  appcaianreto 
25  cent  and  5()-cent  uradei*.  Whlli' <>theni 
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Made  better,  Uf  t  lonrer  no  waate.  five*  bc«t 
reaulta,    utet  Icm  fuel,   euf  to  operate. 
Price*.  $3.25  and  up.    We  furnish  caiu 
and  labels.  Write  (or  FREE  BOOKLET. 
W«  abo  M«B«f«ctar«  Horn*  and  Comnokf 
SlMUB  Pr»aaure  OutfiU. 

Th*  Carolina  Metal  Products  C«if 
Pest  Office  Box   109      Wilmington,  liCi 
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Thi*  I*  tba  farm  women  •  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  di*cu**ion  of 
tcpic*  of  everyday  intereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expect*— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  di*cu»sion  but  alao  to  propo*e 
topic*  for  future  di*cu**ions.  The  beat  letter  publi*hed  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  tor  each  other  letter  publiehed  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 
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Mav  1. — What  is  your  favorite  salad  and  how 
do  you  make  It?  Tell  us  your  results  last 
year  with  some  of  the  less  common  vege- 
iables  such  as  Brussels  sprouts,  kohlrabi 
t»r  endive. 

Mav  15. — Garden  and  orchard  crops  wll  soon 
be  ready  for  use.  Tell  us  what  experljjnce 
vou  have  had  drying  or  evaporutlng  any 
ifood  products  for  later  use.  Maybe  you 
(an  tell  us  of  a  community  plant  for  this 
purpose,  whether  it  was  a  success  or  not. 


Jl'ne  1. — What  about  canning  this  year? 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  world  shortage 
of  foo<r  and  our  need  to  produce  and 
conserve  all  that  is  possible.  To  what  ex- 
tent will  you  can  this  year?  Will  you 
do  more  than  your  family  needs  and  how 
will  you  dispose  of  the  surplus? 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
rmach  ua  at  Uaat  IS  daya  bmform  th*  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  lata. 


My  Part  in  Helping  to  Win  the  War 


Miss  R.  D.,  Mancelona,  Mich. — Dur- 
»  Ing  the  coming  summer  I  expect  to  do 
my  "bit"  by  helping  with  the  farm 
work.  I  am  a  farmer's  daughter  and 
live  on  a  farm  of  640  acres.  Farm  help 
la  expensive  and  hard  to  procure  so  it 
Iti  plainly  my  duty  to  remain  at  home. 
Have  had  considerable  past  experience 
BO  can  easily  drive  a  team  or  four 
horses  and  work  any  kind  of  a  farm 
implement.  Also  help  care  for  live 
Block  and  milk  cows.  In  fact  have  been 
trained  to  do  almost  any  of  the  farm 
work  except  driving  the  tractor. 

My  mother  and  I  hope  to  raise  a 
good  garden  and  all  the  chickens  we 
pos.'^ibly  can.  Also  will  put  up  as 
much  fruit  for  winter  use  as  we  can  get, 
and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  known 
only  to  careful  and  economical  house- 
wives, will  practice  thrift. 

Then  there  is  the  soldier  friends. 
They  must  not  be  forgotten,  so  will 
write  them  cheerful  letters,  tellinr  of 
the  home  affairs  and  anything  we  know 
they  enjoy  hearing.  The  magazines, 
after  being  read  by  the  family,  should 
be  sent  to  them.  Either  send  direct  to 
Boine  friend  or  place  one-cent  stamp  on, 
per  instructions  on  magazines.  All  this 
Beenis  very  trivial,  Indeed,  compared 
with  the  sacrifices  of  our  "Sammies," 
but  we  cannot  all  go  to  the  front  so 
we  must  do  the  small  things  well,  and 
remember : 

"Nothing  useless  is,  or  low, 
Each   thing  in    its  place  is  best, 

And  what  seems  but  Idle  show. 
Strengthens    and    supports   the   rest." 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — We 
all  practice  the  "gospel  of  the  clean 
plate"  and  try  to  plan  the  meals  so 
as  to  save  wheat,  sugar,  meat  and  fats 
for  the  soldiers.  I  will  tell  of  a  few  of 
my  ways  of  doing  this.  I  use  corn  or 
oat  meal  in  my  bread,  about  two  parts 
meal  to  six  or  seven  of  flour,  and 
Bweeten  it  a  little,  and  It  is  good  too. 
I  put  the  oats  through  the  food  chop- 
per first,  and  use  them  for  cookies  also. 
I  make  corn  meal  mush  often,  then  use 
what  is  left  to  fry  or  put  In  graham 
or  whole  wheat  bread,  mixed  with  milk, 
either  sweet  or  sour;  one  egg  and 
Bweoten  with  part  sugar  and  part  mo- 
lasses. I  add  a  little  mashed  potato, 
also,  if  I  have  It  and  it  is  fine.  We  also 
use  lots  of  cereal  foods.  I  haven't  been 
able  to  get  rye  flour  yet  but  will  as  soon 
as  possible  and  soon  learn  how  we  like 
It  best. 

We  use  more  potatoes,  milk  and  eggs 
[nan  ever  before  and  I  make  but  very 
httle  pie  or  cake.  Make  cookies  and 
eake  with  molasses  mostly. 

A  good  fruit  cake  without  shortening 
»«  made  as  follows:  Two  beaten  eggs, 
jcant  cup  sugar,  half  cup  molasses,  one 
WMpoon  each  salt  and  soda,  one  cup 
raisins,  spice  to  taste,  two  cups  flour. 

I  use  a  large  teaspoonful  of  saldoda 
uf^^^  of  soap  for  washing  disLes  and 
"Ke  it  better.  It  dissolves  the  grease 
jetter  and  makes  the  silverware  bright. 
1,  ^[«o  use  it  with  soap  for  washing 
Clothes.  Am  planning  to  work  In  gar- 
aen  as  much  as  possible,  and  raise  more 
cnukens. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,^A7hvllle,  N.  Y.— We 
ihl  *  ®^  P®*^  theories  of  our  own  on 
J"e  question  of  winning  the  war;  they 
wp  oii"»  ^*^®®  ^**^^  everyone's,  but  If 
6n,,a  ^^  exactly  the  same  things,  other 
Buffer     essential  things  would  certainly 

nofn^'I'  ^®  *''®  <^"<^ting  our  purchases, 

T«,«2"  L**'  ''^"'*  ^^^  suKa*"  *>"t  of  every 

^mmoilty   on    the   market,   to   a  mini- 

"«i.  the  Ideal  to  which  we  are  working 


being  complete  self-support  from  our 
own  farm.  Of  course  we  can't  expect 
to  attain  this  objective,  but  by  keeping 
it  always  in  view  and  working  in  that 
direction,  we  shall  live  better  at  less 
cost  and  draw  infinitely  less  than  usual 
upon  the  nation's  supply  of  necessities. 
To  be  sure,  our  individual  supply  of 
left-overs  and  made-overs  can't  last  for- 
ever, but  neither  can  the  war. 

Then,  while  we  don't  believe  In  de- 
structive fault  finding,  we  do  feel  that 
it  is  cowardly  and  unpatriotic  to  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  particularly 
obnoxious  wrongs  or  dangerous  mis- 
takes through  fear  of  criticism.  In 
such  strenuous  times  the  need  of  vigi- 
lance never  was  greater,  and  wrong 
legislation  should  be  corrected  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  demands  for  re- 
peal. By  way  of  concrete  Illustration, 
we  are  attacking  the  Town  Unit  school 
law  of  New  York  State  at  present  and 
when  that  is  settled  the  next  move  shall 
be  directed  against  the  Zone  Postal  Sys- 
tem for  newspapers.  Surely  a  measure 
that  taxes  the  producer  ofC  his  farm  at 
a  time  when  the  world's  greatest  lack 
is  food,  or  one  that  tends  to  isolate  the 
people  at  a  time  when  concerted  action 
against  a  common  foe  is  absolutely  im- 
perative, cannot  but  have  a  retarding 
influence  on  the  war.  It  Is  up  to  the 
common  people  to  watch  these  things 
and  protect  themselves  and  the  country 
against  them,  else  v/e  shall  eventually 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  diabolically 
heathenish  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  verily  the  Hun  knows  no 
mercy.  Innumerable  similar  ways  of 
helping  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
patriotic  citizen,  and  we  may  also  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are 
not  only  materially  boosting  the  war, 
but  we  are  building  well  for  the  com- 
mon weal  of  our  country  after  the  war 
is  over. 

Our  methods  may  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  old  Scotch  woman  with  several 
children  and  rather  poor  health,  but 
whose  house  was  always  in  order.  When 
asked  how  she  accomplished  this,  she 
replied:  "It  ain't  so  much  what  I  does 
as  it  is  what  I  stops  from  having  done." 

Mr£  8.  M.  J.,  Lee's  Creek,  La.— 
We  have  double  our  usual  garden  space 
and  plan  to  run  our  home  evaporator 
to  Its  fullest  capacity,  and  can  such 
things  as  can  not  be  successfully  dried. 
Have  turned  my  rose  and  flower  garden 
into  runs  for  baby  chicks  and  increased 
our  hatches  to  as  many  as  can  be  safely 
handled   In  the  space. 

Have  killed  a  worthless  dog  and  a 
bunch  of  cats,  and  are  giving  the  food 
they  consumed  to  a  pig.  We  have  not 
eaten  wheat  bread,  pork  or  beef,  and 
but  little  sugar,  for  months.  Milk,  but- 
ter, peanuts,  com  bread,  rice,  molasses, 
cottage  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  an  occasional  hen  are  quite  enough 
for  our  wants.  I  only  wish  everybody 
had  as  much,  and  as  good  to  eat. 

I  am  patching  and  remodeling  old 
garments  more  than  ever  before.  I  cut 
off  all  buttons,  and  portions  of  worn 
out  garments,  flt  for  patches,  before  put- 
ting them  in  the  rag  bag.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  purchase  a  dime's  worth  of 
braid,  ribbon  or  lace  as  long  as  the 
country  needs  our  money  to  carry  on 
the  war.  When  I  feel  tempted  to  spend 
a  nickle  for  a  cold  drink  or  other  lux- 
ury I  drop  the  money  In  my  "Thrift" 
purse  Instead. 

All  old  zinc,  rubber,  scrap  Iron,  etc., 
are  cArefully  saved  for  the  Junk  man. 
We  are  teaching  the  young  folks  to 
make  flsh  traps  In  the  numerous 
streams    over    the    neighborhood,    thus 


giving  them  healthful  sport  and  helping 
to  supply  our  tables  with  an  excellent 
food.  And  when  1  find  a  helpful  bit 
of  advice,  or  economical  recipe  I  pass 
it  on  to  others. 

Mrs.   K.    S.   W.,   Tuscarora,   N.   Y. — 

As  farm  women  our  greatest  opportun- 
ity to  help  win  the  war  lies  in  our  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  increase  the  food 
supply  and  save.  We  can  care  for  the 
garden,  raise  poultry,  and  supplement 
the  hired  farm  labor.  Save  by  canning 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  conserving  to 
the  last  bit  all  food,  fuel,  fabric,  time 
and  strength.  We  will  eave  papers, 
rags,  rubber,  metal,  feathers,  etc..  and 
weigh  them  too,  that  the  Junk  man 
does  not  cheat  us. 

We  will  buy  only  what  is  necessary, 
choosing  for  service  rather .  than  style. 
In  doing  this  no  one  is  wronged,  for 
the  firm  or  Individual  whose  usual 
business  is  affected  by  the  campaign 
of  saving  can  find  other  work  created 
by  war  conditions,  making  uniforms  for 
soldiers,  etc.  We  are  making  our 
menus  conform  to  the  food  regulations, 
and  whatever  helpful  discoveries  are 
made  we  pass  on  to  others.     Whatever 


influences  we  have  we  can  all  use  to 
enlist  others  in  the  cause,  we  can  loan 
to  the  government  as  our  means  per- 
mit, and  keep  our  hearts  hopeful  of  the 
flnal  victory. 


Miss  M.  H.  M.,  Grady ville,  Pa. — The 
Delaware  County,  Pa,,  branch  of  the 
Women's  Council  of  National  Defence, 
have  organized  through  their  depart- 
ment of  women  in  industry,  several 
industrial  units.  These  units  are  com- 
posed of  women  who  wish  to  help  the 
farmers  in  the  increased  production 
movement  and  they  stand  ready  to 
answer  the  call  for  farm  labor  at  any 
time. 

Many  farmers  think  that  women  can 
do  only  the  minor  Jobs  such  as  fruit 
and  vegetable  picking.  Two  of  our 
units  have  consistently  proven  this 
thought  erroneous,  as  they  have  suc- 
cessfully picked  potatoes,  husked  com 
and  various  other  major  Jobs  to  prove 
that  the  women  of  America  are  not  to 
be  outdone  by  their  French  and  English 
sisters. 

There  has  been  organized  at  the  Wil- 
liamson School  in  Delaware  County,  a 
"Tractor  Training  School   for  Women." 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittinK  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sise  of  each  pattern  you  >vant,  and  send  10  centa  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA.       ^ 


8704. — Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  siees 
36,  38,  40  and  42  laches  bust  measure. 
The  shoulder  edgres  of  the  back  extend  over 
In  yoke  eflfect  and  the  flronts  are  gathered. 

^''21. — I-Adles'  dress.  Tut  In  sizes  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  over- 
blouse  is  In  peplum  length  and  It  ripples  a 
little    under    the    girdle. 

**T11. — I^adles'  waist.  Out  In  sizes  36.  38, 
40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  buttons  directly  at  the  center  front 
and  extends  below  the  waistline  In  two 
points. 

snnn — O^rls*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8.  10 
12  and  14  years.  Th©  dress  closes  from 
neck    to  hem    at   the  center  front. 

^«®T^®*~.^i'L'*'  ^'■***'  <^"t  *^  ••zes  6,  8, 
10.  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  Is  draped  In 
surplice  effect,  and  the  skirt  Is  In  one 
piece. 


8702 — Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  36,  38, 
40   and    42   Inches  bust    measure.      The   di 


has  a  two-gored  skirt  and  It  Is  gathered  all 
around    the    slightly    raised    waistline. 

8716. — Ladies'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  ia 
sizes  24,  26.  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  The  two-gored  skirt  Is  gathered 
all    around   the    slightly    raised    waistline. 

8087 Olrls'   coat.      Cut   In   sizes  6,   8,   10. 

12  and  14  years.  The  coat  Is  made  In  loose, 
box  effect,  but  It  may  be  wom  with  belt  If 
preferred. 

8719 — Ladles'  four-gored  skirt.  Cut  ta 
sizes  24.  26,  28.  30,  and  82  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  front  gore  is  In  the  form  of 
a  panel  and  side  gores  fit  smoothly,  bat  the 
back  gore  Is  gathered  from  seam  to  seam. 

8701. — ladles'  one  piece  apiron.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
apron  may  be  made  with  the  point  or 
with   the   square   bib. 
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The  school  authorities  have  very  kindly 
made  this  school  possible  by  generously 
offering  the  use  of  the  classrooms, 
laboratory  and  tractor.  The  agricul- 
tural instructor  has  offered  his  time  for 
two  nights  a  week  to  instruct  the  class 
indoors  until  the  weather  permits  out- 
side work. 

The  class  is  not  a  large  one.  It  was 
wisely  considered  a  small  one  efficiently 
trained  would  be  superior  to  a  large 
one  with  mediocre  training.  Only  such 
women  were  invited  to  join  the  class 
as  we  felt  reasonably  sure  would  stick 
to  the  finish.  Within  a  month,  weather 
permitting,  we  hope  to  have  at  least  ten 
or  a  dozen  women  who  can  skillfully 
operate  farm  tractors.  The  first  job 
will  be  plowing  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances seeds  will  be  drilled  and  culti- 
vated. Later  the  various  harvesting 
jolis  can  be  efficiently  handled  oy  the 
use  of  a  tractor.  It  has  been  success- 
fully proven  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions land  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
tilled  and  with  much  less  expense  with 
a  tractor  than  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

Many  people  are  given  to  the  habit 
of  undue  criticism  of  all  new  depart- 
ures made  by  women.  The  members  of 
this  tractor  class  are  not  devoting  their 
time  and  energy  toward  this  project 
simply  to  become  conspicuous  or  to  at- 
tract attention.  They  are  doing  it  with 
but  one  purpose  in  their  hearts  and 
minds.  When  their  loved  ones  come 
ba<  k  to  them  it  v,rould  be  hard  indeed 
to  face  that  look  of  mute  appeal  in  the 
eyes  of  a  husband  or  brother  who  had 
come  back  possibly  with  his  body 
mutilated,  his  health  broken.  Can  we 
face  that  look  which  says,  "thia  is  what 
I  have  done  for  my  country  and  my 
flag,  what  have  you  done?"  This  is  the 
spirit  of  love  and  patriotism  which  spurs 
thousands  of  brave  women  to  do  that 
which  they  feel  to  be  their  duty. 

My  brother  is  now  serving  in  France 
and  my  father  has  placed  his  order  for 
a  tractor.  I  hope  by  the  knowledge 
gained  from  our  tractor  training  school 
to  successfully  operate  it,  not  only  on 
our  own  farms,  but  be  in  a  position  to 
help  our  neighbors. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
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Corn  Meal  Rolls 

The  home  economic  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College 
advises  that  very  delicious  quick  breads 
can  be  made  from  corn  meal.  Rolls 
made  by  the  following  recipe  are  ex- 
cellent, either  hot  or  cold.  These  may 
be  varied  by  putting  peanut  butter, 
sausage  or  any  finely  ground  meat  in 
the  fold  of  the  roll  before  baking. 

One  and  one-quarter  cups  white  flour, 
three-quarter  cup  corn  meal,  one  tea- 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  fat,  one 
tablespoon  baking  powder,  one-third 
cup  milk,  one  egg. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Rub 
In  fat.  Beat  egg  and  add  milk.  Add 
these  to  ^ry  ingredients,  making  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out  on  floured  board,  cut 
with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  fold  like 
Parker  House  rolls.  Bake  in  quick  oven 
about  15  minutes. 


An  experimental  lal)oratory  has  been 
established  at  Washington  in  which 
representatives  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration will  co-operate  with  those 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
standardizing  war  time  recipes  and 
putting  them  out  In  the  form  In  which 
they  will  be  most  ^  seful.  A  small  build- 
ing near  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  house  the  new  "kitchen."  Recipes 
from  all  over  the  country  will  be  tried 
and  their  nutritive  values  thoroughly 
tested.  The  work  is  in  line  with  the 
laboratory  work  which  the  depart- 
ment has  been  doing  in  testing  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods. 


Miss  R.  H.,  Michigan,  would  like  to 
have  these  questions  discussed: 

"Shall  we  do  any  fancy  work  while 
the  war  lasts?  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions?" 


TelU  Why  Chick*  Di« 

B.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  949 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  giv- 
ing away  free  a  valuable  book  entitled, 
"White  Diarrhoea  and  How  To  Cure  It." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on 
white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  pre- 
pare a  simple  home  solution  that  cures 
this  terrible  disease  over  night  and  actu- 
ally raises  98  percent  of  every  hatch. 
All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
wri^e  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valu- 
able FREE  books. — Adv. 


CHAPTER  IX.— Continued. 

Mrs.  Wright,  a  fine-looking  lady  who 
met  us  at  the  door,  said  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  gone  over  to  the  mill  with  his 
wheelbarrow. 

Mr.  Hacket  asked  for  the  time  and 
she  answered: 

"It  wants  one  minute  of  seven." 
I  quote  her  words  to  show  how  early 
the  day   began  with   us  back   in  those 
times. 

"We've  plenty  of  time  and  we'll  wait 
for  him  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"I  see  him!"  said  little  John  as  he 
and  Ruth  ran  to  the  gate  and  down 
the  rough  plank  walk  to  meet  him. 

We  saw  him  coming  a  little  way  down 
the  street  in  his  shirt-sleeves  with  his 
barrow  in  front  of  him.  He  stopped 
and  lifted  little  John  in  his  arms,  and 
after  a  moment  put  him  down  and  em- 
braced Ruth. 

"Well,  I  see  ye  still  love  the  tender 
embrace  o*  the  wheelbarrow,"  said  Mr. 
Hacket  as  we  approached  the  Senator. 

"My  embrace  Is  the  tenderer  of  the 
two,"  the  latter  laughed  with  a  look  at 
his  hands. 

He  recognized  me  and  seized  my  two 
hands  and  shook  them  as  he  said: 

"Upon  my  word,    here  is   my   friend 

Bart.     I  was  not  looking  for  you  here." 

He  put   his   hand   on    my    head,   now 

higher  than  his  shoulder,  and  said:     "I 

was  not  looking  for  you  here." 

He  moved  his  hand  down  some  inches 
and  added:  "I  was  looking  for  you  down 
there.  You  can't  tell  where  you'll  find 
these  youngsters  if  you  leave  them  a 
while." 

"We  are  all  forever  moving,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "No  man  is  ever  two 
days  In  the  same  altitude  unless  he's  a 
Whig." 

"Or  a  born  fool,"  the  Senator  laughed 
with  a  subtlety  which  I  did  not  then  ap- 
preciate. 

He  asked  me  about  my  aunt  and  uncle 
and  expressed  joy  at  learning  that  I 
was  now  under  Mr.  Hacket. 

"I  shall  be  here  for  a  number  of 
weeks."  he  said,  "and  I  shall  want  to 
sec  you  often.  Maybe  we'll  go  hunting 
some  Saturday." 

We  bade  him  good  morning  and  he 
went  on  with  his  wheelbarrow,  which 
was  loaded,  I  remember,  with  stout 
sacks  of  meal  and  flour. 

We  went  to  the  school  at  half  past 
eight.  What  a  thrilling  place  it  was 
with  its  seventy-eight  children  and  its 
three  rooms.  How  noisy  they  were  as 
they  waited  in  the  school  yard  for  the 
bell  to  ring!  I  stood  by  the  door-side 
looking  very  foolish,  I  dare  say.  for 
I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself. 
My  legs  encased  in  tow  breeches  felt  as 
if  they  were  on  flre.  My  timidity  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  many  were 
observing  me  and  that  my  appearance 
seemed  to  inspire  sundry,  sly  remarks. 
I  saw  that  most  of  the  village  boys 
wore  boughten  clothes  and  fine  boots. 
I  looked  down  at  my  own  leather  and 
was  a  tower  of  shame  on  a  foundation 
ot  greased  cowhide.  Sally  Dunkelberg 
came  in  with  some  other  girls  and  pre- 
tended not  to  see  me.  That  was  the 
hardest  blow  I  suffered. 

Among  the  handsome,  well-dressed 
boys  of  the  village  was  Henry  Wills — 
the  boy  who  had  stolen  my  watermelon. 
I  had  never  forgiven  him  for  that  or 
for  the  killing  of  my  little  hen.  The 
bell  rang  and  we  marched  into  the  big 
room,  while  a  fat  girl  with  crinkly  hair 
played  on  a  melodeon.  Henry  and  an- 
other boy  tried  to  shove  me  out  of  line 
and  a  big  paper  wad  struck  the  side  of 
my  head  as  we  were  marching  in  and 
after  we  were  seated  a  cross-eyed 
freckled  girl  in  a  red  dress  made  a  face 
at  me. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  unhappiest 
day  of  my  life.  It  reminded  me  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  account  of  his  first  day  with 
a  barbaric  tribe  on  one  of  the  South  Sea 
islands.  During  recess  I  slapped  a  boy's 
face  for  calling  me  a  rabbit  and  the  two 
others  who  came  to  help  him  went  away 
full  of  fear  and  astonishment,  for  I  had 
the  strengfth  of  a  young  moose  in  me 
those  days.  After  that  they  began  to 
make  friends  with  me. 

In  the  noon  hour  a  man  came  to  me 
In  the  school  yard  with  a  subpoena  for 
the  examination  of  Amos  Orimshaw  and 
explained   its   meaning.     He  also   said 


that  Bishop  Perkins,  the  district  attor- 
ney, would  call  to  see  me  that  evening. 

While  I  was  talking  with  this  man 
Sally  passed  me  walking  with  another 
girl  and  said: 

"Hello,  Bart!" 

I  observed  that  Henry  Wills  joined 
them  and  walked  down  the  street  at  the 
side  of  Sally.  I  got  my  first  pang  of 
jealousy  then. 

When  school  was  out  that  afternoon 
Mr.  Hacket  said  I  could  have  an  hour 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  village,  so  I  set 
out  feeling  much  depressed.  My  self- 
confidence  had  vanished.  I  was  home- 
sick and  felt  terribly  alone.  I  passed 
the  jail  and  stopped  and  looked  at  its 
grated  windows  and  thought  of  Amos 
and  wondered  if  he  were  really  a  mur- 
derer. 

I  walked  toward  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wright  and  saw  him  digging  potatoes 
in  the  garden  and  went  in.  I  knew 
that  he  was  my  friend. 

"Well,  Bart,  how  do  you  like  school?" 
he  asked. 

"Not  very  well,"  I  answered. 

"Of  course  not!  It's  new  to  you  now, 
and  you  miss  your  aunt  and  uncle. 
Stick  to  it.  You'll  make  friends  and  get 
Interested  before  long." 

"I  want  to  go  home,"  I  declared. 

"Now  let's  look  at  the  compass,"  he 
suggested.  "You're  lost  for  a  minute 
and,  like  all  lost  people,  you're  heading 
the  wrong  way.  Don't  be  misled  by 
selfishness.  Forget  what  you  want  to 
do  and  think  of  what  we  want  you  to 
do.  We  want  you  to  make  a  man  of  your- 
self. You  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
those  dear  people  who  have  done  so 
much  for  you.  The  needle  points  to- 
ward the  schoolhouse  yonder." 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  and,  as  I 
walked  away,  I  understood  that  the 
needle  he  referred  to  was  my  conscience. 

As  I  neared  the  schoolmaster's  the 
same  drunken  man  that  I  had  seen  be- 
fore went  zigzagging  up  the  road. 

Mr.  Hacket  stood  in  his  dooryard. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Nick  Tubbs — the  village  drunkard 
and  sign  o'  the  times,"  he  answered. 
"Does  chores  at  the  tavern  all  day  and 
goes  home  at  night  filled  with  his  earn- 
ings an'  a  great  sense  o'  proprietorship. 
He  is  the  top  fiower  on  the  bush." 

I  went  about  my  chores.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  wavering  in  my  conduct. 
At  the  supper  table  Mr.  Hacket  kept 
us  laughing  with  songs  and  jests  and 
stories.  The  boy  John  having  been  re- 
proved for  rapid  eating,  hurled  his 
spoon  upon  the  floor 

"Those  in  favor  of  his  punishment 
will  please  say  aye?"  said  the  school- 
master. 

I  remember  that  we  had  a  divided 
house  on   that  important  question. 

The  schoolmaster  said:  "Michael 
Henry  wishes  him  to  be  forgiven  on 
promise  of  better  conduct,  but  for  the 
next  offense  he  shall  ride  the  badger." 
This  meant  lying  for  a  painful  mo- 
ment across  his  father's  knee. 

The  promise  was  given  and  our 
merry-making  resumed.  The  district 
attorney,  whom  I  had  met  before,  came 
to  see  me  after  supper  and  asked  more 
questions  and  advised  me  to  talk  with 
no  one  about  the  shooting  without  his 
consent.    Soon  he  went  away,  and  after 
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lyct  Hutislera  do 

%ar  Bridge  fippairiiiq ! 

1ET  Hassler*  taVe  you  orrtt  old  brldgrei  as  smoothlf 
asovrrCie  I  ig  Irjnr' ructure  Just  erected.  Float  up 
^  tho  approach  and  skim  ovei  the  planks  without 
Jolt  ot  lax. 

For 
Ford 

Shock  Absorber  cara 

Hassler  Shock  Absorber*  bear  the  wetgrht  ol  the  c.ir. 
They  take  the  kick  out  ot  the  bl  jr  Jolts  and  give  the  Icil 
springs  a  chanca  to  absorb  what's  left.  Gently  coiiiprcis 
for  the  little  Jars  ttut  usually  are  passed  on  to  the  car 
and  its  occupants.  Has.s1er  Shock  Absorbers  niso  s.ive 
tire«,  Kssoline,  prevent  vibration,  and  make  your  Ford 
eastef  to  steer.saler  to  drive  and  as  comfortable  as  a  f  7,000 
car.  300,000  Fotd  Owners  recognize  thelx  economic  oe. 
cesslty. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
VTrite  today  (or  Free  Trial  Blank  Md  wo  win 

baTO  •  set  of  Ilawlera  put  ea  yo"''  Ford  wllhnni  • 
•oat  ef  oxpoaso  to  yon.  Try  thcai  10  dny*.  i'ii»n, 
if  yon  are  willing  to  do  wilhont  thrm, 
tkcy  will  be  tafc«a  off  wlihont 
•hariro.  Don't  ride  withont  llnv 
•lonnlmplybocnuae  sonixonxdlv 
ro"rn~"»  ynil  trnra  trj-lnc  thrm. 
A««rpt  tkia  olTer  and  are  fur 
yeursrif.  Over  SOO.OOOacIt  ia 
WriU  today— It  UW. 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Inc. 
756  Naoni  Si*  lndMupalu.  lad. 


Save  Money 
and  Still  Have 
a  Good  Auto 

There's  hardly  one  town  In  Pennsyl- 
vania where  you  won't  And  many  of  our 
HatlHfled  cuHtonierB.  AutOR  are  cheaper- 
better  and  more  up-to-date  at  the  llonian 
today  than  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $200  Up 

Every  make  known  In  1918-1917-1916  mod- 
els from  W2iX)  to  SIOUU.  No  matter  what  car 
you  want  we  have  It,  and  can  save  yoa 
money. 

Send  to-day  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  B 

It's  full  of  valuable  Information  forth* 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  oar. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

Wortd'a  Large»t  A  uto  Dealer  $ 

203~TrBroa<rStreel 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Wo  huUmn  la  produdnt  r«lh«r  than  procni.inr   *• 

mm  «•  «Mi  ••«•  you    money.      You  will  t^**  ■ 

you  will  lot  ua  ihow  you 

OUR  BIO  BAR0A1N  BULLETIN  IS  FREE 

HJMON  TRE  CO^sSSSShV 


YOU  POOR  SIMP  YOU  CAN  ceT  A 
DUPLICATE    PART     OT  ^NV  CAR 

AT  3ATa.£R:s  j 

N*,    Dmt    BMd«r,    w*   ar« 
Playwrifhts.     H«w«vav, 


ao* 


SATTLER'S 

INOO»PO«ATM> 

2809-27  Fletcher  Street 
(aVik  *  Daapltln  •«••) 

Phlladalphia 
fvalah    almaai    any    knowa 

part,  peat  or  preMnt. 

LMVMt     and     rooaC     <'^>"J''"|f^ 
pj^l.    Philadelphia    to   B*P'»^ 
Brokea  ParU  for  Antomoblle^  " 
ways  soBd  tho  broken  parts  ao  w> 
eaa   match   them. 

Larceat  awiortmont  of  ''^„,,1i. 
0econd-Haad  AutomobHo  Bort»^- 
both    Commercial    and    P'***"""!, 

Spoctol  Dopartm^t  for  f^ 
BmUco.     Will   Trade.   Bay   '»'  *=* 

BoU.  Pop  l«tl.   Koy.  «•«•  »<**'*' 
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I  had  learned  my   lessons   Mr.   Hacket 

^"Let  us  walk  up  to  the  jail  and  spend 

-  few  minutes  with  Amos." 
We  hurried  to  the  jail.     The  sheriff, 
gtout-built,  stern-faced  man,  admitted 

us 
"Can  we  see  the  Orimshaw  boy?"  Mr. 

Hacket  inquired. 

"I  guess  so,"  he  answered  as  he  lazily 
yose  from  his  chair  and  took  down  a 
huiicb  of  large  keys  which  had  been 
hanging  on  the  wall.  "His  father  has 
Just  left." 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  solemn  '  ne  which 
impressed  me  deeply  as  he  put  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  hand  of  the  schoolmaster. 
He  led  us  through  a  door  Into  a  narrow 
corridor.  He  thrust  a  big  key  into  the 
lock  of  a  heavy  iron  grating  and  threw 
It  open  and  bade  us  step  in.  We  entered 
gn  ill-smelling,  stone-floored  room  with 
a  number  of  cells  against  its  rear  wall. 
He  locked  the  door  behind  us.  I  saw 
a  face  and  figure  in  the  dim  candle- 
light, behind  the  grated  door  of  one  of 
these  cells.  How  lonely  and  dejected 
and  helpless  was  the  expression  of  that 
figure!  The  sheriff  went  to  the  door 
and  unlocked  It. 

"Hello,  Grimshaw,"  he  said  sternly. 
♦'Step  out  here." 

It  all  went  to  my  heart — the  manners 
of  the  sheriff  so  like  the  cold  iron  of  his 
keys  and  doors — ^the  dim  candle-light, 
the  pale,  frightened  youth  who  walked 
toward  us.  We  shook  his  hand  and  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  us.  I  saw  the 
Bcar  under  his  left  ear  and  reaching  out 
upon  his  cheek  which  my  stone  had 
made  and  knew  that  he  bore  the  mark 
of  Cain. 

He  asked  If  he  could  see  me  alone 
and  the  sheriff  shook  his  head  and  said 
sternly 

"Against  the  rules." 

"Amos.  I've  a  boy  o'  my  own  an'  I 
feel  for  ye,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"I'm  going  to  come  here  now  and  then, 
to  cheer  ye  up  and  bring  ye  some  books 
to  read.  If  there's  any  word  of  advice 
I  can  give  ye — let  me  know.  Have  ye  a 
lawyer. 

"There's  one  coming  to-morrow." 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  the  case,  boy, 
to  any  one  but  your  lawyer — mind  that." 

We  left  him  and  went  to  our  home 
and  beds.     I   to  spend   half   the  night 


thinking  of  my  discovery,  since  which, 
for  some  reason,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  Amos,  but  I  spoke  not  of  It 
to  any  one  and  the  secret  worried  me. 

Next  morning  on  my  way  to  school  I 
passed  a  scene  more  strange  and  mem- 
orable than  any  In  my  long  experience. 
I  saw  the  shabby  figure  of  old  Benjamin 
Grimshaw  walking  in  the  side  path. 
His  hands  were  In  his  pockets,  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  his  lips  moving 
as  if  he  were  in  deep  thought.  Roving 
Kate,  the  ragged,  silent  woman  who, 
for  the  fortune  of  Amos,  had  drawn  a 
gibbet,  the  shadow  of  which  was  now 
upon  him,  walked  slowly  behind  the 
money-lender  pointing  at  him  with  her 
bony  forefinger.  Her  stern  eyes  watched 
him  as  the  cat  watches  when  Its  prey 
is  near  it.  She  did  not  notice  ma 
Silently,  her  feet  wrapped  in  rigs,  she 
walked  behind  the  man,  always  pointing 
at  him.  When  he  stopped  she  stopped. 
When  he  resumed  his  slow  progress  she 
followed.  It  thrilled  me,  partly  because 
I  had  begun  to  believe  in  the  weird, 
mysterious  power  of  the  Silent  Woman. 
I  had  twenty  minutes  to  spare  and  so 
I  turned  Into  the  main  street  behind 
and  close  by  them.  I  saw  him  stop  and 
buy  some  crackers  and  an  apple  and  a 
piece  of  cheese.  Meanwhile  she  stood 
pointing  at  him.  He  saw,  but  gave  no 
heed  to  her.  He  walked  along  the  street 
in  front  of  the  stores,  she  following  as 
before.     How  patiently  she  followed! 

"Why  does  she  follow  him  that  way?" 
I  asked  the  storekeeper  when  they  were 
gone. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  boy!"  he  answered. 
"She's  crazy  an'  I  guess  she  dunno  what 
she's  doin'." 

The  explanation  did  not  satisfy  me.  I 
knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  better  than  he 
the  meaning  of  that  look  in  her  eyes. 
I  had  seen  it  before. 

I  started  for  the  big  schoolhouse  and 
a  number  of  boys  joined  me  with  pleas- 
ant words. 

"I  saw  you  lookin'  at  ol'  Kate,"  one  of 
them  said  to  me.  "Don't  ye  ever  make 
fun  o'  her.  She's  got  the  evil  eye  an' 
if  she  puts  it  on  ye,  why  ye'll  git  drown- 
ded  er  fall  off  a  high  place  er  some- 
thin'." 

The  boys  were  of  one  accord  about 
that. 

Sally  ran  past  us  with  that  low-lived 


Wills  boy,  who  carried  her  books  for 
her.  His  father  had  gone  Into  the 
grocery  business  and  Henry  wore 
boughten  clothes.  I  couldn't  tell  Sally 
how  mean  he  was.  I  was  angry  and  de- 
cided not  to  speak  to  her  until  she  spoke 
to  me.  I  got  along  better  In  school,  al- 
though there  was  some  tittering  when  I 
recited,  probably  because  I  had  a  broader 
dialect  and  bigger  boots  than  the  boys 
of  the  TilUage.     (Continued  next  issue.) 


Filling  Stump  Holes 

JOHN     E.     TAN  NET. 

I  recently  blasted  out  six  green 
apple  stumps  for  Otto  Koenig,  near 
Floyd.  Mr.  Koenlg's  only  objection  to 
having  the  work  done  was  that  he 
was  busy  plowing  and  felt  he  did  not 
have  time  to  fill  up  the  holes; '  He  had 
never  seen  any  stumps  blasted  and 
supposed  that  a  large-  hole  was  left 
such  as  may  be  seen  when  a  stump  is 
taken  out  with  a  stump  puller. 

When  a  stump  Is  blasted  with  dyna- 
mite, most  of  the  dirt  is  shaken  off  the 
roots  and  remains  in  the  hole.  How- 
ever, there  Is  always  a  hole  of  a  size 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  stump 
to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Koenig  accomplished  this  filling 
very  quickly  by  running  his  plow  close 
to  the  hole,  turning  the  furrow  from 
four  sides  into  it.  A  little  dragging 
then  completed  the  work.  About  10  to 
15  minutes  time  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  fill  each  of  the  holes. 

The  blasting  itself  cost  very  little. 
For  the  six  stumps,  I  used  24  cartridges 
of  dynamite,  that  is,  12  pounds,  six  caps 
and  nine  feet  of  fuse.  It  would  not  have 
taken  nearly  that  much  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  stumps  were  green  and  the 
frost  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  ground. 

New  York. 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  be  an 
Expert  on  Used  Cars  to  Buy 
in  Perfect  Safety  From  Us 

Nowadays  the  tlrms  bavliig  a  record  for  HON- 
RtSTY  in  tbeir  buslneM  dealings  are  the  ones  who 
are  nmhed  with  orders  while  Gibers  are  wailing 
"tliiie.f  are  bad." 

We  do  not  bav«  any  trouble  in  selling  the 
PAIOE— but  when  It  comes  to  buying  a 

USED   CAR 

the  population  has  been  "hoodwinked"  so  often 
that  they  are  rightly  skeptical.  But— all  our  USED 
CAK8  are  guaranteed  and  nold  on  our 

SEVEN-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN 

which  gives  you  the  privilege  of  driving  it  for  that 
length  of  time  no  that  you  may  assure  yourself  it  Is 
as  good  a  car  as  we  repreoeut  it  to  t)e. 

To  responsible  people  we  sliail  be  glad  to  accept 
deferred  payments;  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  cannot  get  to  our  showroom  in  day- 
light—%ve  are  open  evenings. 

Bigelow-Willey  Motor  Co. 

Diatributmrt  of  th«  Paigm  Car 
304  North   Broad   Street,  Philadelphia 


"If  you  have  saved  a  slice  a  day,  eat 
corn  bread  and  save  a  loaf." 


You  Can  Depend  on 
R.  K.  Tires! 

Double  tread— double  streugth— double  wear!  Yet 
letiH  than  half  to  pay!  No  road  so  rough  but  that  an 
R.  K.  Tire  rides  It  easily —and  you've  saved  enough 
In  a  year  to  pay  your  gasoline  bills.  For  the 
R.  M,  Tlr«a  »r«  caaranteed  I 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  of 
our  guaranteed  tires: 


Sixes  Price 

SOxS    I6.S0 

M3I8H 7.50 

32x8H 8.S0 

83x4     10..V) 

84x4     10.80 


Sizes  Price 

86x4     111.00 

84x4>i 12.00 

35x4>j ; 12.00 

36x4^  1800 

37x4>i 18.50 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  onr 
improved  process  HUd  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices: 


HUes  Price 

3ux8    f8..V) 

8)>xi>>i 6.00 

32x8H ~    7.00 

88x4    8.80 

34x4     8.50 


Sizes  Price 

38x4     |8.M 

34x4>i 8.80 

35X4X 9.00 

3«x4>i 9.00 

37x4H 10.00 

Kdd  $1.00  to  th«  above  for  Non-Skid  Tir* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Send  for  detcriptive  booklet  and  price  lUt. 


2A0  AOO   Chirks  *°'  '^'"-     ^'i^^^  *^*  Tanetles. 
6VV,VVV    VniCRS  tic  ea«li  and  np.    Thousands 

of    satiHfled   customem  ^every wbere.     Write  for  A>e« 

booklet,  which    gives   proof.       Our    ninth    year. 

Heyatone  Hiktcliery,  Dept,  18,  Rirbfleld,  P». 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver> 
tisers  you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Her  Boy- 
is 

"Over  There" 

She  has  given  her  all.      With  a   proud 

heart  and  a  firm  smile  she  has  made  the 

supreme    sacrifice   of    motherhood — her   son.       Her 

patriotism,  her  loyalty  cannot  be  measured  by  mere 

dollars — she  has  given  of  her  heart's  blood,  of   her 

very  soul. 

And  you  are  but  asked  to  lend!     If  you  gave  every 

dollar  that  you  have  and  hope  to  have,  your  sacrifice  would  be  as  nothing  to 

hers.    But  you  are  asked  only  to  lend,  to  invest  in  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

U  S.  GOVT  BONDS  THIRD  UBERTY  LOAN 


ContribuUd  through  Divition  of  Ad'vertising 


Uniud  StaUi  Gov't.  Comm.  on  Public  Information 


^  This  spaa  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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True  Economy 


Build  for  permanence.  Erect 
durable  buildings  that  will  stand  < 
as  long  as  you  farm  and  can  be  pat»aed 
practically  unimpaired  to  your  children. 
You  are  laying  up  comfort  for  your  later 
years  when  you  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Plre-safe,weather-proofand  vermin -proof.  The 
glazed  walls  are  sanitary— easily  cleaned 
down  and  v^ill  not  absorb  odors. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  and  building  plans— free  to  prospec- 
tive builders.  Also  write  us  today  for  new 
illustrated  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  book- 1918 
Edition.    It's  free. 

National  Fire  Proollng  Co. 

1117  rulten  BuildlDC  Pittsburgh,  P«. 

23  Factories      ^  > 

assure  a  ^  .'  *i 

wide  and 
econom- 
ical dis- 
triba- 
tioa. 


A  Silo 

Without  a 

Single  Fault 

One-piece  clear  Oregon 
fir  staves,  Hinged  ''ali- 
fornia  redwood  doors, 
Automatic  adjusting 
Rtraight  pull  doorway 
faHtener  and  hoop  lugs 
equipped  with  heavy 
car-nteel  spring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  con- 
ditions, when  full  or 
empty,  dry  or  wet,  hot 
or  cold. 

Buy  now  at  »t>*cial 
marly 'huymTB  discount 
and  avoid  »«ri»u»  de- 
lay latmr.  Writm  today 


Factory:— Darky.  Pa. 

G.  Woolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ABSORBINE 

«  if.A[[  MAR''  ci&  .;  .  PAT  on 


Reducef  Strained,  Puffj  Anklett 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Healt  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  8ERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horte  can  be  worked.  Pleaiant  to  use. 
|2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dock  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  andteptie  tinimeot  for  mankind.  r*> 
4ucet  Straint,  PalafuL  Knotted.  Swollen  Vrint.  Concea* 
trated— onir  a  few  dropt  required  at  to  applioadon.  Price 
SI.  2$  per  b«tU«  at  dealera  or  delircred. 

W. F.V0UN6, P. D.  Fh  25TMslsStHtprln8fl*ld. Mats. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■rery  Economy  Slto  la  equipped  with  tha 
Storm  Proof  aneboiinsiyatein  that  makes 
It  abiolutely  permanent.    EnsiliiKO  It  al- 
ways  fresh  aad  iweet— it  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air  •tight.    Huops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Ftr.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
IhrouKh.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Mtf. 
and  Koanoke,  Va.    Write  tor  catalog. 
ECONOMV  mo  I  Un.  CS.,  Dal  X ,  Frwiaiok,  Mi. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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^^H    ^^^1    Oa  Trial    Easy  runniDtr.  •asiljri 
^^H    ^^^H    cleaned.     Skims   warm    or  cold 
^^^^^^^W    nilk.    Whether  dairy  is  larare  or 
i^^BB  ^^^     ■mall,  vet  handeoaae  eatalotno 
aad  ■— y  — oatfaly  paymoal  off ar.    Addreao 
AHDUCAN  flCPAIATOR  CO..  BM5f77.  laMrM^.  N.T. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


E.r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

/O    S.  I  a'r'*ST.  RHILA,  PA . 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Feeding  the  Farm  Horses 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Tlie  price  of  all  horse  feed  will  rule 
high  during  the  coming  summer.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  our  work  horses  perform  as  much 
or  more  work  than  usual.  This  will 
be  required  because  of  a  possible  in- 
creased acreage.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  study  the  feeding  problem  closely  and 
get  greater  efficiency  than  is  obtained 
when   feed  is  promiscuously  fed. 

Horses  for  farm  work  should  be  in 
good  condition  of  flesh  when  spring 
work  begins  and  if  they  can  be  kept  In 
such  condition  during  the  working 
period  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
horses  fit  for  work  is  materially  re- 
duced. They  should  l)e  accustomed  to 
work  gradually  and  not  expected  to  do 
too  much  when  they  are  unused  to 
heavy  work. 

The  feeds  to  use  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  on  hand  on  the  farm.  A 
variety  is  better  than  all  one  kind. 
Oats  makes  the  best  single  horse  feed 
for  farm  work  horses.  There  is  no 
other  feed  that  can  be  fed  alone  and 
v/ith  such  good  results.  Feed  can  be 
saved  and  horses  will  do  better  when 
they  are  not  kept  on  a  single  feed.  If 
corn  is  fed  it  must  in  all  cases  be  sup- 
plemented with  some  highly  nitrogen- 
ous feed.  Oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal 
are  most  acceptable.  A  grain  mixture 
of  six  parts  oats,  six  parts  corn  and 
one  part  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  oil 
meal  makes  a  good  ration.  If  oats  can 
not  be  fed,  a  combination  of  com  nine 
parts  and  one  part  of  oil  meal  or  cot- 
ton seed  meal  makes  a  good  ration. 
Bran  may  be  used  in  limited  amounts 
for  work  horses  but  it  is  too  bulky  as 
a  sole  feed.  It  should  not  comprise 
more  than  one  third  of  the  grain  mix- 
ture. A  combination  of  oats  four  parts, 
corn  four  parts,  bran  two  parts  and  oil 
meal  or  cotton  seed  meal  one  part  makes 
a  good  combination.  The  amount  of 
grain  to  feed  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  work  ,per»formed.  Horses 
doing  light  work  should  be  fed  about 
one  pound  of  grain  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  daily;  for  medium  heavy 
work  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  daily;  for  heavy 
work  allow  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  100  pounds  live  weights 

Good  clean  hay  should  be  fed  in 
amounts  rangriug  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  daily.  Horses  doing  heavy  work 
should  be  fed  the  smaller  allowance  of 
hay  and  have  the  grain  allowance  in- 
creased. It  is  a  good  practice  to  feed 
most  of  the  grain  in  the  morning  and 
at  noon.  The  reason  for  such  practice 
is  that  the  horses  usually  have  less 
time  to  eat  their  feed  allowance  at 
these  periods  than  in  the  evening. 
Horses  can  perform  their  work  better 
and  will  show  greater  endurance  when 
fed  in  this  manner.  Feed  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  hay  allowance  in  the  even- 
ing and  the  balance  morning  and  noon. 
Reverse  the  operation  with  the  grain, 
allow  about  one-fourth  of  the  daily 
ration  at  night  and  the  balance  morn- 
ing and  noon. 

A  common  mistake' in  feeding  horses 
is  to  allow  the  same  amount  of  grain 
to  be  fed  when  the  horses  are  idle  as 
when  they  are  doing  heavy  work.  Such 
practice  is  wasteful  and  dangerous. 
Work  horses  can  get  along  on  about 
one-half  the  feed  when  they  are  idle, 
on  rainy  days  and  Sundays.  If  they 
are  fed  the  usual  grain  ration  there  is 
danger  of  over-feeding  and  trouble  from 
azoturia  and  it  also  means  an  added  ex- 
pense   because   of    feeding   grain    from 


which  no  good  is  derived. 

Horses  doing  heavy  work  should  be 
given  an  occasional  change  such  as  bran 
mash.  This  is  usually  given  about  once 
a  week  and  preferably  on  Saturday 
night.  This  change  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  horses  in  better  condition  than 
the  constant  feeding  of  the  same  mix- 
ture. Use  coarse,  flaky  bran  and  add 
sufficient  water  to  moisten  it  so  that 
it  will  break  nicely  but  does  not  form 
a  slop.  A  small  allowance  of  salt  and 
ginger  mixed  with  the  bran  adds  to  the 
quality  of  the  mash. 

Successful  horse  feeding  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Interest  which 
the  feeder  takes  in  his  work.  The  abil- 
ity to  select  good  feeds  and  avoiding 
mouldy  feeds  is  important.  Each  indi- 
vidual should  be  studied  as  all  horses 
do  not  respond  In  the  same  manner  to 
the  feed  supplied.  Judicious  feeding 
Is  Important,  both  because  of  the  cost 
of  feed  and  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
maximum  work  from  the  horses. 


A  National  Milk  Show 

New  York  is  to  have  a  new  sort  of 
war  time  show.  It  Is  to  be  a  milk  show. 
While  at  flrst  glance  this  may  sound 
like  a  rather  commonplace  and  not 
highly  Important  aftalr  it  is  nevertheless 
a  decidedly  Important  one,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  milk  as  a  food  is  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  winning  the  war 
for  democracy.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  wheat  ther^  is  no  more  im- 
portant food  product  In  the  world  and 
the  exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Grand  Central  Palace  the  week  of  May 
20,  and  known  as  the  National  Milk  and 
Dairy  F^rm  EJxposltlon,  will  reveal  In 
many  ways  just  how  Important  the  mat- 
ter  of  milk  Is  at  the  present  time.  The 
health  of  a  nation  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  health  of  Its  babies — its  future 
citizens — and  how  to  supply  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  infants  with  fresh  milk 
and  to  reduce  Infant  mortality  is  a 
proposition  requiring  unlimited  study, 
while  the  selection  of  milk  foods  by 
adults  is  a  fleld  for  Important  develop- 
ment. 

Three  floors  of  the  huge  building  will 
be  devoted  to  the  exposition,  during 
which  a  series  of  Important  conferences 
will  be  held.  There  will  be  exhibits 
and  practical  demonstrations  of  all 
forms  of  milk  food  and  milk  products, 
processes  of  milking,  handling,  machine- 
ry and  equipment,  and  all  manner  of 
things  relating  to  the  dairy  farm  ind 
Its  allied  Interests.  One  of  its  chief 
purposes  will  be  to  demonstrate  the 
food  value  of  milk  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  milk 
is  one  of  nature's  most  valuable  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  of  foods. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  North  Is  to  be  manag- 
ing director  and  he  Is  arranging  a  series 
of  contests  In  which  prizes  are  offered 
for  milk  dealers  for  the  cleanest  and 
best  put-up  milk;  cheese  now  being 
made  in  quantities  by  American  dairy- 
men in  varieties  that  were  formerly  im- 
ported; butter,  iwtcheese,  condensed 
milk.  Ice  cream,  milk  chocolate,  evapo- 
rated cream,  milk  powder,  etc.,  etc. 

Model  dairy  farms,  live  cows  milked 
by  electricity  and  by  quaintly  attired 
milkmaids,  will  be  among  the  exhibits. 
The  keynote  of  the  entire  exposition 
win  be  that  the  conservation  of  dairy 
farm  products  will  help  to  win  the  war. 
It  will  be  90  percent  educational  and 
designed  to  teach  efficiency. 


Formation  of  community  hog  cholera 
prevention  associations  is  war  organiza- 
tion not  to  be  overlooked. 


Hold  up  your 
1  Separator  Ordi 


^Qet  Galloway's  Low{ 
,mm     DIreot  Price 

.    Do  this  flnt    Don't  think  of 
inyeatinc  In  a  Bepaiator  until  i 
yoa  learn  what  a  bis  separator  ^m^ 
value  yoo  oan  get  direct  from  Qallow^ 

^Sanitary  Separator  **S'^\ 

litm  the  sensation  of  all  separator*.  Rc.  \ 
I  satlonal  in  oonstraotlon.  oleaa  skimmii^' 


ibMtof  all  embodiadinone  perfect  mMh;*? 
Poor  bis  aiiM  ,at  torn  low  prires.  e,2: 

,  Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 

Galloway  alio  raakM  EnsiBaa.  Sprmdars     '=> — 
Tractors  and  aalla  tham  diraet,  too.  at  low- 
eat  factory  prieaa.    Don' t  ordar  any  impls- 
I  nMotontUyousatGalloway'afactoryprloa. 

Writ*  For  FREI  Book 

1  Oat  thia  monay-aavins  buylns  milda  to 
your  handabef ora  you  boy.    It  jpointa  tlia 
Vay  t  o  immanaa  aayinsa  that  wlU  amoont 
to  nunwaos  of  dollara  on  yoor  aaaaon'a 
aappllaa.     Cloae,  ahippinsL  pplota  aava  , 
you  fraisbt.    Write  today  for  book. 
WiW.aUUJ.OWAV  CO.,  Beit  567 
Watertee.  Iowa 
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ONE  YEAR'  iv^^li 
TO  PAY      r^ 


luys   the    New   Butterfly  i 
Junior   No.  S.    Lifht  mn- 
ning,    easy    cleaning,   close 
skinunina,  durable.    Quaran- 
teetf  a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects   in     material    and     workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 

laMYr niEE tmal £:s*by*'w"h5 T*a.'v«   

Id  eraan.  Poatal  brincaRraaeataloc- folder  and"  dirvctfroo- 
factory"  offar.    Buy  from  tha  manufacturer  and  sav.?  monn 

amUBH-DOfBI  CO..  tUO  MertlnH  Wvd..  CMICMI I 


FAME! 


race 

CATAtOC 


TM*  FRONT  ''**^-^  GAVE 

^GRIFHN  SILO 

OontlnuouB  Open  Door  Fmll 
Permanent  steel  ladder  stucMll 
Siao  8x20  •  •  lllilll 
"10x24  •  ■  161«| 
"12x26  .  .  20M|| 
Other  HixeA  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  Ca 
Box  13,  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.l| 


KENDALLS 


♦C      SPAVIN 

-3  TREATMENT^ 


—has  cayed  thoutands  of  dollan 
and  thoutaads  oi  horses.    The 
old  reliable  treatment  lor  Sparln. 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  Lameness. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists.     Price  _ 

SI.  10  per  bottle.  6  for  >S.SO.  "Treatiseonthe  Horse" 
l/lreeatdrugB'isUorwritetoDr.  B.  J.  KENDALXcl 
COMPANY.  Enoaburg  FalU.  Vt..  U.  S.  A.'" 


improved  Champion 
MILK— COOLER  — AERATOR 

Aerates  as  well  at  cools  milk   Recommended  by 
leading  creameries  and  producers. 
11  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  wiite  lot  spe* 
clal  offer.     Descriptive  folder  free. 

Buy  the  Genuine  Champion 
Some    territory    open    for    good    agenu. 

tHUUmn  MM-IC  COOLEI  CO..  PtftZ.  CertUwl.  N. 


.-..  «l  FaiM  h  Ik  "S«r  Mf 

Nalara  hM  blaaaad  thIa  nectlon  wiaaM 
baalthfol  eUmata.  Farm  l>od  to  Ve.W.Vt. 
and  N.  C  at  $U  par  acr*  and  up.  fWt 
troek,  pouHn  aiHl  arn*rei  faratifS 
— eeaaafal  hara.    Write  fnr  InforMM. 

r.  H.  LaBAinCE.  A>.  *«d  lad.  AK 
ttMtr.  By.  By.  BldK  ,  BMaoUVi. 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale: -Five 
sons  of  Inttristed 
Prince  2d  Or)708. 
Outof  Reui'^terof 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 

spell  herd  im- 
provonient. 

.  'aYER  &  McKlNNEY 
3M  Chestnut  St..  Phila  j;« 


MAKE  YOUR  COW  DOLLARS 
PRODUCE   MILK  DOLLARS 


Tbe  Owner e  of  |»'ire< 


fflr  HOLSTEINS 

*      -  •*  are  makinK  money  from  tw  -J 

motiB  vielde  of  milk  and  butterfat  of  »»";••"' 
proHUhle  breed.     Write  for  fr»^  '"'"'""'"""?tio5 
THE    HOLOTKIN-FBIKSIAN   ASW>|^|^| 'fi 
OF    AMF.RICA.    Box    970,    Bralttvboio^ 


8WINX. 


M 


HAMPSHIRES 


Any   age.    free    circular.     Also    Bulls   from 

Accredited  herd  Registered  Ou«rnser> 
Leeast  Uwa  rarai.  Rlrd-UnRaad.  BasP.  Pa. 

Two  Of  Rerkahire  Sows 

mytxHit    »»«5a  ■v»liaa«?     •-'*'     aiiatfoo-- 

of  twenty  on  April  1st.     R^^^'l^LVinnM  '** 
want.    iv.r.MtmrAHUAM,  VVBUi'^ 
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Sheep  at  the  Opening  of  Spring 

EDGAR  L   VINCENT 

jTiii  it  th«  first  of  a  smriea  of  artielet  written  by  a  man  who  wUl  tell  of  hit  experienet 

with  »he«p  on  his  /arm  over  a  period  of  ysart. 


.jTie    grandfather    of    our    little    boy 
litarted  "S   in  the  sheep   business.     He 
Ihad  a  way  of  giving  all  his  grandsons 
I    g^e  lamb  when  they  got  old  enough 
Ito  take  oare  of  It  and  the  girls  a  silver 
dollar.    We  had  not  been  on  the  farm 
very  long  before  the  old  gentleman,  said 
Le  had  a  lamb  for  our  Laddie,  who  was 
then  nine  years  old.     The  lamb  was  a 
nice  one,  of  the  Shropshire  Vreed.     We 
jjeld  hf-ir  in    the   wagon,    standing,    all 
the  way  home,   some   three   miles   and 
you  may  be  sure  Nan,  as  LadJie  called 
her,    was     the     centre     of     attraction, 
especially   when    the   boy    was   around. 
From  start  to  finish  she  was  his  lamb. 
I  He  cared  for  her,  watched  her  and  be- 
I  stowed  upon   her   the  utmost   of   care. 
When  the  wool   and  the  surplus  male 
lambs  were  sold  the  money  was  his.     I 
never  will  forget  how  big  the  first  five 
dollars   he    received    from    the   butcher 
looked  io  bim.    It  was  in  gold,  a  single 
j  bright  five  dollar  piece.     And  this  was 
lour  beginning  In  the  sheep  business,  a 
imall  one,   indeed,  and   yet  one  calcu- 
lated to  interest  us  all  In  this  branch 
of  farming. 

To  the  lover  of  sheep,  the  newly 
awakened  interest  In  this  branch  of 
farming,  due  in  part  to  the  great  world 
need  for  meat  and  wool  and  partly  to 
the  good  prices  these  are  bringing,  is  a 
oiOBt  encouraging  thing.  To  see  many 
who  have  not  seemed  to  be  particularly 
concerned  in  the  sheep  business  turn- 
ing eagerly  toward  the  building  up  of 
fine  flocks,  and  to  witness  the  desire  of 
tboee  who  have  half-heartedly  kept  a 
lew  sheep  as  they  are  adding  to  their 
numbers,  certainly  promises  well  for 
tlie  future  of  this  great  industry. 

I  have  always  been  sure  that  there 
l8  no  better  way  of  getting  a  start  with 
iheep  or  any  kind  of  stock,  In  fact, 
than  to  buy  a  few  and  grow  up  In  the 
work.  One  of  the  most  serious  mls- 
talces  possible  is  to  Invest  too  heavily  at 
the  start  and,  not  having  experience, 
be  compelled  to  suffer  discouraging 
losses.  Most  of  the  failures  I  have 
known  have  been  due  to  just  that  thing. 
It  is  easy  to  get  more  sheep  after  one 
has  fairly  determined  whether  he  likes 
them  so  well  that  he  wants  to  enlarge 
his  floik. 

MART   WITH  GOOD    STOCK. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say  here  that 
whether  one  be  Just  taking  up  sheep 
keeping  or  whether  he  be  an  old  hand 
«  the  work,  nothing  pays  better  than 
to  get  the  best  possible  sheep.  It  is 
not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do  this. 
^fen  do  not  always  know  which  way  to 
turn  for  the  better  sheep  they  would 
"ke  to  have.  For  such  let  me  drop 
this  hint:  if  there  Is  a  breeder  of 
thoroughbred  sheep  anywhere  near  you, 
J»y  a  visit  to  his  place,  and  do  It  now, 
the  spring  Is  a  good  time  to  get 
«"ch  stork.  Not  that  the  price  will  be 
w^er  now  than  later,  but  It  is  a  good 
J'*°  to  get  the  sheep  Into  one's  own 
Pastures  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
U  may  l>e  a  fact  not  known  to  all 
*t  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
J«hington  is  Interested  In  the  de- 
J|opment  of  the  sheep  business  of  this 
ml^'  ^^^  *^*"  furnish  the  names  and 
breld^^^^  ^'  ™®"  prominent  in  sheep 
^^eeders'   associations    of    every    breed. 

brlj^^f'''"^  states  have  their  own 
Of  \y.^^  '^'•Kanlzatlons,  and  the  address 
may  h  '^""*^^^y  o'  any  one  of  them 
the  rM  *'^^^'"*<*  »>y  dropping  a  line  to 
du«t^!  :  ""^  ^**®  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
'"'«ry,  Washington.  D.  C 


It  is  always  best  to  be  around  when 
the  lambs  are  coming.  No  matter  how 
busy  I  might  be  about  other  work,  I 
always  have  tried  to  make  a  number  of 
trips  to  the  yard  during  the  day  to 
see  how  things  are  coming  on,  for  a 
few  losses  take  a  good  share  of  the 
profits  away. 

I  said  just  now  "during  the  day"  I 
plan  to  visit  my  sheep.  Let  me  add 
that  many  a  trip  have  I  taken  at 
night  to  see  if  all  was  well  with  my 
ewes.  For  when  the  nights  are  chilly 
it  is  so  easy  for  the  newborn  lambs  to 
get  cold,  and  a  cold  lamb  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  dead  one  before  we  know  It. 
We  have  a  big  barn  floor  that  we  can 
clear  up  and  Into  this  we  let  the  ewes 
that  seem  likely  to  have  lambs  before 
morning.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  big  shed 
open  on  one  side  under  which  they 
might  run  on  the  milder  nights. 

One  strange  thing  I  have  noticed 
regarding  sheep  about  to  have  lambs, 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  cows  about  to 
have  calves;  they  like  to  get  as  far  away 
from  all  other  sheep  or  from  all  living 
creatures  as  they  can  at  this  time;  and 
there  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
That  was  one  reason  why  I  have  always 
watched  my  ewes  and  brought  them 
under  cover  when  their  udders  began 
to  show  that  they  were  full  of  milk. 
Often  I  have  been  deceived  for  a  num- 
ber of  nights,  but  I  would  rather  it 
would  be  that  way  than  to  have  one  get 
chilled  for  lack  of  foresight. 

SAVING   THE   CHILLED    LAMBS. 

If  by  any  means  we  happened  to  have 
a  lamb  get  cold,  we  always  took  it  to 
the  house  in  a  potato  crate  with  plenty 
of  straw  and  a  warm  blanket  tucked 
around  it.  Setting  It  near  the  stove 
in  the  kitchen,  we  waited,  now  and  then 
rubbing  the  little  thing  softly  to  get  the 
blood  circulating.  As  soon  as  we  could, 
we  would  pry  the  mouth  of  the  lamb 
open  and  give  It  a  bit  of  warm  milk. 
It  was  alwas  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us 
when  the  lamb  showed  signs  of  life 
enough  to  begin  to  move  Its  tongue  and 
suck  a  little  of  the  milk.  Many  a  lamb 
have  we  thus  brought  back  from  what 
seemed  to  be  death.  It  pays.  too.  Some 
very  choice  lambs  we  have  saved  by 
this  kind  of  care. — "i^evo  York. 


A  Good  Seed  Corn  Idea 

O.   M.  KILE. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  such 
states  as  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  parts 
of  other  border  states  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  have  large  quan- 
tities of  solid  corn  suitable  for  seed. 
The  northern  states,  however,  are  afraid 
to  use  this  southern  grown  seed,  fear- 
ing that  It  will  not  mature  before  frost. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Hartley,  in  charge  of  com 
investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  states  that  this  southern 
grown  corn  makes  good  seed  for  north- 
ern silage,  where  early  maturity  Is  not 
an  essential  factor.  He  urges  that  all 
good  seed  in  the  North  be  used  for 
planting  com  Intended  for  grain  pro- 
duction, and  southern-grown  seed  used 
for  planting  silage  corn. 

Where  this  plan  is  followed,  the  usual 
order  of  plasting  should  be  reversed, 
and  the  silage  com  planted  before  the 
corn  for  grain.  This  should  work  out 
satisfactorily,  because  the  average 
northern  seed  this  year  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  cTound  is  well  warmed 
up.  Strong  seed  will  withstand  cold 
conditions,  but  weakened  seed  will  rot. 

Uaryland. 
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Every  Man, 
Woman  and  Child 

on  every  farm  in  this  country 
should  invest  in  War  Savings 
Stannips.  It's  a  patriotic  duty,  a 
real  help  in  the  effort  in  which 
every  one  of  us  is  enlisted,  to  win 
the  war — but  besides  that  they 
beat  every  other  saving  scheme 
on  record,  drawing  substantial 
interest  from  the  moment  of 
purchase  and  being  the  safest  of 
all  safe  investments.  They  are 
the  means  for  forming  habits  of 
thrift,  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  snug  fortune  and  giving  pa- 
triotic help  to  our  Uncle  Sam — 
three  in  one ! 

The  Practical  Farmer  is  for 
them  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
and  has  provided  a  way  whereby 

You  Can 

Earn  War 

Savings  Stamps  Easily 

Here's  our  plan — read  it  carefully:  You  have  farmer  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  do  not  now  read  The  Practical  Farmer  but  who  would  be  glad  to 
subscribe  for  it  for  a  year  or  more  on  your  recommendation.  You  know 
how  helpful  and  interesting  the  paper  is  and  what  big  value  it  is  for  the 
trifling  subscription  price.  Just  tell  your  neighbor  about  it,  show  him  copies 
of  your  paper  and  ask  him  to  try  it  for  himself — it  will  cost  him  but  50c  for 
a  full  year,  or  $1.00  for  three  years.  For  each  new  subscription  you  send 
us,  either  for  6nt  yfear  or  for  three  years,  we  will  send  you  free  a  United 
States  Thrift  Stamp  (value  25c);  when  you  have  obtained  16  of  these  Thrift 
Stamps  ^either  from  us  or  by  purchase  elsewhere)  send  them  to  us,  with  one 
new  subscription  and  we  will  send  you  a  War  Savings  Stamp — for  which 
the  U.  S.  Government  will  pay  you  $5.00  on  January  1,  1923. 

Notice,  however,  that  the  above  offer  is  limited  to  new  subscriptions  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ONL  Y.  The  new 
postage  rate  on  second  class  mail,  based  on  the  zone  system,  which  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1st  (unless  repealed)  forces  us  to  restrict  our  circulation  in- 
creases according  to  location. 

Now  ALL  Get  Busy 

If  you  aren't  getting  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps,  father,  perhaps 
mother  is;  if  she  isn't  why  Johnie 
or  Susie  must  be  it.  Perhaps 
you  all  are  !  Then  get  too  work 
quickly,  every  member  of  the 
family — if  not  for  yourself,  then 
for  the  one  who  is  after  the 
stamps.  You  surely  can  get  them 
this  way. 

Observe  these  points,  please. 
When  you  send  in  your  sub- 
scriptions please  state  that  you 
want  your  reward  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  ask  for  a  Thrift  Card 
with  your  stamps  (to  stick  them 
on)  if  you  want  one — if  you 
don't  ask  for  the  card  none  will 
be  sent  you,  on  the  supposition 
that  you  already  have  one. 

Don't  expect  Thrift  Stamps  for 
reneaval  subscriptions  or  for  new  ones 
from  other  states  than  those  men- 
tioned above — we  can't  give  them. 
/>0»  7  wait  until  you  have  obtained  a 
lot  of  subscriptions  before  sending 
them  in— send  one,  two  or  three  at  a 
time  and  the  new  subscribers  will  get 
their  papers  more  promptly  and  be 
l>etter  pleased.     Address 

The  Practical  Fanner 

^     P.  O.  Box  1321      Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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The  Feed  Situation 

The  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of 
feed  are  causing  constant  worry  to  the 
dairymen  and  other  livestock  men.  The 
regulations  of  the  Food  Administration 
specifying  that  the  price  of  bran  in 
bulk,  in  carload  lots  and  at  the  mill, 
should  not  exceed  38  percent  of  the  price 
Of  the  wheat  per  ton,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  issued  in  February  specify- 
ing maximum  charges  for  handling  by 
bi-okers,  jobbers,  and  wholesalers,  did 
not  immediately  produce  the  expected 
decrease  in  local  prices. 

Fred  Rasmussen,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  dairy  husbandary  depart- 
ment, advances  two  reasons  for  the  de- 
layed effect  of  the  regulations  upon  the 
price: 

( 1 )  They  do  not  apply  to  contracts 
made  previous  to  the  date  of  issue. 
Since  it  is  the  practice  of  the  trade  to 
purchase  on  30  to  60  day  contracts,  bran 
and  middlings  bought  previous  to  the 
date  of  issue  may  still  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  dealers. 

i2)  Hundreds  of  cars  of  feed  ordered 
and  started  for  the  east  in  Octol)€r, 
November  and  December  had  not  yet 
reached  their  destination  In  the  month 
of  February.  Many  dealers  bought  on 
Bight  draft  or  on  arrival  draft  before 
any  regulations  were  issued,  and  bran 
purchased  at  that  time  is  not  affected 
by  the  regulations. 

More  bran  is  being  fed  in  the  west 
than  usual  because  of  the  comparative- 
ly higher  price  of  com,  barley  and  oats. 
Since  these  conditions  exist,  there  un- 
questionably will  be  considerably  less 
bran  than  usual  shipped  into  the  east 
during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
up  to  the  present  there  are  no  price 
regulations  applying  to  cattle  feeds 
other  than  wheat  mill  products. 


ment  the  specialist  had  two  cows  milked 
into  small-top  pails  and  the  two  others 
were  milked  into  ordinary  oi>en-top 
pails.  The  milk  from  the  open-top  pails 
averaged  497,653  bacteria.  The  milk 
from  the  small-top  pails  averaged  368,- 
214. 

The  use  of  the  small-top  pail  without 
any  extra  precaution  made  a  difiterence 
In  the  average  count  of  129,439  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  pails  and  cans  were  sterilized 
with  live  steam,  which  can  easily  and 
cheaply  be  done  with  a  simple  steam 
sterilizer,  which  can  be  made  at  home 
or  can  be  purchased  complete  for  about 
$10.  Other  conditions  remained  as  be- 
fore. The  milk  from  the  sterilized 
small-top  pails  averaged  only  17,027  bac- 
teria— a  reduction  of  351.187  in  favor 
of  this  simple  sterilization.  With  the 
open  i)ails,  sterilization  reduced  the  bac- 
teria to  22.677 — a  decrease  of  474.976 
compared  with  milk  from  the  unsteri- 
lized  open  pails. 

To  keep  the  cows  clean,  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  experiment  the  manure 
was  removed  daily,  clean   bedding  was 


supplied,  and  the  cows  were  cleaned 
with  a  currycomb  and  brush.  With 
these  final  precautions  the  bacterial 
count  In  the  small-top  pail  averaged  the 
very  low  one  of  2,154  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, or  1,197,847  bacteria  less  than 
were  found  in  a  sample  when  the  barn 
and  cows  were  dirty  and  the  utensils 
were  not  steamed. 


Produces  Milk  With  Low  Count  in 
Ordinary  Barn 

Milk  with  a  low  bacterial  count  can 
be  produced  in  practically  any  cow  barn. 
Any  dairy  farmer  with  a  healthy  herd 
can  produce  such  milk  with  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $10  or  $20  and  a  little 
extra  care.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  experiment  produced 
low  bacterial  count  milk  In  a  poor  dairy 
barn.  The  only  changes  made  were: 
Simple  steam  sterilizer  for  utensils, 
clean  cows,  especially  clean  udders, 
small-top  milking  pails  and  proper 
manure  removal  and  good  bedding.  The 
bacterial  count  fell  from  as  high  as  I,- 
200,000  to  an  average  of  2,154. 

Low  bacterial  count  is  the  beginning 
of  good  milk,  but  milk  must  also  be 
safeguarded  from  other  contamination 
likely  In  a  dirty  barn.  There  Is  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  the  production  of 
milk  from  dirty  cattle  or  In  a  filthy 
stable.  In  addition  milk  must  be  prop- 
erly cooled  to  prevent  the  multiplica- 
tion of  bacteria. 

Reduction  of  bacteria  in  milk  does 
not  depend  on  the  kind  of  barn  or  ex< 
pensive  equipment  so  much  as  on 
simple,  Inexpensive  precautions.  Milk 
with  low  bacteria  count  can  be  produced 
in  barns  of  ordinary  type  with  lees  than 
$20  worth  of  extra  equipment.  The  dairy 
specialists  of  the  U.  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  hare  proved  this  in  a  prac- 
tical experiment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
four  cows  were  put  in  an  ordinary 
frame  barn.  An  untrained  worker  was 
employed  to  milk  and  care  for  the  ani- 
mals. No  extra  attention  waa  devoted 
to  cleaning  the  barn.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  bam  was  no  cleaner  than 
many  commercial  barns. 

Without  any  changes  in  barn  manago- 


Milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Philadelphia  price  of  milk  for 
April  was  lowered  one  cent  per  quart. 
"This  reduction  was  made  necessary, 
the  secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  R.  W.  Balders- 
ton,  writes  us,  "by  reason  of  the  weak- 
ness in  the  mvket  for  all  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  local  situation  was  fine  and 
it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  and 
our  farmers  to  have  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion at  this  time,  when  production  costs 
are  as  high  or  higher  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  duping  the  present 
winter.  We  appreciate,  nevertheless, 
the  obligations  of  the  manufacturing  In- 
terests, and  our  attitude  in  protecting 


them  at  the  present  moment,  especial! 
since  the  condenseries  have  been  uiiii. 
ing  such  a  large  share  of  our  surph 
during    several    flush    periods,     if  (h 
Philadelphia  sales  continue  to  improvl 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  expected! 
that  the  market  here  will  keep  in  g^^ 
shape  until  grass  time,  especially  as  the! 
retail   price   was   likewise   reduced  qA 
cent,  making  the  present  price  on  th«| 
street,  12   cents  per  quart  and  7  cenui 
per  pint.  - 

"These  prices  have,  been  approved  by  I 
the  Food  Administration  and  accepted 
by  the  dealers,  btjt  .up  to  the  present] 
time  all  the  manufacturing  interests] 
liave  not  seen  their  way,  clear  to  pay  thJ 
increase  above  the  New  York  price.  Thii 
executive  committee  is  extremely  sorrrj 
that  the  national  situation  did  not  alJ 
low  us  to  keep  our  price  a  month  lonjerj 
when  local  conditions  were  so  favorable, 
but  we  feel  that  our  members  have  nut] 
the  situation  philosophically.  We  hope] 
that  we  can  still  stabilize  the  situation, 
so  that  if  exports  become  normal,  wej 
may  in  the  course  of  a  year  obtain  i| 
price  which  will  justify  us." 


Is  Yours  a  Raynster? 

Get  a  Raynster  ana  you  have  a  weatherproof  coat  of 
known  value.  That  is  what  the  Raynster  Label  tells  you. 
No  question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  You  are 
buying  on  the  solid  foundation  of  knowing  what  you  are 
getting. 

Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters.  They^  furnish  pro- 
tection to  health  as  well  as  comfort  and  appearance. 
The  children  need  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

The  Raynster  line  includes  heavy,  rubber-surfaced 
coats  for  outdoor  work;  featherweight  silks;  smart  cloth 
coats  and  heavy  ulsters  that  are  splendid  for  driving  in 
any  weather — all  styles  for  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.    They  may  be  had  at  prices  to  fit  every  pocketbook. 

You  can  find  Raynsters  in  good  stores  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  write  for  it  we'll  gladly  send  you  a  Style 
Book  showing  all  the  Raynster  models. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothiag  ENvisioQ,  New  York  and  Do«toa 
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Relation  of  Farmers  and  the  Food  Administration 

THE  most  vital  factor  in  the  situation  today  ia  CHESTER  J.  TYSON  diversified  that  when  all  crops  are  pooled,   we  will 

undoubtedly   the  American  farmer.     The  Food  Member  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  of  Farmers  have  enough  of  all  to  go  around  and  to  spare. 

Administration  now  realizes  that  upon  him  depends  Five  dollar  wheat  and  125.00  flour  might  have  re-  The  problem  of  sufficieht  farm  help  to  produce  the 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  food  supply  at  all.  suited  in  tremendous  seeding  last  fall  and  in  greatly  increased  crops  is,  of  course,  a  serious  one.  It  is  one 
If  our  farmers  will  grasp  a  world  wide  view  of  reduced  consumption  of  wheat  flour,  but  I  fully  egree  which  cannot  be  solved  In  one  way,  becavse  many- 
things  as  they  exist  today  on  account  of  the  war,  with  Mr.  Hoover  that  the  result  would  have  been  different  conditions  exist  and  they  will  have  to  bo 
I  believe,  with  their  aid,  our  system  of  food  regula-  buying  of  flour  by  the  rich,  none  left  for  the  poor,  met  according  to  the  local  circumstances.  It  was  my 
tion  will  safely  carry  not  only  our  army  and  the  or  those  of  moderate  means,  and  probable  industrial  privilege  at  the  recent  Washingrton  conference  to 
people  back  of  it  through  a  serious  crisis,  but  will     war  for  want  of  bread.  serve  on   the  sub-committee  on   farm  labor,  and   it 

be  a  wonderful  support  to  our  Allies,  who  have  so  Another  policy  which  I  strongly  believe  in,  but  might  be  interesting  to  present  the  report  and  recom^ 
long  been  fighting  for  us.  A  great  deal 
of  criticism  has  been  heard  from  time 
to  time  regarding  the  work  of  the  Food 
Administration,  but  I  fully  believe  that 
if  everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  tills  work  as  I  have  had  through 
my  close  touch  with  it  for  nearly  four 
months,  a  clearer  understanding  and  a 
different  attitude  would  be  held  toward 
it. 

From  the  start,  the  administration 
has  bad  to  deal  with  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  came  into  existence  because 
of  the  war.  The  earliest  problem  was 
to  satisfy  the  consumers,  especially  the 
unsettled  laboring  people,  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  real  German  propaganda, 
through  paid  German  agitators,  Mr. 
Hoover  paid  his  first  attention  to  them 
and  without  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
thereby  saved  the  country  from  inter- 
nal strife  which  might  have  paralleled 
Russia.  When  we  understand  how  and 
why  this  was  done,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  action. 

After  the  conferences  which  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Hoover,  I  am  fully  con- 
Tinced  as  to  the  grasp  which  he  has  on 
details  of  the  problems  of  the  producer. 
Goins  as  I  do,  right  from  the  farm  into 
the  Food  Administration,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction for  me  to  know  that  those  high- 
est in  authority  appreciate  some  of  the 
problems  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
surface  and  are  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  casual  "uplifter"  of  the 
farmer.  Of  course,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Hoover  to  make  rulings  in 
thfc  past,  which  have  not  been  under- 
stood, but  I  believe,  taken  as  a  whole, 
"is  rulings  have  been  war  necessities 
and  have  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  work  of  production. 

^Vln  n  the  special  advisory  committee, 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
'  ''er,  was  called  to  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  a  conference,  with  Sec- 
'etary  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover,  I  went 
^Hh  several  fixed  opinions  of  my  own. 

e  leve  for  one  thing,  that  the  Federal  Department     which  has  not  always  been  held  by  those  in  author-    should  be  idle  at  the  present  time  and  during  the 

Kriculture  or  the  Federal   Food  Administration     Ity,  is  that   It  Is  unsafe  for  the  department  or  the     war,  but  rather  should  work  to  the  extent  of  their 

u  (1  not,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  take  part  in     Food  Administration  to  boost  the  production  of  any     physical  ability.     No  man  can  now  be  excused,  how- 

^  '   ^^^®^   there    Is    an    abnormally   short     particular  crop.    None  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  are  wise     ever  remunerative  his  employment  may  be,  for  work- 

1'  >  of  some  article  of  food  which  would  lead  to  ex-    enough  to  look  ahead  for  a  year  and  tell  how  all  con-     ing  only  a  few  days  of  the  week.    Public  sentiment, 

ha    f^^^^^^^^^'o^  and  dangerously  high  prices.  This     ditlons  will  turn  out.     The  present  potato  situation     the  enforcement  and  if  need  be  the  amendment  of 

tro     ^^  ^^'  ^°°^®'''*  policy,  and  was  only  departed     is   an   example.     I   believe   it   is   best  to   leave  such     laws  against  vagrancy  and  loafing  should  be  invoked 

a«  r  H-"  ^^^  ^^^^  **'  wheat  and  sugar.     I  see  now,     matters  to  the  business  acumen  of  the  farmer.     He     to  the  end  that  the  full  power  of  our  population  be 

dltl  "°^  ^^^  before,  that  the  abnormal  labor  con-     knows  what  he  can  raise  best  and  which  crops  will     exerted  in  all  necessary  industries. 


"W^Eat  What  Wm  Can,  and  What  Wm  Can't  Wm  Can" 

While  the  poster  reproduced  above  is  ftddressed  particular^  to  our  city  and  Tillage 
war  gardeners  lt'8  advice  1h  JiiHt  as  good  for  farmers.  Ttils  poster  was  painted  by 
J.  Paul  Verrees,  a  Belgian  Soldier- A rtlHt,  wounded  and  invalided  to  this  ooantry. 


mendations      which      that      committee 

made. 

REPOBT    OF    farm:    LABOR    COMMITTEE. 

"1.  We  endorse  the  present  attitude  of 
the  War  Department  toward  agricul- 
tural labor.  From  Investigations  and 
from  statements  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  War  Department,  we  find 
that  for  the  most  part  cases  of  injustice 
or  of  error  are  due  to  misunderstand- 
ings' by  the  local  or  district  board  of 
the  policy  of  the  War  Department  or  to 
errors  of  interpretation  and  that  such 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  recon- 
sideration by  the  local  and  district 
boards  as  now  provided  for  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  War  Department. 

"2.  We  endorse  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  discouraging  shipments 
of  material  for  the  construction  of 
state,  county  and  municipal  imp*  ve- 
ments  and  unnecessary  private  improve* 
ments,  and  we  recommend  thct  this 
policy  be  continued  during  the  war  and 
we  call  upon  communiUee  to  sustain 
this  policy. 

"3.  We  fully  appreciate  the  groat  work 
being  done  by  the  women  of  the  land, 
and  their  desire  to  render  further  ser- 
vice. Women  should  be  employed  for  the 
same  pay  as  men  in  eviery  vocation  which 
they  are  qualified  to  fill  as  well  as  men, 
but  we  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  women  should  be  employed  for 
rough  heavy  work  on  the  farm.  We  be- 
lleve  that  women  will  render  the  best 
service  by  taking  the  places  of  men  of 
farm  experienc  now  in  the  cities  and 
towns  so  as  to  permit  them  to  work  on 
the  farms.  There  are  many  lighter 
tasks  on  the  farm  such  as  gathering  and 
picking  fruit  that  women  can  perform. 

"4.  During  this  great  stress  and 
scarcity  of  labor,  we  believe  every  em- 
ployee of  the  government,  whether  em- 
ployed in  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
should  be  willing  and  patriotic  enough 
to  extend  his  work  to  Its  extreme  limit. 
We    further    believe    that    no    person 


»  made  such  a  course  necessary. 


make  him  the  most  money.     Our  country  is  so  far 


'5.  We  endorse  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
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Labor  In  their  efforts  to  secure  and  distribute  farm 
labor  through  the  nation  and  recommend  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  farmers  In  their  efforts.  We  ai>- 
prove  all  the  government  is  doing  to  aid  in  its  solu- 
tion,  yet   we   are   fully    convinced   that   In   a   great 


Supplemental  Hay  Crops 
O 


The  advantage  of  the  first  method  lies  in  tho  fa^t 
that  cultivation  is  not  necessary,  although  more  seed 
is  required.  If  pressed  for  horse  labor,  sowing  broad. 
cast  is  to  be  preferred.     The  peas  or  beans  when 


sown  solid  make  a  little  finer  hay  than  when 


sown 


A.    E.GRANTHAM 

N  many  farms  the  problem  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  hay  for  another  season  is  under 
measure  the  problem  must  be  solved  by  the  states     consideration.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  grass  seeding     in  drill  rows.    Likewise,  the  yield  of  hay  is  somewhat' 
and   communities   through   the   co-operation   of   pro-     the  previous  year,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner     greater. 

ducers  and  urban  dwellers  of  farm  experience.  We  may  desire  to  sell  a  part  of  his  hay  crop  tne  coming  Whenever  the  peas  or  beans  are  grown  for  the  firsi 
especially  urge  that  the  men  of  the  towns  and  cities  year,  and  in  its  place  use  some  home-grown  substitute,  time,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  seed  be  inoculated 
who  are  capable  of  performing  farm  labor  adjust  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  crops  may  be  sub-  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  secure  a  part  of  the  nitro. 
their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  demands     stituted.    Fortunately  in  thelatitude  of  the  Mason  and     gen   from  the  air.     Where  several   acres  are  to  b« 

Dixon's  line  several  crops  may  be  grown  during  the  planted  the  easiest  method  is  to  treat  the  seed  with 
summer  which  will  provide  an  excellent  hay.  Among  prepared  cultures.  If  only  a  small  tract  is  to  be 
these  are  soy  beans  and  cow  peas.  While  the  hay  planted  and  soil  can  be  transferred  from  another 
from  these  legumes  is  richer  than  that  from  ordi-  part  of  the  farm  or  from  an  adjoining  farm,  the  soil 
nary  grasses  and  clovers,  at  the  same  time  the 
land  is  benefited  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  gath- 
ered by  the  beans.  The  cow  peas  do  best  on  land 
that  is  loamy  and  rather  sandy  in  character.  Soy 
spirit  of  many  school  boys  in  their  desire  to  serve  beans  on  the  other  hand  do  best  on  the  heavier  will  enable  them  to  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  which 
agriculture,  and  we  believe  that  such  service  is  valu-  soils,  preferably  a  clay  loam.  Soy  beans  may  be  are  bound  to  appear.  If  sown  when  the  ground  is  cool 
able  to  them,  and  wherever  they  can  be  utilized  full  grown  further  north  than  the  cow  pea,  which  is  an  and  under  conditions  where  germination  is  retarded 
opportuniiy  should  be  given  to  them.    It  is  our  belief     advantage  where  the  seasons  are  short.  the  broadcasted  beans  are  very  likely  to  be  crowded 

that  the  Food  Administration  through  its  State  Ad-  Any  one  who  has  ever  fed  hay  made  of  soy  beans  by  the  weeds.  After  the  beans  are  sown  solid  or 
minist raters  and  publicity  service  can  help  greatly  or  cow  peas  has  not  been  disappointed.  The  milk-  broadcast  no  further  attention  is  required  until  time 
in  moulding  public  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  co-  producing  qualities  of  these  hays  is  almost,  if  not,  of  cutting.  The  period  of  harvesting  for  hay  may 
operation    between    town    and    country    concerning     equal  to  alfalfa.     The  palatability  seems  to  be  one     extend    from    the   time   the    beans   have    started  to 

of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  class  of  feed. 
For  those  who  are  planning  to  supplement  the  hay 
crop  by  the  use  of  these  legumes  it  would  be  well 
to  plow  the  land  along  with  that  prepared  for  corn. 


of  the  farmers  at  the  periods  of  greatest  strain  on 
tho  farm.  If  the  non-essential  activities  of  the  towns 
and  cities  do  not  voluntarily  render  this  aid  and  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  needs  of  agriculture,  it  may 
become  necessary  for  the  government  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  food  supply,  to  suspend  such  activities, 
and  such  action  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  producers  of  the  nation.    We  recognize  the  fine 


inoculation  method  may  be  followed. 

It  Is  important  to  plant  the  beans  and  peas  only 
after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the   plants   may  grow   rapidly,  which 


farm  labor  for  emergencies,  and  that  all  other  efforts 
toward  increased  production  be  directed  through  the 
existing  organizations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  various  state  colleges.    We  understand 
this   to    be    substantially    the    ar- 
rangement made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

•  The  Committee  on  Labor  sug- 
gests that  a  comprehensive  defi- 
nition for  "skilled  farm  laborer' 
is'  A  farm  laborer  who  knows 
by  training  and  experience,  the 
ordinary  methods  and  practices 
employed  in  growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crops  produced  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

"Complying  with  the  request  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Division  for  a 
teet  by  which  fakes  may  be  culled 
out  from  applicants  for  farm  jobs, 
we  recommend  that  this  be  done 
by  requiring  answers  to  pertinent 
questions  and  that  these  questions 
be  selected  by  agreement  between 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
and  the  emergency  labor  man  in 
the  community  concerned." 

T  believe  in  planting  and  culti- 
vation of  wax  gardenias  advocated 
by  the  State  Food  Administra- 
tion, by  persons  whose  time  would 
be  otherwise  employed,  is  com- 
mendable,   and    should    be    aided 


Mmmb*r»  of  thm  N*w  Farmmr  Advisory  Board  at  they  appeared  in  Waehington  in  conference  with  thm 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieaiture  and  the  Federal  Food  Adminietration.  \ 
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1. 

2. 


David  M.  Mafisle,  O. 
Clarence  Ousley,  D.  C. 


ley 

8.  H.  W.  JefferB,  N.  J. 
4.  J.  N.  llagan,  N.  I). 
6.  K.  R.  HarrlBOD,  Md. 

6.  Marlon  Kannom,  Tex. 

7.  C.  J.  Tyson,  I»a. 
«.  Elbert  s.  HrUam,  VU 

9.  D.  F.  Houston,  D.  C. 


Oliver  WllHon,  111. 

11.  Henry  C.  Htuart,  Va., 

Chairman. 

12.  N.  H.  (ientry,  Mo. 

18.    Mile  D.  Campbell,  Mich. 

14.    Eugene  Punk,  111. 

16.    Wesley  G.  Gordon,  Tenn. 

16.  Isaao  Lincoln,  ».  I). 

17.  Frank  J.  Hagenbartb,  Ida. 


18.  George  C.  Roeddlng,  Cal. 

19.  W.  R.  Dodson,  La. 
9U.  C.  H.  Barrett,  Oa. 

21.  C.  W.  Hunt,  la. 

22.  W.  L.  Brown,  Kan. 
28.  R.  A.  Pearson 

24.  D.  O.  Mahoney,  Wis. 

25.  W.  W.  Hai  rah.  Ore. 

26.  H.  L.  RuMell,  Wis.    ' 


form  pods  until  the  pods  are  fully  developed  and 
the  upper  leaves  begin  to  turn  slightly  yellow.  This 
offers  considerable  latitude  in  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop.     After   the   beans  have  reached  thU 

stage  they  may  be  cut,  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  swath  for  half  a  day 
or  long  enough  to  have  them 
thoroughly  wilted,  then  raked 
into  wind  rows  where  they  may 
lie  for  another  day  and  then  built 
into  cocks  as  high  as  will  stand 
well,  only  a  small  quantity  beini 
placed  In  each  pile.  Here  the 
beans  may  cure  gradually,  6om» 
times  requiring  a  week  or  ten 
days.  This  is  a  better  method 
of  handling  in  order  to  save  the 
leaves  and  retain  the  color  of  tbt 
hay.  Cow  peas  must  be  handled 
In  a  little  different  manner.  It 
is  not  safe  to  cut  cowpeas  for 
hay  until  a  few  of  the  pods  hate 
become  ripe.  Then  they  may  be 
handled  in  a  similar  way  to  soy 
beans,  although  greater  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  damage  by 
rain. 

The  soy  bean  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  ripening  through- 
out the  whole  plant  more  uni' 
formly  than  the  cow  pea.  Hence 
it  is  easier  to  care  the  beani 
than  the  cowpeas.  Every  one 
who  wishes  to  supplement  Wl 
bay  crop  by  the  use  of  .some  for* 


and    encouraged     in     a    positive 

manner.      Lessons    in    production,    learned    through  However,   the   beans  or  peas  should  not  be  planted  age  should  plant  a  small  acreage  of  either  peas  or 

last  year's  experience,  should  be  put  to  real  practice  before  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm,  which  is  usually  beans,  as  feed  results  will  be  more  than  satisfactory 

tn    feeding  the   nation   this  year.  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  usual  corn  plant-  for  alinost  every  class  of  stock. 

War  gardens  are  a  military  necessity  because  they  ing  date.  .  

utilize  spare  time,  otherwise  unemployed,  in  the  pro-        There  are  several  points  which  should  be  kept  in 

duction  of  food  and  eliminate  transportation,  which  mind    in   preparing   to   grow   these  crops.     While  a  "VjATURE  has  her  laws  of  compensation.    She  U 

will  continue  to  be  a  serious  problem.     But  I  would  fair  growth  may  be  secured  on  poor  land  it  is  not  -1.^    pretty   fair,    all    things    considered.     She  liko 

like  to  make  this  point  very  clear.     It  is  absolutely  always    good    economy    when    growing    legumes    for  to  average  up.     We  grumbled  and  complained  last 

wrong    to    employ    in    this    way,    able    bodied    men,  hay  to  plant  them  on  thin  soil.     Since  the  quantity  spring  when  it  rained  and   rained — and  then  rained 

who  would  be  otherwise  available  for  labor  on  farms  of  hay  is  a  chief  factor  soil  should  be  chosen  that  some  more.    The  potatoes  which  we  like  to  get  in  not 

or  In  regular  market  gardening  work.     This  would  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn.     Land  that  is  too  later  than  May  15,  were  planted  the  10th  of  J«n^' 

wet  for  corn  will  not  grow  peas  or  beans  satisfac-  The  last  corn  was  planted  days  later  than  wc  like  It 


mean  economic  waste  and  serious  interference  with 
established   enterprises. 

One  of  the  good  results  of  our  conference  at  Wash- 
ington was  the  influence  we  must  have  had  in  re- 
scinding the  now  famous  Rule  14,  which  prohibited 
the  marketing  of  bens  until  May  1.  This  rule  be- 
came inoperative  April  20th,  ten  days  before  the 
time  set,  and  has  undoubtedly  aided  many  poultry 
keepers  in  allowing  them  to  dispose  of  their  unprofit- 
able bens.  One  caution  should  be  sounded,  however, 
that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  rush  too  many  to 


torily. 


The  pessimists   were  heard   through  the  town. 


and 


The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  should  bo  about  their  dirges  seemed  quite  appropriate — yes,  they  really 

the  same  as   that  for  corn.     It  is  not  necessary  to  did,  to  all  but  the  farm  philosophers, 
lime  especially  for  peas  or  beans,  providing  the  land        And   the  apple  trees!      Say,  we  thought  they  had 

has  had  an  application  of  lime  during  the  rotation,  forgotten    to    blossom!      They    were   a   month  late. 

Both    crops    require    a    considerable    proportion    of  nearly.     It   has   happened   before,   of  course,  but 

phosphoric  acid  and  potash.     For  that  reason  it  Is  never  seemed  quite  so  wonderful  as  it  did  last  yeaf' 

well  to  apply  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid  the  speed  with  which  growing  things  made  up  for 

phosphate  per  acre.    This  together  with  a  sod  or  some  lost  time, 
manure  should  give  good  results.     Manure  is  not  at        So  it  isn't  good  judgment  to  knuckle  under  an 


market  Just  at  this  time  when  all  those  held  back    all  necessary  if  the  land  has  some  organic  matter  in     get  discouraged — not  until  the  last  card  is  played  an 


will  be  seeking  an  outlet. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  not  only  farmers,  but  every- 
body to  accept  with  confidence  the  work  of  the  Food 
Administration.  We  are  laboring  under  extreme 
difficulties,  under  war  time  requirements,  and  we  can. 
not  always  tell  all  that  we  would  like  to.    All  of  us 


the  way  of  sod. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeding  these  crops, 
either  by  drilling  solid  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  oats 
and  wheat,  or  by  drilling  in  rows  32  to  36  inches 
apart.     The   latter   method    requires   cultivation    in 


there  is  a  show-down.     Nature  can  be  harsh,  yes-' 
but  Nature  can  be  kind.    And  her  average  treatmen 
contains  a  whole  lot  more  of  kindness  than  of  a"' 
thing  else. 

When    It   rains   and    rains— and   then   rains  som^ 
more,  don't  go  down  in  the  cellar  to  gloom.    ^^^      . 


order  to  keep  down  the  weeds.     When  ;Bown  solid 
must  bend  every  effort  to  win  the  war  In  order  "to    about  six  pecks  of  seed  are  required  per  acre.    When     worms  out  of  the  pig  pen,  shoulder  the  fishpole 
make  the  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in."  drilled  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  peeks  per  acre,    have  some  fun  at  the  creek. — J.  T.  Bartlett 
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who  today  is  depending  entirely  on  the  steel  rails  for  Aside  from  top  dressing  these  two   winter  grain 

taking  his  product  to  market,  could  employ  the  public  crops,  which  was  done  this  year  to  a  large  extent, 

highways  to  advantage  and  profit  through  the  medium  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  maximum  amount 

of  the  automobile.     Moreover  it  may  help  very  con-  of  human  food  can  be  secured  from  them.     Cutting 

siderably  to  solve  the  labor  problem  on  many  farms  by  at  the  proper  time,  care  in  getting  the  crop  in  out 

bringing  the  workers  from  a  distance  and  returning  of  the   weather,    threshing   when   fit  and   protecting 
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them  to  their  homes  at  night.  Besides  which,  motor 
cars  help  to  put  us  in  touch  with  one  another,  with  our 
county  agents,  with  the  towns — they  enable  us  to 
stand  together  and  gain  the  advantage  of  the  closer  as- 
sociation which  our  city  brothers  profit  materially  by, 
and  the  lack  of  which  has  frequently  proved  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  farmers.  Edward  T.  Walker. 

Buy,  buy  bonds  or  bye-bye  Liberty. 

Farmer  Representation  Brings  Results 

N  the  first  page  of  this  issue  we  have  an  expres- 
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I T  Is  interesting  to  note  that  an  authority  on  the 
1  distribiiiion  of  automobiles  estimated  at  the  end 
of  1917  that  of  4,200,000  automobiles  in  service  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  1,750,000  belonged 
to  farmers.  That's  an  eye-opener  for  the  average 
American  citizen  who  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  motor  (ar  as  a  luxury  (or  necessity — depending 
on  the  point  of  view)  enjoyed  mostly  by  our  pros- 
perous city  brethren. 

Think  ot  it— nearly  42  percent  of  the  automobiles 
of  this  country  belong  to  the  farmers!  Surely  there's 
a  8ignifi(  ance  to  this  fact  worth  pondering  over. 

In  the  liist  place  it  shows  that  farmers  know  a 
good  thinj;  when  they  see  it  and  are  not  slow  to 
turn  it  to  their  use.  Farmers  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, shrewd  buyers;  as  a  class  the  farmer  is  saving, 
economical,  and  doesn't  buy  to  suit  a  fancy  or 
gratify  a  whim,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers'  42  percent  of  cars  is  being 
put  to  profitable  use  in  meeting  the  critical  problems 
of  food  production  and  distribution  which  face  our 
nation  today. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that 


sion    from    a    good    Pennsylvania    farmer    and 
fruit  raiser   who  was   one  of  twenty-three  men   re- 
cently called  to  Washington  to  consider  agricultural 
questions  with   the   Department  of  Agriculture   and 
the   Food  Administration.     He  has  spoken  of   some 
of  the  vital   things  considered   at  their  conferences 
but   to   publish   entire   the   first   report   which    they 
issued  on  April   6,  would  require  two  of  these  full 
pages.  The  report  Is  a  good  clear  expression  from  men 
with    the    producers'    point    of    view.      Some    things 
which  had  been  done  they  concurred  In,  but  others 
they  thought  should  be  different.     For  Instance  the 
repeal  of  Rule  14  affecting  the  sale  of  hens  was  ad- 
vocated and  it  was  suggested  that  a  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  status  of  the  government 
supply   of   nitrate   of   soda   would   be   productive   of 
good  results.     The  effects  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  that  Rule  14  was  suspended  on  April  20, 
ten  days  before  the  time  set,  and  a  statement  has  been 
issued    by    the    Department    of    Agriculture    regard- 
ing the  nitrate  situation.     It  appears  that  unavoid- 
able   transportation    difficulties    have    delayed    the 
nitrate  shipments.     Up  to  April  16,  only  21,500  tons 
had    been   received,   of   which   southern   farmers   re- 
ceived 17,000  tons — a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  120,000  tons  contracted  for  and  which 
farmers  were  assured  would  be  available  for  spring 
planting. 
Aside  from   membership  on  the  National  Farmer 
^Advisory    Committee,    Mr.    Tyson    is    one    of    the 
two  farmer  representatives  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Food    Administration    at    its    Philadelphia 
headquarters.    He  and  M.  T.  Phillips  are  looking  after 
the   producers'    side    of   the    state    problems.      They 
are  doing  a  work  which  is  hard  to  appreciate  because 
results  are  not  readily  seen.     They  have,   however, 
undoubtedly    saved    and    made    producers    thousands 
of •  dollars  because  of  their  watchfulness  in  heading 
off  schemes  which  those  less  acquainted   with  agri- 
cultural  practices   would   have   suggested   and   advo- 
cated as  the  proper  things  to  do.    When  the  sky  has 
cleared  and  history  has  been  written,  such  men  as 


the  grain  from  moth,  etc.,  should  all  receive  special 
attention  this  year  when  thousands  of  our  allies 
stand  in  line  and  depend  on  America  for  their  share 
of  daily  bread. 

Lend  to  Liberty  or  lose  her. 

WiU  this  Order  Help  You  ? 

A  general   order    was    recently    issued   by    Provost 
Marshal  General  E.  H.  Crowder,  whereby  it  is 
no\y-  possible  to  have  enlisted  men  furloughed  to  the 
farm  for  needed  labor,  especially  during  the  planting 
and  harvesting  seasons.    This  was  sent  for  the  Infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  local  boards  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  that  they  may  carry  out  the  recent 
act  of  Congress.     If  you  can  appear  before  a  notary 
public,  clerk  or  member  of  a  local  or  district  board, 
government    appeal    agent,   judge    advocate   or   post- 
master and  take  affidavit  "that  the  soldier  for  whom 
furlough  is  requested  is  urgently  needed  for  the  time 
asked;  that  he  cannot  be  replaced  without  substantial 
and  material  loss  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
that  his  furlough  is  desired  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  work  on  the  farm,"  you  will  more 
than  likely  receive  help  if  the  soldier  is  willing  to  re- 
turn. He  will  be  granted  leave  without  pay,  but  must 
return  to  his  post  whenever  called.  Neither  enlisted 
men  of  the  rank  of  first  sergeant  or  higher,  nor  those 
who  have  received  preparatory  overseas  orders  will 
be  granted  furloughs.    In  cases  where  the  time  to  be 
consumed  in  traveling  from  the  post  to  the  places  of 
labor  will  not  consume  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
furloughs  may  be  granted  en  bloc  to  men  where  the 
need  for  their  help  is  shown. 

Our  readers  interested  in  securing  help  of  this  kind 
should  make  application  to  their  local  boards  for 
form  1035,  P.  M.  G.  O.,  which  gives  the  directions 
and  is  the  only  order  necessary. 

Every  hundred  kills  a  Hun. 

Raising  Fat — the  Fuel  tor  Fighters 

SOMEONE  has  recently  said,  "the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword — especially  if  it  has  a  pig  in  it." 
More  pens  than  ever  before  In  this  country  will  have 
pigs  In  them  this  year  because  pig-raising  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  patriotic.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  on  April  1st, 
that  there  were  nearly  ten  percent  more  brood  sows 
on  the  farms  than  a  year  ago.  The  losses  of  swine 
of  all  ages  during  the  past  winter  was  less  than  five 
percent,  whereas  a  ten  year  average  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  at  Washington  Is  six  and 
three-quarters  percent.  A  careful  planning  of  forage 
crops  for  the  pigs  this  year  and  a  little  time  and 


the  remaining  58  percent  is  not  being  put  to  as  good     these  two,  who  work  without  either  salary  5r  glory,     ingenuity  in  making  it  available  for  them  will  go 


will  receive  their  just  recognition.  In  the  meantime 
they  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  a  question  and  do  what  they  think  will  help 
most  toward  winning  the  war. 

Bonds  are  the  buy-vyays  to  Berlin. 

The  Coming  Wheat  and  Rye  Crops 

REALIZING  the  seriousness  of  the  present  wheat 
flour  situation,  and  while  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  make  the  present  supply  go  as  far  as  possible,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  reported  outlook  for 
this  year's  crop  is  good  compared  with  last  year. 
Although  wheat  wintered  poorly  in  some  sections  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  adjacent  states,  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  the  average  condition  for  the 
nation  on  April  1st,  as  78.6  percent  compared  with 
63.4  percent  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Calculating 
the  usual  treatment  and  Influences  upon  the  crop 
this  would  give  us  at  harvest  time  about  560,000,000 
bushels  or  142  million  bushels  more  than  last  year's 
estimated  production. 

Rye,  which  is  no  longer  considered  a  wheat  substi- 
tute, but  is  considered   just  as   important,   shows  a 


use  generally— for  we  cannot  forget  that  it  includes 
the  four  or  five  cars  belonging  to  a  single  wealthy 
individual— bought  to  satisfy  a  whim  and  used  only 
as  and  when  fancy  dictates — the  joy  riders'  machines 
and  the  cars  of  fashionable  women  and  irresponsible 
young  scions.  * 

In  the  .second  place  these  surprising  figures  show 
that  the  farmer  has  the  money  to  buy  what  h^  wants 
and  needs— a  fact  that  was  considerably  in  question 
'I'^t  so  many  years  ago.  And  automobiles  are  sold 
for  cash— not  on  credit — as  a  rule.  A  million  and 
three-qurrters  of  our  good  farmers  thought  an  automo- 
I'iie  a  good  investment  In  their  business  and  had  the 
cash  in  liand  to  act  on  that  conviction. 

The  v\ar  Is  curtailing  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers' output  this  year  and  we  believe  it  to  be  their 
patriotic  duty  to  distribute  their  limited  product 
*here  it  will  do  the  most  good  In  meeting  the  situ- 
ation the  war  has  created.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  secure  all  the 
inachines  that  are  needed  for  actively  carrying  on  the 

a'";  this  demand  being  supplied  the  farmer's  needs 
^•■^  next  in  Importance.  Many  manufacturers  have 
already  shown   their   appreciation    of   this   and   are 

"•■ning  their  output  in  the  farmer's  direction— a,n     .       „    .     ^t 

should  realize  that  the  farmer  must  be  given  all  the     hlgl;er  average  condition,  85.8   percent,   than  whe^t,     will  find  much  of  value  In  Farmers   Bulletin  No 


long  way  toward  filling  the  pork  barrel  next  fall. 
Every  Bond  is  a  nail  in  the  Kaiser's  coffin. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

For  a  good  garden  treatise,  from  Its  desirability  to 
storing  its  products.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  937,  "The 
Farm  Garden  In  the  North,"  would  be  hard  to  sur- 
pass. It  contains  54  pages.  Is  fully  Illustrated  and 
covers  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

Seventeen  photographs  showing  the  various  steps 
In  making  butter  on  the  farm  add  an  unusual  value 
to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  876.  The  pictures  are  fully 
explained  in  23  pages  of  text,  telling  in  detail  the 
correct  method  to  use. 

A  copy  of  "Farm  Home  Conveniences,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  927,  should  be  In  the  possession  of  every 
homemaker.  It  contains  31  pages  which  are  fully 
Illustrated  with  Ideas  which  can  readily  be  installed 
In  a  home  by  anyone  handy  with  tools. 

"The  Principles  of  the  Liming  of  Soils,"  is  an  in- 
teresting 29-page  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  921.  It 
gives  Information  about  the  materials  used  In  liming 
and  the  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of  lime. 

Fruit  growers,  both  commercial  and  for  home  use, 
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^^^  he  ran  use  before  any  attention  Is  paid  to  the 

'^r  pleasure  cars  for  the  towns. 
^^And  farmerK  who  are  not  utilizing  the  automobile 
y^^^  I'onsider  the  question  now   as  never   before. 
^ransportation    Ig    dally    becoming    a    more    serious 
roar'*^"  ^"^  ^^®  automobile  is  helping  out  the  rall- 


practlcally  the  same  condition  as  this  time 
last  year.  This  Is  lower,  however,  than  the  aver- 
age condition  on  April  1,  for  ten  years  back.  For- 
castlng  production  at  harvest  time  In  the  same  way 
as  wheat,  the  Bureau  estimates  the  rye  crop  will 
total    approximately    86,000,000    bushels,    or    almost 


and  traction  lines  materially;  many  a  farmer  ^26.000,000  more  than  last  year. 


entitled,  "Information  for  Fruit  Growers  About  In- 
secticides, Spraying  Apparatus  and  Important  Insect 
Pests."  It  contains  99  pages  and  Is  fully  Illustrated, 
showing  up-to-date  methods. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Garden  in  May 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


With  the  coining  of  May  the  spring 
has  advanced  up  the  coast  and  has 
stirred  the  northern  gardeners  and 
every  one  feels  like  digging  and  hoe- 
ing. Of  course,  in  some  sections,  there 
is  stiU  i5ome  risk  from  frost  returning, 
but  as  a  rule  we  can  now  plant  seed  of 
the  tender  vegetables  and  transplant 
some  things  that  it  was  not  safe  to  set 
out  in  April. 

The  asparagus  bed  will  now  be  put- 
ting up  its  shoots,  stout  or  lean,  accord- 
ing as  you  have  fed  or  starved  it.  In 
cutting  the  shoots,  cut  down  close  to 
the  crown  of  the  roots,  but  take  care 
not  to  injure  the  new  shoots  that  are 
just  starting.  Careless  cutting  may 
cause  a  very  considerable  loss  in  the 
crop. 

Make  the  first  plstnting  of  string 
beans  in  the  Philadelphia  section  and 
keep  up  the  succession  planting  south- 
ward. My  rule  is  to  plant  but  one  50 
foot  row  at  a  time  and  plant  another 
row  as  soon  as  the  first  is  well  up  and 
has  made  first  leaves. 

Uma  beans,  too,  should  now  be  in 
the  ground.  In  planting  the  large 
white  lima  varieties  it  is  best  to  stick 
the  bean,  eye  down,  into  the  soil  and 
barely  cover  it.  The  small  lima  beans 
and  the  varieties  of  the  potato  lima  like 
the  Dreer's  and  Fordhook  can  be  drop- 
ped like  any  other  seed.  Here  in  lower 
Maryland  we  find  that  the  small  lima 
in  far  more  prolific  than  the  large  lima, 
and  we  think  is  a  better  bean.  Of  the 
bush  varieties  the  Fordhook  is  the  best. 
Henderson's  bush  lima  belongs  to  the 
small  lima  class,  and  is  about  the 
earliest.  I  grow  the  climbing  varieties 
either  on  my  wire  fence  or  on  chicken 
wire  netting  stretched  to  stakes.  This 
is  better  and  neater  than  poles. 

Thin  the  early  beets  to  three  inches 
before  they  get  too  crowded.  You  can 
transplant  the  thinnings  if  you  choose, 
though  I  never  do,  but  endeavor  to  have 
plenty  from  the  seed. 

Chard  is  the  best  substitute  for  spin- 
ach, and  a  short  row  will  furnish 
enough  for  an  average  family.  I  plant 
the  seed  moderately  thick  and  thin 
out  and  use  the  thinnings  for  greens, 
and  later  we  pull  the  leaves  and  stalk 
like  we  do  rhubarb. 

The  plants  of  the  succession  cabbages 
should  now  be  set  and  pushed  along  to 
follow  up  the  Early  Wakefield  and  the 
last  of  the  month  sow  seed  for  the  late 
varieties  and  nearly  a  month  later  in 
lower  Maryland. 

In  the  North,  where  the  early  fall 
celery  can  be  grown,  the  plants  should 
now  be  ready  to  set,  I  noted  that  in 
northern  Ohio,  about  Cleveland,  this 
crop  of  celery  is  planted  in  rows  less 
than  two  feet  apart  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  thickly  packed  with 
manure.  No  cultivation  is  done,  but 
overhead  irrigation  is  used,  and  when 
the  plants  are  well  developed  the 
blanching  is  done  by  setting  boards  on 
edge  on  each  side  of  the  rows. 

Here  in  lower  Maryland  we  grow 
only  the  winter  crop,  from  seed  sown  in 
April  and  which  should  now  be  trans- 
planted to  beds  with  more  room  to  de- 
velop till  time  to  set  in  the  garden.  This 
is  here  about  tbe  last  of  July  or  early 
August,  and  in  the  climate  of  Philadel- 
phia from  10th  to  15th  of  July. 

As  the  cauliflowers  show  heading 
they  will  need  to  hare  plenty  of  water 
if  the  weather  turns  dry.  Side  appli- 
cations of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  of 
great  help  in  hurrying  them  into  head. 
Protect  the  heads  from  the  hot  sun  by 
bending  the  leaves  over  them. 

With  plenty  of  stable  manure  broad- 
cast you  can  use  some  fertilizer  in  the 


hills  for  the  canteloupes  and  cucumbers. 
These  and  the  summer  squashes  are  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  the  striped  or  spotted 
Diabrotica  beetles  just  as  they  come 
through  the  ground.  Keep  the  hills 
dusted  with  any  light  dust,  I  use 
fine  acid  phosphate  or  fine  bone  flour. 
If  the  young  plants  are  kept  covered 
with  the  dust  the  beetles  cannot  do 
much,  but  it  is  still  better  to  kill  them 
by  mixing  one  part  of  lead  arsenate 
powder  in  50  parts  of  the  dust.  After 
the  early  varieties  of  corn,  like  the 
Golden  Bantam  and  Golden  Cream,  suc- 
cession crops  of  Stowell  evergreen 
should  be  kept  up  till  late  July. 

Egg  plants  I  grow  in  pots,  shifting 
from  two  and  one-half  inch  to  four 
inch  in  size  and  getting  large  plants 
for  setting.  Here  we  set  them  after  the 
middle  of  May,  but  early  June  is  time 
enough  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
I  use  both  the  Black  Beauty  and  the 
New  York  Improved.  The  Black  Beauty 
is  earlier  and  prolific,  while  the   New 


the  best  size  for  pickling.  It  bears 
from  June  till  frost. 

Here  we  find  that  parsnips  and  salsify 
are  better  sown  in  early  June.  North- 
ward they  should  go  in  early  in  May. 
Here  they  would  get  overgrown. 

Give  the  tall  peas  some  support. 
Chicken  wire  netting  is  best,  or  a  woven 
wire  fence.  Follow  the  early  peas  at 
once  with  later  crops. 

Fighting  the  potato  bugs  is  very  im- 
portant. I  prefer  to  add  one  pound  of 
lead  arsenate  powder  to  50  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  spray  with  this 
so  that  we  prevent  the  early  blight  and 
kill  the  bugs  as  well. 

Set  tomato  plants  that  have  been 
hardened  off  in  the  cold  frames.  Here 
we  set  these  in  April  after  the  middle 
of  the  month  and  keep  some  in  reserve 
in  case  of  disaster.  The  succession  crop 
should  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted 
to  grow  strong  for  setting  early  In 
June.  Then  the  last  of  the  month  I 
sow  seed  for  the  latest  crop  that  will 
come  In  in  September. 

Succession  sowings  of  radishes 
should  be  made   frequently  till   middle 


of  May  as  the  early  ones  soon  get  pithy. 
If  desired,  some  of  the  summer  radishes 
can  be  sown  now;  the  Chartier  is  one 
of  the  best  of  these. 

Keep  blossom  heads  cut  from  the 
rhubarb  as  soon  as  seen.  The  Linnaeus 
is  the  best  variety. 


Car* fully  gradtd,  uniform  and  attractive  buneht*  bring  httt  rtturn*  from  atparagna 

York  Improved  has  a  stronger  constitu- 
tion and  makes  larger  and  more  showy 
fruits.  As  the  weather  gets  too  warm 
for  lettuce  it  is  well  to  have  some 
curled  endive  for  the  hot  summer  salad. 
These  plants  can  still  be  grown  and 
when  large  enough  set  in  beds  like  let- 
tuce and  blanched  by  tying  the  leaves 
together. 

Leeks  in  the  seed  bed  should  be 
thinned,  and  grown  on  strongly  until 
time  to  transplant  in  July  for  winter 
use. 

Brussels  sprouts  and  kohl  rabi  I  pre- 
fer to  have  for  fall  crop,  though  in 
cooler  sections  they  may  be  made  early 
by  early  sowing. 

For  setting  in  May,  the  Hanson  and 
the  Wonderful  lettuces  are  far  better 
than  the  butter  varieties,  as  they  do 
not  bolt  to  bloom  so  readily  In  warm 
weather.  To  make  good  lettuce  the  soil 
must  be  rich  and  the  plants  pushed  by 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  no 
lack  of  water. 

If  not  sown  in  April  seed  of  onions 
for  sets  can  be  sown  early  in  May.  Sow 
them  very  thick  in  the  rows  as  the  sets 
need  not  be  larger  than  a  boy's  play- 
ing marble.  Keep  the  growing  onions 
absolutely  clean  of  grass,  and  work  the 
soil  from  them  to  allow  the  bulbs  to 
form  on  the  surface. 

Plant  okra  for  soup  and  for  boiling 
as  a  green  vegetable.  They  start  rather 
slowly,  but  grow  wonderfully  as  the 
weather  gets  warm.  Perkins  early 
green  pod  is  the  best. 

Sweet  peppers  should  now  be  set.  I 
use  only  the  Pimiento.  It  is  the  sweet- 
est of  peppers,  and  wonderfully  prolific. 
I  formerly  planted  the  Ruby  King,  but 
have  found  the  Pimiento  better  and  just 


Spraying  Protects  Vegetables 

To  insure  satisfactory  crops,  the  gar- 
dener must  be  prepared  to  defend  his 
plants  against  insect  and  disease  ene> 
mies  during  the  growing  season.  Spray- 
ing is  the  best  means  of  doing  this  In 
most  cases,  but  the  gardener  must 
understand  what  sprays  to  use,  when 
and  how  they  are  applied,  and  how  the 
various  mixtures  are  prepared.  J.  T. 
Rosa,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  offers  the  following  sugges- 
tions on  spraying  vegetables. 

For  diseases  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  standard  con- 
trol. This  is  made  in  small  quantities 
by  dissolving  one  pound  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  one  pound  unslacked  lime 
each  in  six  gallons  of  water  and  pouring 
the  two  solutions  together.  All  the 
mixture  made  up  in  this  way  must  be 
used  the  same  day,  but  the  separate 
stock  solutions  can  be  kept  on  hand  in- 
definitely, and  mixed  as  desired.  Such 
diseases  as  potato  blight,  celery  and 
bean  blight,  rust,  and  several  diseases 
on  tomatoes  as  well  as  many  other 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  during  the  growing 
season  with  bordeaux. 

The  chewing  insects,  such  as  potato 
beetles,  cucumber  bugs,  flea  beetles  and 
cabbage  worms  are  controlled  by  cover- 
ing the  plants  with  a  coat  of  some 
arsenical  spray,  as  calcium  arsenate,  at 


the  rate  of  two  ounces  of  the  powdered 
form  to  four  gallons  of  water,  tv? 
will  form  a  protective  film  over 
plant  so  that  the  insect  will  receive** 
poisonous  dose.  This  poison  can  be  aT 
plied  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bordea  1 
spray,  adding  the  proper  amount  to  t^j 
Bordeaux  mixture,  after  first  dissolvin!! 
the  powder  in  a  little  warm  water.  Thhi 
poison  can  also  be  applied  In  powderejl 
form,  dusting  the  plants  while  they 
wet  with  dew.  Paris  green,  one  part 
20  parts  of  lime,  is  a  good  material  Jl 
use  for  dusting.  | 

The  sucking  insects,  such  as  thij 
numerous  different  kinds  of  lice 
killed  with  a  contact  insecticli„ 
which  kills  by  burning  or  smotherinf! 
the  insect  by  direct  contact.  NicotinJ 
sulphate  serves  this  purpose  well.  OnJ 
ounce  to  five  gallons  of  water  is  nnj 
strength  to  use,  either  alone  or  cooil 
blned  with  Bordeaux  or  arsenlctij 
sprays. 

A  small  compressed  air  knapsack! 
sprayer  is  the  most  convenient  meani 
of  spraying  the  vegetable  garden,  u 
well  as  a  few  fruit  trees  and  floweit 
These  hold  from  three  to  five  galloni 
of  spray  and  are  very  convenient  and 
effective,  if  equipped  with  a  four  foot! 
extension  rod,  and  a  good  nozzle. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Orr,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  co-oporating  wlti 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  New  Jer. 
sey   Department   of   Agriculture  in  ai 
experimental  automobile  express  service 
from  South  Jersey  points  to  New  Yort  I 
It  is  planned  now  to  try  It  out  begin.! 
ning   May    1,    from   Mlllvillp,  Vlneland,] 
Hammonton    and    Lakewood.     Expert' 
enced  auto  truck  men  say  the  plan  ii| 
feasible. 


"For   the  Land's   Sake   use  Bowker'r 
fertilizers.     They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 
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For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  wue 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-AltSENATE 

—anew  combination  which  bidsWr 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nateof  Lead  and  Bordeaux  Lendrnix- 
turea.ln  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  la  more  powerful  and  much  les*  e«- 
penaive.  1  gallon  and  AVi  Iba.  maket 
150  gallona  of  apray. 

Send  for  circular 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Af /».  Chemista 
SO  Church  Sc     Dcpt.R        New  York 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Mhlpmenta   wanted.      Also  potatoPB.  "PP'*?;^ %<•* 
poultry  and  all  produce.    Prompt  return*,  n'B"  »   ^ 

r««4  •■«    rertlli*«r  lla«h«  N)Uirm  ••  ■ 
cash  prices.    What  have  you  to  offer*       -fc.i- 
Cllbba  A  Br«.,  3SS  N.  Front  Hi.,  ■*■' 


Attractive  Borne  lI.r'"^:llt.'".'"S5»"^] 

near  Oeorge  School  and  Newtown.  R'''''"  n„i,  rod 
miles  from  Phlla.  Train  and  fo'''^  J^""!;^!  F»riD«'' 
roads.  16600.  Address  'Owner."  The  Pr»ul<»i  ' 


Peach  Prospects  for  1918 

From  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
nmniercial  peach  orchards  on  April  1, 
h   Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  at  Wash- 
ington, has  issued  the  following  state- 

'"-Tbe  New  York  peach  crop  prospects 
,  ry  from  a  failure  in  Wayne  County, 
to  almost  a  full  crop  in  the  Youngstown 
district  of  Niagara  County.  Western 
vgw  York  will  have  less  than  50  percent 
f  a  crop,  while  the  Hudson  Valley  crop 
is  a  failure.  The  New  England  peach 
crop  i«  practically  a  failure,  due  to 
severe  winter  killing.  New  Jersey  indi- 
cates  a  15  percent  lower  condition  than 
last  yepr.  The  Delaware  commercial 
peach  production  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
"The  combined  commercial  peach  crop 
of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  bulk  of  which  is  located 
tributary  to  the  Upper  Potomac  and 
Cumberland  Valleys,  is  estimated  at  1,- 
881.000  bushels  as  compared  to  1,938,000 
for  1917,  or  practically  the  same  as  last 
year.  West  Virginia  Indicates  a  higher 
crop  than  in  1917,  while  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  indicate  a  lighter  crop." 


The  New  Explosive  Regulations 

In  order  to  keep  dangerous  explosives 
out  of  the  hands  of  plotters  and  alien 
enemies,  Congress  recently  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  users  of  and  dealers  In  ex- 
plosives to  take  out  a  government 
license.  Before  a  dealer  can  sell  any 
explosives,  he  must  have  a  license.  Be- 
fore a  purchaser  can  purchase  any  ex- 
plosives, either  from  a  dealer  or  a  manu- 
facturer, he  must  have  a  license.  Be- 
fore a  customer  can  secure  delivery 
from  a  railroad  company  of  any  ex- 
plosives shipped  to  him,  he  must  show 
the  railroad  agent  his  license. 

This  does  not  mean  in  any  way  that 
the  government  wants  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  explosives  for  the  many  new 
labor  saving  methods  now  found  for  It. 
The  law  is  merely  a  wartime  necessity 
and  should  be  regarded  favorably. 

The  license  costs  but  twenty-five  cents 
and  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
licensing  agents  located  In  every  state 
and  every  county.  As  a  general  thing, 
county  clerks  are  licensing  agents. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C ,  in  charge  of  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  federal  licensing 
agents,  will  gladly  appoint  such  a:;ents 
wherever  needed.  They  do  net  wish  to 
compel  any  one  to  travel  a  long  distance 
to  the  foiinty  seat  in  order  to  get  a 
license.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  to 
secure  those  appointments  is  to  write 
Mr.  p.  s.  Peabody,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Washington,  suggesting  the  name  of 
a  reputable,  loyal  American  citizen, 
such  as  a  notary  public  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  that  Is,  some  one  authorized  to 
administer  oaths,  and  suggest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  person  as  a  licensor. 


brood  rearing  and  to  full  strength  so 
that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
earliest  honey  flows. 

Pennsylvania  should  have  at  least  one 
hundred  beekeepers  with  one  thousand 
colonies  each.  In  addition  to  the  many 
smaller  apiaries.  Ten  times  the  present 
number  of  colonies  would  not  exhaust 
the  supply  of  nectar  produced  by  blooms 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

Fruit  growers  should  remember  the 
valuable  and  necessary  services  per- 
formed by  bees  In  pollination  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  annual  sugar  con- 
sumption of  this  country  of  about  ninety 
pounds  per  capita  could  be  reduced  one- 
half  by  replacing  with  honey,  which  Is 
much  more  digestible  and  nourishing, 
if  the  nectar  of  flowers  now  allowed  to 
waste  could  be  harvested  by  bees  every- 
where. 


Who  Has  a  Reply  to  This  ? 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:  So  many  ways 
of  economy  that  are  written  about  are 
just  what  the  farmer's  wives  have 
learned  to  do  before  the  war.  If  they 
would  make  ends  meet.  So  many  ways, 
also,  are  told  of  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
saving  of — like  baking  potatoes  to  save 
fat.  Sometimes  it  Is  the  trimmings  that 
count.  What  would  Mrs.  H.  H.  eat  with 
her  potatoes?  I  believe  there  is  more 
saving  in  using  good  judgment  about 
the  quantities  to  cook.  Many  of  the 
published  war  menus  would  be  utterly 
out  of  the  question  for  housewives  doing 
their  own  work;  for  instance,  one  menu 
that  I  read  for  dinner  on  meatless  day 
had  15  different  dishes  and  13  ingredi- 
ents in  one  stew.  I  believe  less  high- 
paid  officials  And  less  nonsense  printed, 


and  common  sense  saving  being  left  to 
farmers  and  their  wives,  would  save 
our  country  more  money  than  so  many 
foolish  recipes  telling  of  things  no 
ordinary   housekeeper  could    prepare. 

What  intelligent  farmers  ever  failed 
to  gather  their  rubbish  In  tHe  spring 
and  sell  what  was  saleable?  When  I 
read  in  a  farm  paper  of  gathering  up 
two  tons  of  scrap  iron  I  concluded  they 
must  be  very  shiftless  to  let  that 
amount  accumulate.  If  the  government 
would  save  on  fat-salaried  officials,  food 
Inspectors,  food  directors,  and  fool  ad- 
visers, and  leave  us  plain  country  people 
to  plan  our  Own  economies,  as  we  surely 
are  capable  of  doing,  we  country  farm- 
ers might  have  some  money  for  Liberty 
Bonds,  Thrift  Stamps,  etc. — E.  A.  B., 
New  York. 
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Beekeepers  Had  Good  Year 

"Never  In  the  history  of  the  country 
nave  beekeepers  profited  so  well  from 
Jneir  work  as  in  1917."  Is  the  report 
from  Prof  j  q  ganders.  Economic 
Zoologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    "Some  of  our  best 

«ekeeper8  cleared  upward  of  three  and 
^our  thousand    dollars;    and    only    the 

Dialler  .size  of  our  best  apiaries  limited 
JJ«  profits  to  these  figures."  Honey  Is 
J"  sreat  demand  at  double  normal  prices 
^^d  some  of  the  large  New  York  State 
^»<^pors  made  upward  of  ten  thous- 
'^l  dollars  last  year. 

Plac°^r"'^  of-ders  for  honey  hare  been 
.^.  ,  ''y  European  nations  In  America 
Z,  ^''^'^  ^"-^P  *8  all  taken  at  this 
effort  ^"'  ''^®^®®P®'*«  should  make  every 
•^  to  rush  their  colonies  toward  early 
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Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  market  for  live  stock  and  meat 
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In  Swift  S^  Company's 
1918  Year  Book.  Sent  FREE 
on  request.    Write  for  copy 

'IPHIS  book  presents,  clearly  and  frankly,  a  study 
*  of  live  stock  buying  and  meat  selling — a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  market  conditions  that  determine  the  prices 
you  get  for  your  live  stock. 

It  describes  the  producing  and  marketing  steps  from 
your  farm  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  explains 
also  how  the  part  played  by  Swift  8b  Company 
enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  live  stock  the  highest 
market  figures. 

The  full  value  to  you,  of  this  part  played  by  Swift 
&  Company — ^how  it  affords  you  a  ready  cash  market 
for  your  live  stock,  and  how  it  passes  along  the  meat 
products  to  the  consumer  on  the  lowest  operating 
expense  and  profit  and  with  highest  efficiency — is 
shown  in  this  book. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Swift  &  Company's  1918 
Year  Book  now — ^a  postal  will  do.  Every  page 
presents  facts  that  you  as  a  stockman  and  farmer 
should  know. 


\ 


Address   Swift  &  Company 

4121  Packers  Avenue 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift   &    Company,    U.  S 
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I  HE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


A  Potato  and  Alfalfa  Rotation 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


One  of  the  features  of  good  manage- 
ment on  the  farm  consists  in  growing 
those  crops  whiih  will  follow  each  other 
with  the  least  expense  for  preparation 
of  the  soil.  Further,  certain  crops  do 
especially  well  when  followed  by 
others.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
case  of  potatoes  and  alfalfa.  The  prepa- 
ration and  care  of  the  soil  during  the 
growing  season  of  the  potatoes  seems  to 
put  it  in  ideal  condition  for  the  seeding 
of  alfalfa  or  clover.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  generally  well  sup- 
plied with  plant  food  and  organic  mat- 
ter for  the  potatoes,  and  the  frequent 
tillage  through  the  summer  tends  to 
liberate  plant  food  and  conserve  moist- 
ure, which  are  so  necessary  in  getting  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa. 

Another  reason  for  combining  these 
two  crops  in  the  rotation  is  that  the 
acreage  of  potatoes  and  alfalfa  on  a 
single  farm  is  likely  to  be  quite  small, 
siflce  considerable  labor  and  expense  is 
necessary  in  handling  them.  Further- 
more, alfalfa  does  not  maintain  a  stand 
for  many  years  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  counti-y.  On  the  lighter  types  of 
soil,  alfalfa  does  well  for  two  or  three 
years.  Likewise,  early  potatoes  do  well 
on  such  soil.  A  rotation  then  which 
will  include  both  alfalfa  and  early  pota- 
toes is  one  where  considerable  labor  is 
saved  in  fitting  the  soil,  and  the  residue 
plant  food  from  the  potato  crop  can  be 


used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
alfalfa.  For  example,  a  small  rotation, 
consisting  of  two  years  alfalfa  and  one 
year  potatoes,  might  be  followed  on 
many  farms.  Since  the  early  potatoes 
are  harvested  in  July,  there  is  ample 
time  for  preparing  the  land  for  alfalfa. 
If  the  potatoes  have  been  kept  free  from 
weeds  the  land  may  be  disked  and  har- 
rowed after  digging,  which  will  be  all 
the  preparation  necessary. 

It  is  a  question  whether  It  would  be 
better  to  plant  com  one  year  following 
alfalfa  and  then  follow  the  corn  by  pota- 
toes. Some  hold  the  idea  that  the 
potatoes  will  not  make  as  good  use  of 
the  alfalfa  sod  as  will  corn.  If  corn 
is  included  in  the  rotation,  then  we 
would  have  alfalfa  two  years,  corn  one 
year  and  potatoes  one  year,  then 
back  to  alfalfa  again.  This  style 
of  rotation  would  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age farmer  since  the  acreage  of  the 
alfalfa  and  potatoes  is  generally  small 
and  the  fields  may  be  located  near  the 
farm  buildings  so  that  the  minimum 
haul  is  required  for  such  bulky  crops 
as  potatoes  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  chief 
features  of  such  a  plan  are  the  saving  of 
labor  in  preparing  the  land  for  alfalfa, 
a  better  use  of  residue  fertilizer  follow- 
ing potatoes,  which  in  turn  lessens  the 
cost  of  plant  food  for  the  alfalfa,  and 
finally  the  certainty  of  getting  a  stand 
on  land  prepared  in  this  way. 


Plowing  with  Three  Horses 
By  hitching  a  third  horse  to  a  two- 
borse  walking  plow  a  man  can  cover  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  more  per  day, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  makes  a  difference  of 
about  five  acres  in  twenty  days,  or  a 
saving  of  from  two  to  three  days'  work, 
which  is  a  big  consideration  during  the 
busy  season  and  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  big  crop  and  a  small  one. 
It  may  mean  also  that  an  extra  man 
does  not  have  to  be  hired. 

If  the  size  of  the  plow  can  be  increased 
along  with  the  addition  of  the  extra 
horse,  the  gain  will  be  even  greater. 
Averages  for  the  whole  country  as  re- 
ported by  the  department  show  that  a 
two-horse  12-inch  plow,  plowing  six 
inches  deep,  covers  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  acres  a  day,  and  a  three-horse, 
IG-inch  plow,  two  and  one-half  acres,  a 
gain  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
per  day.  The  value  of  this  gain  when 
but  a  few  days  are  available  for  spring 
work,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  of  utmost 
Importance  in  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  land  prepared  for  seed  and  in 
giving  the  early  crop  a  start. 


Sweet  Corn  a  Profitable  Crop 
The  truck  farmers  of  New  Jersey  be- 
lieve that  sweet  corn  should  be  a  proflt- 
©ble  crop  this  season.  The  scarcity  of 
Beed  may  limit  the  acreage  planted, 
while  the  demand  should  be  heavy,  as 
green  corn  Is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
meat,  wheat,  etc.  Furthermore,  thou- 
sands of  housewives  are  learning  to  can 
and  dry  green  corn  for  winter  use  ac- 
cording  to  improved  methods. 

Economical  production  depends  large- 
ly on  the  judicious  use  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  fertilizer  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  maximum  crop.  Most 
growers  in  New  Jersey  use  from  600  to 
1000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  at 
planting  time,  care  being  taken  to  get  it 
Just  far  enough  away  from  the  seed  so 
as  not  to  injure  germination.  The  fer- 
tilizer generally  used  this  year  contains 
about  3  percent  of  nitrogen,  9  percent 


of  phosphoric  acid  and  0  to  2  percent 
of  potash.  This  gives  the  sweet  corn 
a  quick,  vigorous  start  and  the  lov/  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  does  not  encourage 
excessive  stalk  growth  or  delayed  ma- 
turity. The  generous  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  makes  the  corn  productive 
and  hastens  maturity.  Mr.  R.  W.  De 
Baun,  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  recommends 
that  if  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  seems  to  warrant  it,  a  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  (75  to  100  pounds 
per  acre)  may  be  applied  between  the 
rows  just  as  the  tassels  begin  to  appear. 
This  quickly  available  niitrogen  will 
hasten  maturity,  make  the  ears  much 
larger  and  produce  dark  green  attrac- 
tive husks. 


Soy  Beans  for  Pennsylvania 
The  soy  bean  plant  requires  at  least 
fair  drainage  and  does  best  in  a  soil 
that  is  alkaline,  or  at  least  not  decidedly 
acid.  For  best  results  inoculation  is 
necessary  where  soy  beans  have  not 
been  grown  before.  Some  soil  transfer 
method  is  surer  than  the  use  of  pure 
cultures. 

Soy  beans  should  be  planted  about 
corn  planting  time.  If  planted  early 
and  the  ground  becomes  cold  and  wet 
before  the  seeds  germinate,  they  are 
likely  to  rot.  The  full  growing  season, 
however,  is  required  for  the  beans  ex- 
cept in  southeastern  and  southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

C.  'F.  Noll,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
periment Station,  said  the  leading 
varieties  in  yield  of  seed  in  that  local- 
ity are  Ebony,  Chestnut,  Medium  Yellow 
(or  Mongol),  Ito  San,  Ohio  10015,  Am- 
herst and  Manchuria;  in  yield  of  hay, 
Ohio  7496,  Ohio  10015.  Chestnut,  Medium 
Green,  Ohio  9035.  Ohio  9016  and  Am- 
herst. Ito  San  is  the  earliest  of  the 
varieties  commonly  advertised  by  seeds- 
men, and  will  mature  seed  almost  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  Chestnut  and 
Manchuria  are  only  about  a  week  later. 
Good  varieties  for  forage  In  northern 
Pennsylvania    are    those    giving    good 


yields  of  hay  at  the  experiment  station. 
In  the  southeastern  and  southwestern 
counties,  Wilson  Medium  Green,  Peking, 
Early  Brown  and  Mongol  are  satisfac- 
tory for  hay  or  seed.  Hollybrook  is 
good  for  hay.  Mammoth  Yellow,  so 
commonly  advertised,  is  too  late  for 
Pennsylvania  conditions  except  as  for- 
age or  green  manure  in  the  southeast- 
ern part. 


Care  of  the  Tractor 

If  the  tractor  burns  kerosene,  the  oil 
should  be  drained  from  the  crank  case 
often,  at  least  after  fifteen  hours'  work. 
Kerosene  is  not  all  vaporized  and  that 
part  which  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder 
in  a  liquid  state  will  pass  by  the  piston 
rings  and  get  into  the  oil  in  the  crank 
case.  '  / 

When  kerosene  gets  into  the  bearings 
of  an  engine,  oil  is  driven  out.  A  heavy 
grade  of  gas  engine  cylinder  oil  in  the 
kerosene  engine  should  be  used. 

Just  before  stopping  the  kerosene  en- 
gine, turn  the  kerosene  off  and  run  on 
gasoline  in  order  to  have  the  carburetor 
full  of  gasoline  when  ready  to  start. 
Many  engines  will  crank  on  kerosene 
when  they  are  hot,  but  this  is  a  poor 
policy  because  of  the  effect  of  kerosene 
on  oil. 

When  you  want  to  fiush  or  wash  out 
the  crank  case  of  the  tractor  motor, 
use  the  garden  hose.  Water  never 
spoiled  an  engine. 

Remember  that  knocks  should  be 
looked  after  when  they  first  occur  and 
that  oil  and  grease  are  cheaper  than 
machinery.  This  advice  is  offered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Depart- 
ment of  Agrronomy. 


GET  A 


WITTE 


SAVE 
$15  TO 

$200 


**KERO-Oir  ENGINE 

HaT«  More  Power- 
Do  your  work  easier 
—Get  a  better  engine 
—At  less  cost — Make 
more  money  —  Save 

more  fuel  --  lmma<liat»  I  _ 
Shipment  Direct  from  FactoryTjJT 
long  waiting— Five- Year  Guarantep 
^90-Day  Trial-Hundreds  of  EnS 
-2  to  22  H-P.-all  styles-ReaK 
Ship  — Suit  yourself  as  to  teni- 
Cash  — or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY#S?a 
DOWN  »«»u: 

..    ;  .  youallaboutenginesand 

fuels,  and  why  I  can  sell  a  better 
engine  at  wholesale  factory  price. 

I  ship  everywhere  In  the  U.S.— guarantee  Baft 
delivery— save  you  $15  to  $200.  1  canehipbi* 
engrinea— or  small  en^nes— on  vir«  onW 
Writs  me  today-ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea.^^ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2545  Oakland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  No 
2545  Empire  Bldg^      Pittsburgh,  Pi. 

l«r|M«  Cselushr*   Cmrifi*  Manufacturw 
toth^World  S«lllii«  DlrMt  to  th«  Umt. 


"Lime  and  legumes  make  a  good  pre- 
scription for  a  soil  lacking  nitrogen." 


SEE-SAW 

Concrete  Mixer 

A  new  idea  that  tnkes  tbe  backacln-  aud  wetfm 
out  of  tbe  work.  Will  pay  for  ttRelf  on  od«j<id. 
▲  batch  mixer  tbat  naves  5<)(i  of  the  icuifDt.  hmtt 
than  a  barrel  mixer  for  blocks,  tile,  n  po«u,  etc. 
The  men  like  it.  Price,  |16. 
HlUalde  Hprayer  Co..  Chariot  teNvlIle.  VlrclDU, 


No  Worry 
About  Harvest. 


■  Jma^ 


\^MVf    ■ . 


.*  * 


LJAVE  you  no- 
•■•-*•    ticed     how 
discussion    of  the 
food  supply  situa- 
tion seems  to  center      '"'Atf^J 
around    the    number 
of  acres  it  is  possible 
to  plant  rather  than 
around  the  harvesting 
of  those  planted  acres? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
wonderful,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the    ^  _^ 

inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  that  *^» 

the  American  public  takes  the  harvest*  ^ 

ing  of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 
planted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sole  question  now  is, 
••How  many  acres  can  we  plant?"  The  power  and  help  re- 
quired by  the  planting  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne 
binders  and  binder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  be  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  graio  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  light, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7, 
and  a  7  better  than  a  6  or  5  because  the  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  There  is  a  limit,  you  know,  to 
the  dependability  of  repaired  machines,  while  a  new  one  is 
absolutely  reliable. 

Through  our  90  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  dealers,  wo 
furnish  promptly  either  new  machines  or  repairs  for  old 
ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for  any 
help  we  can  give  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  grain  crop— 
the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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Farm  Sanitation 

W.    FRANK    BECK,    M.    D. 

(This  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Beck 
at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Penna. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which 
hod II  he  is  the  consulting  sanitarian.) 

There  is  no  subject  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  human  race,  than  that 
of  sanitation,  and  its  relation  to  cause 
and  prevention  of  diseases.  Up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  sanitation 
was  nothing  but  theory  and  now  it  is 
followed  with  such  extraordinary 
interest  and  is  so  important  that 
preventive  medicine,  public  hy- 
giene and  sanitary  laws,  are  be- 
coming household  words.  Since  I 
started  the  practice  of  medicine,  so 
many  mysteries  concerning  disease 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  life  has 
been  made  so  much  safer,  that  we  now 
link  sanitation  with  health  and  happi- 
ness. About  90  percent  of  the  deaths 
are  caused  by  diseases  of  some  kind,  and 
this  i3  due  largely  to  disregarding  the 
laws  of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

Sanitation  of  farms  and  country 
homes  is  now  so  closely  linked  to  that 
of  the  city,  that  these  problems  should 
be  worked  out  along  the  same  lines. 
A  few  years  ago  cities  and  towns  were 
largely  cut  off  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts; now  a  large  suburban  popula- 
tion is  reaching  out  into  the  country, 
80  that  we  cannot  successfully  work  out 
sanitation  on  the  farms  unless  there  Is 
CO  operation  along  these  lines  in  the  city. 
The  (ities  are  pouring  the  sewage 
out  into  the  country  without  proper  dis- 
posal, and  the  trucker  and  the  farmer 
are  liable  to  carry  it  back  to  the  city 
with  dangerous  consequences. 

Water-sheds  are  now  covering  large 
tracts  of  land  that  are  used  for  culti- 
vation and  homes,  and  sewage  from 
these  homes  is  liable  to  reach  the  reser- 
voirs that  supply  water  to  the  cities. 
The  privies  of  these  homes  .are  not 
properly  protected;  floods  are  liable  to 
wash  their  contents  into  the  reservoir, 
and  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
caused  .serious  diseases  In  different 
localities.  There  are  too  many  of  these 
closets  on  water  sheds  which  are  not 
properly  protected.  If  typhoid  should 
break  out  In  one  of  these  unprotected 
sections,  it  endangers  the  health  of  the 
whole  city. 

Every  doset  should  be  set  on  a  cement 
foundation;  in  other  words,  a  concrete 
fjox  three  and  one-half  feet  deep,  and 
«hen  it  is  full  It  can  be  carted  out  on 
the  field-  and  plowed  under— the  proper 
Pjace  for  all  sewage.  If  this  concrete 
box  is  properly  constructed,  It  will  last 
J*o  or  three  years  before  It  Is  necessary 
'or  it  to  be  cleaned  out.  Three  years 
ago  I  built  one  on  a  farm,  and  it  has 
n^ver  been  necessary  to  have  it  cleaned. 

Of  course,  the  real  septic  tanks  are 
preferable,  where  bacteria  plays  such  a 
^rge  part  in  destroying  sewage.  The 
I'acteria  will  act  more  or  less  In  a  closet 

^  is  constructed  on  a  concrete  box, 
""I  the  point  I  wish  to  make  Is:   that 

on  !h   ^^  ''  ^^^®  ^^^^""^  «°  ^*»®  'a"°'  or 
t»ie  city  water  sheds,  unless  It  is  on 

concrete  box.  which  will,  If  properly 
cons  r,,,,,     j^^p    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

reaoh.ng  the  reservoir. 
About  three  years  ago  I  built  a  septic 


of  the  pipe.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  bacteria  has  the  power  of  con- 
verting water  Into  gas. 

While  I  was  practicing  medicine  In 
the  country  some  years  ago,  I  traced 
most  of  the  typhoid  fever  to  unpro- 
tected closets.  I  find  in  our  suburban 
districts  that  are  thickly  populated, 
little  or  HO  chance  for  sewerage.  In 
most  cases  they  want  to  better  condi- 
tions, but  do  not  know  what  to  do. 


A  Real  Friend  in  the  Army  Camps 

Thousands  of  boys  from  American 
farms  are  almost  swept  from  their  feet 
as  they  arrive  in  the  big  cantonments 
and  feel  the  strangeness  of  it  all. 
Everything  js  new.  They  are  under 
military  discipline.  After  the  medical 
examination  they  are  sent  to  a  detention 
camp  or  their  barracks.  Night  comes— 
it  gets  lonesome  for  any  boy,  particularly 
for  the  farm  boy  who  is  so  far  out  of 
his  native  element.  Strange  fellows 
bunk  next  to  him.  He  gets  a  touch  of 
homesickness.  There  Is  no  woman  near 
to  soothe  him,  no  familiar  faces,  no 
mother.  He  gets  out  of  the  barracks. 
He  wants  to  be  alone.  Once  outdoors 
he  flnds  he  has  no  place  to  go.  There  is 
a  tug  at  his  heart.  He  Is  a  most  miser- 
able boy.  Unconsciously  he  walks  to- 
ward the  one  bright  spot  in  the  canton- 
ment.    It  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut. 

He  goes  In.  A  fire  is  blazing  in  the 
fireplace.  A  discerning  secretary  gives 
him  a  hearty  handgrasp,  shoves  writing 
paper  and  envelope  Into  his  hand  and 
suggests  that  he  write  a  letter  home. 
The  boy  has  found  a  friend  he  n  ver 
knew  before.  He  likewise  flnds  con- 
genial companionship  and  warmth. 

That  first  touch  of  such  an  Influence 
Is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  him  and 
it  Is  worth  just  as  much  to  the  folks  at 
home.  From  that  first  homesick  night 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  with  him  always.  It 
stays  near  him  In  camp  and  It  goes  with 
him  overseas  and  right  up  to  the  firing 
line. 

Every  night  the  boy  from  the  farm 
meets  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  In  camp 
hundreds  of  fellows  who  are  there  for 
the  same  purpose  that  he  is  there— with 
the  same  motives,  the  same  longings,  the 
same  weaknesses,  perhaps,  the  same  de- 
termination to  "see  it  through."  He 
soon  learns  to  come  early,  for  most  of 
the  flve  thousand  feet  of  floor  space  is  at 
a  premium  from  evening  mess  until 
taps.  Khaki-clad  lads  by  the  score  in 
to  write  a  letter  home,  after  a  long  day's 
drill,  keep  every  available  secretary 
busy.  "A  book  of  twos,  please."  "May 
I  have  some  letter  paper?"  "Have  you 
got  some  wrapping  paper?"  "Any 
twine?"  "Will  you  write  me  out  a 
money  order?"  "Can  I  get  a  Testament 
here?"  A  constant  broadside  of  re- 
quests keep  all  hands  on  the  jump. 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked — nor  for 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  during  the 
evening  rush. 

In  the  social  room  things  are  just  as 
jolly  and  homelike.  The  assldlous  let- 
ter writers  are  busy  at  the  benches.  A 
talking  machine  Is  grinding  out  one 
record  after  another,  for  the  building 
is  so  well  planned  that  the  machine  may 
be  played  in  the  social  hall  with  scarce- 
ly any  annoyance  for  those  In  the  audi- 
torium. Many  of  the  soldier  boys  are 
reading  and  others  are  playing  or 
watching  numerous  chess  and  checker 
games.  The  welcomeness  of  this  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  barrack  life  may  be 
read  on  every  face.  Here  Is  something 
that  fills  a  great  gap  In  the  soldiers' 
lives.  It  is  fun,  relaxation,  recreation, 
amusement— a  little  taste  of  home  again 
that  they  have  access  to  every  night  In 
the  "Y"  building. 

It's  hitting  these  coming  soldiers 
"where  they  live"— this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
In  the  camps  and  cantonments,  and  much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  help  and  service  Is  due  to  the 
admiral  adaptability  to  many  needs  of 
the   building  In   which   the 


._-     Y"  works. 

tank   ih         "  '-— «»  ««v  X  uuiii  a  sepuc    Every  enlisted  man  can  find  not  one  or 

•^   ine  dimensions  of  which  are  six   ^^®'  ^"*  ^^^  number  of  things  to  help 

"""  --^    ■■  him  while  away  his  time  or  to  put  It 

to  profitable  use,  too.  If  he  is  so  Inclined, 
for  that's  what  the  books  and  the  talks 
and  the  educational  classes  are  for. 

When  the  boy  from  the  farm  goes 
"over  there"  he  finds  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  supported  by  60,000,000 
American  dollars,  very  much  the  same. 
The  fellows  need  It  even  more,  perhaps, 
for  they  are  farther  away  from  home 
and  the  life  they  have  been  accustomed 


•quarl  f  '"^  ^^'^^  ^^  »  »»»»'  ^^ 
hrzl\      ^^^  ^"<*-     It  takes  care  of  a 

is  built'"''  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^o°^«'  ^d 
Partmlr/  ^**°  ouUIned  by  the  De^ 
^rt,ctw  f  ^*^''*^">t"'"e-  It  has  worked 
'nto  tho  .,  *®^^  ^**®  P*P®  that  runs  out 
how  u  ^         uncovered,  in  order  to  see 

^^^  ^ev7s^n  ^"^  ""'"  ^'*"  ^'"^^  '   -<i  the 
''^er  seen  any  water  coming  out  |  to  lead. 


IDEAL 

Heating 

Improves  Property 

Spend  money  for  permanent  improvements  to  your  house 
and  get  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  that  your  present 
prosperity  entitles  you  to.  Land  values  have  increased 
about  100%  m  the  last  five  years.  Is  your  home  modernized  to 
keep  up  with  this  mcrease  in  value?  Do  you  still  shiver  in  a  drafty 
damp  house  with  old  fashioned  methods  of  heating?  ' 

IDEAL  heat  is  best  economy 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that  wasteful,  old 
fashioned  heating  is  economy— for  how  often  do  you  hear  of  it 
resulting  in  illness,  overwork  and  discouragement? 

MRICANx  {DEAL 

ii  Radiators  *^1boilers 

2S.VJ*®J^5®'*  **°"*®  ^t**  '*"*'  fuel-bum  the  cheaper  ftiela  of  your  locality. 
IDEAL  BoUers  will  do  it  and  are  scientifically  made  to  extract  the  greatest  heat 
for  warmmg  the  whole  house  like  one  room. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  never  wear  or  rust  out— they  last 
longer  than  the  bmlding  and  are  the  far  sighted  investment  for  famUy  health  and 
comfort  and  conserving  fueU 

Easily  put  in  any  farm  house 

IDEAL  Boilers  and^  AMERICAN  Radiators  come  in  sixes  to  fit  any  cottage  or 

farm  house.  Cellar  or  water  pressure 
not  necessary.  Thousands  of  farm 
houses  are  so  equipped.  Cut  down  the 
work  in  your  household  and  give  your 
family  IDEAL  heating  with  its  fuel  sav- 
ings and  cleanliness. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  free. 
*<  Ideal  Heating"  is  full  of  pic- 
tures and  information  telling 
all  about  radiator  heating.  Get 
it  at  once — no  obligation  to  buy. 


Aa  IDBAL  Boiler  and  American  aadUtora  best 
this  Farm  Home.  aaTlng  fuel  every  year  and 
fflvlng  tbe  larally  a  mild,  balmy  temperature  la 
aU  weatbera  —  tboasanda  like  tbit  in  every  Sute. 

Sold  by  aU  deal 

ert.  Noezdiuive 

•genu 
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Write  to 

Department  P>45 

Chicago 


###M!M*#Miii##«HMM^«MS 


yiorU 


I's  Best 
Roofing 

Fralglit 


'»t^:'^',^. 


•M 


— .ii-il  Cloiter  Metal^WnglM.  V^Wmp.  Corru- 
F'**'b,ii*"**'°R,'^"'  Pwnted  or  Galvanised  Roof- 
-.■S'J?!!  B  ?!!i^£"'***'^u^»*'>*o.  etc.direct  to  you 

^^2^v^f ^r  ^csi'^R^tSThSssS:*'''  •'-^•" 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  ten;  oatlnst  three  ordfnnry  roofa.  No  painting 
orra^rs.  Guaranteadtot.flra.ruat.UahtninBprooi. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfally 
low  price*  nnd   free 
■amplea.  Waaell  direct 
to  you  and  save  yoQ  all  < 
in-between  dealer's] 
Drollta.    Aek  for  Book 
No.  688 


LOW  POCED  GMtUES 

LpWMt  pricea  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garaffea.  Set 
opanyplnee.   Send  poaUl  for 

M8-688p»a»t,   OaataaaN.*: 


Samples  & 

Rooting  Booh 


Para.  Cuim  aaJ  Orcfcairf  TMb 

Answer  the  farmer'a  bijr  qoeatlona: 
How  can  I  prow  more  cropa  with 
lenat  expenaeT  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acrea  nnd  have  cleaner  fleldsl  A^ 

will  hdp  yoa  do  this.    Rna  pivot  —■-—•-  mwJt 

I  with  panllel  motion.     AdQ  oSSbleto  J2S  CSB? 
of  row.  Ev«ytoottic«ibeSSSril^Sad'S?t5S2 
•^  to  riffht  or  left.     L«tw 

Mo  7«     •dJO'ta  bnlanceof  tnmm 
?J^7«55"    0*    drivar. 

Pjct-the  Inteat  nnd  beat 
of  ridinjrcoltivntora.  Wo 
make  ■  complete  line  of 
potato  lachfnery .garden 
toola.  etc.  Write  oa  to. 
day  for  free  booklet. 

|BatemanMy«Ca.,Bo«  fp  .GffenIoc]i.NJ. 


SEED  CORN  ^""'y  *>  <*»y  ^eiiow 

free.    THEO.  BrRT  A  SONS,  Si 


D«»nt,  904b  Ger. 
r  bn.  Samples 
•lrone,Oklo. 


FOR  SALE   M'i*'*«P'"   ,♦»»:  Spwkle  P««. 

♦15.00  bUBhel.      jEirrRKYHA  80N8.   OOLMBOBO.  N.  c! 

BINDER  TWINE  "TT  »'""^'^"  ^^»^ 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bag 

1  .w^"'*  *^^  •"•»  aaingIobn»— 
thv  re  worth  BMiMy  to  roa,  TricMwe  i 

r€'£'S'P^ASlXt 
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THE   PRACTICAL  PARMER 


II 


About  Eggs  and  the  Chicks  to  Lay  Them 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


England  is  asking  America  for  eggs. 
Since  the  hen  business  began,  Great 
Britain  has  led  the  world  in  producing 
hen  meat  and  hen  eggs.  The  little 
country  that  has  held  the  Hun  at  every 
point  is  practically  isolated  by  a  sub- 
marine infested  body  or  bodies  of  water 
and  she  has  been  living  on  her  internals 
for  over  three  ^ears,  necessarily  deplet- 
ing to  an  alarming  extent  every  food 
source,  especially  animal. 

On  the  surface  this  means,  in  a  casual 
way,  that  England  simply  can  use  eggs 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  she  now  pro- 
duces— actually  it  means  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  has  requisitioned  every 
available  pound  of  chicken  meat  and 
every  egg,  for  the  feeding  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the 
home  consumption  of  all  poultry  pro- 
ducts, the  red  meat  supply  being  neces* 
farily  greatly  curtailed  because  of  the 
ulfficulties  of  transportation.  Also,  this 
lar  cry  for  hen  products  means  an  addi- 
tional demand  on  the  resources  of 
America  and  the  capacity  of  American 
poultry  producers  must  be  increased  to 
meet  this  demand.  In  the  not  far 
future,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
the  more  northern  countries,  as  well  as 
Italy,  will  call  for  poultry,  both  for  re- 
production and  food  purposes.  Logical- 
ly, this  country  cannot  afford  to  let 
Asiatic  countries  supply  Europe  any  but 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  this  demand — 
we  must  increase  our  facilities  and 
must  build  quickly  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  conditions  brought  about 
by  a  world  war. 

It  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  too 
late  to  hatch  the  lighter  breeds  or  varie- 
ties for  November  eggs — the  heavier 
birds  may  be  hatched  now  for  meat. 
For  either  purpose,  a  little  extra  speed 
can  be  put  into  the  growth  of  the  young- 
sters and  results  secured  on  time. 

On  the  other  hand  America's  demand 
for  poultry  meat  and   eggs  is  growing 
by    rapid   strides — the   American   short- 
age of   meat,   the   foreign   demand  and 
the  meat  necessary  for  our  own  men  in 
France,    all    tend    toward    keeping    the 
price  of  meat  beyond  normal  consump- 
tion,  even    if   its   supply    were   normal. 
These  are  the  actual  conditions  %ve  face 
—the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  still  within 
safe  limits,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
a  higher  level  in  animal  feed  prices  will 
not  be  reached;    actually,  the  tendency 
is  the  other  way.    It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  will 
be     regulated     relatively    with     wheat. 
Aside    from    other   considerations   it   is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every   farmer  to 
increase     his     poultry      holdings — ^the 
farmer   is  far  better  equipped  to  raise 
more  poultry  cheaply  than  is  the  com- 
mercial producer,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  meat  poultry.     The  burden,  if 
there    possibly    can    be   one   where   the 
profit  (in  the  case  of  the  farmer)  is  bo 
decidedly    remunerative,   the   farmer   is 
in  a  far  better  position  to  carry  than  is 
the  commercial   producer  with   limited 
space,  purchasing  all  supplies  and  feeds. 
From  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little 
Involved    in    loading   up   the   Incubator 
once  more,  or  placing  eggs  under  a  half 
dozen   or  more  hens,   there  Is  possible 
little  excuse  for  failure  to  increase  our 
sources  of  profit. 

Dollars,  enough  of  them,  will  buy 
Liberty  Bonds;  it  Is  Impossible  to  buy, 
even  with  gold,  foodstuffs  that  do  not 
exist — we  who  cannot  buy  any  more 
bonds  can  at  least  produce  the  foods 
that  the  money  from  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  f8  Intended  to  buy. 

CAIU50  FOR  THE  CHICKB. 

Like  the  flowers  that  bloom  In  the 
•print,  th«  feeding  and  care  of  chickB 


is  equally  perennial  because  there  are 
new  entrants  in  the  poultry  rearing 
field  and  also  because  so  many  had 
little  success  last  year,  probably  their 
first  attempt — probably  a  little  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  years  of  experi- 
ence and  the  experience  of  others  may 
help. 

In  the  case  of  the  hen  hatched  brood, 
on  free  range,  little  help  can  be  offered 
one  of  nature's  own,  the  mother  hen. 
What  she  cannot  or  does  not  do  for  her 
little  ones  cannot  be  done  by  us 
humans,  except  in  a  severe  storm. 

With  brooder  chicks  it  is  very  differ- 
ent— here  the  hen  has  no  part  and  the 
human  must  do  it  all. 

Fortunately  the  chick  comes  into  the 
world  able  to  pick  and  scratch  for  its 
own  living;  warmth  is  its  chief  need 
and  often  its  worst  enemy,  that  is,  the 
lack  of  it. 

Warmth  Is  more  frequently  supplied 
by  a  lamp  heated  hover  or  brooder,  ex- 
cept where  large  numbers  of  chicks  are 
reared  at  one  time.  These  hovers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  heat  can  be  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  brood, 
thereby  enabling  the  greatest  number 
to  live. 

Feeding  is  the  next  important  part  of 
the  chicks  livability — more  chicks  die 
from  improper  feeding  than  any  other 
cause,  even  chilling,  or  lack  of  brooder 
heat.  Various  feeding  systems,  so  vari- 
ous as  to  be  beyond  count,  have  been 
devised  for  chicks  from  their  first  meal 
until  maturity,  but  the  more  generally 
used  Is  the  old  reliable  rolled  or  pin- 
head  oats,  or  the  prepared  chick  feeds. 
Sand  and  water,  of  course,  should  be  the 
first  meal,  after  which  either  a  prepared 
chick  feed  or  oats  can  be  used. 

Up  until  the  fifth  day,  no  scratch  food 
is  needed,  after  that  time  finely  ground 
grains,  com,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  rape, 
oats,  barley,  etc.  (chick  size)  should  be 
supplied.  Green  food  can  begin  at>out 
the  same  time  and  must  be  cut  fine. 
Beef  scrap  can  be  added  to  the  diet  on 
the  tenth  day  in  small  quantities.  As 
the  babies  grow  older,  less  heat  will  be 
required — at  six  to  eight  weeks  very 
little,  if  any,  heat  will  be  needed,  unless 
the  hatch  was  an  unusually  early  one. 
After  the  fifteenth  day  an  evenly 
ground  laying  mash  is  as  good  as  any 
and  with  plenty  of  green  food  there 
should  be  little  sickness. 

Lice  must  be  guarded  against — while 
incubator  chicks  are  hatched  lice-free 
other  fowl  life  on  the  premises  will 
make  up  any  deficiencies.  Cats,  rats 
and  hawks  will  destroy  all  unprotected 
birds  and  just  at  this  time  It  is  highly 
essential  that  every  chick  be  raised  to 
maturity.  Never  be  afraid  of  too  much 
care  and  attention;  all  of  the  time  you 
put  In  with  the  brood  will  teach  you 
some  of  the  things  the  downy  mites 
use  to  advantage.  All  we  know  about 
chickendom  comes  from  observation — 
the  more  extensive  the  observation  the 
greater  Is  knowledge. 


ingredient   used,   and  is  then   fully   as 
effective. 

The  material  is  applied  by  taking  a 
lump  of  it  about  the  size  of  a  pea  and 
rubbing  it  thoroughly  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  about  the  head.  Head  lice 
rest  mainly  upon  the  feathers,  usually 
at  the  point  where  the  barbs  begin. 


Preserving  Eggs 

Eggs  produced  during  May  are  ideal 
for  preserving  purposes,  and  infertile 
eggs  are  preferable  to  fertile  eggs.  The 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends several  methods  of  preservation. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  the  use  of 
a  10  percent  solution  of  waterglass,  or 
sodium  silicate.  The  eggs  should  be 
carefully  packed  In  stone  jars  or  crocks. 
Mix  the  solution  in  boiled  water  and 
cool.  Then  pour  over  the  eggs,  leaving 
at  least  two  Inches  of  the  liquid  over 
the  top  layer.  Cover  the  jars  tightly 
and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

There  are  several  ointment  methods 
of  preserving  eggs  which  are  very  satis- 
factory. These  consist  of  anointing  the 
surface  of  the  egg  with  a  fat  or  oil 
preparation,  packing  the  eggs  In  car- 
tons or  cases  and  storing  In  a  cool 
place.  The  latter  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  it  possible  to  turn 
the  eggs  from  time  to  time  during  the 
storage  period.  Eggs  preserved  now 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory  within 
six  to  ten  months. 


Hatch«d  117  Chicks 

John  A.  Clark  of  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
writes:  "I  hatched  117  chicks,  did  not 
lose  one.    Not  a  weak  one  in  the  Hook." 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Courson,  Cordova,  Ala., 
writes:  "I  have  been  using  your 
tablets  and  did  not  lose  a  single  chick 
My  neighbors  want  your  tablets." 

You  will  not  lose  a  single  chick 
either,  if  you  will  use  Reefer's  Iteady 
Relief,  which  every  poultry  miser 
knows  saves  baby  chicks  from  dying 
of  that  dreadful  white  diarrhoea 
plague.  A  package  of  this  new  scien- 
tific discovery  will  save  500  baby 
chicks.  Aren't  500  of  your  baby  chicks 
worth  $1.00?  That  is  less  than  one-half 
cent  apiece.  I  take  all  the  risk  and 
will  refund  every  penny  of  your  money 
If  Reefer's  Ready  Relief  fails  to  save 
your  chicks.  A  million  dollar  bank 
backs  up  this  guarantee.  Send  for  a 
dollar  package  today,  or  write  for  my 
free  poultry  book,  which  tells  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ,man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry.  E.  J.  Reefer, 
4365  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
—Adv. 
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start  you  right  iu  iiroflt- 
able  poultry  raising. 
Strong,  sturdy,  well  hatch- 
ed chirks,  from  heavieit 
e(g-layinr  strainfi,  safe 
arrival    guaranteed. 

8.    C.    W.    L^cbomt 
Barred     Hocka 
B.  I.  Beds 
Wyftndottea 

W.   F.   HILLPOT 
Box   4v   FrenehtowiuNJ. 


Lice  on  Fowls 
Mercurial  ointment  has  been  found 
effective  in  exterminating  head  lice  of 
poultry  in  flocks  at  the  Ohio  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Station.  This  material 
is  also  sold  as  blue  ointment  or  "blue 
butter,"  but  mercurial  ointment,  which 
contains  50  percent  of  metallic  mercury, 
is  cheaper  at  present  prices,  on  the 
basis  of  mercury  contained,  than  the 
other  form.  Since  It  is  stiff  and  diffi- 
cult to  apply  by  Itself,  it  is  best  mixed 
with  vaseline,  lanolin  or  a  similar  sub- 
stance in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  ointment  to  two  parte  of  the 


Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

The  production  for  the  month  of 
March  for  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying 
and  Breeding  Contest  was  17,877  eggs, 
or  a  production  of  576  percent,  a  gain 
of  24.9  percent  over  that  of  last  month. 
The  production  to  date  is  39,169  eggs 
or  an  average  production  of  25.9  per- 
cent. 

A  White  Wyandotte  pen  is  leading  to 
date,  having  laid  622  eggs,  a  production 
of  41.2  percent  and  has  led  the  Con- 
test since  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  A  White  Wyandotte  hen  leads 
the  contest  to  date,  having  laid  106 
eggs. 

A  table  follows,  showing  the  percent 
production  for  the  month  for  each  of 
the  breeds   represented: 

Barred   Pylmouth  Rocks   62.8 

Black    Leghorns    62.0 

Columbian    Plymouth   Rocks    ..58.9 

Buff    Leghorns    58.9 

White    Leghorns    58.1 

White    Wyandottes    55.5 

White  Plymouth   Rocks   55.0 

Rhode   Island  Reds 54.8 

Columbian    Wyandottes    54.4 

Buff   Wyandottes    50.1 

The  following  table  shows  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety  for  the  month: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock   30  eggs 

White   Plymouth  Rock    27  eggs 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  .28  eggs 

White    Wyandotte     28  eggs 

Columbian    Wyandotte    ...  26  eggs 

Buff    Wyandotte    29  eggs 

Rhode   Island   Red 26  eggs 

White    Leghorn    27  eggs 

Buff    Leghorn     24  eggs 

Black    Leghorn    26  eggs 


At  present  prices  of  feed  it  costs 
about  five  cents  a  week  to  feed  a  hen. 
It  requires  about  12  weeks  for  a  hen 
to  hatch  and  rear  her  brood  to  the  age 
of  "weaning."  This  means  a  cost,  say 
poultrymen  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  of  60  cents  per  15  eggs  for  the 
hen's  time  in  hatching  and  raising,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  profit  she  might  have 
made  had  she  been  left  In  the  laying 
flock. 

It  requires  10  hens  to  hatch  150  eggs 
which  at  60  cents  for  each  hen  means 
16  for  a  "150-egg  hatch."  It  requires 
about  14  gallons  of  oil  at  a  cost  of  $1.70 
to  "incubator  hatch"  and  "brooder  rear" 
the  chicks  from  150  eggs.  This  leavee 
$4.30  as  interest  on  the  Investment  for 
an  incubator  and  brooder  even  if  tbe 
incubator  was  eet  but  once. 


Your  chance  Is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independenc*. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre:  Irrigated 
lands  $35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay, 
$1!,000  loan  in  improvements,  or  roadymade 
farms.  Loan  of  livestock.  Taxes  average 
under  twenty  cents  an  acre ;  no  taxes  on  Im 
provments.  personal  property  or  livestock. 
Good  markets,  churches,  schools,  roads,  tele^ 
phones.  Excellent  climate — crops  and  live- 
stock prove  it.  Special  homesopkera'  fare 
certificates.  Write  for  free  twoklets.  Allan 
Cameron.  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  525  Ninth 
Avenue.   Calgary,   Alberta. — Adv.         

Cooley  Chicks  That  Grow 

~  Hatched  from  pure  bred,  heavy 

laying    Btralns,   W.     Leghorns,  B. 
Rocks,  Rede,  Wyandottes,  and  Or- 
pingtons.   Write  for  Special  Prtcet. 
State  numtier,  breed  and  about 
,    .  date  wantert. 

MRS.   E.  J.  COOL.EY,  Frenchtown.  New  Jen»T. 

200,000  Chicks  i";;^;^.^:^;.^'^^ 

of  «atiHti«Hl  cuKtomerH  "everywhere.  WritP  for  free 
booklet.  Which  Kivea  proof.  Our  ninth  vror 
Keystono  Hatgligry.  Dept.  18.  Birhflel*.!**- 

~Tlltaii"y's  ^V'SioT-rRnrS 
Superior  Chicks  ?Sf„''.„fRr.:  ■.'.« 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R17.  PhoenlirUle.Jli. 

from  the  old  reli- 

I.  Our 

FamoiiB  Winter  llaylng  Varlt  ties-- Bocks.  H^'^,'! 
horns  and  Anconaa.  the  wonderful  ««  P'°„ "«  J 
E.  R.  Hammrr  A  Co.,  R.  D.  B.,Frenrhtoirn^ 


Bny  Yonr  Day  Old  Chicks  S^X^Xn.] 

Farnoim  Winter  I^vIdk  V»rlftles-Bork».  Be(1»_ I 


Columbian  Wyandott**  "<»„  "''I  *"'im  i 
Triip-n«^tert  and  free  range  "tock.  Br.  prlinK  mww^ 
Bpeolalty.  No  eicKS  or  baby  chl«.  Write  wanU^  ^"^ 
reasonable.  Ralph  Wood  wabd.Box  MUraUon.mMm 

Day  Old  Chicks  lor  Silclf«teVJ?MS 

and  healthy.  Pure  bred  and  "t«»'ty  "i«'-'L«hVnJoDJo" 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery.  Dept.  F.  New  W*«mnP^_ 

FOR  HAI.E.  Fairs,  trios,  pens  all  y"'*''!^,,^'.' 
Reds. Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  OrpinRtono^nfl"" 
Camplnes.  Hamburg",  turkeys.  «'"'•''«  .►'•!"oh,o. 
low.      Ralph    H.    Raby.    Millkhhbi  ho^  wn ^ 

tOflS  ver(-amplnes.LlKhtBrahraafl  <<I<'^'''*  ,^. 
andottes:  |1.00  per  16.  fSOO  per  JO- « •^^,;,;^,un!  ^^ 
horna.  Mlnorcas.     8.  Q.  Bkai.kb.^*^';^^;;^-----— 

CW-.  Cww,  M.  Bronw.  B.  Red.  N*"*"^"^"''!,?  r  R-' 
Eggs  Eggs  ,and.»4.00pprl2  B.  ^^  ""'J'; Tep.ld  b» 

Thoroughbred  Poultry  r,Sr£ iTrt 

CataloK  free.     U.K.  WOHR.  Qu«liertawj__ 


an  BEST  RRERDM  POrt-T*^,..' {'"Jn"  we  It 


tholce  h«<''f' 
tn  BEST  HKKKUn  r^wwmjmmm  ~  ■  F^  It 
Ini?  eKKS.  Big  new  «l""'J'-«ted  rlrcnlBr^j^  ^^ 
JOHN   B.  HEATBiOl.E.  H«rriaon«»_^ 

KOCK.:^    nVe.      Narrow.  ^J^ •^"i^i.,  T*- 
E.    R.    MOIOER,  »ouden       __ 


E«««l.  IS.  f  1.00,  SO,  ••••••  ,'l[^;ror£''«'»"i: 

Wvandoltps,  »t.ta.HamburK;.  f^K""^  p,b„rf.  F*. 
86  years;  catalogue.     £.  K.  MOtm-  ^^2_--— — -^ 

Re.t  Whll«  Wy««dotl«.,  bred^<;^^>a>;.,'';S^^^ 
eKK  strain.  KRKBf2  00.  prepaid.  M-  ^l  '  e»f  lll«.'* 
liflc  Poland  Chinas.  ••■•y»"«««  *""  --^ 

;;obabor».0»^ 


gansett  and  Bour.  Beds.fS  «>  P*J^'' 
per  16.  C.  A.  Caldwell,  R  1.  '»»< 


Maauntih  While  ioUaii*  TKhtL^ 

FLO»A  TucMB,"M«rrynooli,"  New  uru 


Small  Fruits  for  the  General  Farmer 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  •2.00  for  the  best.  |1.00  for  the  next  best  and  50  oents  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Ex- 
perience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
iuggesi  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  beJore  date  of  issue. 
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Tone  No.  1243,  May  15. — To  keep  up  a 
milking  dairy  herd  Is  It  better  to  raise 
the  heifer  calves  or  buy  fresh  cows?  How 
do  you  handle  the  calves  until  they  are 
on*'  year  old?  How  much  does  It  cost  to 
raise  them  until  they  come  Into  profit? 

Toric  No.  1244,  June  1. — What  experience 
have  you  had  with  catch  crops?  Tell  us 
what  you  planted  to  get  an  Immediate  re- 
turn when  your  first  crop  did  not  turn 
out  as  expected.  Write  about  either  field 
or  garden  crops. 

Toiu?  No  1245,  June  15. — What  have  been 
your  experiences  and  observations  of  the 
experience  of  others  with  farm  tractors 
tins  season.  In  view  of  the  labor  shortage 
there  Is  mucti  Interest  in  the  tractor  as  a 
labor  saver  and  everyone  who  has  had 
experience  should  wilte  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Has  the  community  tractor  proved 
a  success? 


M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— Every 
farmer,  of  even  a  few  acres,  should  de- 
voir a  little  space  to  the  growing  of 
small  fruits  for  family  use.  If  I  could 
have  only  enough  land  for  a  garden, 
part  of  that  garden  should  be  planted 
to  fruits.  There  is  nothing  so  satisfy- 
ing and  wholesome  in  the  family's  diet, 
or  so  really  necessary  to  maintain 
health,  unless  it  be  the  vegetable  sup- 
ply, and  of  the  two  I  would  rather  be 
fon  ed  to  buy  my  vegetables,  or  part  of 
them,  than  to  buy  my  fruits,  as  they 
are  more  plentiful  and  easily  obtain- 
able. 

In  many  years  of  planning  the  food 
for  my  family,  in  town  and  on  the  farm, 
I  have  learned  that  next  to  plenty  of 
milk,  there  is  nothing  so  productive  of 
normal  health  and  vigor  as  plenty  of 
fruits  the  year  around. 

There  is  very  little  done  here  in  ac- 
tual man  labor  on  our  small  fruits, 
excepting  what  I  or  my  young  son  does, 
or  my  husband  after  chores  and  in  odd 
times,  yet  we  have  an  abundance  begin- 
ning with  rhubarb  in  early  spring,  then 
the  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspber- 
ries, ( urrants  and  blackberries  follow  in 
Riucession.  There  is  no  lack  of  fresh 
fruits  for  breakfasts,  desserts,  pies,  or 
tanning  for  winter.  With  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums  and  apples  to  round  out  the 
year  we  think  we  are  indeed  well  sup- 
plied. 

Our  plots  are  all  small,  three  differ- 
ent varieties  of  strawberries,  three  of 
raspberries  and  one  each  of  currants 
and  blackberries.  Yet  we  sell  about  $20 
worth  each  year.  Most  of  them  are 
taken  at  the  door  by  neighbors  and 
always  a  fine  demand  for  them  at  the 
grocers  in  our  nearest  city.  This  year 
we  expect  to  sell  any  surplus  at  our  new 
Pul)li(  maiket  six  miles  away.  This 
makes  an  ideal  market,  giving  the 
grower  prices  about  half  way  between 
tile  grocer's  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Our  market  opened  in  August  last 
year  and  we  sold  about  100  quarts  of 
blackberries  with  no  trouble  at  all.  In- 
aeod  fruit  is  all  too  scarce  throughout 
central  New  York,  most  of  it  In  the 
market  being  brought  in  from  other 
sections.  This  is  true  of  too  many 
larm  localities,  which  ought  to  have 
an  abundance  of  all  these  things. 

The  fir.st  thing  In  the  spring  we  look 
if  th  ""!"  ^'^'"awberry  beds  and  add  straw 
'  ine  plants  are  not  well  protected  from 
"eezing  and  thawing.  A  good  coat  of 
Mraw  protects  the  blossoms  from  frosts. 
Keeps  down  weed  growth  and  holds  In 

eariilf  K^"?'  ^°  ^*^^^  °^o''e,  larger  and 
earlier  berries  will  be  produced. 

keen  ^il'^^u*!"*   ^^y*  -^""^  and  July  we 
beanJ       blossoms  picked  off  our  ever- 
earing  plants,  so  that  the  fall  crop  will 

the  cnS  '^^^'^^  *«  ^^  **™e  so  good  as 
strau,.'^  .^  months  for  setting  out 
n  awberries  or  any  kind  of  birrles. 
year  ^^l^^  Jnter-crop  them  the  first 
onion.,  n.  ^^^^^  potatoes,  lettuce, 
tab?e"l.;  M^?^  J*"y  «'  the  garden  vege- 
Plant.,  x^wi,  I  between  the  individual 
amli  otwl^  strawberries  and  both  here 
••ie  wh,!t"  V^^  ^*^^«  «^  **»e  bush  ber- 
^«ght  S/  .  '*'°"'*^    ^^   P^»"ted    six   to 

In  M       ^P^''^- 
new  ;nnL^"^.?""®  we  must  prune  the 


fully  mature.  Some  of  our  bush  berries 
have  been  planted  10  to  15  years  in  the 
same  spot  and  are  still  giving  a  satis- 
factory yield.  They  are  so  luxuriant 
in  growth  it  has  been  impossible  to  hoe 
or  cultivate  them  for  years.  Yet  owing 
to  generous  fertilizing  they  still  produce 
heavily,  and  the  labor  on  them  is  not 
worth  mentioning  in  comparison  to 
their  value.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  plant 
berries  because  of  labor.  Give  them 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  they  will  pro- 
duce. 

F.  O.,  Georgetown,  Del. — My  experi- 
ence covers  several  years  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region,  as  well  as  south  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which,  I  believe^ 
that  where  strawberries  ripen  from 
June  10th  on,  applications  of  sodium 
nitrate,  up  to  100  or  125  pounds,  can 
be  made  If  growth  is  not  thrifty,  but 
it  is  thought  to  produce  soft  berries. 
Seldom,  however,  did  we  do  anything 
in  the  spring  for  them  there;  never 
here.  All  other  small  fruits,  both  there 
and  here,  we  fertilized  and  tilled  before 
fruiting,  as  seems  best. 

Full  crates,  If  possible,  we  sold  at 
shipping  point;  failing  in  this,  we 
consigned  on  commission.  Extra  bas- 
kets sold  to  grocers — no  time  to  call  on 
private  families. 

On  100  acres,  usually,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  at  commercial  fruit 
growing;  but,  enough  of  every  kind 
should  be  grown  for  family  use  and 
hired  help,  both  fresh  and  for  preserv- 
ing. One-third  to  one-half  acre  should 
be  planted,  perhaps  as  follows:  Straw- 
berries, 100  Premier  (early),  200  Wm. 
Belt  (midseason),  200  Chesapeake  or 
Gandy  (late),  and  300  Progressive  (fall 
bearing);  50  Black  Raspberries  (Plum 
Farmer  and  Cumberland);  50  Reds 
(Raniere,  or  Cuthbert);  50  Purple 
(Columbian,  Shaffer's,  or  Royal  Purple 
for  canning);  100  Dewberries  (Lucre- 
tla);  10  to  25  Gooseberries  (Pearl  a 
good  one);  10  to  100  Currants  (Red 
Cross),  White  and  Black;  10  to  25  or 
more  Grape  vines,  many  varieties.  Cher- 
ries,  etc. 

Fruits  save  food,  prevent  sickness, 
give  pleasure.  An  acre  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  family  use,  we  think, 
pays  better  than  any  other  crop. 

S.  R.,  Spring  Mills,  Va.— In  this  sec- 
tion blackberries,  dewberries  and  straw- 
berries grow  wild,  and  when  gathered 
are  delicious  for  preserving  or  making 
jelly  or  for  juice  canning  for  winter. 
An  experience  dating  several  years  back 
proves  this;  with  no  expense  for  grow- 
ing  the  crop,  only  harvesting  and 
saving,  the  account  shows: 

100  qts.  canned  huckleberries  ...  .$10  00 

25  qts.    strawberries    5.OO 

50  qts.    wild    grape   Juice    10.00 

20  qts.   dewberry   preserves    6  00 

20  qts.  blackberry  jelly   6  00 


'''otal     137.00 

If  people  here  could  be  made  to  rea- 
lize the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
small  fruits,  and  aiding  the  women  to 
handle  and  market  the  same,  the  "slave- 
holding"  tobacco  cultivation  would  soon 
be  excluded. 

There  are  no  crops  requiring  less 
care,  or  giving  better  results  than  small 
fruits  correctly  managed. 

The  result  given  above  was  the  work 
of  one  woman  and  a  girl,  outside  of 
regular  routine,  and  the  products  were 
sold  at  a  low  figure. 


^rrieanRf^  *  ®  raspberries  and  black- 
^«et  in  Lw^  J?^y  '•^a^h  four  to  five 
^'  >>arnyard  !no  ^«"«»'9"8  applications 
^8th  snfin^    manure   should    be   given 

««  that  would  in  """f   ^*^^"   ^^'^^   J""«' 

^nee  whfrh^i!*?."'*^®  ^a"  growth  of 

w»»»ch   wvuld  not  have  time  to 


E.  C.  W.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— While 
we  have  a  general  farm,  we  have  grown 
many  crates  of  red  currants,  which  find 
ready  sale  In  town.  The  bushes,  we 
found,  were  very  susceptible  to  San 
Jose  scale,  and  each  spring  we  give 
them  a  dose  of  lime  sulphur  spray.  We 
have  them  planted  four  by  five  feet 
apart,  so  can  cultivate  them  with  a 
horse.  For  the  worms,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  some  years  by 
eating  the  foliage,  we  spray  with  a  solu- 
tion of  white  hellibore.  We  use  straw- 
berry crates  and  boxes  for  marketing 
the  currants  and  receive  ten  cents  a 
quart  for  them  if  we  take  them  to  a 
grocer  and  more  If  we  take  them  direct 
to  the  consumer. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  C«n«id«-Co-opor«tlvo 
Farming    in    Man    Powor   Nocossary   to   Win    tho    Battio   for    LIborty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food 
production.      Scarcely  100,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  oyertea. 

litb^rdt'J'suppY;."-       "^'^^  ^'*  ^'^"'  ^'    ^'^    ^"'^-^    ^^•^•'   -^  C-^*  -" 

Evory  Available  Tillable  Aora  must  Contributa;  Kvary  Availabia 
Farmer  and   Farm   Hand  muat  Assiat. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  ii  short, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies    is  for  more   men  for  seeding  operations! 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  last  Year  was  226,000.000  Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the 
men  The  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effec 
tivelv  help  to  do  farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States 
developed  first  of  course;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we 
5illf  w^"".^^  ""/.  "P.^'*  ^°  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to 
ir.  K.  .  °*  f:  "^PPi^  *°.  °."'  E'nployment  Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you 
can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 

Western  Canada's  help  will  h%  required  not  later  than  May  6th. 
Wages  to  eompetent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging, 

l^^rA    Z^A  l^T""^  T  '^'l!^  *IP**^  '''"  J**  •  '^""   welcome,  good    wages,   good 

#°«  'r  ^^"**u*^°'"i°''***'^*.  *'°'""-  ^^^7  '''"  get  *  "te  of  one  cem  a  mile 
from  Canadian  boundary  points   to  destination  and  return. 

For  particulars  as  to   routes  and  places^vhere  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 

PhlladelphU,  Pittaburgh.    Harrlaburg.    York,   or   Cria.    Pa. 
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Where  in  Waatarn  Canada  vou  can  buy  at 
i--*?"V P.»''^««f«  lood  farm  land  that  will  raise  1^  te 
48  buahala  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wrhaat-ifs  easyto  figure 

f?nJ??•?i•nH^"^u^*•t*'?iS*"»?•an  f^rmev  (scoria  of  tKtn 
c.i.  ..  _*     f..    ^       /I°"!,  *»**  y.-S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  sinalecroo 

Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  invStSatSS: 
Canada  extenda  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saakatoh-^  "^^     ^ — 

S?"-  S'    u  . ''*5'.  T^'"''  '*'••*  y«"  •■•»  •"■•«•  with  wheat  at 
XZ:.*  buahai  and  land  so  easy  to  get.    Wonderful  yields  also  of 
^'tfl'.V'**^,*."^  ''•«•    "••"•^  Farming  and  cattle  raising.* 
-*h2,u  fi^-*K.!.V'i!*'*'''"'  ^"*'.'«JS"?*>'«i  <««lw*y  «»ciliti«i  •xcellent,  good  i 
fr*^  »ndchurch««  convenient.    Writ*  for  Ifteratura  and  MrtiealanM 
Co  rwluced  railway  rat««  to  Supt.  Immigration.  OtUwa.  CaoMfa^  w  to' 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburi,  P*. 

Caaadian  Oovammaiit  Agaat 


Beautiful  Chrysanthemums 
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Proclaimed  by  Everybody  aa 

The  Quean  of  Autmnn  Flowert 

For  massive  blooms,  grandeur  of 
color,  ease  of  culture  and  certainty 
of  flower,  either  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  there  are  no  plants  that 
will  surpass  them  and  but  few  their 
equal.  The  endeavor  of  nearly  all 
growers  has  been,  in  late  years,  to 
introduce  varieties  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  finest  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of 
these  varieties  that  our  collection  is 
made  up. 

Colors:  Red,  Pure  White,  Gol- 
den Yellow,  Snow  White  and  Pink. 

This  collection  of  Five  "Mums" 
will  be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to 
any  person  sending  us  one  new 
yearly  subscription  to  this  magazine 
at  50  cents. 

All  plonU  gutnrani€€d  to  rmach 
you  in  good  condition. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.O.  Box  1321,  PhiUdalphia.  Pa. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


Laddie, 
she   re- 


CHAPTER  XIIl. 

Laddie  awol<e.  dressed  and  came 
down  stairs  Saturday  morning,  his  third 
day  on  the  farm,  without  anybody  call- 
ing him.  When  he  went  to  the  kitchen, 
however,  he  found  his  mother  already 
preparing    brealcfast. 

"Well!  my  boy,"  she  said.  "I  was  just 
going  to  call  you.  How  did  you  come 
to  get  up  so  early?" 

"Fido    woke    me."    answered 
"Where  are  father  and  Silas?" 

"Out   in    the   barn    milking." 

"Guess  I  will  go  out  too.  said  Lad- 
die It  was  a  cheery  "good  morning. 
all  around  when  Laddie  opened  the 
cow  stable  door  and  found  Mr.  Robin- 
eon  and  Silas  running  the  milking  ma- 
chine. "What  can  I  do  to  help  you, 
he  asked.  ,  .        . 

"Guess  you  can't  do  anything  here 
Sonny."  said  Mr.  Robinson,  "as  soon  as 
we  finish  and  then  curry  the  horses  we 
are  going  to  the  house.  We  will  only 
be  about  twenty  minutes," 

"I  can  curry  a  horse."  said  Laddie, 
"let  me  do  that.  I  used  to  help  the 
grocer  on  our  street  in  the  city  on  Sat- 
urdays and  I  often  brushed  his  horse. 
Wbat  are  your  horses'  names?" 

"The  white  one  we  call  Dot.  the  gray 
Is  Bob;  the  brown  one  Teddy  and  the 
black  one  just  Blackie."  replied  his 
father;  "you  can  try  if  you  want  to— 
none  of  them  will  kick  you." 

The  liorse  stable  was  in  the  other  end 
of  the  barn,  so  as  soon  as  laddie  got 
there,  he  took  the  curry  comb  and  brush 
and  went  in  alongside  of  Dot.  First 
thing  he  said  was  the  Magic  Word. 

"My  gracious,"  said  Dot.  "I  didn't 
know  before  anybody  around  here  knew 
that  word." 

"Nobody  did  until  I  came  the  other 
day."  said  Laddie,  "and  nobody  will 
either,  except  me.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  planting  potatoes.  Fido  told  me 
last  night  that  Is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  today  and  he  says  you  can  pull  the 
potato  planter  as  straight  as  a  bee  line 
almost  without  anybody  driving  you  and 
Bob." 

"Yes.  that  is  a  job  I  like."  admitted 

Dot. 

"Tell  me  how  you  manage  to  walk  so 
straight."  asked  Laddie,  but  before  Dot 
could  answer  him  Silas  was  in  the  stable 
announcing  that  it  was  time  for  break- 
fast. ^  „ 

At  breakfast  Mr.  Robinson  told  Polly 
and  Laddie  how  he  was  going  to  have 
them  help  him  that  day.  It  was  news  to 
pollv.  l.ut  Laddie  knew  it.  In  less  time 
than  an  hour  after  breakfast  they  were 
all  in  the  field  with  the  seed,  fertilizer, 
implements  and  team.  Laddie's  work 
was  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the  planter  and 
see  that  a  piece  of  potato  was  droi)- 
ped  into  each  hill.  It  was  not  a  hard 
job  and  he  liked  to  ride  back  and 
forth  across  the  field.  Soon  it  was 
noon  and  while  at  dinner  it  was  de- 
cided that  Polly  should  ride  on  the 
planter   in   the   afternoon. 

One  thing  Mother  Robinson  wanted 
done  each  spring  was  a  coat  of  white- 
wash on  the  garden  fence  and  she  de- 
cided that  Laddie  could  do  it  this 
year.  She  mixed  a  bucket  of  lime  and 
went  with  him  after  dinner  to  the  far 
end  of  the  garden  to  show  him  how  to 


whitewash.  He  did  not  like  the  work 
after  his  fine  time  in  the  morning,  so 
when  the  two  boys  from  the  next  farm 
came  over  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 
Laddie  happened  to  think  of  a  book  he 
had  read  and  the  way  Tom  Sawyer 
got   his  aunt's   whitewashing  done. 

"Watcha  doin'?"  asked  Paul.  "A  par- 
ticular   job    of    whitewashing,"    replied 

Laddie.  _..,         .,.. 

"Let  me  try  it?"  asked  Billy.  No, 
indeed!"  said  Laddie,  "this  must  he 
done   just    right." 

"Betcha  I  can  do  it  good,  said  Paul, 
after  he  watched  how  careful  Laddie  was 
to   cover   each   picket.  ,    ,    ^j, 

"Well,  you  can  try,"  replied  Laddie, 
"but  as  soon  as  you  make  a  miss  I  will 
have  to  do  it  again."  ^  r    .»^« 

When  Paul  began  to  get  tired  Laddie 
had  enthused  Billy  so  that  he  wanted 
to  show  his  skill  and  Laddie  consented 
to  let  him  try.  Between  the  three  of 
them.  Laddie  doing  the  smallest  share 
of  work,  they  finished  the  entire  fence 
before  supper  time  and  Mother  Robinson 
was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with 
such  good  and  quick  work. 

After  supper  that  night.  Silas  got 
right  up  from  the  table  and  announced 
as  usual  on  Saturday  night  that  he  was 
going  to  see  his  best  girl. 

"Who  is  she  and  where  does  she  live? 
asked  Laddie. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Silas,  boys 
your  size  ought  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard." 

"Bet  I  can  find  out,"  said  Laddie. 

"Bet  you  can't."  replied  Silas,  "be- 
cause nobody  on  the  farm  knows  who 

she  is." 

Saying  this  he  went  down  to  the  barn 
to  hitch  up  a  horse  to  the  buggy  which 
he  had  previously  run  outside  and 
washed  spick  and  span. 

Laddie  went  out  also,  but  he  went  to 
the  lime  barrel.  It  was  dark  and  if  he 
hadn't  made  so  many  trips  to  it  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  fence,  he  couldn't  have 
found  it.  He  took  the  whitewash 
bucket  and  drove  a  nail  through  the 
bottom  so  as  to  make  a  small  hole  In  it 
and  then  filled  it  with  milk  of  lime  from 
the  barrel.  Then  he  quickly  carried  it 
to  the  buggy  and  fastened  it  underneath. 
When  Silas  came  up  with  the  horse  he 
was  careful  to  keep  his  attention  away 
from  the  buggy  and  as  good  luck  would 
have  It,  Silas  never  noticed  the  bucket. 
His  best  girl,  in  the  darkness,  didn't 
notice  It  either  when  he  stopped  for 
her.  It  was  not  until  he  drove  under 
tbe  liverv  shed  in  Beedia  that  the  livery- 
man said  to  him.  "What  is  that  empty 
whitewash   bucket   under   your  buggy?" 

"Guess  that  new  boy  out  home  thought 
he  was  playing  a  trick  on  me,"  answered 
Silas.  .      .^ 

"It  must  have  had  something  In  it, 
though.  See  how  it  has  splashed  your 
rear   axle   and    underneath   the   body." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Silas,  "wait  un- 
til I  get  that  boy  tomorrow." 

When  Laddie  saw  Silas  was  safely  out 
the  front  gate,  he  hunted  up  Polly  and 
told  her  what  he  had  done. 

"You  see,  by  tomorrow  morning,"  ex- 
plained Laddie,  "these  drops  of  lime  will 
have  dried  and  I  can  walk  just  where 
Silas  drove  and  find  out  what  he 
wouldn't  tell  me." 

(To   bf  continued.) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :— ^ 

We  can  not  think  or  talk  about  much 
of  anything  but  Liberty  Bonds  this 
month,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
until  all  the  Bonds  have  been  sold  so 
our  brave  soldiers  can  have  the  things 
they  need.  ,  , 

Such  a  lot  of  ships  and  guns,  and 
powder  and  shells  and  uniforms  and 
food  it  will  take. 

It  is  no  wonder  we  need  to  sell  more 
than  three  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Bonds.  That  is  such  a  big  sum  of  money 
that  we  can't  understand  what  it  means. 
It  is  just  a  great  big  lot  of  figures  which 
we  learn  how  to  write  down  and  learn 
to  read  when  we  get  far  enough  along 
in  our  arithmetics. 

But  let's  see  if  we  can't  get  a  little 
idea  of  how  large  it  is.  Just  suppose 
some  one  gave  you  three  dollars  every 
single  minute.  In  an  hour  you  would 
have  a  lot  of  money,  wouldn't  you?  And 
in  a  whole  day  and  night— if  they  kept 
it  up  every  minute — my,  how  rich  you 
would  be! 

Then  just  think  of  the  seven  days  and 
nights  there  are  in  every  week,  -nd  how 
many  weeks  in  a  year.  Yes,  that's  right, 
there  are  52. 

By  the  end  of  a  year  we  would  have 
so  much  money,  all  the  banks  in  town 
couldn't  hold  It. 

Now  this  year  in  which  we  liv  is 
1918.  That  means  Christ  was  born  1918 
years  ago.  (Did  you  know  that's  the 
reason  we  call  this  year  1918?) 

If  you  had  been  born  as  long  ago  as 
that  and  had  lived  ever  since  and  had 
had  three  dollars  for  every  s.ngle  min- 
ute day  and  night,  and  hadn't  spent  any 
of  it  at  all,  you  would  have  just  about 
Three  Billion  Dollars.  Ask  father  or 
mother  to  figure  this  out  for  you  and 
see  if  Uncle  George  isn't  right. 

But  it  is  worth  all  this  money  and  a 
good  many  times  more  for  us  and  our 
brave  allies  to  make  this  world  a  safe 
and  peaceful  place  in  which  to  live. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  here  in  Phila- 
delphia are  helping  sell  Bonds,  and  I 
know  it  is  ju.st  that  way  in  all  our  towns 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
every  other  state. 
Tliere  Is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to 


get  letters  from  my  P.  I.  O.  boys  ami 
girls  about  the  things  they  are  doing. 
I  want  particularly  to  have  every  one 
of  you  who  is  doing  anything  to  luip 
sell  Liberty  Bonds,  write  me  all  about 
it.  The  schools  here-  see  how  many 
Bonds  they  can  sell.  Do  they  do  that  iu 
your  school? 

Who  Wants  a  Thrift  Stamp? 


I  am  going  to  send  a  Thrift  Stamp 
to  the  boy  and  another  to  the  girl  who 
writes  me  the  best  letter  about  what  he 
or  she  has  done  to  sell  Bonds.  The 
letters  must  reach  me  by  May  15th, 
though. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  me  all  about 
it  and  maybe  your  letter  will  be  the 
lucky  one. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Practical 
Farmer   I   will   tell   you   who  won  the 
flags  I  offered  two  weeks  ago. 
Your  loving 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Well,  well — I've  had  a  letter  from  our 
long  lost  Molly  Coates  (Virginia)  and 
now  1  don't  wonder  that  I  haven't  heard 
from  her  for  so  long — such  a  busy  girl 
as  she's  been  with  Red  Cross,  sewing 
lessons  and  Thrift  Club.  Welcome  back, 
Molly.  I've  sent  your  letter  to  one  of 
our  Maryland  girls  who  I  hope  you'll 
hear  from. 

The  squares  for  the  knitted  quilt  are 
coming  in  and  we  have  promises  for 
more — but  still  not  enough  to  "do  us 
proud,"  P.  I.  O.s.  Jessie  M-uncaster 
(Maryland)  has  offered  to  knit  some 
squares  with  our  initials  (P.  I.  0.)  for 
one  end  of  our  quilt.  Thank  you,  Jessie. 
that  will  be  fine!  What  a  beauty  our 
quilt  will  be  and  how  interested  some 
sick  or  wounded  soldiers  will  be  in  it. 
Knit  your  squares  on  either  steel  or 
small  amber  needles  (some  of  oiir  mem- 
bers have  asked  about  that)  of  any  color 
wool  of  good  substantial  quality— bright 
colors  will  help  to  make  It  attractive. 
Those  of  you  who  haven't  already  prom- 
ised, please  drop  me  a  card  *elling  me 

(Concluded  on  pace  181) 


48  pages  of  bi- 
cycles ranging  in 
price  from  $18. 75 
to $38.75.  Beture 
to  get  this  free 
book  before  you 
buy.  Write  today 
and  Bay,  ''Send 
me  the  new  free 
Bicycle  Catalog, 
No..'i30 ,"  or  mail 
coupon  below 


This 
Bicycle  Booic 


Brimful  of   bicycles,  tires   and  accessories 
Bicycles  handeomely  ehown  In  colors 

0  two  alike. 
12  beautiful 


N' 


PLEDGE.  1 3 

Dear  Uncle  George:  .  , 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  d-ty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  i  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O   Club. 


models  to  choose 
from  and  every 
one  a  beauty. 

Every  model  an 
exclusive  desig^n  and 
equipped  with  new 
up-to-date  special 
type  of  equipment. 


Motor  Bik* 
Junior    .    . 


$29.50 


(Name*) 


(Address)  P.  O ^ R.  F.  D. 


Ag« 


State. 


♦Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I's  and  cross  your  T't. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 


See  Miete  bicycles  in  tfieir  utural  colors! 

Oar  wonderful  Motor  Bike  Supreme  in  its  ab- 
solutely exclusive  color  known  as  Arizona  Brown! 
See  the  Dauntless  in  beautiful  Khaki  color  with 
the  arch  truss  frame.  See  the  Motor  Bike 
Junior,  the  man's  size  wheel  built  for  the  boy, 
in  its  deep  cherry  red  and  its  automobile  tjrpo 
of  drop  side  mud  guard*;  and  so  on  through  this 
big  book.  Guarantee 

Every  bicycle  is  sold  under  a  one  year  written 
guarantee  which  is  given  with  every  bicycle 
sold.  This  means  absolute  satisfaction  or  your 
naoney  back  without  a  quibble. 

Here  is  ooe  eoocrete  eisoiple  of  a 
real  kicycle  at  a  real  price 
Our  well-known  Motor  Bike  Jublar.  A  modal  built 


Write  us  today  to 
send  bicycle  cata- 
log:.   Na     MO   or 
use  coupon  below. 
Beoneofthefi  rat 
in  your  town  to 
secure    one    of 
thene    hand* 
some     bis 
books  free. 


especially  for  the  BTJO!""^  *^// tlS 
specially  constructed  frame  of  tw 

dVop  bar  type  finished    ma  h«nj 

Bome  deep  cherry    red    y}^^^. 

head   and  seat    mast:   loTiK   tnotor^ 

cycle    type   of  handle  l»^^-  ,f-^ 

Mobile  type  drop  Bide  m'.rtR^uart^ 

Our  extra  heavy  knobby  ♦f^^.P^d. 
•kid  tires  and  a  real  Troxel  f  uH  P^„ 
ded  coil  Bprinjt  saddle.  Mm  »^j, 
size  28-Inch  wheels  and  tirw.  * 
bicycle,  complete  witb  <29.50 
toolbar  and  equipment.  tp*<«'» 


Charles  William  Storeo.  New  York      ^ 

I  am  interested  in  reading  yo^Vg  copy 
CataloK.  No.680.  Please  send  a  FKf-«^ 
to  ray  address  below. 


Name 


Street   _ 
CityftSUte 


^^^^^/,m^A„^ip%aaffllA^t 


mMt 


dhVlM^P 


Thii  u  the  farm  women  •  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devotefl  to  the  diacusuon  of 
topict  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fanner  invites— and 
expects— yo«  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  otlier  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


May  15. — Garden  and  orchard  crops  wll  soon 
be  ready  for  use.  Tell  us  what  experience 
you  have  had  drying  or  evaporating  any 
food  products  for  later  use.  Maybe  you 
rnii  tell  us  of  a  community  plant  for  this 
purpose,  whether  it  was  a  success  or  not. 

Jim:  1. — What  about  canning  this  year? 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  world  shortage 
of  food  and  our  need  to  produce  and 
i(>nsorve  all  that  Is  possible.  To  what  ex- 
tent   will    you    can    this   year?      Will    you 


do  more  than  your  family  needs  and  how 
will  you  dispose  of  the  surplus? 
June  15. — Picnic  time  Is  here.  Shall  we  have 
our  usual  Sunday  achooi,  grange  and 
family  outings  or  stay  home  this  year  and 
work?  If  we  go,  what  is  soovethlng  new 
to  take  or  do? 

Get  >our  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
rmach  us  at  Imaat  IS  daya  boform  thm  date  of 
iaauo,  it  will  6«  roo  lata. 


My  Favorite  Salad  and  its  Dressing 


A.  E.  D.,  Williamsford,  Md. — Our 
favorite  salad  is  Waldorf.  Take  equal 
parts  of  finely  chopped  celery,  apples 
and  green  grapes;  mix  thoroughly  and 
when  serving  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
chopped  walnuts  and  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing made  as  follows:  Two  tabftspoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  and  tablespoonful  of  flour,  yolk 
of  one  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  small  teaspoon  of  salt,  pinch 
of  ( ayenne  and  ground  mustard.  After 
taking  from  the  stove  add  vinegar  to 
last*';  cool  and  add  beaten  white  of 
one  egg.  If  you  prefer  it  thinner  add 
sweet  cream. 

Candle  salad  runs  a  close  second. 
Arrange  crisp  lettuce  leaves  on  salad 
platts  and  add  a  slice  of  canned  pine- 
apple, cut  bananas  in  half  and  put  one- 
half  banana  in  hole  of  each  slice  of 
pineapple.  Decorate  with  a  red  cherry 
stiK  k  on  a  toothpick  which  will  repre- 
sent the  candle  burning  or  a  clove  can 
be  siiuk  in  the  banana  to  show  that 
it  was  burned.  Serve  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  This  is  very  pretty  as  well 
as  good. 

We  like  endive  canned.  Cook  it  in 
water  and  vinegar  until  done  and  can 
in  glass  jars.  This  is  good  in  winter 
time.  When  you  open,  season  it  with 
salt,  butter  and  the  following  dressing: 
One  egg,  one  pint  of  sour  cream,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  vinegar  to 
taste.  Pour  on  endive  and  let  come 
to  a  hoil. 

Swiss  Chard,  one  of  the  lees  common 
vegetables,  we  used  last  summer  for 
the  first.  It  grrew  very  fast.  The 
loaves  were  served  as  lettuce  or  greens, 
the  st»'m8  used  like  asparagus  or  cooked 
telery.     It  was  fine  either  way. 


Mrs.  F.  W.  H.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
—For  an  early  spring  salad,  nothing 
is  hetter  than  dandelion.  Grather  the 
young  tender  shoots — those  under  long 
grass  and  bleached  almost  v/hite  are 
Bure  to  be  tender — wash  carefully  in 
several  waters,  drain  and  arrange  on 
a  platter.  Boil  two  eggs  hard  and 
cool  while  you  prepare  the  dressing. 
Chop  finely  two  large  boiled  potatoes 
and  idaee  on  top  of  dandelions  while 
Btill  hot;  this  wilts  the  dandelions 
and  makes  them  a  little  more  tender. 
Make  a  mayonnaise  dressing  and  pour 
over  this  and  then  garnish  with  the 
eggs  cut  in  halves.  For  a  family  of  four 
1  make  the  dressing  as  follows:  Two 
teaspoonfuls  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon- 
nil  mustard,  four  teaspoonfuls  vinegar 
and  yolk  of  one  egg;  cook  these  ingredi- 
ents in  a  double  boiler  until  thick, 
tntn  stir  in  the  well  beaten  white  of 
egg.  If  you  have  It,  add  sweet  or  sour 
Team. 


Mrs.  W.   L.,   Canastota,   N.   Y.— Our 
•avorite  salad  is  vegetable.     On  a  sllcer 
cut    two    cupe    cabbage,    add    one-half 
rn  1  ^[^^^d  »*aw  carrot  or   one-half   cup 
cooked    chopped    beets    or    celery,    then 

fl  Ik^.  ^  ^^''  **"*<>"  w'^h  *«n*fe.  making 
a  ini(  k  onion  juice  and  add.    For  dress- 

Vh  4  "^^  one-half  cup  vinegar,  one  egg 
maten),  three  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
Rnn  ^^^^^Poonful  salt,  one  scant  tea- 
W?"  ground  mustard,  small  lump 
'uuor  or  one-half  teaspoonful  olive  oil. 
haM^^'*n^^^'  "  no^  too  expensive,  I  put 
ami  c  ''^^  eggs  through  food  chopper 
d1;.L^m"^'®   over    salad    and    on    this 

'n«  ^.n!ll7hick.'^"^^^-  ^"^"^  ^'^  ^''''■ 
mnu\t  r^""    "^^     ^^*»«d     en<i^ve    and 

and  Jh  ■  ^'^"^  ^^®  ^^™®  ^  '<'tt"<e 
heads  ?^"u*^  ?**  *  ^^^  growth  tie 
four'  ^i,^""^*»«»-  Leave  it  at  least 
'^"'^  weeks  and   even   in   late  fall  you 


have  nice  tender  leaves  similar  to  let- 
tuce and  it  makes  nice  salad.  Endive 
needs  lots  of  moisture. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  a  member  of 
another  home,  we  raised  Brussels 
sprouts  and  kohl-rabl,  the  plants  are 
raised  like  cabbage  and  when  cooked 
their  flavor  is  similar  to  cabbage. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — To 
make  pineapple  salad,  I  beat  together 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  of  mustard  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  sugar;  add  one  cup 
cream  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler. 
When  cool  add  one  tablespoonful  vlne^ 
gar  and  beat  well.  Cut  in  small  pieces 
one  pineapple,  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  pour  over  it  the  above  dressing. 
By  leaving  out  the  sugar  this  is  a  de- 
licious dressing  for  tomato  or  lettuce 
salad.  ' 

As  a  golden  dressing  for  fruit  salads, 
I  beat  two  eggs,  add  one-thii^  cup  light 
colored  fruit  juice,  one-quarter  cup 
lemon  juice  and  one-quarter  cup  sugar. 
Stir  constancy  in  a  double  boiler  until 
it  thickens.  Cool  and  serve  on  sliced 
fruit,  such  as  bananas,  pineapples  and 
oranges. 

I  believe  we  should  all  use  salads  and 
fruits  instead  of  pie  and  cake  this  sum- 
mer, thus  saving  much  time  to  work  in 
the  garden,  also  .using  less  flour  and 
saving  wheat  for  the  allies  and  help 
to  win  the  war. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— My  favorite  is 
the  good  old  potato  salad  and  its  end- 
less variations  with  other  vegetables, 
eggs,  etc.  As  a  plain  salad  it  is  always 
available  and  always  good.  Combined 
with  green  onions,  shredded  lettuce, 
celery  or  cucumbers  or  a  mixture  of  all 
it  is  fine,  too;  and  these  as  well  as 
hard-boiled  eggs  can  be  used  as  very 
attractive  garnishes.  Sour  cream  dress- 
ing is  my  favorite  for  all  salads.  I 
make  it  as  follows:  One  cup  of  vine- 
gar, three  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  ground 
mustard  (to  economize  on  eggs  use 
one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  for 
each  egg  omitted),  mix  the  dry  in- 
gredients, add  beaten  eggs  and  vinegar. 
Cook  over  hot  water  until  it  thickens. 
When  cool  thin  with  sour  cream.  I 
salt  my  salads  before  pouring  on  dress- 
ing. This  dressing  will  keep  a  week 
in  a  cool  place  before  the  cream  is 
added. 

We  have  never  raised  any  of  the 
vegetables  named  in  the'  topic,  as  we 
prefer  to  give  time  and  space  to  Swiss 
Chard,  which  produces  most  delicious 
greens  from  early  in  summer  until 
frost.  The  later  leaves  have  a  coarse 
stalk  and  midrib  which  may  be  ouked 
and  prepared  like  string  beans.  The 
leaves  can  also  be  salted  down  for 
v/inter  use  or  canned  like  other  greens. 


Mrs.  B.  N.  S.,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. — 
One  of  our  favorite  salads  and  one 
which  Is  hearty  tnough  for  the  main 
dish  for  a  hot-v/eather  supper,  is  a 
macaroni  salad,  made  as  follows;  Two 
cups  cooked  macaroni  or  spaghetti,  2 
onions,  2  fresh  or  canned  pimentoes, 
2  good  sized  cucumbers,  2  'lard-boiled 
eggs.  Cut  all  in  small  pieces  and  put 
together  with  this  dressing:  1  table- 
spoon butter,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon mustard,  1  tablespoon  nugar,  1 
egg,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  1  cup  vinegar. 
Cucumber  pickles  that  are  not  too  sour 
can  be  substituted  for 'the  fresh  cucum- 
bers in  this  recipe.  I  make  a  chopped 
oil  pickle  which  I  flnd  excellent  to  use 
in  place  of  the  fresh  "cukes"  in  salads. 

Another  exceptionally  good  salad  is 
Waldorf  Salad,  made  as  follows:     Two 


cups  finely  shredded  or  chopped  cal>- 
bage,  2  cups  diced  apples,  1  cup  diced 
celery  and  1  cup  nut  meats,  coarsely 
chopped  or  cut  in  small  pieces.  For  a 
dressing  I  use:  1  tablespoon  butter 
creamed  with  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup 
milk;  cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
then  add  2  eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  i/.  teaspoon  mustard, 
Vi  teaspoon  paprica.  Serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  garnished  with  a  nut  meat  or 
one  or  two  cherries  on  each  portion, 
or   topped  with   whipped  cream. 

Brussels  sprouts  and  kohl  rabi  are 
best  cooked  in  slightly  salted  water  un- 
til tender,  then  served  with  a  cream 
sauce.  Endive'  is  usually  served  as  a 
salad,  but  cooked  as  greens  has  very 
much  the  flavor  of  dandelions. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Our  favorite  salad  is  made  as  follov/s: 
Take  15  medium  sized  carrots,  four 
quarts  green  tomatoes,  chop  fine  (sepa- 
rately), drain  and  cook  separately,  also 
cook  two  quarts  of  lima  or  other  shell 
beans  until  tender.  Take  three  quarts 
of  string  beans,  cut  into  one-fourth  inch 
pieces  and  cook  until  tender.  Cut  the 
corn  off  15  ears  of  green  sweet  com, 
take  four  red  peppers,  twelve  large 
cucumbers,  six  raw  onions  and  one 
large  head  of  cabbage,  chop  each  lot 
separate  and  drain.  Heat  four  quarts 
quite  strong  vinegar  and  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar  together;  when 
hot,  add  the  corn,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
onions  and  cabbage,  then  the  other 
cooked  vegetables  and  six  stalks  of 
celery  cut  in  quarter-inch  pieces. 

Stir  up  in  a  thin  paste  with  a  little 
cold  vinegar,  one  cup  of  flour,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  mustard  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  turmeric  lowder. 
When  the  vinegar  with  the  vegetables 
in  boils  up  all  together,  stir  in  the  r  us- 
tard  paste  and  remove  immediately 
from  the  fire,  as  it  soon  burns  when  the 
mustard  is  put  in.  We  seal  it  up  hot 
in  glass  jars  and  put  it  away  for  future 
use. 

Another  salad  that  is  a  great  favorite 
with  us  is  potato  salad.  Slice  thin  as 
many  cold  boiled  potatoes  as  you  want, 
slice  half  as  many  raw  onions  thin  and 
half  as  many  hard-boiled  eggs  as  there 
is  potatoes.  Put  in  a  dish  In  layers  and 
pour  over  them  the  following  dressing: 
Take  what  flour  will  be  needed  to  make 
the  amount  of  dressing  wanted  and  a 
little  turmeric  powder  and  wet  up  with 
vinegar  (not  too  strong)  into  a  thin 
paste,  add  a  little  salt  and  cook  until 
thick.  When  nearly  cool  thin  out  with 
sweet  cream  and  one  or  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  according  to  the  amount  of  palad 
made. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  H.,  Nashport,  Ohio.— I 
must  put  an  s  on  "favorite  salad"  for 
we  have  many  favorite  salads.  I  have 
no  salad  recipes,  but  am  governed  by 
the  material  at  hand  and  our  tastes. 
My  salad  is  always  an  Opportunity  i<alad 
— cabbage,  lettuce,  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
cooked  dry  beans,  green  beans,  peas, 
beets  and  pickles,  raw  apples,  celery, 
(celery  salt  gives  celery  flavor), 
turnips,  cellar-tops,  eggs  cooked  any 
way,  raisins,  nuts,  etc.,  I  use  in  many 
combinations;  each  Is  excellent.  Onions, 
cucumbers  and  mustard  never  suit  my 
taste. 

Cabbage,  lettuce,  potatoes  or  beans 
are  the  important  part.  I  use  either 
alone  or  any  two  or  all  three — or  put 
in  any  of  the  other  things. 

Slaw  is  the  standby.  To  a  dish  of 
cut  cabbage  (10  servings)  I  add  a  pinch 
of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  sour  cream,  three  table- 
spoonfuls vinegar,  add  pepper  if  de- 
sired and  mix.  To  make  creamed  let- 
tuce, cut  not  so  flne  as  cabbage,  and 
dress  as  cream  slaw,  except  pepper. 
Vinegar  from  all  kinds  of  pickle  Is  good 
in  salad.  I  never  bother  with  mayon- 
naise, etc.  My  ways  are  easier  tnd  bet- 
ter. Last  year  I  paid  ten  cents  for 
Furple  Vienna  kohl  rabI  seed  and 
planted  most  of  it  in  a  40-foot  row, 
covering  lightly.  I  gave  plants  to  ten 
different  families  and  still  they  were  too 
thick.  Before  they  were  big  enough 
we  began  using  them.  We  had  much 
good  of  them.  They  have  been,  a  favor- 
ite with  lie  for  several  years.  They  are 
flner  grain  and  daintier  than  turnips. 
They  are  easily  grown,  easily  prepared 
and  cooked.  I  pare,  slice,  boll  In  salt 
water,  drain  and  dress  with  cream  or 
I  cook   in   meat  broth. 


Miss  M.  M.,  Pairvlew,  Pa. — Cucum- 
ber salad  is  my  favorite.  I  make  It  by 
paring  and  slicing  enough  good  sized 
green  cucumbers  and  about  six  medium 
sized   onions   to   make  one-half  gallon. 


Put  into  an  earthenware  dish,  sprinkle 
and  mix  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  hours.  Then 
squeeze  out  all  the  juice  and  throw  it 
away,  sprinkle  cucumbers  and  onions 
with  pepper,  add  four  tablespoons  thick, 
sour  cream  and  one-half  cup  good  vine- 
gar. Mix  well  and  serve.  This  is  de- 
licious. 

Another  good  salad  is  made  by  add- 
ing a  few  cucumbers  and  onions  pre- 
pared in  this  way  tO'  potatoes  and  using 
my  favorite  salad  dressing,  made  the 
following  way: 

Take  four  teaspoons  sugar,  two  of 
flour,  one  of  salt  and  one  of  mustard; 
make  to  a  paste  with  a  little  vinegar, 
add  one  cup  of  vinegar  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  boil  until  thick,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Take  from  flre  and  add  a  little 
butter,  and  when  cool  thin  with  a  little 
sweet  milk  or  cream.  This  is  also 
very  nice  for  sllesd  or  chopped  cabbage 
and  lettuce. 

Early  last  spring,  I  sowed  a  package 
of  celery  cabbage  seed  and  when  the 
plants  were  large  enough,  transplanted 
some  into  a  large  hot-bed  after  the 
tomato  plants  were  out,  some  Into  a  hog 
yard  which  I  spaded  up  and  some  Into 
the  open  field.  They  grew  like  "Jack's 
Bean-stalk"  and  were  soon  enormous 
plants,  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them. 
But  of  the  160  plants  I  had,  not  one  pro- 
duced a  head.  The  majority  of  them 
went  to  seed  and  the  rest  rotted  and 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  do  that  if  planted  too 
early,  as  they  cannot  stand  the  heat  of 
the  summer  months 
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Know  the  DelighU  of  a 

Gladioli  Garden 


Special  Offer  to  You 
6— FREE— 6 

There  is  a  fascination  about  this  flower 
that  pleases  everyone.  Easy  of  culture, 
free  from  disease  and  insects.  A  wonder- 
ful plant  for  decorative  purposes.  Strong 
upright  stems.  They  bloom  long  into 
the  summer,  and  each  day  finds  many 
new  beautiful  tinted  flowers. 

We  want  to  send  you  six  varieties, 
assorted  colors. 

How  to  Get  Them  FREE 

Just  send  us  one  new  subscription  to- 
day to  this  magazine,  at  the  regular  price, 
50  cents,  for  one  year,  and  we  will  send 
to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  this  collection 
of  six  Gladioli  free.   Don't  delay.  Address 
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P.  O.  Box  1321.  PhiladelpliM,  Pa. 
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What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  F.  M.  H.,  Ohio,  in  lier  Exchange 
letter  asks:  "Has  any  one  used  potatoes 
in  cake?"  Who  will  tell  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  us,  their  experience  with  this 
wartime  plan? 


Mrs.  C.  K.  S.,  New  York,  writes  us: 
"In  your  April  1st  paper,  Mrs.  L.  T., 
Penna.,  asks  for  recipe  for  'Steamed 
Light  Pudding.'     If  I  knew  her  address 


would  send  this  to  her  direct  as  it  is 
not  original  with  me.  I  do  not  know 
from  where  I  copied  it,  but  it  is  just 
the  finest  boiled  pudding  I  ever  tasted. 
It  is  called  Boiled  Bread  Crumb 
Pudding  and  is  made  as  follows:  One 
pint  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  warm  or 
boiling  water  poured  over  them  and 
beaten  well;  then  mix  one  cup  molasses, 
three  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup  flour, 
one  cup  cut  raisins,  one  teaspoon  baking 
soda,  one  egg,  one-half  teaspoon  ginger 
and  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Steam 
two  hours  and  use  any  sauce  you  like. 
This  pudding  will  keep  for  two  weeks 
or  more  and  can  be  reheated  in  kettle." 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  aa  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,     FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
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CHAPTER  X 


87R2. — LadiPK'  RUTpHce  waist.  Cut  In 
RlzpH  'AC,  :\H.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  rap.asure. 
A  deoldedh-  inld  way  of  KPttInK  In  a  vpst  Is 
Rlu.wn  in  No.  87r»2.  The  fronts  of  the  waist 
extend  Into  the  girdle  which  buttons  at  the 
back.      The  sleeves  may   be   long  or  short. 

874«. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress, 
f'ut  In  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  Typically 
girlish  Is  this  little  simple  frock  with  trim- 
mings of  a  strongly  contrasting  color.  The 
center  front  of  the  waist  has  the  duchess 
closing,  with  fastenings  «»n  both  sides.  The 
one  piece  skirt  Is  gathered  slightly  all 
around. 

8735 Ladles'    waist.      Cut    In    sizes    .'^6, 

.^8,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measvre.  Just  to 
distinguish  It  from  the  usual  waist  of  this 
type,  the  designer  cut  the  front  edges  In  a 
battlement  design.  The  waist  Is  gathered 
at  the  shoulders  to  the  edges  of  the  back. 
The  sleeves  mny  be  long  or  short. 

874.1. — Children's  dress.  C\it  In  sizes  4, 
6  and  8  years.  The  very  small  girl  should 
be  as  simply  dressed  as  possible,  but  never- 
theless she  can  be  as  fashionable  as  her 
elders.  The  little  bodice  Is  In  double- 
breasted  effect,  and  the  round  collar  rolls 
high  at   the  back.     The  skirt  Is  In   one  piece. 

H7:U{. — Olrls'  coat.  Tut  In  sizes  0.  8.  10, 
12  nnd  14  years.  The  smart  little  top  coat 
f(»r  a  Junior  girl  which  Is  shown  In  this  No. 
87.'{(l,  Is  the  very  latest  thing  for  Spring. 
The  coat  has  a  yoke  at  front  and  back,  and 
the  lower  section  of  the  coat  Is  Joined  with- 
out fullness.  A  very  tiny  collar  Is  rolled 
back  at    the  neck. 

87»0 Ladles  dress.     Out  In  sizes  .SO.  .38. 

40    and    42    Inches   bust    measure.      A    unique 


idea  which  Is  Just  out  shows  the  vest  and 
girdle  In  one,  as  shown  In  No.  87.jO.  The 
side  fronts  of  the  dress  are  faced  and  rolled 
back    to    form    reveres.      The    two-gored    skirt 


Is  gathered  all  around  to  the  sligntly  raised 
waistline. 

8729 Ladles'     two-gored    skirt.       Cut    In 

sizes  24,  26,  28.  '.iO  and  ,32  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  complete  absence  of  trimming 
Is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  new 
skirts.  The  two-gored  skirt  has  a  straight 
lower  edge.  The  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the 
sides  and  back  to  the  allghtly  raised  waist- 
line. 

87«3. — Children's  one-piece  pajamas.  Cut 
In  sizes  small,  medium  and  long.  Mothers 
will  like  this  dainty  little  palama  pattern 
for  their  little  girls  because  It  Is  so  sensible. 
The  Kmplre  waistline  Is  formed  by  running 
a  ribbon  through  a  wide  casing,  with  a 
pretty  bow  tied  at  the  front.  The  panta- 
lettes are  also  shirred  on  elastic  at  the 
finklos. 

8737. — Ladles'  two-gored  gathered  skirt. 
Cut  In  sizes  24,  26,  28  and  .30  inches  waist 
meastire.  You  may  use  a  soft  silk  such  as 
taffeta  or  satin  and  you  will  have  a  very 
stylish  and  becoming  skirt.  There  is  a  deep 
Inverted  plait  at  each  side  and  It  Is  gathered 
all  around  to  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

83no.— Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
.30.  38.  40.  42.  44.  and  46  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. An  nnusually  good-looking  house  dress 
like  No.  8.350  Is  a  find  that  Is  well  worth 
taking  advantage  of.  because  It  can  be  made 
at  home.  The  dress  buttons  at  the  left  side 
of  the  front.  The  waist  atjd  three-gored 
skirt  are  both  gathered  at  the  sltghtlv  raised 
waistline,  and  a  belt  covers  the  Joining. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  Illustrate  as 
■sany  patterns  as  we  would  lilie,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timea 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  moat  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
a«nd  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  If  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  w« 
«rlll  send  a  cory  of  the  lateat  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

yAUUOM  OBPAHTMBNT.  THB  PBACTKAL  r ARICBR.  FHILADBLPHIA.  PA 


I     MEET     PRESIDENT     VAN     BUREN     AND     AM 
CltOSS-EXAMINED   BY   MR.   GRIMSHAW. 

The  days  went  easier  after  that.  The 
boys  took  me  Into  their  play  and  some 
of  them  were  most  friendly.  I  had  a 
swift  foot  and  a  good  eye  as  well  as  a 
strong  arm,  and  could  hold  my  own  at 
three-old-cat — a  kind  of  baseball 
which  we  played  in  the  school  yard. 
Saturday  came.  As  we  were  sitting 
down  at  the  table  that  morning  the 
younger  children  clung  to  the  knees  of 
Mr.  Racket  and  begged  him  to  take 
them  up  the  river  in  a  boat. 

"Good  Lord!  What  wilt  thou  give  me 
when  I  grow  childless?"  he  exclaimed 
with  his  arms  around  them.  "That  was 
the  question  of  Abraham,  and  It  often 
comes  to  me.  Of  course  we  shall  go. 
But  hark!  Let  us  hear  what  the  green 
chair  has  to  say." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  he  went  on  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"Right  ye  are,  Michael  Henry!  You  are 
always  right,  my  boy — God  bless  your 
soul!  We  shall  take  Bart  with  us 
an'  doughnuts  an'  cheese  an'  cookies  an' 
dried  meat  for  all." 

From  that  moment  I  date  the  begin- 
ning of  my  love  for  the  occupant  of  the 
green  chair  in  the  home  of  Michael 
Racket.  Those  good  people  were  Catho- 
lics and  I  a  Protestant  and  yet  this 
Michael  Henry  always  insisted  upon  the 
most  delicate  consideration  for  my  faith 
pnd  feelings. 

"I  promised  to  spend  the  morning  in 
the  field  with  Mr.  Wright,  if  I  may  have 
your  consent,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Then  we  shall  console  ourselves, 
knowing  that  you  are  in  better  com- 
pany," said  Mr.  Racket. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  called  at  the  house  in 
Ashery  Lane  to  see  me  after  breakfast. 
"Bart,  if  you  will  come  with  me  I 
should  like  to  order  some  store  clothes 
and  boots  for  you,"  he  said  in  his 
squeaky  voice. 

For  a  moment  I  knew  not  how  to 
answer  him.  Nettled  eja  I  had  been  by 
Sally's  treatment  of  me,  the  offer  was 
like  rubbing  ashes  on  the  soreness  of  my 
spirit. 

I  blushed  and  surveyed  my  garments 
and  said: 
"I  guess  I  look  pretty  badly,  don'tl?" 
"You  look  all  right,  but  I  thought, 
maybe,  you  would  feel  better  in  softer 
raiment,  especially  if  you  care  to  go 
around  much  with  the  young  people.  I 
am  an  old  friend  of  the  family  and  I 
guess  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  buy 
the  clothes  for  you.  When  you  are 
older  you  can  buy  a  suit  for  me,  some- 
time, if  you  care  to." 

It  should  be  understood  that  well-to- 
do  people  in  the  towns  were  more  par- 
ticular about  their  dress  than  now. 

"I'll  ask  my  aunt  and  uncle  about  it," 
I  proposed. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  answered.  "I'm 
going  to  drive  up  to  your  house  this 
afternoon  and  your  uncle  wishes  you 
to  go  with  me.  We  are  all  to  have  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Grimshaw." 

He  left  me  and  I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Wright's.     . 

They  told  me  that  he  was  cutting  com 
in  the  back  lot,  where  I  found  him. 

"Row  do  I  look  in  these  clothes?"  I 
bravely  asked. 

"Like  the  son  of  a  farmer  up  in  the 
hills  and  that's  Just  as  you  ought  to 
look,"  he  answered. 

In  a  moment  he  added  as  he  reaped  a 
hill  of  corn  with  his  sickle. 

"I  suppose  they  are  making  fun  of 
you,  partner." 

"Some,"  I  answered,  blushing. 
'Don't   mind    that,"    he   advised,   and 
then  quoted  the  stanza 

"Were  I  as  tall  to  reach  the  pole 
Or  grrasp  the  ocean  in  a  span, 

I'd  still  be  measured  by  my  soul; 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

"Mr  Dunkelberg  came  this  morning 
and  wanted  to  buy  me  some  new  clothes 
and  boots,"  I  said. 

The  Senator  stopped  work  and  stood 
looking  at  me  with  his  hands  upon  his 
hips. 

"I  wouldn't  let  him  do  it  If  I  were 
you,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Just  then  I  saw  a  young  man  come 
running  toward  ns  in  the  distant  field. 

Mr.  Wright  took  out  his  compass. 


"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you  see  the 
needle  points  due  north." 

He  took  a  lodestone  out  of  his  pocket 
and  holding  it  near  the  compass  moved 
it  back  and  forth.  The  needle  followed 
it. 

The  young  man  came  up  to  us  breath- 
ing deeply.  Perspiration  was  rolling  off 
his  face.  He  was  much  excited  and 
spoke  with  some  difficulty. 

"Senator  Wright,"  he  gasped,  "Mrs. 
Wright  sent  me  down  to  tell  you  that 
President  Van  Buren  is  at  the  house." 
I  remember  vividly  the  look  of  mild 
amusement  in  the  Senator's  face  and  the 
serene  calmness  with  which  he  iDoked 
at  the  young  man  and  said  to  him: 

"Tell  Mrs.  Wright  to  make  him  com- 
fortable in  our  easiest  chair  and  to  say 
to  the  President  that  I  shall  be  up  di- 
rectly." 

To  my  utter  surprise  he  resumed  his 
talk  with  me  as  the  young  man  went 
away. 

"You  see  all  ways  are  north  when  you 
put  this  lodestone  near  the  needle,"  he 
went  on.  "If  it  is  to  tell  you  the  truth 
you  must  keep  the  lodeetone  away  from 
the  needle.  It's  that  way,  too,  with  the 
compass  of  your  soul,  partner.  There 
the  lodestone  is  selfishness,  and  with  its 
help  you  can  make  any  direction  look 
right  to  you  and  soon — you're  lost." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said 
In  a  low  tone  which  made  me  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  for  my  ear  only. 

"What  I  fear  is  that  you  may  try  to 
tamper  with  your  compass.  Look  out 
for  lodestones." 

He  was  near  the  end  of  a  row  and 
went  on  with  his  reaping  as  he  said: 

"I  could  take  my  body  off  this  row 
any  minute,  but  the  only  way  to  get  my 
mind  off  it  is  to  go  to  its  end." 

He  bound  the  last  bundle  and  then 
we  walked  together  toward  the  house, 
the  Senator  carrying  his  sickle. 

"I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  Presi- 
dent," he  said  as  we  neared  our  desti- 
nation. Then  perhaps  you  had  better 
leave  us." 

At  home  we  had  read  much  about  the 
new  President  and  regarded  him  with 
deep  veneration.  In  general  I  knew  the 
grounds  of  it— his  fight  against  the 
banks  for  using  public  funds  for  selfish 
purposes  and  "swapping  muskrats  for 
mink"  with  the  government,  as  uncle 
put  it,  by  seeking  to  return  the  same 
in  cheapened  paper  money;  his  long  bat- 
tle for  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  our  state;  his  firey  eloquence 
in  debate.  Often  I  had  heard  Un(  le  Pea- 
body  say  that  Van  Buren  had  made  it 
possible  for  a  poor  man  to  vote  in  York 
State  and  hold  up  his  head  like  a  man. 
So  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  prospect 
of  seeing  him. 

I  could  not  remember  that  I  had  ever 
been  "introduced"  to  anybody.  I  knew 
that  people  put  their  wits  on  exhibition 
and  often  flung  down  a  "snag"  l>y  way 
of  demonstrating  their  fitness  for  the 
honor  wiien  they  were  introdtncd  m 
books.  I  remember  asking  rather  tim- 
idly 
"What   shall    I   say  when— when  you 

— introduce  me?" 

"Oh,  say  anything  that  you  want  to 
say,"  he  answered  with  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"I'm  kind  o*  scared,"  I  said. 

"You  needn't  be— he  was  onre  a  poor 
boy  just  like  you."  . . 

"Just  like  me/"  I   repeated,  tnougni- 

fully,  for  while  I  had  heard  a  R^^^^uA 
of  that  kind  of  thing  in  our  homo,  it  nau 
not,  somehow,  got  under  my  jackei. 


they  used  to  say.  n— .the 

"Just  like  j/ou— cowhide  and  -y'    ^" 
son  of  a  small  freeholder  in  KinderhooK 
on  the  Hudson,"  he  went  on.      ""^  " 
was  well  fed  in  brain  and  body  ^^"^  ^;;^ 
his  heart  clean.     So.  of  course,  ho  g< 
and   is  still  growing.     That's  ^T  n 
thing  about  men  and  women.  Ban. 
they  are  in  good  ground  and  P^'^^^'i 
cared    for    they    never    stop    gr()N^^i"6 
never!— and  that's  a  pretty  full  ivoru 

isn't  It?"  „       .^_  had 

I  felt  Its  fullness,  but  the  Senator  naa 
a  way  of  stopping  Just  this  side  o 
grave  in  all  his  talks  with  mc.  ana 
there  was  no  sign  of  preaching  m 
of  it.  ,   ,  rood 

"As  time  goes  on  you'll  ^^^^^.    he 
many     great     men,     I  ,P''?,^T  Human 
continued.      "They're    all    J'>st    n 
beings  like  you  and  me.    Most  oi 


enjoy  beefsteak  and  apple  pie  and  good 
boys. 

We  had  come  in  sight  of  the  house. 
I  lagged  behind  a  little  when  I  saw  the 
gvoat  man  sitting  on  the  small  piazza 
with  Mrs.  Wright.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  grand  clothes  he  wore — black,  sav- 
ing the  gray  waistcoat,  with  shiny,  brass 
buttons — especially  the  great,  white 
standing  collar  and  cravat.  I  see,  vivid- 
ly, too,  as  I  write,  the  full  figure,  the 
ruddy,  kindly  face,  the  large  nose,  the 
gray  eyes,  the  thick  halo  of  silvered  hair 
extending  from  his  collar  to  the  bald 
top  of  his  head.  He  rose  and  said  in  a 
deep  voice: 

"He  sows  ill  luck  who  binders  the 
reaper." 

Mr.  Wright  hung  his  sickle  on  a  small 
tree  in  the  dooryard  and  answered. 

"The  plowman  has  overtaken  the 
reaper,  Mr.  President.  I  bid  you  wel- 
pome  to  my  humble  home." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  a  re- 
gret to  call  you  back  to  Washington," 
said  the  President  as  they  shook  hands. 

"1  suppose  that  means  an  extra  ses- 
sion," the  Senator  answered. 

"First  let  me  reassure  you.  I  shall 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  know 
that  a  President  is  a  heavy  burden  for 
one  to  have  on  his  hands." 

"Don't  worry.  I  can  get  along  with 
almost  any  kind  of  a  human  being, 
espet  ially  if  he  llkee  pudding  and  milk 
as  well  as  you  do,"  said  the  Senator, 
who  then  introduced  me  in  these  words: 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  my  young 
friend  Barton  Baynes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lickitysplit  in  the  town  of 
Bally  been — a  coming  man  of  this  coun- 
try." 

"Come  on,"  was  the  playful  remark  of 
the  President  as  he  took  my  hand.  I 
shall  be  looking  for«you." 

I  had  carefully  chosen  my  words  and 
1  remember  saying,  with  some  dignity, 
like  one  in  a  story  book,  although  with 
a  tr«  mbling  voice: 

"It  is  an  honor  to  meet  you,  sir,  and 
thank  you  for  the  right  to  vote — when  I 
am  old  enough." 

Vividly,  too,  I  remember,  his  gentle 
smile  as  he  looked  down  at  me  and  said 
in  a  most  kindly  tone: 

"1  think  it  a  great  honor  to  hear  you 
say  that." 

He  |)ut  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders 
and  turning  to  the  Senator  said: 

Wright,  I  often  wish  that  I  had  your 
modesty." 

"I  need  it  much  more  than  you  do," 
the  Senator  laughed. 

Straightway  I  left  them  with  an  awk- 
ward  bow  and  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair.  A  number  of  boys  and  girls 
Btood  under  the  shade  trees  opposite 
looking  across  at  the  President.  In  my 
embarrassment  I  did  not  identify  any 
one  in  the  group.  Numbers  of  men  and 
women  were  passing  the  house  and,  as 
they  did  so,  taking  a  "good  look,"  in 
their  way  of  speaking  at  the  two  great 
men.  Not  before  had  I  seen  so  many 
people  walking  about — many  in  their 
best  clothes. 

As  I  neared  the  home  of  Mr.  Hacket 
I  heard  hurrying  footsteps  behind  me 
and  the  voice  of  Sally  calling  my  name. 
•  stopped  and  faced  about. 

How  charming  she  looked  as  she 
J"'alked  toward  me!  I  had  never  seen 
ner  quite  so  fixed  up. 

"Bart,"  she  said.  I  suppose  you're  not 
Koing  to  speak  to  me." 

"If  you'll  speak  to  me,"  I  answered. 

"I  love  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 
'  ve  been  looking  all  around  for  you. 
Mother  wants  you  to  come  over  to  din- 
J*>'  with  us  at  just  twelve  o'clock. 
You're  going  away  with  father  as  soon 
as  we  get  through." 

I  wanted  to  go  but  got  the  notion  all 
«  on.e  that  the  Dunkelbergs  were  In 
need  of  information  about  me  and  that 
ine  time  had  come  to  impart  it.  So  then 
and  there,  that  ancient  Olympus  of  our 
family  received  notice  as  it  were. 

I  can't,"  I  said.  "I've  got  to  study  my 
fath?-'  ^^^^^^    ^    80    away    with    your 

«hil  ^'^^  *  **^ow  to  her.  I  saw  the 
fiHadow  that  fell  upon  her  face.  She 
,_7  ^^xed  and  turned  and  ran  away 
•rom  nie  without  another  word   and    I 


'elt  a 


pang  of  regret  as  I  went  to  the 


•»n<^  y  and  deserted  home  of  the  school- 
master. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  would 
PtuJH!,^  ^0  dinner,  but  the  coming  of  the 

resident  had  upset  the  chance  of  it. 
>^as  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hacket  had 
at;  u  ^°^^  ***^«  ^^  ^^^  table  for  me.  I 
down  ".?^^  ^^  ^^^  *t  waiting— and  sat 
ihin?  °  ^^  ®y®»  ^^  ™y  book  and  my 
W^  .**"    ***®    Dunkelbergs— where    I 

«ard  In  a  way  what  Sally  was  saying 


and  what  "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Horace  Dun- 
kelberg" were  saying. 

At  twelve-thirty  Mr.  Dunkelberg 
came  for  me  with  a  high-stepping  horse 
in  a  new  harness  and  a  shiny  still-run- 
ning buggy.  He  wore  gloves  and  a  beaver 
hat  and  sat  very  erect  and  had  little  to 
say. 

"I  hear  you  met  the  President,"  he  re- 
marked 

"Yes,  sir.  I  was  Introduced  to  him 
this  morning,"  I  answered  a  bit  too 
proudly,  and  wondering  how  he  had 
heard  of  my  good  fortune,  but  deeply 
gratified  at  his  knowledge  of  it. 

"What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

I  described  the  interview  and  the  looks 
of  the  great  man.  Not  much  more  was 
said  and  we  sped  away  toward  the  deep 
woods  and  the  high  hills. 

I  was  eager  to  get  home  but  wondered 
why  he  should  be  going  with  me  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Grimshaw  and  my  uncle.  Of 
course  I  suspected  that  it  had  to  do 
with  Amos  but  how  I  knew  not.  He 
hummed  in  the  rough  going  and 
thoughtfully  flicked  the  bushes  with  his 
whip.  I  never  knew  a  more  persistent 
hummer. 

What  a  thrill  came  to  me  when  I  saw 
the  house  and  the  popple  trees 
and  the  lilac  bushes — they  looked 
so  friendly!  Old  Shep  came  bark- 
ing up  the  road  to  meet  us  and 
ran  by  the  buggy  side  with  joyful 
leaps  and  cries.  With  what  affection  he 
crowded  upon  me  and  licked  my  face 
and  hands  when  my  feet  were  on  the 
ground  at  last!  Aunt  Deel  and  Uncle 
Peabody  were  coming  in  from  the  pas- 
ture lot  with  sacks  of  butternuts  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  My  uncle  clapped  his 
hands  and  waved  his  handkerchief  and 
shouted  "Hooray!" 

Aunt  Deel  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Dunkelberg  and  then  came  to  me  and 
said : 

"Wal,  Bart  Baynes!  I  never  was  so 
glad  to  see  anybody  In  all  the  days  o' 
my  life — ayee!  We  been  lookin'  up  the 
road  for  an  hour — ayes!  You  come 
right  into  the  house  this  minute — both 
o'  you." 

The  table  was  spread  with  the  things 
I  enjoyed  most — big  brown  biscuits  and 
a  great  comb  of  honey  surrounded  with 
its  nectar  and  a  pitcher  of  milk  and  a 
plate  of  cheese  and  -eome  jerked  meat 
and  apple  pie. 

"Set  right  down  an'  eat — I  just  want 
to  see  ye  eat — ayes  I  do!" 

Aunt  Deel  was  treating  me  like  com- 
pany and  with  just  a  touch  of  the  old 
company  finish  in  her  voice  and  man- 
ner. It  was  for  my  benefit — there  could 
bo  no  doubt  of  that — for  she  addressed 
herself  to  me,  chlefiy,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Dunkelberg.  My  absence  of  a  few  days 
seemed  so  long  to  them!  It  had  raised 
me  to  the  rank  of  company  and  even 
put  me  above  the  exalted  Dunkelbergs 
although  Mrs.  Horace  Dunkelberg  had 
been  there  In  her  blue  silk  and  gold 
chain  "big  enough  to  drag  a  stone  boat," 
as  Aunt  Deel  used  to  say,  she  might 
have  saved  the  day  for  them.  Who 
knows?  Aunt  Deel  was  never  much 
impressed  by  any  man  save  Silas 
Wright,  Jr. 

{Continued  next  issue.) 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

(Concluded  from  page  178) 

I  can  depend  on  you  for  a  block.  Make 
your  blocks  six  inches  square. 

Mumps,  measles,  whooping  cough— 
everything  nasty  and  "catchy" — Is  the 
burden  of  my  mail  these  days!  So  sorry 
for  you,  dear  nieces  and  nephews! !  I 
know  just  how  miserable  you've  been 
too,  for  both  my  Kiddies  have  had  the 
measles  this  spring — my  little  daughter 
twice,  with  only  three  weeks  between — 
what  do  you  think  of  thatf  Had  'em 
hard  both  times,  too — wasn't  that  the 
limit  f 

One  of  my  12-year-old  Pennsylvania 
nephews,  Raymond  Foley,  writes  that 
of  their  seven  cows  one  Is  his  oum.  I'll 
bei  she  is  earning  Thrift  Stamps  for 
you,  Raymond:  I've  heard  of  several 
cows  who  "give  Thrift  Stamps"  lately! 

Quite  a  number  of  our  boys  and  girls 
write  me  about  moving  and  changes  of 
address,  but  while  they  tell  me  the  new 
address  they  don't  mention  what  the 
old  one  was.  My  nieces  and  nephews 
are  getting  so  numerous  that  I  get 
sadly  mixed  up  sometimes  on  addresses 
— so  I  keep  a  list  of  you  all  filed  away 
according  to  your  towns;  when  I  want 
to  change  an  address  I.  have  to  look 
under  your  old  postofflce  to  find  your 
card — and  if  you  don't  mention  the 
old  address,  sometimes  I  can't  find  it. 


^ 


So  please  remember  and  tell  me  always. 

Emily  Knisell  (New  Jersey)  suggests 
that  we  have  a  story  tellinff  contest — 
true  stories  about  the  things  that  hap- 
pen on  our  farms  or  in  our  homes  or 
schools — with  a  prize  for  the  best — and 
Emily  offers  to  give  the  prize  herself. 
Thank  you,  Emily— good  idea!  But 
wouldn't  It  be  better  if  we  did  It  this 
way:  Just  as  mapy  of  us  as  uxint  to 
(for  I  know  any  of  us  can)  send  in 
stories  — about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  words  long— not  "fiowery"  or 
fussy — just  the  plain  facts  about  some- 
thing that  we  think  would  Interest  the 
other  P.  I.  O.St— and  I  will  give  a  prize 
to  the  writer  of  each  one  that  I  select  to 
print  on  our  page.  That  means  as  many 
prizes  ap  there  are  stories  printed — and 
I'll  print  all  such  as  seem  to  me  well 
enough  written  and  of  sufficient  interest. 
I'll  be  expecting  some  mighty  interest- 
ing little  stories  from  a  lot  of  my  boys 
and  girls  within  the  next  weeK  or  two. 

Clarence  Blewer  (New  York  State) 
has  some  postage  stamps  to  sell  or  trade. 
Any  of  you  who  are  interested  can  write 
Clarence  in  my  care. 

No,  Margaret,  the  joke  is  on  you — I 
didn't  make  the  mistake;  Elizabeth 
Cronin  and  Elizabeth  Crowding  are  two 
different  girls — both  P.  I.  O.s,  and  both 
living  in  Maryland — but  not  the  same 
postofflce. 

Here  are  some  games  sent  in  by  our 
members: 

"Red  Light"  is  the  name  Laura 
Flagans  (New  York  State)  gives  this 
game: 

To  play  Red  Light,  one  Is  chosen  to  be 
"It"  and  Rlt«  down  on  thp  poiv-h  or  anj' 
place  handy  and  counts  1.  2.  .3,  etc..  up  to 
10.  While  he  or  she  Is  counting,  the  ones 
that  are  playing  have  to  run  up  the  walk 
from  the  porch  to  the  main  walk  twice. 
Th^  one  who  Is  It  says  "Red  Light"  after 
they  get  through  counting  to  ten.  If  any 
one  moves  or  runs  when  the  one  who  Is  It 
gets  through  counting,  they  have  to  come 
back  and  begin    over  again. 

Then  when  they  all  get  up,  then  the  one 
who  Is  It  has  to  count  to  l(M)  by  IDs  and 
run  around  and  hunt  the  other  players,  who 
bide,  coming  back  to  the  porch  and  saying 
"I  spy."  on  the  ones  seen.  The  one  te  or 
she  sees  first  has  to  be  It.  Then  the  play 
continues.      It    Is   a  very   exciting  game. 

Emily  Knisell  (New  Jersey)  calls  her 
game  by  the  funny  name  "Steal  Chick- 
ens." 

At  our  school  we  have  a  board  for  the 
line ;  on  each  side  we  put  twelve  sticks,  as 
far  from  this  board  as  possible.  Then  we 
get  two  captains  and  choose  the  players ; 
one  half  get  on  one  side  and  the  otner  half 
gets  on  the  other  side  of  the  board.  Then 
some  one  from  one  of  the  sides  goes  over 
and  tries  to  get  a  stick  ("a  chicken"  as  we 
call  It).  There  is  a  "jail"  near  the  chickens: 
If  you  get  caught  you  get  In  Jail ;  if  you  get 
a  chicken  you  take  It  to  your  side  in  the 
pile  of  chickens ;  both  sides  do  this.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  when  you  get  caught 
and  In  Jail,  someone  comes  and  touches  you 
Insfpad  of  getting  a  chicken.  The  side 
getting  all  the  chickens  wins. 

"Cat  and  Rat"  is  the  game  Ida 
Mitchel    (Maryland)    describes: 

We  form  a  ring.  Two  l>oys  are  to  be  the 
cats  and  two  girls  are  to  be  the  rats,  ihe 
boys  are  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  ring,  the 
girls  on  the  other.  The  cats  try  to  catch 
the  rats.  The  children  In  the  ring  let  the 
girls  In  and  out,  but  not  the  boys.  The  boys 
try  to  get  In. 

Well,  Well!  One  of  my  Maryland 
nieces  has  caught  me.  She  seys  I  don't 
practice  what  I  preach,  because  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  me  that  was  not 
signed.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  that  one, 
but  I  guess  if  she  had  to  sign  as  many 
as  I  do,  she  would  be  glad  if  only  one 
stuck  to  another,  or  in  some  way  caused 
me  to  miss  it.  I  have  a  plain  letter- 
head, however,  so  she  was  sure  it  was 
from  her  Uncle  Oeorge. 


Save  Money 
and  Still  Have 
a  Good  Auto 

There's  hardly  one  town  In  Pennsjl- 
Tanla  where  you  won't  And  many  of  our 
satisfled  cuBtoniers.  Autos  are  cheaper — 
better  and  more  up-to-date  at  the  Roman 
today  than  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $200  Up 

Every  make  known  In  191K-11H7-1916  mod- 
ell  ft-om  t200  to  tlOOO.  No  matter  what  car 
yon  want  we  have  it,  and  can  save  yea 
money. 

Send  to-day  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  B 

It's  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'*  Larg—t  Anto  D9€dmn 

203  N.  Broad  Street 

PliilMi«lplii«^  Pa. 


I  am  glad  .to  know  so  many  P.  I  O. 
members  are  saving  Thrift  Stamps.  Do 
you  know  of  a  better  way  to  get  them 
than  the  publisher  of  this  paper  told 
about  on  page  167,  in  the  April  15  issue? 
Every  P.  I.  O.  member  could  easily  get 
two,  some  could  get  more  and  none  of 
them  would  cost  anything.  Look  up 
that  offer  and  get  busy  right  away  be- 
fore the  price  of  war  saving  stamps 
goes  up  another  cent. 


PATENTED 


I^ike  a  Pad 
imlfiiiir  SHiouldflr  ! 

WHEN  you  itep  into  m  hol«  whtto  carrylas  a  lo>d« 
the  pad  on  your  •houldef  eompr^MM  «nd  tli« 
tai  never  reaches  yoo.  The  uiu0  principle  nc- 
oouota  k»  the  marvelooi  chaage  ia  a  Fora  that  coibm 
wltbtbe 

For 
Ford 

JShodiAbsoilMi^  Cam 

Hastier  Shock  Absorbers  take  the  weight  oi  the  body  off 
the  tires.  At  the  slishtest  irreguUrlty  in  the  road  they 
Comprtat  and  absorb  the  )olt.  PreTcnt  sidesway  and  up- 
throw, making  youi  Ford  ride  as  easily  and  smoothly  as 
a  12,000  car.  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save  gasoline  and 
tiics,  lower  up-keep  costs,  and  increase  the  resale  value 
of  your  car.  300,000  Ford  Owaen  fccognize  tbeiv  cco- 
aonic  necessity. 

10-DAY   PRCI  TRIAL  OPPKR 
Write  today  tor  Free  Trial  Blank  Md  w«  wiu 

kav*  a  set  of  UaMUcre  pat  ••  year  ferd  wttkeat  a 
eeat  ef  expeaae  te  yen.  Try  tk«M  10  days.  Thea. 
II  yea  are  wlUiag  U  de  witheat  tkea, 
tkey  wiU  ke  taken  eff  without 
eharro.  DmH  ride  wlUeat  llaa- 
slore  alaiply  boonaoe  aoiMoae  dl*. 
soaraaoo  you  Iroa  tryiac  theai. 
Aeoopi  tkla  offer  and  oee  fWr 
yoaroelt.  Over  MMMMW oote  im 
aee.     Write  tedav ROW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Ik. 
75«N«MilSt.  ladiaaM«Ua.  lad. 


R.  IC  Double  Tread 
Tires  Wear   Better 

tban  the  average  double  tread  tlrt,  because  they 
are  treated  by  a  special  proceea.  Only  etandiird 
treada  are  UBed,  sewed  togetlier  by  strong  double 
chain  stitching.  By  this  process  they  are  practi- 
cally puncture  proof  aad  will  stand  any  teat.  Tbey 
are  guaranteed  to  give  you  100«  service. 

The  following  are  the  littJt  pricda  •( 
our  guaranteed  tlr«a. 


Biaea  Price 

aOz3    |6.M 

lantbi 7.60 

32ZIH S.M 

nxA  lo.so 

Mx4    1U.60 


Blxca  Pilot 

Mz4    %\\M 

Ux^a 12.00 

»x4H 12.00 

»6x4Ji la.OO 

nxA^ MM 


We  will  retread  your  old  \\ff»  by  our 
Improved  prnceu  and  guarantee  tb«m 
at  tbe  following  prices: 


SlMt  Price 

MxS    16.60 

I0X»H 6.00 

llzS^ 7.00 

nz4    S.60 

MZV         ■••••■••o««oo***>      0*wV 


HIzea  Price 

»«x4    le.M 

«4x4H «.80 

Ux4)( 9.00 

Mx4H ~. 9.00 

«7x4)i ra.oo 


Add  $1.00  to  tk«  abowa  for  Non-Skid  Tir* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St,.  Philadolphia.  Pa. 

Bend  for  d«$eriptiv«  booklet  and  price  litt. 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  be  an 
Expert  on  Used  Cars  to  Buy 
in  Perfect  Safety  From  Us 

Nowadays  the  firms  baying  a  record  for  HON- 
RHTY  in  their  business  dealings  are  the  ones  who 
are  rushed  with  orders  while  others  are  walling 
"Umesare  bad." 

We  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  selling  the' 
PAIOB— but  when  It  comes  to  buying  a 

USED    CAR 

the  population  has  been  "hoodwinked"  so  ofteo 
that  they  are  rightly  skeptical.  But— all  our  USED 
CARS  are  guaranteed  and  sold  on  our 

SEVEN-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN 

which  gives  you  the  privilege  of  driving  It  for  that 
length  of  time  so  that  you  may  assure  yourself  It  is 
as  good  a  car  an  we  represent  it  to  be. 

To  responsible  people  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
deferred  paympnts;  and  for  tbe  convenience  of 
those  who  cannot  get  to  our  abowroom  in  day- 
light—we  are  open  evenings. 

Bigelow-Willey  Motor  Co. 

Diatrihutmre  of  thm  Paigm  Car 
304  North    Broad    Street.  Philadelphia 


SATTLER'S 

IncorporatmJ 

28M-27  West  Fleleber  Street,  Philadelphia 

Largest  and  moat  convenient  place  id 
Philadelphia  to  replace 

Broken  Parts  for  AntonobUfs 

Alwayt  Mad  Ok  fer«kca  Miii  M  w«  caa  aaldi  the  m 
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Results  of  Steer  Feeding  with  Silage 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


M 


A  few  days  ago  the  steers  which  have 
been  fed  all  winter  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  an  experiment  with 
several  rations  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  present  day  needs  in  beef  pro- 
duction, were  sold  on  the  Pittsburgh 
market.  A  great  deal  of  interest  always 
centers  in  the  verdict  of  the  stock  yard 
buyers  toward  these  cattle  and  the 
prices  paia  for  them  this  year  again 
demonstrated  the  importance  and  value 
of  silage  iu  beef  production.  This  was 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  silage  used 
was  not  of  the  highest  quality,  as  it  was 
made  from  frosted  corn  to  which  con- 
siderable water  was  added.  The  aver- 
age moLs*."-e  content  was  72.92  percent, 
which  is  unusually  high. 

Lot  ^  received  a  ration  of  corn 
Ellage,  broRen  ear  com  or  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  corn  stover  during 
the  entire  period  made  the  highest  daily 
gain  at  a  cost  of  $20.31  per  cwt.  not  con- 
sidering poFK.  ^liis  lot  sold  for  $14.40 
or  25  cents  less  than  lot  2  and  lot  3. 
The  total  profit  from  this  lot  was  $19.18 
or  the  lowest  profit  from  any  of  the  lots 
due  to  the  greater  feed  cost.  The  result 
of  this  lot  would  indicate  that  the  feed- 
ing of  corn  during  the  entire  feeding 
period  is  not  as  desirable  aa  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  roughage  and  cottonseed 
meai  during  the  first  part  of  the  feeding 
perioa  and  supplementing  it  with  corn 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Lot  2  was  fed. a  ration  of  com  silage, 
Btover  and  cottonseed  meal  for  a  period 
of  84  days,  after  which  broken  ear  corn 
was  added  to  the  ration.  This  lot  made 
a  daily  gain  of  1.86  pounds  at  a  cost  of 
$17.90  per  cwt.  The  cattle  sold  for 
$14.65  per  cwt.  The  profits  per  steer 
both  with  pork  and  without  pork  is 
higher  than  any  lot  excepting  lot  4,  indi- 
cating that  such  ration  is  desirable 
under  existing  conditions. 

Lot  3  was  fed  a  ration  of  mixed  hay, 
com  stover,  broken  ear  corn  and  cotton- 
seeo  meal  during  the  entire  period.  The 
average  daily  gain  in  this  lot  was  1.97 
pounds  per  steer  daily  at  a  cost  of  $23.50 
per  cwt.  This  lot  sold  at  $14.65  per  cwt. 
or  equal  to  lot  2.  The  profits  per  steer 
for  this  lot  are  $19.90  or  a  little  more 
than  in  lot  1  where  corn  was  fed  dur- 
ing the  entire  period. 

Lot  4  received  a  ration  of  corn  silage, 
all  the  cattle  would  consume,  corn 
stover  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Cottonseed  meal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
2014  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live  weight 
dally  during  the  first  84  days.  During 
the  balance  of  the  period  it  was  in- 
creased ZV2  pounds  per  1000  pounds 
daily.  This  lot  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.78  pounds  per  steer  dally  at  a 
feed  cost  of  $14.85  per  hundred  or  the 
lowest  of  any  lot  on  feeds.  This  lot  sold 
at  $14.40  per  cwt.  and  made  a  profit  of 
$30.25  per  steer  or  the  highest  of  any  lot 
on  the  experiment. 

Lot  5  was  fed  similar  to  lot  4  except 
that  the  cottonseed  meal  was  Increased 
to  4^  pounds  during  the  last  28  days. 
This  change  increased  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing 100  pounds  of  gain  to  $16.28.  This 
last  lot  sold  for  $14.00  per  cwt.  which 
would  indicate  that  it  was  not  profitable 
to  increase  the  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  414  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  dally. 

The  shrinkage  In  shipping  to  market 
18  low  on  all  lots  as  compared  to  pre- 
vious years.  This  may  in  part  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  final  weights  were  taken 
during  a  severe  snow  storm.  The  shrink- 
age data  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to 
ship  silage  cattle  equally  as  well  as  dry 
fed  cattle,  provided  the  cattle  have 
access  to  dry  teed  such  as  corn  stover. 


I'KEPARATION  OF  COBN  IN  FATTENING  CATTLE 

Twelve  cattle,  six  in  each  lot,  were 
used  in  the  experiment  to  study  the 
preparation  of  corn  in  fattening  cattle. 
Both  lots  received  the  same  ration  ex- 
cept that  lot  1  received  ground  corn 
while  lot  2  was  fed  whole  corn.  The 
average  daily  gain  in  lot  1  was  2.31 
pounds  per  steer  as  compared  to  2.00 
pounds  in  lot  2.  The  cost  of  feed  per 
hundred  pounds  gain  not  including  pork 
produced  was  $2.78  less  in  lot  1  than  in 
lot  2.  Lot  1  showed  more  finish  as  indi- 
cated by  the  higher  price  received  on 
the  market.  There  was  a  marked  differ, 
ence  in  the  returns  from  pork  produced 
in  the  two  lots.  Lot  2  produced  $6.86 
more  pork  per  steer  than  was  produced 
in  lot  1.  The  extra  pork  produced  in 
lot  2  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  dif- 
ference in  finish  and  gains  made  by 
lot  1,  indicating  that  it  is  advisable  to 
grind  the  corn  at  the  prevailing  high 
price. 


seldom  causes  any  ill  effects  even  in 
warm  May  or  June  weather. 

Sows  farvowing  in  the  late  winter 
months  should  have  some  succulent 
food  every  day.  Mangels  serve  this  pur- 
pose very  well.  A  little  alfalfa  hay  in 
a  rack  before  them  continually  is  a 
good  thing  because  it  is  high  in  protein 
and  somewhat  laxative  and  tends  to 
keep  the  bowels  open  and  moving  freely. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  table  re- 
fuse arises  occasionally.  If  it  is  proper- 
ly cared  for,  fed  sparingly  each  day, 
and  never  allowed  to  sour,  no  bad  effects 
result  from  its  use.  If  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, though,  I  prefer  to  dispose  of  it 
some  other  way  without  wasting  it.  It 
was  never  a  big  problem  with  me  be- 
cause I  fed  it  to  my  two  boar  hogs  and 
one  winter  when  I  had  no  boars  I  fed 
it  to  the  chickens  instead  of  taking  any 
chances  with  farrowing  sows.  Any 
trouble  which  may  arise  from  its  use 
is  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by 
souring  in  the  trough  of  the  little  left 
after  a  meal  than  from  any  character- 
istic of  the  material  itself. — New  Jersey. 


Jerseys,  the  premier  butter-fat  producers,  never  lose  tbair  popularity  when  quality  rather 

than  quantity  of  milk  Is  required.     This  typical  specimen,  Oxford  MaJeHty's  Gipsy, 

.waa  grand  champion  Jersey  oow  at  the  last  National  Dairy  Show 


Feeding  Sows  With  Litters 

JOHN     H.    VOORHEES. 

There  are  great  variations  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  best  methods  of  feed- 
ing sows  with  litters.  Some  claim  the 
sow  should  be  fed  sparingly  and  slight- 
ly more  than  a  simple  maintenance 
ration,  while  others  feed  all  the  sow  will 
eat.  It  has  always  been  my  practice 
to  feed  her  all  she  will  eat  after  the 
first  day,  when  I  never  gave  her  any- 
thing unless  she  showed  a  tendency  to 
devour  her  young,  which  I  attribute  as 
much  to  hunger  as  to  any  other  cause. 

My  idea  in  this  matter  is  that  a  full 
stomach  is  required  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary milk  for  a  good  sized  litter  of 
growing  pigs,  which  should  be  well  and 
plentifully  fed  from  the  beginning  in 
order  to  give  them  a  good  start,  which  ii 
quite  necessary  no  matter  whether  you 
are  raising  breeders  or  market  pigs. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
feed,  It  should  first  of  all  be  whole- 
some, and  secondly  of  a  nature  to  keep 
the  bowels  in  good  condition,  and  lastly 
in  such  proportions  as  will  make  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Often  one  hears  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  corn  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  heating  and  may  cause  scours 
in  the  youngster  or  a  caked  udder  on 
the  sow  or  both.  A  ration  made  ex- 
clusively  of  corn  or  even  largely  of  com 
will  do  this,  but  one  in  which  corn 
forms  only  a  part  of  the  carbohydrates 
necessary    to    make   a    balanced    ration 


Tying  Up  the  Fleece 

The  fleece  should  be  tied  up  neatly  to 
attract  the  buyer  and  to  bring  the  high- 
est price.  After  the  fleece  has  been  re 
moved  from  the  sheep  in  one  place,  it 
should  be  placed  on  a  clean  surface 
with  the  side  down  that  was  next  to 
the  sheep's  skin.  The  fleece  should 
then  be  gently  compacted  so  that  all 
fibers  are  close  together.  From  this 
point  there  are  two  systems  that  may 
bo  followed  to  get  a  neat,  attractive 
fleece. 

The  flrst  method,  suggests  C.  W.  Mc- 
Donald, of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, is  to  simply  turn  in  the  sides  so 
that  a  width  of  twelve  to  flfteen  inches 
results  and  then  roll  the  fleece  from  the 
tail  end  to  the  neck  end.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  roll  the  fleece  too  tightly 
or  it  will  break  and  expose  the  dark  out- 
sides  of  the  fleece,  and  thus  detract  from 
its  appearance. 

The  second  method  is  to  tear  off  the 
belly  of  the  fleece,  the  neck  and  the 
four  legs.  This  leaves  the  back  and 
sides  or  the  best  fleece  in  one  piece. 
Then  place  the  neck  on  top  of  the  flrst 
piece  with  the  skin  side  down.  The 
belly  strip  and  legs  are  then  placed  on 
top  in  like  manner. 

The  fleece  is  then  rolled  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding method  and  tied.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  is  that  in  case  the  fleece 
does  break,  the  next  best  wool  always 
shows  through. 


DON'T  OUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSO 


RBINE 


0£  MAfi^  RfG.U.S  PA 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishei. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blig* 
ter  or  remove  the  hvr,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  |I2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  BookeRfru, 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  for  mtnUnd.  the  ta  iimti, 
llBiment  for  Bolii.  Bniltci.  Soret.  SwelUnn.  Varicose  Veim 
aiUyi  Piln  ud  laflsmnuitloB.  Price  SI.  2  S  •  bottle  ti  dnul 
|Uu  or  delirered.    WiU  tell  jrou  more  1(  you  wrttt. 

W.  F.YOUNO. P.O.  F.,  25Tsm|lsSt.. Springfield, Man. 

THE  SELF-OIUNa  wiNOMJU 

ha*  become  so  popular  iii  its  first  diree  yeara  th^ 
thouaancia  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills.^  and  to  replace,  u 
small  cost,  the  geanng  of  the  earlier^  "^  ^" 
Aermotors.  making  them  •olf-oU- 
ing.  Ita  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  ,and| 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
System     constantlj  ^ 

floods  every  bearins  with  oil  pre-, 
Yenting  wear  ana  enablins  t' 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  br 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrsririg  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  ELnsines,  Pumps.  Tank^ 
Water   Supply    Goods    ana    Sled    Frame   Sawi, 

Write  UIMOTOI  eO^  2S0I  Twdflh  SL.Chie^i 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Brary  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proot  anetaortns  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    EnsUiige  Is  al- 
ways trash  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  f  Ittlnc  doors  make 
the  Silo  pertsetly  air*  tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  lops  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    TVu  can't  buy  a 
better  sUo.    Also  aU  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is   quality   through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Bid. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  KLO I  MfB.  CO..  0«ll.  X .  FrsdVM.  M. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Money-Making  Farm 
$3900  Receipto  Last  Year 

117-acre  Marylaod  beauty,  87  acres  levd  I  jam,  Rtooe 
free,  ti>lat(P  with  clay  subsoil  In  high  BtHt>>  of  cultiva- 
tion, wlrt-fenced  pasture,  300  apple  trees,  vuliianle  lot 
wooJ  and  timber.  2-Btory  7-room  house,  fltocic  barn, 
poultry  t'OUHe.  carriage  bouse  or  garage  Short  mild 
winters  and  240  day  growinic  season  with  pl^uty  of  rain. 
Bplendidly  located  on  Improved  road  near  Boboolaod 
neigbbort  only  i>^  miles  to  depot  and  2S  u)i>M  to  bigb 
ifchool,  creamery  and  caooing  factory.  Ac;ed  owaet 
gives  immediate  poflsesHlon  and  makes  low  price f6300. 
tvee?  than  half  down.  For  list  sliowlnK  wliiat,  com, 
hogs,  etc..  sold  for  $3900  in  1917,  see  pa^e  IC  Htrout'a 
Spring  Catalogue  of  384  Bargains  In  dozen  -states.  Com 
mailed  free  E.  A  8TROUT  FARM  AOENCY,  DEW. 
1880,  Land  Title  fiulidlng,  Philadeipbia,  Pa. 


150 
Styles 
'Write  for  Oraatast  fnoosy  "v- 
Ibc  (anoe  baagain  t>ook  evar  printad.  Brown 
faoaa  ia  madsof  Haavy  DOUBliE  OALVAN. 
IZBD  Wira.  ResHts  nist  lentsst.  Alxo  _  .  ^. 
Oatasaad  Batb  Wlra.  Lew  Factery  Frtta«.  FraifM 
\-  Writs  forfrss  feooa  l>ook  »n<l  •.>  i  pl»U)i»U 
THE  •ROWN  rCNCK  *  WIRE  CO.  c 

§g        «  ■  CIsvaland,  OMe 


PHILADELPHIA 


c 


C.r.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 

I  a   S.  I  aT**STPHILA.PA_ 


M. 


BUY  TMI  OKNUINI  CHAMWON 

Aeratea  at  well  a*  cooia  mUt. 
RaaooBieiMlad  bjr  laadlne  cr*«ni.rW'i  «°']V'p«Yai 
ara.    If  Fourdaalar  cannot  •m-pl/  'J'  *'"" 

CHAMPION  MILKCOO  'K-Vt: 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prolific.    Bred  and  d^veloj" 
under  piactical  farmlug  conditions,    l-ounu 
tloii  8took  alwayR  for  gale.     AddresH 
AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Cheatnut  Street,  PhiUdeIph»» 


**HAMPSHIRES** 

Any   mf«.    fre«    circular.     Alio    Bull*   tron 

Aecraditad  herd  il«fi(tared  Oaerniar* 
Laaaat  Uwa  rsra.  Mrd-la-llBad.  BaaP.  V*. 


l.ecaDi' 


J.7h,°!  Berkshire  Sows  ;;roth«?! 


of  twenty  on_A  \ir\\  Ijit. 


want. 


.  „ H.-tter  r^ers.y.^'"t  ;■•"*;'; 

~*Por  prompTattentlon  ten  ©"^  J^.J^' 
tlseni    you    "saw    it    in    The   Practical 

Parmer." 


Thoughts  for  the  Dairyman 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN 


Prove  the  cows.  Prove  each  cow. 
Insist  upon  each  dairy  tub  standing  on 
its  own  bottom.  Don't  allow  the  good 
cow  to  have  the  imposition  of  carrying 
along  the  poor  one.  Don't  let  the  poor 
one  ride  on  the  back  of  the  good  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  ride  on  your  back. 

How  shall  we  prove  the  cows?  To 
gtate  the  case  as  shortly  as  possible, 
first,  feed  them  up  into  good  condition 
60  they  may  be  functioning  at  normal. 
Feed  is  necessary.  You  can't  wish  a  cow 
into  well-doing.  Giving  milk  abundant- 
ly is  the  cow's  life  expression,  and{  feed- 
ing her  enough  of  a  proper  variety  of 
good  feeds,  brings  her  production  to  par. 
It  seldom  pays  to  feed  a  cow  beyond 
par.  Doing  so  endangers  her  constitu- 
tion, and  if  in  her  proving  she  shows 
that  she  is  a  cow  worth  keeping,  her  con- 
stitution must  be  preserved  and  her 
health  conserved.  Furthermore,  feed- 
ing her  beyond  par  usually  wastes  feed 
as  her  increased  milk  will  not  pay  for 
the  increased  feed,  however  good  a  cow 
Bhe  may  be. 

Then,  after  the  cow  is  fed  up  to  par, 
weigh  her  milk  for  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  determine  whether  she  is  paying 
or  not.  If  she  pays,  keep  and  cherish 
her  in  your  herd  against  all  comers.  She 
will  probably  be  a  good  looker,  as  effi- 
cient utility  lends -good  looks,  and  the 
buyer,  who  is  looking  for  cows  "that 
will  sell,"  will  want  to  buy  her. 

Don  I  get  the  notion  into  your  head 
that  good  cows  are  so  very  plentiful  that 
if  you  sell  this  one  for  a  big  price,  you 
can  go  and  get  another  one  as  good  for 
less  money.  The  land  is  not  overflowing 
with  good  cows,  and  the  proving  of  them 
ie  always  more  or  less  expensive. 

But  supposing  in  trying  to  prove  my 
eov^s  a^  individuals  I  have  fed  a  lot  of 
valuahle  feed  into  the  cow  that  shows 
by  the  test  that  she  is  not  a  good  one? 
Well,  1  know  of  no  other  safe  way  by 
which  one  may  test  the  virtue  of  his 
cows,  except  by  this  primary  feeding  of 
them  sufficiently  and  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  them  to  show  what  manner  of  tal- 
ents nature  has  given  unto  them.  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  young  men  just  out  of 
ichool,  or  some  of  our  professors,  or 
•ome  of  our  state  experts  who  by  looking 
at  a  cow  can  tell  what  she  Is  doing  or 
nay  be  capable  of  doing,  but  I  can't  so 
judge  the  cow. 

If  the  cow  is  a  real  good  one,  fit  to  be 
•wned  liy  a  working,  careful  farmer,  she 
will  probably  not  put  on  much  flesh,  for 
iesh  making  Is  not  her  business;  but 
•he  will  take  on  a  condition  or  a  bloom 
that  will  make  the  astute  buyer  want  to 
own  her. 

Then  ,^he  may  have  a  fleshy  habit  and 
K^t  in  quite  good  flesh  and  still  be  a 
worthily  good  cow — one  worth  keeping 
^'•1  you  can  breed  a  better  one  to  take 
^^r  place.  But  If  she  gets  fat  under 
«ood  fcfding.  feeding  that  Induces,  or 
enables  the  good  cow  to  transmute  feea 
into  food,  it  is  a  very  safe  guess  that 
*"  her  test  of  weighing  of  her  milk, 
">^  ^ill  prove  that  she  is  not  a  dairy 
fow  and  should  be  made  into  beef  at 
Jice,  Obviously  the  proving  course  of 
Ceding  has  made  her  In  a  condition  de- 
8»rable  in  the  eyes  of  that  other  buyer, 
^he  butcher. 

do  not  think  any  dairyman  haa  a 
f  ght  to  complain  about  the  business 
»  dairying,  cost  of  production  and  cash 
Jturns  and   so   forth.   In   all   of   which 

atter.s  we  must,  of  course,  always  be 
^•■♦•y    interested,    until    he    has   made 

rat  Z'"''^'*'  test  of  his  cows  and  sepa- 
J,     the  beef   makers   from   the  milk 

■akers. 

J  have  spoken  of  weighing  the  milk, 
*  of  course  to  and  for  the  dairyman 


who  is  selling  only  milk  as  a  fluid  com- 
modity; but  if  we  are  selling  by  test, 
or  are  selling  cream  by  test  or  quantity, 
or  making  butter,  in  addition  to  the 
weighing  we  need  to  systematically  test 
our  individual  cows  for  the  stuff  the:^ 
are  putting  into  the  milk  they  give,  for 
the  cow  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk 
may  be  giving  her  owner  and  the  world 
more  food  than  the  cow  that  is  merely 
filling  the  can. 

The  dairyman  who  is  continuing  to 
keep  a  poor,  unprofitable  cow,  invest- 
ing feed,  care  and  labor  in  her  is  doing 
a  very  unpatriotic  thing,  for  her  milk 
costs  more  than  it  is  worth;  the  feed 
the  cow  uses  is  of  extreme  value  to 
profitably  feed  cows  that  are  working 
at  a  profit,  and  the  dairyman's  labor 
has  a  hundred  calls  for  it  in  lines  that 
mean  a  fuller  feeding  cf  an  anxious 
world. — Penna. 


Hog  Feed  When  Most  Needed 

W.    H.   TOMHAVE. 

It  is  a  desirable  plan  to  prepare 
early  for  hog  feed,  next  fall  because  it 
Is  likely  to  be  limited  and  in  many 
cases  difficult  to  secure.  During  the 
early  fall  months,  before  the  main  corn 
crop  has  been  harvested,  the  scarcity  is 
usually  very  pronounced.  This  condi- 
tion is  especially  true  with  the  supply 
of  corn  for  fattening  hogs.  If  the  grow- 
ing swine  are  not  prepared  for  market 


until  after  the  crop  of  field  corn  ma- 
tures they  are  usually  ready  at  a  time 
when  the  heavy  run  of  hogs  come  on 
the  market.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  this 
condition  to  some  extent  and  thus  gain 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  marketing.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  planting  a 
small  field  of  early  or  quick  maturing 
corn,  such  as  a  90  day  variety,  which 
can  be  "hogged  down"  early  in  the  fall. 
In  most  sections  such  corn  will  be  ready 
to  feed  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September.  The 
yield  of  such  corn  is  usually  lower  than 
that  of  the  variety  grown  for  general 
use,  but  there  is  enough  advantage  in 
haying  the  hogs  ready  for  market  at  an 
early  date  to  overcome  any  difference  in 
yield. 


Such  practice  usually  saves  the  buy- 
ing of  expensive  feeds  and  also  saves 
labor  in  careing  for  the  hogs  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  The  corn  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  it  seems  safe  to  do 
so,  and  on  a  quick  soil  if  such  is  avail- 
able. Early  and  frequent  cultivation 
will  also  do  much  to  develop  the  crop 
and  force  early  ripening.  The  feed- 
ing value  of  such  corn  crop  can  be  im- 
proved by  seeding  Dwarf  Essex  rape  at 
the  time  of  last  cultivation.  This  will 
supply  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
tein. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  fence  such  field 
if  the  hogs  are  to  harvest  the  corn. 
This  can  be  done  by  constructing  a 
temporary  woven  wire  fence  so  that  the 
hogs  can  not  get  out. 


The 

House   of 

Taylor 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

Broadway,   32d   St.,   New  York 

One  Block  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

Equally     Convenient    for    Amusement*, 

Skopping  or  Business 


600  Rooms 
400  Baths 


1S7  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath, 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath, 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  Are  Most  Moderate 


How   Zone   Postage 

Hurts   You 


/ 


The  new  system  of  zone  post- 
age rates  for  farm  papers 
hurts  every  reader  in  two 
places — his  pocketboook  and 
his  pride. 

If  the  zone  system  goes  into 
effect,  and  it  will  unless  you 
take  a  hand,  farm  papers  will 
cost  you  more  money  per 
year. 

And  that  isn't  the  worst  of 
it,  because  we  know  you  could 
pay  more  and  never  feel  it. 
But  the  big  hurt  is  that,  if 
the  zone  postage  plan  ever 
gets  working,  it  is  going  to 
make  one  man  get  a  paper  at 
one  price  and  another  at 
another  price — which  is  un- 
fair to  you. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
buyers  today  to  get  goods  at 
the  same  price  everywhere, 
but  the  zone  postage  system 
wipes  out  this  old-time  fair- 
play  equal-price  idea. 

To  keep  yourself  from  being 
hurt,  either  in  pocket  or  pride, 
is   to   tell    your    Congressman 


that  you  personally  want  to 
stick  to  fair  prices  for  yourself 
and    fair   play   for   publishers. 

Mind  you,  we  don't  ask  you 
to  say  anything  about  war 
taxes,  which  we  are  as  glad 
to  pay  as  you  are,  but  we  do 
ask  you  to  speak  plainly  to 
your  Congressman,  and  tell 
him  you  want  your  farm 
papers  at  fair  prices  that  are 
alike  to  everybody. 

Tell  him  some  of  the  nice 
things  you  write  us,  about 
how  the  farm  papers  help  you 
in  your  growing  crop  and 
raising  stock  and  so  on — 
make  him  see  that  you  must 
have  your  farm  papers  at  fair 
and  equal  prices,  if  you  are 
to  keep  on  doing  your  full 
share  to  help  win  the  war. 

It  is  little  enough  you  ask — 
tell  your  Congressman  you 
want  fair  play,  and-want  him 
to  get  that  unjust  zone  postal 
1  a  w  repealed  right  away! 
Write  today,  and  know  in 
your  heart  that  we  thank  you 
sincerely. 
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Tanks  and  Yanks 

WHEN  General  Byng  made  his  mighty  drivej  the  British 
tanks  tore  their  way  through  barbed  wire  entanglements  and 
other  defenses  laid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  enemy.  Now, 
the  Yanks— alert,  fearless,  resourceful — are  raiding  the  German 
trenches.  Together,  the  Tanks  and  the  Yanks  will  drive  back  the 
foe  and  win  the  war  for  Liberty.      ' 


.  «%  .. 


But  it  is  not  alone  the  men  "over  there" 


who  are  engaged  in  this  war  for 

right  and  freedom.    It  is  a  war  of  the  entire  American  people.    Each  can  do  his 
or  her  part  by  investing  in  the 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds  of 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan 


The  boys  at  the  front  need  >'owr  help.  They 
must  have  food,  clothing  and  munitions. 
Uncle  Sam  must  also  build  ships  to  carry 
these  supplies.  To  do  all  this  takes  a  lot  of 
money.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must 
pour  into  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  from  farm, 
village  and  factory.  You  must  help  if  he  is  to 
win — and  he  must  win. 

Your  sons,  your  brothers,  your  friends 
have  marched  away  to  face  shot,  shell  and  gas. 
You  can  aid  in  bringing  them  safely  home  to 
their  families.     Help  America   put   her   full 


strength  into  the  war.  The  quicker  and  harder 
she  strikes,  the  less  loss  and  suffering  there 
will  be.  Let  us  have  peace  soon — a  righteous 
peace  through  victory.     You  can  help. 

A  Liberty  Bond  carries  Uncle  Sam's  iron- 
clad guarantee  that  you  will  receive  your 
money  back  and  a  liberal  interest  paid  twice 
yearly. 

Don't  wait  to  be  solicited.  Go  at  once  to 
your  banker  or  local  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 
Do  it  today. 
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Sparing  the  Men  by  Working  the  Tractor 


To  the  casual  observer,  the  fact  that  Delaware 
County  (Penna.)  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Delaware  River  does  not  suggest  anything  un- 
usual, but  to  the  farmers  of  that  rich  agricultural 
county  it  is  a  serious  problem.  During  the  last 
three  years    all    the    river    front    from    Wilmington, 


THE   EDITOR    GETS  SOME 
FIRST-HAND  INFORMATION 

Two  tractors  from  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  just  starting  custom  work  in  the  county 
for  three  dollars  an  acre.  They  were  booked  ahead 
for    more    work    than    they    could    possibly    do    this 


Delaware,  up  through  Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  north     spring,  although  with  a  three  gang  plow  they  each 


as  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  undergone  remarkable  develop- 
ment. Its  wonderful  new  ship  yards  have  made  it 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Clyde  of  America"  and 
munitions,  locomotives,  and  other  war  necessities  are 
beinp  produced  on  a  scale  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
equal  sized  territory  today.  All  of  this  you  say 
means  thousands  of  men,  and  their  families  make  an 
Bnusiinl  demand 
for  foods  from 
the  adjacent 
farms.  True,  but 
the  liiyh  wages 
offered  to  labor 
along  the  river 
have  left  the 
farmer-,  -with  lit- 
tle, and  in  many 
cases,  no  help 
and  liur.dreds  of 
them  have  tem- 
porarily given 
up  farming  and 
to  to  work  each 
day  in  the  war 
establish  men  t  s, 
merely  living  on 
the  farm  be- 
cause they  find 
It  cheaper  to 
keep  it  as  a 
home  than  move 
to  the  river  city 
»nd  towns,  and 
pay  th(  exorbl. 
tant  rents,  lin- 
ger those  con- 
ditions you  can 
readily  see  that 
the  remaining 
farmers  are 
'Jsing  every  pos- 
sible lahor  sav- 
ing device  not 
^^^y  to  get  the 
greatest  effi- 
^'en'^y  from 
^«lr    men    but 


had  a  capacity  of  an  acre  an  hour.  Plans  were  being 
made  to  operate  one  of  them  from  four  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night,  by  using  two  operators, 
in  shifts.  Those  who  could  get  their  plowing  done 
at  13,00  an  acre  considered  themselves  fortunate, 
as  a  man  and  team  can  get  work  anywhere  at  seven 
dollars  a  day   and   more  at  some  of  the  industrial 


Two,  thr00,  four  and  no-who»l  typo  tractors  succoss folly  working  on  Delawarm  county  farms 
Memb«r  of  Woman's  Land  Army  who  made  good.  Stephen  M.  Trimble  plowing  for  cowpeaa  and  oats 

H.  R.  Burr  handling  three-wheel  tractor  and  three  bottom  plow.  Where  Dr.  Cleveland  thought  It  was  not  a  fair  test* 


purchased  to  make  up  the  school  farm.  For  three  years 
he  has  successfully  used  a  10-20  four  cylinder  type 
of  tractor  and  has  done  nearly  everything  with  it 
which  a  stationary  engine  or  horses  could  do.  With 
a  three  bottom  plow  it  turns  under  ten  acres  a  day 
and  when  hills  make  it  necessary  to  use  only  two 
plows,  it  will  cover  six  acres  a  day.  Three  gallons 
of  gasoline  are  required  for  plowing  an  acre.  As 
for  depreciation,  Mr.  Burr  thinks  that  the  usual 
charge  of  twenty-five  percent  a  year  is  too  high. 
Their  tractor  has  been  used  now  for  three  years 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  as  good  as  new. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  taken  apart 
once  a  month  by  the  students,  as  an  exercise  in  gas 

engineering,  and 
c  a-r  e  f  u  1 1  y  in- 
spected for  worn 
parts  or  defects, 
may  have  a  good 
effect  on  its  life. 
In  this  time  it 
has  cost  $120  for 
repairs  and  this 
includes  a  $45,00 
radiator  which 
was  accidentally 
broken^  This 
year  the  school 
purchased  a  two 
wheel  tractor 
and  with  the 
two  machines 
they  have  plow- 
ed and  fitted  for 
planting  100 

acres.  Because 
of  the  ease  with 
which  the  new 
machine  oper- 
ated and  the 
handy  position 
of  the  driver  for 
seeing  the  oper- 
ation of  the 
plows,  Mr.  Burr 
used  it  for  train- 
ing a  class  of  10 
women.  They 
were  a  section 
of  the  Womens' 
Land  Army  and 
wanted  to  be- 
come tractor 
operators. 


have     ?r    .  """""^  ^*?  ^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ""^^  ^^^^  P^^°*^-    ^"^  ®*^^^  ^''"'■*  *  ^^^^  *«*°^  ««^^o°»  averages  One  of  these  patriotic  women,  Miss  Marie  H   Men- 

'eceive  [TlT  ^''^  ^  1  """"^   '^''^°*   equipment  to  more  than  one  acre,  so  although  tractor  plowing  costs  denhall.   not   only  completed  a   course   successfully 

•uccessfuiv   wn!ir    I      IL"^  '"'ir         ""  ''^*^^°'  ''u""  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"*"  ^  *"'^'  *^  *«  reasonable  but  has  plowed  and  fitted  entirely  by  herself  with 

Proi  m  ^^  ,!r,\*°^   '\  '}"''   ^°**"   ^°"°^y   ^'   *P-  ^"i!"  ^°«  ^'^"^^  ^°^^  ^«°«-  the  aid  of  a  tractor  thirty  acres  of  sod  ground  on 

It  was  In  Z      r'"".     Tf •  «       u  ^^  ''"°^  '^^'  '"*"'""  '°  ^^^^^^^^  ^^"^*y  ^'^  ""''  'other's  farm,  which  he  would  not  have  been 

"on  that  w«  ril  H   ^'i  i!  i            '.*  ^*°*^  ^''^'''"'^  """^  ''"''^  ^^^''*°*^  *°^  ""*°«^  ^**^  ^''^"°^'  *^"^  ^«*°«  ^^^^  otherwise  to  have  ready  for  corn  planting.    Her 

^^  Delalrrr  r  "^  !»        .  'T"^            ''  '"'"'''''  ^"  *'^°'*'  °'  ''"''  ^^'^^  ^^  *°  «°°^"  '^''  «"PP^*°^-  "^^^^*^«  ^^  J"«t  new  from  the  factory  and  needed 

^"B    m'ces  toT!"  rf  "^^^V"''"*'*'  't'r'''  '^'''  ^"^   ""'''''   '''   ^*""°^  '""   '"^'^"^^   «P^^«^^^'   »^^y  ^'^'^  ^««°"on  as  the  work  progressed  but  as  Miss 

-ereh Xg     wThl^r^n:^^^^^^                 T  T'T  '""f'  '°'..''^''  ^?"^  ^''^'     ^°^  ''  ^'^  «^^^^^*  Mendenhall  Is  a  proficient  automobile  operator    she 

'^'^  and  seve^?   2Z         "^  the  highest  praise  for  tractor   enthusiasts   in   the   county   Is   H.   R.    Burr,  overcame  all  its  difficulties  and  did  her  work  wdl. 

^^essed  theirlnt '  In   Tl  m      "«*°?,,^°"!«'/^-  ^^  ^^n^'"'  "f  ***'  a^icultural  courses  and  oper.  The    amount    and    many    kinds    of    work    which 

'"Other    ellon    '   ,1     h  /k        *^  machines   before  ates  a  200  acre  farm  connected  with  an  industrial  Stephen  M.  Trimble  Is  getting  from  his  8-16  one  cyl- 

*^^tors  ZlS  wnlt  '            r."?  ^^°:,*°^^i*»»^^  **»«  f^««'    '''   ^y«-     ^^  ««  a   western   man   pnd   has  inder  tractor  have  been  too  well  descrlb^  by  his 

(Jltlons'         ^^  ""^"^  successfully  under  these  con-  brought  a  great  deal  of  the  western  admiration  for  articles  In  previous  issues  of  this  paper  to  Teed  rep^ 

tractors  to  the  small  hilly  farms  which  have  been  tltfon  here.    Sufficient  to  say  that  it  wintered  well 
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More  Corn  Suggestions 


at  Its  job  in  the  quarry  and  on  other  belt  work  and 
J)as  already  done  a  lot  of  custom  plowing  besides 
forty  acres  for  Mr.  Trimble.     The  neighbors  like  its  a.  e.  grantham 

work  so  well  and  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  their  plow-  r|^HE  failure  of  corn  to  mature  properly  over  a 
ing  done,  that  it  could  be  kept  busy  at  ouside  work  J-  large  portion  of  the  corn  belt  last  season  will 
to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  if  Mir.  Trimble  was  In  probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  many  corn  grow- 
that  business.  ers  to  plant  earlier  this  season  than  usual.    It  must 

Shortly  after  we  arrived  in  Delaware  County,  we  be  remembered  that  last  season  was  an  unusual  one. 
learned  that  Dr.  A.  H.  Cleveland,  at  Chaddsford,  had  However  the  time  of  planting  is  not  the  only  factor 
arranged  for  a  demonstration  of  one  of  the  cater-  concerned  in  the  proper  maturing  of  corn.  The  fer- 
pillar  type  tractors  on  his  farm  that  day  and  we  tility  of  the  soil  has  almost  as  much  influence  as  the 
made  it  a  point  to  spend  part  of  an  afternoon  there,  time  of  planting  within  certain  limits.  Undoubtedly 
He  had  recently  seen  it  demonstrated  in  another  part  much  of  the  corn  which  failed  to  mature  properly 
of  the  county  but  he  thought  the  ground  there  was  last  year,  particularly  in  the  eastern  states,  could 
too  level  for  a  good  test  and  did  not  show  what  it  have  been  brought  to  a  bettef  degree  of  maturity  if 
would  do  for  him.  He  farms  the  hills  and  valleys  the  proper  fertilizers  had  been  used, 
over  which  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  in  Thin  soil  does  not  mature  corn  as  promptly  as 
1777.  A  number  of  interested  spectators  were  there  a  fertile  soil.  Likewise,  if  the  mineral  elements, 
to  watch  the  tractor  because  it  evidently  was  to  be  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  deficient  in  the  soil 
put  to  a  severe  test.  It  proved  entirely  equal  to  the  the  corn  is  likely  to  be  much  later  even  though  the 
task,  however,  pulling  a  roller  followed  by  a  large  plant  is  well  supplied  with  nitrogen.  This  lack  of 
double  acting  disk  harrow  and  plowing  around  the  hill  balance  between  the  various  elements  of  plant  food 
field  where  two  teams  of  mules  were  working  was  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  corn  belt  where  the 
no  effort  for  it  at  all.  The  first  real  test  came  when  land  is  becoming  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  after 
Dr.  Cleveland  asked  it  to  go  into  the  barnyard  and  several  years  of  cropping.  This  has  led  many  corn 
hitch  to  a  50  bushel  manure  spreader  which  had  growers  in  that  section  to  believe  that  their  varieties 
previously  been  loaded  with  heavy  manure  from  the  of  corn  are  not  suited  to  their  condition  because  of 
covered  barnyard.  It  was  a  regular  four  horse  load  the  late  maturity.  The  trouble  has  been  not  in  the 
but  the  tractor  walked  away  with  it  faster  than  a  variety  of  corn  but  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  with 
man  could  walk  and  headed  right  up  a  hill  over  reference  to  available  supply  of  plant  food.  Experi- 
plowed  ground,  spreading  the  manure  as  it  went,  mental  work  on  soil  of  the  Eastern  states  shows 
The  spectators  thought  the  dem- 
onstrator had  attempted  too 
much,  but  the  tractor  was  equal 
to  the  task.  Dr.  Cleveland  admit- 
ted afterwards  he  would  never 
haul  manure  that  way,  he  would 
go  up  the  hard  cart  road  and 
come  down  the  hill,  but  he  just 
wanted  to  try  it. 

When  the  plow  testing  field  was 
reached,  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  barn,  everyone  thought  the  cli- 
max had  been  reached.  The  field 
eloped  at  an  angle  of  about  40 
degrees  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  drive  a  horse  and  two-wheel 
cart  across  it.  The  tractor  and 
plows  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
but  went  straight  across,  throw- 
ing two  furrows  down  the  hill  and 
thtn  turned  and  came  back  again 
throwing  two  furrows  up  the  hill 
and  never  slipping  from  its  proper 
place.  The  demonstration  was 
enough  to  convince  Dr.  Cleveland 
and  he  gave  his  order  for  a  trac- 
tor, while  it  was  also  fairly  cer- 
tain that  two  more  of  these  trac- 
tors will  be  placed  in  Delaware 
County  as  the  result  of  these  successful  tests.  very    clearly    that   the   addition    of    phosphoric   acid 

Last  fall,  two  days  after  the  ground  froze  so  and  potash  to  the  soil  will  make  a  difference  of  a 
It  was  impossible  to  plow,  H.  H.  Cloud,  another  good  week  to  ten  days  in  the  maturity  of  the  corn  over 
Delaware  County  farmer,  received  his  5-10  kerosene  that  where  no  fertilizers  have  been  applied, 
burning  tractor.  It  had  been  delayed  by  freight  One  should  not  discourage  early  planting.  That 
congestion  and  the  fall  plowing  had  to  be  done  by  is,  reasonably  early.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
horses.  All  winter,  however,  the  tractor  was  kept  the  corn  grower  who  plants  extremely  early  ever 
busy  baling,  cutting  fodder,  shelling  corn  and  saw-  gains  over  moderately  early  planting.  Putting  the 
ing  wood,  but  neighbors  shook  their  heads  as  to  seed  into  the  ground  at  at  an  early  date  is  a  severe 
Its  ability  to  plow.  They  thought  it  was  too  small,  test  or  strain  on  the  vitality  and  in  many  cases  the 
Since  they  have  seen  it  in  the  field  they  have  plants  may  be  weakened.  There  should  be  no  rush 
changed  their  opinion.  It  walks  off  nicely  with  a  to  plant  corn  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
two  bottom  plow  and  from  actual  measurement  turns  line  since  the  season  is  so  long  that  the  ordinary 
under  an  acre  in  two  hours.  That  Is  five  acres  in  variety  of  corn  will,  if  well  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
ten  hours,  and  as  Mr.  Cloud  said,  "It  would  take  mature  before  any  danger  of  frost, 
two  extra  fast  walking  teams  and  two  good  men  Poorly  drained  land  Is  another  factor  which  hinders 
to  do  that  much  plowing  in  the  same  time.  One  the  normal  maturing  of  corn.  This  may  be  due  to 
thing  I  like  about  a  tractor  and  which  I  think  we  the  fact  that  the  fertilizers  used  are  not  so  thor- 
farmers  have  not  considered  enough  before  this  oughly  taken  up  by  the  plant.  At  any  rate  poorly 
time,  is  the  great  saving  of  horses  needed  under  drained  soil  ha«  the  effect  of  delaying  maturity  to 
the  new  methods.  A  team  and  driver  have  no  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  latitude  of  Phlladel- 
difHculty  In  getting  eight  dollars  a  day  now,  but  on  phia,  corn  may  be  planted  from  the  middle  of  May 
the  other  hand  it  will  cost  for  feed,  hay  and  straw  to  the  20th  of  June  with  good  chances  of  success 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  the  soil  Is  well  drained,  provided  with  the 
to  keep  one  horse  a  year.  Why,  I  remember  when  we  proper  plant  food,  and  received  thorough  cultiva- 
used  to  keep  from  eight  to  ten  horses  and  never  tlon.  Very  early  planting  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
bothered   thinking  about  how  much   they  cost  us."     tain  risks  which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  take  where 

Mr.  Cloud's  tractor  has  already  plowed  forty  acres    we  have  a  long  season  and  good  soil, 
this  spring.     He  has  some  more  to  do  and  will  also  keeping  weeds  under  control. 

have   forty   acres  to  plow  after  harvest.  No  argument  Is  required  to  show  that  weeds  are 

The  Wawa  Dairy  Farm  Is  more  than  pleased  with     a  menace  to  a  crop,  that  they  rob  the  plant  of  both 
(Concluded  on  pace  191)  moIsture  End  plant  food.    A  more  interesting  thing 


Cultivation,  marly  and  late,  makea  a  big  crop  and  r«quir»»  littlm  mffort  when  you  rid* 


is   knowing   how   to   keep   them   in   check,     in  *v 
case  of  cultivated  crops  like  corn  and  potatoes  o 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  weed  growth 
is  to  harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  before  tho  plant 
come  through.     Generally  it  requires  a  week  or  t 
days  for  corn  to  make  its  appearance  above  grounl 
in  the  case  of  potatoes  about  three  weeks,     in  ♦{,' 
meantime,    no    matter    how    well    the    soil   has  beo 
prepared,  small  weeds  are  sure  to  appear,    a  clea 
harrowing  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow  will  destroy  th 
greater    part    of   the    weeds.      The   harrowing  is  a* 
benefit  to  both  corn  and  potatoes  in  that  it  break 
the  crust  and  forms  a  slight  mulch  on  the  surface 
thus  aiding  the  young  plants  to  come  through,    pota! 
toes,  because  of  the  length  of  time  required  before 
coming  through,  may  be  harrowed  twice  during  the 
interval.. 

Corn  may  be  harrowed  even  after  it  Is  showine 
through  the  ground.  The  result  of  such  treatment 
is  to  allow  the  corn  plants  to  get  some  size  before 
they  require  cultivation.  Effective  work  cannot  be 
done  with  a  cultivator  when  the  corn  plants  are 
quite  small.  The  harrowing  allows  the  plants  to 
become  some  size  before  the  cultivator  is  needed 
Nothing  should  prevent  this  early  harrowing  as  it 
will  save  labor  later  in  keeping  the  weeds  in  cheok. 
Very  early  planting  before  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm  is  another  contributing  factor  to  weedy  corn 
fields.  The  corn  Is  so  slow  coming  up  under  these 
conditions  that  the  weeds  get  the  lead  and  if  th^ 
weather  becomes  wet  the  chances  of  getting  the  ground 

clean  of  weeds  are  small. 

The  harrowing  of  a  young  croi> 
Injures  the  plants  very  little,  if 
any,  if  done  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  right  manner.  MosJ 
crop  plants  are  heavily  rooted 
and  are  not  easily  damaged  by: 
such  an  implement.  The  weeds 
on  the  other  hand  are  shallow 
rooted,  and  are  easier  torn  oui  by 
the  harrow.  Plants  should  not 
be  harrowed  when  the  dew  is  on 
or  when  the  soil  is  heavy  and  wet. 
The  most  effective  work  can  be 
done  when  the  surface  soil  is  in  a 
crumbly  condition  and  when  the 
plants  are  dry  and  tough  as  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  weeder  Is  more  effectively 
used  on  light  sandy  soils.  This 
will  run  as  deep  on  such  a  soil  as 
a  spike  tooth  harrow  on  a  clay 
loam  soil.  The  harrow  used  for 
the  early  cultivatings  should  be 
a  light  weight  steel  frame  spike 
tooth  construction  with  30  or 
more  one-half  inch  steel  teeth  per 
section.  Often  Injury  can  be 
lessened  or  avoided  by  sloping  the 
harrow  teeth  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees.  This  will  prevent  tearing  out  the  plants  in 
case  the  soil  is  not  in  the  best  condition.  Harrowing 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  results  unless  the 
surface  soil  is  in  good  tilth.  The  object  of  the  har- 
rowing is  to  break  up  the  soil  crust  that  may  have 
formed  on  the  surface  and  to  dislodge  the  small 
weeds  which  may  have  started  to  grow.  Cons©' 
quently  this  practice  is  more  common  on  the  lighter 
types  of  soil,  although  excellent  results  are  being 
secured  where  the  proper  implement  Is  used  for  a 
particular  type  of  soil. 

These  harrowings  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  crop 
Is  planted  and  continue  until  the  corn  plants  are 
well  above  ground.  Very  often  it  Is  advisable  to 
harrow  after  each  heavy  rain  or  as  often  as  th» 
small  weed  sprouts  appear.  This  practice  saves 
both  time  and  labor.  The  proper  spike  tooth  harrow 
will  cover  as  much  ground  as  two  or  three  two-horse 
cultivators  and  can  be  moved  much  more  rapidly 
over  the  land.  For  this  reason  harrowings  made 
at  the  proper  time  save  much  labor  In  keeping 
down  the  weeds  In  such  crops  as  potatoes  and  corn. 

VIE  GROWING  OF   SILAGE  CORN. 

In  growing  silage  the  object  Is  to  secure  a  larg« 
amount  of  green  corn  per  acre.  For  this  reaso 
silage  corn  should  be  planted  on  the  best  land  o 
talnable.  A  loamy  soil  carrying  a  sod  to  which  ha 
been  applied  several  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acr 
will  generally  give  the  best  results.  Care  shoul 
be  taken  in  planting  the  silage  corn  to  have  it  a| 
near    the    barns    or    silo    as    possible.     This   sav 
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Bonds  all  sold — now  buy  Thrift  Stamps. 

AVE  you  met  "The  Four  Minute"  men?  If  you 
haven't  you  ought  to.  There's  an  army  of  30,- 
000  of  them — all  volunteers — and  their  mission  is  to 
Iceep  up  the  morale — not  of  our  armies  at  the  front  or 
in  camp— but  of  our  citizens  at  home;  for  on  the  mor- 
ale—the courage  and  will — of  the  people  behind  the 
arniiea  la"gely  rests  the  winning  of  the  war.  These 
men  do  their  bit  by  presenting  the  messages  of  the 
government  in  short  speeches  before  ready  made 
gatherings — at  the  theatres,  the  "movies,"  at  conven- 
tion.';, picnics,  meetings,  any  place  where  people  are 
assembled.  They  pretty  well  cover  the  cities  and 
towns,  but  thus  far  the  rural  districts  have  not  all 
been  reached  by  this  work — and  Uncle  Sam  wants 
to  iteep  in  touch  with  his  farmers. 

We  all  want  to  help  win  the  war — of  course  we 
do!  We  all  want  to  be  thoroughly  informed  regard- 
ing the  war — its  causes,  the  way  It's  being  waged, 
just  what's  required  to  win  it;  we  hate  a  "yellow 
dog"  and  would  like  to  be  in  position  to  nail  the 
lies  al)out  the  war  circulated  by  that  species.  We  are 
"100  percent  Americans"  and  we  are  eager  to  fight 
to  a  finish  the  German  propaganda  which  seeks 
to  undermine  patriotism  and  the  morale  of  our 
people  with  ingenious  lies.  Well,  here's  a  way  to  help 
right  along  those  lines: 

Our  government  Is  anxious  to  hear  from  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  wants  to  help  in  the 
spread  of  the  truth.  The  Committee  of  Public  Infor- 
mation (Four  Minute  Men  Division,  10  Jackson 
Plaee.  Washington,  D.  C.)  wants  to  know  If  Four 
Minute  Men  are  reaching  the  rural  sections  we  live 
In,  and  if  not,  when  and  where  there  are  to  be 
gatherings  of  farmers  In  our  neighborhoods  that 
these  men  could  address.  Moreover  this  committee 
wants  some  of  us  to  volunteer  for  service  as  speakers 

as  Four  Minute  Men  to  deliver  Uncle  Sam's  mes- 
sages; an  acceptable  speaker  doesn't  need  to  be  an 
orator— just  an  earnest,  practical  American,  ready 
to  learn  the  facts  and  tell  them  in  a  plain,  sane 
J^ay  to  good  honest  Americans.  If  some  of  ua 
aont  think  we  can  do  this  ourselves,  perhaps  we 
can  recommend  the  right  man  In  our  neighborhood 

Th    **~^****  Information  will  be  welcome. 

This    is    Important    work,     friends— the    "yellow 

kilip.  "!r"u'   ^®  '*''*''®°   *^"''   ***«   ®°«™y   propaganda 
out  K     ,T      ^""'^^^  *^°'*  passing  on  the  appeal  with- 
Min  .  o   ^^  *^  himeelf-he's  volunteering  for  "Four 
W'n"  0    work.     Won't  you  help,  too? 
^^J-'  e  to  the  Committee  direct  at  the  address  above 

Volunt     ^T   ^''''^®^'  ^^*^®   "^  *"**   ^®'"   pass   *^  on- 
the   \nT        ^^^^*^®  "  y°"  can— but  anyway  furnish 
information    Uncle    Sam    wants-please. 

Edward  T.  Walkkb. 
Thrift  begins  with  Utile  savings. 


Having  Help  Even  if  it  Costs  More 

ft  4^^  ONE  up  on  account  of  the  war,"  has  become  a 
^J  common  expression  no  matter  what  we  want 
to  buy.  The  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  have  in- 
creased because  of  the  same  reason,  but  fortunately 
the  selling  price  of  our  crops  increased  slightly  over 
sixty  percent  during  1917,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  last  year,  however, 
the  farm  help  needed  to  produce  the  food  received 
24.2  percent  or  nearly  one  quarter  more  In  wages 
than  they  did  the  year  previous,  and  over  50  percent 
more  than  they  did  in  1910.  With  board  the  national 
average  monthly  wage  was  $28.87,  while  without 
board  the  average  was  $40.43.  These  figures,  of 
course,  Include  the  low  rates  paid  In  the  southern 
states  and  the  extra  high  ones  paid  In  the  western 
and  Pacific  states.  The  difference  between  these  two 
averages  is  less  than  twelve  dollars,  or  the  average 
amount  which  Is  allowed  for  board  for  one  month. 
Whether  there  is  any  profit  or  even  satisfaction  in 
boarding  hired  help  at  that  figure  must  be  left  to 
the  individual. 

One  thing  present  labor  conditions  are  showing  Is 
the  importance  of  having  a  good  tenant  house  on  the 
farm  where  a  married  man  and  his  family  can  be 
comfortably  quartered.  Lots  of  men  who  have  long 
since  learned  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters"  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  return  to  work  on  the  farm 
if  they  knew  they  would  be  comfortable.  The 
young  and  single  men  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  crowded  industrial 
centers,  but  men  with  families  prefer  something 
better  and  If  they  stay  their  apparently  big  wages 
are  eaten  up  by  necessary  expenses.  On  a  visit  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  large  dairy  farm,  only  a  very  few 
miles  from  five  and  eight  dollar  a  day  war  jobs, 
we  found  thirty  comfortable  houses  scattered  over 
the  farm  for  the  hired  help,  and  the  manager  told 
us  that  he  was  having  no  diflBculty  in  getting  men 
to  work  for  him. 

Thrift  is  the  power  to  save. 

A  New  Use  for  an  Old  Idea 

WE  do  not  know  who  started  the  first  chain 
letter,  but  we  are  sure  that  more  than  once  ve 
felt  he  should  have  had  a  good  heavy  log  chain 
around  his  neck  and  been  dropped  overboard,  some 
place  where  the  bottom  Is  about  a  mile  from  the 
surface.  Recently,  however,  we  have  received  chain 
letters  and  strange  to  say  they  have  in  them  an 
official  government  thrift  stamp,  a  very  acceptable 
gift  to  our  growing  collection  of  baby  bonds.  With 
the  letter  is  a  request  that  we  purchase  five  other 
thrift  stamps  and  mail  each  one  with  a  letter 
similar  to  the  one  we  receive  to  five  of  our  friends 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  do  the  same  thing. 
Uncle  Sam  thus  sells  to  us  five  more  thrift  stamps, 
we  are  out  only  one  dollar  and  five  more  persons 
are  started  to  collect.  We  do  not  know  what  suc- 
cess the  scheme  Is  having,  but  If  you  doubt  the 
possibilities  in  it,  just  sit  down  and  figure  how  many 
stamps  would  be  bought  for  the  tenth  round. 

The  week  of  May  12  to  1 8  has  been  designated  as  an 
ofllclal  thrift  stamp  week  when  a  special  drive  will 
be  made  to  dispose  of  them.  One  of  the  objects  will 
be  to  have  as  many  persons  as  possible  sign  pledges 
to  purchase  a  stated  number  of  stamps  each  month 
during  the  rest  of  this  year.  As  you  know,  a  five 
dollar  war  savings  stamp  may  be  bought  during  May 
for  14.16,  whereas  In  December  It  will  cost  $4.23. 
In  either  case  the  owner  on  January  1,  1923,  will  be 
paid  $5.00  for  It  by  the  government  or  it  can  be 
redeemed  at  any  time. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Another  Turn  on  "Good  Roads" 

THE  subject  of  "good  roads"  has  been  a  favorite 
one  for  a  long  time  with  editorial  writers.  It 
has  been  discussed  nearly  all  ways  possible  under 
peace  conditions,  but  since  war  has  come  to  us  a 
new  phase  of  the  subject  presents  itself.  Automo- 
bile trucks,  because  of  the  railroad  congestion,  have 
assumed  a  place  which  their  most  ardent  advocates 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  gain  for  them  even  after 
years  of  effort  under  normal  transportation  condi- 
tions. In  Philadelphia  almost  over  night  offices  and 
receiving  stations  opened  for  business  ready  to  trans- 
port goods  on  a  regular  schedule  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  or  any  other  place  by  special 
arrangement.  The  newspapers  carry  columns  of 
automobile    express    advertisements   and    many    the 


truck  body  laid  aside  for  junk  has  been  niounted  on 
a  chassis  and  is  making  money  again  for  the 
owner. 

We  are  advised  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
now  640  automobile  trucks  making  7200  trips  each 
week  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  All  of 
them  travel  practically  the  same  road  and  needless 
to  say  it  is  a  severe  test  on  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  highway.  The  macadam  type  of  road  under 
these  conditions  wears  out  faster  than  It  can  be  re- 
paired. Where  the  surface  has  been  bound  together 
with  a  tar  preparation  it  has  proven  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory.  The  concrete  road,  properly  con- 
structed, is  standing  up  well  under  this  heavy  travel 
and  fulfills  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  ideal 
road.  All  of  which  proves  that  road  requirements 
have  changed,  and  as  their  supervision  has  turned 
from  local  to  state,  the  next  logical  step  will  be  from 
state  to  na'tional  and  we  will  build  a  system  which 
will  carry  all  the  traffic  placed  upon  it  365  days 
each  year. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  good  interest. 

Plant  as  Usual — then  Some  More 

WHAT  if  mistakes  have  been  made  in  matters 
of  agricultural  policy  In  this  country  since 
the  war  began,  especially  since  we  became  an  active 
part  of  it?  Will  that  excuse  us  when  the  call  comes 
for  something  to  eat?  Our  boys  at  the  front  cannot 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  controversy  regard- 
ing our  aircraft  production  has  been  settled.  They 
must  march  on  and  obey  orders,  hoping  that  we  at 
home  will  see  that  all  their  needs  are  fulfilled.  If 
we  hesitate  now  and  fail  to  plant  at  least  our  usual 
amount  of  everything  somebody  Is  going  to  suffer. 
Who  Is  it  going  to  be?  Not  the  persons  you  may 
think  ought  to  pay  the  penalty,  not  the  ones  who 
have  made  no  attempt  to  help  themselves;  it  will  be 
those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  help  If  they  only 
could,  the  boys  at  the  front  and  in  camp  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  war  ridden  countries 
and  here  at  home.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  most.  Shall  we  fall  them 
at  this  time?  The  American  farmers  have  not  yet 
failed  to  do  their  duty  and  this  year  is  not  going  to 
be  the  beginning.  We  are  going  to  do  our  part  to- 
ward winning  the  war.  Our  national  existence  de- 
pends on  our  efforts  and  we  will  not  let  the  stars  and 
stripes  be  lowered  because  the  people  were  hungry. 

Oreat  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

IF  it  Is  true  that  "sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,"  the  greater  milk  consumption  ought 
to  be  just  as  good  for  country  people  as  it  Is  for  city 
people.  At  least  while  city  milk  markets  are 
burdened  with  a  surplus  and  every  means  possible 
Is  being  taken  to  Increase  the  consumption,  why 
not  keep  and  use  more  of  It  on  the  farm?  Every- 
thing said  In  its  favor  after  it  reaches  the  city  is 
Just  as  true  of  milk  on  the  farm,  but  many  of  ua 
have  come  to  regard  It  only  as  something  to  sell  and 
not  to  consume.  Ten  quarts  of  it  kept  back  each 
day  on  each  farm  and  used  to  advantage  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  surplus  problem.  A 
true  and  full  explanation  of  the  Philadelphia  situ- 
ation Is  made  In  another  column  by  the  directors  of 
the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Invest  in  U.  S.  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Growing  Peaches"  Is  the  subject  of  the  fully  il. 
lustrated  44  page  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  917,  recently 
Issued.  Either  the  commercial  or  home  orchardlst 
will  find  much  valuable  Information  In  It  regarding 
planting,  tilling  and  pruning. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  929.  entitled  "The  Place  of 
Sheep  on  New  England  Farms,"  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  sheep  raisers  on  our  hilly  eastern  farms. 
It  gives  advice  on  the  care  of  sheep  and  says  some- 
thing about  the   various   breeds. 

Housewives  will  be  Interested  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  851  entitled,  "The  House  Fly."  It  tells  how 
and  where  files  breed,  the  harm  they  do  and  how  to 
combat  them. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion  has 
Just  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  Bulletin  217  "Potato 
Culture,"  which  treats  of  this  crop  as  grown  In  soils 
of  the  state  west  of  the  tidewater  area.  It  con- 
tains 16  pages,  fs  Illustrated  and  may  be  had  upon 
request  to  the  station  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Pests 

J.G.  Sanders,  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  Penna.  department  of  Aericulture,  offers 
valuable  suggestions  for  preventing  and  overcoming  loss  from  common  causes. 


Five  dollars  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  aver- 
age loss  of  crops  in  the  state  by  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  Upwards  of  forty 
million  dollars  is  sacrificed  annually 
to  feed  these  pests,  most  of  which  are 
readily  controlled  by  known  remedies 
and  measures  properly  applied.  Ignor- 
ance of  these  control  methods  Is  costly. 
A  national  effort  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction for  America  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  Europe  is  endorsed  and  urged 
by  President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet. 
Needless  sacrifices  of  crops  to  the 
many  pests  attacking  them  should  not 
be  permitted,  when  in  many  cases  a 
little  knowledge  and  foresight  coupled 
with  effort  will  reduce  these  losses. 
POISONED  MASH  FOR  CUTWORMS 

Cutworms  are  brown  smooth  cater- 
pillars which  cut  off  young  plants  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  draw- 
ing them  into  holes  in  the  ground. 
They  feed  at  night,  doing  much  dam- 
age. The  destructive  "army  worm"  be- 
longs to  this  group.  Cutworms  are 
caterpillars  of  the  brown  or  gray  moths 
or  "millers"  so  common  around  lights 
In  summer. 

Poisoned  bran  mash  is  the  surest  con- 
trol for  cutworms.  Mix  thoroughly  1 
pound  Paris  green  in  20  pounds  dry 
bran.  Moisten  with  one  quart  cheap 
molasses  added  to  chopped  rind  and 
the  juice  of  three  or  four  oranges,  in 
enough  water  to  make  a  dry  mash 
barely  holding  together  when  eque.zed 
in  the  hand.  Scatter  broadcast  in  the 
late  evening  over  gardens  or  fields  to 
be  protected.  This  podson  mash  ir 
also  the  best  known  grasshopper  con- 
trol, but  for  them  must  be  scattered 
in  the  early  morning.  Birds  will  not 
eat  this  mash  on  account  of  the  fruit 
juices.  Allow  chickens  to  forage  in 
newly  plowed  land,  for  they  destroy 
many  forms  of  destructive  insect  life. 
WHITE  GRUBS  AND  WIRE  WORM3. 

Great  damage  to  potatoes,  strawber- 
ries, corn  and  most  other  hilled  crops 
is  done  by  white  grubs,  the  larval  stage 
of  the  common  brown  June  or  May 
beetle,  so  generally  attracted  to  lights 
during  these  months.  White  grubs 
naturally  feed  on  roots  of  grasses,  which 
arc  killed  by  plowing,  thus  firiving  the 
grubs  to  attack  any  planted  crop.  One 
grub  to  each  square  foot  of  grass  n  'ght 
not  be  serious,  but  nine  grubs  attracted 
to  each  hill  of  corn  planted  three  feet 
each  way   will   ruin   the  stand. 

White  grubs  cannot  be  poisoned  and 
no  direct  remedy  Is  known,  except 
chickens  or  birds  following  the  plow 
and  harrow.  Hogs  eagerly  seek  the 
grubs  by  rooting  In  the  ground,  and 
will  frequently  clean  up  a  field  satis- 
factorily. 

Fall  plowing  and  thorough  disking  of 
infested  fields,  or  summer  following, 
are  effective,  preventive  methods 
against  white  grubs  and  wireworms. 
The  capture  and  destruction  of  the  May 
beetles  by  attracting  them  to  lights  sus- 
pended over  tubs  of  water,  with  a  heavy 
film  of  kerosene  on  the  surface,  has 
protected  farms  from  Infestation.  The 
beetles  are  killed  before  they  lay  eggs 
In  the  ground.  Do  not  confuse  white 
grubs  with  cutworms. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BEETLES. 
The  common  yellow  and  black  striped 
cucumber  beetle  causes  more  damage  to 
cucurbltaceous  plants  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  adult  beetles  feed  on 
and  destroy  the  new  leaves,  a  damage 
rery  apparent  But  few  people  know 
that  this  beetle  lays  eggs  about  the  plant 


from  which  develop  tiny,  white,  thread- 
like larvae,  which  burrow  and  tunnel 
in  the  stems,  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  injury  often  causes  the 
sudden  wilting  and  death  of  plants 
which  were  growing  nicely. 

Control  this  pest  by  spraying  or  dustr 
ing  the  plants  frequently  with  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  mixed  with  slaked  lime 
or  plaster  of  Paris.  Be  sure  to  treat 
thoroughly  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Start  controls  as  soon  as  new  foliage 
appears. 

For  further  protection  place  a  hand- 
ful of  powdered  tobacco  stems  immedi- 
ately around  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
Rain  leaches  out  the  nicotine,  nd  kills 
the  larvae  In  the  stems. 

MELON  APHIS. 

Miany  crops  of  muskmelons  and 
cucumbers  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
ruined  by  tiny  green  aphids,  sucking 
the  plant  juices  from  the  underside 
of  the  foliage.  Very  rapid  reproduc- 
tion accounts  for  their  sudden  appear- 
ance in  countless  and  destructive  num- 
bers. Watch  your  plants  closely  for 
first  appearance  of  aphids,  and  treat  Im- 
mediately with  great  thoroughness. 

Spray  underside  of  foliage  with  nico- 
tine solution,  or  strong  tobacco  decoc- 
tion in  soap  suds.  Follow  up  with 
weekly  sprays,  if  necessary,  until  pest 
is  under  control.  .For  best  spraying  use 
a  %-foot  spray  rod,  fitted  with  a  good 
nozzle  on  a  right-angled  joint,  to  spray 
upward  beneath  leaves.  Greatest  dam- 
age Is  done  to  young  plants,  hence 
early  treatment  Is  most  Important. 
CABBAGE    WORMS. 

Cabbage  plants  do  not  naturally  have 
perforated  or  ragged  leaves,  as  some 
people  think.  The  common  green  cab- 
bage worm,  the  cabbage  looper  and  the 
tiny  caterpillar  of  the  diamond-back 
moth  cause  the  principal  leaf  damage. 
All  are  chewing  larvae,  and  are  readily 
poisoned  with  arsenicals. 

Apply  powdered  lead  arsenate,  one 
part,  to  two  or  three  parts  of  plaster 
Paris  or  slaked  lime,  with  a  duster,  as 
soon  as  the  earliest  Injury  Is  noted. 

There  is  no  danger  of  poisoning  the 
cabbage  head  for  human  consumption, 
unless  it  should  crack  open  when  about 
grown.  Usually  treatments  are  not 
needed  after  that  time. 

The  common  white  or  yellow  butter- 
flies seen  about  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  are  the  parents  of  our  common 
green  cabbage  worms. 

Watch  your  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 

radishes    for   cabbage   aphis   on    under- 

surface  of  the   leaves.     Apply  nicotine 

and  soap  solutions  as  for  melon  aphis. 

STRAWBERRY  INSECTS. 

Strawberry  beds  are  automatically 
protected  from  much  insect  damage  by 
replanting  in  new  location  every  second 
or  third  year. 

White  grubs,  serious  enemies  of 
strawberry  plants,  cannot  be  poisoned 
or  killed  by  any  poison  application.  Al- 
ways set  plants  in  ground  that  had  been 
under  thorough  cultivation  for  two 
years,  to  avoid  grubs  and  wireworms. 
Cutworms  are  easily  controlled  by 
poison  bran  mash  described  In  an  earlier 
letter. 

Leaf  rollers  often  damage  foliage 
badly.  Spray  frequently  as  new  spring 
foliage  appears,  with  two  pounds  of  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  in  50  gallons  of  Bor- 
deaux  mixture. 

Strawberry  weevils  attack  and  destroy 
the  young  unopened  flower  buds,  cans- 
them  to  droop  and  finally  drop  off. 
Apply  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and 


fine  sulfur  by  dusting  as  buds  develop. 
The  sulfur  dust  application  will  aid  in 
controlling  leaf  spot  diseases,  but  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  more  effective. 

If  root  aphis  is  in  your  strawberry 
beds,  dip  plants  for  resetting  in  strong 
tobacco  water  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a 
safeguard  from  transferring  the  pest  to 
new  plots. 

RED    SPIDER    OR    MITES. 

In  dry  seasons  many  garden  and  or- 
namental plants,  and  certain  trees,  are 
injured  by  "red  spider"  attacks,  caus- 
ing yellowing  and  dropping  foliage. 
Close  examination  reveals  myriads  of 
tiny  reddish  mites,  partially  protected 
by  a  fine  meshwork  of  webby  strands. 

These  creatures  are  not  true  insects, 
but  are  related  to  spiders,  with  more 
than  six  legs  which  identify  true  in- 
Insects.  They  remove  the  green  color- 
ing matter  from  the  plant  cells,  and  in- 
terfere with  their  functions. 

Sulfur  in  dry  form,  or  mixed  in 
water,  thoroughly  applied  is  the  sover- 
eign remedy  for  "red  spiders."  A 
powder  gun*  or  blower,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory apparatus  for  treatment  of  in- 
fested plants.  Several  applications  at 
weekly  intervals  during  dry  seasons 
may  be  necessary.  Bean  plants  and 
rhlox  or  "Sweet  William"  are  usually 
injured  by  these  little  pests. 

ANTS. 

Ants  are  industrious  workers,  but 
they  are  so  industrious  that  they  become 
a  nuisance,  for  they  will  infest  houses, 
particularly  the  pantries,  hunting 
sweets.  They  are  also  to  be  seen 
climbing  trees  where  they  find  aphids. 
The  aphids  secrete  a  honey  dew  on 
their  abdomens  of  which  the  ants  are 
especially  fond. 

There  are  ants  which  carry  aphids 
to  the  roots  of  corn,  others  carry  aphids 
to  the  roots  of  strawberry  plants. 

To  control  ants  one  must  follow  them 
and  find  the  nests.  Pour  on  each  nest  a 
little  carbon  bisulphide,  and  immedi- 
ately cover  the  nests  with  damp  cloths 
or  clay  to  prevent  the  fumes  from 
escaping.  The  fumes  being  heavier  than 
air  will  sink  to  the  bottommost  por- 
tions of  the  ants'  nest,  smothering 
them. 

For    the    corn    and    strawberry    root 
aphids  rotate  the  crops,  and  for  those 
infesting  trees  use  tobacco  extract. 
MOLES. 

When  you  find  that  your  garden  or 
lawn  has  been  plowed  by  some  subterra- 
nean animal  who  leaves  ridges  all 
about,  you  become  peeved.  The  moles 
do  this  work.  They  are  hunting  for 
earth  worms,  and  all  kinds  of  larvae 
which  infest  soil,  and  so  are  really 
your  aids  because  they  help  to  get  rid 
of  insect  pests.  They  do  not  eat  vege- 
table matter,  so  that  the  choicest  bits  of 
apple  or  potatoes  that  have  been 
poisoned   for  them   remain  untouched. 

The  only  way  to  catch  them  is  by 
means  of  traps  especially  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  can  be  purchased 
at  hardware  and  agricultural  supply 
stores.  They  are  sometimes  dug  out, 
but  as  they  are  very  sensitive  to  all 
vibration  of  moving  objects  overhead 
they  retreat  Immediateely  when  danger 
threatens,  and  so  are  seldom  found. 

ANTHRACNOSE    OF   BEANS. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  beans  must 
not  be  worked  when  they  are  damp 
because  it  will  spot  them.  The  spot  is 
caused  by  a  fungous  disease,  and  the 
working  of  the  ground  really  has  little 
to  do  with  the  spotting. 

These  spots  are  small,  brownish  or 
purplish  discoloratlons  at  first,  but  they 
become  larger,  and  the  center  turns  dark 
and  Is  sunken.  Where  several  of  these 
spots  are  close  together  they  coalesce, 
making  one  large  irregular  spot.  Stems, 


leaves  and  fruit  are  infected,  but  it  1 1 
the  pods  where  most  of  the  damage  tal 
done.      Infected    beans    are    unslghti 
and  while  they  can  be  used  are 


of 


no 


use  for  market  purposes. 

To   avoid    trouble   from  this  diseasfti 
buy   seeds  of  varieties  supposed  to  h! 
free  from  It.    If  the  seed  is  home-grow 
select  it  from  pods  not  infected.    Th*^ 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (5  poun^ 
of  blue  stone,  5  pounds  fresh  lime  i! 
50  gallons  of  water).  When  the  weather 
is    moist    and    humid    make    frequent 
sprayings    (every   seven   to   ten  days) 
but  in  dry  weather  the  intervals  can  b« 
longer. 

Rotating  crops  and  burning  all  tow 
and   other   refuse  will  help  greatly  i 
avoiding  trouble  from  this  disease 
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KERO-oir  engine! 

Money Backlfl  Not satisiled  on  J 
My  Neiv  M-Day  Engine  Oiler  ^ 
Have  More  Power— Do  your  "^ 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  eost— 

Make    mor^  money— Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Faotory 

SNpment— Fiva-Year  Guar-  

antee— 90  Day  Plan— Hundreds  of  enitinea-Jii 
M  M-P.-all  Bfcflea-fcedy  to  Use-SuiJKS 
as  to  terms— CMh— or  Payments-or 

NO  MONEY '4''^si5-,s? 


rifirhted)— "How  lo  hit* 
n/\Viri|T  Endnet"— and  latest  wholesale  fac 
IfvlWiv  <^<>^  P'ic^'Biract.    I  Bhip  every 


Endnet"— and  latest  wholesale  f  ac 
tory  prices— Direct.  I  Bhip  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  Tou  (IS  to  $200-mika  yoi  thi 
MSt  pnoe.  1  can  ship  bisr  engines— or  sraalj 
ensines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2548  Oakland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
i2648  Empire  Bldg^         Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Fern.  GardcB  sad  Oicfcarf  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  qaestions: 
Bow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expenseT  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields] 

/l?OJVAG£?Lfe,„ 

I  will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pi  vot  wheels  snd  itanf* 
with  pw;allel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
Oirow.  fcvery  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowcrwl  or  turned 

to_ri(fht  or  left.     Lctw 

Mo   7a     adjusts  balance  of  fraiM 

' ""   '•     to    weight    of    driver. 

Light,  etrontr  and  eon* 

pact— the  latest  and  b««t 

of  riding  cultivator?.  We 

make  a  complete  line  of 

potato  -lachincry. garden 

tools,  etc.    Write  ua  to* 

_         day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemaaMTtCo^Box  fp  ,Grcnloch,NJ. 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

SULFOODE 

and 

.CAL*  ARSENATE 

^n  neM^  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pcnaive.  1  gallon  and  4Vz  Ibo.  makea 
UOgallono  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfi.  Chemists 
50C3iurchS«.    Dept.R        New  York 
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EMPTY 

SAGS 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  a  single  bag— 

thajr'rn  worth  money  to  you.    I'ric»»  *ra 
"way  up  now.    Caah  in  on  all  joit  hav«. 
Bat  b«  aure  joa  a*t  our  prices  befora 
roa  Mil  ■  alnele  one.  We  suarantee  moat 
liberal  cradinff.     Ovrr  20  yeara  in  bual- 
neaa  ia  your  asaurance  of  aaquare  deal 
•very   time.      We   bur   any   quantity. 
„  rralsht  paid  on    all    ahlpmenta  to 
Werthan.    Find  oat  what  real  satiaf ac- 
tion ia.   Write  quicli,  atatioc  wb*t  yoo 
*>a»e.    Addreaa 


WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

~  Dock  .St.         St.  Louia,  Mo. 


Al*o 


STRAWBERRY  i-^T.r/Sn-'^fSirsrv.-if;- 


pisnu 


VrnrTABICe  ah  kinds.  Get  my  P'"'<^,i"l„H  ,r*. 
VEOtlABLtS  ^„t  hy  parcel  post  Pj^Pj'tTll  N  J^ 
clal  price  on  large  orders.    C.  B.  FleW.  f^e* '  "•      _ 


FOP  QAI  r  Mixed  peas.  •3.25;  f^P^' "'^(jS. 
MJK  OAi^lL  13.40:  Burpee's  """n^'^'^*  n  C. 
llft.OO  bushel.    J«r>R«Ti.  A  B^wii.  Qoli>*;boboJ^ 

FOXES  WANTED  K/f^%%S.;;.f- 

presR  cbargM.     B«aa  Brow*,  MeFali.  *» 
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Virgin  Stump  Land  is  Productive 

C.    H.    UOCKMAN. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  I  cleared  seven 
acres  of  stump  land  for  my  uncle, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hockman,  near  Maurertown, 
Virginia.  The  stumps  ran  about  20  to 
the  acre  and  averaged  14  inches  In  size. 
They  were  blasted  out  with  dynamito. 
^yjiere  the  ground  under  the  stumps 
was  gravel,  a  pointed  bar  driven  by 
sledge  was  used  in  putting  down  the 
bore  holes  and  where  the  soil  was  free 
from  gravel  a  dirt  auger  was  used  for 
the  purpose. 

'Iho  stumps  were  mostly  white  and 
black  oak,  the  timber  from  which,  had 
been  cut  about  nine  years.  The  largest 
\sns  a  black  oak  three  feet  nine  inches 
In  diameter  which  was  taken  out  clean- 
ly, including  roots  below  plow  depth, 
with  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite. The  entire  Job  required  125 
pounds  of  40  percent  dynamite  and  the 
work  was  done  by  three  men  in  two  and 
one-half  days.  The  entire  cost  of  clear- 
ing was  about  $30.00 

Til  at  piece  of  cleared  land  produced 
belter  corn  than  was  ever  known  be- 
fori!  in  this  locality.  We  attributed 
it  to  the  deep  breaking  up  of  the  ground 
by  the  blasting.  We  especially  noticed 
that  the  corn  grew  higher  and  sturdier 
and  produced  more  ears  of  corn  to  the 
stalk  at  points  where  the  stumps  had 
stood.  However,  the  stumps  were  close 
enough  together  so  that  practically  the 
entire  field  received  some  benefit  from 
the  deep  subsoiling  by  the  dynamite 
charges.  This  makes  me  believe  there 
must  be  something  in  the  widely  adver- 
tised method  of  subsoil  blasting. 

Yiryinia. 


make  expenses  and  produce  four  times 
as  much  food  as  last  year,  it  will  be  my 
opportunity  to  give  strength — ^to  give 
courage  to  help  win.  I  am  planning  to 
farm  to  the  extreme  limit" 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Plans  to  Eradicate  New  Fruit  Moth 
The  Bureau  qf  Entomology  of  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pre- 
paring to  make  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  Oriental  peach  moth,  an  insect 
ot  destructive  feeding  habits  that  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Introduced  into 
this  country  during  the  past  six  or  eigth 
years  in  shipments  of  flowering  cher- 
ries, peaches,  etc.,  from  Japan. 

Fruit  growers  in  many  states  will  be 
asked  to  watch  for  the  work  of  this 
moth,  which  attacks  not  only  peaches 
end  cherries,  bat  apples,  quinces  and 
other  fruits.  The  bureau  will  concen- 
tiate  its  inspection  work  In  Virginia, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  in  which  states  the  insect 
is  already  present  or  its  presence  is 
Euspected.  Meanwhile)  "scouts"  will  be 
working  north  from  Florida  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  the 
fruit  ripening  season  advances.  All 
the  work  will  be  In  co-operation  with 
Slate  entomologists  and  other  officials. 
The  survey  is  expected  to  enable  the 
entomologists  to  make  a  more  Intelli- 
gent and  specific  attack  on  the  Insect. 
The  undertaking  is  regarded  -as  of  par- 
ticular importance  at  this  time,  because 
of  the  war-time  need  to  eradicate  or 
control  every  form  of  insect  atUcking 
food  supplies. 


The  Farm  Spirit  of  1918 

"As  long  as  men  go  to  the  front  at 

tho  risk  of  being  shot"  Writes  Lloyd  H. 

Ae  son,  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  In  a  letter 

^"  fhe  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  "it  is 

Clearly  my  duty  to  risk  all  I  possess.     It 

8  »ny  duty  to  take  full  risk  in  planting 

s  many  extra  acres  as  my  means  will 

I^^';n'It.    This  I  am  doing  in  1918. 

Having    leased    two    extra    farms,    I 
Propose  making  this  year  the  supreme 

"•^oflt,  it  will  be  fully  earned.     If  i  but 


Shippers  Take  Warning 
All  interstate  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  containers  must  be  in 
packages  that  conform  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  United  States  Standard 
Container  Act,  says  an  announcement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
Is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Standard  Container  Act.  The  baskets, 
crates,  hampers  and  boxes  must  be  in 
sizes  containing  half-pints,  pints,  quarts 
or  multiples  of  quarts,  slight  variations 
either  over  or  under  size  may  be  al- 
lowed provided  the  average  for  any 
shipment  conforms  to  the  standards. 
Climax  baskets  for  grapes  can  be  made 
only  in  2,  4,  and  12  quart  sizes  and  of 
the  dimensions  specified  in  the  act. 


Sow  Eatn  Piara — m.  r.  s.,  Penna., 
writes :  "We  have  a  Duroc  sow  that  la 
entitled  to  registry  that  recently  farrowed 
and  ate  all  her  pigs.  We  frequently  gave 
her  ooal.  charcoal  and  salt.  What  should 
have  been  fed  her  to  have  prevented  this  un- 
fortunate aflfairV" 

There  must  be  something  lacking  in 
the  ration  of  this  brood  sow.  Some  sows 
form  a  habit  of  eating  their  pigs  and 
must  be  disposed  of  as  they  will  not 
overcome  it.  Others  do  it  largely  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  protein  in  the 
ration.  Such  sows  should  be  fed  a 
ration  containing  protein  from  an  ani- 
mal source,  such  as  skim  milk  or  tank- 
age. If  corn  is  fed  it  should  be  supple- 
mented at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  tank- 
age to  nine  parts  com;  milk  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  each  pound 
of  corn.  The  sow  may  have  been  in  a 
feverish  condition  at  the  time  of  far- 
rowing, which  usually  increases  the  ten- 
dency to  eat  the  pigs.  This  can  be  over- 
come by  allowing  very  little  grain  just 
before  farrowing.  If  the  sow  is  a  good 
individual,  I  would  suggest  that  she  be 
given  another  trial  and  that  a  balanced 


ration  be  fed.  Also  reduce  the  amount 
of  feed  at  farrowing  time.  If  she  con- 
tinues to  eat  her  pigs,  it  will  be  best  tc 
dispose  of  her. — W.  H.  T. 


Trouble   IVlth    AMtera Mrs.    M.    J.    M, 

writes  us :  "Last  year  my  asters  did  not 
do  well.  Sometimes  they  were  just  starting 
to  bloom  and  then  would  die.  I  coticed  a 
black  bug  In  the  ground.  What  can  I  do 
to    overcome    this    trouble?" 

The  Black  bugs  are  a  serious  menace 
the  asters  in  many  localities.  It  Is  found 
that  a  location  shaded  from  the  after- 
noon sun  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked. 
Spray  the  plants  with  lead  arsenate, 
one  pound  of  the  powder  in  40  gallons 
of  water  or  one  pound  of  the  paste  in 
30  gallons  of  water.  Spray  before  the 
plants  bloom  and  then  just  as  the  flower 
head  buds  appear.  The  blight  is  very 
troublesome.  Spraying  with  one  pint 
of  formaldehyde  In  25  gallons  of  water 
will  help,  but  the  best  way  is  to  save 
seed  from  the  plants  that  thrive  when 
others  die  around  them,  and  in  this 
way  breed  a    resistant  strain. — W.  F.  M. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  Is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thrift 
Stamps. 


No  Other  Car  at  This  Price  Like 

This  Big  $1250  Six 

THIS  year's  wonder-car  in  value  is  the  latest  Mitchell  Six.    Every  man 
should  see  it  before  deciding  on  a  fine  car. 

The  wheelbase  is  120  inches.  The  six-cylinder  motor  develops  40-horse- 
povirer,  with  cylinders  3^4  x  5.  So  it  has  all  the  room,  all  the  speed  and  power  one 
can  ever  want  in  a  5-passenger  car.  It  is  the  only  car  selling  at  $1250  today  which 
otters  such  size  and  power,  such  sturdiness  and  beauty  in  a  Six. 


Vast  Over-Strength 

This  car  is  built  for  maximum  endurance.  It 
has  oversize  parts  and  big  margins  of  safety. 

The  car  employs  much  costly  steel  alloy.  The 
driving  parts  and  safety  parts  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

The  shock-absorbing  rear  springs— exclusive  to 
the  Mitchell — have  never  yet  been  broken. 

.     '^^L  **]?*, ^^  y^^^^  *^ave  taught  us  on  endurance 
18  embodied  in  this  car. 

Built  by  Masters 

The  car  is  built  in  every  detail  under  experts  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  built  in  a  model  efficiency 
plant,  where  every  scientific  method  lessens  pro- 
duction cost. 

The  bodies  are  built  by  famous  craftsmen  in  our 


,-A  ,     w  MTTCHKIX     D-40 

120-Inch   Wheelbase     ^     40-Horaepower  Motor 
TOttrlns    Car    $1250  2-Pa8«en»er    Roadster    11250 

Club  Roadster   |1280 


own  body-building  plant.  The  finish  coats  are  fixed 
by  heat  to  give  enduring  luster.  Many  attractions 
are  included  which  most  other  cars  omit.  One  of 
them  is  shock-absorbing  springs.  Another  is  a 
steering  gear  which  never  tires  the  driver. 

You  ^yill  see  in  this  car  what  a  mammoth 
modern  plant  can  do  under  scientific  management. 
The  price  of  $1250  is  not  due  to  skimping — it  is 
diie  to  saving  waste.  It  is  due  to  up-to-date  meth- 
ods, to  perfect  equipment. 

The  price  of  $1250 -at  factory  means  a  very 
small  profit.  The  price  cannot  be  guaranteed.  But 
while  it  exists  this  Mitchell  Light  Six  is  the  great- 
est value  in  the  fine-car  field. 

Ask  for  our  catalog,  then  see  the  latest  models 
at  your  nearest  Mitchell  showroom.  The  price  is 
for  touring  car  or  roadster.  There  is  also  a  Sedan, 
a  Coupe  and  Club  Roadster. 

Write  for  our  catalog  today. 


,,,  T     ..    ^^  MITCHELL    C-4t 

lZ7-Tnch    Wheelbase  48-Hor8epower    Motor 

Touring    Car    $1626  Club    Roadster    $16«« 

All   ».rf«^   «  .-     -.      .  4-P!.»8eng:er  Surrey   $1625 

AU  prices  f.  o.  b.  Itoctne-^abjeet  to  chMive  without  notice. 


;»tl 


MrrCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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Thrift  on  the  Farm 


Dear  Thrift  Editor: — Recently  I 
visited  a  farmer  who  raised  11  calves 
on  one  cow  in  a  single  lactation  period 
by  the  intensive  utilization  of  home- 
made calf  meal  after  each  of  the  calves 
was  30  days  old.  When  the  cow  calved, 
the  owner  bought  two  other  calves  which 
were  three  days  old  respectively  and 
fed  the  three  calves  on  the  separator 
skim  milk  of  the  cow  for  30  days,  after 
which  time  the  youngsters  were  changed 
to  homemade  calf  meal  as  a  skim  milk 
substitute.  Two  more  young  calves 
were  purchased  and  used  to  consume 
the  skim  milk  of  the  cow.  When  these 
calves  were  30  days  old  they  were 
shifted  to  the  calf  meal  ration  and  two 
more  young  calves  were  purchased  and 
In  this  manner  the  system  was  con- 
tinued until  the  cow  had  raised  eleven 
calves  to  the  age  of  one  month. — J.  D., 
Virginia. 

STRAWFLOWERS  A  JOY  AND 
PROFIT 

Dear  Thrift  Editor: — I  read  some- 
where that  a  busy  housewife  experi- 
mented in  raising  a  few  strawflowers 
and  sold  them  for  $7,  thereby  not  only 
adding  to  her  slender  stock  of  "pin 
money"  but  gaining  in  courage.  She 
bad  undertaken  a  business  on  a  small 
scale  and  carried  it  on  successfully. 
She  wrote  that  next  year  meant  a  larger 
planting  and  she  naturally  hoped  for 
a  good  season  and  a  tidy  sum  of  money. 

In  early  spring  of  last  year,  I  bought 
25  cents  worth  of  strawflower  seed  and 
planted  it  in  shallow  drills.  There  were 
five  varieties  and  three  were  satisfac- 
tory. When  the  plants  were  four  inches 
high  they  were  transplanted  one  foot 
apart.  They  grew  rapidly  and  very 
Boon  lovely  pink  flowers  opened.     The 


second  variety  bloomed  later  and  was 
very  showy,  of  brilliant  colors  and  some- 
what heavy  foliage. 

The  blooms  were  cut  with  long  stems 
on  the  day  they  opened.  Near  the  end 
of  the  stems  I  tied  a  string  and  hung 
them  in  the  house  until  they  dried.  In 
three  to  five  days  they  were  "cured" 
and  ready  to  lay  in  a  large  pasteboard 
box. 

It  was  wonderfully  fascinating  work. 
The  blooms  retained  their  color  per- 
fectly. The  different  varieties  were 
kept  separate.  In  late  October  there 
were  48  dozen  fiowers  for  sale  and  a 
few  to  give  away  as  Christmas  presents. 

I  showed  them  to  the  family  doctor. 
He  was  delighted  and  bought  four  dozen 
at  25  cents  a  dozen.  A  city  caller 
bought  for  herself  and  friends  and  my 
whole  stock  was  sold  without  trouble. 
Twelve  dollars  for  a  25  cent  packet  of 
seed;  no  one  can  deny  that  was  fair 
profit. — Mrs.   J.  E.  N.,  Mjaryland. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FROM  BUTTERMILK 

Dear  Thrift  Editor:— My  thrift  Idea 
Is  almost  something  for  nothing,  as  the 
"capital  involved"  would  otherwise  be 
fed  to  the  hens.  Here  it  is:  Buttermilk 
sells  in  our  town  for  25  cents  a  gallon; 
our  "town  day"  is  Wednesday,  and  my 
neighbor  goes  on  Saturday,  and  both  of 
us  are  blessed  with  more  customers  than 
buttermilk,  so  I  have  been  doing  an 
extra  churning  on  Fridays,  she  does  one 
on  Tuesdays,  and  each  provides  the 
other  with  a  five-gallon  can  of  milk.  The 
producer  gets  sixty  cents,  the  huckster 
sixty-five,  a  dollar  arid  a  quarter  a  week 
apiece,  and  we  feel  real  proud  of  each 
other,  ourselves,  and  our  growing  col- 
lection of  "Baby  Bonda."— Mrs.  J.  A., 
West  Virginia. 


More  Corn  Suggestions 

(Concluded  from  page  186) 

time  and  labor  in  hauling  the  crop  to 
the  cutter. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  silage 
is  to  drill  it  In  rows,  the  plants  standing 
from  12  to  15  inches  apart  In  the  rows. 
Thicker  planting  will  induce  earlier 
maturity,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ear  on  the  stalk.  In 
many  sections  of  the  corn  belt  the  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  corn  are  preferred  for 
silage  since  they  carry  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  ear  to  stalk  than  the  taller 
growing  silage  sorts.  In  many  sections 
the  silage  varieties  are  preferred.  Some 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  this  kind  are 
Virginia  Ensilage,  Red  Cob  Ensil- 
age, and  the  Prolific  strains  of  corn. 
The  Prolific  varieties  are  of  southern 
origin,  having  a  very  tall  stalk  and 
often  producing  two  or  more  ears  per 
stalk.  The  ears  of  the  silage  varieties 
are  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  regular 
field  corn  but  are  more  easily  put 
through  a  cutter  on  that  account.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  stalk  Is  somewhat 
less  In  the  silage  varieties  than  in  the 
field  corn.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
eilage  varieties  will  stand  somewhat 
thicker  planting  without  checking 
growth  than  will  the  field  corn.  .Where 
silage  Is  to  be  cut  by  a  corn  binder  It  Is 
much  better  to  drill  the  plants  than  to 
run  them  In  check  rows. 

The  time  of  planting  silage  should  be 
governed  by  the  variety  used  and  by  the 
time  when  It  is  desired  to  fill  the  silo. 
If  the  silo  Is  not  to  be  filled  until  Oc- 
tober most  varieties  of  corn  will  mature 
Bulfclently  If  planted  by  the  middle  of 
June.  If  earlier  filling  Is  desired  silage 
corn  should  be  planted  along  with  ordi- 
nary field  corn.  In  any  case  the  silage 
corn  rttould  be  planted  earl^r  enough  so 


as  to  allow  the  6ars  to  come  into  the 
milk  or  dough  stage  before  cutting. 
Medium  late  planting  is  rather  preferred 
for  silage  corn  in  that  it  will  then  grow 
very  rapidly  due  to  the  warm  soil,  and 
less  trouble  Is  occasioned  on  account  of 
weeds  when  planted  In  this  manner. 

Any  variety  of  corn  may  be  used  for 
silage,  but  as  large  a  growing  sort 
should  be  selected  as  the  climatic 
conditions  will  permit.  This  combined 
with  a  fertile  soil  will  give  the  maximum 
yield  of  green  corn  per  acre.  The  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  and  handling  Is  re- 
duced the  larger  the  yields  per  acre. 


Liming  Pennsylvania  Soils 
The  lime-requirement  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvanla  soils,  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress two  years,  shows  the  different  soils 
of  the  state  vary  considerably  in  the  de- 
gree of  acidity.  The  Volusia  and  De- 
Kalb  soils,  which  represent  63  percent 
of  Pennsylvania  soils,  are  twice  as  acid 
as  the  Hagerstown,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Berks  and  other  soils  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Clover  behaves  quite  differently  on 
the  two  groups  of  soils.  On  the  Volusia 
and  DeKalb  soil,  clover  fields  have  been 
found  In  good  condition  where  the  soil 
showed  the  need  of  from  5000  to  6000 
pounds  of  limestone  to  an  acre.  On  the 
second  group  of  soils,  clover  Is  seldom 
found  where  the  soil  shows  the  need  of 
more  than  3000  pounds  of  limestone  to 
an  acre. 

These  facts  concerning  the  difference 
in  behavior  of  the  two  groups  of  soils, 
in  the  relation  to  the  growth  of  clover, 
haye  led  to  extengive  lime  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in- 
cluding both  pot  culture  and  field  plat 
tests,  where  different  amounts  of  lime- 
stone and   hydrated   lime  are  applied. 
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Whole  Crop, 
Insurance 


iMmimmm: 


insurance  as  a  matter  of 
is   good  business  to  be  pro- 


YOU    CARRY 
course.     It 
tected  from  loss,  so  you  keep  your  policies  in  force 
and  pay  the  premiums  regularly. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  aboutt 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other  insurance 
you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready  for  cutting,  International 
Harvester  binders  and  twine  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  whole 
crop.  No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Osborne 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  efficient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  when  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twine 
for  the  season's  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  one.  A  new  International  H  arvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest* 
ing  machines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing your  new  machine  on  time  by  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  writing  us  now  for 
catalogues. 

Internatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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oSgerous 

—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteaas  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saakatehewan  or  Aibarta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  cropa  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Gel  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  ean  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  par  aoro  that  will  raise  20  to  4$  buahoia  of  $2.  whaat  to  tha 
aora  —  it  s  easy  to  l)ecome  prosperous.    Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oata.  Bariay  and  Flax.      Mixod  Farming  is 

taWr  M  proAtabie  an  industry  u  grain  raiaing.  Tba  axeallant  graaaet,  full  ofnn- 
hitfon,  ara  the  only  food  raquired  aithar  for  baaf  or  dainr  purpoaat.  Good  aehoola 
and  churehaa,  marketa  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  ss  to  raduead  railway  rates  to  Sapt.  Imxnigratioo,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  GoTernment  Agent. 
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Bone  &  Meat's  BERG 

Fertilizer*      A  p^n 


■mSASE 

It    Faia,  Gai^M  sad  Orckarl  Taab 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  qoeations. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  cropa  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce  T  How  pro- 
tect mr  crop*  against  bugs  and 
Night  f 

IRON  AGE  ISfSS 


■Mats  the  BMd  far  a  faat-warklna.  Mgh<pr«More  SaM 
■piaFer.  CoTars4orerew»-M«e  lOOcal.  Unk.   Write  to- ' 
t.  evr  tt  vtMnm  4i  darforfreebookUt. 

4or0rotr«         «.         irts^aMTgCj 

BoslR 
.Grwlsck.ll.  J. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Shipments   wanted.      Also  poUto«»s,  apples,  onions, 
poultry  and  all  produce.    Prompt  returns,  high  prices. 
rcod  an4    V«rtlllB«r  llA«ka  bought  at  good 
cash  prices.    What  have  you  to  offer? 

eiblM  A  Bro.,  3as  M.  FroaS  •«.,  Pklla, 

BINDER  TWINE  SSS'!S';SS'7.?SS 

scents  waatso.  Thxo.  Buxt  ASoms,  MsLaoss.  Ohio. 


pOaK.  Champion  Sprayer^ 

INSURE  th« 
potatoes  and 
other 
V  eg«- 
tbblei. 

also 
fruit  and 

trees  f  r""™  <*'■' 
ease  and  pestf. 

ALL  BRASS 

donbls  acting  high  pre^ 
■lira  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  stti*- 
f  action      Write  todayf or  our p||££ 

etc 

Oo-i 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC 
descrlbfnff  Sprayers,  PUnters.  DWZ"* 
Ohmmplon  Pmtml0  Mmohlnrnfy 

l7»Chieaoo  Avnu*,      Hammond,  jndlaiis. 


Your  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  '•i"''?"?- 
business  opportunities  offer  you  •ndeiipniPD''; 
Farm  lands  111  to  |30  an  acre:  iniKn^*" 
lands   $35   to    $50. 


^   ^„^    .„   ^^.,.       Twenty   years  to  P"\: 

$2,000   loan   »n    Improvements,  or  roarty  m^» 
arms.        I^oan  of  livestock.       Tax<'P  ^\"\t. 


fa 


on  in* 


under  twenty  cents  an  acre ;  no  tax'js  .".f,<.fc 
provments,    personal     property    or    "^''''',^1^. 
Good   markets,   churches,   schools,   roafjs.  }f_ 
phones.        Excellent   climate — crops  and  " 
stock    prove    It.         Special    homeseekern    «« 
certificates.       Write  for  free  booklets^     « "•  . 
Cameron.       General       Superintendent      '^j,, 
Branch,  Caaadlan  Pacific  Railway,  525  m- 
ATenuc,  Calfary.  Alberta. — Adr. 


Sparing  the  Men 

^Concluded  from  page  185) 

tlie  work  of  the  10-20  four  wheel  type 
tractor.  "Never  had  a  piece  of  farm 
machinery  which  we  liked  as  well," 
was  the  verdict.  It  has  plowed  100 
acies  this  spring  and  was  harrowing 
the  day  we  were  there.  They  hook 
three  springtooth  harrows  to  it  and 
cover  thirty  acres  a  day.  How  it  shoved 
their  work  ahead,  when  you  realize 
that  they  plowed  200  acres  each  spring, 
is  told  by  the  fact  that  they  started 
to  riant  corn  April  29.  Two  2-horse 
corn  drills  were  at  work  in  one  field 
while  the  tractor  harrowed  another, 
making  ready  for  more  corn.  It  does 
the  work  of  three  teams,  they  consider, 
and  will  plow  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
In  one  hour.  It  pulls  three  14-inch  bot- 
tom plows  and  burns  three  gallons  of 
gasoliue  to  plow  an  acre. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of 
•tractors  in  Delaware  County  will  rapid- 
ly increase  after  the  good  results  they 
have  given  this  spring  become  better 
known.  They  are  rapidly  pasfilng 
through  the  experimental  stage  ai*d 
the  longer  labor  conditions  stay  as 
they  are  and  feed  and  fodder  prices 
are  high  the  quicker  the  tractor  will 
find  Its  place  on  even  the  medium  size 
eastern  farms.  No  one  today  need 
wonder  about  their  ability  as  the 
chances  are  a  day's  automobile  trip 
will  enable  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  see  several  kinds  in  operation. — 
T.  H.  W. 


Sheep  In  the  United  States  averaged 
more  than  51,600,000  head  during  the 
three  years  before  the  war,  but  since 
1914  have  gradually  decreased  to  less 
than  48,500,000,  a  falling  off  of  about  a 
million  a  year.  These  figures  emphasize 
the  need  for  Increased  attention  to 
sheep  raising  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mutton  and  wool. 


Making  the  Army  Camp  Homelike 

Farm  boys  of  America  enlisted  In  the 
National  Army  are  sharing  in  great 
numbers  in  the  advantages  so  gener- 
ously provided  for  them  through  contri- 
butions made  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  in  the  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war 
fund  campaign.  No  small  per  entage 
of  the  fund,  which  has  now  reached 
160,000,000,  was  contributed  by  farmers 
of  this  country,  which  was  expressive 
of  their  desire  to  provide  their  boys 
with  some  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  home. 

No  matter  where  the  farm  boy  or 
the  city  boy  goes  as  a  soldier,  he  is 
greeted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Red 
Triangle.  It  is  his  club;  he  finds  com- 
forts there  such  as  he  was  used  to  at 
horn. .  There  is  a  phonograph,  a  piano, 
plenty  of  writing  paper,  books,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  as  well  as  whole- 
some vaudeville  or  home  talent  enter- 
tainments, boxing  and  wrestling 
matches  and  various  other  recreational 
and  athletic  games.  When  the  day's 
tirii  is  over  the  American  soldier  has 
a  Place  where  he  can  go  and  find  rest 
and  amusement  or  a  congenial  compan- 
ion  or  write  a  letter  to  mother. 

ihp  Y.  M.  C.  A.  already  has  spent 
several  million  dollars  in  the  erection 
01  huts  In  the  big  National  Army  can- 
tonments and  the  National  Guard 
nf  ^T'  ^'  ^*™P  Funston  there  are  ten 
eL  ?  ^"^»  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate  hundreds  of  men  at  one 
"rae,  besides  a  mammoth  auditorium 
and  an  administration  building.  The 
h.,M  1-  ^^^P"  ^^^  provided  with  similar 
»uiui,„gg  the  number  depending  upon 
tnj^  enrollment  of  soldiers  in  the  camp. 

eQ^inr\^?^'"**"»  ^«  ^be  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ch^d  f^K  '°''  *^«  soldiers  In  camp  In- 
servf  ''"^,^"arter8  for  the  officers  and 
in  h;ri?"*^?^"«8  ^o**  t»*e  "se  of  the  men 
vid  L  ^^ff**^*^^'  '^^^  latter  are  to  pro- 
cent.  ?  ^^^  entertainment  of  convales- 
well   o     *°^®*°^  °'  moving  pictures  as 

reoro.H.  ,  ®^®^  ^^®  «a™«  social  and 
_^^reatIonal  advantages  provided  In  the 


J^c  Cabbaffe  Plants  US  po^tpaw.w  ct-, 

\ 


regular  service  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  camps.  More  than 
$150,000  worth  of  new  construction  Is 
now  going  forward  in  the  camps  of  the 
central  military  depailment  alone. 

Almost  every  farm  house  In  America 
has  received  letters  from  soldiers  writ- 
ten on  Red  Triangle  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
stationery,  issued  free  to  those  who 
make  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  green  huts  their 
camp  club.  Millions  of  letters  are  writ- 
ten every  month  In  these  places — many 
of  them  no  doubt  the  direct  result  of 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretaries  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  suitable  writing  material  may 
be  secured. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  are  fitted 
with  desks  running  the  full  length  of 
the  buildings.  Hundreds  of  men  use 
them  at  the  same  time.  All  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A  huts  In  camp  are  placarded  with 
such  signs  as:  "Don't  Forget  To-  Write 
Home"  and  "Remember  Mother's  Letter 
First,"  the  reason  being  that  the  writ^ 
Ing  of  letters  has  a  powerful  infiuence 


for  good.  Likewise,  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  home  does  moro  thun  any- 
thing else  to  keep  a  soldier  boy  happy 
and  contented. 

Another  benefit  which  has  come  to  tUe 
farm  boy  through  his  contact  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  camp  is  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  of  how  to  play.  On  the 
farm  he  has  had  little  time  for  outdoor 
recreation  or  even  Inclination  after  hia 
day's  work  was  over.  Also,  there  have 
been  few  fellows  of  his  own  age  near 
at  hand  with  whom  he  could  play.  Now 
however,  the  farm  boy  is  being  famll- 
iarized  with  outdoor  athletics  through 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  program — and  he  Is 
enthusiastic  about  them.  He  la  almoHt 
never  too  tired  to  play  a  game  of  baue- 
ball,  basket-ball,  volleyball,  aooeer  or 
oven  leapfrog.  The  most  popular  gumt^a 
are  ^hose  requiring  no  change  of  cloth- 
ing and  no  apparatus,  but  all  of  them 
serve  to  occupy  otherwise  dull  leisure 
hours  and  make  the  farm  boy  contented 
and  happy.  At  a  single  big  cantonnuMit 
the  men  have  already  used  up  and  din 


caril«td  mor«  lkiM«\  i^ivu^  UwUmi  UaM\»U«Llk« 
\\\S\>  luiiby  tuiUlkMlU,  MM  Mww^'  uisum 
100  baMkotWlU  M\\\  UMM  HwU  u(  U^M^i 
Klovt^M.  u  U  liupuitaut  \\\  Kiw.vx  ^UuT 
exactly  the  Hamu  uU  vouud  pva^^m^w  ^\ 
aov'lal,  alUlello  and  ^»»^^lX4iu^u^\  i^^^\\\\■ 
tWa  ia  beluK  prumsUMd  U\x  (Ve  Uv^« 
who  iu  to  KvHUw. 

Auuuuucv)Ui«u(  hmi  jviat  Utt^u  W^^ 
Www  tho  Y.  M.  K\  A,  Uh«  Umw  \,\\\  in 
i'harttu  uf  a  Hruut  rerreatiiuv  v'i>uWv  \^ 
thti  Frtiuch  Alpa  for  iUu  i>HvU\Hivv«  u««k 
of  the  Amerliau  trooua  uu  iitave,  wMvl|\ 
indlotttea  how  rou\pU«lt>ly  U\i»  auUlw' 
buya'  wtdfaro  la  bvluM  louKo4  h(WV  \im% 
\w  la  awwy  from  huiuu. 

Firtouu  nUlUou  doUnra  «ro  bf^tni 
apent  by  thla  oimuuUmUou  \\\\\\\\\^  \\\^ 
onUatud  \x\m  now  lu  tralu(u«  U«r«,  i^\^ 
a  aUullur  Miuouut  (a  gulug  luto  \\\^  h^ium 
typo  of  work  fur  llioao  uluviu^l  AU 
of  which  nioMua  thtU  tUo  liuyM  who  i^r<i 
to  auvo  ttu«  world  for  douuuumy  (^if 
not  goluH  (0  Uv  U  \\\K\  iHMuroUM  \k\\\X  avt- 
vuntagoa  of  homo  tn'oii  (htMiih  U\uy  hh 
:1(mWi  mlluH  acroati  thti  tuA. 


ALL  year  'round  utility  characterizes  the  Cleveland 
*^  Tractor.  It  performs  its  varied  duties  regularly, 
season  by  season.     It  is  a  "man-of-all-work.** 

It  plows.     It  harrows.     It  plants.     It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  fcuttr  and  httter 
tfuui  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  all.     It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.      It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.     It  runs  your  saw.     It  operates 
your  pump.     It  cuts  your  ensilage.     It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.     It  pulls  road 
machinery.     It  does  prac- 
tically everything!  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 

engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  worL 

The  Qeveland  Tractor  plows  3X  nul**  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  aaes  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

//  travels  on  its  own  endless  track*  which  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  and 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

The  Qeveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  smafl  fruit  trees. 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  ill  own  tngint  and  will  lum 
io  •  twelve  foot  cirdt. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  lingla  horia. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollm  H. 
White,  the  well  known  mitor  Uuck  engineer — and  U 
manufactured  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.     The 

sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 

with  mud   and  protection  is  pruviiled  to  preveiil  dirl 

and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.     The  sections  are 

_  ^^  joined  with  hardened 

ClcvcUincI  Tractor  b^'Sri'MdVil'.*!S 

lleel  bushing*. 

Gears  are  protected  by  dust-prriof,  dirt-prfM^  casef 
and  arc  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  iii  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  arc  of  ifta 
best. 

Every  steo  must  be  taken  this  year  thai  will  ipeed 
up  farm  work — that  will  enable  nuuAunery  to  replace 
muscle — chat  will  Iteip  produce — and  inaease  harveH*. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  nkcMdy  l>eerU)g  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  produang  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Oey^md'^anJ  ar§  rmtfing 
greater  prqfkt, 

• 

You  loo  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  mm* 
gency— and  innAmHaiy  make  more  money  for  y^^seif. 
Write  to  us  now  for  complete  informali^>n  and  if »e  name 
ct  the  nearest  Cleveland  (U^Ut, 
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at  Its  Job  in  the  quarry  and  on  other  belt  work  and 
^ati  already  done  a  lot  of  <:u8tom  plowing  besides 
forty  acres  for  Mr.  Trimble.  The  neighbors  like  its 
work  so  well  and  find  it  so  dlfHcult  to  get  their  plow- 
ing done,  that  it  could  be  kept  busy  at  ouside  work 
to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  if  Mir.  Trimble  was  in 
that  bueinesu. 

Shortly  after  we  arrived  in  Delaware  County,  we 
learned  that  Dr.  A.  H.  Cleveland,  at  Chaddsford,  had 
arranged   for   a  demonstration   of  one  of  the  cater- 
pillar  type   tractors  on   his   farm   that   day   and   we 
made  it  a  point  to  spend  part  of  an  afternoon  there. 
J^lo  had  recently  seen  it  demonstrated  in  another  part 
of  the  county  but  he  thought  the  ground  there  was 
too  level  for  a  good  test  and  did  not  show  what  it 
would  do  for  him.     He  farms  the  hills  and  valleys 
over  which  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  In 
1777.     A  number  of  Interested  spectators  were  there 
to  watch  the  tractor  because  it  evidently  was  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test.     It  proved  entirely  equal  to  the 
task,   however,  pulling  a  roller  followed  by  a  large 
double  acting  disk  harrow  and  plowing  around  the  hill 
field   where  two  teams  of  mules  were  working  was 
no  effort  for  It  at  all.    The  first  real  test  came  when 
Dr.  Cleveland  asked  it  to  go  Into  the  barnyard  and 
hitch    to   a    50   bushel    manure   spreader   which   had 
previously  been  loaded  with  heavy  manure  from  the 
covered  barnyard.     It  was  a  regular  four  horse  load 
but  the  tractor  walked  away  with  It  faster  than  a 
man   could    walk   and   headed    right   up   a   hill   over 
plowed   ground,   spreading   the   manure   as   it   went. 
The   spectators  thought   the   dem- 
onstrator     had      attempted       too 
much,   but  the   tractor  was  equal 
to  the  task.     Dr.  Cleveland  admit- 
ted   afterwards    he    would    never 
haul   manure  that  way,  he  would 
go    up    the    hard    cart    road    and 
comf   down   the  hill,   but  he   Just 
wanted  to  try  it. 

When  the  plow  testing  field  was 
reached,  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  barn,  everyone  thought  the  cli- 
max had  been  reached.  The  field 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  40 
degrees  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  It  was  unsafe 
to  drive  a  horse  and  two-wheel 
cart  across  it.  The  tractor  and 
plows  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
but  went  straight  across,  throw- 
ing two  furrows  down  the  hill  and 
then  turned  and  came  back  again 
throwing  two  furrows  up  the  hill 
and  never  slipping  from  Its  proper 
place.  The  demonstration  was 
enough  to  convince  Dr.  Cleveland 
and  he  gave  his  order  for  a  trac- 
tor, while  it  was  also  fairly  cer- 
tain that  two  more  of  these  trac- 
tors will  be  placed  in  Delaware 
County  as  the  result  of  these  successful  tests. 

Last  fall,  two  days  after  the  ground  froze  so 
it  was  impossible  to  plow,  H.  H.  Cloud,  another  good 
Delaware  County  farmer,  received  his  5-10  kerosene 
burning  tractor.  It  had  been  delayed  by  freight 
congestion  and  the  fall  plowing  had  to  be  done  by 
horses.  All  winter,  however,  the  tractor  was  kept 
busy  baling,  cutting  fodder,  shelling  corn  and  saw- 
ing wood,  but  neighbors  shook  their  heads  as  to 
Its  ability  to  plow.  They  thought  it  was  too  small. 
Bince  they  have  Men  it  in  the  field  they  have 
changed  their  opinion.  It  walks  off  nicely  with  a 
two  bottom  plow  and  from  actual  measurement  turns 
under  an  acre  in  two  hours.  That  is  five  acres  in 
ten  hours,  and  as  Mr.  Cloud  said,  "it  would  take 
two  extra  fast  walking  teams  and  two  good  men 
to  do  that  much  plowing  in  the  same  time.  One 
thing  1  like  about  a  tractor  and  which  I  think  we 
rarmers  have  not  considered  enough  before  this 
time,  Is  the  great  saving  of  horH«*ii  ne«ded  under 
th<!    new    mcthuds.      A    team    and    driver    have    no 


More  Corn  Suggestions 

A.   B.  GRANTHAM 

THE  failure  of  corn  to  mature  properly  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  corn  belt  last  season  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  many  corn  grow- 
ers to  plant  earlier  this  season  than  usual.  It  must 
bo  remembered  that  last  season  was  an  unusual  one. 
However  the  time  of  planting  is  not  the  only  factor 
concerned  in  the  proper  maturing  of  corn.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  has  almost  as  much  influence  as  the 
time  of  planting  within  certain  limits.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  corn  which  failed  to  mature  properly 
last  year,  particularly  in  the  eastern  states,  could 
have  been  brought  to  a  bettef  degree  of  maturity  if 
the  proper  fertilizers  had  been  used. 

Thin  soil  does  not  mature  corn  as  promptly  as 
a  fertile  soil.  Likewise,  if  the  mineral  elements, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  deficient  in  the  soil 
the  corn  is  likely  to  be  much  later  even  though  the 
plant  is  well  supplied  with  nitrogen.  This  lack  of 
balance  between  the  various  elements  of  plant  food 
is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  corn  belt  where  the 
land  is  becoming  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  after 
several  years  of  cropping.  This  has  led  many  corn 
growers  in  that  section  to  believe  that  their  varieties 
of  corn  are  not  suited  to  their  condition  because  of 
the  late  maturity.  The  trouble  has  been  not  in  the 
variety  of  corn  but  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  with 
reference  to  available  supply  of  plant  food.  Experi- 
mental  work   on   soil  of  the   Eastern   states   shows 


Cultivation,  cuily  and  latm,  mahma  a  big  crop  and  rmquirma  littlm  mffort  whmn  you  rid* 

very  clearly  that  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  to  the  soil  will  make  a  difference  of  a 
week  to  ten  days  in  the  maturity  of  the  corn  over 
that  where  no  fertilizers  have  been  applied. 

One  should  not  discourage  early  planting.  That 
is,  reasonably  early.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  corn  grower  who  plants  extremely  early  ever 
gains  over  moderately  early  planting.  Putting  the 
seed  Into  the  ground  at  at  an  early  date  is  a  severe 
test  or  strain  on  the  vitality  and  in  many  cases  the 
plants  may  be  weakened.  There  should  be  no  rush 
to  plant  corn  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  since  the  season  is  so  long  that  the  ordinary 
variety  of  corn  will,  if  well  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
mature  before  any  danger  of  frost. 

Poorly  drained  land  is  another  factor  which  hinders 
the  normal  maturing  of  corn.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  fertilizers  used  are  not  so  thor- 
oughly taken  up  by  the  plant.  At  any  rate  poorly 
drained  soil   has  the  effect  of  delaying  maturity  to 


a  considerable  extent.     In   the  latitude  of  Philadel- 

dlAculty  in  getting  eight  dollars  a  day  now.  but  on  phla,  corn  may  be  planted  from  the  middle  of  May 

the  oth»T  hand  It  will  cost  for  feed,  bajr  and  straw  to  the  tOth  of  June  with  good  chances  of  success 

from  on*  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provided  the  soil  is  well  drained,  provided  with  the 

U  keep  o««  hot—  a  Tf^r.    Why,  I  romenber  when  we  proper    plant    food,   and    received    thorough    cultiva- 

VMi  to  keep   from   vlght   to  ten   horses  and   never  tlon.     Very   early   planting  ts  accompanied   by  cer- 

totMr*d   ttiiiiklng   alMiut   how   much   they  cost   us."  tain  risks  which   It  is  not  necessary  to  iako  whtro 

Mr.  <        n  trartor  has  already  plowed  forty  aires  we  have  a  long  season  and  good  soil, 

this  spring.    He  baa  aoma  more  to  do  and  will  also  kkkpino  wncDa  xinvn  vonxwou 

bava  forty  arret  to  plow  aftor  hanratt.  No  argument  Is  required  to  show  that  waadi  are 

The  Wawa  Dairy  Ksrm  Is  mf  than  plaased  with  a  meaaoa  to  a  crop,  that  they  rob  the  plant  of  both 

iCisiteiii  —  »— •  Its*  moisture  and  plant  food.    A  more  Inttreatiof  thing 


is  knowing  how  to  keep  them  in  check.  In  the 
case  of  cultivated  crops  like  com  and  potatoes  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  weed  growth 
is  to  harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  before  the  plantb 
come  through.  Generally  it  requires  a  week  or  ten 
days  for  com  to  make  its  appearance  above  ground; 
in  the  case  of  potatoes  about  three  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  no  matter  how  well  the  soil  has  been 
prepared,  small  weeds  are  sure  to  appear.  A  clean 
harrowing  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow  will  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the  weeds.  The  harrowing  is  of 
benefit  to  both  corn  and  potatoes  in  that  it  breaks 
the  crust  and  forms  a  i^light  mulch  on  the  surface, 
thus  aiding  the  young  plants  to  come  through.  Pota. 
toes,  because  of  the  length  of  time  required  before 
coming  through,  may  be  harrowed  twice  during  the 
interval.. 

Corn  may  be  harrowed  even  after  It  Is  showing 
through  the  ground.  The  result  of  such  treatment 
is  to  allow  the  corn  plants  to  get  some  size  betore 
they  require  cultivation.  Effective  work  cannot  be 
done  with  a  cultivator  when  the  com  plants  are 
quite  small.  The  harrowing  allows  the  plants  to 
become  some  size  before  the  cultivator  is  needed. 
Nothing  should  prevent  this  early  harrowing  as  it 
win  save  labor  later  in  keeping  the  weeds  in  check. 
Very  early  planting  before  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm  is  another  contributing  factor  to  weedy  corn 
fields.  The  corn  is  so  slow  coming  up  under  these 
conditions  that  the  weeds  get  the  lead  and  if  th^ 
weather  becomes  wet  the  chances  of  getting  the  ground 

clean  of  weeds  are  small. 

The  harrowing  of  a  young  crop' 
injures  the  plants  very  little,  if 
any,  if  done  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  right  manner.  Most! 
crop  plants  are  heavily  rooteti 
and  are  not  easily  damaged  l^y; 
such  an  Implement.  The  weeds 
on  the  other  hand  are  shallow 
rooted,  and  are  easier  torn  out  by 
the  harrow.  Plants  should  not 
be  harrowed  when  the  dew  is  on 
or  when  the  soil  is  heavy  and  wet. 
The  most  effective  work  can  be 
done  when  the  surface  soil  is  In  a 
crumbly  condition  and  when  the 
plants  are  dry  and  tough  as  in 
the  afternoon. 

A    weeder    is    more    effectively 
used  on   light  sandy   soils.     This 
will  run  as  deep  on  such  a  soil  as 
a  spike   tooth  harrow   on  a  clay 
loam  soil.     The  harrow  used  for 
the   early   cultivatings    should  be 
a  light  weight  steel  frame  spike 
tooth    construction    with    30    or 
more  one-half  Inch  steel  teeth  per 
section.       Often     injury     can    be 
lessened  or  avoided  by  sloping  the 
harrow   teeth   at   an    angle  of   30 
degrees.    This  will  prevent  tearing  out  the  plants  in 
case  the  soil  is  not  in  the  best  condition.    Harrowing 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  results  unless  the 
surface  soil  is  in  good  tilth.    The  object  of  the  har- 
rowing is  to  break  up  the  soil  crust  that  may  have 
formed   on   the   surface  and   to   dislodge  the  small 
weeds    which    may    have    started    to    grow.      Conse- 
quently this  practice  is  more  common  on  the  lighter 
types   of   soil,   although    excellent   results   are   being 
secured  where  the  proper  implement  is  used  for  a 
particular  type  of  soil. 

These  harrowlngs  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  planted  and  continue  until  the  corn  plants  are 
well  above  ground.  Very  often  it  Is  advisable  to 
harrow  after  each  heavy  rain  or  as  often  as  the 
small  weed  sprouts  appear.  This  practice  saves 
both  time  and  labor.  The  proper  spike  tooth  harrow 
will  cover  as  much  ground  as  two  or  three  two-horse 
cultivators  and  can  be  moved  much  more  rapidly 
over  the  land.  For  this  reason  harrowlngs  made 
at  the  proper  time  save  much  labor  In  keeping 
down  the  weeds  in  such  crops  as  potatoes  and  corn. 
i;iiE  oRowiNu  or  bilaoe  corn. 
In  growing  silage  the  object  is  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  green  com  per  acre.  For  this  reason 
silage  corn  should  be  planted  on  the  beet  land  ob- 
tainable. A  loamy  soil  carrying  a  sod  to  which  has 
been  applied  several  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre 
will  generally  give  the  best  reaulU.  Care  should 
be  Uken  in  planting  the  silage  corn  to  have  it  ai 
near   tha    barns   or    silo    as    possible.     This    aavei 
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Bonds  all  sold — now  tuy  Thrift  Stamps. 

HAVE  you  met  "The  Four  Minute"  men?  If  you 
haven't  you  ought  to.  There's  an  army  of  30,- 
000  of  them — all  volunteers — and  their  mission  is  to 
keep  up  the  morale — not  of  our  armies  at  the  front  or 
in  camp — but  of  our  citizens  at  home;  for  on  the  mor- 
f  ale— the  courage  and  will — of  the  people  behind  the 
armies  largely  rests  the  winning  of  the  war.  These 
men  do  their  bit  by  presenting  the  messages  of  the 
government  in  short  speeches  before  ready  made 
gatherings — at  the  theatres,  the  "movies,"  at  conven- 
tion.;, picnics,  meetings,  any  place  where  people  are 
assembled.  They  pretty  well  cover  the  cities  and 
towns,  but  thus  far  the  rural  districts  have  not  all 
been  readhed  by  this  work — and  Uncle  Sam  vxints 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  farmers. 

We  all  want  to  help  win  the  war — of  course  we 
do!  We  all  want  to  be  thoroughly  informed  regard- 
ing the  war — its  causes,  the  way  it's  being  waged, 
just  what's  required  to  win  it;  we  hate  a  "yellow 
dog '  and  would  like  to  be  in  position  to  nail  the 
lies  about  the  war  circulated  by  that  species.  We  are 
"lOu  percent  Americans"  and  we  are  eager  to  fight 
to  a  finish  the  German  propaganda  which  seeks 
to  undermine  patriotism  and  the  morale  of  our 
people  with  ingenious  lies.  Well,  here's  a  way  to  help 
right  along  those  lines: 

Our  government  is  anxious  to  hear  from  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  wants  to  help  in  the 
BPriad  of  the  truth.  The  Committee  of  Public  Infor- 
iDation  (Four  Minute  Men  Division,  10  Jackson 
Plaee,  Washington,  D.  C.)  wants  to  know  if  Four 
Minute  Men  are  reaching  the  rural  sections  we  live 
in,  and  if  not,  when  and  where  there  are  to  be 
gatherings  of  farmers  in  our  neighborhoods  that 
these  men  could  address.  Moreover  this  committee 
^ants  some  of  us  to  volunteer  for  service  as  speakers 
—as  Four  Minute  Men  to  deliver  Uncle  Sam's  mes- 
sages; an  acceptable  speaker  doesn't  need  to  be  an 
orator — Just  an  earnest,  practical  American,  ready 
to  learn  the  facts  and  tell  them  in  a  plain,  sane 
^ay  to  good  honest  Americans.  If  some  of  us 
don  t  think  we  can  do  this  ourselves,  perhaps  we 
<^an  recommend  the  right  man  in  our  neighborhood 
to  do  it — that  information  will  be  welcome. 

ihis  is  important  work,  friends — the  "yellow 
doKs"  must  be  driven  out,  the  enemy  propaganda 
killed.  The  writer  isn't  passing  on  the  appeal  with- 
out heeding  it  himself — he's  volunteering  for  "Four 
Minute"  work.     Won't  you  help,  too? 

^Vrite  to  the  Committee  direct  at  the  address  above 
■^or.  If  you  prefer,  write  us  and  we'll  pass  it  on. 
Volunteer  for  service  if  you  can — but  anyway  furnish 
the   information    Uncle   Sam    wants— please. 

Edward  T.   Wai.kbi. 

Thrift  l^egint  wUh  Httle  savings.     . 


Having  Help  Even  if  it  Costs  More 

ft  4^^  ONE  up  on  account  of  the  war»"  has  become  a 
VJ  common  expression  no  matter  what  we  want 
to  buy.  The  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  have  in- 
creased because  of  the  same  reason,  but  fortunate'/ 
the  selling  price  of  our  crops  increased  slightly  over 
sixty  percent  during  1917,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  last  year,  however, 
the  farm  help  needed  to  produce  the  food  received 
24.2,  percent  or  nearly  one  quarter  more  In  wages 
than  they  did  the  year  previous,  and  over  50  percent 
more  than  they  did  in  1910.  With  board  the  national 
average  monthly  wage  was  128.87,  while  without 
board  the  average  was  $40.43.  These  figures,  of 
course,  include  the  low  rates  paid  in  the  southern 
states  and  the  extra  high  ones  paid  in  the  western 
and  Pacific  states.  The  difference  between  these  two 
averages  is  less  than  twelve  dollars,  or  the  average 
amount  which  is  allowed  for  board  for  one  month. 
Whether  there  is  any  profit  or  even  satisfaction  in 
boarding  hired  help  at  that  figure  must  be  left  to 
the  individual. 

One  thing  present  labor  conditions  are  showing  is 
the  importance  of  having  a  good  tenant  house  on  the 
farm  where  a  married  man  and  his  family  can  be 
comfortably  quartered.  Lots  of  men  who  have  long 
since  learned  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters"  would 
be  only  too  willing  t'*  return  to  work  on  the  farm 
If  they  knew  they  would  be  comfortable.  The 
young  and  single  men  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  crowded  industrial 
centers,  but  men  with  families  prefer  something 
better  and  if  they  stay  their  apparently  big  wages 
are  eaten  up  by  necessary  expenses.  On  a  visit  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  large  dairy  farm,  only  a  very  few 
miles  from  five  and  eight  dollar  a  day  war  Jobs, 
we  found  thirty  comfortable  houses  scattered  over 
the  farm  for  the  hired  help,  and  the  manager  told 
us  that  he  was  having  no  difficulty  in  getting  men 
to  work  for  him. 

Thrift  is  the  power  to  save. 

A  New  Use  for  an  Old  Idea 

WE  do  not  know  who  started  the  first  chain 
letter,  but  we  are  sure  that  more  than  once  ve 
felt  he  should  have  had  a  good  heavy  log  chain 
around  his  neck  and  been  dropped  overboard,  some 
place  where  the  bottom  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
surface.  Recently,  however,  we  have  received  chain 
letters  and  strange  to  say  they  have  in  them  an 
official  government  thrift  stamp,  a  very  acceptable 
gift  to  our  growing  collection  of  baby  bonds.  With 
the  letter  is  a  request  that  we  purchase  five  other 
thrift  stamps  and  mail  each  one  with  a  letter 
similar  to  the  one  we  receive  to  five  of  our  friends 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  do  the  same  thing. 
Uncle  Sam  thus  sells  to  us  five  more  thrift  stamps, 
we  are  out  only  one  dollar  and  five  more  persons 
are  started  to  collect.  We  do  not  know  what  suc- 
cess the  scheme  is  having,  but  if  you  doubt  the 
possibilities  in  it.  Just  sit  down  and  figure  how  many 
stamps  would  be  bought  for  the  tenth  round. 

The  week  of  May  12  to  18  has  been  designated  as  an 
official  thrift  stamp  week  when  a  special  drive  will 
be  made  to  dispose  of  them.  One  of  the  objects  will 
be  to  have  as  many  persons  as  possible  sign  pledges 
to  purchase  a  stated  number  of  stamps  each  month 
during  the  rest  of  this  year.  As  you  know,  a  five 
dollar  war  savings  stamp  may  be  bought  during  May 
for  $4.16,  whereas  in  December  it  will  cost  $4.23. 
In  either  case  the  owner  on  January  1,  1923,  will  be 
paid  $5.00  for  it  by  the  government  or  it  can  bo 
redeemed  at  any  time. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Another  Turn  on  "Good  Roads" 

THE  subject  of  "good  roads"  has  been  a  favorite 
one  for  a  long  time  with  editorial  writers.  It 
has  been  discussed  nearly  all  ways  possible  under 
peace  conditions,  but  since  war  has  come  to  us  a 
new  phase  of  the  subject  presents  itself.  Automo- 
bile trucks,  because  of  the  railroad  congestion,  have 
assumed  a  place  which  their  most  ardent  advocates 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  gain  for  them  even  after 
years  of  effort  under  normal  transportation  condi- 
tions. In  Philadelphia  almost  over  night  offices  and 
receiving  stations  opened  for  business  ready  to  trans- 
port goods  on  a  regular  schedule  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  or  any  other  place  by  special 
arrangement.  The  newspapers  carry  columns  of 
automobile   express    advertisements   and    many    the 


truck  body  laid  aside  for  Junk  has  been  mounted  on 
a  chassis  and  is  making  money  again  for  the 
owner. 

We  are  advised  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
now  640  automobile  trucks  making  7200  trips  each 
week  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  All  of 
them  travel  practically  the  same  road  and  needless 
to  say  it  is  a  severe  test  on  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  highway.  The  macadam  type  of  road  under 
these  conditions  wears  out  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
paired. Where  the  surface  has  been  bound  together 
with  a  tar  preparation  it  has  proven  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory.  The  concrete  road,  properly  con- 
structed, is  standing  up  well  under  this  heavy  travel 
and  fulfills  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  ideal 
road.  All  of  which  proves  that  road  requirements 
have  changed,  and  as  their  supervision  has  turned 
^rom  local  to  state,  the  next  logical  step  will  be  from 
state  to  na'tional  and  we  will  build  a  system  which 
will  carry  all  the  traffic  placed  upon  it  365  days 
each  year. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  good  interest. 

Plant  as  Usual — then  Some  More 

WHAT  if  mistakes  have  been  made  in  matters 
of  agricultural  policy  in  this  country  since 
the  war  began,  especially  since  we  became  an  active 
part  of  it?  Will  that  excuse  us  when  the  call  comes 
for  something  to  eat?  Our  boys  at  the  front  cannot 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  controversy  regard- 
ing our  aircraft  production  has  been  settled.  They 
must  march  on  and  obey  orders,  hoping  that  we  at 
home  will  see  that  all  their  needs  are  fulfilled.  If 
we  hesitate  now  and  fail  to  plant  at  least  our  usual 
amount  of  everything  somebody  is  going  to  suffer. 
Who  is  it  going  to  be?  Not  the  persons  you  may 
think  ought  to  pay  the  penalty,  not  the  ones  who 
have  made  no  attempt  to  help  themselves;  it  will  bo 
those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  help  if  they  only 
could,  the  boys  at  the  front  and  in  camp  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  war  ridden  countries 
and  here  at  home.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  most.  Shall  we  fail  them 
at  this  time?  The  American  farmers  have  not  yet 
failed  to  do  their  duty  and  this  year  is  not  going  to 
be  the  beginning.  We  are  going  to  do  our  part  to- 
ward winning  the  war.  Our  national  existence  de- 
pends on  our  efforts  and  we  will  not  let  the  stars  and 
stripes  be  lowered  because  the  people  were  hungry. 

Oreat  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

IF  it  is  true  that  "sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,"  the  greater  milk  consumption  ought 
to  be  Just  as  good  for  country  people  as  it  is  for  city 
people.  At  least  while  city  milk  markets  are 
burdened  with  a  surplus  and  every  means  possible 
is  being  taken  to  increase  the  consumption,  why 
not  keep  and  use  more  of  it  on  the  farm?  Every- 
thing said  in  its  favor  after  it  reaches  the  city  is 
Just  as  true  of  milk  on  the  farm,  but  many  of  ua 
have  come  to  regard  it  only  as  something  to  sell  and 
not  to  consume.  Ten  quarts  of  it  kept  back  each 
day  on  each  farm  and  used  to  advantage  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  surplus  problem.  A 
true  and  full  explanation  of  the  Philadelphia  situ- 
ation is  made  in  another  column  by  the  directors  of 
the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

Invest  in  V.  8.  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Growing  Peaches'  is  the  subject  of  the  fully  Il- 
lustrated 44  page  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  917,  recently 
issued.  Either  the  commercial  or  home  orchardist 
will  find  much  valuable  information  in  it  regarding 
planting,  tilling  and  pruning. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  929.  entitled  "The  Place  of 
Sheep  on  New  England  Farms,"  should  t>e  in  the 
hands  of  all  sheep  raisers  on  our  hilly  eastern  farms. 
It  gives  advice  on  the  care  of  sheep  and  says  some* 
thing   about   the    various   breeds. 

Housewives  will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  851  entitled.  "The  House  Fly."  It  tells  how 
and  where  flies  breed,  the  harm  they  do  and  how  to 
(iombat  them. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  otv 
tained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Acrriculture.   Washington.   D.   C. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion  has 
Just  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  Bulletin  217  "Potato 
Culture,"  which  treats  of  this  crop  as  grown  in  soils 
of  the  state  weet  of  the  tidewater  area.  It  con- 
tains 16  pages,  fs  illustrated  and  nay  be  had  upon 
I  request  to  the  station  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Pests 

J.O.  Sanders,  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  Penna.  department  of  Agriculture,  ofTera 
valuable  suggestions  for  preventing  and  overcoming  loss  from  common  causes. 


Five  dollars  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  Pennsylvania  Is  the  aver- 
age loss  of  crops  in  the  state  by  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  Upwards  of  forty 
million  dollars  is  sacrificed  annually 
to  feed  these  pests,  most  of  which  are 
readily  controlled  by  known  remedies 
and  measures  properly  applied.  Ignoi> 
ance  of  these  control  methods  is  costly. 

A  national  effort  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction for  America  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  Europe  is  endorsed  and  urged 
by  President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet 
Needless  sacrifices  of  crops  to  the 
many  pests  attacking  them  should  not 
be  permitted,  when  in  many  cases  a 
little  knowledge  and  foresight  coupled 
with  effort  will  reduce  these  losses. 
POISONED  MASH  FOR  CUTWORMS 

Cutworms  are  brown  smooth  cater- 
pillars which  cut  off  young  plants  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  draw- 
ing them  into  holes  in  the  ground. 
They  feed  at  night,  doing  much  dam- 
age. The  destructive  "army  worm"  be- 
longs to  this  group.  Cutworms  are 
caterpillars  of  the  brown  or  gray  moths 
or  "millers"  so  common  around  lights 
In  summer. 

Poisoned  bran  mash  is  the  surest  con- 
trol for  cutworms.  Mix  thoroughly  1 
pound  Paris  green  in  20  pounds  dry 
bran.  Moisten  with  one  quart  cheap 
molasses  added  to  chopped  rind  and 
the  Juice  of  three  or  four  oranges,  in 
enough  water  to  make  a  dry  mash 
barely  holding  together  when  eque.zed 
In  the  hand.  Scatter  broadcast  in  the 
late  evening  over  gar^'.ens  or  fields  to 
be  protected.  This  poison  mash  ir 
also  the  best  known  grasshopper  con- 
trol, but  for  them  must  be  scattered 
In  the  early  morning.  Birds  will  not 
eat  this  mash  on  account  of  the  fruit 
Juices.  Allow  chickens  to  forage  in 
newly  plowed  land,  for  they  destroy 
many  forms  of  destructive  insect  life. 
WHITE  GRUBS  AND  WIRE  WORMA 

Great  damage  to  potatoes,  strawber- 
ries, corn  and  most  other  hilled  crops 
Is  done  by  white  grubs,  the  larval  sta^e 
of  the  common  brown  June  or  Ma/ 
beetle,  bo  generally  attracted  to  lights 
during  these  months.  White  grubs 
naturally  feed  on  roots  of  grasses,  which 
are  killed  by  plowing,  thus  oriving  the 
grubs  to  attack  any  planted  crop.  One 
grub  to  each  square  foot  of  grass  n  'ght 
not  be  serious,  but  nine  grubs  attracted 
to  each  hill  of  corn  planted  three  feet 
each  way   will   ruin  the  stand. 

White  grubs  cannot  be  poisoned  and 
no  direct  remedy  is  known,  except 
chickens  or  birds  following  the  plow 
and  harrow.  Hogs  eagerly  seek  the 
grubs  by  rooting  in  the  ground,  and 
will  frequently  clean  up  a  field  satis- 
factorily. 

Fall  plowing  and  thorough  disking  of 
infested  fields,  or  summer  following, 
are  effective,  preventive  methods 
against  white  grubs  and  wlreworms. 
The  capture  and  destruction  of  the  May 
beetles  by  attracting  them  to  lights  sus- 
pended over  tubs  of  water,  with  a  heavy 
film  of  kerosene  on  the  surface,  has 
protected  farms  from  infestation.  The 
beetles  are  killed  before  they  lay  eggs 
In  the  ground.  Do  not  confuse  white 
grubs  with  cutworms. 

CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  BEETLES. 
The  common  yellow  and  black  striped 
cucumber  beetle  causes  more  damage  to 
cucurbitaceous  plants  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  adult  beetles  feed  on 
and  destroy  the  new  leaves,  a  damage 
very  apparent  But  few  people  know 
that  this  beetle  lays  eggs  about  the  plant 


from  which  dev.elop  tiny,  white,  thread- 
like larvae,  which  burrow  and  tunnel 
In  the  stems.  Just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  Injury  often  causes  the 
sudden  wilting  and  death  oif  plants 
which  were  growing  nicely. 

Control  this  pest  by  spraying  or  dust- 
ing the  plants  frequently  witli  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead,  mixed  with  slaked  lime 
or  plaster  of  Paris.  Be  sure  to  treat 
thoroughly  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Start  controls  as  soon  as  new  foliage 
appears. 

For  further  protection  place  a  hand- 
ful of  powdered  tobacco  stems  immedi- 
ately around  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
Rain  leaches  out  the  nicotine,  nd  kills 
the  larvae  in  the  stems. 

MELON  APHIS. 

Miany  crops  of  muskmelons  and 
cucumbers  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
ruined  by  tiny  green  aphids,  sucking 
the  plant  Juices  from  the  underside 
of  the  foliage.  Very  rapid  reproduc- 
tion accounts  for  their  sudden  appear- 
ance in  countless  and  destructive  num- 
bers. Watch  your  plants  closely  for 
first  appearance  of  aphids,  and  treat  im- 
mediately with  great  thoroughness. 

Spray  underside  of  foliage  with  nico- 
tine solution,  or  strong  tobacco  decoc- 
tion in  soap  suds.  Follow  up  with 
weekly  sprays,  if  necessary,  until  pest 
Is  under  control.  .For  best  spraying  use 
a  %-foot  spray  rod,  fitted  with  a  good 
nozzle  on  a  right-angled  Joint,  to  spray 
upward  beneath  leaves.  Greatest  dam- 
age Is  done  to  young  plants,  hence 
early  treatment  is  most  Important. 
CABBAGE    WORMS. 

Cabbage  plants  do  not  naturally  have 
perforated  or  ragged  leaves,  as  some 
people  think.  The  common  green  cab- 
bage worm,  the  cabbage  looper  and  the 
tiny  caterpillar  of  the  diamond-back 
moth  cause  the  principal  leaf  damage. 
All  are  chewing  larvae,  and  are  readily 
poisoned  with  arsenicals. 

Apply  powdered  lead  arsenate,  one 
part,  to  two  or  three  parts  of  plaster 
Paris  or  slaked  lime,  with  a  duster,  as 
soon  as  the  earliest  Injury  Is  noted. 

There  is  no  danger  of  poisoning  the 
cabbage  head  for  human  consumption, 
unless  it  should  crack  open  when  about 
grown.  Usually  treatments  are  not 
needed  after  that  time. 

The  common  white  or  yellow  butter- 
files  seen  about  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  are  the  parents  of  our  common 
green  cabbage  worms. 

Watch  your  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 

radishes    for   cabbage   aphis   on    under- 

surface  of  the  leaves.     Apply  nicotine 

and  soap  solutions  as  for  melon  aphis. 

STRAWBERRY  INSECTS. 

Strawberry  beds  are  automatically 
protected  from  much  insect  damage  by 
replanting  in  new  location  every  second 
or  third  year. 

White  grubs,  serious  enemies  of 
strawberry  plants,  cannot  be  poisoned 
or  killed  by  any  poison  application.  Al- 
ways set  plants  In  ground  that  had  been 
under  thorough  cultivation  for  two 
years,  to  avoid  grubs  and  wlreworms. 
Cutworms  are  easily  controlled  by 
poison  bran  mash  described  in  an  earlier 
letter. 

Leaf  rollers  often  damage  foliage 
badly.  Spray  frequently  as  new  spring 
foliage  appears,  with  two  pounds  of  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  in  50  gallons  of  Bor- 
deaux  mixture. 

Strawberry  weevils  attack  and  destroy 
the  young  unopened  flower  buds,  caus- 
them  to  droop  and  finally  drop  off. 
Apply  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and 


fine  sulfur  by  dusting  as  buds  develop. 
The  sulfur  dust  application  will  aid  in 
controlling  leaf  spot  diseases,  but  Bor- 
deaux mixture  Is  more  effective. 

If  root  aphis  is  in  your  strawberry 
beds,  dip  plants  for  resetting  in  strong 
tobacco  water  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a 
safeguard  from  transferring  the  pest  to 
new  plots. 

RED    SPIDER    OR    MITES. 

In  dry  seasons  many  garden  and  or- 
namental plants,  and  certain  trees,  are 
Injured  by  "red  spider"  attacks,  caus- 
ii%  yellowing  and  dropping  foliage. 
Close  examination  reveals  myriads  of 
tiny  reddish  mites,  partially  protected 
by  a  fine  meshwork  of  webby  strands. 

These  creatures  are  not  true  insects, 
but  are  related  to  spiders,  with  more 
than  six  legs  which  identify  true  in- 
insects.  They  remove  the  green  color- 
ing matter  from  the  plant  cells,  and  in- 
terfere with  their  functions. 

Sulfur  in  dry  form,  or  mixed  in 
water,  thoroughly  applied  is  the  sover- 
eign remedy  for  "red  spiders."  A 
powder  guif  or  blower,  Is  the  most  satis- 
factory apparatus  for  treatment  of  in- 
fested plants.  Several  applications  at 
weekly  intervals  during  dry  seasons 
may  be  necessary.  Bean  plants  and 
rhlox  or  "Sweet  William"  are  usually 
Injured  by  these  little  pests. 

ANTS. 

Ants  are  industrious  workers,  but 
they  are  so  industrious  that  they  become 
a  nuisance,  for  they  will  Infest  houses, 
particularly  the  pantries,  hunting 
sweets.  They  are  also  to  be  seen 
climbing  trees  where  they  find  aphids. 
The  aphids  secrete  a  honey  dew  on 
their  abdomens  of  which  the  ants  are 
especially  fond. 

There  are  ants  which  carry  aphids 
to  the  roots  of  corn,  others  carry  aphids 
to  the  roots  of  strawberry  plants. 

To  control  ants  one  must  follow  them 
and  find  the  nests.  Pour  on  each  nest  a 
little  carbon  bisulphide,  and  immedi- 
ately cover  the  nests  with  damp  cloths 
or  clay  to  prevent  the  fumes  from 
escaping.  The  fumes  being  heavier  than 
air  will  sink  to  the  bottommost  por- 
tions of  the  ants'  nest,  smothering 
them. 

For    the    corn    and    strawberry    root 
aphids  rotate  the  crops,  and  for  those 
infesting  trees  use  tobacco  extract 
MOLES. 

When  you  find  that  your  garden  or 
lawn  has  been  plowed  by  some  subterra- 
nean animal  who  leaves  ridges  all 
about,  you  become  peeved.  The  moles 
do  this  work.  They  are  hunting  for 
earth  worms,  and  all  kinds  of  larvae 
which  Infest  soil,  and  so  are  really 
your  aids  because  they  help  to  get  rid 
of  insect  pests.  They  do  not  eat  vege- 
table matter,  so  that  the  choicest  bits  of 
apple  or  potatoes  that  have  been 
poisoned  for  them  remain  untouched. 

The  only  way  to  catch  them  is  by 
means  of  traps  especially  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  can  be  purchased 
at  hardware  and  agricultural  supply 
stores.  They  are  sometimes  dug  out, 
but  as  they  are  very  sensitive  to  all 
vibration  of  moving  objects  overhead 
they  retreat  immediateely  when  danger 
threatens,  and  so  are  seldom  found. 
ANTHRACNOSE    OF   BEANS. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  beans  must 
not  be  worked  when  they  are  damp 
because  it  will  spot  them.  The  spot  is 
caused  by  a  fungous  disease,  and  the 
working  of  the  ground  really  has  little 
to  do  with  the  spotting. 

These  spots  are  small,  brownish  or 
purplish  dlscolorations  at  first,  but  they 
become  larger,  and  the  center  turns  dark 
and  is  sunken.  Where  several  of  these 
spots  are  close  together  they  coalesce, 
making  one  large  irregular  spot.  Stems, 


leaves  and  fruit  are  infected,  but  it  ii] 
the  pods  where  most  of  the  damage  I|| 
done.      Infected    beans    are    unsightly 
and  while  they  can  be  used  are  of  no 
use  for  market  purposes. 

To  avoid  trouble  from  this  disease 
buy  seeds  of  varieties  supposed  to  be 
free  from  it.  If  the  seed  is  home-grown 
select  it  from  pods  not  infected.  Then 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (5  pounds 
of  blue  stone,  6  pounds  fresh  lime  in 
50  gallons  of  water).  When  the  weather 
Is  moist  and  humid  make  frequent 
sprayings  (every  seven  to  ten  days), 
but  in  dry  weather  the  intervals  can  b« 
longer. 

Rotating  crops  and  burning  all  tops 
and  other  refuse  will  help  greatly  in 
avoiding  trouble  from  this  disease. 
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**KER00ir  ENGINE 

If oney  BackU  Not  Satisfied  on 
My  New  M-Day  Engine  Oiler 

lave  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  loss  eost- 

IliJce    mor^  money— Save 

more  fuel— Imnediato  Faotory 

IMtiiMMil— Five- Year  Guar- 

8?*ST^,P*5'  PUn— Hundreds  of  en«lnes-Jlo 

*•  l!/:""*^*  •^^•?-*"''l  *•  •••-Suitlirourself 

■a  to  terms— Caah— or  Payments— or 

NO  MONEY '<«"i*tSt  boS-(wpy- 

EnginM"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
tory prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 

im    ila  109  Iht 

engines— or  small 

H.  Wrili:;  iTes. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2&i8  Oakland  Ave^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^648  Empire  Bldtf.,         Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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safe  deliyenr<— Saw  Tm  til  to 
bttt  prioc  I  can  ship  hUt  t 
ensinea— •■  wire  orrfirs.— ED. 
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Fam.  GsrJta  saJ  Ofdwi^  ToA 

Aniwer  the  farmcr'a  biff  qaettioMj 
Bow  can  I  grvw  more  crops  with 
toast  ezpenseT  How  can  I  ealtivate 
■MTO  aeraa  and  iiavo  deaner  fleldat 

IRON  AGE  ^.tU. 

S'iLP^E^'  F'2}i.°^'  ^Adjusti^le  to  any  width 
I  of  row.  Evwy  tooth  can  boraisMl.  lowered  or  tomod 

to  riffht  or  left.  Lertr 
«a  adjnsta  balance  of  framo 
'•  to  welffht  of  driTer. 
Light,  stronc  and  com- 
pact—the latest  and  b«st 
of  rfdiaff  eoltivators.  We 
maka  a  eomplete  line  of 
potato  -tachmery .garden 
ioola,  etc.  Write  us  to- 
day for  free  booklet. 
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For  Potato  Bogs 
And  Blight  me 

SULFOCIDE 
.CAL- ARSENATE 

~«  neiar  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  8ul  hur-Arae- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
turee,ln  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  Is  more  powerftil  and  much  leaa  e>- 
penalve.  1  gallon  and  4Vi  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  sprsy. 

S^nd  ibr  drcutmf 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mig.  Ctftnimf 
SOChttKfaSc     De|»t.R        New  York 
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For  Your  Empty  Bag i 

Don't  throw  away  aainglebar—  , 
OMIT 'r«  worth  aiMMr  lo  yoa.    Prteas  are 
jno  up  BOW.    OaidS  hi  oa  all  ym  hfva.  J 
eaa  hanea 


war  op  I  

Bat  ba  ■(■•«  v<M  aatoar  pricM b« 

rpa  Mil  •■Inalaeaa.Wsauaiaiitaa Baft  , 
Hbma)  sradina.  Orar  tS  yaan  la  6wi> 
Baaa  la  roar  ■■auiaati  of  a  aqnara  «iaal 
arvy  tfaaa.  Wa  bar  aar  qnantf^. 
Piraiaht  paid  on  an  aUamaata  to 
WOTtlMn.  PJad  o«t  what  raalwdafae. 
gaa  la.  ^^gntck.  atatiac  what  r* 

_WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

•tPoch  St.       St.  Leuia,  M«». 
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SAGS 


•TDAWBCDDV  planta  — Beat  Everbeanac.  Alao 
9inMWDCnni  Mandard  June  fruitloK  varieties. 
VCOCTABICC  All  kinda  Get  my  price  on  plants 
vUiEIHDIXO  ^nt  by  parcel  post  prepaid,  and  spe 
clal  price  on  lar«:e  orders.    C.  B.  Ploltl,  Hewell,  N.  J' 


POP  QAI  17  Mlx*d  peas.  M.M:  speckle  peas, 
ryjWK  0/\LiC  IS.40:  Borpe«^a  sttmRlesa  beane. 
llft.OO  buahel.    JarFaaTa  A  8om8,  Oolmbobo,  N.  c. 


Virgin  Stump  Land  is  Productive 

0.    U.    UOCKMAN. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  I  cleared  seven 
acres  of  stump  land  for  my  uncle, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hockman,  near  Maurertown, 
Virginia.  The  stumps  ran  about  20  to 
the  acre  and  averaged  14  Inches  in  size. 
They  were  blasted  out  with  djniamitQ. 
Where  the  ground  under  the  stumps 
was  gravel,  a  pointed  bar  driven  by 
sledge  was  used  In  putting  down  the 
bore  holes  and  where  the  soil  was  free 
from  gravel  a  dirt  auger  was  used  for 
the  purpose. 

The  stumps  were  mostly  white  and 
black  oak,  the  timber  from  which  had 
lieen  cut  about  nine  years.  The  largest 
^va3  a  black  oak  three  feet  nine  inches 
ill  diameter  which  was  taken  out  clean- 
ly, including  roots  below  plow  depth, 
\\-ith  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite. The  entire  Job  required  125 
pounds  of  40  percent  dynamite  and. the 
work  was  done  by  three  men  In  two  and 
one-half  days.  The  entire  cost  of  clear- 
ing was  about  $30.00 

That  piece  of  cleared  land  produced 
better  corn  than  was  e^'  ?r  known  be- 
fore In  this  locality.  We  attributed 
it  to  the  deep  breaking  up  of  the  ground 
hy  the  blasting.  We  especially  noticed 
that  the  corn  grew  higher  and  sturdier 
and  produced  more  ears  of  corn  to  the 
stalk  at  points  where  the  stumps  had 
stood.  However,  the  Rt.umpR  were  close 
enough  together  so  that  practically  the 
entire  field  received  some  benefit  from 
the  deep  subsoiling  by  the  dynamite 
charges.  This  makes  me  believe  there 
must  be  something  In  the  widely  adver- 
tised method  of  subsoil  blasting. 

Virginia. 


Plans  to  Eradicate  New  Fruit  Moth 
The  Bureau  q,f  Entomolog^y  of  the 
U  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  pre- 
paring to  make  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  Oriental  peach  moth,  an  insect 
of  destructive  feeding  habits  that  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  during  the  past  six  or  elgth 
years  in  shipments  of  flowering  cher^ 
ries,  peaches,  etc.,  from  Japan. 

Fruit  growers  In  many  states  will  be 
asked  to  watch  for  the  work  of  this 
moth,  which  attacks  not  only  peaches 
and  cherries,  but  apples,  quinces  and 
other  fruits.  The  bureau  will  concen- 
trate its  Inspection  work  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
<  onnecticut,  in  which  states  the  insect 
is  already  present  or  its  presence  is 
suspected.  Mean  while)  "scouts"  will  be 
working  north  from  Florida  In  the 
1  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  the 
n-ult-rlpening  season  advances.  All 
the  work  will  be  in  co-operation  with 
slate  entomologists  and  other  officials. 
The  survey  is  expected  to  enable  the 
entomologists  to  make  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  specific  attack  on  the  insect. 
The  undertaking  is  regarded  -as  of  par- 
ticular importance  at  this  time,  because 
of  the  war-time  need  to  eradicate  or 
(ontrol  every  form  of  insect  attacking 
food  supplies. 


make  expenses  and  produce  four  times 
as  much  food  as  last  year,  it  will  be  my 
opportunity  to  give  strength — to  give 
courage  to  help  win.  I  am  planning  to 
farm  to  the  extreme  limit" 


What  We  Are  Asked 


FOXES  WANTED  K'Sf.Th^'a"?.' 

praaa  cbargaa.     Mmmm  Brvwa,  McFsai,  Al». 


The  Farm  Spirit  of  1918 
"As  long  as  men  go  to  the  front  at 
the  risk  of  being  shot"  writes  Lloyd  H. 
•Nelson,  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  in  a  letter 
^0  the  U.  8.  Food  Administration,  "it  is 
1  early  my  duty  to  risk  all  I  possess.  It 
»s  my  duty  to  teke  full  risk  In  planting 
as  many  extra  acres  as  my  means  will 
permit.    This  I  am  doing  In  1918. 

"Having  leased  two  extra  farms,  I 
propose  making  this  year  the  supreme 
effort  of  my  life.  If  I  make  a  good 
profit,  it  will  be  fully  earned.     If  I  but 


Shippers  Take  Warning 
All  interstate  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  containers  must  be  In 
packages  that  conform  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  United  States  Standard 
Container  Act,  says  an  announcement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Standard  Container  Act.  The  baskets, 
crates,  hampers  and  boxes  must  be  In 
sizes  containing  half-pints,  pints,  quarts 
or  multiples  of  quarts,  slight  variations 
either  over  or  under  size  may  be  al- 
lowed provided  the  average  for  any 
shipment  conforms  to  the  standards. 
Climax  baskets  for  grapes  can  be  made 
only  In  2,  4,  and  12  quart  sizes  and  of 
the  dimensions  specified  in  the  act. 


Sow  Kata  Flgra — M.  K.  S..  Penna.. 
writes :  -We  have  a  Duroo  sow  that  la 
entitled  to  refflstr.v  that  recently  farrowed 
and  ate  all  her  pljfs.  We  frequently  gave 
her  real,  fharcoal  and  salt.  What  should 
have  been  fed  her  to  have  prevented  this  un- 
fortunate affair  V" 

There  must  be  something  lacking  in 
the  ration  of  this  brood  sow.  Some  sows 
form  a  habit  of  eating  their  pigs  and 
must  be  disposed  of  as  they  will  not 
overcome  It.  Others  do  it  largely  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  protein  in  the 
ration.  Such  sows  should  be  fed  a 
ration  containing  protein  from  an  ani- 
mal source,  such  as  skim  milk  or  tank- 
age. If  corn  is  fed  it  should  be  supple- 
mented at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  tank- 
age to  nine  parts  com;  milk  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  each  pound 
of  corn.  The  sow  may  have  been  in  a 
feverish  condition  at  the  time  of  far- 
rowing, which  usually  increases  the  ten- 
dency to  eat  the  pigs.  This  can  be  over- 
come by  allowing  very  little  grain  just 
before  farrowing.  If  the  sow  is  a  good 
individual,  I  would  suggest  that  she  be 
given  another  trial  and  that  a  balanced 


ration  be  fed.  Also  reduce  the  amount 
of  feed  at  farrowing  time.  If  she  con- 
tinues to  eat  her  pigs,  it  will  be  best  tc 
dispose  of  her. — W.  H.  T. 


Trouble  1%'lth  .4Mtera. — Mrs.  M.  J.  II 
writes  us :  "Last  jear  my  asters  did  not 
do  well.  Sometimes  thev  were  Just  starting 
to  bloom  und  then  would  die.  I  cotloed  a 
black  bug  in  the  ground.  What  can  1  do 
to    overcome    this   trouble?" 

The  Black  bugs  are  a  serious  menace 
the  asters  in  many  localities.  It  is  found 
that  a  location  shaded  from  the  after- 
noon sun  Is  less  liable  -to  be  attacked. 
Spray  the  plants  with  lead  arsenate, 
one  pound  of  the  powder  in  40  gallons 
of  water  or  one  pound  of  the  paste  in 
30  gallons  of  water.  Spray  before  the 
plants  bloom  and  then  just  as  the  flower 
head  buds  appear.  The  blight  is  very 
troublesome.  Spraying  with  one  pint 
of  formaldehyde  in  25  gallons  of  water 
will  help,  but  the  best  way  is  to  save 
seed  from  the  plants  that  thrive  when 
others  die  around  them,  and  in  this 
way  breed  a    resistant  strain. — W.  F.  M. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thrift 
Stamps. 


No  Other  Car  at  This  Price  Like 

This  Big  $1250  Six 

TIIS  year's  wonder-car  in  value  is  the  latest  Mitchell  Six.  Every  mail 
should  see  it  before  deciding  on  a  fine  car. 
The  wheelbase  is  120  inches.  The  six-cylinder  motor  develops  40-horse- 
power,  with  cylinders  3>^  x  5.  So  it  has  all  the  room,  all  the  speed  and  power  one 
can  ever  want  in  a  5-passenger  car.  It  is  the  only  car  selling  at  $1250  today  which 
offers  such  size  and  power,  such  sturdiness  and  beauty  in  a  Six. 


Vast  Over-Strength 

This  car  is  built  for  maximum  endurance.  It 
has  oversize  parts  and  big  margrins  of  safety. 

The  car  employs  much  costly  steel  alloy.  The 
driving  parts  and  safety  parts  are  built  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium. 

The  shock-absorbingr  rear  springs— exclusive  to 
the  Mitchell — have  never  yet  been  broken. 

All  that  14  years  have  taught  us  on  endurance 
is  embodied  in  this  car. 


by  Masters 


The  car  is  built  in  every  detail  under  experts  of 
the  highest  order  It  is  built  in  a  model  efficiency 
plant,  where  every  scientific  method  lessens  pro- 
duction cost. 

The  bodies  are  built  by  famous  craftsmen  in  our 


own  body-building  plant.  The  finish  coats  are  fixed 
by  heat  to  give  enduring  luster.  Many  attractions 
are  included  which  most  other  cars  omit.  One  of 
them  is  shock-absorbing  springs.  Another  is  a 
steering  gear  which  never  tires  the  driver. 

You  will  see  in  this  car  what  a  mammoth 
modern  plant  can  do  under  scientific  management. 
The  price  of  $1250  is  not  due  to  skimping — it  is 
due  to  saving  waste.  It  is  due  to  up-to-date  meth- 
ods, to  perfect  equipment. 

The  price  of  $1250 'at  factory  means  a  very 
small  profit.  The  price  cannot  be  guaranteed.  But 
while  it  exists  this  Mitchell  Light  Six  is  the  great- 
est value  in  the  fine-car  field. 

Ask  for  our  catalog,  then  see  the  latest  models 
at  your  nearest  Mitchell  showroom.  The  price  is 
for  touring  car  or  roadster.  There  is  also  a  Sedan, 
a  Coupe  and  Club  Roadster. 

Write  for  our  catalog  today. 


MTTCHKIX     I>-4« 

ItO-Inch  Wh»elbaa«  40-Horsepower  Motor 

Tourlns   Car    $1260  2-Pa«««iiver    Roadster    tI2S0 

Club  Roadster  I138Q 


BfflTCHELL   C-4t 

127-Tnch    Wheelbaae  48-Horiiepower    Motor 

Tourlnv    Car    I16SS  Club    Roadster    |15€f 

4-Pn8seng'er  Surrey  $1«2S 
All  prtoaa  f.  •.  b.  IUM'lB»~8abJ««i  io  chM«a  wtthoat  notlea. 
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Thrift  on  the  Farm 


Dear  Thrift  Editor: — Recently  I 
visited  a  farmer  who  raised  11  calves 
on  one  cow  in  a  single  lactation  period 
by  the  intensive  utilization  of  home- 
made calf  meal  after  each  of  the  talves 
was  30  days  old.  When  the  cow  calved, 
the  owner  bought  two  other  calves  which 
were  three  days  old  respectively  and 
fed  the  three  calves  on  the  separator 
skim  milk  of  the  cow  for  30  days,  after 
which  time  the  youngsters  were  changed 
to  homemade  calf  meal  as  a  skim  milk 
substitute.  Two  more  young  calves 
were  purchased  and  used  to  consume 
the  skim  milk  of  the  cow.  When  these 
calves  were  30  days  old  they  were 
shifted  to  the  calf  meal  ration  and  two 
more  young  calves  were  purchased  and 
in  this  manner  the  system  was  con- 
tinued until  the  cow  had  raised  eleven 
calves  to  the  age  of  one  month. — J.  D., 
Virginia. 

STRAWFLOWERS  A  JOY  AND 
PROFIT 

Dear  Thrift  Editor: — I  read  some- 
where that  a  busy  housewife  experi- 
mented in  raising  a  few  strawflowers 
and  sold  them  for  $7,  thereby  not  only 
adding  to  her  slender  stock  of  "pin 
money"  but  gaining  in  courage.  She 
had  undertaken  a  business  on  a  small 
Bcale  and  carried  it  on  successfully. 
Bhe  wrote  that  next  year  meant  a  larger 
planting  and  she  naturally  hoped  for 
fi  good  season  and  a  tidy  sum  of  money. 

In  early  spring  of  last  year,  I  bought 
25  cents  worth  of  strawflower  seed  and 
planted  it  in  shallow  drills.  There  were 
five  varieties  and  three  were  satisfac- 
tory. When  the  plants  were  four  inches 
high  they  were  transplanted  one  foot 
apart.  They  grew  rapidly  and  very 
soon  lovely  pink  flowers  opened.     The 


second  variety  bloomed  later  and  was 
very  showy,  of  brilliant  colors  and  some- 
what  heavy  foliage. 

The  blooms  were  cut  with  long  stems 
on  the  day  they  opened.  Near  the  end 
of  the  stems  I  tied  a  string  and  hung 
them  in  the  house  until  they  dried.  In 
three  to  five  days  they  were  "cured" 
and  ready  to  lay  in  a  large  pasteboard 
box. 

It  was  wonderfully  fascinating  work. 
The  blooms  retained  their  color  per- 
fectly. The  different  varieties  were 
kept  separate.  In  late  October  there 
were  48  dozen  flowers  for  sale  and  a 
few  to  give  away  as  Christmas  presents. 

I  showed  them  to  the  family  doctor. 
He  was  delighted  and  bought  four  dozen 
at  25  cents  a  dozen.  A  city  calleir 
bought  for  herself  and  friends  and  my 
whole  stock  was  sold  without  trouble. 
Twelve  dollars  for  a  25  cent  packet  of 
seed;  no  one  can  deny  that  was  fair 
proflt.— Mrs.  J.  B.  N.,  MJaryland. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FROM  BUTTE3RMILK 
Dear  Thrift  Editor:— My  thrift  idea 
is  almost  something  for  nothing,  as  the 
"capital  involved"  would  otherwise  be 
fed  to  the  hens.  Here  it  is:  Buttermilk 
sells  in  our  town  for  25  cents  a  gallon; 
our  "town  day"  is  Wednesday,  and  my 
neighbor  goes  on  Saturday,  and  both  of 
us  are  blessed  with  more  customers  than 
buttermilk,  so  I  have  been  doing  an 
extra  churning  on  Fridays,  she  does  one 
on  Tuesdays,  and  each  provides  the 
other  with  a  flve-gallon  can  of  milk.  The 
producer  gets  sixty  cents,  the  huckster 
sixty-five,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week 
apiece,  and  we  feel  real  proud  of  each 
other,  ourselves,  and  our  growing  col- 
lection of  "Baby  Bonds." — Mrs.  J.  A., 
West  Virginia. 


More  Corn  Suggestions 

(Concluded  from  page  186) 

time  and  labor  in  hauling  the  crop  to 
the  cutter. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  silage 
is  to  drill  it  in  rows,  the  plants  standing 
from  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Thicker  planting  will  induce  earlier 
maturity,  but  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ear  on  the  stalk.  In 
many  sections  of  the  corn  belt  the  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  corn  are  preferred  for 
silage  since  they  carry  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  ear  to  stalk  than  the  taller 
growing  silage  sorts.  In  many  sections 
the  silage  varieties  are  preferred.  Some 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  this  kind  are 
Virginia  Ensilage,  Red  Cob  Ensil- 
age, and  the  Prolific  strains  of  corn. 
The  Prolific  varieties  are  of  southern 
origin,  having  a  very  tall  stalk  and 
often  producing  two  or  more  ears  per 
stalk.  The  ears  of  the  silage  varieties 
are  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  regular 
field  corn  but  are  more  easily  put 
through  a  cutter  on  that  account.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  stalk  is  somewhat 
less  in  the  silage  varieties  than  in  the 
field  corn.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bilage  varieties  will  stand  somewhat 
thicker  planting  without  checking 
growth  than  will  the  field  corn.  .Where 
eilage  is  to  be  cut  by  a  corn  binder  it  is 
much  better  to  drill  the  plants  than  to 
run  them  in  check  rows. 

The  time  of  planting  silage  should  be 
governed  by  the  variety  used  and  by  the 
time  when  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  silo. 
If  the  silo  is  not  to  be  filled  until  Oc- 
tober most  varieties  of  corn  will  mature 
sufficiently  if  planted  by  the  middle  of 
June.  If  earlier  filling  is  desired  silage 
corn  should  be  planted  along  with  ordi- 
nary field  corn.  In  any  case  the  silage 
corn  mould  be  planted  early  enough  so 


as  to  allow  the  dars  to  come  into  the 
milk  or  dough  stage  before  cutting. 
Medium  late  planting  is  rather  preferred 
for  silage  corn  In  that  it  will  then  grow 
very  rapidly  due  to  the  warm  soil,  and 
less  trouble  is  occasioned  on  account  of 
weeds  when  planted  in  this  manner. 

Any  variety  of  corn  may  be  used  for 
silage,  but  as  large  a  growing  sort 
should  be  selected  as  the  climatic 
conditions  will  permit.  This  combined 
with  a  fertile  soil  will  give  the  maximum 
yield  of  green  corn  per  acre.  The  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  and  handling  is  re- 
duced the  larger  the  yields  per  acre. 


Liming  Pennsylvania  Soils 
The  lime-requirement  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania soils,  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress two  years,  shows  the  difrerent  soils 
of  the  state  vary  considerably  in  the  de- 
gree of  acidity.  The  Volusia  and  De- 
Kalb  soils,  which  represent  63  percent 
of  Pennsylvania  soils,  are  twice  as  acid 
as  the  Hagerstown,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Berks  and  other  soils  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Clover  behaves  quite  differently  on 
the  two  groups  of  soils.  On  the  Volusia 
and  DeKalb  soil,  clover  fields  have  been 
found  in  good  condition  where  the  soil 
showed  the  need  of  from  5000  to  6000 
pounds  of  limestone  to  an  acre.  On  the 
second  group  of  soils,  clover  Is  seldom 
found  where  the  soil  shows  the  need  of 
more  than  3000  pounds  of  limestone  to 
an  acre. 

These  facts  concerning  the  difference 
in  behavior  of  the  two  groups  of  soils, 
in  the  relation  to  the  growth  of  clover, 
have  led  to  extensive  lime  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in- 
cluding both  pot  culture  and  field  plat 
tests,  where  different  amounts  of  lime- 
■tose  and   hydrated   lime  are  applied. 


Whole  Crop, 
Insurance 


.^^rJT 


YOU    CARRY  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
course.     It  is   good  business  to  be  pro- 
tected from  loss,  so  you  keep  your  policies  in  force 

and  pay  the  premiums  regularly. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  aboat« 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  m  important  as  an^  other  insurance 
you  carry.  When  your  cropt  are  ready  for  cutttnc,  Intematioiial 
Harvester  binder*  and  twine  insure  the  harresting  of  the  whole 
crop.  No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodgea  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deerinc,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Othome 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  efhcient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  when  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twine 
for  the  season's  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  Question  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  one.  A  new  International  Harvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest- 
ing machines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing your  new  machine  on  tivae  by  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  sooa  as  possible,  or  writmg  us  sow  for 
catalogues. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of 

CHICAGO  V  U 

CluuBpioo  Dawiac  MeConalck  MKraok** 
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—  that's  what  thouaanda  of  farmera 
aay.who  have  sone  from  the  U.  S.  to  / 
aetUe  on  homesteaoa  or  buy  land  in  Weet-  ' 
•rn  Canada.  Canada'a  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrloua  woiiter  to  aettle  in  Manitoba,  •aakatohewan  or  Alberta  ia  ea- 
pedally  attractive.  She  wanta  farmera  to  make  money  and  happy,  proaperoua 
I  nomea  for  thilmaelvea  by  helping  her  raiae  immenae  wheat  cro'pa  to  feed  the  world,  i 

You  Can  8el  a  Nomeitead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  landa  at  very  low  pricea.  Where  you  oan  buy  geod  farm  land  at  $1t. 
to  MO.  per  aere  that  wiU  raiae  tO  te  4t  bualiela  off  %t.  wheat  to  tbe 
aore  —  iv»  eaay  to  become  proaperoua.    Canadian  farmera  alao  grow  f«^^^ 
wonderful  crppa  of  Oata,  Barley  and  Flaa.      Miaod  Farming  ia  f 

tally  M  profitabi*  u  induitry  u  aniii  raUtna.  Tb«  MMUMit  gnmn.  fall  of  na* 
iritMa,  wn  th*  only  food  roqatrMoitlMr  for  boot  or  dkinr  porpMM.  Oood  Mfaooia 
and  ebaroboa,  nMrkota  ooDTonlont,  elintftU  •xoollont.  Writ*  for  litontnro  mm 
parttoalMa  aa  to  ftJcMd  railway  ratM  to  Save.  faBalgnuioe,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 

Canadlmn  GoTomnMiit  Acont. 
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It    ram.  Cute  wJOickai^  Took    I 

inawv  tho  faniMr't  biff  qowtlona.  I 
f  oan  I  «aa  get  my  oroof  Bprayw 
D  llolp  M  ■earcoT    How  pro- 
ipa  aaaiaat  Doga  aad 


whao  a«lp  la  aearco 

IRON  AGE 

■Mate  tho  aaad  Nr  a  f  a 
■•nvat.  Oav«a4atat 

4or0roto« 


spn$tf 


rlSOaal.laak.  WiMal*- 1 
dayfarfNabeaklat. 

HMMaVraCa.] 
BoalB 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

sbtpmanta  wanted.     Alao  poUto««,  applaa,  onlona, 
poultry  and  all  produce.    Prompt  retuma,  hi(h  pricea. 
Feed  aad  Verilllaer  ■••ka  boogbt  at  good 
caati  pricea.    What  bave  you  to  oflTerT 

eibta  A  Bro.,  StS  M.  rreaii  •«.,  Pklla, 

BINDER  TWINE  V^SXi^SlSTrSSi 

ac«ati  want**.  Txao.  B vbt  A  Soxa.  MauKwa.  Oxzo. 


rOa  K.  Champion  Sprayer 

INSURE  thr 
potatoaa  and 
otbar 
▼  afa- 
tablea. 

alao 
fruit  and 
^,...„  from  di»- 
aata  and  paau. 

ALL  BRASS 

doabia  acting  hich  prM- 
anra  pumpwith  rallaf  valra.  AbaoluU  aatia- 
faeUon      Write  today  for  oar  BPITF 

DESCRIPTIVB  UTERATURB,  ETC.  rllCK 

daaertbhiff  Bprayera,  Plantara.  DInrara.  etc. 


/7«C%«ea<ro  Avnutt      Nammend,  IniWana. 


Tour  cbance  la  In  Canada.  Rlcb  landa  nnd 
bualneaa  opportunitlea  otrcr  you  Independence^ 
Farm  landa  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  Irrlgrated 
lands  |8S  to  $60.  Twenty  years  to  pa>  ' 
f2.000  loan  hi  ImprOTementa,  or  ready-ina<i« 
farma.  Loan  of  llTeatock.  Taxes  averajte 
under  twenty  oenta  an  acre ;  no  taxes  on  Im- 
proTments,  personal  property  or  llvefltorK. 
Oood  markets,  churches,  schoola.  roads,  tj'l'' 
phones.  Excellent  climate — cropa  and  H^*" 
stock  prove  It.  Special  homeaeekera'  fare 
certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan 
Caoieron.  General  Superintendent  _  jwna 
Brancb.  Caaadlan  Paclflc  Railway,  625  Ninth 
▲Tcaaa,  Calfary.  Alberta. — Adr. 


Sparing  the  Men 

(Concluded  from  page  185) 

the  work  of  the  10-20  four  wheel  type 
tractor.  "Never  had  a  piece  of  farm 
machinery  which  we  Hked  as  well," 
was  the  verdict.  It  has  plowed  100 
acres  this  spring  and  was  harrowing 
the  day  we  were  there.  They  hook 
three  springtooth  harrows  to  it  and 
cover  thirty  acres  a  day.  How  it  shoved 
their  work  ahead,  when  you  realize 
that  they  plowed  200  acres  each  spring, 
ia  told  by  the  fact  that  they  started 
to  plant  corn  April  29.  Two  2-horse 
corn  drills  were  at  work  in  one  field 
while  the  tractor  harrowed  another, 
making  ready  for  more  corn.  It  does 
the  work  of  three  teams,  they  consider, 
and  will  plow  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
in  one  hour.  It  pulls  three  14-inch  bot- 
tom plows  and  burns  three  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  plow  an  acre. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of 
tractors  in  Delaware  County  will  rapid- 
ly increase  after  the  good  results  they 
have  given  this  spring  become  better 
known.  They  are  rapidly  passing 
through  the  experimental  stage  aiid 
the  longer  labor  conditions  stay  as 
they  are  and  feed  and  fodder  prices 
are  high  the  quicker  the  tractor  will 
find  its  place  on  even  the  medium  size 
eastern  farms.  No  one  today  need 
wonder  about  their  ability  as  the 
chances  are  a  day's  automobile  trip 
will  enable  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  see  several  kinds  in  operation. — 
T.  H.  W. 


Sheep  In  the  United  States  averaged 
more  than  51,600,000  head  during  the 
three  years  before  the  war,  but  since 
1914  have  gradually  decreased  to  less 
than  4S,500,000,  a  falling  off  of  about  a 
million  a  year.  These  figures  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  attention  to 
sheep  raising  to  meet  the  demand  for 
mutton  and  wool. 


Making  the  Army  Camp  Homelike 

Farm  boys  of  America  enlisted  in  the 
National  Army  are  sharing  in  great 
numbers  in  the  advantages  so  gener- 
ously provided  for  them  through  contri- 
butions made  by  the  farmers  of  the 
<ountry  in  the  recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war 
fund  campaign.  No  small  per  entage 
of  the  fund,  which  has  now  reached 
$60,000,000,  was  contributed  by  farmers 
of  this  country,  which  was  expressive 
of  their  desire  to  provide  their  boys 
with  some  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  home. 

No  matter  where  the  farm  boy  or 
the  city  boy  goes  as  a  soldier,  he  is 
greeted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Red 
Triangle.  It  is  his  club;  he  finds  com- 
forts there  such  as  he  was  used  to  at 
home.  There  is  a  phonograph,  a  piano, 
I'lenty  of  writing  paper,  books,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  as  well  as  whole- 
some vaudeville  or  home  talent  enter- 
tainments, boxing  and  wrestling 
matches  and  various  other  recreational 
5nd  athletic  games.  When  the  day's 
(irill  is  over  the  American  soldier  has 
a  place  where  he  can  go  and  find  rest 
and  amusement  or  a  congenial  compan- 
ion, or  write  a  letter  to  mother.' 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  already  has  spent 
several  million  dollars  in  the  erection 
of  huts  in  the  big  National  Army  can- 
tonments and  the  National  Guard 
oamps.  At  Camp  Funston  there  are  ten 
<^|f  these  huts  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate hundreds  of  men  at  one 
time,  besides  a  mammoth  auditorium 
and  an  administration  building.  The 
other  camps  are  provided  with  similar 
buildings,  the  number  depending  upon 
the  enrollment  of  soldiers  in  the  camp. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
equipment  for  the  soldiers  in  camp  in- 
clude club  quarters  for  the  officers  and 
service  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  men 
»n  the  hospitals.  The  latter  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entertainment  of  convales- 
cents by  means  of  moving  pictures  as 
^ell  as  to  offer  the  same  social  and 
recreational  advantages  provided  in  the 


»W0  by  capraaa,  ft.oo.   WAwaa  pAajtaVPjSfab.  B.  c! 


regular  service  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  camps.  More  than 
$150,000  worth  of  new  construction  is 
now  going  forward  in  the  camps  of  the 
central  military  department  alone. 

Almost  every  farm  house  in  America 
has  received  letters  from  soldiers  writ- 
ten on  Red  Triangle  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
stationery,  issued  free  to  those  who 
make  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  green  huts  their 
camp  club.  Millions  of  letters  are  writ- 
ten every  month  in  these  places — many 
of  them  no  doubt  the  direct  result  of 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretaries  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  suitable  writing  material  may 
be  secured. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  are  fitted 
with  desks  running  the  full  length  of 
the  buildings.  Hundreds  of  men  use 
them  at  the  same  time.  All  the  Y.  M). 
C.  A  huts  in  camp  are  placarded  with 
such  signs  as:  "Don't  Forget  To  Write 
Home"  and  "Remember  Mother's  Letter 
First,"  the  reason  being  that  the  writ- 
ing of  letters  has  a  powerful  influence 


for  good.  Likewise,  the  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  home  does  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  keep  a  soldier  boy  happy 
and  contented. 

Another  benefit  which  has  come  to  the 
farm  boy  through  his  contact  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  camp  is  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  of  how  to  play.  On  the 
farm  he  has  had  little  time  for  outdoor 
recreation  or  even  inclination  after  his 
day's  work  was  over.  Also,  there  have 
been  few  fellows  of  his  own  age  near 
at  hand  with  whom  he  could  play.  Now 
however,  the  farm  boy  is  being  famil- 
iarized with  outdoor  athletics  through 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  program — and  he  is 
enthusiastic  about  them.  He  is  almost 
never  too  tired  to  play  a  game  of  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  volleyball,  soccer  or 
even  leapfrog.  The  most  popular  games 
are  those  requiring  no  change  of  cloth- 
ing and  no  apparatus,  but  all  of  them 
serve  to  occupy  otherwise  dull  leisure 
hours  and  make  the  farm  boy  contented 
and  happy.  At  a  single  big  cantonment 
the  men  have  already  used  up  and  dis- 


carded more  than  1600  indoor  baseballs. 
1100  rugby  footballs,  80  soccer  balls, 
100  basketballs  and  200  sets  of  boxing 
gloves.  It  is  important  to  know  that 
exactly  tbe  same  all-round-program  of 
social,  athletic  and  recreational  activi- 
ties is  being  promoted  for  the  boys 
who  go  to  France. 

Announcement  has  Just  been  made 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  a  great  recreation  center  in 
the  French  Alps  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  American  troops  on  leave,  which 
indicates  how  completely  the  soldier 
boys'  welfare  is  being  looked  after  while 
he  is  away  from  home. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  are  being 
spent  by  this  organization  among  the 
enlisted  men  now  in  training  here,  and 
a  similar  amount  is  going  into  the  same 
type  of  work  for  those  abroad.  All 
of  which  means  that  the  boys  who  are 
to  save  the  world  for  democracy  are 
not  going  to  lack  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages of  home  even  though  they  be 
3000  miles  across  the  sea. 


Cleveland  Trocto 


ALL  year  *roiiiicl  utiKty  clumcterizes  the  CeveUnd 
*^  Tractor.  It  performs  ill  varied  duties  regularly, 
•easoD  by  •eaten.     It  b  a  "man-of-aO-work.** 

It  plows.     It  harrows.     It  plants.     It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  htUer 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  all.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  puDs 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  operates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  does  prac- 
tically everything?  that 
horkepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  die 
pulley  for  stationary  worL 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3X  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  thee  3-hoffse  teams. 

It  travels  on  Its  own  endless  tracks  whkh  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easify  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  mches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  and 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  flotmdering. 

The  Cleveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine  and  wiD  turn 
ia  a  twelve  foot  circle. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  wcD  known  m^tor  truck  engineei — zmd  is 
manufactured  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.  The 
sectKNis  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  prevent  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling   into  the  track.     The  sections  are 

joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 

Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  are  of  the 
best 

Every  step  must  be  taken  this  year  that  %vil|  speed 
up  farm  work — that  will  eiudble  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  wifl  help  produce — and  increase  harvests. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  akeady  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  producing  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Cleveland — and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

m 

You  too  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency— and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Write  to  us  now  lor  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO..  Dept  AB,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


With  eggs  at  45  cents  retail  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  does  it  not  appear 
that  It  will  pay  to  produce  as  large  a 
flock  as  the  farm  will  support? 

.Next  fall  will  open  up  with  egg  prices 
beyond  even  modest  conjecture — the 
pullet  owner  is  going  to  gather  in  some 
good  coin — better  hatch  every  spring 
than  depend  upon  the  late  winter  laying 
hen. 

From  now  on  the  storage  houses  will 
fill  up  with  "springers"  as  well  as 
"stewers."  Prices  about  November  will 
begin  to  reach  skyward,  due  to  the 
very  great  efforts  at  red  meat  conserva- 
tion  and  foreign  demand — poultry  pro 
ducts  next  season,  beginning  late  this 
summer,  will  be  more  than  popular. 
Don't  rush  your  poultry  meat  to  market. 

Community  cold  storage  and  collecting 
agencies  seem  to  provide  the  Canadians 
better  prices  and  more  stable  markets. 
The  government  of  Canada  thinks  so 
well  of  community  owned  and  operated 
storage  and  collecting  circles  that  it  pro- 
vides a  part  of  the  necessary  building 
cost.  Cannot  the  poultry  producers  of 
this  country  at  least  equal  our  northern 
brothers'  enterprise? 

Morristown,  Tennessee,  ru»is  a  solid 
train  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  to  New 
York,  usually  once  a  week;  this  is  a 
practice  in  force  for  several  years — it 
pays,  obviously,  or  It  would  have  been 
discontinued.  What  one  community  (a 
sparsely  populated  one,  by  comparison, 
is  this  Tennessee  section)    can  do  an- 


Saving  Those  Extra  Steps 

A.   J.  BRADLEY. 

With  the  present  scarcity  of  help  on 
the  farm  and  with  no  relief  in  sight 
for  the  present  season,  those  of  us  who 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  keep  at 
the  poultry  business  need  to  practice 
all  the  short  cuts  in  the  way  of  labor- 
saving  devices  that  can  be  found.  While 
It  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  us 
to  remodel  our  plants  in  order  to  pro. 
•mote  greater  eflftclency,  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  In  which  wasteful 
methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
flock  may  be  eliminated  or  cut  down 
materially. 

Saving  steps  while  carrying  buckets 
of  feed  may  be  accomplished  by  rear^ 
ranging  the  location  of  the  feed 
troughs  and  placing  them  whenever  pos- 
sible In  a  straight  line  with  the  doors. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  the  number 
of  steps  taken  every  day  in  working 
about  the  poultry  yard  the  saving  of 
a  dozen  steps  on  each  trip  will  mater- 
ially help  in  allowing  for  more  time 
for  other  duties.  The  efficiency  of  hav- 
ing all  watering  utensils  and  feeding 
troughs  arranged  so  that  they  may  be 
filled  or  cleaned  with  a  minimum  effort 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Another  saving  of  time  may  be  efTect- 
ed  by  arranging  the  pens  so  that  the 
doors  swing  In  either  direction.  These 
swinging  hinges  may  be  purchased  at 
any  hardware  store  and  placed  In  the 
doors  in  a  few  minutes.  They  are 
rigid  enough  to  keep  the  doors  closed 
evenly  between  the  pens  and  nothing 
with  less  weight  than  a  good-sized  tur- 
key gobbler  can  fly  against  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  spring  It  open.  The 
advantage  of  having  swinging  doors  Is 
apparent  when  one  does  not  have  to 
put  down  two  buckets  of  feed  to  open 
a  door  and  then,  after  entering  the 
yard,  drop  them  again  to  fasten  the 
door. 


other  can  duplicate  and  sections  far 
more  advantageously  located  and  more 
highly  productive  can  secure  much 
greater  returns  than  this  southern  city. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  non-existence  of  community 
storage  and  collection  Is  due  to  lack 
of  enterprise. 

One  nearby  county  in  Pennsylvania 
ships  annually  ten  million  dollars  worth 
of  poultry  products — an  adjoining  coun- 
ty receives  more  than  eight  percent 
of  its  total  farm  income  from  poultry — 
these  two  counties  could,  between  them, 
maintain  at  least  six  storage  plants  and 
twelve  collecting  circles.  Local  capital 
is  eager  for  such  an  Investment — the 
sole  drawback  is  the  absence  of  an  or- 
ganizer. 

Mighty  good  care  must  be  given  the 
young  stock  from  now  on — a  full  crop 
and  not  too  much  range  means  early 
laying  pullets,  better  conditioned  mar- 
ket cockerels  and  more  money.  The 
early  layer  fetches  the  coin. 

Half  way  feeding  and  poor  shelter 
against  wind,  rain  and  the  hot  sun  will 
retard  development  to  the  unprofitable 
point 

The  young  chick.  If  given  a  fair 
variety  of  food,  will  not  overeat,  but 
it  will  grow  faster  on  plenty  of  food  of 
the  right  kind. 

Cool  drinking  water,  plenty  of  it,  and 
grit,  will  help  to  keep  the  machines  in 
good  order. 


Feed  hoppers  of  large  capacity  will 
effect  another  saving  of  time  and  labor. 
A  hopper  holding  three  or  four  bushels 
will  not  require  filling  oftener  than 
once  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
should  be  automatic  In  operation,  ,so 
that  as  fast  as  the  birds  eat  the  mash  a 
fresh  supply  will  come  down  and  take 
Its  place.  Self-feeding  hoppers  when 
working  right  are  labor  savers,  but  I 
have  had  some  v/here  the  birds  wasted 
more  than  they  ate.  With  the  present 
prices  of  feed  and  with  conditions  such 
that  the  average  poultryman  Is  only 
about  two  Jumps  ahead  of  the 
sheriff,  this  sort  of  a  feeder  Is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  to  have  about  the 
place. — Penna. 

Mash  Feed  for  Layers 

A  dry  mash  should  be  kept  before  the 
laying  bird  at  all  times,  supplementing 
the  grain  ration  which  is  fed  night  and 
morning  in  the  litter.  The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  the  following  war  mash  be 
used,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  Eastern 
states. 

Lbs. 

Wheat  bran  loo 

V/heat  middlings  lOO 

Ground  or  crushed  oats   100 

Com  meal,  com  feed  meal  or  hominy  100 

Gluten  feed   loo 

Meat  scrap loo 

As  this  contains  the  "egg  material"  It 
should  be  fed  to  the  birds  especially 
while  they  are  laying  heavily,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  grain.  Just  before  the 
birds  finish  the  heavy  laying  season.  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  mash  to  grain. 
feeding  two  parts  of  mash  to  one  of 
grain.  Maintain  this  proportion  during 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  to 
keep  the  production  up  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. During  the  late  summer  and  fall, 
cut   the  proportion  of   mash  to  grain 

i 


down  to  1  to  2,  i.  e.,  one  of  mash  to  two 
of  grain.  This  Is  to  allow  the  birds  to 
rest  and  fatten  up,  so  that  they  will 
come  into  the  heavy  laying  season  again 
in  prime  condition. 

If  It  should  be  difficult  to  obtain  bran 
for  the  above  ration,  double  the  amount 
of  crushed  oats  used,  add  a  little  more 
corn  meal  or  com  feed  meal,  and  In- 
crease the  amount  of  gluten  feed  or  add 
oil  meal. 

Remember  that  mash  Is  the  egg  food 
and  that  birds  require  It  in  order  to 
produce  well. 


Success  With  Turkeys 

By  test  and  by  much  observation 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture believes  that  the  requisites  to 
turkey  growing  successfully  year  after 
year  are: 

First,  adult  turkeys  strong,  early 
hatched,  fully  matured. 

Second,  breeding  stock  lean  rather 
than  fat,  by  preference  finding  all  their 
own  feed,  on  range,  during  the  breeding 
season. 

Third,  If  possible  all  eggs  to  go  under 
turkey  hens  and  not  chicken  hens  and 
at  least  management  that  will  allow 
poults  to  be  raised  by  turkey  mothers 
only. 

Fourth,  no  feeding  and  no  confine- 
ment for  the  baby  poults,  in  fact  no 
feeding  and  no  confinement  all  summer. 

Fifth,  no  feeding  until  aft^r  the  first 
frost  and  then  only  moderate  amounts 
in  the  beginning. 

The  Department  last  year,  under 
special  arrangements  with  farmers  in 
seven  different  counties  of  the  state, 
had  the  above  system  fully  tried  out. 
One  farmer's  wife  who  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  a  single  turkey  in  three 
years  reported  35  fine  turkeys  in  the 
fall. 

One  farmer  reported  his  birds  larger 
than  usual  and  of  unsurpassed  fiavor. 
The  poorest  report  was  one  where  they 
raised  no  larger  percent  than  under  the 
old  feeding — coddling  method. 


2.  Avoid  crowding.  Watch  the  tem- 
perature carefully  and  do  not  allow  it 
to  drop.  Tend  to  the  lamp  or  stove,  as 
the  case  may  be,  morning,  noon,  and 
night — early  and  late — and  If  necessary, 
during  the  night,  though  this  should  not 
be  necessary.  Too  much  heat  is  as  bad 
as  too  little;  98  to  100  degrees  F.  U 
about  the  right  temperature  when  the 
chicks  are  put  Into  the  brooder  and  for 
the  first  week.  Reduce  this  from  twg 
to  four  degrees  each  week. 


Hatched  117  Cbickt 


Raising  Mangel  Beets  for  Poultry 
Every  poultryman  can  grow  his  own 
supply  of  succulent  feed.  Hens  need 
plenty  of  water,  for  over  two-thirds  of 
the  egg  is  made  up  of  water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  poultry  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  mangel  beets  offer  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  this  additional  water 
supply.  They  can  be  grown  with  very 
little  labor  In  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
average  fiock.  Plan  now  to  grow  an 
abundant  supply. 

Select  preferably  a  light  loam,  manur- 
ing it  heavily  and  plowing  early.  Har- 
row the  land  frequently  to  get  a  good 
seed-bed  and  sow  the  beets  early  in  May, 
Keep  them  weeded  well  during  the  sum- 
mer. A  slight  top-dressing  of  poultry 
manure  between  the  rows  previous  to 
cultivation  will  help  insure  a  maximum 
growth.  With  oats  extremely  expensive 
and  the  supply  somewhat  limited.  It 
is  to  the  business  Interest  of  every  poul- 
try keeper,  regardless  of  the  size  of.  the 
flock,  to  grow  a  suffiicent  supply  of  beets 
for  his  own  needs.  Beets  help  to  make 
eggs. 


John  A.  Clark  of  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
writes:  "I  hatched  117  chicks,  did  not 
lose  one.    Not  a  weak  one  In  the  fiock." 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Courson,  Cordova,  Ala., 
writes:  "I  have  been  using  your 
tablets  and  did  not  lose  a  single  chick. 
My  neighbors  want  your  tablets." 

You  win  not  lose  a  single  chick, 
either,  if  you  will  use  Reefer's  Ready 
Relief,  which  every  poultry  raiser 
knows  saves  baby  chicks  from  dying 
of  that  dreadful  white  diarrhoea 
plague.  A  package  of  this  new  scien. 
tific  discovery  will  save  500  baby 
chicks.  Aren't  500  of  your  baby  chicks 
worth  $1.00?  That  is  less  than  one-half 
'cent  apiece.  I  take  all  the  risk  and 
will  refund  every  penny  of  your  money 
if  Reefer's  Ready  Relief  falls  to  save 
your  chicks.  A  million  dollar  hank 
backs  up  this  guarantee.  Send  for  a 
dollar  package  today,  or  write  for  my 
free  poultry  book,  which  tells  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry.  B.  J.  Reefer, 
4365  llcefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
—Adv. 


HILLPOT'S 

F.^^B3^.  qUALtTY  CHICKS 

■Urt  jrou  rlcbt  In  profit- 
able poultry  raising. 
Stronc.  BturdT,  well  hatch- 
ed chickB,  from  heavieit 
efg-larinr  strains,  aafe 
arrival    guaranteed. 

B.    C.    W.    Levhoms 
Barred    Rock* 
R.  I.  Beda 
Wyaodottaa 


Trade^kark 


Book 
FREE 


W.  F.   HILLPOT 
Box  4«  Frenohtowii»N.J. 


Cooley 


That  Grow 

Hatched  fyom  pure  bred,  hcHx-y 

laying   BtralnB,   w.     LegbornB,   B. 

Rocki,  Reds,  Wyandottet,  and  or* 

plngtODB.    Write /or  Special  Pricei. 

State  number,  breed  and  about 

date  wanted. 

MRS.   E.  J.  COOLEY,  Fr«nehtowB,  New  Jerser. 


9AA  AAA   rhli»lrc  'or  >*><•    EiRbt  beet  vari(>tl<>t, 

of   natlefled   cuatomeni  'everywhere. '  write  for  fVee 

lbo«kl«t,     which    gives    proof.     Our    ninth    vrar. 

Shipped    by  parcel  poet,  cbargea  prei>ald,   to    yoar 

poatofDce. 

Neyaloa*  Hatcliary,  Dept,  18,  Blekfleld,  Pa. 


1iflfaBV*«  Rllver,  White  and  Columhlaa 

■  UMOmj  a  Wyaodottes,  8.  C.  Rede.  Barr«>d 

^nnPPlAP  rhipkc  Rocke,     Barron  a     l.egi  <>rns, 

au|n:riur  VUICRS  p^^in  and  Rouen    DucklU'Ka 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R87.  Phoenljivllle,  Pa. 


Dont's  With  Chicks 
In  order  to  avoid  losses  with  young 
chicks,  recommends  the  New  Jersey 
Agriciillural  Experiment  Station,  the 
following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served : 

1.  Keep  only  good,  vigorous,  healthy 
chicks,  and  do  not  attempt  to  raise 
weaklings.  Weaklings  will  only  con- 
sume feed  and  will  never  amount  to 
much.  If  diseased,  they  will  spread  the 
disease  to  the  reat  of  the  flock. 


Buy  Yoar  Day  Old  Chleks  Sfh/i:.;;'  .S 

Famoua  Winter  Laying  Varii  tiee— Rocka,  Reds.  I.<>R- 
horns  and  Anconaa,  the  wonderful  egg  prodiirtrt. 
B.  B.  ll«aaBa«r  A  C*.*  K  D.  B..  Frenchtowa,  N.  J. 


Day 


Old  Chleks  for  Sale  !,•»"•'*'"- 


trhed  Mionl 
and  healthy.  Purebred  anrt  utility  sto<k.  ("Irrular  frtc. 
Old  Honeaty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F.  New  Washington  O. 

rOB  MAliB.  (alra,  trioe,  pent  all  varletlce.  Rt^rks, 
Redn.Wyandottes,  I^eghorna.  OrplDKtonii,Andelu*Un», 
(.'aniplnes.  Hamburgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  geeae.  Prices 
low.     lULPH    H.    Rabt.   MiLLsasBuaa,  Ohio. 

FflflC  ^^-^  P^i*  !*•  t^-***  P""  *^'  (Tom  thoroughbred  ^H- 
■^¥11^  verC'amplnes,  Light  Hrahniae.  ColumblanWy- 
andottee;  |1.00  per  It.  |2.00  |>er  40,  Rocks,  Reds.  1  'S* 
horns.   Minorcaa.     8.  O.   Bkalkr,   Coopenburg  J'a 

FtftfS  Ftftfa  ^  Bronze.  B.  Red,  Narraganaett.W.  Hoi- 
HSa»  K»»»  land,  94-00  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  s.  »  R- 
I.  Red  chicken  egga  91.26  per  IS.  AH  efga  prepaM  >'T 
mall  or  express.  Waltkb  Baca.,  Powbataa  Poln<.  ^>- 

Thoroaghbred  f ottllry  Ti^l^^Tt^^ 

CaUloK  free.     H.  M.  NOMR,  ^askkcrt^wB.  P*- 


B««l«,  It,  ■■.••itO.  •».••.  Thoroughbred  Rocks, 
Wvundottes,  Ke<ls,  Hamburgii.  L«f  horns;  19  varl«'tl«« 
S6  yearn;  catalogue.     8.  K.  kOHR,  Coopersburg.  P«« 

■•«at  Wlilte  Wy»B«ott«a.  bred-to-lay  kind:  ^00 
egg  stmln.  Kggt  92.00,  prepaid.  M.  B.  Turkeys  and  pro- 
lltlc  Poland  Chinas.  HniiByaiil^.  ,loiiMvllla.  ^  •• 


T«rk«y  Karva  pr«p»l4i  by  P.  P.  Bronte,  Narra- 
gansett  and  Bour.  Redw.  f 3  BO  per  ll.  Rrd.Rk.  Ckn*  fl 
per  15.  C.  A.  Cskldwell.  K  1.  Jarobabsirv.  Ohio- 

MamrootlTwUte  HoUaBd  Tiirkey  iflgs 

FLoaA  TrcxKa.'-Merrynook,"  New  Brnnawlck.N.  J 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver, 
Users  you  "law  it  in  The  Practical 
Parmer.** 


May  16,  1918. 
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Raising  the  Dairy  Calf 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wt  pay  92.00  lor  tbt  bMt,  91-00  for  tbe  next  b«tt  and  M  oentt  lor  each  other  article  publiabed  In  oar  Ex- 
parlance  Pool.  All  our  nadara  art  Invited  to  contribute  tbelr  experience  on  the  topic  under  diacuaaion  and 
tnggeit  subjects  lor  tutor*  ditcataion.    ContrlbuUont  moat  reacb  ua  16  dayt  belore  date  ol  iaaue. 


Topic  No.  1244,  Juni  l. — Wh&t  experience 
have  yoa  had  with  catch  orops?  Tell  us 
what  you  planted  to  get  an  Immediate  re- 
turn when  your  first  crop  did  not  turn 
out  aa  expected.  Write  about  either  field 
or  garden  cropa. 

Topic  No  1245,  Junb  16. — What  have  been 
your  experiences  and  observations  of  the 
experience  of  others  with  farm  tractors 
this  season.  In  view  of  the  labor  shortage 
there  Is  much  interest  in  the  tractor  as  a 
labor  saver  and  everyone  wlio  has  had 
experience  should  wilte  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Has  the  community  tractor  proved 
a  success? 

Topic  No.  1246,  Jclt  1. — Summer  comforts 
for  livestock.  Tell  us  some  of  the  ways 
you  help  dumb  animals  through  the  hot 
da  vs.      Maybe  you   can   write  about   fly   re- 

fieilants  for  tne  cows,  concrete  wailpwg 
or  the  hogs,  movable  shade  for  the  sllep, 
a  cooling  bath  for  the  horses  or  anything 
you  do  to  overcome  the  summer  heat. 
Please  limit  your  experiences  to  300  words. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — 
We  raise  one  or  two  heifers  a  year,  and 
nerer  question  but  what  we  can  raise 
them  as  cheaply  as  anyone.  By  raising 
cur  own,  we  are  sure  of  gentle,  well- 
bred  cows  that  are  healthy,  and  are  not 
pestered   with   rogues. 

We  leave  the  calf  with  the  dam  for 
five  or  six  days,  then  starve  her  24 
hours;  by  that  time  Lady  will  attempt 
to  drink  from  a  pail  and  is  fed  from 
half  a  gallon  to  three  quarts  of  fresh 
milk  at  a  milking.  At  two  weeks  we 
add  a  little  prepared  calf  meal,  Increas- 
ing the  meal  and  decreasing  milk  until 
at  two  months  she  is  ready  for  dry  feed. 
By  this  time  they  will  eat  hay  or  fresh 
grass,  and  we  have  accustomed  her  to 
lick  dry  feed  from  a  box,  either  calf- 
meal  or  other  concmitrated  feed.  Dl-I 
rections  for  preparing  the  meal  say  to 
stir  in  cold  water  to  paste,  then  add 
boiling  water  to  make  a  thin  gruel, 
and  cool  with  water  to  proper  tempersr 
ture  for  feeding,  but  I  find  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  cook  the  gruel  a  few  min- 
utes. Calves  relish  it  better,  and  it 
obviates  scouring.  If  we  have  a  case, 
wc  feed  a  very  small  feed  of  milk,  with 
Ji  beaten  egg  added,  gradually  working 
lack  onto  regular  meala  Make  all 
changes  carefully  and  gradually. 

In  summer  the  calf  is  staked  In  odd 
'^ornera  of  lawn,  garden  or  orchard, 
and  lives  from  grass  otherwise  a  waste, 
so  no  pasture  is  charged.  Figuring  on 
u  pound  of  butter  from  something  over 
three  gallons  of  milk,  we  estimate  the 
calf  receives  butterfat  worth  $3*50,  but- 
ter at  fifty  cents.  Calf  meal,  one  sack, 
at  11.50,  with  an  initial  value  on  calf 
at  five  days  of  $1.50 — we  have  sold  them 
for  that — and  for  other  feeds,  millfeed, 
^tc,  make  her  cost  $7.50  when  stabling 
time  comes. 

She  will  eat  about  20  shocks  of  corn 
•  odder,  valued  at  $5.00,  with  $2.00  more 
tor  concentrated  feed,  and  goes  on  pas- 
ture at  $1.00  a  month,  for  a  season  of 
(ight  months. 

We  breed  our  heifers  to  freshen  at 
two  years,  and  the  last  winter  she  will 
consume  fodder  valued  at  eight  dollars, 
and  five  or  six  more  for  concentrated 
leed,  making  her  represent  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  136  to  $38  when  she 
freshens. 

I  make  no  accounting  of  time  spent  in 
bandllng  the  calves,  as  it  all  comes  along 
^vith  the  chores  and  can  hardly  be 
reckoned. 


ground    oats    and    similar    Ingredients 
such  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  commercial  calf  feeds.     The  home 
made   meal    used    to    cost    about    |4    a 
hundredweight.      The    writer    formerly 
diluted  it  with  warm  water  and  fed  it 
to  the  calf  at  body  temperature  In  the 
same  manner  as  cow's  milk  fed  by  Land. 
Gradually  I  would  Introduce  clover  hay, 
ground  oats,  bran  and  shelled  corn  into 
the  calf  ration   until   at  weaning  time, 
when   the   youngster   was  six   to   seven 
months   old,    it    would    be    fully    accus- 
tomed   to    grain    and    hay.      The    milk- 
substitute   calf   will    be  the  equal   and 
often  the  superior  of  the  calf  which  has 
run  with  the  cow  up  to  weaning  time 
when  the  two  animals  are  one  year  old. 
I    believe   that    at    the    present    high 
prices  of  milk  that  it  is  preferable   to 
buy  fresh  cows  rather  than  attempt  to 
raise  heifer  calves  unless  the  farmer  has 
abundant,    good    grass    and    plenty    of 
extra  help.    This  contention  presupposes 
that   all    the    cows   that   are    purchased 
have    been    tuberculin-tested    and    come 
from  regions  which  are  relatively  free 
of  contamination  and  infection  with  the 
white    plague.      These    good    cov/s    will 
cost  twenty  percent  more  than  they  did 
two   years  ago   but   during  this   period 
in  the  writer's  section  the  price  of  mar- 
ket  milk   has  advanced   45   percent,   so 
that  the  producers  can  afford  to  pay' the 
difference.     Continuous  flow  of  milk  is 
what  the  producers  who  have  plenty  of 
feed  desire  and  one  of  the  most  practical 
ways  of   attaining   this   end    is   to   buy 
fresh,     tested     cows     from     dependable 
sources    as    the    animals    are    needed. 
F^irthermore,  with  fat  cows  selling  for 
110  the  hundredweight  and  higher,  the 
heavyweight,    capacious    Holsteins    will 
bring    nearly    their    purchase    price    In 
beef  after   they   have   been   milked    out 
where   the   animals   are    kept    In    good 
flesh  and  well  fed  during  their  sojourn 
on  the  farm  of  the  producer. 


Turn  the  calf  out  on  pasture  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  Is  also  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  little  box  of  bran  and  corn  meal 
where  It  can  begin  to  lick  at  it  as  soon 
aK  It  is  old  enough,  it  will  soon  learn 
to  eat  grain  feed.  I  cannot  over  emphar 
size  the  need  of  plenty  of  fresh  water 
at  all  times;  also  keep  the  feed  pails 
clean  by  scalding  and  leaving  them  sit 
In  the  sun  from  one  feeding  to  an- 
other. Calves  should  be  fed  on  slop 
feed  from  the  time  of  birth  until  six 
or  eight  weeks  old,  when  they  will  be 
old  enough  to  eat  bran,  chop  feed  and 
the  like.  I  have  found  bigger  profits  in 
cattle  than  any  other  branch  of  live 
stock  farming. 


9.  D.,  MeetM,  Va.— If  plenty  of  nutri- 
tious grass  Is  available  duHng  five 
months  of  the  year  on  which  the  calves 
jnay  be  pastured  <m  the  average  dairy 
farm  it  Is  advisable  to  raise  the  heifer 
talvee  even  under  the  existence  of  ab- 
normally high  prices  for  dairy  feeds 
^d  concentrates. 

However,  on  the  large  dairy  farms 
Which  are  under  contract  to  furnish  200 
to  250  gallons  of  milk  daily  to  city  trade 
H  Is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  she-calf-crop,  as  on  such  a  farm 
rresh  cows  must,  of  necessity,  be  pur- 
^.^*^  as  Boon  as  the  old  cows  are 
milked  out  in  order  to  maintain  the 
production  at  the  standard  point. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  dairy  calf  could 
"e  raised  to  the  age  of  twelve  months 
^t  a  gross  expense  of  |16  to  |17  where 
Jhe  calf  was  fed  on  skim  milk  after  the 
nrst  four  days  un  *o  the  time  the  animal 
^as  one  month  old.  At  this  period  the 
youngster  would  be  accustomed  to  home 
™*de  calf  meal  made  of  linseed  oil 
weal,     com     meal,     cottonseed     meal. 


O.  S.,  Oeorgetowft,  Del.—It  has  been 
more  profitable  for  me  to  raise  my  own 
stock  than  to  buy,  I  believe.  Not  being 
a  dealer,  I  intend  to  keep  stock  as  long 
as  profitable,  or  until  superceded  by 
some  better.  While  I  think  It  costs 
more  to  raise  calves  than  to  buy  mature 
cows,  yet,  by  selecting  the  most  prom- 
ising offspring  from  choicest  animals, 
a  dairy  Is  soon  obtained  excelling  that 
which  I,  at  least,  could  select  from  pur- 
chased stock.  Seldom  will  one  sell  his 
best  cows,  or.  If  he  does,  usually  the 
price  is  above  their  value  I  take  into 
consideration  all  characteristics,  as 
quantity,  and  quality  of  milk;  disposi- 
tion of  animal  in  pasture,  stable,  and 
generally;  ease  of  milking  and  keeping, 
and  some  attention  to  grade  of  my 
favorite  breed;  also  endeavor  to  breed 
to  a  pure  bred  sire. 

Usually,  we  weaned  calves  at  two  days 
of  age,  then  fed  new  milk  about  one 
week,  then  warm  skim  milk  until  seve- 
ral months  old.  if  possible,  but  If  supply 
was  short,  substituted  water  with  mid- 
dlings. In  warm  weather,  a  pasture 
separated  from  other  stock,  until  win- 
ter, then  a  warm  stable,  grain  and  roots 
(mangels,  turnips  etc.),  seldom  have 
failed  to  produce  fine  stock. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
If  one  raises  the  calves  from  the  cows 
that  are  the  best  milkers  and  that  have 
other  qualities  which  they  wish  their 
dairy  to  possess,  they  will  know  what 
kind  of  cows  they  will  make  when 
grown,  better  than  if  they  had  bought 
them. 

My  brother  always  feeds  and  takes 
care  of  the  calves.  He  feeds  whole  milk 
three  times  a  day  for  a  few  days,  then 
only  night  and  morning  until  the  calf 
i?  three  weeks  old,  after  which  a  pint 
of  the  following  mixture:  oil  meal,  calf 
meal  and  middlings  wet  up  with  hot 
water  and  one  quart  whole  milk,  the 
milk  being  gradually  reduced  and  water 
used  in  Its  place  as  the  calf  grows 
older.  Is  given.  He  is  raising  20  calves 
this  spring.  As  some  of  them  were 
born  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  extra  good  care  has  to  be  given 
them  If  they  do  well  during  the  cold 
weather.  Most  of  them  he  turned  loose 
in  thei  basement,  which  gives  them  some 
exercise  till  the  weather  Is  warm 
enough  to  put  them  out  In  the  calf 
pasture   near   the    barn. 

My  brother  thinks  sanitary  condi- 
tions have  much  to  do  about  one's 
stock  keeping  well,  so  always  keeps  his 
pens  clean  and  dry,  using  lime  at  times 
to  dry  them  up  if  very  damp.  If  any 
signs  of  sickness  appear,  he  quickly  ad- 
ministers the  proper  remedies,  of 
which  he  keeps  quite  a  supply  on  hand, 
which  we  think  every  stock  raiser 
should  have.  We  figure  that  it  costs 
about  170.00  to  raise  a  calf  from  birth 
till  she  comes  Into  profit. 


ally  we  wean  them  away  from  th« 
whole  milk  and  change  to  skim  milk, 
substituting  corn  meal  and  calf  meal 
for  the  whole  milk.  We  use  about 
equal  amounts  of  each  meal.  When 
about  four  to  six  weeks  old  we  drop 
whole  milk  altogether.  This  diet  Is 
continued  for  several  months,  gradu- 
ally lessening  the  amount  as  they  con- 
sume more  grass.  When  they  are  taken 
into  winter  quarters  we  again  feed  a 
gruel  of  com  meal  and  some  milk  until 
spring  when  they  become  yearlings.  It 
takes  some  labor,  but  we  figure  that 
"whatever  Is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,"   even    if   it   is   feeding   calves. 


R.  IC  Double  Tread 
Tires  Wear   Better 

than  the  average  double  tread  tlrt,  because  they 
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J.  A.  C,  Swanton,  Ohio. — I  have 
found  it  better  to  raise  the  calves  than 
to  buy  fresh  cows  and  that  It  pays  big 
to  have  some  registered  stock,  which 
has  a  good   record   behind  It. 

The  calf  should  have  Its  mother's 
milk  for  the  first  few  days  at  least.  Do 
not  let  it  suck,  as  It  will  be  harder  to 
learn  to  drink  and  the  cow  will  worry 
more  than  If  It  had  been  taken  away 
as  soon  as  possible  after  It  was  dry. 
If  a  calf  comes  in  cold  weather,  pro- 
vide a  good  warm  place  .for  it,  and  the 
first  few  days  feed  It  about  every  three 
or  four  hours.  After  the  third  day  you 
can  commence  to  give  It  a  little  other 
milk.  Then  I  give  a  few  teespoonfuls 
of  prepared  calf  meal  with  the  milk. 
(Scald  It  good  before  mixing  with  the 
milk).  Do  not  feed  too  much  of  any 
kind  of  feed ;  I  truly  believe  more  calves 
are  killed  by  too  much  than  not 
enough.  Don't  try  to  feed  a  lot  and 
the  next  meal  skip,  but  feed  regularly. 

If  scours  should  develop,  cut  down 
oo  the  feed  and  give  a  couple  of  mw 
eggs    broken    in    tlie    milk,    or    feed. 


W.  E.  P.,  Baltic,  Ohio.— For  various 
reasons    we    consider    It    best    to    raise 
heifer    calves    to    replenish    the    dairy 
herd.     We  find  that  when  we  raise  our 
own   cows,   or   at   least   purchase   them 
when  they  are  young,  that  as  they  grow 
up  among  the  herd  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  surroundings  and  to  our 
care   and    habits.      When    they    freshen 
for    the    first    time    they    need    not    be 
"broken  In,"  as  cows  need   be  that  are 
purchased.      Another    reason    for    rais- 
ing them  ourselves,  is  that  when  we  go 
out  to  purchase  cows  to  keep  the  herd 
full,  we  find  It  difficult  to  find  anyone 
who   will   sell   their   best   cows,   so   we 
figure  our  risk  Is  not  very  much  greater 
when  they  are  raised  on  the  farm.     It 
costs  about  $100  to  raise  a  calf  up  to 
two   years  old,  or   breeding  age.     Good 
dairy  stock  sells  for  this  price  and  above 
in   grades,   and    much    higher   In    pure- 
breds.     So  when  we  figure  the  value  of 
the  young  heifers  being  accustomed  to 
the  premises,  etc.,  we  find  that  It  pays 
to  raise  them,  for  there  are  fewer  poor 
cows   among   those    rained    than    among 
those   purchased,    especially   when    care 
Is  taken   In   making  selection. 

To  bring  our  calves  up  to  a  year  old, 
we  allow  them  to  suck  till  the  milk  is 
fit  for  use,  and  then  wean  them.    Oradu- 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

'WrltUn  etptcially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorge, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Partner 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Instead  of  coming  down  stairs  as 
soon  as  he  awoke  on  Sunday  morning, 
as  was  Ills  custom,  he  waited  until 
mother  Robinson  called  him  for  break- 
fast. He  supposed  that  Silas  had  dis- 
'covered  the  trick  he  played  on  him  and 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do  or  say  about  it.  At  breakfast  I-Ad- 
die  or  Silas  never  referred  to  events  of 
the  day  before,  although  from  where 
Laddie  was  sitting  he  could  look  out 
of  the  window  and  see  the  whitewashed 
fence,  and  with  the  sun  shining  on  It, 
It  looked  whiter  than  anything  he  had 

fiV6r    S6611 

"Think  I  will  take  a  walk,"  an- 
nounced Laddie  as  soon  as  breakfast 
Tvaa  over. 

"Won't  you  take  me  with  you?" 
asked  Polly. 

"Can't  this  time,"  answered  Laddie, 
"because  I  don't  know  the  roads  around 
here  and  I  might  get  lost.  Besides, 
Fido  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  long 
walk  and  you  would  get  tired." 

"Never  you  mind,"  chimed  in  Silas, 
*'I  am  going  to  take  the  cream  to  the 
creamery  as  soon  as  I  can  hook  up 
and  you  can  go  with  me." 

"My,  that  will  be  fine,"  said  Polly. 
Laddie  started  down  the  lane,  turned 
to  the  left  on  the  front  road,  Just  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  way  they 
went  to  schoo)  soon  crossed  the  creek 
on  an  old  fashioned  bridge  and  took 
the  road  leading  down  the  creek  valley. 
Fido  left  the  house  with  Laddie  but 
ran  wild  across  the  fields  for  awhile, 
he  was  so  glad  that  somebody  was 
going  to  take  him  for  a  walk.  Lately 
he  had  been  thinking  it  was  a  kind  of 
slow  life  to  live  on  a  farm  without  a 
boy  around,  especially  since  Mr.  Robin- 
son had  gotten  an  automobile  and  lost 
all  Interest  taking  walks  across  the 
fields  and  In  the  woods  on  Sunday. 
Before  he  knew  It  he  saw  Laddie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  big  creek,  headed 
down  the  road  toward  Beedla,  so  he 
Just  swam  across  rather  than  go  around 
by  the   bridge. 

Before  they  had  gone  far  side  by 
aide  Fido  said,  "wonder  what  made 
this  line  of  white  drops  in  the  middle 
of  this  road?" 

"Haven't  you  seen  them  before?" 
asked  Laddie,  "they  started  in  right 
at  our  carriage  house  and  appear  to 
go  on  as  far  as  I  can  see."  Then  as 
the  two  walked  on  Laddie  told,  much 
to  Fldo's  delight,  Just  how  they  got 
there. 

Suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  road  Lad- 
die looked  up  and  ahead  of  him  saw  a 
great  mass  of  white  on  the  side  of  a 
woods.  "Look,"  he  exclaimed,  "It  has 
either  snowed  there  or  else  somebody 
whitewashed   those  trees." 

"Oh!  my  no."  replied  Fido,  "that  is 
Just  some  of  my  good  friends  in  their 
white  Spring  clothes.  They  are  dog- 
wood   trees." 

"Well,  who  would  have  thought  dogs 
have  trees,"  said  Laddie.  "Still,  I  re- 
member once  In  the  city  I  saw  a  sign 
In  the  window  cf  a  furniture  store 
about  'bird's  eye  maple,'  and  I  suppose 
there  might  Just  as  well  be  'dogwood.' 
It  has  pretty  white  flowers,  hasn't  It?" 

"No,"  said  Fido.  "it  has  small  green 
flowers,  the  white  which  you  see  is  not 


the  petals.  It  Is  merely  there  for  the 
same  reason  Mrs.  Robinson  hangs  out 
a  white  towel  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  butcher  so  he  will  stop  and 
leave  meat  for  us.  The  white  Is  to  at- 
tract the  bees,  flies  and  butterflies  so 
they  will  come  and  get  the  nectar  In 
the  blossoms  and  cover  themselves  with 
the  yellow  pollen." 

"What  kind  of  nuts  or  fruit  does  the 
tree  have?"  asked  Laddie. 

"They  don't  bear  any  kind  of  fruit 
which  you  or  I  can  eat,"  replied  Fido, 
"but  they  do  have  pretty,  vivid  red  ber- 
ries which  the  birds  eat, in  the  winter 
time  when  they  cannot  get  anything 
else.  This  Is  the  reason  the  dogwood 
trees  are  found  from  Maine  to  Florida." 
By  this  time  Laddie  and  Fido  had 
walked  to  where  a  lane  branched  oft 
from  the  road  and  the  white  marks 
showed  that  Silas'  buggy  had  gone  that 
way.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  un- 
til there  was  a  ford  across  the  big  creek 
and  It  was  fortunate  for  Laddie  that 
there  was  a  high  log  across,  be- 
cause Silas  had  surely  driven  through 
the  water.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  farm  house  and  as  Laddie  and  Fido 
approached  It  out  came  another  boy  fol- 
lowed by  a  black  shaggy  dog.  "Well! 
Well!  If  that  isn't  'Soapy'  Clock- 
worthy,"  said  Laddie. 

•"Hello,"    shouted    Soapy,   "'how    did 
you  find  where  I  lived?" 

"By  following  these  white  marks," 
replied  Laddie. 

"What  made  them,"  asked  Soapy,  "up 
at  our  back  door  there  Is  a  great  big 
white  spot  like  somebody  spilled  a  lot 
of  whitewash." 

After  Laddie  had  explained  the  cause 
of  the  mystery  and  its  object,  Soapy 
exclaimed,  "why  I  could  have  told  you 
who  is  Silas'  girl.  She  is  my  big  sister 
Sue.  But  say,  now  since  you  know 
that,  let's  find  out  where  they  went  last 
night." 

"All  right,"  replied  Laddie  "lets  try." 
Saying  this  the  two  boys  and  two  dogs 
returned  to  the  road  by  a  short  cut 
across  the  field  and  found  Just  as  Soapy 
thought,  the  white  marks  headed  to- 
ward  Beedla. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  Soapy 
said,  "see  that  little  scrub  apple  tree 
on  the  creek  bank?  That's  where  we 
go  swimming  in  the  summer  time." 

"Where  do  you  get  undressed?" 
asked  Laddie,  who  had  been  accustomed 
only  to  the  city  public  baths  where 
they  had  dressing  rooms  and  shower 
baths. 

"Right  under  that  tree — where  do  you 
suppose?"  replied  Soapy.  If  we  see 
anybody  coming  we  Just  sit  down  or 
get  under  water." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Laddie,  "aren't  there 
any  policemen  to  chase  you." 

"No,"  said  Soapy,  "excepting  every 
once  and  so  often  the  people  In  Beedla 
try  to  stop  us  swlmmln'  there  because 
about  a  mile  down  the  creek  there  is 
a  big  settling  reservoir  where  they  get 
their  drinking  water.  But  I  guess  all 
the  dirt  which  washes  off  us  either  goes 
to  the  bottom  or  the  fish  eat  it  up  be- 
fore It  gets  to  the  reservoir;  anyhow, 
it  never  bothers  me  when  I  get  to 
Beedla  and  want  a  drink  of  water." 
By  this  time  the  white  drops  were 
getting  fewer  and  far  between  and  final- 


ly  they   stopped   altogether   on    the   big    iead   them   on   to   victory.      Not   oace  in  th^ 

hill    going    up    to    the    town.      Soapy, 

however,    said    he    thought    Silas    had 

gone  to  the  movies  and  just  to  make 

sure  they  would  stop  in  and  ask  at  the 

livery  stable  where  everybody  put  their 

teams  while  In  town. 

"My,  I  never  knew  there  was  a  town 
this  big,  so  near  our  house,"  remarked 
Laddie. 

"I  guess  you  must  have  traveled  the 
Green  Hill  road  the  day  you  came  from 
the  city  In  Mr.  Robinson's  automobile," 
suggested  Soapy,  "that  way  does  not 
take  you  through  Beedla.  It  is  only 
three  miles  from  here  to  your  house, 
you  can  walk  it  easily  in  an  hour." 

"How  are  you  Mr.  Blubbs,"  greeted 
Soapy,  as  the  two  boys  walked  into 
the  livery  yard,  "were  Silas  and  Sue 
in  here  last  night? 

"They  surely  were."  replied  Mr. 
Blubbs,  "and  Silas  was  mad  as  a  hornet. 
Somebody  had  played  a  trick  on  him 
and  from  what  he  said  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  boy  who  did  It  If  he  finds  him." 

Soapy  was  wise  enough  to  ask  no 
more  questions  but  whistled  to  his  dog 
and  motioned  to  Laddie  to  start  away. 

The  road  back  home  seemed  twice 
ao  long  as  the  trip  over,  and  while  lad- 
die pretended  to  have  no  fear  of  Silas' 
revenge  he  welcomed  Soapy's  offer  to 
help  him  if  he  could  do  anything. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

If  any  one  thinks  that  P.  I.  O.s  are 
not  patriotic  and  do  not  love  their  flag. 
Just  send  him  to  Uncle  George.  I'll  soon 
set  him  right.  And  furthermore,  I'll 
tell  him  thai  all  our  boys  and  girls 
know  why  they  love  the  flag 

That  was  certainly  a  fine  lot  of  flag 
letters  you  wrote  me  and  I  enjoyed 
every   single  one   of   them. 

They  were  all  so  good  that  each  one 
of  you  who  wrote  deserves  a  flag,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  enough  flags  to  go 
around.  But  the  trouble  was  I  had  only 
two  to  give  away  and  I  did  have  such 
a  hard  time  deciding  which  two  letters 
were  the  best. 

After  reading  them  all  over  a  good 
many  times,  I  Anally  concluded  that 
the  girls'  flag  should  go  to  Margaret 
Alice  Steele,  of  Maryland,  and  the  boys' 
to  Bennie  Light,  Vho  lives  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  anxious  to 

read  what  Margaret  and  Bennie  wrote 

so  I  am  going  to  publish  it.     This  Is 

what  Margaret  sent: 

Our  flae  means  very  much  to  me  because 
it  la  making  France  and  KuKland  take  coiir- 


age  and  flglit  harder.  Those  two  conntrlea 
are  loving  our  flag.  too.  because  we  are  paying 
them  .back  the  debt  we  owe  to  France,  be- 
cause of   Lafayette's  bravery. 

As  I  grow  older  I  realize  what  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  doing  for  us  in  this  great  war 
and  while  I  have  always  been  proud  of  our 
flag,  I  feel  prouder  now.  I  am  alHo  proud 
that  I  am  a  daughter  of  "Uncle  Sam."  and 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  are  my  emblem. 
I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  help  taking  off 
their  hats  and  cheering  when  the  dear  old 
flag  goes  by.  I  love  every  stripe  and  sacred 
star  of  old  Red,  White  and  Blue, 

Bennie  wrote  as  follows: 

The  United  States  flag  Is  the  love  of  our 
country,  and  every  loyal  citizen  should  respect 
and  love  every  dear  star  and  stripe,  for 
they  mean  a  whole  lot  to  us.  The  flag  means 
life,  liberty  and  love.  It  makes  as  happy  to 
see  the  flag  flying  over  the  rantks  of  our 
soldl'ers,   and   know    Its    beautiful    colors    will 


hictory  of  the  United  States,  has  our  flay 
fallen  under  the  feet  of  tUe  enemy.  Thf 
knowledge  of  this  should  make  every  one  nf 
us  want  to  help  keep  Its  name  as  pure  as  it 
has  always  been.  Our  flag  Is  the  very  best  ttna 
Id  the  world,  because  the  American  suldlt-r^ 
have  alwayH  held  a  love  in  their  hearts,  whh  L 
no  other  soldier,  of  any  other  country,  couM 
ever  hold. 

But  Just  let  me  tell  you  that  good  as 
Bonnie's  and  Margaret's  letters  are. 
most  of  the  others  were  almost  as  good. 
Why!  I  wish  I  had  more  flags  to  glvo. 
You  all  wish  80,  too,  don't  you? 

Tell  you  what  I  will  do,  however;  15 
of  the  letters  were  so  good  that  I  cannot 
pass  them  without  honorable  mention. 
Yes,  I  will  do  more  than  that,  I  will 
send  a  beautiful  patriotic  picture  to  each 
of  the  following  P.  I.  O.  members  for 
their  good  letter  about  "Our  Flag." 

Edna  Wallace.  Maryland. 

Margaret  Heesburg,  New  Jersey. 

I.oulse  Sutton,  Maryland. 

Helen  Hart,   Virginia. 

Gertrude   BoswelT,   Maryland. 

Jessie  Muneaster,  I'ennsylvania. 

Ruth  Breese,   Pennsylvania. 

Durotliy    E.    KaufTman,    Pennsylvania. 

Rebecca   Nothstelta,    Pennsylvania. 

Margaret    V.   Sutton.   West  Virginia. 

Rmma    Saul,    New   Jersey. 

Virginia'  R.  Newlln,   Pennsylvania. 

Kllzabeth  (Vonln,   Maryland. 

Andy  T.  Simpson,  New  York. 

William  H.   Dennlngtoo,   Pennsylvania. 

Now  Bennie  and  Margaret,  I  want 
you  to  write  me  what  you  are  doing 
with  your  fiags  and  I'll  probably  print 
your  letters  In  The  Practical  Farmer  so 
ail  the  other  P.  I.  O.s  can  read  them. 

Here  it  Is  almost  summer  again. 
There  are  lots  of  wild  flowers  In  the 
woods  and  fields  and  this  Is  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  to  go  fishlnt? 

Which  do  you  like  to  do  bett«  r, 
gather  wild  flowf»rs  or  go  flshing? 

I  can  guess  which  way  most  of  th) 
girls  will  answer,  and  I  think  I  know 
how  most  of  the  boys  feel  about  it. 

But  this  is  the  time  of  year  we  havo 
to  make  gardens,  too.  And  this  year 
it's  more  important  than  ever  beforo 
that  each  of  us  help  all  he  or  she  can 
in  growing  vegetables  so  there  will  he 
enough  food. 

The  more  vegetables  we  grow  and  cat 
the  more  of  other  kinds  of  food  there 
will  be  left  to  send  to  our  own  brave 
soldiers  and  to  our  allies. 

(CoBcludad  OB  PMt*  200) 
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PLEDGE.  14 

Dear  Uncle  Georjfe: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parentt  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*) . 


^ Auoress)  ■  .  \f, ..••••«••••••••••.•••••••«.....,.. 


.R.  F.  D. 


'Age ' State..    .•••««•<•.*•••   

•Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  V»  and  cross  jonk  t*: 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 
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ji'NB  1. — What  about  canning  this  year? 
We  bear  a  lot  about  the  world  shortage 
of  food  and  our  need  to  produce  and 
conserve  all  that  is  possible.  To  what  ex- 
tent will  you  can  this  year?  Will  you 
do  more  than  your  family  needa  and  how 
will  you  dispose  of  the  aurplua? 

Ji  NE  16. — Picnic  time  is  here.  Shall  we  have 
our  usiual  Sunday  school,  grange  and 
familv  outings  or  stay  home  this  year  and 
work?  If  we  go,  what  is  soovething  new 
to  take  or  do? 


Ji'LY  1. — Sugar  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
naked  to  conserve,  and  it  costs  more  than 
before  the  war.  Have  you  been  successful 
in  making  preserves,  jams,  etc.,  with  less 
sugar  than  formerly  or  have  you  been  able 
to  substitute  honey,  corn  syrup,  etc..  in 
whole  or  part?  Give  specific  directions 
for  making  one  kind  of  preserve  or  Jam. 

G«(  >onr  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doo»  not 
roach  m  at  loamt  15  day  hoforo  tho  date  ot 
i»»ao,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


M.  O.  r.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — I  have  long 
practiced  drying  green  corn,  boiled 
pumpkin  paste  and  sliced  or  quartered 
pears  or  apples  with  fine  success.  I  al- 
ways soak  out  dried  foods  In  cold 
water  over  night,  cooking  them  very 
slowly  until  tender  In  the  water  In 
which  they  are  soaked.  They  are  dried 
quickly  axKl  carefully  and  sealed  in  glass 
cans,  80  as  to  require  no  washing,  as 
this  would  waste  valuable  nutrients. 
Rapid  cooking  is  liable  to  make  them 
tough  or  hard,  so  cook  very  slowly. 

This  past  year  I  tried  drying  green 
peas  and  string  beans,  blanching  them 
five  to  eight  minutes  In  boiling  water, 
plunging  in  cold  water,  abd  draining. 
By  adding  a  pinch  of  soda  the  color  Is 
set  and  they  look  more  attractive.  I  also 
dried  cherries,  black  raspberries  and 
currants.  These  were  Just  scalded  in  a 
hot  syrup,  drained  and  dried  on  plates, 
then  on  a  cloth  over  steam,  with  a  slight 
Bprlnkling  of  sugar  before  storing. 
Strips  of  raw  pumpkin  were  strung  on 
twine  and  hung  up  to  dry,  as  were  quar- 
tered crabapples.  All  were  very  good 
Indeed*  The  crabapples  were  especially 
good  for  pies,  also  made  good  ae  a 
cooked  fruit  or  sauce.  They  were  not 
poeled.  When  cooked  they  were  much 
like  dried  apricots.  A  bit  of  lemon  adds 
to  them  and  gives  variation. 

I  have  not  found  it  needful  to  dry 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  or  a  large 
number  of  other  vegetables  as  I  have 
abundant  storage  space  and  these  vege- 
tables will  keep.  But  I  have  seen  very 
attractive  looking  samples  of  all  these, 
shredded  and  dried  very  rapidly  and  do 
not  doubt  their  good  qualities.  This 
year  glass  cans  will  be  scarcer  than  ever 
and  I  plan  to  dry  more  products. 

The  dried  fruits  are  particularly  good 
in  steamed  puddings  and  for  pies,  also 
for  garnishes.  In  drying  the  fruit  heat 
should  be  moderate,  about  110  degrees, 
so  as  not  to  cook  the  article.  After 
«hrlvellng  has  begun  the  heat  may  be 
Increased,  always  being  careful  not  to 
ecorch.  Vhe  whole  process  should  be 
complete  within  48  hours  for  best  re- 
sults. 

Mrs.  0.  B.,  Aewell,  N.  J.— Several 
times  I  have  tried  to  dry  corn  and  apples 
by  putting  them  In  the  sun  or  the  oven, 
hut  each  time  thqy  either  burnt  in  the 
ovpn  or  were  forgotten  outside  and  It 
ruined  on  them.  Last  year  I  was  not 
Using  a  small  incubator  I  owned,  so  I 
f^loaned  It  out  well  and  relined  the  bot- 
tom, started  the  lamp  going  until 
there  was  a  good  steady  heat,  spread  a 
^htte  sheet  of  paper  over  the  rack  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  the  metal  wire, 
then  sliced  my  applee  and  put  on  the 
trays.  After  a  little  practice,  the  heat 
can  be  adjusted  to  just  the  right  tem- 
perature; of  course  the  door  was  left 
f>pen  to  let  moisture  escape.  I  also 
dried  corn  by  first  boiling  in  salted 
^ater,  then  cut  from  cob  on  to  the  trays 
in  Incubator.  Only  tried  small  quan- 
tities last  year  as  an  experiment 
I'ut  this  year  shall  do  all  I  possibly 
fan,  as  it  saves  sugar  and  will  help  to- 
wards our  food  supply. 

A.  B.  L.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
—We  dry  bushels  of  sweet  com  every 
year,  and  for  the  last  15  years  have  used 
the  following  method,  which  we  think 
Is  superior  to  any  other  way,  and  far 
superior  to  canning. 

We  pick  the  com  when  It  is  In  its 
l^ilk.  Just  right  for  table  use,  and  dry 
it  the  same  day  so  as  to  retain  its  sweet- 
Dets. 

We  first  rip  open  the  kem^s  and 
scrape .  out,  thus  leaving  the  hu^  all 
on  the  cob;  tb«n  spread  it  in  thUk*  lay- 


ers about  half  an  Inch  deep.  In  bright 
pans,  and  cook  over  steam  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  spread  on  plates  in 
oven  to  finish  drying. 

Another  method,  which  is  nearly  as 
good,  and*  a  little  easier  process,  Is  to 
drop  the  corn  on  the  ear  Into  boiling 
water  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  rip 
open  the  kernels  and  scrape  out.  This 
way  also  leaves  the  hull  on  the  cob, 
thus  getting  the  clear  corn  to  dry.  It 
dries  quickly  on  plates  In  warming 
closet  or  oven.  All  who  have  eaten  our 
dried  sweet  corn,  pronounce  it  ahead 
of  any  canned  com  they  ever  tasted. 

We  also  dry  apples,  using  the  old 
method  of  paring  and  coring  and  drying 
around  the  stove  on  plates,  In  warming 
closet,  also  stringing  some  on  strings, 
and  hanging  near  the  stove  to  dry 
qluckly. 

We  sometimes  dry  raspberries  but 
prefer  those  canned. 


nicer  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  stores.  I 
dry  peaches  and  berries,  also  squaeh  in 
the  same  way,  also  sweet  com  and  okra. 
I  boll  the  com  on  the  cob  and  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  off  the  top  of 
grains  and  feed  to  chickens  and  scrape 
or  grate  the  corn  for  drying;  In  this  way 
there  Is  no  bran  In  the  corn.  I  dry  the 
same  as  fruit,  never  allowing  dew  or 
dampness  to  fall  on  it,  then  pat  it  in 
cardboard  boxes  and  keep  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  It  Is  perfectly  delicious  at  this 
time  of  the  year  as  well  as  through  the 
winter  months.     I  also  dry  snap  beans 


■» 


same  as  fruit,  heating  them  in  the  stove 
before  putting  away  for  winter  so  I 
have  no  weevils  or  bugs  in  them.  I  can 
have  something  dried  every  day  for 
dinner  all  winter  and  spring  and  still 
have  quite  a  change.  There  Is  a  com- 
munity drying  plant  near  us,  but  1  do 
not  patronize  It,  .  for  the  help  there 
doesn't  take  care  enough  in  preparing 
things  to  suit  me.  I  think  things  worth 
doing  at  all  are  worth  doing  right. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— While 
1   usually  can  a  great  many   vegetables 
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Mrs.  F.  W.  H.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
— For  drying  use  young,  tender  lima 
beans.  Cover  them  a  few  minutes  with 
scalding  water,  then  drain  and  place 
on  a  towel  fol*  a  few  minutes  to  absorb 
all  the  moisture.  Spread  them  on 
aluminum  trays  and  place  in  the  oven, 
v/ith  the  door  left  open,  or  In  a  warm 
place  to  dry.  Spread  them  so  that  one 
bean  does  not  touch  the  other  and  you 
will  find  that  they  dry  much  quicker. 
Stir  them  frequently  and  when  perfectly 
dry  place  in  paper  bags. 

The  corn  I  boll  on  the  cob  the  same 
as  for  dinner,  or  table  use.  When  cool, 
score  the  kernels  and  scrape  from  the 
cob,  and  spread  on  aluminum  trays  and 
proceed  same  as  with  the  beans. 

The  corn  and  beans  cooked  together 
for  succotash  is  delicious  and  when 
cooked  separately  the  corn  or  lima 
beans,  with  plenty  of  milk,  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  taste  Just  like  In  the  good 
old  summer  time. 

E.  0.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — Last 
season  furnished  my  Initial  experience 
In  drying  fruits  and  vegetables.  Apples 
were  dried  out  of  Ihe  abundance  that 
lay  on  the  ground.  They  were  sun- 
dried  and  when  a  finished  product  were 
of  a  good,  light  color  and  sold  readily 
at  15  cents  a  pound.  Snap  beans  were 
sliced  and  broken,  laid  on  trays  in  the 
sun.  turned  every  day  that  each  part 
might  be  dried  uniformly  and  In  three 
sunny  days  were  ready  to  be  placed  In 
a  thin  muslin  bag.  The  bag  was  hung 
in  an  airy  place  for  several  days. 

Very  small,  tender  gumbos  cut  In 
slices  and  strung  with  a  needle  on  a 
string  dried  satisfactorily  for  this  past 
winter'  soup.  Corn  and  green  lima 
beans  paid  well  for  the  bother.  Young, 
tender  beans  were  used,  blanched  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  Score  tender  corn,  put  on  trays  and 
stir  from  time  to  time.  If  the  weather 
keeps  moist,  finish  drying  the  corn  in 
the  oven  at  a  moderate  temperature. 


A.  H.,  Candler,  N.  C— I  dry 
plenty  of  fruit  to  do  us  and  some  to 
sell  every  yeox.  I  am  very  particular 
with  my  drying.  First  I  peel  carefully, 
being  sure  I  do  not  leave  a  speck  of 
peeling  or  bad  spot  on  the  apples  and 
In  slicing  I  am  very  careful  not  to  leave 
a  speck  of  seed  cell.  I  first  cut  In 
quarters,  then  slice  rather  thin.  I  have 
frames  made  of  one  inch  lumber  with 
galvanized  screen  wire  tacked  on.  I 
fill  one  with  fruit  and  turn  another  over 
it.  or  sometimes  cover  with  glass;  the 
fruit  dries  quickly  and  no  flies  or  other 
insects  ever  get  to  it  and  no  worms 
ever  bother  it  Tb«  fruit  is  Just  as  nice 
and  good  as  evaporated  fruit  and  mach 


872A. — Ladies'  kimona  waist.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inotios  bust  measure. 
The  new  sleeveless  overblouse  is  so  very 
attractive  and  t>eoominK  tbat  it  is  sure  to 
prove  popular  a  little  later  In  tbo  season. 
The  underwalst  buttons  ot  center  bacit  and 
the  necli  Is  cut  square  at  the  front.  The 
overblouse  has  the  armholcs  cut  deep,  and 
tbe   neck   Is    a   jfraceful    U-shape. 

8767. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress.  I 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  Here 
is  a  design  which  will  be  charming  for  the 
young  girl's  .Spring  dress,  and  it  may  be 
developed  in  taffeta  or  serge.  The  separate 
overblouse  which  slips  on  over  the  head  has 
no  fastenings  of  any  kind.  The  one-piece 
skirt  is  plaited  and  Joined  to  the  under- 
walst. 

8T4» — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  ilzes  36. 
38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Good  style  and  simplicity  are  the  promi- 
nent points  about  this  waist.  The  inset  i 
vest  gives  a  round  neck  line,  and  tbe  roll 
collar    is   curved    to   correspond. 

8731 — Olrls'  dress.  C>it  in  size*  4.  6. 
8.  10  and  12  years.  A  cunning  dress  which 
\a  very  easy  to  make  is  this  one  for  a  small 
girl.  The  waist  is  a  simple  kimona  style 
and  It  buttons  at  center  front.  Tlw  little 
skirt  is  made  with  a  box  plait  at  each  side 
of  the  front,  and  tbe  remainder  of  the 
skirt   Is   gathered   all   around   to   the   wnlst. 

87BO. — <;irls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  6.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  If  vou  are 
doing  the  Spring  sewing  for  tbe  famOy  now, 
you  will  surely  want  to  Include  this  llttli* 
design  In  your  daughter's  outfit.  The  dress 
may  be  opened  all  the  way  down,  making  it 
verv  easy  to  iron  If  it  is  made  of  wash 
material.     The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  abort. 


8782 — I^idles  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  86.  88, 
40  and  42  Inches  bust  fm>asurv.  A  dreas 
which  will  make  up  especially  well  In  a  soft 
satin  or  taffeta  Is  Illustrated  In  No.  8732. 
Tbe  front  of  tbe  waist  is  tilled  In  with  a 
soft  tucker  gathered  to  a  band  of  trimmlnff. 
The  two-Kored  skirt  Is  gathered  ail  around 
to   the   slightly    raised   waistline. 

8734 — Ladles'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  In 
sires  24.  26.  28.  .30  and  ,12  inches  walat 
ra<>aHure.  The  braid  bound  laps  at  the  sidas 
of  this  smart  skirt  are  cut  in  one  with  the 
front  gore  ond  then  turned  back  so  that 
they  bang  loose.  Tbe  ba«k  gore  Is  gathered 
at    the   sligbtiv    raised    waistline 

8733. — hoys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4  and 
6  years.  This  iMitch  suit  Is  a  very  popular 
style  for  tiny  lads  from  two  to  six  yeara 
of  age.  A  white  linen  waist  with  Delft 
hliip  linen  for  trousers,  collar  and  cuffa 
nuikes  a  very  pretty  combination.  1^9 
trousers  are  buttoned  to  tbe  waist  at  front 
and  back. 

8744 — Ladles'  fourjjiece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24.  26,  28.  SO.  32  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  This  good  looking  panel  skirt  baa 
the  advantage  of  being  appropriate  for  slen- 
der as  well  as  stout  flgures.  The  front 
panel  Is  curved  in  from  hips  to  walstlina. 
The  back  panel  Is  fitted,  and  the  edges  are 
almost   straight. 

8338. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  In 
one  size.  Whether  she  l)e  a  busy  house- 
keeper or  a  garden  lady,  she  really  ought  to 
have  several  of  these  handy  slip-on  aprons. 
A  band  which  sllns  over  tbe  nead  easily, 
buttons  at  each  sia«>  of  tbe  front.  Tbe  blf 
pocket  across  tbe  front  with  two  divisions 
suggests  tbe  clothes  pin  apron  which  U  ao 
popular. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  tbs  a«mb«r  of  dspartmsnts  In  Ths  Practical  ParwiM,  w«  arc  unable  to  illastratc  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  th*  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timaa 
a  year,  a  quarterly  faehion  magaciac  callcd^*Beery  >Vomcn  Her  Own  Dreesiaaker-— which 
illuatratce  hundred*  of  th*  most  practical  styles  for  ladle*.  mi**«*  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  Make  all  kind*  of  garments.  The  rogular  price  of  thi*  book  i*  10  cent*  a  copy,  but  we  w«l 
Mod  It  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  wiU  order  it  at  the  aoase  tlMo  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  wo 
wfll  aoad  a  copy  of  the  lateet  at  >  eoste  »etpoid.     Addroos 

FAMIIOM  DBFAXTMBirr,  TUB  FKACTICAi,  WttmmU.  PMLADHLFMIA.  PA 
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and  lots  of  fruit  each  year,  yet  I  still 
consider  -drying  a  stand-by  method  for 
keeping  these  foods.  Last  year  glass 
Jars  were  scarce  and  high  priced,  and 
when  all  of  my  jars  were  filled  I  started 
the  good  old  method  that  our  grand- 
mothers knew.  For  a  change,  I  like  the 
flavor  of  the  dried*  articles,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  most  economical  method 
of  disposing  of  any  surplus. 

I  dry  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  in 
quantities,  and  how  they  do  disappear 
at  our  winter  meals!  The  vegetables  I 
dry  are  beans,  peas  and  corn.  With 
these  vegetables  the  aim  should  be  to 
dry  them  when  they  are  sweet  and 
tender,  before  the  woody  substance 
forms.  Dried  rapidly,  at  this  time,  with- 
out too  great  a  degree  of  heat  they  cer- 
tainly out-class  the  commercial  product 
sold  at  the  stores.  The  town  people 
recognize  this  superior  quality  and  if 
you  have  any  surplus  you  can  readily 
dispose  of  it  at  good  prices. 

There  is  no  commercial  dryer  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  I  depend  on  my 
kitchen  range  for  this  work.  A  shallow 
tray  with  wire  netting  bottom  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  suspended  over  the  top 
of  the  stove  I  have  found  most  satis- 
factory. One  thing  is  most  important, 
everything  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
storing  away.  Neglect  here  will  spoil 
all  the  work  of  drying. 

One  little  hint  I  wish  to  pass  on:  If 
fruit  is  dipped  after  paring,  in  a  three 
percent  solution  of  salt  brine,  it  will  not 
turn  dark  while  drying.  There  is  so  lit- 
tie  salt  that  it  is  entirely  unobjection- 
able, and  it  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  dried  product. 


seeded  raisins,  eight  cups  sugar,  boil 
20  minutes,  put  in  Jelly  glasses,  cover 
with  parafflne.  Will  keep  well.  Hope 
this  will  be  a  help. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Cleaning  Spotted  Clotnes 

..othing  is  more  necessary  to  the 
long  life  and  appearance  of  clothes  than 
the  removal  of  spots  which  may  appear 
from  time  to  time  and  which  are  al- 
most inevitable  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  careful  individual. 

The  home  economics  extension  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
school  of  agriculture  and  experiment 
station  suggests  two  ways  of  removing 
grease  spots — one  by  absorbing  and  the 
other  by  dissolving. 

Magnesium,  fuller's  earth,  starch  or 
French  chalk  may  be  used  in  absorb- 
ing spots.  The  spot  should  be  covered 
with  powder  and  blotting  paper  placed 
underneath  the  material  and  over  the 
powder.  A  warm  iron  placed  on  the 
upper  blotter  will  draw  the  grease  out 
into  the  pcfwder.  When  the  powder  is 
removed  the  garment  should  be  brushed 
thoroughly. 

For  dissolving  grease  spots,  gasoline, 
ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform  may  be 
used.     A  soft  blotting  paper  is  placed 


under  the  spot  and  the  dissolving  agent 
applied  with  a  soft  cloth.  Light  rub- 
bing hastens  the  dissolving  process  and 
prevents  the  grease  from  settling  on  the 
edges. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
any  spot,  all  dust  should  be  brushed 
out,  as  it  is  likely  to  form  a  dark  ring. 


The  Children  Start 

To  Do  Their  Part 

They  say  that  food  will  win  the  war, 
that  spuds  and  beans  will  knock  the 
tar  plum  out  of  Wilhelm's  measly  hide 
and  make  him  wish  that  he  had  died 
before  he  started  such  a  fuss  and  forced 
us  to  clean  up  the  muss.  Our  dads  have 
done  their  level  best  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's request  with  bigger  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats  and  more  fat  hogs  and 
sheep  and  goats.  To  get  more  cream 
they've  started  now  to  milk  both  sides 
of  every  cow  and  forced  the  hens  to  lay 
at  night  by  use  of  the  electric  light. 
Our  mothers  too  have  done  their  best 
to  feed  the  world  and  need  some  rest. 
They  start  at  five  and  work  'till  ten, 
they've  got  to  feed  the  hired  men  and 
mend  the  socks  and  make  the  bread, 
they're  first  ones  up  and  last  to  bed. 


they  feel  that  they  can  do  no  more  to 
keep  the  Kaiser  from  our  shore.  I 
looks  as  though  we  girls  and  boys  wii: 
have  to  put  away  our  toys  to  save  tl, 
day  for  Uncle  Sam  by  raising  corn  an  i 
beans  and  ham  and  making  jelli<  . 
kraut  and  Jam.  If  food  will  help  *.» 
win  this  fight  we'll  make  the  Kais< 
see  the  light.  Instead  of  powder  wt  i 
send  wheat,  instead  of  gasee  good  fat. 
meat;  we'll  send  a  million  cans  of  p(>:is 
to  make  him  wobbly  in  the  knees.  T*  u 
thousand  barrels  of  sauerkraut  will 
help  to  give  old  Bill  the  gout  and  for^y 
million  pecks  of  corn  will  make  hiiii 
wish  he'd  ne'er  been  bom.  Soon  well 
be  old  enough  to  fight,  then  Kaiser  Bill, 
for  you,  goodnight!  And  then  tlie 
younger  girls  and  boys  will  take  our 
Jobs  and  learn  the  Joys  of  growing  stuff 
for  Uncle  Sam,  of  helping  to  hand  BUI 
a  slam! — ^W.  E.  Vaplon,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


Pbach  Sourrijg. — 1  quart  canned  peachet, 
H  cupful  honey  or  syrup,  8  eggi.  I>raln  and 
mash  through  colander  1  quart  of  canned 
peaches.  Add  ^  cupful  of  honey  or  syrup  liud 
well  beaten  yolks.  Beat  thoroughly,  then  boat 
whites  stiff  and  fold  carefully  into  the  p(>ach 
mixture.  Turn  the  whole  Into  a  greased  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  in  a  quick  orea  6  minute*. 


Some  time  ago  Miss  C.  E.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, asked  what  use  could  be  made 
of  nasturtium  seeds.  As  flower  time 
Is  approaching  we  furnish  the  follow- 
ing replies: 

Miss  S.  M.  J.  writes  us:  "I  use  the 
green  nasturtium  leaves  to  boil  like 
dandelions  or  other  greens.  I  boil  in 
•fl  little  water  as  possible,  then  serve 
with  a  dressing  of  cream  or  butter  with 
a  little  vinegar  and  salt.  A  garnish  of 
the  flowers,  tender  buds  and  hard  boiled 
eggs  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
dish.  The  flowers  may  be  boiled,  too, 
or  used  in  a  raw  salad  in  connection 
with  cabbage,  lettuce,  potatoes  or  any 
combination  of  vegetables,  but  I  always 
considered  them  too  pretty  to  eat  and 
tise  them  in  a  bowl  for  a  center  piece. 
I  drop  the  green  seed  pods  among 
young  cucumbers  for  pickles.  They 
teem  rather  small  to  pickle  alone." 

Miss  S.  E.  N.,  Pa.,  says:  "Nasturtium 
flowers  and  leaves  make  lovely  sand- 
wiches by  buttering  the  bread  and 
spreading  either  the  flowers  or  leaves 
between.  You  do  not  need  any  dressing 
unless  you  desire  it.  The  seeds  are  put 
up  whole  and  are  flne  in  cucumber 
pickle,  sweet  or  sour.  They  can  be 
pickled  by  themselves  sweet  or  sour, 
only  they  are  nicer  sour,  if  you  want 
to  use  them  in  a  salad,  either  whole  or 
chopped.  They  are  nice  mixed  in  any 
kind  of  chow  chow.  Add  them  when 
you  chop  your  cabbage,  tomatoes  and 
onions,  or  whatever  you  use." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  M.,  Utah,  says:  "When  I 
am  making  pickles — sweet  pickles,  or 
chow  chow,  I  often  gather  a  few  of  the 
nasturtium  seeds  and  put  them  in  along 
with  other  flavoring." 

The  following  recipe  for  "Liberty 
Soup"  is  suggested  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  J.: 
After  the  meat  has  been  picked  from 
the  bones  of  a  roast  fowl,  crack  them, 
put  in  cold  water  and  let  simmer  two 
hours.  Strain  and  add  any  cereal,  or 
vegetable,  potato,  tomato  or  celery, 
which  may  be  on  hand,  in  any  propor- 
tion liked,  and  season  to  taste.  If  raw 
Tegetables  are  used  it  must  be  lK)iled 
long  enough  for  them  to  cook.  A  cup 
of  rich  creamery  milk  is  a  nice  addi- 
tion. 

"I  will  gladly  telTMrs.  C.  S.  W.,  how 
we  utilize  elderberries  in  Western 
Pa.,"  says  Mxn.  E.  B.  8.,  Penna.  "We 
can  them  for  pies  in  winter  and  spring, 
with  sugar  and  a  few  peach  leaves 
added.  Some  people  put  in  a  little 
vinegar,  some  use  nutmeg,  but  I  pre- 
fer the  peach  leaves.  To  make  Jam, 
take  one  quart  berries  (no  water),  mash 
until  Juicy;  add  one  quart  sugar,  let 
boil  ten  minutes  and  can.  It  is  flna 
To  make  conserve,  one  quart  berriea, 
flve    cups    rhubarb,    cut    fine,   one   cup 
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The  COLT  Wm 

Light  Your  House  and  Bams 

and  Cook  Your  Meals,  Too! 

And  there  are  30,000  people  in  the  East  who  know  from  expe- 
rience how  superlatively  well  the  Colt  does  both. 

If  you  ask  any  of  these  people  what  their  experience  with  the  Colt  has 
been,  this  is  what  they  will  tell  you:  First,  that  the  Colt  plant  with  its  splendid 
double  service  costs  them  less  than  any  other  lighting  system.  Then  they 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  no  spluttering  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  that  no  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

^x  Out  rtcoitit  thoto  planU  In  eonHnuotu  u$t  /or  fourtettt 

ytan,  on  which  not  ont  cent  ha$  been  tpent  for  repair*. 

And  thirdly,  they  will  say  that  beyond  putting  in  a  little  more  Carbide 
once  a  month  and  adding  a  little  plain  water,  the  Colt  requires  no  attention 
whatsoever.  Being  silent  and  automatic  in  its  working,  they  never  know  the 
plant  is  in  the  house.  It  is  so  small  that  it  stands  in  the  comer  of  the  cellar 
or  it  can  he  put  in  an  outhouse. 

Can  you  imagine  th«  Joy  of  a  housewife,  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  cleao- 
ing  lampe  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  at  t>eing  able  to  tarn  o» 
for  the  first  time  (without  ereo  requiring  a  match  to  light  it),  this  brilliant, 
bMiutiful  light? 

Can  you  see  her  going  into  the  kitchen  on  a  sweltering  hot  day  anid 
lighting  the  gas  range— the  one  modem,  perfectcooklngappUence— for  Just 
long  enough  to  do  the  cooking,  and  then  shutting  it  off?  She  will  never 
l^ve  it  up,  once  the  has  known  the  relief  of  having  in  her  home  a 


Carbide  Lighting   j  f^l/T       and  Cooking  Plant 


THERE  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  housewives  who  know  what  it  means 
to  them  to  have  these  city  conveniences  on  the 
farm.  It  is  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  that 
has  given  the  Colt  its  reputation  for  dependable, 
efficient  service.  Some  of  them  are  your  neighbors. 

Write  us  to-day  for  their  names  and 
addresses,  so  you  may  see  their  plants  in 
operation  and  satisfy  yourself  on  everyone 
of  these  points. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

42iid  St  Building 
NewYorkQty 
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The  Li^ht  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copjrrlcbt,  1917.  Irving  Bacbeller 


CHAPTER    X— Continued. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  came  soon  after  we  had 
flnlBhed  our  luncheon.  He  hitched  his 
horse  at  the  post  and  came  in.  He  never 
shook  hands  with  anybody.  In  all  my 
life  I  have  met  no  man  of  scanter 
amenities.  AH  that  kind  of  thing  was, 
in  his  view,  I  think,  a  waste  of  time„ 
a  foolish  encouragement  to  men  who 
were  likely   to  be  seeking  favors. 

"Good  day,"  he  said,  once  and  for  all, 
as  he  came  in  at  the  open  door.  "Baynee, 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  and  the 
boy." 

I  remember  how  each  intake  of  his 
breath  hissed  through  his  lips  as  he  sat 
down.  How  worn  and  faded  were  his 
clothes  and  hat,  which  was  still  on  his 
head!  The  lines  on  his  rugged  brow 
and  cheeks  were  deeper  than  ever. 

"Tell  me  what  you  know  about  that 
murder,"  he  demanded. 

"Wal,  I  had  some  business  over  to 
Plattsburg,"  my  uncle  began.  "While 
I  was  there  I  thought  I'd  go  and  see 
Amos.  So  I  drove  out  to  Beekman's 
farm.  They  told  me  that  Amos  had  left 
there  after  workin'  four  days.  They 
gave  him  fourteen  shillln's  an*  he  was 
goin'  to  take  the  stage  in  the  mornin'. 
He  left  some  time  in  the  night  and  took 
Beekman's  rifle  with  him,  so  they  said. 
There  was  a  piece  o*  wood  broke  out 
o'  the  stock  o'  the  rifle.  That  was  the 
kind  o'  gun  that  was  used  in  the  mur- 
der." 

It  surprised  me  that  my  uncle  knew 
all  this.  He  had  said  nothing  to  me 
of  his  Journey  or  its  result. 

"How  do  you  know?"  snapped  Mir. 
Grimshaw. 

"This  boy  see  It  plain.  It  was  a  gun 
with  a  piece  o'  wood  broke  out  o'  the 
stock." 

"Is  that  so?"  was  the  brusque  demand 
of  the  money-lender  as  he  turned  to  me. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"The  boy  lies,"  he  snapped,  and  turn- 
ing to  m  yuncle  added:  "Yer  mad  'cause 
I'm  tryin'  to  make  ye  pay  yer  honest 
debts — ain't  ye  now?" 

We  were  stunned  by  this  quick  a^ 
tack.  Uncle  Peabody  rose  suddenly  and 
sat  down  again.  Mr.  Grimshaw  looked 
at  him  with  a  strange  smile  and  a 
taunting  devlish  laugh  came  out  of 
open  lips. 

Uncle  Peabody,  keeping  his  temper, 
shook  his  head  and  calmly  said:  "No 
I  ain't  anything  ag'in'  you  or  Amos, 
but  it's  got  to  be  so  that  a  man  can 
travel  the  roads  o'  this  town  without 
gettin'  his  head  blowed  off." 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  jumped  into  the 
breach  then,  saying: 

"I  told  Mr.  Grimshaw  that  you  hadn't 
any  grudge  against  him  or  his  boy  and 
that  I  knew  you'd  do  what  you  could 
to  help  in  this  matter." 

"Of  course  I'll  help  in  any  way  I  can," 
my  uncle  answered.  "I  couldn't  harm 
him  if  I  tried— not  if  he's  innocent.  All 
he's  got  to  do  Is  to  prove  where  he  was 
that  night." 

"Suppose  he  was  lost  In  the  woods?" 
Mr.   Dunkelberg  asked. 

"The  truth  wouldn't  harm  him  any," 
my  uncle  insisted.  "Them  tracks 
wouldn't  fit  his  boots,  an'  they'd  have 
to." 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  turned  to  me  and 
asked: 

"Are  you  sure  the  stock  of  the  gun 
you  saw  was  broken?" 

"Yes,  sir — and  I'm  almost  sure  It  was 
Amos  that  ran  away  with  It." 

"Why?" 

"I  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  It  at 
him  and  It  grazed  the  left  side  of  his 
face,  and  the  other  night  I  saw  the  scar 
it  made." 

My  aunt  and  uncle  and  Mr.  Dunkel- 
berg moved  with  astonishment  as  I 
spoke  of  the  scar.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  with 
keen  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  gave  a  little 
grunt  of  incredulity. 

"Huh!— Liar!"   he  muttered. 

"I  am  not  a  liar,"  I  declared  with  in- 
dignation, whereupon  my  aunt  angrily 
Btlrred  the  Are  in  the  stove  and  Uncle 
Peabody  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
said: 

"Hush,  Bart!  Keep  your  temper, 
•on."  ' 

"If  you  tell  these  things  you  may  be 
the  means  of  sending  an  innocent  boy 
to  his  death."  Mr.  Dunkelberg  said  to 
jne.  "I  wouln't  be  too  sure  about  'em 
if  I  were  you.    It's  so  easy  to  be  mis- 


taken. You  couldn't  be  sure  In  the 
dusk  that  the  stone  really  hit  him 
could  you?" 

"I  answered:  "Yes,  sir— I  saw  the 
stone  hit  and  I  saw  him  put  his  hand 
on  the  place  while  he  was  running.  I 
guess  it  hurt  him  some." 

"Lx)ok  a'  here,  Baynes,"  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw began  in  that  familiar  .scolding 
tone  of  his.  "I  know  what  sfbu  want 
an'  we  might  jes  as  well  git  right  down 
to  business  first  as  last.  You  keep  this 
boy  still  an'  I'll  give  ye  five,  years'  in- 
terest." 

Aunt  Deel  gave  a  gasp  and  quickly 
covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand. 
Uncle  Peabody  changed  color  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair  with  a  strange  look  on 
his  face.  He  swung  his  big  right  hand 
in  the  air  as  he  said: 

"By  the  eternal  jumpin'— " 

He  stopped,  pulled  down  the  left 
sleeve  of  his  flannel  shirt  and  walked 
to  the  water  pail  and  drank  out  of  the 
dipper. 

"The  times  are  hard,"  Grimshaw  re- 
sumed in  a  milder  tone.  "These  days 
the  rich  men  dunno  what's  a-comln'  to 
'em.  If  you  don't  have  no  interest  to 
pay  you  ought  to  get  along  easy  an' 
give  this  boy  the  eddlcation  of  a  Slle 
Wright." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  and  face 
which  indicated  that  In  his  opinion 
Sile  had  more  "eddication"  than  any 
man  needed. 

"Say,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  I'm  awfully 
sorry  for  ye,"  said  my  uncle  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  "but  I've  always 
learnt  this  boy  to  tell  the  truth  an'  the 
hull  truth.  I  know  the  danger  I'm  in. 
We're  gettin'  old.  It'll  be  hard  to  start 
over  ag'in  an'  you  can  ruin  us  if  ye 
want  to  an'  I'm  as  scared  of  ye  as  a 
mouse  in  a  cat's  paw,  but  this  boy  has 
got  to  tell  the  truth  right  out  plain.  I 
couldn't  muzzle  him  If  I  tried — 
he's  too  much  of  a  man.  If  you're 
scared  o'  the  truth  you  mus'  know  Amos 
Is  guilty." 

Mr.  Grimshaw  shook  his  head  with 
anger  and  beat  the  floor  with  the  end 
of  his  cane. 

"Nobody  knows  anything  o'  the  kind, 
Baynee,"  said  Mr.  Dunkelberg.  "Of 
course  Amos  never  thought  o'  killing 
anybody.  He's  a  harmless  kind  of  a 
boy.  I  know  him  well  and  so  do  you. 
The  only  thing  that  anybody  ever  heard 
against  him  is  that  he  is  a  little  lazy. 
Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Grimshaw 
I'm  afraid  that  Bart's  story  will  make 
it  difllcult  for  Amos  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence. Just  think  of  it.  That  boy 
was  lost  and  wandering  around  in  the 
woods  at  the  time  o'  the  murder.  As  to 
that  scar,  Amos  says  that  he  ran  into 
a  stub  when  he  was  going  through  a 
thicket  in  the  night." 

Uncle  Peabody  shook  his  head  with  a 
look  of  firmness. 

Again  Grimshaw  laughed  betwen  his 
teeth  as  he  looked  at  my  uncle.  In  his 
view  every  man  had  his  price. 

"I  see  that  I'm  the  mouse  an'  your'e 
the  cat,"  he  resumed,  as  that  curious 
laugh  rattled  In  his  throat.  "Look  a' 
here.  Baynes,  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  cancel  the  hull  mortgage." 

Again  Uncle  Peabody  rose  from  his 
chair  with  a  look  in  his  face  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  How  his  voice 
rang  out! 

"ATo,  »irr  he  shouted  so  loudly  that 
we  all  Jumped  to  our  feet  and  Aunt 
Deel  covered  her  face  with  her  apron 
and  began  to  cry.  It  was  like  the  ex- 
plosion  of  a  blast.  Then  the  fragments 
began  falling  with  a  loud  crash: 

NO,  SIR!  YE  CAN'T  BUY  THE 
NAIL  ON  MY  LITTLE  FINGER  OR 
HIS  WITH  ALL  YER  MONEY— DAMN 
YOU!" 

It  was  like  the  shout  of  Israel  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains.  Shep 
bounced  into  the  house  with  hair  on 
end  and  the  chickens  cackled  and  the  pld 
rooster  clapped  his  wings  and  crowed 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs.  Every 
member  of  that  little  group  stood  stock- 
still  and  breathless. 

I  trembled  with  a  fear  I  could  not 
have  defined.  Quick  relief  came  when, 
straightway,  my  uncle  went  out  of  the 
room  and  stood  on  the  stoop,  back  to- 
ward us,  and  blew  his  nose  vigorously 
with  his  big  red  handkerchief.  He 
stood  still  looking  down  and  wiping  hia 
(Ceii— J  Ml  pikcw  aao) 


You  May  Stay  at  Home  — 

But  You  Can  Help 

Win  the  War 

YOV'^''TheMan  with  the  Plow^'^mzy  look 
far  afield,  your  thoughts  may  be  of  the 
boys  in  the  trenches,  you  may  even  feel  a 
strange  tugging  at  the  elbow,  but  your  task 
now  is  to  plow  and  plant  and  produce.  Your 
fight  is  in  the  ''supporting  line."  And  from 
that  line  must  come  the  strength  of  the 

AMERICAN  4i  RED  CROSS 

—  7%«  treat  organization  of  mercy,  whose 
€KtivitieM  know  no  bound  in  territory,  no 
limit  in  aervice 


The  atrocities  of  our 
enemies  have  made  war*s 
suffering  doubly  great, 
but  that  suffering  is  being 
relieved  by  the  Red  Cross. 
In  Belgium,  in  France,  in 
Serbia,  in  Armenia  — 
wherever  war  has  spread 
its  misery,  the  Red  Cross 
is  at   work,  nursing  the 


sick  and  wounded,  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the 
destitute,  rebuilding  de- 
vastated lands — even  pre- 
paring crippled  soldiers 
for  new  lives  of  greatest 
usefulness  and  indepen- 
dence. And  for  this  great 
work  your  money  Is 
needed. 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an  All  American,  largely  volunteer, 
organization,  authorized  by  Congress,  headed  by  President 
Wilson,  audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusiastically 
approved  by  your  Army,  your  Navy  and  your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in 
every  war-torn  Allied  country  and  full  reports  of  all  ex- 
penditures are  continually  being  published,  or  are  available 
through  the  Chapters. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  Red  Crow 
War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief.  All  administration 
costs  and  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as 
the  Halifax  and  Guatemala  disasters)  are  taken  care  of  out 
of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  which  accrues  from 
the  banking  of  the  War  Fund  has  made  actually  available 
for  war  relief  at  least  one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every 
dollar  contributed. 


C»ntrlbuud  thfugh 
DivttttH  0f  jidvtnitlmg 
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What  Good  Cows  Did  for  Me 


JOHN  DAY 


It  used  to  be  that  to  talk  anything 
but  steers  and  hogs  to  me,  was  to  flirt 
with  a  fight.  Around  these  two  classes 
of  live  stock  I  staked  my  all.  I  scorned 
the  dairyman  who  was  married  to  a 
milk  bucket,  morning,  midday  and 
evening.  I  was  an  out  and  out  radical 
who  had  been  born  a  cattleman,  raised 
and  schooled  as  a  cattleman  and  yet  due 
to  the  perversity  of  kindness  of  fate 
apparently  detained  to  cash  in  at  final 
roundup  time  a  full-fledged,  Babcock- 
testing  milkman. 

Here's  how  the  miracle  was  wrought. 
Three  years  of  short  grass  and  caving 
and  almost  collapsing  markets  when 
cornfed  cattle  were  ripe  put  a  dent  In 
my  bank  account  like  as  though  Pike's 
Peak  had  toppled  over  on  it.  How- 
Bomever,  dairying  did  not  worm  Its 
way  into  the  family  circle  by  dodging 
through  this  gorge  of  disaster.  No, 
fcir-ee,  milk-farming  married  its  way 
into  my  cherished  cattle  farm. 

Sam's  been  a  good  boy.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  held  against  his  daddy  and 
the  lad,  were  that  they  always  headed 
the  league  with  a  dairy  cow  and  left 
the  beef  steer  to  fight  it  out  with  him- 
self for  the  cellar  championship.  At 
that,  though,  young  Sam's  a  sly  one. 
Before  I  was  wise  to  what  was  up  he 
had  married  my  housekeeper  and 
daughter  and  had  allied  the  majority 
under  my  peaceful  roof  with  the  milk 
cow.  Still  pessimistic,  and  dying  hard, 
I  wad  ultimately  forced,  in  order  to 
restore  peace  and  quiet  to  my  hearth- 
stone, to  consent  to  the  purchase  of 
a  carload  of  grade  Holstein  cows.  " 

Sam  elected  himself  to  gather  together 
the  cows.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  put 
up  the  money  for  the  venture.  And  at 
that  Sam  did  a  mighty  good  job  of  the 
buying,  as  one  week  to  a  day  after  he 
left  home  for  York  state  he  had  re- 
turned with  twenty  grade  Holstein 
cows  which  he  had  purchased  for  $2,- 
300.  The  cows  had  all  been  tuberculin- 
tested  under  the  direction  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  were 
free  of  disease.  They  were  typy,  capa- 
cious Holsteins,  the  oldest  animal  in 
the  load  being  only  seven  years. 

Soon  after  we  got  the  cows  we  began 
the  construction  of  a  new  dairy  barn, 
82  by  52  feet  In  dimension,  of  plank 
truss  frame  construction,  as  the  quar- 
ters we  had  on  the  farm  were  only 
■uitable  for  the  temporary  housing  of 
the  cows.  I  had  enough  lumber  already 
cut  from  my  woodland  with  which  to 
build  the  frame  of  the  bam.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  buy  ship  lap  siding, 
the  steel  roofing  material,  the  steel 
stalls  and  stanchions,  cement,  sand, 
window  sash  and  interior  fixtures.  Com 


dumping  powdered  chalk  into  the  farm 
well,  and  that  somebody  else  was  shift- 
ing considerable  of  said  liquid  to  our 
milk  cans.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
all  the  cows  had  freshened  and  we  were 
shipping  75  gallons  of  milk  daily  from 
twenty  cows,  the  milk  selling  for  24 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  city  fifty  miles 
from  the  farm.  The  city  requirements 
were  that  the  milk  must  carry  a  butter- 
fat  content  of  not  less  than  3.5  percent 
and  that  it  must  be  a  sanitary  food 
product  produced  on  an  Inspected  farm. 
It  cost  1.025  a  gallon  to  deliver  the 
milk  by  express  to  the  city  while  the 
dairy  house  on  the  farm  was  only  five 
minutes  ride  from  the  station. 

It's  might  funny  how  we  old-timers 
are  prone  to  shift  sentiments.  About 
seeding  time  that  fall  I  was  beginning 
to  talk  right  pert  about  the  Income 
which  was  certain  as  the  postmaster's 
pay,  only  Uncle  Sam  supplied  the  one 
and  our  cows  furnished  the  other.  I 
really  began  to  forget  that  I  ever  was 
a  prize  patron  of  everything  from  calf 
to  cow,  from  pig  to  sow  that  was  de- 
signed for  manufacture  of  beef  and 
pork.  I  was  leading  the  cheers  seven 
days  In  the  week  for  Miss  Dairy  Cow, 
net  Income  ylelder. 

Well,  so  as  not  to  tire  you,  I'll  just 
pass  the  figures  on  and  let  you  judge 


equipment,  $450;  insurance  and  taxes, 
1125;  95  tons  ensilage  at  $5  a  ton,  |475; 
17^  tons  com  and  cob  meal  at  |25  a 
ton,  1467.50;  eight  tons  cottonseed  meal 
at  142  a  ton,  $336;  15  tons  soy  bean 
and  sorghum  hay  at  |14  a  ton,  |210; 
five  months  of  pasturage  which  was 
only  fair  at  |1  a  head  a  month.  $105; 
four  tons  of  bran  at  |35  a  ton,  $140; 
expreesage  on  milk,  $419.28  and  800 
bundles  of  fodder  at  |.05  a  bundle,  |40. 
It  was  rather  difficult  for  us  to  figure 
cut  our  labor  bill,  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  helped  with  the  milking  and  general 
farm  chores  and  In  addition  did  as 
much  of  the  field  work  as  I  could.  Sam 
put  in  full  time  throughout  the  year. 
We  exchanged  labor  with  the  neigh- 
bors In  hay  and  grain  harvest  as  well 
as  silo-filllng  operations  and  occasion- 
ally in  time  of  need  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's boys  came  over  and  gave  us  a 
lift.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  our 
labor  bill  amounted  to  |825.  This  in- 
creased our  total  expenses  to  $3,742.78 
and  left  us  a  net  income  of  $1,024.76 
or  nearly  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
barn  and  Its  eqiilpment.  To  me,  ac- 
customed as  I  was  to  accepting  the  hit 
or  miss  profits  which  were  linked  to 
the  widely  erratic  hog  and  beef  markets, 
this  return  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
climax  which  routed  all  of  my  former 
doubts  concerning  the  ability  of  a  good 
dairy  cow  to  make  milk  farming  a 
profitable   occupation. — Virsr^nUi. 
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of  whether  or  not  I  had  selected  the 
right  bleachers  to  sit  on.  Our  cows 
cost  $2300  and  the  barn  and  complete 
dairy  equipment  $1,498.75,  a  total  of 
13,798.75.  During  the  first  year  the 
cows  produced  16,771  gallons  or  142,560 
pounds  of  milk,  an  average  of  7128 
pounds  to  the  cow.  For  eight  months 
the  price  was  $.24  a  gallon  for  milk 
testing  from  3.5  to  3.8  percent  butter- 
fat  and  for  four  months  the  price  was 


.„v«..„.  „*vu.^.  V.UU1-   ^'^^^  ^®**  gallon.     The  average  test  of 

pleted  the  barn  with  a  homemade  wooden/**®  ^^^^  '°^  ^**®  y®*^  despite  the  fact 


hoop  silo  of  100  tons  capacity  which 
was  built  according  to  the  Tennessee 
Agricultural  College  specifications  at  a 
cost  of  $1278.  The  barn  provided  stall 
room  for  twenty-two  animals. 

About  the  time  we  had  finished  the 
bam  and  I  had  figured  up  the  gross 
outlay  invested  in  the  dairying  project 
in  which  I  had  engaged  due  to  the 
work  of  Hymen,  I  began  to  dream  about 
how  many  corking  fine  beef  cows  and 
the  number  of  prolific  and  provident 
brood  sows  I  could  have  assembled  with 
the  roll  we  had  tied  up  in  the  milk- 
making  game.  Being  my  daughter's 
father  I  didn't  indulge  in  any  audible 
howling,  but  I  sure  enough  squirmed  in- 
wardly. 

Then  after  a  while  things  began  to 
pick  up  and  I  wa«  forced  to  shed  my 
blue  glasses.  Some  of  the  cows  fresh- 
ened and  began  to  turn  out  such  a  fiow 
of  milk  that  I  thought  somebody  was 


that  all  the  cows  were  grade  Holsteins 
was  3.65  percent  fat. 

The  total  income  from  the  sale  of 
milk  was  $4,310.04,  while  >it  the  year  end 
we  had  eleven  grade  heifers  worth  $25 
apiece  and  in  addition  we  had  sold 
seven  bull  calves  for  veal  for  $132.50, 
two  of  the  calves  having  died  a  few 
days  after  birth.  In  addition  to  hand- 
ling all  the  cows  in  our  home  herd,  a 
registered  bull  for  which  we  paid  $200 
earned  $50  in  outside  service  fees  at  a 
price  of  $2.50  per  cow.  Our  total  In- 
come from  the  dairying  operations 
amounted   to  $4,767.54   aside   from   the 


large  supply  of  manure  which  was  pro- '  this  movement 


Philadelphia  Milk  Supply 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  have 
issued  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  milk  situation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia market. 

The  national  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  necessitated  considerable  re- 
duction in  milk  prices  throughout  the 
country.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  on  largely  by  the  decrease  in 
shipping  facilities  for  the  foreign  trade 
in  condensed  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts. At  the  same  time  your  associar 
tion  has  fortunately  been  able  to  secure 
for  its  members  during  the  past  three 
months  a  price  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  country. 
We  could  do  this  because  the  demand 
fpr  fluid  milk  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
increasing,  so  that  now  the  consump- 
tion has  again  become  as  large  as  when 
milk  was  selling  at  8  cenU.  The  Food 
Administration  campaign  to  Increase 
the  consumption  has  been  largely  re- 
st}onslble  for  this  increase  in  sales. 
Your  association  has  been  very  glad  to 
contribute    largely    to    the    support    of 
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Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 
Permanent  nteat  ladder  attached. 
Sise  8x20  .  .  $114.  IS 
"10x24  .  .  163.40 
^••12x26  .  .  209.80 
Oth«r  Bleea  In  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75266 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported Regristerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AVER  Ac  McKINNEY 
3M  Cheatnut  St.  PhiU..  Pa. 


duced  and  returned  to  the  fields  direct- 
ly from  the  stable. 

Our  total  expenses  aggregated  $2,- 
917.78  and  were  ddstrtbuted  In  this 
manner:  Interest  on  the  cows  and  bull 
for  one  year,  $150;  interest  on  the  grosa 
investment     in     land»     buildings    and 


Now,  with  the  beginning  of  May,  we 
find  It  necessary  to  lower  our  prices 
again  on  account  of  the  situation  the 
country  over.  The  price  agreed  upon 
and  approved  by  the  Food  Admlnlstra^ 
tion  Is  6%  cents  f.o.b.  Philadelphia  for 
4  percent  milk.  Receiving  station  prices 


Don't  Guess  About  Cows 

>^»ra  Ab«Ht  tke  Prontakle  Par*  Br«4 

n^  HOLSTEINS 

*V  Mill  You'll  learn  how  to  fet  the  nooat 
milk  and  Buttar-fat  at  tbe  lowcat  ooat,  tbe  inform*- 
tlon  In  free.    Write  to 

THE   HOL8TEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 
OP    AMERICA.    Box    S70.    BratUeboro.   Vt. 


SWIKS. 

Of     ^      Btoom*!  etaoloe.  farrowed  Anc.  M, 
•   1«   Vi^A    l*l«.    Mo.  84SU  Tol  «.    Larca  iTtUr* 
pnre  wblte  pic*  to  bla  credit,    enra 
breeder.   Do  not  want  to  Inbreed.welfbt  about  400  iba., 
1160:  alao  •  weeka  old  pica.  flS. 

H.  L..  rrlBMll.  m.  «.  W«etaalaa««r,  ■«. 

''HAMPSHIRES*' 

Amy  M*-   tTM  ttreolar.    &1m  BalU  Cr*a 

Ae«r«dltod  h«r4  SttltWrtii  QaarnMrt 
!<••«••  Lawa  twm,  MrMa-RM^,  ■•>?.  Pa. 


JS^beS!  Berkshire  Sows  SSST. 

of  twenty  on  April  lat.     Better  reaarT*  wbat  ron  will 

want.  w.  r.  HearABBAif.  nrmwiM,  ra. 

Ca*  CaIa  t-waaka  old  big  tfpe  Poland  Cblna  pica.  Tb« 
■*■  **>■  beat  of  breeding.  Canaell  la  paira,  not  akin. 
To  be  dellTered  f.  o.  b.  mf  ezpreeaoflloa  at  Ilk  each  pi*. 
Order  aooa-    H.  H.  DarU,  B.  O.  I,  Ml.  Vlotory,  Ohio. 


as  you  know,  are  calculated  on  this 
basis,  less  the  freight  and  receiving 
t^tation  charge  of  23  cents  per  hundred 
i.ounds,  or  %  cent  per  quart  All  the 
large  Philadelphia  dealers,  representa- 
tive smaller  ones  and  a  large  number 
of  condenseries  have  all  agreed  to  this 
price. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  King  has 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk  in  Philadelphia. 
Four  and  one-quarter  cents  per  quart 
has  been  approved  by  the  Pood  Adminis- 
tration as  a  fair  average  allowance  for 
this  service  at  the  present  time.  This 
covers  all  pasteurization,  bottling,  de- 
livery and  other  city  expenses.  It  is 
tlie  lowest  of  any  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try. During  May  and  June  the  retail 
price  will  remain  at  12  cents  and  the 
dealers  will  get  5%  cents  per  quart, 
ppread  between  the  buying  and  selling 
price,  or  1  cent  more  than  the  approved 
average.  The  Food  Administration  has 
granted  them  %  cent  of  this  for  hand- 
ling the  usual  surplus  of  their  dairies. 
The'  remaining  ^,  cent  per  quart  or 
23  cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be 
applied  to  the  price  to  be  paid  the  pro- 
ducers during  some  future  months  as 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the 
supply  of  by-product  dairy  feeds  for 
next  winter  will  not  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  many  large 
buyers  are  now  giving  orders  for  next 
•winter.  The  use  of  low-grade  feeds 
seems  to  be  increasing.  They  are  often 
bought  at  prices  relatively  much  higher 
tiian  the  cost  of  better  goods.  Other 
fitandard  products,  such  as  gluten, 
hominy,  linseed  meal,  brewers'  grains, 
and  high  grade  cotton  seed  meal  (test- 
ing 36  to  41  percent)  are  sometimes 
sold  in  mixed  feeds  at  an  unfair  ad- 
vance above  market  prices. 

Look  over  your  herd  for  cows  whose 
average  production  of  milk  will  not 
Justify  keeping  them  longer.  Never 
could  they  be  sold  to  better  advantage. 
Weigh  each  cow's  milk,  or  If  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  join  a  Cow  Test- 
ing Association,  so  as  to  know  with  ac- 
curacy Just  which  cows  they  are. 


N.  J.  Dairymen  Discuss  Problems 
Representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were 
present  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Trenton.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  State  Depart- 
nient  of  Agriculture  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Dairymen^'s  ABsodatlon  In 
furnishing  assistance  in  studying  mar- 
liet  milk  conditions  and  educating  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  in  the  pro- 
duction and   use  of  dairy  products. 

The  greater  part  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  perfecting  the  organization 
of  the  association  and  planning  Its 
^ork.  A  large  number  of  representar 
tlve  dairymen  from  different  parts  of 
the  state  were  present,  and  they  went 
on  record  as  pledging  themselves  to 
meet  the  world's  need  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts as  far  as  the  mountihg  costs  of 
'eed  and  labor  and  other  production 
costs  will  permit.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  use 
of  dairy  products,  as  they  furnish  the 
cheapest  source  of  animal  food  avail- 
able, and  are  Indispensable  to  the 
P^'oper  development  of  Infants.  Also, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  that  all  farm- 
er* be  urged  to  plant  only  tested  seed 
com. 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association  is 
a  young  organization,  but  its  members 
*»ave  started  on  a  program  of  work 
ttat  promises  to  do  much  for  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  state. 


A  Prominent  Breeder  Dies 

Another  of  America's  veteran  breed- 
ers has  answered  the  last  roll  call.  Mr. 
Henry  N.  McKlnney,  of  the  firm  of  Ayer 
&  McKlnney,  prominent  as  the  owners 
of  Merldale  Jerseys,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  In  New  York  on  Sunday, 
April  28th. 

Mr.  McKInncy's  career  was  marked  by 
many  distinguished  achievements.  His 
parents  were  missionaries  in  South 
Africa.  He  was  born  in  Natal  on  Dec.  8, 
1849,  and  as  a  lad  came  to  America  to  be 
educated,  but  soon  pushed  Into  com- 
mercial life  and  acquired  a  book  pub- 
lishing business  of  his  own.  In  1875 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs  N.  W. 
Ayer  ft  Son,  Advertising  Agents,  Phila- 
delphia. Three  years  later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Arm,  and  aided  aggres- 
sively in  making  that  house  the  largest 
advertising  agency  in  the  world. 

His  keen  business  perception  and  fer. 
tile  mind  won  for  him  recognition  as  the 
"dean  of  advertising  builders."  Per- 
haps   his   most    widely    known    produc- 


tion is  "Uneeda  Biscuit,"  but  this  was 
only  one  of  many  very  large  advertis- 
ing developments  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible. 

As  Mr.  McKlnney  and  Mr.  Ayer 
worked  together  in  the  early  days  of 
advertising  history,  so  were  they  as- 
sociated in  the  early  days  of  Jersey 
breeding  in  America.  Merldale  Jerseys 
became  a  working  herd  at  Meredith, 
New  York,  in  1888,  and  today  are  known 
as  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  oldest  breeding  herds  in  the 
country.  In  1890  Mr.  McKlnney  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  serving  that  organi- 
zation as  Vice  President  in  1892-93  and 
as  director  from  1892  to  1894.  In  1911, 
he  removed  to  New  York  to  direct  the 
business  of  N.  W.  Ayer  ft  Son  In  that 
city.  During  recent  years  he  had  been 
unable  to  give  close  attention  to  herd 
and  farm  interests,  but  he  never  lost  his 
liking  for  the  Jersey  cow,  nor  did  he 
forget  his  multitude  of  friends  in  Jer- 
sey circles. 

Mr.  McKlnney  was  a  man  of  large 
vision,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Meri- 
dale  herd  was  soundly  built.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  quotation  from  the  Denver 
Times  of  April  5,  1890,  Illustrates  his 
habitual  soundness  of  Judgment  and 
promptness  of  action:  "Mr.  H.  N,  Mc- 
Klnney, of  the  firm  of  Ayer  ft  McKln- 
ney, yesterday  bought  Baron  von  Rich- 
tofen's  herd  of  Jerseys,  103  head  in  all, 
for  $50,000.  The  herd  will  be  Uken  to 
Meredith.  New  York,  next  montli.  Mr. 
McKlnney  has  secured  a  prize." 

This  was  the  largest  purchase  of 
blooded  stock  made  In  America  to  that 
date.  The  transaction  attracted  na- 
tional attention.  The  significance  of 
the  deal  and  its  effect  upon  the  future 
of  Merldale  Jerseys,  are  apparent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  purchase 
preserved  intact  the  line-bred  St.  I^m- 
bert  animals  of  Baron  von  Richtofens 
famous  Pomona  herd,  and  united  them 
with  the  line-bred  Jerseys  of  the  same 
family  already  owned  at  Meridale 
Farms.  The  deal  made  Merldale  Jer- 
seys the  largest  herd  In  the  country  of 
that   breed.   . 

Mr.  McKlnney  possessed  a  wonder- 
ful capacity  for  making  friends.  Quick 
enthusiasm  combined  with  tenacity  of 
purpose  made  him  a  forceful  character 
in  the  breeding  and  the  advertising 
worlds.  Out  of  one  of  the  struggles 
of  their  early  years,  he  and  Mr.  Ayer 
developed  the  expression  "Keeping 
Everlastingly  at  it  Brings  Success,"  now 
Bo  familiar  to  the  business  world  as  the 


slogan  of  the  house  of  N.  W.  Ayer  ft 
Son — and     likewise    a    peculiarly    apt 
motto  for  a  breeding  enterprise. 
Amid  the  exacting  demands  of  an  en- 


frossing  business  life.  My.  McKlnnej 
found  time  for  much  religious  work. 
His  life  affords  a  high  example  of 
human  conduct. 


Stop  wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  com  crop. 
Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 


silo  is  a  crop  sav- 
ings bank — a  bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.  Many  silos 
have  paid  for  them- 
selves in  one  season. 
After  that  they  retum 
100  per  cent  profit 
yearly. 


Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

— ^because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof ,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent 

Write  for  Bulletins  Nos,  55  and  56,   They  are  free 

for  the  asking, 

PORHAND  CEMENT  .ASSOCIAn^f 

Auanta  Hvlvna  M>nneapoIi«i 

V..nica(^  Indianapolis  NtfiwYork 

Dallas  Kansas  City  Parlc«rsl>ui|^ 

D*n-y«r  MilwauL**  PltUlaur^ 


Salt  UU  City 
Oan  Francisco 
Seatth 


WasKin^ton^DC 

Corvcrei^G^T  Permeuience 


Beautiful  Chrysanthemums 


5— V  A  R I ETI E  S-5 

Proclaimed  by  ETcrybody  as 

Tht  Qiifw  of  liitymw  Flowtrt 

For  massive  blooms,  grandeur  of 
color,  ease  of  culture  and  certainty 
of  flower,  either  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  there  are  no  plants  that 
will  surpass  them  and  but  few  their 
equal.      The  endeavor  of  nearly  all 

f growers  has  been,  in  late  years,  to 
ntroduce  varieties  which  will  pro- 
duce the  larf^est  and  finest  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of 
these  varieties  that  our  collection  is 
made  up. 

Colors:  Red,  Pure  White,  Gol- 
den Yellow,  Snow  White  and  Pink. 

This  collection  of  Five  "Mums" 
will  be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to 
any  person  sending  us  one  new 
yearly  subscription  to  this  magazine 
at  50  cents. 

AU  plant  a  guaranteed  to   rmaeh 
you  in  good  condition. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadolpliia,  Pa. 
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Jerseys  Sell  for  New  Record  Prices 

A  new  record  price  for  Jerseys  was 
made  at  a  New  York  sale  on  May  2, 
when  Wm.  Ross  Proctor,  of  New  York, 
paid  110,000  for  an  Imported  cow,  Ox- 
ford's Briar  Flower.  The  best  previous 
price  paid  for  a  Jersey  cow  was  $7,000. 
At  the  same  sale  the  60  head  offered 
fiold  for  over  $1000  each,  thereby  making 
another  record.  These  cows  were  part 
of  an  Importation  of  95  which  had  been 
reduced  to  60  by  the  sinking  of  a  ship 
on  which  35  animals  were  coming 
across. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

(Concluded  from  pa^e  194) 

And  the  more  of  this  work  we  P.  I.  O.s 
do  the  more  time  our  fathers  and  broth- 
ers and  the  other  men  will  have  to  work 
In  the  fields.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it 
that  way? 

I  feel  pretty  sure  you  are  all  working 
In  the  gardens  or  having  a  "war  garden" 
as  some  people  call  tt. 

I  want  you  to  write  me  all  about  it. 
Tell   me   what  kind   of   vegetables  you 
like  to  plant  and  take  care  of  best. 
Your  loving  , 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

When  I  read  about  the  wonderful 
doing's  of  the  Womans'  Land  Army, 
I  think  of  the  many  ways  my  nieces 
are  helping  with  the  outside  farm  work 
and  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  it.  For 
instance.  Lora  Rice  (Pennsylvania)  In 
a  letter  to  me  says: 

"I  will  tell  you  why  I  haven't  writ- 
ten, before  and  hope  you  will  excuse  me. 
It  is  just  the  time  to  tie  grapes,  and 
as  I  live  in  the  grape  belt,  I  have  been 
busy  tying.  I  haven't  got  through  yet 
but  I  couldn't  get  along  without  writ- 
ing to  you." 

Wilhelmina  Christopher  (Maryland) 
read  my  letter  about  the  Liberty  Loan 
parade  In  Philadelphia,  so  she  tells  me 
this  in  part  of  her  letter  -v 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  a  lovely 
time  we  had  in  Washington,  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  All  who 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  were  to  march  In 
the  parade.  Oh,  yes,  something  I  al- 
most forgot  to  tell  you  was  that  we 
got  the  Kaiser's  goat  there.  The  parade 
started  at  the  Capitol  and  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  in  front  of  the 
Treasury  and  White  House  which  are 
very  pretty  now.  I  guess  you  know 
who  we  saw  there;  If  you  don't  I  will 
tell  you,  it  was  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  The  President  burnt  his  hand 
while  inspecting  the  British  tank  which 
was  here.  I  have  bought  a  fifty  dollar 
Liberty  Bond.  In  the  parade  there  was 
a  very  large  liberty  bell  which  was 
drawn  by  twelve  people.  Then  there 
was  the  Kaiser's  funeral  and  the  nail 
makers  who  made  the  nails  for  the 
Kaiser's  coffin." 

I  remember  when  I  was  In  school  I 
used  to  like  to  write  original  poems. 
From  the  number  I  receive  In  the  P.  I. 
O.  mail  I  see  that  it  is  still  a  favorite 
thing  to  do.  It  is  a  good  thing,  too, 
because  It  makes  you  think  and  use 
different  words  to  express  the  same 
thought. 

Let's  see  who  can   finish  this  little 
poem: 
Uncle  George  sat  in   his  chair, 

(Thinking  hard  what  to  say) 
Rubbing   his   fingers   through   his   hair. 

Another  of  my  Maryland  nieces  would 
like  to  get  letters  from  P.  I.  O.  girl 
members.  Her  name  is  Carlia  Loller, 
and  if  you  send  me  a  letter  for  her, 
unsealed,  I  will  see  that  she  gets  It. 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  pag*  197) 

eyes.  Mr,  Orimshaw  shuffled  out  of  the 
door,  his  cane  rapping  the  floor  as  if  his 
arm  had  been  stricken  with  palsy  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Dunkelberg  turned  to  my  aunt, 
hlB  face  bcurlet,  and  muttered  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  disturbance  and  followed 
the  money-lender. 

I  remember  that  my  own  eyes  were 
wet  as  I  went  to  my  aunt  and  kissed  her. 
She  kissed  me— a  rare  thing  for  her  to 
do — and  whispered  brokenly  but  with  a 
smile:  "Well  go  down  to  the  poor- 
house  together,  Bart,  but  we'll  go 
honest." 

"Come     on,     Bart,"    Uncle    Peabody 


called  cheerfully,  as  he  walked  toward 
the  barnyar'd.  "Le's  go  an'  git  in  them 
bufnuts." 

He  paid  no  attention  to  our  visitors 
— neither  did  my  aunt,  who  followed  us. 
The  two  men  talked  together  a  moment, 
unhitched  their  horses,  got  into  their 
buggies  and  drove  away.  The  great  red 
rooster  had  stood  on  the  fence  eyeing 
them.  As  they  turned  their  horses 
and  drove  slowly  toward  the  gate,  he 
clapped  his  wings  and  crowed  lustily. 

"Give  it  to  'em,  ol'  Dick,"  said  Uncle 
Peabody  with  a  clap  of  his  hands.  "Tell 
'em  what  you  think  of  'em." 

At  last  the  Dunkelbergs  had  fallen — 
the  legendary,  incomparable  Dunkel- 
bergs! 

"Wal,  I'm  surprised  at  Mr.  Horace 
Dunkelberg  try  in'  to  come  it  over  us 
like  that — ayes!   I  be,"  said  Aunt  Deel. 

"Wal,  I  ain't,"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 
"Or  Grlmshaw  has  got  him  under  his 
thumb — that's  what's  the  matter.  You'll 
find  he's  up  to  his  ears  in  debt  to  Grim- 
shaw — prob'ly." 

As  we  followed  him  toward  the  house, 
he  pushing  the  wheelbarrow  loaded  with 
sacks  of  nuts,  he  added: 

"At  last  Grlmshaw  has  found  some- 
thin'  that  he  can't  buy  an'  he's  awful 
surprised.  Too  bad  he  didn't  learn  that 
lesson  long  ago." 

He  stopped  his  wheelbarrow  by  the 
steps  and  we  sat  down  together  on  the 


edge  of  the  stoop  as  he  added: 

"I  got  mad— they  kep'  piqkin'  on  me 
so — I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
We'll  start  up  ag'in  somewheres  if  we 
have  to.  There's  a  good  many  days' 
work  in  me  yet." 

As  we  carried  the  bags  to  the  attic 
room  I  thought  of  the  lodestone  and  the 
compass  and  knew  that  Mr.  Wright  had 
forseen  what  was  likely  to  happen. 
When  we  came  down  Uncle  Peabody 
said  to  me: 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  read  out 
of  a  book  one  night  about  a  man  sellin' 
his  honor?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "It's  one  o*  the 
books  that  Mr.  Wright  gave  us." 

"It's  somethin*  purty  common  sense," 
he  remarked,  "an'  we  stopped  and 
talked  it  over.  I  wish  you'd  git  the 
book  an'  read  it  now." 

I  found  the  book  and  read  aloud  the 
following  passage: 

"Honor  is  a  strange  commodity.  It 
can  not  be  divided  and  sold  In  part.  All 
or  none  is  the  rule  of  the  market.  While 
It  can  be  sold  in  a  way,  it  can  not  be 
truly  bought.  It  vanishes  in  the  trans- 
fer of  its  title  and  Is  no  more.  Who 
seeks  to  buy  It  gains  only  loss.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  distinguishes  man- 
hood from  property.  Who  sells  his 
honor  sells  his  manhood  and  becomes 
simply  a  thing  of  meat  and  blood  and 
bones — a  thing  to  be  watched  and  driven 


and  cudgelled  like  an  ox— for  he  has 
sold  that  he  can  not  buy,  not  if  all  the 
riches  in  the  world  were  his."  .    . 

A  little  silence  followed  the  worth 
Then  Uncle  Peabody  said 

"That's  the  kind  o'  stuff  In  our  gran- 
ary.  We've  been  reapin'  It  out  o'  the 
bookp  Mr.  Grlmshaw  scolded  about  a  lit- 
tle here  an'  a  little  there  for  years,  an' 
we  knew  it  was  good  wheat.  If  he  had 
books  like  that  in  his  house  me))l)e 
Amos  would  'a'  been  different.  An'  he'd 
'a'  been  different.  He  wouldn't  'a'  had 
to  come  here  tryln'  to  buy  our  houor 
like  you'd  buy  a  hoss." 

"Oh,  dear!"  Aunt  Deel  exclairaod 
wearily,  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes; 
"a  boy  has  to  have  somethin'  besides 
pigs  an'  cattle  an'  threats  an'  stones 
an'  hoss  dung  an*  cow  manure  to  take 
up  his  mind." 

Uncle  Peabody  voiced  my  own  feeling 
when  he  said: 

"I  feel  sorry,  awful  gorry,  for  that 
boy." 

We  spent  a  silent  afternoon  gathering 
apples.  After  supper  we  played  Old 
Sledge  and  my  uncle  had  hard  work  to 
keep  us  in  good  countenance.  We  went 
to  bed  early  and  I  lay  long  hearing  the 
autumn  wind  in  the  popple  leaves  and 
thinking  of  that  great  thing  which  had 
grown  strong  within  us,  little  by  little, 
in  the  candle-ilght. 

(Continued  next  issue.) 
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Look  for  this  Labd 
in  your  Rayntttr 


Double  Protection 


The  first  meaning  of  Raynster  is  protection. 
The  Raynster  Label  protects  you  in  buying. 
It  auurei  you  honest  money's  worth.  It  tells 
you  of  sturdy  materials  and  sound  workman- 
ship. It  makes  certain  the  protection  from 
rain  and  storm  that  you  expect  from  your 
Raynster  in  the  wearing. 

Provide  this  double  protection  today.  Get 
a  Raynster.  Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters. 
The  modern  efficiency -demand  makes  a 
weather-proof  coat  an  essential  Health,  com- 
fort and  economy  require  it. 

Protection  is  less  expensive  than  doctoxi* 
bills  or  spoiled  clothing. 


9  The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  largest  line 
of  weather-proof  clothing  made;  including  all 
kinds  of  heavy,  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  out- 
door workers;  single  and  double  texture  slip- 
ons;  featherweight  silks  and  cloth  Raynsters 
of  finest  woolens.  Some  of  them  are  splendid 
overcoats  and  ulsters  that  are  fine  for  driving 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Ask  for  your  Raynster  in  any  good  cloth- 
ing store.  Look  for  the  label  in  the  collar.  A 
Style  Book  will  be  mailed /^##  if  you'll  write 
for  it. 

There  is  a  Raynstei  for  tvery  member  ol 
the  family. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  SWINE 


DURING  the  coming  year  the  need  for  pork,  and 
pork  products,  will  grealily  Increase  as  the 
siiipplng  facilities  improve  so  that  a  greater  amount 
of  cured  pork  and  pork  products  can  be  sent  abroad. 
Reports  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  East  indicate 
that  a  greater  number  of 
pigs  are  being  raised 
than  in  previous  years. 
One  of  the  problems  with 
\;hich  the  eastern  farmer 
is  now  confronted  is  that 
of  how  to  increase  the 
supply  of  pork  without 
greatly  increasing  the 
cost  of  production  and 
without  enjcroachlng 
upon  the  grain  supply 
needed  for  human  con« 
Eumption.  This  prob- 
lem will  have  to  be  met 
very  largely  by  utilizing 
to  a  greater  extent  the 
non-edible  human  foods , 
and  converting  them 
Into  food  products  by 
feeding  them  to  swine. 
The  farmer  is  also  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of 
carrying  on  his  opera- 
tions during  the  summer 
with  the  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, especially  if  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  hire 
extra  labor  and  if  all 
feeds  must  be  purchased. 
To  do  this  successfully 
It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  definite  plan  that 
may  be  followed,  both 
as  to  the  source  of  feed 
supply  and  the  method 
of  management  in  feed* 
ing  the  hogs.     * 

In  order  to  properly 
develop  spring  pigs  for 
a  fall  and  winter  market, 
H  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  In  growing  condi- 
tion from  the  time  of 
I'lrth  until  they  are 
ready  for  market.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished 
by  liberal  feeding,  but 
care  must  be  exercised 
that  the  feeding  is  done 
^Q  a  manner  so  as  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of 
production.  The  liberal 
use  of  forage  .crops  In 
connection  with  swine 
growing  must  be  given 
serious  consideration  or 
the  swine  may  be  raised 

at  a  loss.  Forage  crops  should  be  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  in  order  that  grain  crops  may  be 
saved  for  human  food  and  also  because  of  difficulty 
encountered  In  securing  the  needed  grain,  owing 
to  the  general  scarcity  throughout  the  country. 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  some  forage  crops  on 
his  farm  that  may  be  used,  but  if  sufficient  crops 
have  not  been  provided,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant 


crops  for  late  summer  or  fall  pasture.  Any  of 
the  common  grass  crops  may  be  utilized.  Legumi- 
nous crops,  such  as  tlover  and  alfalfa,  should  be 
given  preference,  however,  because  of  the  food  nutri- 
ents   which    they    contain    and    because    swine    will 


relish  them  more  than  such  grasses  as  timothy  or 
red  top.     Blue  grass  pasture  can  be  used,  but  It  Is 
usually    lees    desirable^    espedlally    for    midsummer 
pasture,  than  the  other  plants  mentioned. 
One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  forage  crops  is  Dwarf 

Essex  rape.  This  can  be 
seeded  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  season  and  will 
supply  an  abundance  of 
forage  until  late  in  the 
fall.  It  haa  the  advan- 
tage of  being  Inexpen- 
sive and  grows  rapidly 
as  well  as  doing  well 
in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  land 
should  be  well  prepared, 
after  which  it  should  be 
seeded  at  the  rate  ef 
about  8  pounds  per  acre. 
It  is  ready  to  be  paa« 
turcd  when  from  8  to 
10  inches  in  height, 
and  can  be  used  nearly 
all  summer.  If  the  swine 
eat  It  down  closely  they 
should  be  turned  on  some 
other  pasture,  and  the 
rape  allowed  to  get  a 
new  start.  It  may  be 
well  to  have  alternate 
seedlngs  three  or  four 
weeks  apart  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  have 
a  good  growth  the  entire 
summer. 

Field  corn  may  be 
drilled  and  used  for  hog 
pasture,  although  the 
seed  Is  more  expensive 
and  docs  not  become  avail- 
able in  as  short  a  period 
of  time  as  Dwarf  Essex 
rape,  thus  having  no 
marked  advantage  over 
the  rape.  It  is  a  good  farm 
practice  to  seed  rape  lo 
the  corn  field  at  the  time 
of  the  last  cultivation  so 
as  to  provide  succulent 
protein  feed  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  corn  Is  to  be 
hogged  down  during  the 
fall.  If  It  is  not  hogged 
down.  It  can  go  back  on 
the  land  as  green  manure 
and  no  loss  is  encoun- 
tered. 

No  one  should  attempt 
to  grow  swine  on  forage 
crops  without  supple- 
menting such  crops  with 
a  definite  allowance  of 
grain.  If  young  growing 
pigs  are  put  on  forage  crops  without  grain,  they 
will  gain  very  little  In  weight  and  they  lose  in  con- 
dition and  thrift.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
hog's  system  is  not  capable  of  utilizing  large  amounts 
of  roughage,  or  at  least,  such  amounts  as  are  required 
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to   furnish   the  nutrieM^  to   properly   maintain   the  ▼■■• -r  #-»-»  .         ...  u     ^    i.  i  u      *  ^^ 

body    weight   and   .t*-Te   sal   timo   make   liberal  Womail  TamCS  thC  TraCtOF  ff  st. I   ,1  ;/'."''"%''''  ''ff'  '.'"'*  ^''''' 

^oii«   o^i««      a  ^1        t  ,  .  .  ^.-.Aw  A  A  V4.v^  wv/x  jf  she  can   save   the   horses   from   doing   it   In   mid- 

dally  gain,.     Some  swine  growers  make  a  practice  ^  NE  of  the  contributors  to  our  Women's  Exchange  summer's  sun.     She  also   plans  to  do  somo  of  the 

of  feeding  pigs  that  are  to  be  marketed  during  the  KJ    in   the  April   15   issue,   on   "Womans  Part  in  fall  plowing  with  it  and  the  belt  wo°k  lob.  whl^s 

fall  all  the  grain  that  they  will  eat  In  addition  to  Winning  the  War,"  told  of  how  she  Intended  to  use  have    been    s^    for    the    wlnt^    wTl"    he    suflTcr   f 

the   forage   crops.     This    is  desirable   when    grains  a  tractor  which  her  father  was  about  to  purchase  to  keen  her  and  the  mLhTne  1^  T^rfJ  ,.? 

are  cheap  or  where  It  is  essential  to  get  the  hogs  We   thought  that  our  readers  would   like  to   know  next  seasons  work  roMs  a  ound  """' 

ready  for  market  in  the  shortest  time.     During  the  how  she  made  out.  but  for  fear  she  would  be  too        Back  of  a  1   Mi^  M    H    m"s  achieven,«t,  .k 

fo^Hmlf  tbl"Lr'f '"  ?f  '™"'.  "  'f  r™  r°"°"'"='"  "'"'^°'  '»  "'""  »"»"'  "^^  '-''  «  »"*  --  -""""^  seem     to  be  1  moTaWor  us  •■me™  mir"      T 

to  limit  the  grain  ration  and  get  the  pigs  to  con-  a  success  out  of  It,  or  too  ashamed  If  she  was  meet-  one  of  the  long  undiscovered  melb^rs  of  the  "we, 

sume   as    much   forage   as   possible.     From   two   to  Ing  with  failure,  we  decided  to  go  see  her.     How  sex"-can  succjsfurhrdt  a  modern  el^lne^^^^^^ 

thee  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  live  weight  we   wish  ail  of  you  could  have  been   with  us  and  tor,  why  should  ^7  of  urheLartoI~?ul. 

dally  has  beeh  found  the  most  satisfactory  allowance  seen  the  true  American  spirit  which  we  found  In  Miss  the    spur    of    paTrfoHc   tmpulsrshe^a^    overcnl  • 


dally  gains  and  lower  the  cost  of 
production  as  compared  to  feed- 
ing grain  by  means  of  self  feeder 
or  hand  feeding  In  such  amounts 
as  the  swine  will  clean  up  twice 
dally. 

A  very  desirable  grain  ration 
to  feed  to  young  growing  pigs 
In  connection  with  forage  crops 
is  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  five 
parts,  wheat  middlings  two 
parts  and  tankage  one  part. 
The  allowance  of  corn  may  be 
gradually  Increased  as  the  pigs 
develop  In  weight.  If  tankage 
cannot  be  secured,  oil  meal 
may  be  substituted,  but  should 
be  fed  in  somewhat  greater 
amounts.  If  wheat  middlings 
cannot  be  obtained  it  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  ration  and 
quite  satisfactory  results  will 
be  secured. 

Brood  sows  may  be  carried 
through  the  summer  on  good  pas- 
ture, especially  If  they  are  In  fairly 
thrifty   condition   at  the  start.     If 


No  troublm  to  run  a  praetor,  »*  aaya  thi*  Ptnntylvania  girl 


ods  and  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  Increasing  one  farm's 
coming  food  supply.  Maybe  her 
achievements  will  be  the  deciding 
point  for  many  more  tractor  oper. 
ators — who  can  tell? — T.  H.  W. 

Lost  Motion 

^V.  F.  McSPARRAN 

ONE  of  the  most  expensive  Icaka 
in  mechanics  is  lost  motion. 
It  probably  reduces  mechanical 
efficiency  more  than  any  other 
single  factor.  So  In  farm  practice 
we  may  well  and  consistently  con- 
sider the  tremendous  expense  of 
lost  motion.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
course  in  the  factory,  in  the  store, 
on  the  railroads,  everywhere,  but 
we  farmers  are  most  concerned  In 
keeping  our  own  door  steps  clean, 
although  if  we  were  of  a  letalia- 
tory  disposition  and  desired  to 
straighten  out  all  the  other  fellows 
who  presume  to  dictate  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  we  farmers  should 


they  have  been  bred  for  fall  farrowing  ,t  may  be  In    the    Mexican    border   campaign    two   years    ago,  infallibly    follow,  Te   mghT  TeU   ^eiwh  re  nw 

pa     oMhe  geltionTerToT  Th  fr  t^ 'Z  "*  I."":;  T'f  '.'t  ''^"'"°"  '^"'"  ""*  "  ""^  "  "^^'  "-  ""^  ">-  "-"«"•  and  ask  for  fedfrrco^genTs 

^latched  fo    hat  thev  wtil  H\uHTT      TI,  T,""^  """  '^'  ""  ®-  '""""  '"  ^"""^^  »"*  '"  "»">'  «■"•  >«"""=»'  ^''P"''  »«  "«  Put  over  them  at  public 

,..h»r  .h!;  Z.    ,      !     '^  T  .  f    ^      *    ^  '°  "*'*"'  "'""*   ""^   "■*    ''^'•°»°    ""«»•     ««   "ad    "««"    h"  expense  In  the  altruistic  hope  of  reducing  their  lost 

rather  than  be  simply  maintained  at  normal  weight,  father's  right  hand  man  on  the  farm,  and  thi,  year,  motion                                                 reducing  their 

merwitlirbeing''bre7'forfall"farlwT:  T  '"""  '"'  '°  *"!, ""?""  '"  '"■"""'"*  "'"''•  ""  ^"^'^^        "  "  "<'""«"'  ><»'  -""o"  '<"  «>«  'a™"  *«  O""- 

r.  „      .  ,     i^      * .                        farrowing  they  can  were  greatly  missed.     Miss  M.  H.  M.,  however,  de-  feed   and   milk  an   unprofltable  cow  and  allow  her 

cSitrX;    Pra^t  rwlirTate' unv''ilS°"'  T  T'"T  '"  '"  ""  ""'  '"  "''''"'  "^^  """^  "-  '»  """"^  «"«  "-"  «'  the  oThJr  crthat  wou  d  pay 

yearly  cost  of   malntenrnce  ""'"'*"''    ''^»''    '"«  ^"'^  ">«  "»»»'  »">»<""  <"  '""^  fom  the  fa.m  this  to  keep  the  scrub  hog  In  place  of  the  good  one;  to 

Young   growmri^^s  that'  are  to  h.  ,..».      .  "'"•.  ,."    "  ""'  '^'^"^  ""'  ""=  «"""""  """  *""••  "«"*  »«  '""^  '»  "'"«"«  '"e  yield  and  Improve  the 

traders  should  be  develoned  on  ?„,,, .  t„         '^  .T     .  "  "'™  ""'  """  "'"■  '"*  ^""'""'-  "'""  ">«  <"""""  ""  "'«  "ops;  to  not  own  a  good  silo  and  All 

atTe"sre"  1^  str  TavrtheT^r'  at^  ^r  '^ir  ""  "'™-  ""*  "**"  "'-'  ^°'"*  """'  'V'^l  ""'"""7  "',  ""*'"*  "'  "^^^  ""  "°^^ 
°^"^     inmgs.  -^hen  he  builds  the  silo  to  not  have  It  located  and 


limited.  If  they  have 
access  to  all  the  grain 
they  will  consume  they 
will  likely  consume  more 
grain  than  Is  economi- 
cal, and  at  the  same  time 
become  too  fat  and  not 
grow  out  In  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Swine  on  forage  crops 
should  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  clean 
water  at  all  times,  so 
that  they  do  not  suffer 
during  the  hot  days.  If 
flowing  water  is  avail- 
able, It  provides  the  best 
means  of  getting  water 
for  hogs.  There  is  some 
danger,  however,  where 
it  is  a  public  stream,  of 
contamination  from  some 
other  hog  lot.  If  the 
water  is  supplied  in 
a  trough  they  should  be 


arranged  for  convenient 
filling  and  more  conveni- 
ent and  easy  feeding 
from.  It  is  lost  motion 
to  have  ill  fitting,  worn- 
out  collars  and  harness; 
tools  and  implements 
that  will  break  when  the 
rush  of  work  comes;  lack 
of  shade  in  the  pasture; 
lack  of  clean  water  for 
the  animals  to  drink. 

It  is  lost  motion  to 
have  one  blade  of  grass 
growlnf  where  there 
should  be  two  or  more,  or 
to  have  three  stalks  of 
corn  where  there  f.hould 
be  two;  to  have  the  per- 
tnanent  pasture  covere<I 
with  brush  and  stoner 
where  useful  grasseB 
might  be  growing.  I  need 
not  further  multiply  ex- 
amples   relative    to    the 


Piw,  on  foragm  in  fUld  of  Dwarf  Em.*  Rap»  at  P,nn,ylvania  StaU  ColUgo 

"h   trpor";;-  hoTtu'^ar^'Zld'e^  Twm    be  aslhfu  TTr  T  TT  '"  *""  "   "•  «•  "^  '"'^^'-  «»"  "^  "  toT'olen^'mu'c'h  r'aUl.:; 

necessary  to  provide  a  fence!  In  orde^' to ^7^=  t^  fn.  wL  JirT     »'"«'°«»"^'"-'™'-.  "ut  the  plow-  lost  motion  about  the  dwelling  where  the  wife  and 

hogs  within  a  planted  area     A  26.1"   woven  wire  tlr  Tr  furrow,  ^T  »'"'»"«\^'"«  ""e  had  gope  mother  Is  the  motive  power.     Here  there  should  al- 

hog   fence   Is   high   enough   to   turn   nraltlc^Mv   Ln  he  .«r!r^r       .„       .  ^l™'*"  "  """*  °"'^*  "''  ""'"  ^  P"""'-*  ">  »»«  "«»»•  "ork  and  worry  and 

hog.,  especially  ff  barbed  wire  irnalUd  ab^vl  the  command  o.„k,*;    ^*"'  ""  '°  '"'"""•''  '"  "^  »"»»  '"*  «">"«•  ««"»».  '•""»!  H'e  doe.  not 

last  strand  to  the  woven  f»ce      T  he  ar^a  Is  to  Zrm,  ui     t  ""^^      *'  ^""'^  ""  »"*  *"*  °°  '""«  '"  '"^  »»"  "«"•  ""^  ">»  »>e"«°«"  '"••■"  >«" 

be  used  only  temporary,  the  fe„':emaVb:c"::r:'cte"  ^:JTonTu  ^ZtVZTi^Z'" .rZ:'::^^     motion.-P«,n<..        

ItT.-e,rtr,":h'a:''.hJ:  Z\:::Z  Z  r.1.ne  t°hT;un''ntg  a'lLr;  "  r  *  ""'^  ""'''  ""^  ^"""'^  '«"'-  ■»  ^^^^^^^^^  -•  camps-Amen. 

during  hot  days  in  summer     Tree,  in  a  lot  usTallv  hut  .h^  wl.V.       .   ^  ^""v'"'  "  *  **"""■  '*"'"•  """   ""•    ■*"*"   ="emy.     Those   who   are   not    for 

provide  .ufflclent  .hade,  but  whTn  it  must  be  n".^  and  .t!  I     **'"°""*\"»  ""P  «"'  ""•>  '"e  work  America  are  against  hei^nemle.  all.     Those  who 

tided  It  can  u.u.lly  be  .ecurld  ^  erertlng  a  tern  It  1^  her  „,.„  . '**7  .^'  T'"  "*"  '"'  '»  ■"""•  '"  '<"«•  •*'«'"'  "'  «^*°  'n<i'«"e>>t  "e  Allens-allen 

,cJ^,^ 1"  "^      "*  °*  '  **"  "  '■  ""  P  *"  '•'"»'"•  "'■eat  this  year  with  the  to  American  Intereets.    Only  the  workers,  "comr^lwi 

(C-.l-i«i..„aM)  tractor.     Pulling  the  binder  1.  alway.  one  of  the  In  thto  great  «nt«-prl.e,"  bear  the  name-lAmerlc«... 
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THAT  the  American  Farmer  Is  getting  acquainted 
with  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  and  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  "Rural  Credits"  is  evi- 
denced by  the  April  statement  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  which  shows  that  $13,988,619  was  paid 
out  to  farmers  during  that  month  alone  by  the 
twelve  Land  Banks,  and  that  on  May  1st  the  total 
of  loans  made  by  these  Land  Banks  since  their 
establishment  had  reached  $91,951,886. 

In  comparison  with  the  billions  which  for  the 
first  time  In  our  lii^s  we've  become  accustomed  to 
roll  on  our  tongues  in  our  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  Liberty  Loans  and  other  war-time  finance, 
ninety-two  millions  doesn't  seem  much — mere  small 
ci lunge;  but  In  real  money  it's  quite  a  sum  and  pays 
for  a  lot  of  improvements  in  farm  buildings  and 
equipment.  Ninety-two  million  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  development  inevitably  must  mean  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  production,  and  a  substan- 
tial profit  to  the  farmers  who  are  having  the  use 
of  this  money. 

That  vastly  increased  sums  will  be  borrowed  by 
farmers  in  some  sections  of  the  country  during  this 
year  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the 
farmers  in  some  other  sections  do  not  appreciate, 
01  at  least  are  not  taking  advantage  of,  the  opp<v*- 
tunltles  which  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  offers 
til  em.  For  while  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Land  Bank 
hii.s  paid  out  about  $15,500,000  to  the  farmers  In  its 
territory,  and  Spokane  (Wash.),  Omaha  (Neb.), 
and  Wichita  (Kans.)  follow,  in  the  order  uamed, 
in  nearly  as  large  amounts,  the  two  north  eastern 
t>Huk8,  Springfield  (Mass.)  and  Baltimore  (Md.), 
liave,  together,  paid  out  only  about  $6,300,000. 

To  be  sure,  farmers  in  western  sections  where 
I'i -al  rates  of  Interest  are  very  high,  find  a  greater 
advantage  in  the  moderate  and  uniform  rate  charged 
^y  the  Land  Banks,  than  do  those  in  the  east  where 
1'^*  al  interest  rates  are  more  moderate,  and  where 
under  some  conditions  they  can  borrow  at  home 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cheaply.  But  in  every  sec- 
tion the  Land  Banks  present  some  advantages  that 
siiould  not  be  overlooked  and  we  here  in  the  east 
should  be  utilizing  them  more  than  we  are.  Our 
home  banks  will  loan  us  money  on  short  time  notes 
\^hlch  will  take  care  of  our  needs  for  investment 
fiiat  will  bring  a  prompt  return  and  permit  early 
repayment;  but  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  offer 
<H  money  on  long  time  mortgages)  with  a  system  of 
^iadual  repayment,  which  gives  us  the  chance  to 
invest  In  improvements  In  our  plant — better  build- 
ings, labor  saving  machinery,  land  improvement 
:ind  the  like — which,  while  they  do  not  yield  an 
immediate  return  sufllclent  to  refund  the  debt  in- 
curred, offer  a  iure  return  in  the  lonff  run.  and  open 
the  way  to  prospority  which  has  been  barred  to  some 
^f  us  by  lack  of  capital. 


On  the  last  page  of  this  paper  is  a  Government 
announcement  concerning  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  which  are  issued  on  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gages given  by  farmers  for  loans,  and  the  sale  of 
which  to  the  public  provides  money  for  more  loans. 
This  announcement  gives  a  very  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  understandable,  idea  of  the 
whole  system.  Read  it — and  then  ponder  carefully 
whether  you  and  your  neighbors  are  letting  an  oi>> 
portunity  slip. 

EowABD  T.  Walker. 

Nothing  ia  as  utual;  why  eat  aa  usual t 

Gtm  on  Shoulder  or  Silo  on  Farm 

OUR  first  year  of  the  war  under  modern  condi- 
tions has  taught  us  many  things  and  shown  us 
how  things  could  be  done  which  we  believed  be- 
fore were  impossible.  Indiana  is  now  planning 
to  have  erected  10,000  new  silos  within  her  boun- 
daries this  year.  This  number,  according  to  pre- 
vious rate  of  increase,  could  not  possibly  be  built 
this  year,  but  by  launching  a  state  campaign  or 
a  "drive,"  as  we  have  come  to  call  such  efforts,  more 
than  likely  the  number  will  not  only  be  attained 
but  surpassed.  The  Indiana  State  Council  of  De- 
fence, the  State  Committee  on  Food  Production  and 
Conservation,  the  Extension  Department  of  Purdue 
University,  County  Agricultural  Agents,  farm  and 
daily  press,  builders  of  various  makes  of  sUos, 
hundreds  of  patriotic  farmers,  bankers  and  mer- 
chants  have  all  united  to  make  this  a  banner  silo 
year  in  their  state.  Each  county  has  been  allotted, 
according  to  its  dairy  and  stock  interests,  the  num- 
ber of  silos  it  is  counted  oo  to  have  erected  and 
each  of  the  91  county  agents  in  the  state  have  their 
county  and  township  silo  organizations  to  see  that 
the  plans  are  carried  out.  The  slogan  adopted  for 
the  campaign  is,  "If  you  can't  put  a  gun  on  your 
.  shoulder,  put  a  silo  on  your  farm."  If  Indiana 
thinks  this  highly  of  silos,  what  about  us  farther 
east?  Surely  every  previous  argument  in  favor  of 
silos  is  still  good  today  and  additional'  reasons  ex- 
ist why  there  should  be  a  silo  on  every  farm  where 
live  stock  is  kept.  Don't  say  you  have  invested 
all  your  money  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  can't  afford  it. 
Go  to  your  banker  with  the  bonds  as  security  for  a 
loan  to  pay  for  the  silo.  The  money  then  will  cost  you 
not  more  than  two  percent,  and  you  won't  have  to 
be  bothered  hunting  an  endorser  for  a  note — Uncle 
Sam's  note  will  satisfy  the  bank.  Look  into  this 
plan  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 

Better  eat  a  com  dodger  than  be  one. 

Seventeen  Million  Lenders 

A  FEW  days  ago.  the  official  result  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  announced,  and 
since  all  of  us  were  interested  in  it  the  figures 
are  important.  Approximately  one  person  out  of 
every  six  in  this  country,  or  a  total  of  17,000,000 
people,  bought  bonds.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  third  issve  which  could  be  sold,  so 
instead  of  the  three  billion  dollars  ask«d  for  $4,- 
170,019,650  were  received.  Bonds  of  the  first  Issue 
were  sold  one  year  ago  to  approximately  4,500,- 
000  people,  while  last  October  about  9,500.000  people 
bought  bonds  of  the  second  issue.  The  way  the 
nation  has  realized  its  responsibility  and  rlnen  to 
its  opportunity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more 
people  bought  the  third  bond  issue  than  the  total 
number  who  invested  in  the  two  previous  issues. 
What  is  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  country 
people  have  been  given  credit  this  time  for  doing 
their  full  share  of  the  buying. 

We  have  become  accustomed  lately  to  speak  in 
terms  of  billions  of  dollars  rather  than  millions, 
but  we  cannot  adequately  comprehend  what  they 
mean.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  got  any 
idea  of  how  we  stand  in  the  matter  of  war  finance. 

The  London  Economist  for  February  places  the 
total  gross  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  $27,636,000,000. 
The  French  Minister  of  Finance  in  presenting  the 
budget  of  1918  estimated  the  public  debt  of  France 
on  December  31,  1918,  at  $22,227,000,000.  The  public 
debt  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  1917  is  estimated  at 
about  $6,676,000,000.  The  debts  of  the  Central 
Powers  are  estimated  as  follows:  Germany,  $25,- 
408,000.000;  Austria,  $13,314,000,000;  and  Hungary. 
$5,704,000,000. 

Comparable  with  these  figures  is  our  public  debt 
of  about  $8,000,000,000  (Hay  1st).  According  to  figures 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  more  than 
half  of  this  amount  has  been  loaned  to  our  allies. 


and  will  be  repaid  to  us.  The  rest  of  It  is  being 
spent  for  war  purposes  and  a  large  part  of  it 
is  going  for  things  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
this  country  when  the  war  is  finally  won.  Never 
again  will  this  country  have  to  depend  on  foreign 
vessels,  for  instance,  to  carry  our  products.  With 
the  merchant  marine  such  as  we  will  have  after 
the  war,  American  products  will  be  carried  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  and  receive  in  exchange  every- 
thing we  de«ire.  The  immense  manufacturing  plants 
being  established  will  to  a  large  extent  find  profit- 
able use  after  the  war. 

//  you  have  a  sweet-tooth — pull  it. 

Win  the  War  for  Permanent  Peace 

FOR  two  days.  May  16  and  17,  a  convention  which 
attracted  world  wide  attention  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  auspices  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  of  which  Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  la 
president.  Every  state  In  the  Union  was  represented 
by  delegates.  Governors  and  former  governors  of 
thirty-four  states  were  here  and  held  one  special 
session  in  Independence  Hall  where  they  pledged 
th§ir  utmost  endeavor  to  "carry  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious end,  to  resist  all  compromise  and  repudiate 
all  offers  of  peace  that  will  leave  Germany  and  her 
allies  unchastened  and  unsubdued  again  to  menace 
the  peaceful  development  of  independent  peoples 
and  hinder  the  coming  of  a  world  ruled  by  Justice." 

The  theme  of  all  the  speeches,  made  by  Eome  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  in  this  country  on  war  sub- 
jects, was  not  peace  at  any  price  but  only  peace 
which  will  come  by  a  complete  destruction  of  Prus- 
sian militarism.  Enthusiasm  for  the  war  ran  high 
and  time  and  time  again  the  speakers  had  to  wait 
until  the  applause  died  out  before  continuing  with 
their  addresses. 

The  convention  was  ended  Friday  evening  with 
an  "allied  war  dinner,"  attended  by  2000  persons. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  seven  large  dining  halls 
In  two  hotels  to  accommodate  them  and  when  they 
finished  eating,  the  tables  were  removed  from  the 
largest  room  in  each  hotel  so  that  all  could  hear 
the  speakers,  who  interchanged  between  the  two  hotels. 
France  was  represented  by  her  Ambassadpr  to  this 
country.  Jules  Jusserand;  England,  by  Sir  George 
Adam  Smith,  head  of  Aberdeen  University.  Scotland, 
who  took  the  place  of  Lord  Reading,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, called  by  a  previous  engagement  to  Toronto; 
Italy,  by  General  Qugllelmotti,  of  the  Italian  mili- 
tary commission  to  this  country,  and  the  United 
States,  by  Ex-Presldent  William  H.  Taft,  Alton  B. 
Parker  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels. 

A  significant  fact  brought  out  by  the  convention 
is  that  our  greatest  advocates  of  peace  have  ceased 
to  be  pacifists.  A  peace  which  only  allows  time  for 
preparation  for  another  world  conflict  woulj  be  no 
peace  at  all.  The  only  way  to  escape  a  plague  is  to 
stamp  it  out,  not  to  bow  to  it.  So  long  as  a  nation 
or  a  group  of  nations  regards  treaties  only  as  scraps 
of  paper  there  remains  nothing  to  do  but  to  over* 
come  them  with  force  and  then  form  a  league  of 
nations  strong  enough  to  prevent  another  outbreak 
such  as  this  world  war.  This  is  the  present  policy 
of  the  League — as  of  every  patriotic  individual 
American. 

Better  late  than  never  to  sign  food  pledge. 

'  Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  943,  "Haymaking,"  just  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  contains  much  timely  ad- 
vice on  the  crop  which  still  has  a  billion  dollar  value 
on  the  farm.  The  bulletin  is  fully  illustrated  and 
tells  many  ways  of  saving  time  and  labor  in  handling 
hay. 

"Cereal  Smuts  and  the  Disinfection  of  Seed  Grain." 
is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  939.  It  con- 
tains  28  pages  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Directions 
for  all  the  cereals  are  given  in  the  bulletin,  so  even 
if  it  is  too  late  for  this  year's  oats  and  com  it  is 
worth  having  for  the  wheat,  rye  and  millet  still  to 
be  planted. 

"Some  Common  Disinfectants,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  926.  and  "The  Disinfection  of  Stalks."  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  954,  are  up-to-date  and  revised  edtions 
of  similar  named  ones  issued  some  time  ago.  Each 
of  them  contains  12  pages  and  have  much  valuable 
information  for  every  stock  raiser.  It  is  given  in  a 
style  which  anyt)ody  who  can  read  can  understand. 

Ahy  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Garden  Notes  for  June 


V/.  F.  MASSEY 


Here  In  southern  Maryland  we  stop 
cutting  asparagus  early  In  June,  and 
the  middle  of  June  should  be  the  stop- 
ping date  in  most  sections  north  of  us. 
Then,  the  plants  should  not  only  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  undisturbed,  but 
should  be  well  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
for  the  size  of  the  shoots  next  spring 
will  depend  largely  on  the  vigor  of  the 
growth  made  this  summer.  Keep  the  bed 
clean  of  weeds  and  scatter  nitrate  of 
soda  lightly  between  the  rows. 

LIMA   BEANS. 

The  lima  beans  are  apt  to  start  their 
Btems  and  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  poles 
or  other  support,  and  they  should  be 
gone  over  carefully  and  started  to  twine. 
There  are  now  many  varieties  of  the 
large  lima,  which  vary  mainly  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  have  been  bred. 
These  are  better  adapted  to  the  more 
northern  sections.  Down  here,  we  find 
that  we  get  heavier  crops  from  the 
small  lima  and  the  thick  or  Potato  lima, 
Henderson's  bush  lima  belongs  to  the 
small  lima  class.  In  fact  it  is  smaller 
than  the  climbing  variety  of  the  small 
lima,  Burpee's  Fordhook  is  the  best  of 
the  bush  varieties.  It  belongs  to  the 
Potato  lima  class.  There  have  been  ef- 
forts  to  produce  a  bush  variety  of  the 
large  white  lima  bean,  but  no  success- 
ful one  has  been  brought  out.  The 
limas  may  still  be  planted  early  in  the 
month. 

Plant  a  row  of  string  beans  as  fast 
as  the  last  one  planted  is  well  up.  This 
will  keep  a  constant  succession.  Bur- 
pee's Green  Pod  Stringless  is  a  good 
green  one  and  the  Celestial  is  one  of 
the  best  wax  varieties  and  an  abundant 
and  long  continued  bearer. 

Plant  a  row  or  two  of  Stowell  Ever- 
green corn  every  two  weeks  till  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  so  as  to  have  ears  In  good 
order  till  frost.  When  the  earliest, 
Buch  as  Golden  Bantam,  ears  have  been 
used,  pull  up  the  stalks  at  once  and  get 
in  succession  crops  of  some  sort. 

CELERY. 

In  the  north,  where  early  celery  can 
be  grown,  the  plants  should  now  be  set 
and  growing.  I  noticed  that  the  garden- 
ers at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  set  the  plants 
In  rowB  about  two,  feet  apart  and  not 
over  six  inches  in  the  rows  and  then 
pack  stable  manure  thickly  between  the 
rowB  and  never  cultivate  but  keep  weeds 
pulled  out,  and  have  the  Skinner  over- 
head irrigation  pipes.  The  blanching 
is  done  by  setting  planks  on  edge  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows.  In  our  climate 
this  celery  would  rot  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  young  plants  for  the  late  fall  and 
winter  crop  should  now  be  transplanted 
into  new  beds  and  given  room  to  develop 
an  abundance  of  lateral  roots  so  that 
they  will  be  more  easily  transplanted  to 
their  final  bed  or  row.  In  most  of  our 
territory  the  middle  of  July  will  be 
early  enough  for  the  final  setting,  while 
in  our  section  the  first  of  August  is 
better. 

A  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  ol  soda 
scattered  around  the  hills  of  cucumberB, 
squashes  and  canteloupes  will  help 
wonderfully,  and  nothing  will  give  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment than  the  same  treatment. 

Sow  seed  for  winter  varieties  of  cab- 
bage. I  sow  the  Drumhead  Savoy  be- 
cause  of  iu  fine  quality,  but  you  can 
fet  larger  heads  with  Bome  of  the 
Drumhead  and  the  late  Flat  Dutch 
rarleties.  Danish  Ball  Head  is  excellent 
for  the  lighter  soils.  It  has  been  re- 
ported aa  not  thriving  well  in  limestone 
■oila. 

Bruaaela  sproaU  from  BMd  sown  now 


will  come  in  with  the  frost  and  they 
are  better  after  touched  with  frost  than 
earlier. 

EGO   PLANTS. 

The  first  of  June  is  usually  early 
enough  to  set  out  egg  plants,  if  good 
strong  plants  are  at  hand.  Mine  now 
(May  9)  are  in  four  inch  pots  and  will 
be  kept  under  glass,  or  where  glass  can 
be  quickly  run  over  them  till  the  soil 
is  permanently  warm.  Then,  turned 
out  of  the  pots  with  unbroken  balls, 
they  will  grow  right  off.  In  our  light 
sandy  soil  I  find  that  after  setting  out 
egg  plants  it  Is  well  to  spread  old  rot- 
ten manure  on  the  surface  between  the 
rows,  for  no  plants  suffer  more  quickly 
from  drought  than  the  egg  plant.  In 
shallow  cultivation  this  manure  is 
merely  stirred  about  and  acts  as  a  mulch 
to  retain  moisture  below  It. 

Mix  one  part, of  lead  arsenate  powder 
with  50  parts  of  air  slaked  lime.  Mix 
very  completely,  so  that  some  of  the 
poison  Is  In  every  part  of  the  mixture. 
Punch  an  old  tomato  can  full  of  holes  In 
the  botton;,  and  you  can  use  it  to  dust 
the  poison  over  the  early  potatoes  and 
egg  plants,  which  are  equally  attacked 
by  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  In  some 
seasons  they  swarm  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  use  it  on  tomatoes 
also.  Of  course  where  these  are  grown 
on  a  large  scale,  spraying  will  be  done 
by  horse  power,  and  the  poison  put  Into 
liquid  form.  The  dusting  must  be  re- 
peated when  washed  off  by  rain.  Here, 
and  in  many  other  sections,  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  buds  appear  on  the  grape 
vines  and  on  the  roses,  the  rose  chafers 
appear  In  vast  numbers,  and  if  not 
checked  they  will  destroy  every  flower 
on  the  grapes  and  all  the  bloom  of 
roses  and  deutzlas.  Spray  with  lead 
arsenate  one  pound  to  25  gallons  of 
water  and  two  gallons  of  corn  syrup. 
I  try  to  get  the  plants  covered  before 
they  swarm  In,  so  that  the  poison  is 
there  ready  for  them. 

SWEET    POTATOES. 

Set  sweet  potato  plants  In  shallow 
ridges  three  feet  apart  and  15  Inches  in 
the  rows.  An  abundant  supply  of  acid 
phosphate  in  the  beds  is  essential  and 
a  little  old  rotten  manure.  The  Hay  man, 
called  Southern  Queen  in  some  sections, 
is  the  earliest  and  most  productive,  but 
it  is  better  suited  southward  than  in 
the  north  where  a  dry  potato  is  wanted, 
because  It  is  common  to  steam  or  boil 
them,  which  is  never  d«ne  In  the  south 
where  the  soft  and  sugary  yam  sorts 
are  preferred.  The  Big  Stem  Jersey 
is  suited  to  northern  taste  and  cooking. 

"When  some  early  crop  like  lettuce  is 
out  of  the  way,  the  leeks  that  have  been 
started  in  a  frame  can  be  transplanted. 
I  set  them  in  open  furrows  and  work 
the  soil  to  them  till  level,  bo  as  to  get 
a  strong  and  long  white  shank  by 
winter.  Parsnips  and  salsify  which 
have  been  sown  early  should  be  thinned 
out,  parsnips  to  three  inches  and  salsify 
to  two  inches.  Here  and  southward  it  is 
now  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  to 
keep  from  having  them  overgrown. 

Cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  striped 
DiabrotIca  beetle  Just  as  they,  come 
through  the  ground.  Keep  the  plants 
revered  with  the  lead  arsenate  and  lime 
powder  as  soon  as  they  show.  Later 
the  spotted  DiabrotIca  appears  on  the 
leaves  and  should  get  the  dust.  This 
brood  will  lay  eggs  about  the  base  of 
the  plants  and  the  larvae  hatch  out  and 
bore  Into  the  stems  of  the  plants,  de- 
stroying them.  Get  some  of  the  poison 
about  the  base  of  the  plants  mixed  with 
bran  for  the  larvaa. 


IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  cannas  and  dahlias  should  now 
be  In  the  ground.  Strong  neat  stakes 
should  be  set  by  dahlias  to  hold  them 
erect,  and  In  many  cases  the  flowering 
stalks  of  hollyhocks  will  need  support. 
Sweet  peas  are  best  let  climb  on  chicken 
wire  stretched  to  stakes. 

As  fast  as  the  English  peas  are  used, 
bury  the  vines  right  where  they  grew 
to  help  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  same  will  apply  to  the  sweet 
peas. 

A  handsome  bed  can  be  made  by  using 
varieties  of  cannas,  setting  the  low 
growing  ones  around  the  outside  of  a 
circular  bed  and  the  highest  in  the  mid- 
dle. I  had  thought  we  had  reached  to 
the  summit  of  canna  Improvement,  but  a 
Philadelphia  seed  house  sends  out  the 
Firey  Cross  as  the  most  wonderful  one 
yet,  and  sells  It  to  the  trade  at  $2.00 
each.  I  Invested  the  two  dollars,  and 
have  the  plant  growing  and  will  be  able 
to  tell  about  it  before  it  gets  Into  the 
retail  trade  next  spring. 

The  gladiolus  corms  should  be  planted 
at  intervals  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Here  I  plant  from  March  to 
June. 

The  Mexican  ever  blooming  tuberose 
is  a  single  flower  and  much  prettier 
that  the  common  double  sort  and  gives 
flowers  all  summer. 

If  everyone  knew  what  fine  beds  can 
be  made  from  the  ever  blooming  be- 
gonia, and  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a 
stock,  there  would  be  more  grown.  I 
raise  them  every  spring  from  seed.  The 
seed  are  dust  like  and  are  merely  scat- 
tered thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
In  a  shallow  box  and  they  grow  rapidly. 
They  bloom  all  summer  and  some  may 
be  potted  for  winter  bloom.  The  seed 
are  made  abundantly  and  a  stock  is 
eaaily  maintained.  Some,  like  Vernon, 
turn  their  foliage  a  bronzy  red  In  the 
open  air,  while  others  remain  green. 
This  enables  us  to  arrange  colors  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  too,  from  red  to 
white. 


later,  or  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown, 
spray  with  neutral  copper  acetate  or 
verdigris  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  f>o 
gallons  of  water.  If  black  rot  or  mildew 
are   still    appearing. 


Cuthbert,  King,  Herbert  and  Ranere 
are  the  best  varieties  of  red  raspberries 
for  planting  in  Ohio,  according  to  the 
horticulturist  at  the  Experiment  Sta. 
tion.  Desirable  varieties  of  purple  rasp, 
berries  are  Cardinal,  Columbian  and 
Royal  Purple.  He  names  Cumberland 
Kansas.  Gregg  and  Farmer  as  the  most 
satisfactory  varieties  of  black-cap  rasp- 
berries.  Of  the  best  blackberriee  are 
mentioned  the  Eldorado.  Snyder.  Early 
Harvest  and  Early  King. 
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Control  of  Grape  Diseases 

Few  fruits  are  more  widely  grown 
in  home  gardens  than  the  grape  and 
few  respond  more  generously  to  treat- 
ment for  the  control  of  diseases.  The 
healthfulness  of  fresh  grapes  as  food 
and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  th«y 
may  be  worked  into  food  products 
makes  it  Important  at  this  time  to  urge 
the  greatest  care  in  securing  maximum 
yields.  • 

It  is  a  fact  too  little  appreciated  that 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  and 
money  in  protecting  fruit  from  diseases 
and  pests  will  save  a  proportion  of  fruit, 
repaying  many  times  the  trouble  In- 
volved. 

The  following  notes  on  spraying  are 
recommended  by  the  plant  pathologist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
whom  application  may  be  made  for 
further  Information: 

First  application — About  a  week  be- 
fore the  blossoms  open  or  when  the 
shoots  are  12  to  18  inches  long,  spray 
with  Bordeaux.  4-3-60,  for  fungous 
diseases,  to  which  should  be  added  2-3 
pounds  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  one- 
half  that  quantity  of  powdered  form,  for 
insects. 

Second  application— Just  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  same  mixture  as  first  ap- 
plication. 

Third  application — About  two  weeks 
later,  the  same  mixture,  to  which  It  is 
well  to  add  40  percent  nicotine  sulphate, 
1  part  to  1500  parts  of  the  spray  mix- 
ture, taking  care  to  direct  the  spray 
against  the  underside  of  the  leaves  and 
to  coat  thoroughly  the  grape  bunchee. 

Fourth   applicaUon— About   ten   da^s 
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Motor  Service  Aids  Farmer  Shippers 


JOHN  DAY 


In  point  of  a)l-around  efficiency  the 
motor  truck  is  rapidly  developing  into 
the  Jack-the-Giant-Killer  of  implements 
and  machines  used  on  the  American 
farm.  The  truck  is  a  speed  conveni- 
ence which  annihilates  space.  It  lessens 
the  distance  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. It  shortens  the  journey  of  live 
stock  to  market  in  sections  where  the 
roads  are  permanent  and  improved.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  common  carrier  under 
favorable  conditions  at  a  lower  trans- 
portation charge  than  would  occur 
were  either  electric  or  steam  car  ser- 
vice utilized.  It  makes  "yesterlaid" 
eggs,  fresh  butter,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, newly-made  sausage,  scrapple 
and  lard  actualities  and  not  possibili- 
ties. It  provides  dependable  service  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions.  Today  the  motor  truck 
Bervlce  is  the  pacemaker  and  speedo- 
meter for  express  train  service. 

Uncl^  Sam  appreciates  the  value  of 
motor  truck  service  in  carrying  his 
rural  mail  and  parcel  post  deliveries  in 
sections  where  the  improved  roads  make 
the  motor  truck  one  of  his  right  bowers 
of  efficiency.  To  date,  Uncle  Sam  has  in 
active  operation  approximately  780 
rural  motor  routes  which  last  year 
showed  a  saving  of  about  $400,000  as 
compared  with  the  gross  expenses  had 
horses  been  utilized  as  the  motive 
power.  Our  prize  mailman  has  gone 
farther,  in  that,  of  late,  he  has  installed 
auto  postal  service  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  contiguous  to  large  cities 
where  the  motor  could  be  advantage- 
ously used  as  a  common  carrier  in 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  farm  to 
the  city  homes  of  the  consumers. 

Some  of  the  auto  postal  routes  have 
,  been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  or 
.  four  months  under  the  particularly 
severe  conditions  of  winter  travel  over 
snow-bound  roads  in  below-zero  weather. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  trips  dur- 
ing severe  blizzards  when  all  other 
traffic  waa  absolutely  paralyzed,  the 
trucks  have  come  through  with  flying 
colors  and  as  a  rule  have  been  able  to 
give  the  express  service  a  handicap  of 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
beat  it  to  the  door  of  the  consumer  in 
the  movement  of  food  products. 
This  obtains  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  express  packages  arrive  at  the  city 
they  have  to  be  re-handled  by  wagon 
or  motor  in  order  to  deliver  them  at 
the  addresses  specified  while  the  auto 
service  carries  the  parcels  directly  from 
the  farm  of  its  origin  to  the  bome  of 
the  city  consumers. 

Railroad  congestion  during  the  last 
balf  year  has  operated  beneficially  for 
the  promotion  of  auto  trucking  from 
the  country  to  marketing  points.  In 
many  sections,  the  motor  truck  offered 
the  only  possible  evasion  of  drastic 
freight  embargoes  which  tied  up  the 
live  stock  shipping  industry.  In  terri- 
tories where  the  roads  were  good,  auto 
power  was  soon  harnessed  to  the  task 
of  hauling  fat  hogs,  calves,  lambs  and 
even  lightweight  cattle  to  the  market 
points.  And  this  phase  of  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock  which  was  attempted 
as  a  first  aid,  is  now  being  continued 
and  expanded  even  after  rail  service 
has  begun  to  resume  the  normal  con- 
dition, because  the  motor  service  in  sec- 
tions where  the  roads  are  good  de- 
creases the  length  of  time  in  transit, 
reduces  the  shrink  and  hence  minimizes 
the  marketing  expenses.  It  also  is  a 
service  which  is  a  boon  to  the  less-than- 
carlot-shipper  who  previously  was 
obliged  to  sell  to  his  local  buyer  or  else 
combine    his    shipment    with    those    of 


several  of  his  neighbors  in  order  to 
make  up  a  full  load  which  could  be 
shipped  to  the  terminal  market. 

Motor  trucks  carry  live  stock  over 
good  roads  as  far  as  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  inland  points  to  the  central  or  city 
market  Practically  evehy  stock-produc- 
i&g  town  now  has  one  or  more  trucks 
which  may  be  engaged  for  such  work. 
The  methods  of  charging  for  the  service 
vary  with  the  sections.  Many  of  the 
truckmen  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
section  make  a  flat  charge  for  the  round 
trip.  Of  course  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  hiring  the  truck  if  he  can 
use  the  vehicle  for  hauling  purposes 
during  both  the  in  and  out  journeys 
as  it  is  where  the  home  trip  is  made 


empty  that  the  cost  is  the  heaviest  In 
the  return  trip  from  the  market  the 
farmer  can  profitably  use  the  truck  for 
hauling  seed,  feed,  supplies,  machinery, 
repairs  and  other  materials  and  thus  re- 
duce his  net  cost  of  hauling  to  the  low- 
est possible  point 

The  average  results  show  that  the 
drift  of  fat  hogs  in  an  auto  trip  of 
35  to  40  miles  to  market  during  cold, 
dry  weather,  is  about  the  same  as  the 
shrink  which  would  occur  where  these 
porkers  were  hauled  by  wagon  six  to 
eight  miles  from  the  farm  to  the  load- 
ing station.  In  a  word,  the  motor  saves 
the  shrink  which  would  occur  on  the 
railroad  which  generally  approximates 
from  three  to  four  percent  of  the  farm 
weight  of  the  hog  where  the  time  in 
transit  is  six  to  ten  hours  or  longer. 
Although    the    direct    motor   service    is 


more  costly  than  rail  shipment  the 
shrink  salvage  usually  more  than  coun- 
terbalances this  added  expense,  to  the 
ultimate  credit  of  the  gasoline  mode  of 
locomotion. 

Trucks  used  for  hauling  live  stock  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  section  range  from 
one  to  three  tons  and  heavier  in  capac- 
ity. Many  of  them  are  equipped  with 
double  decks  which  permit  of  double- 
decking  the  entire  vehicle  or  only  a 
portion  of  it.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits of  the  hauling  of  mixed  loads.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  heavy  truck 
carry  two  or  three  cattle  weighing 
around  800  pounds  apiece  as  well  as  ten 
to  twelve  hogs  and  eight  or  nine  calves 
and  delivering  this  live  stock  at  the 
market  in  three  hours  time,  having 
covered  35  to  40  miles  on  the  trip.  The 
calves   probably  will  drift  from  six  to 


How  the  Armies'  need  for 
meat  was  answered 


IN  a  fighting  man's  ration,  meat  is 
the  important  item.  Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an 
army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  Added  to  the  needs  of 
the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

The  American  '  stockman  and  the 
American  packer  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  way  they  have  met  these 
needs. 

During  1917,  stockmen  sent  to 
market  nearly  2,000,000  more  cattle 
than  during  1916.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  more  cattle  remaining  on 
American  farms  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  production  of  hogs 
has  also  been  increasing.  All  of 
this  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

How  the  packers  have  done  their 
part  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
week,  Swift  &  Company  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Armies  abroad  24,000,000 
pounds  of  meat   and   fat — enough   to 


have  fed   America's  peace-time  army 
for  more  than  six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the 
dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000 
hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products,  800 
freight  cars  were  needed.  Of  these 
650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  Swift  &  Company,  shipments 
began,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400 
carloads  of  our  products  per  week 
have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war 
requirements. 

The  nation's  meat  supply  machinery 
has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  packer  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's needs. 

On  their  part,  Swift  bt  Company 
performs  their  service  without  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  profit  and  with  a 
limit  of  9%  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  Meat  Departments,  which  means 
about  2  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.  A. 
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eight  pounds  apiece  where  the  animals 
weigh  an  average  of  170  pounds  in  the 
country,  as  veal  calves  generally  drift 
fceavily  in  any  kind  of  a  trip  to  market. 
However,  if  these  same  calves  were  ship- 
ped by  express  or  freight  the  chances  are 
that  the  average  drift  would  have  been 
ten  pounds  or  more  to  the  animal.  The 
hogs  weighing  230  pounds  to  the  animal 
In  the  country  would  shrink  about  four 
and  one-half  to  five  pounds  a  head  dur- 
ing their  time  In  the  auto,  although  in- 
numerable cases  are  on  record  where 
auto  hogs  have  suffered  no  loss  of 
weight  during  their  auto  ride,  while  in 
some  instances  the  porkers  have  weighed 
more  at  the  city  market  than  they  did 
on  the  farm.  Cows  and  buils  always 
drift  heavily  In  transit,  although  the 
auto  stock  usually  lose  from  40  to  50 
percent  lees  weight  during  their  market 
Journey  than  do  railroad  cattle. 

In  some  sections,  instead  of  charging 
a  flat  rate  of  from  $15  to  $30  for  the 
trip,  dependent  on  the  distance,  number 
of  animals  hauled  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  the  truck-owners  charge  from 
twenty-flve  to  fifty  cents  per  hundred- 
weight for  delivery  of  the  market  ani- 
mals, again  dependent  on  the  distance, 
gross  weight  and  nature  of  the  high- 
ways. Others  charge  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
and  $3.00  an  hour  for  the  use  of  their 
machines  for  live  stock  hauling  pur- 
poses while  still  other  drivers  make  a 
certain  charge  per  hundred  pounds  per 
mile  and  an  extra  charge  where  the 
aggregate  distance  exceeds  a  certain 
minimum. 


Crop  Conditions  in  New  York 
For  this  season  of  the  year  (May  10) 
the  prospects  for  winter  wheat  In  New 
York  are  the  poorest  ever  recorded  since 
crop  estimates  for  the  state  were  estab- 
lished. Fortunately  for  the  country, 
this  situation  is  largely  local.  More 
Ihan  one-seventh  of  the  acreage  has 
been  abandoned,  and  will  have  to  be 
replanted  with  other  crops.  Probably 
these  will  be  oats  and  barley;  large 
acreages  of  these  have  already  been 
planted. 

The  damage  to  the  wheat  has  been 
greatest  in  the  western  half  of  the  state, 
although  none  of  the  important  wheat 
growing  counties  show  much  promise. 
There  is  an  indicated  yield  of  17% 
bushels  an  acre  or  about  three-fourths 
of  a  good  crop. 

While  rye  has  also  suffered,  It  has 
not  fared  as  badly  as  wheat.  The  area 
now  remaining  is  estimated  at  122,000 
acres  as  compared  with  135,000  last 
year. 

New  York  seems  destined  to  maintain 
good  hay  production  almost  in  spite  of 
Itself.  The  area  has  been  still  further  de- 
creased this  year,  and  stands  at  four 
million  acres,  as  compared  with  four 
and  one-half  million  in  1916  and  four 
and  one-quarter  in  1917.  Last  year  there 
was  a  production  of  more  than  six  mil- 
lion tons.  The  production  promised 
^or  this  year  is  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lion  tons. 

Plowing  is  more  than  half  completed, 
being  a  little  less  advanced  than  last 
year,  but  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  average. 
Planting,  however,  is  not  yet  one-fourth 
done,  and  is  thus  further  behind  than 
usual. 

All  prices  for  the  chief  farm  crops  are 
good.  Even  potatoes,  while  much  lower 
than  during  la«t  year's  scarcity,  are 
better  than  the  average  of  the  years  pre- 
ceding 1917.  This  bears  out  the  gene- 
ral statement  made  by  agricultural 
authorities  that  staples,  such  as  cereals, 
hay.  potatoes  and  eggs  are  bound  to  be 
In  demand  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
— N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell. 


Profit  in  Clean  Seed  Wheat 

D.    H.    WATTS. 

It  Is  now  timely  to  call  attention  to 
the  importance  of  providing  good  clean 
seed  wheat  for  fall  sowing.  Many  fields 
now  coming  into  head  show  a  little 
sprinkling  of  rye  or  cockle,  or  both, 
and  anyone  with  keen  eyesight  can 
rapidly  pass  over  these  fields,  the  way 
tho  drills  run,  and  remove  practically 
all  these  objectionable  plants.  A  good 
time  is  just  when  the  cockle  is  in  full 
bloom,  rendering  them  visible  at  a. 
glance. 

We  have  found  a  ready  market  for 
clean  seed  at  25  to  50  cents  advance 
on  the  bushel  over  mill  wheat  and  the 
expense  of  this  sort  of  cleaning  is  very 
light. 

Where  a  larger  seed  trade  is  desired, 
and  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  pains- 
taking farmers  in  field  seed  pro- 
duction,  the  wheat  should  be  graded 
after  threshing  by  use  of  a  well  equip- 
ped hand  mill,  thus  eliminating  the 
light  and  deformed  grains. — Penna. 


nese  Barnyard  has  yielded  slightly 
more  forage,  but  It  is  coarse  and  less 
palatable.  Hungarian  millet  has  yielded 
2.6  tons  per  acre  during  the  same 
period.  This  variety  is  adapted  to  cul- 
ture on  thinner  ground  than  Is  the  Ger- 
man millet. 

Millet  may  be  broadcasted  and 
covered  with  a  harrow  or  drilled  with 
a  grain  drill.«  It  must  be  covered  shal- 
low. Three  or  four  pecks  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  German  varieties  will  seed 
an  acre,  while  only  two  or  three  pecks 
is  needed  of  the  Japanese  Barnyard. 
Millet  Is  handled  for  hay  much  the  same 
as  timothy. 
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Millet  for  Hay 

Millet  Is  one  of  the  annual  forage 
crops  which  may  be  seeded  in  late  June 
or  even  in  early  July  and  yield  a  satis- 
factory hay  crop  before  fall  frosts  come. 

German  millet  has  yielded  4.4  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  during  seven  years'  tests 
at  the  Experiment  Station.     The  Japa- 


Buckwheat  for  a  Cereal  Crop 

Buckwheat  Is  a  short  season  crop 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soils  and 
can  furnish  flour  for  wheat  substitute 
this  season.  No  grain  crop  excels  It 
on  poor  ground.  Seeding  about  the 
first  of  July  is  preferred  in  Ohio,  be- 
cause then  the  ripening  period  comes 
in  the  cool  weather  of  September  and 
the  grain  develops  best. 

Acre-yields  In  Ohio  have  averaged 
about  20  bushels,  but  frequently  twice 
as  much  is  harvested.  The  Japanese 
variety  is  most  frequently  grown,  al- 
though the  Gray  and  Silver  Hull  are 
also  common.  F1*om  three  to  five  pecks 
is  drilled  per  acre. 

Acid  phosphate  will  likely  prove 
profitable  In  Increasing  the  yield,  especi- 


ally on  the  poorer  soils  of  the  state. 
Steamed  bone  meal  is  recommended 
also  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  if 
it  is  sold  at  a  price  no  higher  propor- 
tionally than  acid  phosphate. 

Where  other  crops  have  failed  or  on 
old  meadow  and  pasture  lands  tliat 
yield  little  hay  and  grass,  buckwheat 
may  fit  in   as  a  profitable  crop. 

Buckwheat  has  long  been  the  scaje- 
goat  of  the  cereal  grains.    Just  because 
It  Is  enterprising  enough  to  try  to  grnvv 
on  any  old  soil  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being    a    poor-farm    and    poor-farmers 
special  crop.     That  doesn't  mean,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  do  proportionately 
well   with   good   treatment.     Successful 
growers    of    buckwheat — the   men    who 
average  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre — know 
that    well    prepared    land    and   a   little 
available  plant  food,  such  as  Is  supplied 
by  200  or  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  carry. 
Ing  two  percent  of  ammonia  and  10  or 
12  percent  of  phosphoric  acid,  are  neceB- 
sary  factors  to  produce  this  good  yield. 
They  also  know  what  would  happen  to 
the  yield  if  they  practiced  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  "buckwheat  farm- 
ers," growing  buckwheat  year  after  year 
on  the  same  land,  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  of  plowing  and  re-seeding— for 
buckwheat  is  so  good  natured   that  it 
will     re-seed  itself — and  almost     never 
contributing    anything    in    the    way   of 
manure  or  fertilizer  toward   the  grow- 
ing of  that  crop. 
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THE  I  H  C  LINE 

GRAIN  MACHINES 

Binders   Headers   Reapers 

Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 

Harvester  •Threshers 

HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers     Rakes     Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  BIACHINES 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Shellers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers 

Sulk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 

Binder  Twine 
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tHC  Nachines  Best  Substitute 
hi    For  Scarce  Hired  Help 


MAHE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
tf'iman  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 

It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
chmes  be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  ""T^  USA 
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Better  Marketing  Methods  for  Peaches 


WILLIS 

In  the  spring  of  1917  it  became  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  peach  buds 
which  withstood  the  winter  conditions 
that  New  Jersey  would  have  a  very- 
large  crop  of  fruit  to  harvest  and  ship. 
It  was  foretold  that  Georgia  carriers 
would  be  necessary  to  handle  this  enor- 
mous crop  for  shipment,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  expert  packers  arose. 
At  this  time  also,  it  was  seen  that  the 
young  men  of  the  fruit  growing 
districts  were  taking  up  work  in 
various  war  occupations  which  gave 
higher  remuneration  than  did  any 
sort  of  farming.  These  men  in  many 
cases  had  had  experience  in  peach  pack- 
ing and  would  be  needed.  They,  of 
course,  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  the 
better  paying  and  perhaps  more  duti- 
ful occupations. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets 
held  a  conference  over  the  situation 
and  the  former  offered  its  large  experi- 
ence in  the  packing  of  peaches  in  ad- 
vising and  directing  any  men  which  the 
latter  might  be  able  to  put  into  the  field 
for  the  work.  This  plan  of  co-operation 
was  fully  carried  out.  The  important 
question  now  arose.  How  can  packers  be 
trained  in  time  for  the  peach  season?  If 
the  work  was  postponed  until  the  period 
of  ripening  of  the  early  varieties,  there 
would  be  insufficient  time  to  accomplish 
much  before  the  height  of  the  season. 
Thus  It  was  evident  that  a  substitute 
for  the  ripe  fruits  must  be  found  if  the 
instructive  work  was  to  begin  early 
enough  to  be  of  value. 

After  trying  to  find  a  substitute  in 
the  form  of  models  of  peaches  made  of 
rubber,  paper  mache,  plaster  of  paris, 
wax  and  lemons,  we  thought  of  wood  as 
a  material  that  could  be  used.  So  a 
lumber  mill  operator  was  interviewed 
and  it  was  found  that  his  lathe  man 
could  turn  out  the  models  and  on  in- 
spection and  trial  of  the  model  peaches 
they,  were  declared  satisfactory.  Ap« 
proximately  1000  of  these  substitutes 
were  ordered  to  be  made  of  four  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  different  styles  of  pack  in  the  car- 
riers. These  were  turned  from  light 
cheap  wood  (poplar  and  cedar)  and 
were  then  given  a  coat  of  shellac  to 
protect    against    inclement    weather. 

In  the  meantime,  circular  question- 
naires had  been  sent  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  New  Jersey  asking  if  any  assist- 
ance was  needed  in  handling  the  com- 
ing crop.  The  replies  clearly  showed 
that  help  was  needed  in  many  ways — 
picking,  making  crates,  packing,  grad- 
ing, labeling,  shipping  and  marketing. 
The  returned  answers  were  tabulated 
by  counties  and  farms. 

Then  the  county  farm  agents  were 
notified  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
and  told  of  the  plan  to  instruct  packers 
for?the  coming  season.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  men  and  of  the  ESx- 
tension  Specialist  in  Fruit  Growing  at 
the  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  schedule  of  peach  packing 
demonstrations  was  made.  When  the 
dates  were  set  the  county  agents  adver- 
tised that  the  peach  packing  demon- 
strations and  schools  would  be  held  in 
certain  places  in  their  counties  on  cer- 
tain days  and  all  those  wh^  were  desir- 
ous of  learning  were  asked  to  be  pres- 
ent on  those  days. 

Thus  we  worked,  shipping  the 
wooden  peaches  and  the  packing 
tables  (when  needed)  from  one  place 
to  the  next.  About  two  days  were 
spent  at  each  place  where  demonstra- 
tions  were  desired.     The  pupils  were 
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first  given  a  brief  talk  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  peach  packing,  styles  and 
methods  of  packing,  followed  by  a 
demonstration  by  the  specialist  in 
charge.  After  being  thus  instructed, 
opportunity  was  given  each  person  to 
practice  the  packing  of  each  size  of 
the  imitation  fruit.  When  the  funda- 
mental principles  had  been  mastered, 
neatness  and  rapidity  were  emphasized. 
The  experts  instructed  the  beginners 
in  the  various  fine  points  of  packing 
which  save  time  and  labor  and  watched 
each  individual  perform  the  same.  At 
each  school  a  record,  noting  rate,  neat- 
ness and  uniformity  of  pack  was  taken 
of  each  person's  efforts  and  this  was 
left  with  the  county  demonstrator  who 
found  ready  positions  for  the  ones  who 
had  proven  efficient  packers  at  the 
school. 

In  this  way,  working  from  one  fruit 
district  to  another,  approximately  250 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  were 
trained  to  pack.  The  great  majority 
of  these  found  positions  as  packers  in 
the  orchards  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  months  of  June  and  July 
were  occupied  in  this  preliminary  work 
for  the  coming  harvest.  August  and  part 
of  September  were  spent  in  assisting 
the  individual  growers  with  their  par- 
ticular problems  in  their  packing 
houses.  Some  needed  suggestions  in 
arranging  the  packing  tables,  crates 
and  nailing  presses  in  a  manner  most 
efficient  for  handling  the  fruit.  Others 
still  needed  instruction  in  packing  and 
grading  the  fruit.  Several  growers  had 
purchased  sizing  machines  and  these 
were  assembled  and  adjusted  for  them 
and  in  many  cases  changes  were  made 
to  provide  more  careful  and  efficient 
sizing. 

In  connection  with  this  work  several 
inspection  trips  were  made  to  the  New 
York  markets  (for  the  bulk  of  New 
Jersey  peaches  were  shipped  there)  and 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  noted.  Oq 
one  occasion  it  was  noticed  that  the 
peaches  from  a  certain  peach  district  in 
New  Jersey  were  loosely  packed  and 
poorly  graded.  To  overcome  this  fault 
a  packing  demonstration  was  given  in 
the  larger  orchards  of  this  section.  The 
mistakes  were  pointed  out  and  the 
proper  methods  of  packing  shown.  Ap- 
proximately 65  people  were  present  at 
these  demonstrations  and  the  following 
shipments  from  this  same  locality 
proved  that  the  demonstrations  had  the 
desired  effect.  More  uniform  grading 
and  better  packs  and  increased  prices 
resulted. 

Thus  the  peach  packing  situation, 
which  looked  Insurmountable  at  the 
outset  was  met.  It  is  estimated  that 
1000  carloads  of  peaches  were  shipped 
from  New  Jersey  last  year  and  that  is 
exclusive  of  all  that  were  hauled  to 
Philadelphia  and  local  markets.  About 
75  percent  of  all  the  peaches  that  were 
shipped  were  packed  in  Creorgia  car- 
riers. These  750  carloads  were  packed 
— with  the  exception  of  not  more  than 
75  packers  from  Georgia — by  New  Jer- 
sey packers.  Instead  of  paying  high 
prices  for  expert  Georgia  packers  the 
farmers  were  enabled  to  get  local  help 
at  a  lower  rate  and  the  results  were  very 
satisfactory  and  in  nearly  all  cases  more 
satisfactory  than  where  (Georgia  packers 
were  employed.  New  Jersey  met  this 
particular  problem  with  its  own  re- 
sources. 

New  Jeney. 


"For  the  L«nd's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It"— Adr. 


Threefold  G>-operation 


Every  telephone  connection 
requires  co-operation.  The 
slightest  inattention  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  calls,  or  the  com- 
pany that  makes  the  connec- 
tion, or  the  person  who  is 
called  results  in  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  service.  Each 
is  equally  re8p>onsible  for  the 
success  of  the  service. 

.  Not  only  is  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual  himself 
to  use  the  telephone  efiiciently, 
but  his  conservation  of  the 
advantages  of  these  national 
lines  of  speech  benefits  all 
telephone  users. 

Accuracy  in  calling,  prompt- 


ness in  answering,  clear  and 
deliberate  talking,  courtesy 
and  F>atience  on  the  part  of 
both  user  and  op>erator  are 
essentials  of  service,  and  must 
be  mutual  for  good  service. 

ElfHcient  telephone  opera- 
tion is  vital  to  the  war  work  of 
this  country.  The  army,  the 
navy  and  the  myriad  indus- 
tries contributing  supplies  de- 
pend on  the  telephone.  It 
must  be  ready  for  instant  and 
universal  use.  The  millions 
of  telephone  users  are  insep- 
arable parts  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, and  all  should  patriotic- 
ally contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  service. 


American  Telephone  and*Telegraph  Companv 

Ahd  associated  Companies 

One  Policy  Onm  SyBtmn  Univergal  Service 
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ijScenes  of  9taspm!bi\ 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  fanners 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  hofna> 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crop*  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

W>.ere  you  can  buy  tootf  farm  land  at  SIS.  to  ISO.  pf 
tff—gmi  St.  a  bttobei  for  wheat  and  rata*  SO  to  4S 
buahola  to  tho  aoro  you  are  bound  to  make  money  that'a 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provincca  of  Manitoba.  Saskatch* 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Noiiittttad  of  160  AofM  Frn 
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and  other  land  at  Tery  low  pricea. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushela  to  the 
acre  ~  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  d 
Oata.  Barloy  and  Flaa.  MIxod  Farm- 
l«a  is  ■•  nraatibto  sa  iuimiUt  as  avsia  nis- 
lag.  G«M  Mkools.  eharchM.  msrlMta  oo^wa* 
MBt,  aUast*  •sesiMBt.  WriU  for  liucstor* 
sad  partlmlsfs  m  to  rsdoe«d  rsilwsy  rmtm 
to  i^C  9t  Iaalcnti«a.  Ottaws.  Cot.,  or  to 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
1 10  North  Third  St. .  Harrisbur^,  Pa. 
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How  One  Poultryman  is  Helping 


FRANK  V.  LEWIS 


Most  of  UB  are  either  modest  or  dif- 
fident, a  few  of  us  are  both;  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  in  the  latter  class  for  it  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  I  attempt  when 
I  put  on  paper  any  personal  experiences 
with  poultry. 

Realizing  the  imperative  necessity  for 
home  production  of  every  possible  thing 
eatable,  I  determined  every  chicli  I  could 
find  space  for  should  be  raised  this  sum- 
mer on  my  limited  yard  space  in  a 
suburban  town  in  New  Jersey. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  "carry  on" 
(as  the  British  fighters  put  it)  my 
poultry  efforts  with  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  and  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  every  other  year,  turkeys, 
only  a  few  of  the  latter,  though. 

This  April  I  put  forty-nine  eggs  in 
my  incubator,  all  Leghorns,  took  out 
two  clear  on  the  seventh  day  and 
hatched  out  42 — two  hopeless  cripples 
vhich  were  killed.  For  five  days  I 
brooded  them  under  a  lamp  heated 
hover,  removing  them  on  the  fifth  night, 
because  it  was  very  warm,  to  a  fireless 
hover,  home  made,  for  outdoor  use, 
where  they  remain.  For  an  enclosure 
I  employ  a  one-inch  mesh  wire  run,  three 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  long.  Surround- 
ing this  enclosure  (which  is  only  to 
keep  in  the  youngsters  in  the  early 
dewy  mornings  and  to  keep  out  cats) 
Is  a  yard  of  one-inch  mesh  wire,  three 
feet  high,  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
four  feet  long.  All  of  us  know  that  the 
I/eghorn  is  credited  with  flying  inclina- 
tions which,  it  is  said,  will  carry  them 
to  heaven  and  scratching  proclivities 
which  could  reach  to  the  depths  of  some 
equally  distant  place— I  will  admit  that 
my  flock  has  done  some  scratching  in  a 
specially  prepared  scratch  bed  dug  out 
of  the  sod,  but  as  for  flying,  it  must  be 
said,  certainly  in  my  case,  that  It  is  a 
matter  of  bringing  up. 

Since  the  first  day  this  flock  has  been 
hopper  fed  a  prepared  baby  'chick  food, 
the  solid  grain  portion  of  the  ration 
going  on  the  grass  for  scratch  purposes 
In  the  late  afternoon. 

Contented  chickens  rarely  fly,  and 
contented  means  healthy,  well  fed  and 
watered.  It  makes  little  difference 
about  a  chicks  ration  if  they  live  and 
thrive  on  it — at  three  weeks  of  age  one 
of  my  little  ones  died  over  night  from 
some  unknown  cause.  The  rations  I 
use  consist  of  prepared  baby  chick 
food,  rolled  oats  and  prepared  chick 
scratch  feed,  the  oats  and  scratch  feed 
are  alternated  each  day,  oats  on  Mon- 
day,'scratch  grain  on  Tuesday,  etc. 

This  must  be  said  about  chick  feed- 
ing— the  best  ration  Is  the  one  that  pro- 
duces the  greatest  growth  and  lowest 
mortality.  At  the  moment  this  article 
appears,  June  first,  my  flock  will  be  six 
weeks  old  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  that 
two  deaths  will  be  my  total  In  the  flock 
of  forty  on  that  date.  Fortunately  I 
live  In  a  section  where  there  are  no 
gape  worms  and  therefore,  whenever  we 
cultivate  either  the  flowers  or  vege- 
tables, every  worm  is  carefully  placed 
in  a  tin  cup  and  the  collection  is  thrown 
to  the  chicks.  To  furnish  a  steady  and 
sufficient  supply  of  protein  and  because 
not  enough  worms,  bugs,  etc.,  can  be 
procured  beef  scrap  is  Introduced  on  the 
tenth  day  and  a  regular  laying  mash  is 
Introduced  on  the  eighteenth  day,  gradu- 
ally  displacing  the  prepared  chick  food. 

When  these  chicks  reach  six  weeks,  a 
few  days  off.  now,  I  will  put  them  In 
the  regular  hen  yard,  forty  by  forty 
feet  in  size.  Green  food  Is  plentiful 
with  me  and  a  semi-state,  or  better  still, 
a  slowing  down  of  activity,  less  exercise, 
will  force  still  greater  growth  through 


the  use  of  the  heavier  feeds,  green  stuff 
and  careful  attention  to  sanitation  and 
vermin. 

Understand,  all  of  the  exercise  needed 
for  rapid  growth  can  be  secured  In  the 
yard  I  employ— If  greater  range,  un- 
limited range,  where  the  chick  is  forced 
or  permitted  to  sustain  Itself  on  insect 
life,  grass  roots  and  green  food,  slower 
development  takes  place  and  egg  laying 
maturity  is  postponed. 

Like  the  genius  in  mechanics,  the 
genius  In  poultry  culture  "arrives" 
through  wide  experience,  as  the  well- 
known  poultryman,  Walter  Hogan,  says, 
"after  fifty  years  of  poultry  raising  I 
find  there  is  much  that  I  can  and  need 
to  learn."  Every  year  we  discover,  if  we 
are  genuinely  Interested  and  closely  ob- 
servant, some  new  kink  or  wrinkle  In 
rearing,  in  maturing  and  In  arranging 
for  the  comfort  of  both  old  and  young 
stock,  the  lessening  of  labor  attending 
the  care  of  poultry  and  we  learn  quite 
rapidly  that  In  keeping  chickens  of 
any  age  health  Is  a  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cess. My  object  In  Increasing  my  flock 
to  the  limit  of  my  yard  space  was  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  more  eggs  for  food 
and  sale  and  meat  (young  cockerels)  to 
eat. 

From  twenty  hens  last  winter  we 
averaged  from  November  to  April  four 
dollars  per  week  for  eggs  and  our  cost, 
with  all  feed  purchased  (lessened,  of 
course.  In  total  by  table  scraps)  was 
$1.80  per  week.  Of  course  these  layers 
were  specially  selected  from  trapnested 
stock  and  eighteen  and  nineteen  eggs 
were  secured  in  quite  a  few  instances. 

Whatever  eggs  were  required  for  bread 
making  were  used,  lessening  slightly 
the  possible  profit.  In  the  fall  I  shall 
sell  the  old  flock— they  are  far  too  good 
to  kill  and  they  will  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  as  breeders  for  some  one  next 
spring,  in  addition  to  laying  quite  a  few 
eggs  late  next  fall  and  winter.  If  this 
practice  was  adopted  by  other  poultry 
raisers  who  know  what  their  stock  Is, 
the  standard  of  laying  would  be  raised. 

New  Jersey. 


been  tacked  fast  to  the  house  on  both 
sides  and  to  the  stakes,  the  stakes 
should  be  driven  into  the  earth  an  Inch 
or  two  more.  This  will  taut  the  wire 
and  bring  the  bottom  edge  down  tight 
on  the  gfound.  After  that  any  open 
place  along  the  bottom  may  be  pegged 
down.  In  this  manner  a  fence  of  any 
size  and  shape  can  be  quickly  made  and 
at  small  cost. 

When  It  Is  desired  to  take  it  down 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  loosen  the 
wire  from  the  sides  of  the  coop  and 
pull  up  the  stakes,  leaving  the  wire 
fastened  to  them.  If  taken  up  In  this 
way  the  fence  can  again  be  erected  at 
another  coop   without  trouble. 

If  a  gate  is  desired,  it  may  be  made 
by  simply  nailing  the  end  of  the  wire  to 
a  flat  board  Instead  of  to  the  coop  and 
then  place  two  hooks  on  the  board,  one 
at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  and 
two  eyes  in  the  side  of  the  coop,  hook- 
ing the  board  fast  to  the  coop. 

We  have  built  portable  fences  like 
this  flve  feet  high  and  used  them  for 
as  long  as  six  months  in  one  place 
without  trouble.  The  stability  of  the 
fence  depends  entirely  upon  driving  the 
stakes  into  the  ground  deep  enough. 
A  crowbar  is  often  useful  in  making  the 
holes  for  the  stakes. 


Protection  should  be  afforded  also  In 
stormy  weather  and  on  cool  nights. 
The  colony  house  is  the  best  means.  A 
house  about  6x8  feet  with  a  shed  roof, 
the  front  of  which  Is  six  feet  high  and 
the  back  four  feet  high,  can  be  used  to 
house  from  60  to  75  chicks.  A  door  can 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  front, 
with  a  long,  narrow  muslin  opening  on 
each  side  of  it. 

Any  houise  which  will  protect  the 
stock  from  wet  weather  and  from  ene- 
mies, and  which  will  admit  of  an  abun> 
dant  supply  of  fresh  air,  will  do. 


A  Practical  Portable  Fence 

J.     RAYMOND     KESSLER. 

Most  poultrymen  flnd  portable  fenc- 
ing very  necessary  and  useful,  especi- 
ally during  the  summer  months  when 
it  is  desired  to  fence  a  flock  of  chicks 
around  a  brooder  for  a  few  weeks,  or 
fence  the  flock  of  young  stock  about  the 
colony  coop  for  a  short  time  unfil  they 
become  well  enough  acquainted  to  re- 
turn to  their  coop  when  given' freedom. 

The  usual  type  of  portable  fence  is  the 
panel  kind  made  to  hook  together.  Such 
fence  is  very  cumbersome  to  handle 
and  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not 
work  well  on  rough  ground.  The  panels 
also  require  considerable  space  when 
stored. 

The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
type  of  portable  fence  we  have  found 
consists  of  a  roll  of  ordinary  poultry 
netting,  large  pointed  stakes  and  some 
small  pegs.  Stakes  made  of  one  by  two 
inch  stuff  are  best.  They  should  be 
sharply  pointed  and  about  a  foot  longer 
than  the  wire  is  high,  thus,  three  foot 
wire  would  require  a  four  foot  stake. 

To  start  the  fence  tack  the  end  of 
the  roll  of  wire  fast  to  the  side  of  the 
coop  with  staples,  then  unroll  the  wire, 
drive  a  stake  every  flve  feet  and 
tack  the  wire  fast  to  It.  keeping  the 
wire  close  to  the  ground  and  as  tight 
as  possible.  The  fence  should  be  con- 
tinued In  this  manner  until  the  roll  is 
brought  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coop  and  fastened.     After  the  wire  has 


Treating  Scaly  Leg  of  Fowls 

Scaly  leg  of  poultry  is  a  common 
and  well-known  affection  of  chickens 
that  sometimes  causes  affected  birds 
to  become  worthless.  It  is  caused  by 
an  extremely  small  mite  that  works 
In  and  under  the  crusts  that  form  on 
the  legs.  Caraway  or  sulphur  ointment 
will  kill  the  pests. 

Scales  form  at  the  point  of  invasion 
of  the  insect,  and  under  them  the  skin 
is  irritated  and  bloody.  Badly  affected 
birds  walk  with  difficulty  and  may  even 
lose  a  toe;  later  they  become  thin,  lose 
their  appetites  and  prove  worthless. 

The  disease  is  slowly  contagious,  and 
for  this  reason  a  quarantine  pen  Is  de- 
sirable on  the  farm  so  that  purchased 
fowls  may  be  treated  for  parasites  and 
watched  for  any  contagious  or  Infec- 
tious disease. 

To  treat  scaly  leg  the  feet  and  legs 
of  affected  fowls  are  held  in  warm  water 
for  several  minutes,  so  that  the  crusts 
are  softened  and  can  be  removed.  A 
mite  killer  is  then  applied  to  the  dry 
diseased  surface.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  recommends  the  following  mix- 
tures: (1)  oil  of  caraway  mixed  In 
four  times  as  much  lard  or  vaseline, 
and  (2)  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  dram; 
csrbonate  of  potash,  20  grains;  and  lard 
or  vaseline,  half  an  ounce. 

Some  poultrymen  have  used  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  kerosene  and  two 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  v/ith  speedy 
effect.  The  legs  of  the  affected  fowls 
are  dipped  in  this  mixture,  care  being 
taken  that  the  feathers  are  not  wet. 


Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  the  Vineland  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  the  production  stands 
at  58,684  or  an  average  production  of 
32.3  percent.  The  production  for  the 
month  of  April  was  19»415,  or  64.5  per- 
cent. 

A  White  Wyandotte  pen  still  leads 
the  contest  to  date,  having  laid  794  eggs, 
or  an  average  production  of  43.8  per- 
cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
cent of  production  for  the  month  for 
each  of  the  breeds  represented: 

Black    Leghorns    74.1 

White   Leghorns   70.1 

Buff  Leghorns 65.1 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  62.8 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  66.2 

R.  I.  Reds  65.9 

White    Wyandottes    ....66.2 

Columbian    Plymouth   Rocks... 64.7 

Columbian  Wyandottes 63.9 

Buff  Wyandottes    61.2 

The  following  table  shows  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety  for  the  montn: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  ....30  eggs 
White  Plymouth  Rock  ....26  egge 
Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  .27  eggs 

White  Wyandotte 25  eggs 

Columbian    Wyandotte    ....24  eggs 

Buff  Wyandotte    28  eggs 

R.  I.  Red  27  eggs 

White  Leghorn    28  eggs 


HILLPOT'S 

K^^S^  OUALITY  CHICKS 


Trade-Mark 


Book 
FREE 


RUrt  you  right  In  profit- 
able poultry  raUlng. 
StroDc.  aturd/,  weU  hatch- 
ed chicks,  from  hearleat 
egg-lCTlnff  ■tratni,  amU 
arrival   guaranteed. 

8.    C.    W.    LechonM 
Barred    Rooks 
B.  I.  Bwla 
Wyandottcc 

W,   F.   HnXPOT 
Box  4,  Flf«B«ht«wm3.J. 


Co<>1ey  Chicks  That  Grow 

"'*"        Hatched  from  pure  bred,  beaTj 
laying   strahiB.   W.    Legboma,    B. 
Rocka,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  and  Or- 
pingtons.   Write  for  Special  Prieee. 
State  number,  bre^d  and  about 
date  wanted. 
MRS.   E.  J.  COOLEY.  Frencbtown.  New  Jersey. 


200.000  Chirks  L*''  '^'^    ^''^t  t>«>t  TanetiM. 

of   BatlHHed  cuiitomer»>  ^everywhere.    Wrlt«  (or  flV«« 

b-Mfelei,     which    gives    proof.     Our    ninth    year 

Hhlpppd    by  parcel  poet,  charges  prepaid,   to    your 

pontoffice. 

Keyatoac  Hatcksry,  Dept.  li,  Rlckfl«l«.  ^m. 


Protection  from  Summer's  Sun 
Some  kind  of  protection  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  poultry  range 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Ranges  with  no 
shade  or  shelter  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  as  good  birds  as  where  shade 
is  provided.  Trees  furnish  one  of  the 
best  and  most  lasting  kinds  of  shelter. 
The  poultry  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
suggests  that  if  trees  are  not  available 
and  it  is  not  feasible  to  set  out  new 
ones,  corn  or  sunflowers  can  be  grown, 
which  will  offer  some  protection.  If 
these  shelters  cannot  be  provided,  ar- 
tificial means  of  protection  may  be  given 
by  building  wooden  frames  10  Inches 
to  one  foot  high  and  covering  them  with 
boards,  burlap,  canvas,  straw  or  a  thick 
covering  of  branches. 


TiffanV*^  §S''^«'<  Whlt*  and  ColumMan 

iiiiouy  a  Wyandottes,  a  C.  Reds.  Barred 

aDDCriOr  Thirkc  Rocks.     Barron  e     Leghoros. 

.  ,  !!r/  VUICa»  peifin  .nd  Rouen   Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R»7.  Phoen ti vlUe.  Pa! 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.     Have  demand  for   unlimited  quantitlee  at 

Bay  Your  Day  Old  Ckteks  X^-^^S  gj. 

Famous  Winter  Ijtylnu  VarUtles— Rocks.  Reds.  Leg- 
horns  and  Anconan,  the  wonderful  egg  producers. 
B.  ».  Mwai»r  ^  Co.,  H.  P.  B.,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 

**L  ?.!*  ?•*•"  '•'  s*'*  "."..'S'tfJSJ; 

fJ^  |>*»'thy.  Pure  bred  and  utility  stock.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Washington,  O. 


rOR  MAIjE.  Fairs,  trtoe.  pens  all  varletlea.  Rocks. 
K<>dB. Wyandottes,  I^eKhomn.  OrpinRtonn.Andeluslans 
Camplnes.  HamburgH.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese.      Prloes 

'O'^-        K'»LPH     H.      RaBY.     MiLLKRflBt'RO,     OHIO. 


Efla«  •!•<»  P«'r  18.  n  #0  per  80,  from  thoroughbred  8U- 
■'•W  ver(  amplnes.  Mght  Brahmas.  Columbian  Wy- 
andottes; |l  00  per  16,  12  00  per  40.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leg- 
horns.    MInorcas.      a.   O.   B«ai.«r.   Coopersburg   Pa. 

Efil  Etf •  .*•  ?T°"*'  *•  ^*^'  Narragansttt.W.  Hol- 
»  „  ■T  •*"•'•  •^  •^  I*'"  »2-  »•  P  Rock*  "»«  8-  C.  R. 
I.  R«Hl  chicken  pggs  $1.26  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid  bT 
mallor  exprewe.  Waltkb  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

Be«M,  It,  ■l.«ei  ••.  §».••.  Thoroughbred  Rocks 
Wyandottes,  ltede,HRmburi        ■      " 


Field  and  Garden  Catch  Crops 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL' 

u'c  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.uo  for  the  next  best  and  60  cenu  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  £z- 
I .  rience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
).  jKt^t  subjectB  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


I'.ipic  No  1245,  JuNB  15. — What  have  been 
vour  experiences  and  observations  of  the 
Experience  of  others  with  farm  tractors 
this  season.  In  view  of  the  labor  shortage 
there  is  much  interest  in  the  tractor  as  a 
labor  saver  and  everyone  who  has  had 
•  xuerlence  should  wiite  for  the  benefit  of 
otaers.  Has  the  community  tractor  proved 
a  success? 

T(  j'lc  No.  1246,  July  1. — Summer  comforts 
f(ir  livestock.  Tell  us  some  of  the  ways 
vol)  help  dumb  animals  throueh  the  hot 
(lays.  Maybe  you  can  write  about  fly  re- 
[lollants  for  the  cows,  concrete  wallows 
for  the  hogs,  movable  shade  for  the  sheep, 
a  cooling  bath  for  the  horses  or  anything 
vou  do  to  overcome  the  summer  heat. 
Viease  limit  your  experiences  to  300  words. 

Telle  No.  1247,  July  15. — Farm  Butter- 
making.  What  success  do  you  have  mak- 
ing butter?  What  are  its  advantages  over 
Silling  whple  milk?  How  do  you  separate 
The  milk  and  churn  the  butter?  If  you 
liHve  lately  stopped  making  butter  tell  us 
why. 


F.  P.  P.,  Emmaville^  Pa. — When  hay 
is  cut  short  by  early  drought  we  plant 
Evergreen  sweet  com  thickly  in  rows 
and  cultivate  twice  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  This  is  done 
from  June  1st  to  July  1st,  and  some 
of  it  will  do  to  begin  feeding  in  August. 
\Vc  feed  the  cows  this  green  fodder  the 
rest  of  the  fall.  We  have  an  elevation 
of  1200  feet  and  frost  seldom  troubles 
us  till  some  time  in  October,  at  which 
time  we  cut  the  remainder  of  the  corn 
for  fodder.  We  have  learned  to  leave 
it  in  the  field  till  «11  the  sap  is  dried 
out  otherwise  it  Is  sure  to  spoil.  Dried 
taiefully  it  makes  excellent  fodder 
which  both  cows  and  horses  eat,  "stalks 
an(i  all." 

We  once  tried  Hungarian  grass  to 
eke  out"  the  hay  crop,  but  found  it 
made  very  coarse  hay  which  the  stock 
di<i  not  relish  and  it  was  hard  on  the 
ground.  When  we  know  in  time — say 
tl.i  last  of  April — ^that  hay  will  be  scarce 
\v.  HOW  oats  and  Canada  peas,  a  bushel 
o:  each  to  the  acre  drilled  in  with  200 
li'>  of  16  percent  acid  phosphate.  These 
ill  I  cut  Just  before  the  oats  begin  to 
■iin  and  make  the  very  best  of  feed. 
l-iKt  summer  when  our  strawberries 
\\'  :e  destroyed  by  hail  just  as  they  were 
licning,  we  turned  them  under  and 
llaiited  white  kidney  beans  just  before 
li'  ivest.  They  were  given  two  cultiva- 
tions and  made  a  fair  crop  which  sold 
fo!  12 V2  cents  per  lb.  This  partly  made 
ill  for  the  loss  of  the  strawberry  crop; 
in  fact,  we  were  just  that  much  to  tue 
good,  for  the  ground  was  seeded  to  rye 
aiid  turned  under  this  spring  for  pota- 
toes, which  is  our  regular  rotation  for 
the  berry  patch. 
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M.  O.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Last  season 
^\a.s  unusually  wet  and  part  of  my  corn- 
fi»  Id  was  drowned  out.  I  dragged  it  up 
and  sowed  millet  in  July,  getting  a  fine 
crop  of  hay  that  came  in  very  acceptable 
for  early  fall  feed  for  the  cows.  I  have 
liad  such  good  luck  growing  canning 
peas,  finding  them  especially  good  to 
^*  •  d  for  grass,  that  this  spring  I  have 
"^•d  peas  on  2Vi  acres  of  winter  wheat 
ground.  The  wheat  winter  killed,  and  I 
^^i'Mted  something  I  could  seed  with. 
1  >-'et  the  finest  seeding  with  peas,  of  any 
fop  I  ever  used,  as  the  nitrogen  gather- 
ing  qualities  of  the  peas  help  the  soil  so. 
This  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed, 
200  pounds  of  phosphate  added  to  the 
3'»<>  pounds  per  acre  used  last  fall  with 
the  wheat.  A  deep  fine  seed  bed  is 
t^sontlal  for  peas,  drilling  them  in  aa 
d'  eply  as  possible,  that  they  may  resist 

drought. 

We  are  to  set  out  650  pedigree  straw- 
•  rry  plants  in  a  few  days,  In  rows  30 
I"  hes  apart,  using  the  hill  system.  No 
M(»s8om8  or  runners  will,  be  allowed  the 
first  year,  and  to  make  better  use  of  the 
rif^h  soil  they  are  to  have  we  will  set 
fows  of  potato  onJon  sets  between  the 
terry  plant  rows.  There  are  nearly 
til  fee  bushels  of  the  sets,  and  part  of 
the  remainder  will  be  set  in  our  50x12 
't  cabbttge  seed  l>ed  after  the  cabbage 
plants  are  removed  about  June  15  to 
-*>  ThiB  has  been  highly  fertilized 
a»d  will  have  squash  and  cucumbers 
rianted  In  hills  4x8  ft.  a  week  or  so 
tefore  all  the  cabbage  is  removed.  The 
^nlon  sets  mature,  or  are  ready  to  mar- 
ket vftry  quickly,  so  rows  of  them  will 
t>«  planted  between  the  rows  of  squash 
^d  cucumbers.  1 


J.  F.  W.,  Shelbyvllle,  Ill.^Several 
times  last  season,  owing  to  inferior 
seed,  I  found  my  crops  a  partial  or  en- 
tire failure.  Usually  this  is  disconcert- 
ing and  often  a  great  loss;  then  again, 
it  sometimes  rather  pleases,  for  no  one 
can  foresee  just  how  the  demand  for  gar- 
den products  will  be.  An  experienced 
gardener  should  have  little  trouble  find- 
ing a  replant  crop.  Excepting  com  and 
perhaps  potatoes  and  cabbage,  there  is 
little  difference  if  some  "skips"  are 
planted  to  another  and  earlier  maturing 
crop.  I  frequently  sow  succession  crops 
of  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  kohl  rabi,  etc., 
in  missing  spaces  in  beans,  turnips, 
beets,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  am  often  glad 
for  the  vacancy.  Vegetable  plants  may 
be  thus  planted,  too.  If  the  first  crop  is 
too  poor  for  replanting,  it  should  all  be 
uprooted  promptly  without  any  senti- 
mentality and  planted  again  with  better 
seed  or  another  crop.  I  am  continually 
practicing  companion  cropping  and  aim 
to  keep  my  highly  fertilized  ground 
busy  throughout  the  growing  season.  I 
plant  from  early  March  or  even  Febru- 
ary (spinach  in  open  ground)  until  late 
September.  By  exercising  more  care 
about  buying  seed  and  saving  more  of 
my  own  I  have  found  almost  perfect 
stands  thus  far  this  season. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wcllsboro,  Pa. — In  the  past 
have  found  buckwheat  the  most  profit- 
able field  crop  for  this  locality,  as  it  can 
be  sowed  any  time  from  June  15th  to 
July  15th,  and  we  have  sowed  as  late 
as  July  27th  and  harvested  a  good  crop, 
in  fact  a  much  better  crop  than  the 
earlier  sowing.  This  don't  always  hap- 
pen, as  early  frost  might  kill  it,  but 
even  if  it  should,  the  buckwheat  would 
be  worth  more  than  it  cost  to  plow  it 
down,  as  it  is  great  stuff  to  mellow  up 
the  soil  and  make  plant  food  available 
for  the  next  crop.  I  have  seen  some 
of  my  neighbors  grow  millet  for  a  catch 
crop  and  get  a  good  crop.  I  have  tried 
the  same  and  failed.  I  think  perhaps 
I  covered  it  too  deep.  Don't  cover  the 
buckwheat  too  deep;  a  brush  drag  or 
smoothing  harrow  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Many  farmers  of  this  locality 
use  a  grain  drill,  biit  that  puts  it  down 
too  deep.  The  writer  prefers  to  sow  by 
hand,  or  what  is  still  better,  a  hand 
seeder,  then  brush  or  smooth  harrow 
it,  or  a  spring  tooth,  lever  set  harrow 
is  all  right,  then  set  the  harrow  not  to 
cover  over  two  Inches  deep  at  most. 


ginia,"  it  may  be  sown  any  time  from 
last  week  in  May  to  last  of  June  or  even 
a  little  later.  One  year  I  remember  we 
cut  the  wheat  from  about  two  acres, 
hauled  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
plowed  the  ground  and  sowed  buck- 
wheat and  clover.  Got  a  fine  stand  of 
each.  In  fact  it  was  about  the  best 
piece  of  clover  we  ever  raised.  Of 
course  the  land  was  well  fertilized,  as 
any  land  should  be  that  is  made  to  do 
double  duty. 

If  you  have  a  failure  with  any  kind 
of  early  garden  crop  just  try  kidney 
beans,  if  yeu  want  something  that  will 
make  a  "bumper  crop."  Just  so  you  get 
them  in  by  the  second  week  in  July.  I 
sometimes  plant  them  in  between  every 
third  row  of  onions,  in  time  for  them 
to  be  up  nicely  when  the  onions  are 
ready  to  take  up.  If  the  onions  are  fall 
planted,  you  may  wait  until  they  are 
removed.  Then  plant  your  beans  after 
working  up  the  ground  nicely.  Make 
rows  about  2U,  ft.  apart,  drill  or  plant 
in  hills  like  any  other  bunch  beans. 
They  are  only  fit  for  use  shelled. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— Peas 
In  this  section  last  year  proved  as  flat 
a  failure  as  anything  could.  We  picked 
a  few  messes  from  four  40-ft.  rows  In 
the  garden,  cleaned  out  the  vines,  and 
filled  the  space  with  lettuce,  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  plants  from  the  cold 
frame.  I  hadn't  intended  to  raise  so 
much,  but  I  sold  the  lettuce  and  cauli- 
flower and  canned  the  cabbag:e,  so  the 
ground  probably  produced  as  well  as  if 
the  peas  had  been  a  success.  If  good 
seed  had  been  plenty  I  should  have 
planted  beans,  but  I  did  plant  pole  beans 
in  one  row  where  the  peas  failed  to 
come  vtp,  and  the  early  frost  ruined 
them. 

We  have  never  had  a  field  crop  fail 
badly  enough  to  require  replanting 
within  my  recollection,  but  last  year  we 
planted  beans  wherever  we  found  a 
vacant  spot  as  long  as  the  seed  lasted. 
The  bush  beans  ripened  well  but  not 
the  pole  varieties.  One  year  the  hens 
spoiled  my  row  of  beets  on  the  end 
nearest  them,  so  I  replanted  that  spot 
with  cucumbers,  with  very  good  success. 
We  have  sometimes  filled  vacancies 
with  sunfiowers,  too,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  ourselves  and  our  poultry. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.,  FishersTllle,  Va. — 
Last  year  we  failed  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  wheat  on  about  five  acres,  and  know- 
ing the  great  need  for  bread  stuff  and 
feed,  we  could  not  think  of  that  piece 
of  glood  land  lying  idle  for  so  many 
months.  We  turned  in  the  stock  and 
pastured  it  some,  and  just  as  soon  as 
possible  whirled  it  over  and  sowed  in 
buckwheat  and  clover.  (We  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  sown 
with  buckwheat.) 

In  our  section,  the  "Valley  of   Vir- 


E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y. — One  need 
not  let  ground  lay  Idle  if  the  first  crop, 
say  of  corn,  does  not  come  on  as  it 
should.  Buckwheat  can  be  sown  up  to 
the  second  week  in  July  and  come  to 
maturity.  Oats  and  peas  for  green  feed. 
Sowed  corn  and  other  things,  for  green 
feed  for  cows  can  be  got  in  up  to  July 
1.  If  a  few  hills  of  planted  corn  die 
out,  beans  can  be  planted.  But  the 
farmers*  great  problem  Is  not  in  know- 
ing how  or  what  to  do.  but  In  finding 
time  to  do,  and  judgment  to  know  where 
he  can  most  profitably  spend  his  time. 
He  certainly  cannot  work  in  a  back  yard 
when  broad  fields  are  ready  for  crops, 
and  the  wife  and  young  children  cannot 
do  as  many  things  indoors  and  out  as 
some  of  these  people  who  give  so  much 
advice   would   think   they   could   do. 

Mrs.  A.  H.,  Candler,  N.  C. — I  have 
known  wheat  crops  to  be  destroyed  In 
June  by  hail  storms  and  as  soon  as 
ground  was  dry  enough  the  beaten 
down  straw  turned  under  and  the  field 
planted  to  corn.  Early  variety  was 
used,  of  course,  and  made  a  good  crop. 
Again  when  oats  were  ruined  by 
drought  I  have  seen  a  fine  crop  of  buck- 
wheat made  on  the  same  land  that  year, 
and  what  is  nicer  for  breakfast  than 
hot  buckwheat  cakes?  If  we  all  had 
buckwheat  flour  now  the  wheat  could  all 
go  to  France  for  our  soldiers.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  raise  some  this  year. 
When  something  goes  wrong  with  the 
early  Irish  potatoes,  corn,  buckwheat, 
bunch  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets  or 
late  tomatoes  can  be  grown.  Sometimes 
we  dig  and  sell  the  early  potatoes  and 
make  a  good  crop  of  any  of  the  above 
on  th«  land.  Sweet  potatoes  can  be 
grown  on  such  land  or  it  can  be  sown 
to  peas  and  millet  or  sorghum  and  will 
mak%  a  fine  crop  of  hay  to  cut  just  l>efore 
frost.  We  always  clean  up  the  ground 
where  we  have  had  early  beans,  peas, 
radishes,  turnips,  onions,  lettuce,  beets, 
and  cabbage  and  plant  again,  making 
two  crops  of  cabhage,  bunch  beans  and 
turnips.  These  are  our  best  keeping 
winter  cabbage  and  turnips.  The  beans 
always  bring  a  high  price,  coming  In 
just  after  other  beans  are  gone.  We 
plant  early  beets,  too,  which  are  so  ten- 
der and  nice  for  canning.  We  gather 
the  largest  turnips  with  approaching 
cold  weather  and  then  cover  the  small 
ones  with  straw  or  leaves  and  pine 
brush  and  remove  it  early  in  spring  and 
have  fine  turnip  greens  when  green 
foods  are  scarce.  If  you  don't  at  first 
succeed,  try,  try  again. 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  thla  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  In  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XV 
For  some  days  after  the  whitewash 
trail  was  successfully  followed,  things 
went  along  as  usual  on  the  farm.  Lad- 
die wai  always  on  his  guard  but  was 
afraid  to  have  much  to  say  or  do  with 
Silas  for  fear  he  wodld  do  something 
to  get  even  with  him.  In  fact,  things 
began  running  so  smoothly  he  decided 
that  Silas  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
One  day,  however,  when  he  came 
home  from  school  Silas  said,  "Laddie, 
did  you  ever  see  a  sachet  cat'" 

"No."  replied  Laddie,  "I  never  did, 
but  I  would  like  to." 

"Well,  I  know  where  one  lives,"  con- 
tinued Silas,  "and  you  can  easy  get  it 
If  you  want  one  for  a  pet." 

"Sure  1  do,"  quickly  responded  Lad- 
die, "I  like  cats." 

Silas  then  told  him  just  where  and 
how  he  could  get  the  cat.  He  could 
hardly  keep  a  straight  face  while  he 
was  doing  it,  though,  because  Laddie 
was  so  excited  and  believed  it  all.  The 
truth  is,  Silas  all  the  time  was  talking 
about  a  skunk  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Laddie  would  not  be  long  in  find- 
ing out  where  it  got  the  new  "sachet" 
part  of  its  name.  He  could  now  see  in 
bis  mind's  eye  what  a  pretty  fix  Laddie 
was  getting  himself  into. 

The  prospect  of  a  new  pet  spurred 
Laddie  on  to  swift  action  and  he  set 
out  at  once  for  the  woods.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  home  of  the  new 
cat,  as  Silas  told  him  there  would  be  a 
slight  peculiar  odor  from  some  trees 
which  were  growing  there.  As  chance 
would  have  it,  Mr.  Sachet  Cat  was  look- 
ing out  of  his  hole  when  Laddie  came 
near  him.  Laddie  remembered  his  first 
experience  with  cats  in  the  police 
station-house  before  he  left  the  city,  so 
bis  first  thought  was  to  say  the  "Magic 
Word." 

"Great  boy  alive!"  said  the  skunk, 
"you  are  the  first  fellow  I  ever  knew 
who  had  that  word.  Lucky  for  you, 
though,  because  I  was  certainly  going 
to  treat  you  Just  like  I  do  everybody 
who  comes  to  bother  me." 

Laddie  did  not  know  how  that  was, 
and  after  Mr.  Skunk  told  him,  he  was 
thankful  he  had  made  friends  at  once 
with  his  expected  pet. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  pester  me?" 
asked  Mr.  Skunk,  and  in  reply.  Laddie, 
who  now  saw  the  trick  in  Silas'  tale  to 
him,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  white- 
wash trail  and  its  results. 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Skunk,  "I 
had  better  help  you  a  little.  Tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  I  will  walk  back  to 
the  house  with  you  and  you  open  Silas' 
room  window;  you  said  he  sleeps  on  the 
first  fioor  room  in  the  wing  of  the 
house,   and   after   I   make   him   a   little 


visit  his  girl  won't  want  to  see  him  for 
a  month." 

"Now  you  said  it,"  replied  Laddie, 
hardly  able  to  believe  the  way  things 
had  turned. 

The  trick  was  done  as  planned  and 
when  bedtime  came,  Silas  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  it  was  Laddie  had 
seemed  just  as  usual  while  at  the  sup- 
per table,  while  he  was  forced  to  sleep 
in  the  barn.  "I'll  get  him  yet,"  mut- 
tered Silas,  as  he  went  to  his  buggy  for 
a  carriage  blanket." 

Not  since  their  only  daughter  had 
graduated  some  years  ago.  from  the 
little  school  where  Laddie  and  Polly  now 
went,  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  en- 
joy the  closing  exercises  as  they  did 
this  year.  Mir.  Robinson,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  had  al- 
ways taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work, 
but  now  he  was  especially  active  since 
he  had  two  children  in  the  school. 

Laddie  had  learned  a  piece  to  speak 
on  the  closing  day,  and  even  if  he  did 
forget  twice  and  had  to  be  prompted, 
he  was  the  best  reciter  in  the  school. 
Polly  took  part  in  the  fiag  drill  which 
the  teacher  had  taught  the  children, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  the  best  they 
had  ever  had.  Each  of  the  8  girls  in  it 
carried  a  fiag  of  one  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries  fighting  in  the  great  war.  With 
the  aid  of  a  talking  machine  brought 
by  one  of  the  children  they  were  able 
to  march  to  the  music  of  a  good  band. 

Mr.  Robinson  in  his  annual  ad('re  s 
to  the  school  surprised  everybody  except 
the  other  directors  by  announcing  that 
they  had  decided  not  to  open  that 
school  next  year,  but  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Bina  school  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  there.  In- 
stead of  one  teacher  in  one  room,  as 
they  had  at  the  present  school,  they 
would  have  four  teachers  in  four 
rooms. 

"Maybe  it  won't  be  fine  in  school  next 
year,"  said  Laddie  to  Soapy,  after 
everything  was  over  that  last  day  of 
school.  "It  will  be  more  like  it  used 
to  be  in  the  city  school  and  I  can  tell 
you  lots  of  ways  to  have  fun  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  boys." 

"It  sure  will,"  replied  Soapy,  "it  will 
be   hard   for  me   to   wait  all   summer." 

"What  do  you  do  to  have  fun  in  the 
summer?"    asked    Laddie. 

"We  do  lots  of  things,"  said  Soapy. 
"Come  over  to  my  house  the  first  chance 
you  get,  and  I  will  show  you  what  we 
do." 

"I'll  be  there  some  day,"  was  Lad- 
die's parting  promise  as  mother  Robin- 
son called  him  to  get  into  the  automo- 
bile with  the  rest  of  her  family  to  go 
home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


And  to  every  boy  or  girl  whose  letter 
I  print  /  uAll  send  a  present. 

Don't  you  think  this  Is  a  fine  idea? 
We  can  all  tell  about  our  own  good 
times  and  we  can  read  about  the  good 
times  the  other  P.  I.  O.s  have  been  hav- 
ing, so  we  can  share  our  good  times 
with  each  other — that  is  the  real  P.  I.  O. 
spirit,  isn't  it? 

I  want  to  have  a  lot  of  these  letters 
for  the  next  issue.  So  each  one  of  you 
sit  right  down  now,  before  you  forget  It, 
and  write  me  this  letter. 

Your  loving, 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Anna  Novxyttnick  (Pennsylvania) 
says  she  has  bought  nine  Thrift  Stamps. 
That  is  fine  Anna.  Now  with  the  one 
I  am  sending,  you  have  ten — and  maybe 
you  have  bought  some  more  since  you 
wrote  me.  But,  Anna,,  you  came  pretty 
near  not  getting  a  Thrift  Stamp  from 
me,  because  you  left  your  address  off 
from  your  letter  entirely  and  it  was 
only  by  chance  I  happened  to  remember 
where  you  live.  You  can't  be  too  care- 
ful about  writing  your  addresi  on  every 
single  letter. 

Eva.  E.  Famous,  of  Maryland,  in 
sending  us  her  own  P.  I.  O.  pledge  says 
that  there  are  four  girls  in  her  village 
who  would  like  to  know  what  they  have 
to  do  to  become  P.  I.  O.s  and  that  she 
will  send  us  these  girls'  names.  We 
are  all  glad  to  welcome  Eva  as  a  new 
member  and  to  know  that  she  is  going 
to  start  right  in  and  do  such  good  work 
in  getting  more  new  members.  That  is 
fine. 

I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Jessie 
F.  Muncaster  (Maryland)  and  she  makes 
the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  cele- 
brate in  some  way  the  birthday  of  the 
P.  I.  O.  Club.  That  is  a  fine  idea;  as 
the  club  was  not  started  until  last  Fall, 
our  first  birthday  will  not  be  until  the 
coming  F^ll,  so  we  have  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  some  sort  of  a  celebration.  What 
do  the  boys  and  girls  suggest  that  we 
do  to  celebrate  our  birthday?  Jessie 
also  asks  whether  the  other  members 
collect  butterfiies.  She  says  that  she 
has  a  beautiful  collection  of  her  own. 
The  following  is  a  little  story  which 
Jessie  has  written  for  us  to  print  in 
the  story  telling  contest  suggested  by 
Emily  Knisell.  She  calls  it  "Facts 
About  Our  Farm." 

"In  one  of  our  fields,  on  the  back 
part  of  our  farm,  there  is  an  old 
stone  fence  that  was  built  before 
wire  or  board  fences  were  ever 
heard  of.  It  now  has  a  wire 
fence  on  top  of  it.  Over  this  stone 
wall  grows  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries. Last  summer  my  sister 
and  I  made  about  sixty-five  cents 
each  by  picking  and  selling  black- 
berries in  one  day. 

"We  live  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Washington  City,  and  on  May 
7th,  while  we  were  studying  our 
lessons,  mother,  who  had  g;one  to 
her  room,  called  to  us  to  come  there 
and  sec  the  searchlights.  We  went, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  and 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  am  sending  a  Thrift  Stamp  to  Anna 
Nowottnick,  of  Maryland. 

Why?  Because  she  wrote  me  the 
best  letter  about  selling  Liberty  Bonds. 
I  made  this  promise,  you  remember,  in 
my   letter  In   our   May   1st  Number. 

I  said  I  would  also  give  a  stamp  to 
the  boy  who  wrote  me  the  best  letter 
on  this  subject.  The  only  reason  I  am 
not  doing  this  is  because  not  a  single 
boy  wrote  me. 

What  is  the  matter  boys?  I  know 
you  all  did  a  lot  of  good  work  selling 
bonds.  I  guess  you  have  been  so  busy 
lately  you  haven't  had  a  minute's  time 
to  write  letters — even  to  your  Uncle 
George. 

But  I  know  how  that  is  myself,  work- 
ing in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm  nights 
and  mornings  and  other  times  when  you 
don't  have  to  go  to  school — and  then 
trying  to  figure  out  a  little  time  to 
play  ball  or  go  fishing,  or  swimming  or 
do  any  of  the  other  things  that  are 
much  fun.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
good  old  summer  time,  is  there? 


It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  my  pride  at 
first,  but  I  finally  thought.  "I  know  how 
that  is  myself.  When  a  fellow  is  busy 
he  doesn't  always  like  to  write  letters 
about  his  work,  but  if  it  was  a  letter 
about  play  instead  of  about  work— well, 
that's  different." 

That  puts  an  idea  Into  my  head,  boys 
and  girls.  The  next  best  thing  to  hav- 
ing a  good  time  is  thinking  and  talking 
about  it  afterwards.  Isn't  it?  And  next 
after  that  comes  hearing  a  story  about 
somebody  else's  good  times. 

So  I  said  to  myself,  "what  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  if  each  P.  I.  O.  would  write 
me  a  letter  about  the  one  very  best  time 
he  or  she  has  had  this  spring. 

Perhaps  it's  a  picnic  or  a  party,  may- 
be it's  an  automobile  ride  or  a  trip,  or 
it  might  very  easily  be  a  "hike"  or  a 
ball  game — or  in  fact  any  one  of  a  whole 
lot  of  things  I  can  think  of. 

Now  if  each  one  of  you  will  pick  out 
the  very  best  time  you  have  had  this 
spring,  and  will  write  me  a  letter  about 
it  (not  longer  than  100  or  125  words), I 
will  print  just  as  many  of  these  letters 
in  our  P.  I.  O.  Club  News  m  I  have 
room  for. 


saw  the  searchlights  moving  about. 
At  times  they  would  entirely  dis- 
appear from  sight.  Then  we  would 
see  them   again." 

Laura  Floffans  (New  York)  writes 
me  that  she  thinks  it  is  a  good  pl;m 
to  knit  those  six  inch  squares  for  the 
spread  which  we  are  making  and  she 
has  already  knit  one.  We  need  all  the 
squares  we  can  get,  Laura,  and  we  are 
counting  on  you  to  help  us  out.  Send 
them  in  as  fast  as  you  have  them  ready. 

One  of  our  new  members,  Emma  Ki  en 
(New  Jersey),  says  she  would  like  to 
know  the  names  of  some  of  the  P.  I.  o. 
members  to  whom  she  can  write.  Won't 
some  of  our  girl  members  write  to 
Emma,  welcoming  her  into  the  Club. 
Address  your  letters  to  her  in  our  (are 
and  leave  them  unsealed  and  we  will 
see  that  they  are  forwarded  to  her 
promptly  and  she  can  write  and  thank 
you  herself. 

Here  is  another  girl  who  is  going  to 
knit  squares  for  the  P.  I.  O.  spread. 
She  is  Helen  O.  Stroberi,  who  lives  in 
Virginia.  She  says  that  she  asked  one 
girl  what  P.  I  0.  stood  for  and  the  girl 
told  her  "Peoples  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion." That  shows  that  girls  who  are 
not  members,  and,  of  course  do  not 
know  the  secret,  at  least  think  that  we 
are  industrious.     That's   good,  isn't  it? 

Thelma  Ridley  is  another  new  mem- 
ber from  Maryland  of  whom  we  may 
v.-ell  be  proud.  She  writes  that  two 
of  her  friends  and  herself  had  an  enter. 
tainment  to  raise  money  for  the  Red 
Cross.  They  made  candy  and  lemonade 
and  popped  popcorn  and  bought  (ake 
and  made  altogether  $8.35.  Wasn't  that 
perfectly  splendid?  If  everyone  should 
do  as  well  as  Thelma  and  her  friends 
the  Red  Cross  would  not  be  lacking  for 
money.  Thelma  also  says  that  this  year 
in  her  garden  she  is  raising  vegetables 
instead  of  flowers,  because  you  can  eat 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  only  for  ap- 
pearance. She  thinks  if  we  all  get  to 
work  and  are  real  Little  Americai^ 
Farmers,  we  will  end  this  war  8hortly\ 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  have  such  an  Interesting  letter  from 
Ethel  M.  Short  (Pennsylvania).  I  am 
printing  most  of  it  as  I  know  it  will 
interest  you  all. 

"I  received  the  pin  and  the  motto 
last  evening.  The  pin  is  prettier 
than  the  one  in  the  picture. 

"I  am  the  first  one  to  wear  the 
P.  I.  O  pin  in  our  school,  and  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 

"I  like  to  read  the  P.  I.  O.  News 
and  also  the  Magic  Word. 

"I  live  on  a  large  farm  of  119 
acres.  We  have  five  horses  and  23 
cows,  also  several  pigs.  The  horses 
names  are  Silver,  Danny,  Dolly, 
Jerry  and  Roger. 

"My  sister  and  brother  and  I  go 
out  in  the  woods  and  hunt  fiowers. 
The  flowers  are  pretty  near  all  gone 
now.  We  found  wood  anemone, 
Dutchman  breeches,  yellow,  white 
and  purple  violets,  Jack-ln-the-pul- 
pit,  blood-roots,  dogtooth,  violets 
and  spring  beauties  and  blue  bells. 

"I  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
school,  R.bout  two  and  one-half 
miles.  I  go  across  the  flelds  and 
then  along  the  road  like  Laddie  and 
Polly." 
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This  Big  Bicycle 
Boole  FREE 

B«for«  jrou  buy  a  bicyel«  or  acccMorias  «^nd  tot 
this  f re«  bicycU  book.  48  imutm  crowded  full  of  bi« 
eyclM  and  acceaaori«a.  12  wonderful  model*  showa 
in  their  true  beautiful  colors.  If  you  are  interceUd 
la  bieyclee.  you  will  want  to  read  erery  paire— «very 
word  of  it.  It'tfr—  to  you.  It  i«  filled  with  bicycl«e 
and  aceeaaoriee.  different  from  any  your  frimdi 
have.  See  the  new)"Motor  bike."  beautifully  finished 
in  ita  wonderful  Ariiona  Brown.  Look  at  tba 
Dauntleas"  illustrated  here.    Arch  truss  frame  is 

®'7^.R??J»  <»*'..*^*»**'«-  Motorcycle  saddle,  etc  Th»i 
•Ml  aU  of  tbeetlMr  SMd*!*  tuUr  dMcribwi  end  iUoatretwl  is 
aetael  coton  in  this  book,  beh  pe««  s  dollcM  to  oitr*"* 
who  own;  or  Intonde  to  boy  a  bicyelo.  G«t  tbU 
frM  book  today.  Yoe  will  bo  rarprtood  and  (taj 
lifhtod  to  MO  bow  aMieh  It  wiU  esTe  yoe  oa  •  -* 
M<|relo  or  ifn— ptiw. 

,     ETory  Bicycio  eold  with  ■  ono-roor  abao- 
lutOBnarantoo:  A  gnarantoc  thatmcoBS 

Krfoet  aatiafaction  or  your   nMMioy 
^   ^k.      Wbothor  or  not  you  own  a  >^ 
bfeyelo  oond  tor  tbia  ramarkablo 
book.    Fill  oat  tko  ooapoa  and 
maU  it  today. 


A  New  Military  Model 
With  Arch  Truee 
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Ty«  b  tka  tmrm  wwDen's  own  dopmrimmnt—for  thMs  aad  by  them,    h  is  dee«ted  to  the  -Ktrwsinn  of 
topics  of  mwirdmr  uitereot  to  the  wonen  of  the  farm  family.      The  Practical   Farmer   ioTitea— aad 
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eapeets— you  act  oaly  to  write  your  ezperieacee  oa  the  toiMcs  oader  diacuaaioa   but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  nitaro  discMaaiooa.      The  Jbeat  tetter  publiahed  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a 
oae  dollar,  aad  for  each  other  letter  publiahed  we  will  pay  fifty  coats.     Address 
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JuNB  15. — Picnic  time  Is  here.  Shall  we  have 
our  u«ual  Sunday  achool,  grange  aad 
family  outings  or  stay  home  this  year  and 
work  7  If  we  go,  what  is  something  new 
to  take  or  do? 

July  1. — Sugar  Is  one  of  the  things  we  kre 
asked  to  conserve,  and  it  costs  more  than 
before  the  war.  Ilave  you  been  successful 
in  making  preserves.  Jams,  etc.,  with  less 
sugar  than  formerly  or  have  you  been  able 
to    substitute    honey,    corn    syrup,    etc..    In 


whole  or  part?  Give  specific  directions 
for  maklag  one  kind  of  preserve  or  Jbm. 
July  15.^— Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  I>e8serts. 
Tell  us  some  good  cool  things  to  make 
for  dinner  on  a  hot  dav,  when  we  expect 
company,  or  to  take  with  us  on  our  oirt- 
Ings.  Please  do  not  write  more  than  250 
words. 

Gef  >oar  eontributiom  in  marly.  If  it  doo*  not 
roach  as  at  UAt  IS  day  boforo  tho  data  of 
issue,  tt  will  bo  too  lato. 


Canning  for  Home  Use  and  to  Sell 


Mrs.  B.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— So 
long  as  the  supply  of  material  holds  out, 
I'm  going  to  can  every  mouthful  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  our  family  of  five 
can  use  during  the  coming  winter.  If  we 
can  sell  th6  surplus  for  a  price  that  will 
cover  cost  of  cans,  etc.,  and  allow  any 
profit  at  all  for  the  labor,  it  will  go 
cither  on  the  street  market  or  direct  to 
customers  in  the  city  15  miles  away  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  price  will  barely  cover 
cost  of  materials.  In  that  case  we  shall 
hold  the  stuff  over  for  another  winter. 
Last  year  we  canned  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
leets  and  asparagus;  had  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  shall  add  peas  and  greens  to 
the  list  this  year.  Our  supply  of  tomar 
toes  was  so  short  last  year  that  we  are 
making  an  extra  effort  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  early  plants  this  season.  We're 
not  going  to  can  beans  because  we  greatly 
irefer  them  ripened  and  dried;  we  also 
dry  corn  in  preference  to  canning  it, 
but  hope  to  can  plenty  of  berries  of  all 
kinds,  rhubarb,  cherries,  pears,  peaches, 
;ind  sweet  apples.  All  these  things, 
however,  depend  upon  the  season  and 
the  weather  makes  no  promises  of  late. 
If  some  calamity  overtakes  the  garden 
or  the  orchard  l)efore  harvest  time  our 
neighbors  will  be  no  better  oft  and  none 
of  us  will  have,  or  be  able  to  obtain, 
anything  to  can. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— I  be- 
lieve most  of  the  women  here  do  their 
own  canning  of  fniit,  sweet  pickles,  etc., 
In  glass  cans  and  enjoy  it.  Perhaps  no 
one  but  women  on  a  farm  realize  the 
stress  of  work  in  the  fall,  so  that  a 
great  share  of  our  meat,  vegetables  and 
cereals  go  to  Canfield's  for  canning.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Canfield  began  in  a  small  way 
about  ten  years  ago,  doing  their  own 
canning  of  surplus  products  from  field 
and  garden  in  tin  cans  and  now,  with 
a  steam  cooker,  their  meat  canning 
alone  from  January,  1917,  to  January, 
1918,  was  20,868  cans  and  their  vege- 
table and  other  canning  was  in  the 
thousands,  mostly  custom  work. 

They  could  easily  dispose  of  more 
meat  and  other  products  if  they  found 
time  to  put  it  up.  I  was  estimating  one 
day  what  proportion  of  women  helped 
in  the  fields  and  with  outside  chores 
and  I  believe  that  two-thirds  is  none  too 
large  a  calculation — other  women  find 
their  household  duties  too  heavy  with 
threshers,  silo  fillers,  etc.,  so  cannot 
help  outside,  but  with  the  gathering  in 
of  produce  and  all  other  calls  on  their 
time,  feel  that  Canfield's  canning  is  a 
boon  to  all  who  wish  to  conserve  food 
products  In  all  ways.  Our  home  stores 
are  always  glad  to  buy  our  canned 
goods,  and  Canfield's  Uke  their  pay  In 
part  of  the  goods  if  desired.  They  have 
orders  from  a  long  distance. 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  Collegre,  Pa.— I 
canned  more  vegetables  and  fruits  last 
year  than  I  have  ever  done  before,  but 
this  year  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  surpass 
last  year's  record.  I  am  ready  now  to 
start  with  rhubarb  and  asparagus. 
Rhubarb  Is  so  common  with  country 
women  in  the  spring  that  It  Is  often  over- 
looked when  it  is  young  and  tender  as 
a  source  of  toothsome  dishes  for  next 
wlntier.  This  year  I  Intend  planting 
large  quantities  of  peas  and  beans  for 
canning,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
bo  canned  too  largely.  There  is  simply 
no  comparison  between  the  bought 
article  and  what  is  canned  at  home. 

I  never  have  any  more  canned  goods 
than  my  own  family  can  make  use  of 
but  a  friend  of  mine  sells  all  that  she 
«nd  three  grown  daughters  can  put  up 
in  a  very  busy  season.  She  sells  all  in 
a  nearby  town  at  25  and  30  cents  per 


quart  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  way  that 
the  farm  woman  can  make  anything  on 
such  work— by  selling  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. A  few  satisfied  customers  will 
soon  bring  more,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  a  good  trade  can  be  worked  up. 

We  must  all  remember  that  food  is 
the  scarcest  thing  in  the  world  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  our  duty  to  produce  and 
preserve  it. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Lee's  Creek,  La. — Our 

little  canning  outfit  is  worn  out,  and  as 
tin  cans  are  very  scarce  we  have  de- 
cided not  to  invest  in  a  new  one,  but 
have  mounted  a  large  wash  tub  on  a 
furnace  of  clay  and  brick.     A  smaller 


large  one  and  answers  for  a  tray  to  lift 
the  cans  in  and  out.  We  will  use  the 
can  tongs,  coppers  and  capping  steels 
which  belonged  to  our  old  canner. 

A  small  family  stale  Is  indispensable 
in  filling  cans  for  market.  An  empty  can 
is  set  on,  the  nut  turned  till  the  hand 
points  to  nought;  then  as  each  can  Is 
packed  it  is  set  on  to  get  the  net  weight. 
I  always  make  them  an  ounce  or  two 
heavy.  This  is  hard  to  do  with  some 
varieties  of  tomatoes,  they  lack  solidity. 
The  best  variety  I  have  ever  tried  is 
Livingstones  Globe;  it  is  the  right  size 
and  shape,  has  no  core  and  its  quality 
is  the  very  best. 

We  sell  all  our  goods  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer,  and  every  can  which  does  not 
give  satisfaction  is  replaced,  or  money 
refunded.  By  this  method  we  hold  the 
best  trade  year  after  year.  One  of  our 
best  selling  products  Is  mixed  vegetables 
for  soups.  Okra,  tomatoes  and  beans, 
also  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  lima  beans, 
are  especially  liked.  I  put  up  several 
cans  of  turnips,  mashed  and  seasoned 
with  stock  from  pork  bones,  last  sea- 
son and  find  It  excellent. 


.uiuacc  ui  J^^y   »na   o"CK      A  smaller   matoes  can  be  strained  ready  for  soup 
tub,  punched  full  of  holes,  fits  inside  the  •  and  preserved  in  bottles  or  stone  jugs,' 


Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.— 
Our  canning  ambition  this  year  is  to 
put  up  enough  vegetables,  peas,  string 
beans,  small  beets,  corn  and  greens,  to 
furnish  one  can  a  day  from  November 
1  to  April  1,  or  about  150  cans.  Besides 
this  we  intend  to  can  the  usual  30  or  40 
cans  of  tomatoes  and  100  cans  of  fruit. 
We  shall  dry  sweet  corn  and  pumpkin; 
the  pumpkin  is  stewed,  spiced  and 
sweetened  before  drying,  then  packed  In 
dried  beef  glasses  and  covered  with 
parafflne.  To  economize  in  cans,  to- 
matoes can  be  strained  ready  for  soup, 


fitted  with  corks  and  afterwards  scaled 
with  parafllne.  This,  with  the  root 
crops  which  can  be  stored  in  the  cellar, 
will  release  half  the  fiour  we  now 
use  for  the  soldiers  (our  family  num- 
bers seven.)  besides  an  appreciable 
saving  In  grocery  bill  and  providing  a 
healthful  variety  In  the  menu.  We  are 
making  our  garden  accordingly. 

I.  M.  B.,  Oreencastle,  Pa. — ^We  are 
planning  to  can  everything  obtainable 
and  see  that  nothing  Is  wasted  in  food- 
stuffs.  Our  plan  for  taking  care  of  food 
left  over  from  family  supplies  follows: 
Go  to  the  leading  women  in  war  work 
In  your  town,  whom  you  know  are  inter- 
ested in  conservation.  Get  their  empty 
jars  and  fill  for  them  and  return,  charg- 
ing a  fair  price  for  your  work.  I  would 
charge  25  cents  per  two  quart  jar  and 
15  cents  per  one  quart  jar.  If  you  use 
sugar  syrup  in  canning,  charge  more 
according.  We  can  all  fruits  without 
sugar  except  com. 

I  rather  think  canning  would  be  more 
profitable  than  marketing  over  the 
streets.  Our  town  has  no  market  house 
but  I  know  that  beans  and  dried  corn  are 
good  sellers.  We  have  not  tried  this 
plan  yet,  but  think  it  a  good  one  as  it 
eliminates  the  middleman  and  the  town 
folks  receive  it  right  from  the  farm. 


Variona    Cottaare    Cheese    Dishes 

The  following  ways  of  serving  ct*ttags 
cheese  are  rotommended  by  the  Food  Admin- 
Jstratlon  after  they  have  l)ecn  tried  at  a 
number  of  public  gatherings  and  pronounced 
good. 

Ckbam  op  CoTT.^r.E  Cheese  Sovp. — i  can 
milk,  Y»  tablespoon  butter.  14  tablespoon 
tnickenlng.  \^'^  tPn8p(X)n  Hult.  dash  of  peoDer 
and    Vi   cup  cheese.  "^"^ 

Use  the  above  Ingredients  (except  ths 
cheese)  t©  make  a  thin  white  fauce.  Cook 
thoroughly    and    lool    slightly    before    tddlnc 


How  to  Cut 


down  your 
Fuel  Expenses 


'T^INK  how  much  coal  you  burn  in  a  range  when  you're  not  cooking.  That's  all 
X  wasted— money  thrown  away.  And  Uncle  Sam  wants  every  housewife  who  can,  to 
save  coal.  Here  is  a  good  way  for  you  to  do  your  part  Use  an  oil  cook  stove  instead 
of  the  fuel-wasting  coal  range.  Then  the  only  time  you  use  fuel  is  when  you  are 
cooking.    And  that  fuel,  kerosene,  is  much  more  economical  than  coal. 

NEW  PB^ECTION 

OIL  d^gj^^OVES 

not  only  give  most  satisfactory  results— they  save  steps  in  house  work  and  do  all  the 
cooking  just  as  well  (usually  better)  than  a  coal  range. 

Think  how  easy  it  is  to  strike  a  match  and  have  an  intense  heat  in  less  than  a  minute 
No  coal  or  wood  to  carry.  No  getting  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  rake  and  poke  at 
the  fire.    Your  New  Perfection  is  always  ready  when  you  are. 

But  after  you  do  get  your  New  Perfection  be  care- 
ful what  kind  of  kerosene  you  use.  There  is  only 
one  kind  that  will  always  give  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  called  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  kinds.  Ask  for  ii  by  name. 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  so  highly  refined  that  it 
burns  without  smoke,  smell  or  sputter.  Gives  a  more 
intense  heat,  too. 

Select  your  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  stove  now. 
There's  a  dealer  near  you. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  PitUburgh 


ATLANTIC 

RacvgHpht 


^^,^   M 


^^^yijj^ht 
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the  cheese.  Neutralize  nrid  of  the  cheeBe 
with  soda,  nllowlnjf  V4  to  »/»  teaHpoon  of 
soda  to  one  cup  of  cheese.  Dissolve  soda  In 
a  littlt'  milk  uud  blend  with  cht^se.  Then 
stir  the  warm  sauce  Kraduiilly  into  the 
cheese  until  well  blended.  Reheat  carefully, 
using  as  seasoning,  a  slice  of  onion,  a  small 
slice  of  tbe  yellow  of  the  lemdn  rind  and  a 
blade  of  mace  or  u  little  nutmeg.  Avoid 
boiling   the  sauce  after   cheese   Is  added. 

CuTi'A(JH  Chkksb  Sausaok. — 1  cup  cottage 
cheese.  1  cup  dry  bread  crumbs,  or  Yj  cup 
cold  cooked  rice  and  Vi  cup  bread  crumbs, 
%  cup  peanut  butter,  or  2  tablespoons  sav- 
ory fat,  Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped  peanut 
meats,  14  teaspoon  powdered  sage,  Vj  tea- 
spoon thyme,  1  tablespoon  milk,  1  teaspoon 
Bait.  >/i  teaspoon  pepper,  1-3  teaspoon  soda 
and   1   tablespoon  Hnely  chopped  onion. 

The  bread  crumbs  may  be  made  from  left- 
over corn,  barley  or  other  quick  breads. 
Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  until  tender  but 
not  bi>)wn.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk 
and  work  Into  the  cheese.  Mix  all  other  dry 
ingredients  thoroughly  with  the  bread  crumbs. 
Blend  peanut  butter  and  onion  with  the 
cheese,  and  mix  with  them  the  bread  crumbs. 
Form  into  Hat  cakes,  dust  with  bread 
crumbs  or  cornmial,  and  fry  a  delicate 
brown  in  a  little  fat  In  a  hot  frving  pan. 

CoTTA(iE  CHKK.SK  Salai).— 2  cupg  cottage 
cheese,  1  cup  i)lckled  beets  cut  up.  1  table- 
spoon chopped  onion  and  1  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley.  " 

Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  French  or 
mayonnaise   dressing. 

COTTAOK     CllKK.SK     TaUTS.— 1      1-3     CU|)8     COt- 

tnge  cheese,  whites  of  2  eggs  beaten  stiff  1-3 
cup  heavy  cream,   whipped,   1-3  cup  sugar,  2 


teaspoons  lemon  Juice,  few  gratings  of  lemon 
rind  and  2   to  3   tablespoons  sweet   milk. 

Soften  the  cheese  with  the  milk.  Add 
part  of  the  whipped  cream,  and  the  flavoring, 
which  should  be  very  delicate.  Fold  in  last 
the  beaten  egg  whites.  Heap  lightly  into 
ready  cooked,  delicately  browned  pastry 
cases,  made  by  baking  pie  crust  In  muflin 
tius  or  on  the  bottom  of  inverted  pie  tins. 
(Use  potato,  rice,  oatmeal  or  barley  pastry.) 
(;arnlsh  the  top  of  the  tart  with  the  rest 
of  the  whipped  cream,  and  with  fresh  or 
canned  fruit  if  desired.  This  makes  a  large 
one-crust  pie  or  tart. 

WnKY  flo.NKY. — 1  cup  whey  and  Mi  cup 
corn  syrup.  Mix  whey  and  syrup  and  boll 
the  mixture  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
strained  honey.  This  syrup  will  keep  in- 
detlnltely  if  properly  bottled  and  is  delicious 
for  spreading  on  waffles  or  pancakes.  Used 
a  little  thinner  It  makes  an  excellent  pud- 
aing  sauce.  Since  It  requires  no  thicken- 
ing.  It   Is  the  easiest  possible  sauce  to  make. 

AVhey  IM'ncii. — 1  quart  whev.  0  table- 
spoons corn  syrup,  juice  of  2  leim>n8,  slices 
of  lemon  or  a  little  grated  or  dlci^  rind  and 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  Mix,  chill  and  serve  as 
a    beverage. 

Variations — Reduce  the  amount  of  lemon 
Juice  and  of  sugar,  and  add  other  fruit  Juices 
and  a  little  fruit  cut  in  small  pieces.  This 
transforms  whey  lemonade  Into  whey  punch. 
Set  the  punch  away  to  chill  and  ripen,  and 
serve  with  crushed  ice  If  desired.  Rhubarb, 
pineapple,  grape,  currant  and  cherry  Juices 
lend  themselves  well  to  whey  punch.  A 
.sprig  of  freshly  crushed  mint  Is  sometimes 
lidded.  .Nutmeg  or  cinnamon  will  overcome 
any    characteristic    whey    flavor. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  «lr«ctiont  for   making,  aa  well  at  tha  quantity  of  material   required,  accompany  each 

'  ^  A^AA  *^*V*'A',  ■"■* ''•'^•"^  •****"«•"<*••■"»  ■"o'*''n«-  When  ordering  write  your  name 
ana  addrese  in  full  state  the  number  and  aiie  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  centa  for 
•■eh.      Addresa,    i^ASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


87!M». — Ladi»'s  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  Ml.  3M. 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  sleeves 
may    i>o    made   either   long   or    short. 

87H1». — AilHses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizfs  in,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
buttons  all  the  way  from  neck  to  hem  at 
center  front. 

877B. — I.,adles'  and  mlRses'  blouse  Cut 
In  sizes  16.  18  years,  and  .HO.  .38.  40.  42  and 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  blouse  closes 
at  center  front,  from  V-ne<k  to  hem.  and  a 
narrow  belt  causes  It  to  blouse  at  the  waist- 
line. 

8707 — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4, 
6.  8.  10  and  12  .years.  The  dress  has  a  little 
Btral«ht  waist  with  square  neck  at  the  front, 
and    thp   fantpnlng  at    the   back. 

M7fM». —Children's  one  piece  dress.  Cut  In 
Sizes  2.  4,  0.  8  and  10  years.  The  dress  Is 
belted  in  at  the  natural  waistline  by  a  belt  of 
patont    leather. 

8774. — l<adles'    one    piece    kimoiui    house 


dress.  Cut  In  sizes  30.  40  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  This  house  dress  is  very  prac- 
tical, for  It  goes  on  like  a  coat  and  buttons 
at   center  front. 

H7K8. — Ladles'  two-gored  gathered  skirt. 
Cut  In  sizes  24,  20.  28.  .30  and  32  Inches 
waist  measure.  The  interesting  side  sections 
are  simply  the  edges  of  the  gores  faced  with 
contrasting  material. 

88«7 — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2, 
4,  0  and  8  vears.  Tlie  waist  may  be  made 
of  white  voile,  and  the  two  gored' skirt  may 
be  made  of  rone  or  blue  linen. 

H77H. — Ladles'    yoke    skirt.      Cut    In    sizes 
24.   20.   28.    .30  and   32   Inches   waist   measure 
The   lower   section   of   the  skirt   is  all   in   one 
piece    with    straight     lower    edge,    and    It    Is 
gathered   to  a   fltted  yoke. 

8772. — Ladles'  one  piece  bungalow  apron. 
Cut  In  sizes  30.  40  and  44  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  apron  Is  very  easy  to  put  on,  for 
It  slips  on  over  the  head. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  arc  unable  to  illuatrate  aa 
■lany  pattern*  ■■  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepublith  for  the  benefit  of  our  readera,  four  tins* 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dresamaker"— wMeh 
niuatratee  hundreds  of  the  moat  practical  stylee  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tails  horn 
«•  make  all  kinds  of  garments.      The  regular  pHce  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  w<B 

id  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  la  ordarstf  w 

"^  ••94  a  copy  of  the  lateet  at  2  centa  poatpaid.     Addreaa 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A    PABTY    AND — MY    FOURTH    PERIL? 

"A  dead  fish  can  swim  down-stream 
but  only  a  live  one  can  swim  up  it,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody  a^  we  rode  toward  the 
village  together.  We  had  been  talking 
of  that  strong  current  of  evil  which 
Ifkd  tried  to  carry  us  along  wUh  it.  I 
understood  him  perfectly. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Uncle  Peabody  and  I 
had  set  out  in  our  spring  buggy  with 
the  family  umbrella — a  faded  but  sacred 
Implement,  always  carefully  dried,  after 
using,  and  hung  in  the  clothes  press.  I 
remember  that  its  folded  skirt  was  as 
big  around  as  my  coat  sleeve  and  that 
Uncle  Peabody  always  grasped  it  in  the 
middle,  with  hand  about  its  waist,  in  a 
way  of  speaking,  when  he  carried  It 
after  a  shower.  The  rain  came  on 
again  and  with  such  violence  that  we 
were  drenched  to  the  skin  In  spite  of 
the  umbrella.  It  was  still  raining  when 
we  arrived  at  the  familiar  door  in 
Ashery  Lane.  Uncle  Peabody  wouldn't 
stop. 

"Water  never  scares  a  live  fish,"  he 
declared  with  a  chuckle  as  he  turned 
around.     "Good-by,    Bart." 

He  hurried  away.  We  pioneers  rare- 
ly stopped  or  even  turned  out  for  the 
weather.  Uncle  Peabody  used  to  say 
that  the  way  to  get  sick  was  to  change 
your  clothes  every  time  you  got  wet. 
It  was  growing  dusk  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
him. 

"Come  In,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
schoolmaster  at  the  door.  "There's 
good  weather  under  this  roof." 

He  saw  my  plight  as  I  entered. 

"I'm  like  a  shaggy  dog  that's  been  in 
swimming,"  I  said. 

"Upon  my  word,  boy,  we're  in  luck," 
remarked  the  schoolmaster. 

I  looked  up  at  him. 

"Michael  Henry's  clothes! — sure, 
they're  just  the  thing  for  you!" 

"Will  they  go  on  me?"  I  asked,  for, 
being  large  of  my  age,  I  had  acquired 
an  habitual  shyness  of  things  that  were 
too  small  for  me  and  things,  too,  had 
seemed  to  have  got  the  habit  of  being 
too  small. 

"As  easily  as  Nick  Tubbs  goes  on  a 
spree,  and  far  more  becoming,  for  I 
do  not  think 'a  spree  ever  looks  worse 
than  when  Tubbs  is  on  it.  Come  with 
me." 

I  followed  him  up-stalrs,  wondering 
how  It  had  happened  that  Michael 
Henry  had  clothes. 

He  took  me  Into  his  room  and  brought 
some  handsome  soft  clothes  out  of  a 
press  with  shirt,  socks  and  boots  to 
match. 

"There,  my  laddie  buck,"  said  he, 
"put  them  on." 

"These  will  soon  dry  on  me,"  I  said. 

"Put  them  on — ye  laggard!  Michael 
Henry  told  me  to  give  them  to  you.  It's 
the  birthday  night  o'  little  Ruth,  my 
boy.  There's  a  big  cake  with  candlee 
and  chicken  pie  and  Jellied  cookies  and 
all  the  like  o'  that.  Put  them  on.  A 
wet  boy  at  the  feast  would  dampen  the 
whole  proceedings." 

I  put  them  on  and  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief  and  comfort.  They  were  an 
admirable  fit — too  perfect  for  an  acci- 
dent, although  at  the  time  I  thought  only 
of  their  grandeur  as  I  stood  surveying 
myself  In  the  looking-glass.  They  were 
of  blue  cloth  and  I  saw  that  they  went 
well  with  my  blond  hair  and  light  skin. 
I  was  putting  on  my  collar  and  neck- 
tie when  Mr.  Hacket  returned. 

"God  bless  ye,  boy,"  said  he.  "There's 
not  a  bear  in  the  township  whose  coat 
and  trousers  are  a  better  fit.  Sure  if 
ye  had  on  a  beaver  hat  ye'd  look  like 
a  lawyer  or  a  statesman.  Boy!  How 
delighted  Michael  Henry  will  be!  Come 
on  now.  The  table  is  spread  and  the 
feast  Is  waiting.  Mind  ye.  give  a  good 
clap  when  I  come  In  with  the  guest." 

We  went  below  and  the  table  was 
very  grand  with  Its  great  frosted  cake 
and  Its  candlee,  In  shiny  brass  sticks,  and 
Its  jellies  and  preserves  with-the  gleam 
of  polished  pewte*"  among  them.  Mrs. 
Hacket  and  all  the  children,  save  Ruth, 
were  waiting  for  us  In  the  dining- 
room. 

"Now  sit  down  here,  all  o'  ye,  with 
Michael  Henry,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"The  little  lady  will  be  Impatient.     I'll 


go  and  get  her  and  God  help  us  to  make 
her  remember  the  day." 

He  was  gone  a  moment,  only,  when  he 
came  back  with  Ruth  in  lovely  white 
dress  and  slippers  and  gay  with  rib- 
bons, and  the  silver  beads  of  Mary  on 
her  neck.  We  clapped  our  hands  and 
cheered,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  John  tipped  over  his  drinking 
glass  and  shattered  It  on  the  fioor. 

"Never  mind,  my  brave  lad— no  glass 
ever  perished  in  a  better  cause.  God 
bless  you!" 

What  a  merry  time  we  had  In  spite 
of  recurring  thoughts  of  Uncle  Peabody 
and  the  black  horse  tolling  over  the 
dark  hills  and  flats  In  the  rain  toward 
the  lonely  farm  and  the  lonelier,  beloved 
woman  who  awaited  him!  There  were 
many  shadows  In  the  way  of  happiness 
those  days  but,  after  all,  youth  has  a 
way  of  speeding  through  them— hasn't 
It? 

We  ate  and  jested  and  talked,  and  the 
sound  of  our  laughter  drowned  the  cry 
of  the  wind  In  the  chimney  and  the 
drumming  of  the  rain  upon  the  win- 
dows. 

In  the  midst  of  It  all  Mr.  Hacket 
arose  and  tapped  his  cup  with  his  spoon. 

"Oh  you  merry,  God-blessed  people," 
he  said.  "Michael  Henry  has  bade  me 
speak  for  him." 

The  schoolmaster  took  out  of  his 
pocketbook  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  As 
he  opened  it  a  little,  golden,  black- 
tipped  feather  fell  upon  the  table. 

"Look!  here  Is  a  plume  o'  the  golden 
robin,"  the  schoolmaster  went  on.  "He 
dropped  It  In  our  garden  yesterday  to 
lighten  ship,  I  fancied,  before  he  left, 
the  summer's  work  and  play  being 
ended.  Ye  should  'a'  seen  Michael 
Henry  when  he  looked  at  the  feather. 
How  It  tickled  his  fancy!  I  gave  him 
my  thought  about  It. 

"  'Nay,  father,*  he  answered.  'Have 
ye  forgotten  that  tomorrow  Is  the  birth- 
day o'  our  little  Ruth?  The  bird  knew 
It  and  brought  his  gift  to  her.  It  Is  out 
o'  the  great  gold  mines  o'  the  sky  which 
are  the  richest  In  the  world.' 

"Then  these  lines  came  off  his  tongue, 
with  no  more  hesitation  about  it  than 
the  bird  has  when  he  sings  his  song  on 
a  bright  summer  morning  and  I  put 
them  down  to  go  with  the  feather.  Here 
they  are  now: 

TO  RUTH. 

"'Little  lady,  draw  thy  will 
With  this  Golden  Robin's  quill— 
Sun-stained,  night-tipped,  elfish  thing- 
Symbol  of  thy  magic  wing! 
"  Give  to  me  thy  fairy  lands 
And  palaces,  on  silver  sands. 
Oh  will  to  me,  my  heart  Implores, 
Their  alabaster  walls  and  fioors! 
Their  j^tes  are  ope  on  Paradise 
Or  earth,  or  Eden  in  a  trice. 
Give  me  thy  title  to  the  hours 
That  pass  In  fair  Aladdin  towers. 
But  most  I'd  prize  thy  heavenly  art 
To  win  and  lead  the  stony  heart. 
Give  these  to  me  that  solemn  day 
Thou'rt  done  with  them,  I  humbly  pray. 
"  'Little  lady,  draw  thy  will 
With  this  Golden  Robin's  quill."' 

He  bowed  to  our  young  guest  and 
kissed  her  hand  and  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  our  cheering. 

I  remember  well  the  delightful  sad- 
ness that  came  Into  my  heart  on  the 
musical  voice  of  the  reader.  The  lines, 
simple  as  they  were,  opened  a  new  gate 
In  my  Imagination  beyond  which  I 
heard  often  the  sound  of  music  and 
flowing  fountains  and  caught  glimpses, 
now  and  then,  of  magic  towers  and 
walls  of  alabaster.  There  had  been  no 
fairies  In  Llcklty-spllt.  Two  or  three 
times  I  had  come  upon  fairy  footprints 
In  the  books  which  Mr.  Wright  had  sent 
to  us,  but  neither  my  aunt  nor  my  uncle 
could  explain  whence  they  came  or  the 
nature  of  their  errand. 

Mr.  Hacket  allowed  me  to  write  down 
the  lines  In  my  little  diary  of  events 
and  expenses,  from  which  I  have  just 
copied  them. 

We  sang  and  spoke  pieces  until  nine 
o'clock  and  then  we  older  members  of 
the  party  fell  to  with  Mrs.  Hacket  and 
washed  and  dried  the  dishes  and  put 
them  away. 

Next  morning  my  clothes,  which  had 
been  hung  by  the  kitchen  stove,  were 


damp  and  wrinkled.     Mr.  Hacket  came 
to  my  room  before  I  had  risen. 

"Michael  Henry  would  rather  see  his 
clothes  hanging  on  a  good  boy  than  on 
a  nail  in  the  closet,"  said  he.  "Sure 
they  give  no  comfort  to  the  nail  at  all." 
"I  guess  mine  are  dry  now,"  I  aii> 
swered. 

"They're  wet  and  heavy,  boy.  No  son 
o'  Baldur  could  keep  a  light  heart  in 
them.  Sure  ye'd  be  as  much  out  o' 
place  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  cave  o'  bats. 
If  ye  care  not  for  your  own  comfort 
think  o'  the  poor  lad  In  the  green  chair. 
He's  that  proud  and  pleased  to  see  them 
on  ye  it  would  be  a  shame  to  reject  his 
offer.  Sure,  if  they  were  dry  yer  own 
garments  would  be  good  enough,  God 
knows,  but  Michael  Henry  loves  the 
look  o'  ye  In  these  togs  and  then  the 
President  is  in  town." 

That  evening  he  discovered  a  big 
stain,  black  as  ink,  on  my  coat  and 
trousers.  Mr.  Hacket  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  might  have  come  from 
the  umbrella  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  had  spotted  them  to  cave  me  from 
the  last  home-made  suit  I  ever  wore, 
save  in  rough  work,  and  keep  Michael 
Henry's  on  my  back.  In  any  event  I 
wore  them  no  more  save  at  chore  time. 
I  began  te  make  good  progress  in  my 
studies  that  week  and  to  observe  the  af- 
fection with  which  Mr.  Hacket  was  re- 
garded in  the  school  and  village.  I  re- 
member that  his  eyes  gave  out  and  had 
to  be  bandaged  but  the  boys  and  girls 
in  his  room  behaved  even  better  than 
before.  It  was  curious  to  observe  fidw 
the  older  ones  controlled  the  younger 
In  that  emergency. 

Sally  came  and  went  with  the  Wills 
boy,  and  gave  no  heed  to  me.  In  her 
eyes  I  had  no  more  substance  than  a 
ghost,  it  seemed  to  me,  although  I 
caught  her,  often,  looking  at  me.  I 
judged  that  her  father  had  given  her  a 
bad  report  of  us  and  had  some  regrets, 
In  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  we  were 
right,  although  they  related  mostly  to 
Amos. 

Next  afternoon  I  saw  Mr.  Wright  and 
the  President  walking  back  and  forth 
on  the  bridge  as  they  talked  together. 
A  number  of  men  stood  in  front  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  by  the  river  shore, 
watching  them,  as  I  passed  on  my  way 
to  the  mill  on  an  errand.  The  two 
statesmen  were  in  broadcloth  and  white 
linen  and  beaver  hats.  They  stopped 
as  I  approached  them. 

"Well,  partner,  we  shall  be  leaving  In 
an  hour  or  so,"  said  Mr.  Wright  as  he 
gave  me  his  hand.  "You  may  look  for 
me  here  soon  after  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. Take  care'  of  yourself  and  go 
often  to  see  Mrs.  Wright  and  obey  your 
captain  and  remember  me  to  your  aunt 
and  uncle." 

"See  that  you  keep  coming,  my  good 
boy,"  said  the  President  as  he  gave  me 
his  hand,  with  playful  reference  no 
doubt,  to  Mr.  Wright's  remark  that  I 
was  a  coming  man. 

"Bart,  I've  some  wheat  to  be 
threshed  in  the  bam  on  the  back  lot," 
said  the  Senator  as  I  was  leaving  them. 
"You  can  do  it  Saturdays,  if  you  care 
to,  at  a  Bhilling  an  hour.  Stack  the 
straw  out-of-doors  until  you've  finished 
then  put  It  back  In  the  bay.  Winnow 
the  wheat  carefully  and  sack  it  and 
bring  It  down  to  the  granary  and  I'll 
settle  with  you  when  I  return." 

I  remember  that  a  number  of  men 
^ho  worked  in  Grimshaw's  saw-mill 
^ere  passing  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  much  elated 
by  the  prospect  of  earning  money. 

I  left  with  a  feeling  of  keen  disap- 
pointment that  I  was  to  see  so  little  of 
»ny  distinguished  friend  and  a  thought 
of  the  imperious  errands  of  men  which 
put  the  broad  reaches  of  the  earth  be- 
tween friend  and  friend. 

I  remember  repeating  to  myself  the 
words  of  the  Senator  which  began: 
'You  may  look  for  me  here  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  session,"  In  the  tone  In 
Which  he  had  said  them.  As  of  old,  I 
admired  and  tried  to  imitote  his  dig- 
nity of  speech  and  bearing. 

When  I  returned  from  the  mill  they 
were  gone. 

The  examination  of  Amos  was  set 
down  for  Monday  and  the  people  of  the 
Village  were  stirred  and  shaken  by 
wildest  rumors  regarding  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced.  Every  day  men  and 
Women  stopped  me  on  the  street  to  ask 
What  I  knew  of  the  murder.  I  followed 
the  advice  of  Bishop  Perkins  and  kept 
»ny  knowledge  to  myself. 

My  life  went  on  at  the  same  kindly, 
merry  pace  la  th«  home  of  the  echool- 


master.     The    bandages   over   his   eyee 
had  in  no  way  clouded  his  spirit. 

"Ah,  now  I  wish  that  I  could  see 
you,"  he  said  one  evening  when  we 
were  all  laughing  at  some  remark  of 
his.    I  love  the  look  of  a  merry  face." 

I  continued  to  wear  the  mysterious 
clothes  of  Michael  Henry,  save  at  chore 
time,  when  I  put  on  the  spotted  suit  of 
homespun.  I  observed  that  it  made  a 
great  difference  in  my  social  standing. 
I  was  treated  with  a  greater  deference 
at  the  school,  and  Elizabeth  Allen  in- 
vited me  to  her  party,  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  had  not  the  courage  to  go,  hav- 
ing no  idea  what  happened  to  one  at  a 
village  party. 

I  asked  a  boy  in  my  Latin  class  to 
tell  me. 

"Oh,  ye  Just  fly  around  an'  kiss  and 
git  kissed  till  ye  feel  like  a  fool." 

That  settled  It  for  me.  Not  that  I 
would  have  failed  to  enjoy  kissing 
Sally,  but  we  were  out,  as  they  used  to 
say,  and  it  would  have  embarrassed 
both  of  us  to  meet  at  a  party. 

Saturday  came  and,  when  the  chores 
were  done,  I  went  alone  to  the  grain 
barn  in  the  back  lot  of  the  Senator's 
farm  with  flail  and  measure  and  broom 
and  fork  and  shovel  and  sacks  and  my 
luncheon,  in  a  push  cart,  with  all  of 
which  Mrs.  Wright  had  provided  me. 

It  was  a  lonely  place  with  woods  on 
three  sides  of  the  field  and  a  road  on 
the  other.  I  kept  laying  down  beds  of 
wheat  on  the  barn-fioor  and  beating 
them  out  with  a  fiail  until  the  sun  was 
well  over  the  roof  when  I  sat  down  to 
eat  my  luncheon.  Then  I  swept  up  the 
grain  and  winnowed  out  the  chaff  and 
filled  one  of  my  sacks.  That  done,  I 
covered  the  floor  again  and  the  thump 
of  the  flail  eased  my  loneliness  until  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  two  of  my 
schoolmates  came  and  asked  me  to  go 
swimming  with  them.  The  river  was 
not  forty  rods  away  and  a  good  trail 
led  to  the  swimming  hole.  It  was  a 
warm  bright  day  and  I  was  hot  and 
thirsty.  The  thought  of  cool  waters 
and  friendly  companionship  was  too 
much  for  me.    I  went  with  them. 

More  ancient  than  the  human  form 
is  that  joy  of  the  young  in  the  feel  of 
air  and  water  on  the  naked  skin,  in  the 
froglike  leap  and  splash  and  the 
monkey-chatter  of  the  swimming  hole. 
There  were  a  number  of  the  "swamp 
boys"  in  the  water.  They  lived  In 
cabins  on  the  edges  of  the  near  swamp. 
I  stayed  with  them  longer  than  I  In- 
tended. I  remember  saying  as  I  dressed 
that  I  should  have  to  'work  late  and 
go  without  my  supper  in  order  to  finish 
my  stent. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  was  put- 
ting the  last  sack  of  wheat  into  my 
cart,  in  the  gloomy  barn,  and  getting 
ready  to  go. 

A  rustling  in  the  straw  near  where  I 
stood  stopped  me  suddenly.  My  skin 
prickled  and  began  to  stir  on  my  head 
and  my  feet  and  hands  felt  numb  with 
a  new  fear.  I  heard  stealthy  footsteps 
in  the  darkness.  I  stood  my  ground  and 
demanded : 
"Who's  there?" 

I  saw  a  form  approaching  in  the 
gloom  with  feet  as  noiseless  as  a  cat's. 
I  took  a  step  backward  and,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  woman,  stopped. 

"I'ts  Kate,"  the  answer  came  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  as  I  recognized  her  form 
and  staff. 

"Run,  boy — they  hare  just  come  out 
o'  the  woods.  I  saw  them.  They  will 
take  you  away.    Run." 

She  had  picked  up  the  flail  and  now 
she  put  it  in  my  hands  and  gave  me  a 
push  toward  the  door.  I  ran,  and  none 
too  quickly,  for  I  had  not  gone  fifty 
feet  from  the  bam  in  the  stubble  when 
I  heard  them  coming  afer  me,  whoever 
they  were.  I  saw  that  they  were  gain- 
ing and  turned  quickly.  I  had  time  to 
raise  my  flail  and  bring  It  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  leader,  who  fell  as  I  had 
seen  a  beef  fall  under  the  ax.  Another 
man  stopped  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
flail  and,  after  a  second's  hesitation, 
turned  and  ran  away  into  the  darkness. 
I  could  h^ar  or  see  no  other  motion  in 
the  field.  I  turned  and  ran  on  down 
the  slope  toward  the  village.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  some  one  coming  out  of  the 
maple  grove  at  the  field's  end,  just 
ahead,  with  a  lantern.     . 

(Continued  next  ittue.) 
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The  U.  S.  Government 
Announces 

THAT  a  series  of  booklets  has  been  prepared  setting  forth  how 
America  was  brought  into  the  war,  the  high  purposes  for  which 
we  fight,  and  the  methods  and  aims  of  our  enemies. 
Your  government  desires  that  every  American  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  all  the  facts  about  the  war.  Every  American 
should  know  why  we  entered  this  war.  Every  American  should 
know  how  Crermany  wages  war,  and  the  story  of  her  plans  for  world 
domination.  Every  American  should  know  why  we  must  fight  on 
until  the  menace  of  autocracy  is  ended. 

Thm  Crmat  War  From  Spectator  to  Participant 

Step  by  step  our  national  attitude  is  traced  from  that  day  In  1914 
when  we  were  astounded  by  Europe's  plunge  Into  war  to  the  day  of 
our  joining  hands  with  the  great  popular  governments  of  Europe. 
Written  by  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Chicago.     16  pages. 

How  thm  War'Camm  to  Amoriea 

A  brief  review  of  this  country's  policy  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  international  arbitration  and  the  develop- 
ments of  our  policy  from  August,  iyi4,  to  April,  1917,  with  three  of 
the  President's  most  Important  addresses  including  his  war  message. 
32  pages.     Printed  in  nine  languages. 

PrmmJmnt't  Flag  Day  5p««cA  with  Evidmncm  of  Germany '»  Piant 

Every  important  allusion  in  the  text  is  supported  by  foot-notee 
giving  the  proofs  of  German  purposes  and  Intrigues.  An  over- 
whelming arsenal  of  facts,  gathered  from  original  sources  and 
enabling  the  reader  to  look  behind  the  scenes  of  statesmanship  as 
he  follows  the  President's  reasoning.    32  pages. 

Conqamat  and  Kultar 

The  frontispiece  is  a  colored  map  of  the  Pan-German  Plan  with 
figures  showing  the  secret  of  Germany's  Peace  offer.  The  booklet 
itself  is  composed  of  quotations  from  German  writers,  printed  without 
comment,  and  constituting  an  amazing  mass  of  evidence  whirh  culmi- 
nates in  the  chapter  showing  the  German  attitude  toward  the  United 
States.     160  pages. 

Cmmtim  War  Practicm* 

Prusslanlsm  In  all  Its  horror  revealed  by  extracts  from  diaries 
found  on  captured  German  officers  and  soldiers.  Documentary 
proof  of  how  terrorism  was  taught  as  a  military  art  and  prosecuted 
with  relentless  zeal  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.    96  pages. 

Thm  War  Mm—agm  and  thm  Fact*  Bmhind  it 

Bed  rock  reasoning  with  the  bed  rock  facts  that  lie  behind  it. 
This  booklet  takes  the  American  people  Into  the  President's  confi- 
dence, shows  the  precedents  to  which  he  refers,  recites  the  instances 
which  led  to  the  crisis  in  history  and  piles  up  masses  of  fundamental 
evidence  upon  which  this  fundamental  appeal  was  based.    32  pages. 

^Thm  Nation  in  Arma 

Two  addresses,  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  and  Secretary 
of  War  Baker — clearly  pointing  out  the  reasons  that  led  to  our 
joining  In  the  war.  Widely  quoted  as  they  have  been,  these  powerful 
speeches  are  now  reproduced  complete  In  permanent  ofllclal  form. 
16  pages. 

Thm  Coommmmnt  of  Gmrmany 

If  you  have  ever  heard  any  one  doubt  the  autocratic  nature  of 
the  German  system  of  government  read  this  description  of  the 
Emperor's  absolute  power.  See  how  the  Assembly  of  princes,  the 
Bundeirat,  whose  sessions  are  secret,  controls  the  Reichstag,  and 
how  the  Chancellor  boasts  that  he  Is  responsible  only  to  the  Kaiser. 
16  pages.  Written  by  Charles  D.  Haven.  Professor  of  European  His- 
tory, Columbia  University. 

The  above  mentioned  are  but  8  of  a  sen'te  of  thirty  authentic 
war  publications.  Any  two  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  will  write  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Distribution,  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, 8  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D*.  C  Please  give  exact 
title  of  booklet  A  catalogue  of  the  complete  series  will  be  sent  with 
the  booklets  you  select  for  your  further  selection. 
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Fighting  Flies  on  the  Dairy  Farm 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

Files   are   a   tremendous   expense   to  one  wants  to  make  a  good  repellent  at 


keepers  of  farm  animals,  as  well  as  a 
nuisance,  a  torment  and  a  menace  to 
health.  It  is  popular  and  profitable  to 
war  against  them.  We  can  spray  our 
cows  with  some  of  the  various  purchase- 
able  fly  discouragers  or  we  can  use  mix- 
tures of  home  manufacture.  Ail  these 
are  more  or  less  a  protection  to  the  cows 
but  the  spraying  must  be  done  effectu- 
ally and  frequently  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  As  a  means  of  actually  dimin- 
ishing the  race  of  flies,  I  can  offer  no 
special  testimony  in  their  favor  although 
I  use  and  recommend  them  as  repel- 
lents. They  are  also  very  beneficial 
disinfectants  and  generally  contribute 
to  the  thrift  and  health  of  the  animals 
on  which  they  are  used.  Moreover  the 
man  who  will  make  a  systematic  and 
continued  effort  against  insect  damage 
and  annoyance  will  be  alert  to  measures 
of  prevention  and  it  Is  probably  a  fact 
that  we  can  wage  a  more  effective  war- 
fare against  the  increase  of  fles  than 
we  ca^  in  trying  to  decrease  their  num- 
bers. 

Flies  are  fond  of  the  manure  pile. 
In  It  they  find  favorable  conditions  for 
the  Incubation  and  general  propagation 
of  their  race.  Hence  In  our  crusade 
against  the  flies  we  must  keep  all  manure 
cleaned  up  and  allow  no  filth  of  any 
kind  to  accumulate.  There  Is  nothing 
that  will  do  as  much  in  preventing  the 
Increase  of  flies  as  cleanliness.  Ti'  e 
spent  in  keeping  the  barns  and  yards 
clean,  thus  affording  no  manure  or  filth 
In  which  the  flies  can  breed,  is  well  re- 
paid In  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
cows  and  in  the  amount  of  milk  they 
will  give.  If  for  any  reason  the  manure 
cannot  be  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
land,  at  least  once  a  week,  it  should  be 
confined  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible 
and  daily  sprinkled  with  acid  phos- 
phate. Very  few  flies  will  then  feed  on 
or  Incubate  in  it. 

The  windows  of  the  dairy  bam  should 
be  properly  screened.  While  ordinary 
mosquito  netting  tacked  on  the  windows 
will  answer  the  purpose,  I  prefer  light 
frames  covered  with  fly  screening.  The 
latter  costs  a  little  more  than  the  former 
but  if  well  cared  for  they  will  last  for 
years.  Screen  doors  for  the  bam,  al- 
though not  as  convenient  as  screen 
doors  for  a  house,  are  useful  in  exclud- 
ing flies.  By  having  screens  on  the 
doors  and  windows  we  secure  light  and 
ventilation  as  well  as  keeping  out  the 
flies.  A  great  many  use  burlap,  but  this 
hinders  the  circulation  of  the  air  and 
darkens  the  stables. 

The  room  where  the  cream  separator 
and  dairy  utensils  are  kept  ought  to 
have  screens  on  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  receiving  tank  or  supply  can  on 
the  separator  should  have  a  screen  or 
■trainer  over  it  to  keep  flies  out  of  the 
Milk.  The  cream  pail  or  can  should  also 
be  protected.  No  one  likes  to  see  a  lot 
of  flies  floating  around  In  the  receiver 
of  the  separator,  especially  In  the  cream 
can.  I  know  what  a  difficult  matter  it 
is  to  keep  the  pesky  things  out,  but  each 
person  supplying  cream  for  direct  con- 
sumption or  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  or  Ice  cream  should  make  an 
honest  effort  to  abate  the  fly  nuisance 
during  this  season. 

Commercial  fly  repellents  to  use  on 
the  cows  cost  approximately  $1.25  a 
gallon.  They  give  good  results  for  a  few 
hours  and  are  often  used  to  keep  the 
flies  off  the  cows  during  milking  time. 
One  gallon  will  afford  a  good  many  ap- 
plications for  one  cow.  CorfSidoring 
everything,  they  are  about  as  cheap  as 
home  made  preparationa.     If,  however, 


home,  either  of  tha  three  following 
named  mixtures  will  be  found  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  One  pint  coal  tar 
dip,  one-fourth  bar  of  common  laundry 
soap,  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  three 
gallons  of  hot  water.  This  Is  all  thor- 
oughly mixed  together.  A  preparation 
used  by  many  dairymen  Is  made  by  tak. 
Ing  synthetic  oil  of  sassafras  four 
ounces,  neatsfoot  oil  two  pints  and 
enough  crude  petroleum  to  make  one 
gallon.  The  following  named  repellent 
should  not  be  as  expensive  as  the  one 
Just  mentioned.  Fish  oil  100  parts,  oil 
of  tar  50  parts  and  crude  carbolic  acid 
one  part. 

In  spraying  the  cows  a  good  sprayer 
should  be  used,  one  with  which  the  Job 
can  be  done  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
The  small  tin  sprayers  costing  about  75 
cents  do  very  well  where  only  one  or  two 
cows  are  to  be  sprayed,  but  for  a  herd 
of  several  cows  a  compressed  air  sprayer 
costing  about  |5  is  the  best  kind  to  use. 
The  repellent  should  b«  applied  to  the 
cows  every  morning  and  evening  before 
milking  when  the  flies  are  very  trouble, 
some.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  mix- 
ture causes  the  hair  to  become  some- 
what sticky,  yet  there  Is  no  serious  diffi- 
culty along  this  line.— J»<noi#. 


Summer  Management 
of  Swine 

(Concluded  from  page  209) 

porary  roof  in  the  lot.  .  Parasites  of 
one  kind  or  another  usually  become 
troublesome  during  the  year.  This  Is 
especially  true  if  the  swine  are  son- 
fined  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 
There  Is  less  danger  from  this  source 
when  they  have  a  large  area  over  which 
to  roam.  It  is  advisable  to  watch  for 
evidences  of  either  internal  or  exter- 
nal parasites.  Nearly  all  pigs  are 
troubled  to  some  extent  with  lice  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  order  to  destroy 
these  the  hogs  should  be  sprinkled  with 
some  coal  tar  dip  or  crude  oil  at  inter- 
vals of  several  weeks.  If  crude  oil  1» 
used,  it  should  be  put  in  a  common 
sprinkling  can  and  the  hogs  huddled 
into  one  corner  of  the  paddock  and  the 
oil  sprinkled  over  them.  They  should 
be  required  to  remain  In  this  enclosure 
for  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour,  so  that 
they  will  rub  one  another  and  become 
thoroughly  covered  with  the  crude  oil. 
The  coal  tar  preparations  aro  applied 
in  the  same  manner  diluted  to  the 
proper  proportion  as  called  for  by  the 
directions. 

External  parasites  can  be  kept  down 
very  largely  and  the  comfort  of  the 
hogs  Increased  by  means  of  a  hog  wal- 
low. If  this  is  used,  It  should  be  of 
permanent  construction  so  that  It  can 
be  kept  clean  and  that  It  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  mud  wallow  which  is  more  or 
less  objectionable.  If  a  cement  hog 
wallow  has  been  provided  where  the 
water  can  be  changed  it  Is  quite  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  equipment  of  a  hog 
plant.  A  small  amount  of  crude  oil,  or 
of  the  coal  tar  preparation,  should  be 
put  in  the  water  when  fresh  water  is 
put  Into  the  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
down  the  number  of  external  parasites. 
If  a  place  of  this  kind  cannot  be  proper- 
ly provided,  it  is  better  to  depend  upon 
the  use  of  disinfectants  by  direct  appli- 
cation. 

There  is  greater  difficulty  in  keeping 
down  Internal  than  e^ctemal  parasites. 
These  to  a  greater  extent  reduce  the 
thrift  of  the  swine  herd  and  keep  the 
pigs  from  growing  than  lice  or  external 
parasites.    The  danger  from  this  source 


Is  materially  reduced  when  the  swine 
are  on  pasture,  however  there  is  always 
some  danger  from  Infection.  The  usual, 
symptoms  are  lack  of  appetite  as  well 
as  lack  of  thrift  and  rapid  growth.  It 
ij  far  better  to  use  some  means  of  pre- 
vention than  to  treat  them.  The  method 
of  prevention  Is  clean  quarters,  supply- 
ing fresh  drinking  water  that  is  free 
from  contamination.  The  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  pens  should  be  cleaned  out  fre- 
quently and  fresh  beddlng^  supplied.  It 
Is  also  a  desirable  practice  to  have  a  box 
or  trough  In  the  hog  lot  In  which  Is 
placed  a  mixture  of  salt,  wood  ashes  and 
bulphur  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  pigs  free  from  Internal  parar 
sites. 

There  are  several  methods  of  direct 
treatment  One  of  these  Is  known  as 
turpentine  treatment  and  the  other  as 
a  combination  of  areca  nut,  santonin 
and  calomel  given  In  proportion  to  the 
live  weight  of  hogs.  If  hogs  are  treated 
it  is  desirable  to  divide  them  Into  small 
groups  of  from  five  to  ten  each  If  pos- 
sible. Feed  should  be  withheld  for  a 
period  of  twelve  hours  and  the  medicine 
then  given  In  a  slop  or  mixed  with  grain 
feed.  If  turpentine  Is  used  it  should  be 
repeated  for  three  consecutive  days. 
The  second  treatment  should  be  made  as 
follows: 

Areca  nut  at  the  rate  of  1  grain  per 
each  pound  live  weight  of  hog;  santonin 
at  the  rate  of  3  grains  per  100  pounds 
live  'weight;  calomel  at  the  rate  of  2 
grains  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight; 
sodium  bicarbonate  at  the  rate  of  % 
dram  for  each  pig. 

This  mixture  should  be  given  In  a 
single  dose  with  the  feed  or  a  thick 
slop  after  the  pigs  have  been  kept  off 
the  feed  for  12  to  15  hours.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  swine  are  kept  in  a 
healthy  and  thrifty  condition  If  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  This 
can  largely  be  accomplished  by  keeping 
the  swine  lots  clean,  supplying  plenty 
of  good  clean  food  and  rations  that  are 
properly  balanced. 

There  1^  some  danger  from  hog 
cholera,  especially  since  the  number  of 
hogs  throughout  the  east  are  increasing 
very  rapidly.  This  disease  is  usually 
brought  to  the  premises  from  some 
place  where  it  Is  prevalent.  Pigeons, 
crows  and  dogs  are  common  carriers  of 
this  disease.  It  Is  also  well  to  know 
whether  visitors  coming  to  Inspect  the 
herd  have  recently  been  on  premises 
where  hog  cholera  existed.  If  new 
hogs  are  brought  to  the  place,  It  Is  quite 
essential  that  they  be  kept  quarantined 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
they  are  allowed  with  the  main  herd. 
The  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  are  Msual- 
ly  a  lack  of  appetite,  elthfer  constipa- 
tion or  diarrhoea.  The  hogs  a£f(H;ted 
seek  shelter  away  from  the  feeding 
trough.  There  is  usually  a  pronounced 
watering  of  the  eyes  and  marked  in- 
crease of  temperature  ranging  from  105 
to  109  degrees  F.  Red  blotches  or  spots 
occur  on  the  belly  and  about  the  ears. 
There  Is  also  frequently  an  unsteadiness 
of  gait  and  a  general  wabbling  stride  of 
the  hog.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  or  where  there  Is  suspicion,  the 
owner  should  notify  the  local  verteri- 
narlan  or  communicate  with  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  his  state  in 
order  that  the  hogs  may  he  vaccinated 
and  the  loss  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Penna. 
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•WINS. 


Sisal,  a  binding  twine,  should  nerer 
be  used  in  tying  the  fleece.  Buyers  ob- 
ject to  this  £ype  of  twine  because  its 
fibers  come  off  and  mix  in  the  fleece. 
These  fibers  must  alf  be  picked  out  by 
hand  because  they  will  not  take  the  dye 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wool  and 
they  will  show  up  in  the  cloth. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Larfe,  taesltby,  proline.  Bred  and  developod 
under  pntotlcaf  farnilng  oondltlona.  Fouodft- 
lion  itook  always  for  aale.    Address 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Str««t,  PkiUaelphia 

HAMPSHKES' 


Moat  any  ace,  free  circu 
lar  JuRt  out.  A IBO  reKiat^r- 
ed  Oiiemaey  bullH  from 
tub^rruloiia  fr<>e  herd. 
iMCuat    l^wn    Farm. 

Hlrd-In-Hand, 
Box  P. .  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


Prom  a  Utter  of  11  rerlatered  ■■KKOHTBB  PIO* 
farrowed  Mareb  1.  I  am  aellfnit  tbe  choice  oaee  at  •> 
price  ro  favor  the  buyer. 

W.  P.  MeMPABBAN.  Pvralaa,  r». 

Far  Xala  S-weeka  Md  Mg  type  Poland  China  pig*  Tbr 
rm  ««|«  beetof  breeding.  Can  sell  In  palra.  not  alcJn 
To  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  my  ezpreea offlee at  $U each  pU 
Order  woa.    B.  B.  X>ayl8.  &  D.  1,  Mt  Victory.  Oblo 
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Sheep  Hints  for  the  Early  Summer 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

fhi*  U  th«  ttcond  o/attrUt  of  articles  written  by  a  man  who  will  tell  of  hit  exptrienc* 
I  with  theep  on  his  farm  over  a  period  of  yeart. 


The  first  day£|  of  warm  weather  are 
in  some  ways  the  most  trying  of  the 
year  for  sheep.  It  has  been  my  rule 
\o  keep  the  flock  in  a  pasture  near  the 
barn  until  there  is  enough  grass  for 
a  pretty  good  bite  In  the  regular  pas- 
tures. They  will  get  a  bit  of  exercise 
this  way,  so  that  the  longer  tramps  of 
the  later  days  will  not  tire  them  so 
much.  If  turned  right  out  after  a  long 
winter  In  close  confinement  sheep  will 
get  over  tired  and  not  do  as  well,  and  the 
lambs  feel  the  difference  when  anything 
affects  the  mother  sheep. 

As  long  as  the  sheep  come  down  for 
It,  I  give  them  all  the  bright  hay  they 
will  eat  and  some  grain.  The  grass 
they  get  at  this  season  of  the  year  has 
not  the  substance  in  it  that  it  has 
later,  although  it  fills  the  sheep  up 
well.  Some  hay  and  grain  will  help  out 
at  this  time,  keeping  the  ewes  in  good 
flesh  and  furthering  the  growth  of  the 
lambs,  which  is  an  important  point. 

The  earlier  I  can  get  my  lambs  to 
market,  the  more  money  I  think  there 
is  In  them.  I  have  had  them  weigh  80 
pounds  In  August,  and  that  is  about  the 
weight  our  buyers  seem  to  like  best. 
Then  the  price  is  better  than  for  later 
lambs,  for  more  lambs  are  thrown  on 
the  market  in  September,  October  and 
November  than  in  August,  by  far. 

Another  point  gained,  in  my  opinion, 
i«>  that  the  ewes  do  better  when  the 
lamba  are  not  dragging  them  down. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  some  lambs 
we  want  to  save  for  the  home  fiock, 
and  these  will  be  suckled  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

I  like  to  have  the  lambs  I  keep  for 
myself  to  be  weaned  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  them  out  Into 
a  pa£ture  by  themselves,  some  distance 
from  the  older  sheep,  for  that  lets  the 
ewes  get  up  in  shape  for  the  coming 
breeding  season! 

In  early  days  we  used  to  wash  our 
sheep  before  shearing.  That  is  no 
longer  our  practice,  and  I  think  most 
buyers  do  not  raise  the  question 
whether  the  wool  has  been  washed  or 
not. 

Early  farmers  had  benches  made  on 
purpose  for  shearing  sheep.'  The  sheep 
was  laid  on  this  bench,  which  was  long 
enough  so  that  the  shearer  could  sit 
down  and  do  his  work.  Our  plan  for 
^me  years  has  been  to  rig  up  a  breast- 
high  table  on  which  to  lay  the  sheep. 
This  enables  the  shearer  to  stand  up 
at  his  work  and  save  his  back.  I  am 
sure  one  can  shear  more  sheep  in  a  day 
that  way  and  do  it  easier  than  other- 
^vlse. 

I  have  sheared  a  good  many  sheep 
myself  and  I  know  when  the  job  is  well 
done;  and  I  say  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  the  hides  of  sheep  as  some  men  do 
^hen  using  the  shears.  A  bit  of  care 
and  some  feeling  for  the  sheep  are  all 
that  is  needed. 

My  way  of  doing  up  the  fleece  of  a 
«heep  is  to  lay  It  down  on  a  clean 
table,  the  inner  side  up.  Then  I  fold 
the  wool  from  the  legs,  rump  and  head 
in  toward  the  middle.  All  loose  ends 
are  thus  brought  In.  Then  beginning 
at  one  end  I  roll  the  fleece  up  snugly, 
tying  It  well  with  wool  twine.  TTieo  If 
the  wool  is  to  be  stored  I  pack  It  In  big 
coarse  sacks  that  will  hold  a  number  of 
fleeces.  This  Is  a  pretty  go'd  way,  in 
any  case. 

Shearing  time  is  the  occasion  for 
blocking  the  lambs.  I  have  a  big  block 
0'  wood,  standing  on  end.  One  man 
holds  the  lamb.    In  my  left  hand  I  take 


a  hatchet,  in  the  right  a  hammer. 
Drawing  the  skin  of  the  tall  down  well, 
I  stand  the  hatchet  oQ  the  tall  about 
two  Inches  from  the  body  and  with  a 
smart  Wow  sever  the  tall.  Before  the 
lamb  goes  I  daub  the  end  of  the  tall 
over  with  pine,  not  coal  tar,  and  where 
this  course  is  followed  I  have  not  had 
any  trouble  from  fles  or  bad  healing. 

If  the  weather  is  raw  after  shearing 
the  sheep  ought  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  barn  and  kept  from  getting 
chilled. 

We  are  told  that  at  a  conservative 
estimate  more  than  fifty  million  pounds 
of  wool  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
uniforms,  blankets  and  hospital  sup- 
plies for  the  American  army  this  year. 
This  is  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
clip  of  the  fifty  million  sheep  of  the 
country.  Here  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  humane 
spirit  of  this  country.  Laying  aside 
all  personal  interests,  our  loyalty  to  the 
nation  and  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  good 
of  the  world  should  lead  every  farmer 
who  can  to  keep  some  sheep. 

I  have  often  heard  the  statement  made, 
"If  I  wanted  to  keep  sheep,  I  should  not 
know  what  kind  to  get."  Those  who 
are  now  asking  that,  may  find  their 
answer  in  this  statement:  For  the 
average  farmer  who  has  rolling  pas- 
tures, such  as  prevail  in  a  large  part 
of  the  east  and  middle  west,  there  are 
no  better  sheep  than  the  Shropshire, 
the  Hampshire  or  the  Southdown  or 
the  Oxfords  or  the  Cotswolds.  Any  one 
of  these  breeds  will  do  well  with  such 
care  as  the  ordinary  farmer  can  give 
them. 

Certain  sheep  are  better  adapted  to  a 
steep,  hilly  country  than  they  are  to 
level  lands.  We  call  these  sheep  good 
"hill-climbers."  It  does  not  tiro  them 
to  clamber  about.  Of  this  kind  let  me 
mention  the  breeds  that  came  to  us 
from  the  hills  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Of  this  type  are  the  Cheviots,  which 
are  today  the  favorites  with  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Cheviot  hills  of  Scotland. 
Then  there  are  other  sheep  that  prefer 
the  lowlands  and  do  their  best  there.. 
These  are  the  lighter  breeds  which  get 
tired  climbing  hilly  ground,  because 
they  have  not  as  strong  leg  develop- 
ment. These  sheep  are  preferred  on 
the  western  ranges,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Merino  and  the  Ram- 
boulllets.  hardy  and  great  rustlers.  Of 
the  sheep  that  are  fairly  well  adaifted 
to  general  farm  purposes  we  have  the 
sheep  that  originally  came  from  the 
Downs  of  the  old  country. 

Because  of  this  adaptability  to  given 
conditions,  it  is  worth  while  for  us  all 
to  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  our 
pastures  when  deciding  what  sheep  to 
get.  It  may  seem  like  a  small  matter, 
but  it  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  It  Is  a  good 
thing  for  the  inexperienced  man  to 
look  around  him  a  little  before  buying 
and  see  what  sheep  thrive  best  in  his 
locality  and  to  some  extent  be  guided 
by  the  result  of  his  observation  and  the 
experience  of  his  fellow  farmers. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  it  is  well  to  sell 
wool  soon  after  it  is  clipped. 

There  are  wool  buyers  who  can  be 
trusted  to  open  a  fieece  of  wool  and  do 
the  right  thing  by  the  farmer.  I  have 
seen  others,  however,  who  would  "dock" 
every  fleece,  no  matter  how  good  it 
was.  This  Is  the  kind  of  men  I  like 
to  steer  clear  of. 
One  of  my   neighbors  makes  a  good 


thing  by  slaughtering  and  delivering 
his  own  lambe.  He  first  finds  his  mar- 
ket for  a  certain  number  to  be  delivered 
at  a  certain  time.  At  the  time  specified 
he  is  there  with  his  meat;  and  he  gets 
several  cents  more  per  pound  t^an  he 
would  to  sell  to  a  middleman. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  sheep 
do  not  need  any  water  save  what  they 
can  get  from  the  grass  when  the  dew  is 
on.  That  is  not  my  way,  and  I .  have 
surprised  myself  and  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors by  giving  sheep  a  chance  to  drink 
all  the  water  they  will.  They  will 
take  a  good  deal.  Our  pastures  are 
favored  by  having  some  never-failing 
springs  in  them.  Such  springs,  how- 
ever, ought  to  l)e  safe-guarded  so  that 
the  sheep  may  not  get  mired  or  other- 
wise hurt,  while  in  search  of  water. 


Watch  the  Drinking  Water 
The  importance  of  pure  water  on  the 
farm,  both  for  human  and  animal  con- 
sumption, cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
Is  not  generally  known  that  the  area 
drained  by  a  well  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  depth  of  the  shaft  of  the  well,  and 
even  when  this  fact  is  known  it  is  too 
frequently  disregarded.  The  area  drained 
increases  as  the  water  becomes  lower  in 
the  well  and,  accordingly,  the  danger 
from  contamination  becomes  greater. 

Water  that  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
haa  every  appearance  of  being  pure  may 
be  literally  infested  with  disease-produo* 
ing  bacteria,  which  are  discovered  only 
upon  the  outbreak  of  some  disease  and 
then  only  because  a  bacterial  analysis  of 
the  drinking  water  usually  follows  such 
an  outbreak. 


Don't  Send  a  Penny 

V     These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value      ^^ 
'  that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down.   You  will  tind  them  so  well->^^^ 


and  waterproof  tMicue.  Heavy 
chrome  leether  tope.     Joat 
elipttaem  on  and  ee«  if  tbey 
ere  not  the  moat  comfort- 
eble.  eeaiest.  moet  wood- 
erfnl  aboeayoo  ever  wore 
PayonlytS.tf  onarriTal. 
If  after  careful  esamina" 
tioa  jroo  don't  And  tfaem 
all  yoaex  peet.aend  them 
be4^  and  we  will  rctaro 
jroor  money .    No  obli- 

Ktion  on  yoa  at  all. 
Ja  ia  at  oar  riak.  oo« 


Sen& 


made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving 

barsrain  that  you  will  eurely  keep  them.    So  don't  heeitate. 
JuBt  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.     We  will  aend  a  pair  of 
yoar  aize.    No  need  for  you  to  pay  retailers'  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are 
ffettinff  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Dealere  set  $5.00 
and  $6.00  for  shoee  not  near  ao  good.    Act  now.    Mail 
the  coupon  today  while  the  apeclal  offer  bolde  8W>d. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 

We  can't  tell  yoti  enough  aboat  these  ehoaa 
beiie.    This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers'  shoe  as  well  as  for 
the  modem  farmer.    Send  and  se«  for 
yourself  what  they  are.    Built  on  etylish 
lace   Blucher  last.    The  special  tanninir 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  atrainst  the 
acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  ffaaoline.  etc.  They 
ootwear  8  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.    Your  choice  of 
wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Vary  flexible,  soft  and 
easy  on  th«  feet.    Made  by  a  apeeial  proceoa 
which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the  leather 
vlyea  it  wonderful  wear-  resiatina  aaaUty 
Dooble  leathtT  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 


Laonard- 
Morton  A  Co. 

D«9t.S7  CMeas* 

Send  the  Lao-Mort  Shoee 
prepaid.    I  will  pay  tStf  on  ar- 
rival, and  examine  thrm  eareftlly. 
If  I  am  not  ■atiened.  will  send  tbem  becfe 
yoa  will  refund  my  money. 


SI 


WMMi. 


Ontythaeoupoa— DOBionaT.  That  brines 
thaaa  aplendid  aboee  prapaM.  You  are  to 
ba  tba  Jodce  of  qnality.  style  and  value, 
tham  only  if  aatiafaetory  in  •▼•nr 


Ba  aora  to  «!▼•  aiaa  and  width, 
tba  eoopoB  now. 

Leonard-Morton  A  Co. 

D«9t.07  CMms« 
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Beautiful  Chrysanthemums 


5— VARIETIES-5 

Proclaimed  by  Everybody  a* 

Tht  Qmen  of  lutumn  Flowrt 

For  massive  blooms,  grandeur  of 
color,  ease  of  culture  and  certainty 
of  flower,  either  in  the  open  (ground 
or  in  pots,  there  are  no  plants  that 
will  surpass  them  and  but  few  their 
equal.  The  endeavor  of  nearly  all 
growers  has  been,  in  late  years,  to 
introduce  varieties  which  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  finest  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of 
these  varieties  that  our  collection  it 
made  up. 

Colors:  Red,  Pure  White,  Gol- 
den  Yellow,  Snow  White  and  Pink. 

This  collection  of  Fire  "Mumi" 
will  be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to 
any  person  sending  us  one  new 
yearly  subscription  to  (his  magazine 
at  50  cents. 

AU  plantt  guarant^md  io   f«oeA 
you  in  goo'i  condiiiam. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.O.  Bm  1321,  PbUad^lphsa,  Pa. 
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Federal  Farm  Loan 
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Supply  Funds  To  Finance  Farmers 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  has  these  big,  vital,  national  purposes: 

To  provide  capital  for  aflrricultural  development. 

To  create  standard  forms  of  investment  based  upon  farm  mortgage. 

To  equalize  rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans. 

To  furnish  a  market  for  United  States  bonds. 

To  create  depositaries  and  financial  agents  for  the  Government.  r  • 


IN  carrying  out  these  purposes  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  offer  safe  and  sound  long  term  investments  for 
the  thrifty,  based  on  the  assembled  farm  mortgages 
of  America;  increase  farm  production,  and   make  it 
easier  for  farm  tenants  to  buy  and  own  farms. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  issued  by  twelve  regi- 
onal Federal  Land  Banks.  These  banks  and  the  entire 
system  are  examined,  supervised  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Every  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond 
is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  which  issues  it, 
and  also  of  all  the  other  eleven  Federal  Land  Banks.  Every 
Feaeral  Farm  Loan  Bond  is  based  upon  massed  and  aggre- 
gated farm  mortgages  pledged  as  security.  No  mortgage 
is  made  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  as  fixed  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Appraiser  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington.  The 
Treasury  motto  on  farm  loans  is  "safety  first." 

All  loans  are  made  through  cooperative  organizations 
of  farm  borrowers,  termed  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, very  similar  in  character  to  city  building  and  loan 
associations.  Each  mortgage  is  guaranteed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  the  security  of  the  farms  themselves, 
each  mortgage  is  backed  by  the  resources  of  all  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks,  including  a  cash  subscrtpllon'by  each 
association  to  the  stock  of  the  Land  Bank  equal  to  five  per 
cent  of  all  loans,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  five 
per  cent  double  liability  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers.  No 
farm  loan  security  has  ever  been  offered  so  strengthened 
and  buttressed  by  Government  inspection  and  control,  and 
such  adequate  resources  back  of  the  obligations. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  bear  five  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually.  May  and  November,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  "shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  Municipal 
and  local  taxation."  It  will  be  noted  that  this  exemption  is 
complete.  Interest  on  these  bonds  need  not  be  included  in 
income  tax  returns.  These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1000  and  in  either  cou- 
pon or  registered  form.  They  are  due  in  twenty  years 
and  redeemable  after  five  years. 

The  buying  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  is  not  only 
a  profitable  transaction  but  is  a  patriotic  act.  This  system 
enables  the  small  farmer  to  borrow  money  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  the  large  farmer.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  agriculture  the  farmer,  through  the 
issue  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  is  enabled  to  secure 
the  capital  which  he  has  so  badly  needed. 

All  mortgages  issued  under  this  Act  are  paid  off  in 
Installments,  so  that  with  every  interest  payment  there 
is  paid  an  installment  of  the  principal,  and  when  the  last 
interest  payment  is  made  the  mortgage  is  extinguished. 
Each  mortgage  grows  smaller  year  by  year  and  the 
security  is  to  that  extent  rendered  greater.  The  standard 
form  of  mortgage  now  prevailing  runs  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  taking  out  of 
a  mortgage  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System  is  to  put  the  farmer  in  easier 
circumstances  so  as  to  enable  him  to 

Springfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky. 
BaltimorerMd.        New  Orleans,  La. 
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extend  his  operations,  become  a  greater  producer,  buy' 
more  machinery,  intensify  his    farming,  supply  himself 
with  livestock,  and  otherwise  take  a  stronger  financial 
position.    He  becomes  a  better  customer  of  the  bank,  of 
the  store,  and  of  the  manufacturer. 

Money  is  loaned  under  this  system  only  for  certain 
specific  purposes,  all  connected  with  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Land  owners  who  rent  their  farms  out  can- 
not  borrow  under  the  Act.  The  financial  pressure  of  the 
system  is  exerted  always  in  the  direction  of  strengthen- 
ing  the  position  of  the  actual  farmer  as  against  the  land- 
lord. Loans  may  be  made  for  the  following  purposes  and 
for  no  other: 

To  provide  for  the  purcheue  of  land  for  agricui" 
tural  uses. 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  fertile 
izere  and  live-»tock,  *  " 

To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  lands. 

To  liquidate  certain  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  farmer. 

Such  operations  as  the  provision  of  necessary  build- 
ings, machinery,  seeds,  clearing,  tiling,  draining,  fencing, 
etc.,  aire  carried  on  by  farmers  borrowing  under  this 
system  on  a  large  scale,  and  always  with  increased  farm 
efficiency  in  view.  The  farmer  who  has  financed  himself 
through  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  mortgage  is  at  once  relieved 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  falling  due  of  his  mortgage.  He  knows 
exactly  what  he  can  do  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  future. 
The  interest  rate  to  him  at  present  is  five  and  one -half 
per  cent  per  annum,  plus  a  one  per  cent  amortization 
charge,  so  that  by  the  payment  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
per  annum  his  loan  is  extinguished  in  thirty-five  years. 

Lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  skilled,  reliable  labor  are 
the  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  agricultural  progress. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  doing  their  part  to  remove 
both  these  obstacles.  V^ith  sufficient  capital,  labor-saving 
machinery  and  up-to-date  equipment,  will  come  a  great 
increase  in  the  farmers'  productive  power. 

Whatever  increases  the  earning  power  of  the  farmers 
of  your  community  directly  contributes  to  your  own 
prosperity.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  then  is  your 
affair  as  it  is  that  of  every  American  citizen.  Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  start  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  in  your  community.  Buy  as  many  yourself  as  you 
can  afford  and  talk  them  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  printed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  ^Vashington,  and  have  the 
same  protection  against  counterfeiting  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  currency  in  your  pocketbook. 

In  the  lan|:uage  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  '  shall  be  a  lawful  investment  for  all  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  pub- 
lic deposits."  You  c«m  offer  your  banker  no  better  collateral. 

You  can  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  at  101  and 

accrued  interest.  Order  through  any 
bank,  trust  company,  broker  or  express 
agent,  or  write  to  any  one  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks: 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omalia,  Nebr. 
Wkhita,  Kans. 


Houston,  Texas 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Waoh. 


or  ecldreMt 
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Grow  Your  Own  Food  and  Save  the  Freight 


A  REAL  garden  will  furnish  a  supply  of  food  all 
the  year  round  If  properly  equipped  and  man- 
aged. The  great  defect  in  the  "war  gardens"  is  that 
the  amateur  gardener  is  Tery  enthusiastic  in  the 
spring  and  starts  his  garden  with  a  rush,  hut  he 
fails  to  plan  ahead,  slacks  up  in  hia  enthusiasm  when 
the  sun  gets  hot  and  the  weeds  grow  rankly,  and  is 
content  with  the  results  he  gets  from  the  one  crop 
he  planted  in  the  spring.  M)oet  of  these  temporary 
gardeners  utterly  fall  to  understand  the  possibilities 
for  continual  succession  of  crops  all  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  There  is  still  time  this  season  to  plan 
and  work  for  a  year  round  garden,  so  a  few  suggest- 
ions  as  to  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished will  not  be  amiss. 

Of  course  it  is  easier  to  manage 
this  all-the-year  garden  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  since  there  are 
Eo  many  more  things  that  can  be  left 
where  they  grew  and  taken  up  as 
needed  during  the  winter.  In  the 
North  even  these  perfectly  hardy 
crops  must  be  lifted  and  stored  be- 
cause of  the  diflSculty -in  getting  them 
fiom  the  frozen  soil.  Still  this  is 
simply  a  little  more  trouble  and 
labor,  and  even  In  the  North  there 
is  no  reason  for  not  producing  these 
late  crops  for  winter  use.  People 
who  imagine  that  a  garden  is  simply 
a  plot  to  prepare  in  spring  and  plant 
and  gather  a  crop  and  then  stop 
gardening  until  another  spring,  have 
DO  comprehension  of  the  role  the  gar. 
den  can  be  made  to  play  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the   family. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  sauntering 
in  my  garden  to  see  what  was  the 
next  thing  to  do,  when  a  farmer  from 
anotheil  State  came  up  and  asked  for 
me.  Coming  out  to  me  he  said  "I 
have  been  reading  about  your  gar* 
den  for  ten  years,  and  being  in  your 
€ity  I  determined  to  see  It."  I  told 
him  that  my  garden  is  not  what 
might  be  called  a  show  garden, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  one  old 
pair  of  hands  is  compelle<l  to  do  all 
the  work  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  getting  any  hired  help,  but  it  1b  a 
garden  for  business  "and  practical  re- 
sults and  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  A  portion  next  the 
etreet  is  the  ornamental  oart  and  is 
made  pretty  with  beds  of  spring  and 
summer  bulbs  and  various  bedding  plants,  with 
a  considerable  space  for  lawn  before  the  dwelling, 
^hile  the  base  of  the  walls  is  burled  in  shrubbery 
of  various  species.  Then  in  the  kitchen  garden 
proper  every  foot  is  made  to  do  double  or  treble  duty 
in  supplying  our  table  through  the  year. 

My  garden  is  50x200  feet.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
8'  plot  of  Hanson  and  Wonderful  lettuces.  These 
varieties  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  Big  Boston 
which  we  grow  in  winter  in  the  frames  under  glass 
Bashes.  We  have  been  getting  lettuce  from  the 
garden  daily  since  last  November,  when  we  got 
the  last  open  ground  crop.  After  that.  In  spite 
of  the  arctic  winter,  the  double  glazed  sashes  con- 


By  W.  F.  MASSEY  set,  and  a  row  of  chard  planted  to  run  through  the 

season  to  take  the  place  of  spinach  in  the  hot  weather, 
tlnued  the  supply  till  the  present  plot  came  in.  Wo  plant  a  good  many  of  the  peppers,  for  we  eat  them 
After  the  middle  of  June  lettuce  is  worthless  in  boiled  and  raw  in  salads,  and  can  a  great  many 
the  hot  weather  and  we  use  In  lieu  of  It  the  curled  for  winter.  These  peppers  will  begin  to  bear  in 
endive,  which  is  blanched  by  tying  up  the  leaves  as  June  and  will  continue  till  frost 
we  do  the  Cos  lettuce.  Then  here  are  six  rows  of  sweet  com,  beginning 

This  lettuce  plot  will  be  dug  and  prepared  for  with  two  of  the  Golden  Bantam,  then  two  of  Golden 
setting  the  late  cabbages  for  next  winter's  use.  In  Cream  and  two  of  Sto well's  E^rergreen.  The  first 
September  spinach  seed  will  be  sown  in  rows  be-  of  June  a  row  of  the  Black  Eye  cow  peas  was 
tween  these  cabbages,  and  the  cabbages  will  be  planted  between  each  row  of  com.  Then  as  fast  as 
taken  up  in  early  December  and  buried  for  winter  the  com  is  used  the  sUlks  will  be  pulled  up.  set 
use,  while  the  spinach  will   have  a  mulch  manure    up  to  cure  and  sold  for  cow   feed.     The  peas  will 

furnish  us   a   winter   supply   of  dry 
beans    (for  the  cow  pea  is  really  a 
bean)  which  we  prefer  to  navy  beans 
in  winter,  even  though  the  soup  is 
dark    and    mock    turtla      We    have 
been   thriving   since    last    fall    on   a 
similar  plot,  and  had  the  seed  ready 
to  plant  another.     These   peas   will 
ripen  and  be  gathered   before  frost, 
and  the  vines  will  be  dug  into  the 
ground  and  the  soil   prepared,  ferti- 
lized  and    planted    with    onion   sets, 
Norfolk    Queen    and    Yellow    Potato 
onions.      These    will    be    planted    in 
September,  and  will  begin  giving  us 
green  onions  in  March  or  April  from 
the  Queen   while  the   Potato  onions 
will   keep    up    the   supply    illl   June 
from  the  off  sets  and  the  remainder 
left  to  ripen,  which  they  do  before 
the  end  of  June.     The  latest  tomato 
plants  will  be  set  between  the  rows 
In  early  June,  and  will  give  us  the 
last    tomatoes     before     frost.     Now, 
early  June,  the  earliest  onions  have 
been  used,  and  the  Potato  onions  are 
supplying  us   with   green   and   salad 
onions.    The  ripe  ones  will  keep  all 
right  till  replanting  time  in  Septem- 
ber.    Onions  we  find  we  can  use  on 
any   vacant   ground    in   the   fall,   no 
matter  if  onions  grew  there  as  the 
summer  crop,   for  onions  that   have 
been  cultivated  clean  can  be  kept  on 
the  same  soil  to  advantage  if  heavily 
fertilized. 

Following  a  crop  of  any  sort  that 

comes  off  by  the  first  of  June  we  sow 

parsnip  and  salsify  seed,  usually  the 

first  of  June.    Of  course  I  know  that 

most  of  the  garden  book?   <ill  tell  you 

to  sow  these  with  the  first  opening 

between    the    rows    and    will    stand    for    the   eariy     of  spring.     But   I   have   found   that   in    our   longer 

spring  greens.  summers   they   get   overgrown    and   woody   and    the 

Next  is  a  plot  where  the  young  egg  plants  have     salsify  may  in  fact  run  to  seed.     We  get  better  re- 


Mmmt,  cImim  paehmgrna  and  a  quick  trim  to  mawkmt  kring  good  rotmrma  to  oogotahU  growort 


Just  been  set  after  the  spring  crop  of  spinach  had 
been  cleaned  up.  Scotch  kale  will  go  in  rows  be- 
tween these  for  late  fall  and  winter  greens,  while 
the  egg  plants  will  be  pulled  and  put  on  the  com- 
post pile  after  frost,  where  all  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  goes  to  rot  and  returns  to  the  ground. 

Then  there  is  a  plot  of  English  peas.  The  rows 
of  the  extra  earlies  have  been  stripped  and  used 
and  the  vines  pulled  up  and  you  see  the  Pimento 
sweet  peppers  set  in  their  place,  and  as  the  later 
ones  in  the  plot  are  finished  more  p^^wrs  wlU  be 


suits  from  sowing  early  in  June. 

Usually  our  earliest  cal)l>a4?es,  the  Wakefield,  are 
set  in  December,  the  plants  being  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  middle  September.  They  are  set  in  open 
furrows  running  east  and  west  as  a  protection  and 
lettuce  plants  set  between  them.  But  last  winter 
upset  all  this  and  we  have  plants  started  in  cold 
frame  in  February.  Early  in  June  we  set  plants  of 
the  Drumhead  Savoy  cabbage  for  fall  use,  because 
of  its  fine  quality,  but  for  winter  storing  we  sow 
seed  In  June  of  the  Late  Flat  Oatcb.    These  are  set 
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as  noted  after  an  early  crop.  On  a  border  facing 
the  morning  sun  are  some  rows  of  leeks.  These  will 
be  transplanted  to  some  vacancy  In  July.  We  set  theso, 
too,  in  open  furrows  about  12  inches  apart  and  three 
Inches  in  the  rows.  The  soil  is  worked  to  them  as 
they  grow  and  finally  billed  a  little,  the  object  being 
to  make  good  long  white  shanks.  These  remain  in  the 
ground  along  with  the  parsnips,  and  salsify  and 
onions  are  used  during  the  winter  before  the  green 
onions  come  in.  They  are  a  very  good  substitute 
and  are  milder  than  onions. 

Of  course  the  garden  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  portable  frames  and  sashes.  We  use  these 
largely  for  lettuce,  for  starting  and  hardening 
plants  in  spring  and  for  carrying  over  winter  the 
cauliflower  plants  for  early  use.  We  sow  the  first 
lettuce  for  fall  use  in  early  August.  Then  in  Sep- 
tember sow  the  Boston  lettuce  and  transplant  into 
the  frames.  These  frames  are  made  to  carry  three 
of  the  3x6  feet  sashes,  and  in  the  home  garden  are 
far  better  tlian  fixed  and  longer  sashes,  as  we  can 
use  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  fall  crop 
of  lettuce  is  headed  by  Christmas  and  when  a  frame 
is  cleaned  out  we  sow  beets  and  radishes 
In  it  in  alternate  rows.  The  radishes 
come  off  in  February  and  by  the  middle 
of  March  the  beets  can  be  hardened  off 
and  the  frame  removed  to  another  place 
for  setting  the  tomato  plants  that  have 
been  started  in  the  green  house.  Pars- 
ley is  sown  under  one  sash  in  a  frame 
in  early  spring  and  the  second  sowing  of 
tomato  seed  is  made  in  a  frame  the  last 
of  March.  The  early  tomatoes  started  In 
February  and  hardened  in  the  frame  are 
set  out  here  the  middle  of  April,  and  as 
I  write  this,  are  full  of  green  fruit  The 
Earliana  tomato  is  early  and  throws  Its 
crop  all  at  once  and  it  is  cleaned  out 
In  July  for  some  late  crop.  Bonny  Best, 
which  is  little  later,  is  grown  on  stakes  to 
single  stems.  The  later  ones  are  let 
sprawl  on  the  ground.  The  early  carrots, 
that  grow  as  quickly  as  radishes,  are 
grown  in  the|  frames.  Carrots  for  winter 
use  and  the  late  beets  are  sown  after 
some  early  crop  in  late  June  or  early 
July.  Here  these  remain  all  winter  where 
they  grow.  In  colder  climates  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  pits 
or  trenches.  With  a  constant  succession 
of  crops  and  heavy  manuring  in  the  fall, 
and  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  we  get  a  large  part 
of  our  living  from  the  garden.  For  in 
winter,  not  to  mention  the  canned  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  dried  beans  and  peas, 
we  have  ready  and  fresh  from  the  garden 
daily  as  wanted,  leeks,  beets,  parsnips, 
salsify,  carrots,  spinach,  kale,  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  radishes.  In  fact  if  we  could 
not  get  any  meat  at  all,  and  have  to  cut 
our  bread  by  the  ounce,  we  can  live 
In  luxury  on  the  products  of  the  garden. 


Cashing  in  on  the  Com  Crop 

H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

'-pHERB  should  be  no  need  today  of  presenting 
A  the  reasons  why  every  farmer  should  have  a 
sUo.  For  years  the  farmer  has  been  told  why  in 
such  a  multitude  of  ways  that  the  thought  must  have 
been  driven  home.  It  must  have  largely  settled 
dovm  to  the  point  of  when  to  build  a  silo,  and  of 
all  times  now  is  the  time.  With  great  need  for  In- 
creased  meat  production,  with  great  need  for  more 
Intensive  farming  so  that  greater  crops  of  all  kinds 
can  be  produced.  It  Is  Imperative  that  every  acre 
capable  of  It  shall  be  made  to  do  double  duty. 

There  Is  no  surer  way  of  doubling  tho  value  of 
the  corn  crop  than  by  converting  It  Into  silage  and 
marketing  it  through  a  greater  number  of  stock  or 
a  greater  butter  or  milk  production.  The  keeping 
of  silage  has  been  known  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  History  states  that  Julius  Caesar  stored 
food  for  his  animals  In  pits  dug  In  the  ground  along 
the  line  of  his  various  marches.  It  was  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however. 


was  not  of  so  great  Importance  as  now,  when  tho 
price  of  land  and  feed  are  both  high  and  it  Is  nec^-s. 
sary  to  get  the  greatest  retuma  from  land  and  feed. 
The  average  yield  of  silage  per  acre  of  corn  Is  given 
by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  aa 
follows: 


Yield  of  Corn 

Yield  of  Silage 

Bushels 

Tons 

80 

.    6 

40 

8 

60 

10 

eo 

12 

80 

16 

100 

ao 

Selecting  Seed 


HOWARD  F.  HUBBR 

Too  many  farmers  and  gardeners  rely 
upon  commercial  houses  for  the  seed  of  many  crops 
which  could  be  saved  at  home  with  very  little  trouble. 
Men  who  specialize  in  a  few  vegetable  crops  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  it  sometimes  does 
not  pay  to  take  chances  with  purchased  seed,  and 
almost  always  save  their  own.  The  district  around 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey,  is  the  greatest  early  tomato 
district  In  the  world,  and  each  grower  there  saves 
bis  own  seed,  trying  to  get  a  strain  which  Is  best 
suited  for  his  soil.  When  the  fruit  first  begins 
to  ripen,  or  just  before,  the  farmer  will  go  through 
his  field  and  mark  with  a  stake  those  plants  which 
are  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  bearing  a  good 
crop.  The  pickers,  who  are  generally  Italians,  are 
instructed  to  leave  these  plants  alone,  and  the 
fruit  is  all  ripened  on  the  vine.  When  ripe,  the 
farmer  will  examine  these  plants,  discard  all  the 
crown  set.  and  save  all  the  fruit  from  the  main 
branches,  which  suit  his  Idea  of  a  perfect  tomata 
They  must  be  of  good  size,  smooth,  and  firm.  The 
pulp  Is  taken  from  the  tomatoes,  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  seed  stored  In  a  well  ventilated  place.  This 
gives  the  grower  a  guarantee  on  next  year's  seed. 

Uexc  Jertey. 


A  concrete  $ta09  tilo  add*  no»  onty  to  tht  attraetivmnm,*  hat  to  thm  •fficUney  of  thm  farm 

that  the  above  ground  silo  came  Into  general  use 
in  EJurope  and  America  for  storing  green  pastures 
for  winter  use,  and  these  early  silos  were  crude  in 
construcUon  and  lacking  the  efficiency  of  the  silo  of 
today.  The  first  silos  were  square  in  shape,  conse- 
quently the  silage  did  not  settle  uniformly,  princi- 
pally because  It  could  not  be  packed  uniformly  In 
the  structure  having  four  comers.  Furthermore, 
the  early  silos  were  built  low  and  of  relatively  large 
diameter,  so  that  In  dally  feeding  not  enough  silage 
could  be  removed  each  day  to  prevent  it  from  molding 
in  the  silo.  Gradually  these  dlfllculties  were  over- 
come,  first  In  the  elghtrsided  silo  and  finally  In  the 
round  silo. 

Many  crops  have  been  used  for  silage  and  suo- 
cessfully  too,  but  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sorghum, 
clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas.  soy  beans,  etc,  have  been 
siloed,  good  King  Com  remains  the  silo  crop  su- 
preme.  Although  used  principally  to  feed  dairy 
cattle,  silage  has  been  fed  with  profit  to  other  farm 
animals,  such  as  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  even  poultry. 

In  the  early  days  when  land  was  cheap  and  there 
was  an  abundanee  of  grazing  and  coarse  feed  which 
had  very  little  market  value,  the  ftorace  of  fodder 


No  rough  food  is  more  palatable  to  stock  than 
good  com  silage  ^and  this  Is  because  the  com  is  so 
preserved  that  the  sugar  content  la  converted  into 
agreeable  acids  that  stimulate  the  fiow  of  digestive 
juices,  thus  developing  a  good  fiavor  In  the  food. 
Often  a  cow  will  eat  more  of  other  foods  when  fed 
silage  than  would  be  the  case  without  it,  and  this 
fact  helps  to  balance  the  ration  and  results  in  more 
fiesh  or  more  milk  or  both.  A  certain  amount  of 
feed  ia  necessary  first,  to  keep  up  the  animal's  energy 
and  second,  to  produce  milk  or  fiesh,  be 
cause  an  animal  that  keeps  up  its  milk 
flow  at  the  expense  of  flesh  will  soon  run 
down  physically  and  stand  low  In  the 
scale  of  profit.  As  corn  is  preserved  in 
the  silo,  all  the  natural  juices  are  re- 
tained and  the  silage  has  the  same  effect 
when  fed  as  green  pasturage.  It  will 
keep  animals  in  excellent  condition  all 
winter. 

As  a  consequence  silos  are  more  numer- 
ous upon  dairy  farms  or  in  dairy  disr 
tricts  than  elsewhere,  but  there  are  few 
farms  where  the  usual  quantity  of  stock 
is  kept  that  could  not  profitably  have  a 
silo,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  dairying 
is  any  feature  of  the  farm  plan.  It 
has  happened  more  than  once  that  a  gene- 
ral farmer  has  fed  $150  or  |200  wortli  of 
silage  and  a  little  grain,  bringing  Iiia 
stock  through  the  winter  In  good  shape, 
while  to  accomplish  the  same  ends,  a 
neighbor  without  a  silo  has  had  to  feed 
25  to  30  tons  of  clover  hay,  worth  $16 
to  $18  a  ton,  and  some  grain  in  addition. 
The  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  by  the  silo 
method  for  one  year  is  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  pasture  and  hay  method, 
according  to  figures  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  Is  not  easy,  however,  to 
give  the  value  of  silage  In  terms  of 
money,  but  it  Is  known  that  stock  will 
eat  more  of  It  and  assimilate  It  more 
readily  than  some  other  rations.  Among 
the  profits  are  the  fact  that  it  takes  less 
storage  space  than  hay  or  any  other  feeds, 
pound  for  pound,  which  represents  a 
saving  In  cost  of  buildings  and  their 
maintenance.  Feeding  can  be  done  in 
less  time  and  with  lees  labor,  which  is 
another  saving,  while  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  milk  is  always  maiked. 

The  size  of  the  silo  to  build  depends 

upon  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed, 

the  number  of  feeding  days,  and  the  kind 

of  animals  to  which  it  is  to  be  fed.    Ttie 

approximate    capacity    of    round    silos    In    tons    is 

shown  In  the  following  table: 

APPROXIMATE  CAPACITY  IN  TONS  OF  BOUND  SILO* 
Inside  diameter  of  alio  In  fiBet  and  tbe  oapaelty  In  tone  (2000  lb.) 


Height 

Diameter  of  Silo 

of  Silo 

10  ft. 

lift. 

13  ft. 

IS  ft. 

14  ft. 

16  ft. 

16  ft. 

18  ft. 

19  ft. 

Feet 

Ton* 

Tons 

Tons 

Tone 

Tone 

Tone 

Tons 

Ton* 

Tone 

20 

26 

21 

28 

• 

23 

80 

86 

28 

82 

89 

24 

84 

41 

49 

2& 

86 

48 

62 

36 

88 

46 

86 

64 

27 

40 

40 

66 

68 

28 

42 

61 

ei 

71 

88 

9 

44 

64 

64 

76 

87 

M 

47 

66 

67 

70 

91 

106 

SI 

40 

60 

70 

H8 

96 

110 

82 

61 

62 

74 

86 

100 

116 

181 

88 

58 

16 

77 

90 

106 

121 

188 

84 

68 

« 

80 

04 

109 

126 

148 

86 

66 

70 

84 

98 

114 

182 

140 

88 

61 

73 

87 

102 

118 

186 

166 

196 

87 

«8 

76 

90 

106 

128 

142 

161 

304 

88 

68 

70 

94 

110 

128 

148 

167 

212 

287 

80 

68 

82 

97 

116 

188 

164 

174 

221 

347 

40 

70 

86 

101 

119 

188 

160 

180 

329 

366 

42 

91 

109 

128 

148 

172 

198 

244 

270 

44 

117 

187 

160 

184 

307 

261 

280 

46 

170 

197 

222 

277 

8U7 

48 

•  •••■•••• 



286 

as 

836 

60 



810    1 

844 

30  n^ 

Tool 


280 
299 
.<<20 
840 

881 
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(4T  'M  a  good  American,"  a  man  recently  said  to 
me.     "I'm  for  America  first,  last  and  all  the 


I 


tinio— but,"  he  added,  "I'm  sorry  we  got  into  this 
war;  it's  another  fellow's  fight,  you  see — what's  the 
scrai)  of  those  European  nations  to  us?  We'd  have 
kei)t  out  of  it,  too,  if  we  hadn't  put  a  chip  on  our 
sh'julder  which  Germany  knocked  off.  I  don't  believe 
in  shedding  our  blood  and  spending  good  money  Just 
bcrause  our  feelings  are  a  little  hurt." 

ihat'a  German  propaganda,  pure  and  simple — 
though  Che  man  who  said  it  didn't  seem  to  know  it! 
He  thought  he  was  a  good  American — yet  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  mado  a  breeder  and  spreader  of  the 
worst  kind  of  Hun  lies.    Pretty  poor  patriotism  that! 

And  why  does  the  Hun  bother  to  put  out  thW 
soil  of  propaganda — to  circulate  this  particular  kind 
of  lie?  Because  he  is  crafty  and  has  learned  that 
the  easiest  way  to  win  is  to  weaken  his  adversary, 
th.it  the  surest  way  to  do  this  Is  to  undermine  his 
en(  my's  morale — his  spirit,  courage,  determination — 
ail 'I  that  nothing  so  surely  kills  the  morale  as  the 
^'  ling  that  the  cause  is  not  worth  fighting  for. 

Hut  no  thinking  American  has  any  business  to 
"fall"  for  stuff  like  that!  This  is  not  another  fel- 
low's fight — its  our  war!  Wo  are  not  fighting  to 
•alve  our  injured  feelings — we  are  ttruggling  for  owr 
t^ny  exiatencet 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago  our  for^ 
fathers  fought  to  establish  a  nation  on  the  principles 
of  freedom,  equality  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
Kovem  themselves,  as  set  forth  in  our  splendid  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Today  we  fight  to  maintain 
^hat  they  fought  to  obtain — "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  For  while  the 
"n(>w  Idea"  of  Democracy  has  spread  from  America 
a<  ross  seas  and  found  a  home  In  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  one  state,  Prussia,  the  dominating 
power  of  modern  Germany,  has  stood  out  for  the 
old  idea"  of  Autocracy— the  allegedly  "divine"  right 
of  the  few  to  lord  it  over  tho  masses  and  the  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right.  And  Kaiserism,  the  domi- 
nating force  of  Prussia,  haa  not  only  looked  with 
^nvy  and  avarice  on  our  growing  prosperity  but  has 
feared  and  hated  us  cs  the  leading  exponent  of  a  De- 
niooracy  which  shows  a  contagious  tendency  that 
"^i^ht  even  creep  into  Germany  some  day  and 
threaten  the  sway  of  Autocracy. 

We  as  a  nation  have  always  been  content  to  mind 
"II r  own  business  and  have  felt  that  other  nations 
should  have  the  same  privilege;  our  Monroe  Doctrine 
'«  the  expression  of  that  feeing — the  right  of  the 
New  World  to  regulate  Its  affairs  without  the  Inter- 
ference of  the  Old — and  vice  versa.  But  Germany, 
^ith  longing  eyes  on  South  America,  has  long 
sneered  at  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  she  calls  "an 
'^^Pertlneace,"  and  has  only  sought  an  opportunity 
^^  violate  it  with  impunity.     German   writers,  sol- 


diers and  statesmen  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
desire  and  their  country's  intentions  in  this,  but  it 
remained  for  the  Kaiser  himseif  to  give  us  the  final 
note  of  warning  when  he  said  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador "America  had  better  look  out  after  this  war" 
and  again  "I  shall  stand  no  nonsense  from  America 
after  the  war!" 

We  have  never  fought  a  war  of  conquest — we  don't 
believe  that  might  alone  makes'  right — so  it  was  a 
shock  to  our  sense  of  national  decency  when  Ger- 
many swallowed  brave  little  Belgium;  German 
treachery  and  German  atrocities  made  our  blood  boll, 
but  standing  on  our  Monroe  Doctrine  of  "hands  oft" 
we  held  our  peace.  But  while  we  minded  our  own 
business,  Germany — minded  our  business  too!  She 
attempted  to  close  the  high  seas  to  us — a  neutral 
nation;  she  sank  our  ships  and  murdered  our  un- 
offending citizens — even  our  women  and  little  chil- 
dren; she  Invaded  our  land  with  an  army  of  slimy, 
creeping  spies,  who  not  only  pried  Into  our  affairs, 
but  plotted  to  blow  up  American  factories  and 
murder  American  workmen;  and  finally  her  foreign 
ofllce  sought  to  enlist  Mexico  and  Japan  In  an  al- 
liance to  attack  us,  promising  them  a  part  of  our 
territory  as  a  reward. 

Whose  war  then  Is  this?  Ours — most  emphati- 
cally! Not  a  war  of  our  choosing — but  forced  upon 
us  by  greed,  envy,  arrogance — In  short  by  Kaiser- 
ism, which  must  be  stamped  out  now,  once  and  for 
all,  to  Insure  the  safety  of  all  we  hold  most  dear. 
It  Is  a  righteous  war,  to  win  which  no  sacrifice  of 
blood  or  effort  or  money  Is  too  great;  for  we  war 
not  against  flesh  and  blood  alone  but  "against  prin- 
cipalities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
In  high  places" — and  behind  and  with  us  Is  tho  God  of 
Justice  and  righteousness. 

Wake  up  America — the  Kaiser  himself  has 
warned  us!!  Edward  T.    Walkeb. 

Food  to  toin  the  war — thtft'g  our  job. 

Today's  Thought — Next  Year's  Dollars 

IT  Is  time  now  to  be  thinking  about  next  year's 
crops,  especially  a  way  to  use  tho  remainder  of 
this  year's  growing  season  so  as  to  Improve  your 
chances  for  big  yields  next  year.  The  corn  will  soon 
be  worked  for  the  last  time,  the  hay  fields  mowed 
and  the  wheat  cut.  Will  you  then  call  their  work 
done  for  this  year  or  help  them  grow  a  leguminous 
crop  to  gather  some  of  the  free  nitrogen  for  you? 
A  permanent  system  of  farming  calls  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  "soil  improving"  crop  with  every  "soil 
exhausting"  crop  and  corn,  timothy  and  wheat  are 
each  "soil  exhausting"  crops.  The  legumes  are  all 
soil  improving  crops  and  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  no  difficulty  need  be  found  In  finding  one 
to  suit  local  soil,  climatic  and  crop  conditions.  Many 
plans  have  been  giveo  in  these  pages  recently  for 
their  full  utilization  and  it  is  the  wise  husbandman 
who  adapts  to  his  conditions  what  others  have  found 
successful.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  estimated  that  there  are  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  over  each 
acre  of  ground.  This  reservoir  of  wealth  can  easily 
be  tapped  by  you  with  a  little  seed  and  a  little  labor. 
Let's  look  forward  to  next  year's  world  demand  for 
food  80  that  we  can  supply  It  with  a  profit  for 
ourselves. 

Lazy  acret  help  the  Oermant. 

Who  is  Buying  War  Savings  Stamps? 

SOME  Interesting  figures  bearing  on  the  Import- 
ance of  our  National  War  Savings  Day,  which 
President  Wilson  has  proclaimed  shall  be  June  28, 
have  Just  been  published  by  the  Treasury  Departr 
ment  They  show  that  the  total  sale  of  Thrift  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  up  to  May  1  had  been  |208,- 
085,737.73  or  $1.97  worth  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Nebraska,  for  some 
reason  we  cannot  explain,  leads  the  list  with  a  total 
sales  of  nearly  nineteen  million  dollars,  or  a  per 
capita  share  of  914.57.  New  York  State  has  the 
second  largest  total,  a  little  over  seventeen  million 
dollars,  but  when  this  amount  Is  divided  among  Its 
population  each  person  would  have  only  $1.60.  thus 
making  New  York  rank  30  on  the  per  capita  basis. 
While  the  District  of  Columbia  has  subscribed  only 
a  fraction  over  one  and  three-quarter  million  dollars. 
it  stands  second  when  this  amount  Is  divided  among 
■its  population,  giving  each  person  $4.76. 

Pennsylvania  In  the  oflScial  report  is  divided  into 
eaMem  and  weotem  and  listed  accordingly,  but  the 


total  for  the  state  amounts  to  nearly  sixteen  mlUioa 
dollars,  which  would  give  each  resident  $3.48  and 
makes  the  state  rank  five.  Enough  stamps  have 
been  sold  In  Ohio  to  give  each  Inhabitant  13.02,  thus 
giving  it  ninth  plate.  Delaware  people  have  pur- 
chased enough  to  give  each  of  them  |2.33  and  makes 
the  state  rank  16.  West  Virginia.  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  have  purchased  enough  to  proportion  each 
resident  11.68.  $1.13  and  11.03  respectively,  making 
them  stand  low  In  the  list  although  their  total  pur- 
chases have  amounted  to  nearly  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  explain  the  ad- 
vantages of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps,  they  are 
already  well  known.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  suffi- 
cient interest  in  them  so  that  all  of  the  two  billion 
dollars  worth  authorized  by  Congress  for  1918  will 
be  sold  In  the  required  time.  This  is  not  a  big  task 
when  we  consder  it  only  amounts  to  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  person  In  the  country  if  we  all  do  an 
equal  share.  Many  of  us  have  bought  more  than  that 
amount  already,  but  until  we  have  bought  our  limit, 
11000,  we  should  not  consider  our  duty  done.  Many 
are  giving  their  lives;  you  are  asked  only  to  loan 
your  money. 

Stivight  furrows  are  straight  shots  for  liberty. 

Some  Results  of  "  Early  Ordering  " 

T4E  doctrine  of  "order  early"  has  been  advocated 
with  special  emphasis  now  for  more  than  a  year 
and  possibly  you  have  wondered  what  good  It  has 
done.  It  Is  hard  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  express 
full  results  on  paper,  but  some  figures  recently 
made  public  by  the  fertilizer  lndu8t;"y  are  signifi- 
cant. Within  the  past  year  the  average  load  of 
fertilizer  has  gone  up  from  the  old  figure  of  21.31 
tons  per  car  to  a  new  standard  of  30.2  tons  per  car 
due  to  the  widespread  publicity  given  to  the  need 
for  such  an  increase.  On  the  face  of  it  this  slight 
additional  load  of  nine  tons  seems  Inconsequential, 
but  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  tremendous  tonnage 
handled.  It  means  that  87,000  cars  were  released  for 
other  war-time  needs.  During  the  coming  year  the 
government  will  need  all  the  cars  It  can  possibly 
find  and  those  dealers  who  know  in  advance  the 
needs  of  their  customers,  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  them  when  the  time  comes.  The  days  of  com- 
peting railroads  are  over  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  so  when  Uncle  Sam  Is  ready  to  haul  our  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  It  is  up  to  us  to  have  them  ordered 
and  ready  to  receive  them  when  they  arrive. 

Send  our  boys  fuel,  they  will  supply  steam, 

A  Million  Sheep  for  Maryland 

IN  our  last  Issue  we  told  of  a  campaign  which  Indi- 
ana was  conducting  to  greatly  Increase  the 
number  of  silos  in  that  state.  Now  we  want  to 
call  attention  to  what  Maryland  Is  doing  to  Increase 
the  number  of  sheep  within  Its  borders.  A  State 
Sheep  Growers'  Association  was  recently  formed  and 
they  have  adopted  the  slogan,  "One  Million  Sheep 
for  Maryland  Farms."  Last  year  there  were  approxU 
mately'  131,000  sheep  in  the  state,  but  with  the  re- 
newed interest  In  sheep  due  to  the  war  and  the 
enactment  of  a  drastic  dog  law,  it  is  expected  that 
the  number  will  rapidly  Increase.  Granting  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  room  on  Maryland  farms  for  the 
sheep  and  that  they  are  profitable,  a  strong  point  is 
being  made  of  the  fact  that  Maryland  expects  to 
have  40,000  men  in  uniformed  military  service,  and 
that  the  wool  trom  20  sheep  Is  required  to  outfit 
each  one.  This  will  make  a  demand  for  800,000 
sheep.  The  secretary  of  the  new  association  Is  F.  B. 
Bomberger,  of  College  Park,  Md.,  who  will  be  glad 
to  render  any  assistance  he  can  to  the  general  cause 
of  "More  Sheep — More  Wool." 

The  war  calls  for  team  work  of  trench  and  furrow. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Dehorning  Cattle  and  Castrating."  Is  the  subject 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  949.  It  Is  Illustrated  and 
describes  pens.  etc.  for  confining  the  animals  during 
these   operations. 

"Preparation  of  Strawberries  for  Market,"  is  the 
title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  979.  It  contains  26 
pages,  is  well  Illustrated  and  has  many  valuable 
hints  not  only  for  tho  commercial  grower,  but  for 
anyone  wha  has  a  surplus  of  berries  to  sell. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 


-sasr 


r.  *-' iUj-jtAmk 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Pests 

J.O.  Sandere.Economic  Zoologist  of  the  Penna.  department  of  Agriculture,  ofTers 
valuable  suggestions  for  preventing  and  ovarcoming  loss  from  common  causes. 


CLUB  ROOT  OF  CABBAGE. 

There  is  a  peculiar  disease  of  the 
brassicas — cabbage,  cauliflower,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  kale  and  other  members 
ot  this  family  including  such  weeds  as 
pepper  grass.  It  is  one  of  the  slime 
moulds  and  because  of  the  peculiar 
shape  of  roots  infected  it  Is  called 
Club  Root. 

There  is  no  cure  for  plants  infected. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  adopt  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  best  of  which  is 
to  rotate  crops.  Never  grow  the  same 
crop,  nor  allow  one  of  the  above  crops 
to  follow  another  of  them  on  the  same 
ground.  Grow  some  other  crops  on 
that  ground   for  several  years. 

Where  the  garden  patch  Is  small,  and 
the  use  of  the  same  ground  for  the  bras- 
sicas is  absolutely  necessary  year  after 
year,  the  disease  will  be  held  in  check 
by  using  lime.  Apply  about  1,000 
pounds  of  fresh  lime  or  1,600  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  to  the  acre,  and  harrow 
it  in  thoroughly  a  week  or  two  before 
setting  the  crop. 

NICOTINE  SPRAYS 
The  safest  and  most  effective  sprays 
for  plant  lice  or  aphis  affecting  any  kind 
of  plants  are  commercial  nicotine  prep- 
arations or  home  made  tobacco  decoc- 
Uon. 

The  commercial  preparations  are 
highly  concentrated  and  bear  large 
dilution  with  water  and  soap.  A  40 
percent  nicotine  sulphate  kills,  aphids, 
even  though  diluted  with  one  thousand 
parts  of  water,  with  soap  added  as  a 
sticker  and  spreader.  Other  commer- 
cial preparations  of  the  same  or  lees 
strength  are  good  when  directions  are 
followed. 

Make  tobacco  decoction  by  steeping 
(not  boiling)  a  pound  of  tobacco  stems 
In  three  or  four  gallons  of  water. 
Squeeze  and  strain  oft  the  liquid,  add 
soap  and  use  as  spray. 

POTATO   APHIS 

Many  complaints  of  "green  lice'  on 
potato  foliage  have  been  received.  When 
uncontrolled  by  spraying  or  by  the  tiny 
spotted  lady  bird  beetles,  these  aphids 
multiply  rapidly  and  curl  and  retard 
growth  of  the  vines. 

These  pests  suck  out  the  juices  of  the 
plants  through  a  tiny  sharp  beak,  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  arsenate  of 
lead,  Pyrox  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
kill  or  repel  only  chewing  insects. 

The  nicotine  sprays  are  most  effective 
and  safest  to  use  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  Always  apply  spray  materials 
by  means  of  a  spray  pump  and  never  by 
a  common  sprinkling  can,  for  It  is 
wasteful  of  spray  and  does  not  coTer 
foliage  well. 


ORASHOPPERS 

Everyone  knows  the  grasshoppers' 
ability  to  destroy  crops,  when  occurring 
In  numbers.  Few  know  how  easily 
these  pests  are  controlled  by  various 
means.  Uncultivated  land  is  generally 
the  breeding  place  of  the  common 
species,  whence  they  fly  to  attack 
crops  after  reaching  the  winged 
stage.  The  young  wingless  stages  ap- 
pear In  early  summer,  and  require  seve- 
ral weeks  to  mature  and  develop  wings. 
During  this  period  control  means  are 
most  successfully  applied. 

Scatter  broadcast  a  poison  bran  mash 
exactly  like  that  recommended  for  cut- 
worms, along  fencerows  and  roadsides 
In  the  early  morning  (In  the  eveaing 
for  cutworms).  Mix  dry  26  pounds  of 
bran    with    one^half    pound    of    Paris 


green,  or  one  pound  of  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead;  moisten  to  a  dry  mash 
with  one  quart  of  cheap  molasses,  the 
juice  and  chopped  pulp  of  three  lemons 
or  oranges  and  water.  Mix  thoroughly 
and   apply   by   sunrise 


STALK  BORERS 

The  stalks  of  many  plants  including 
tomato,  potato,  aster,  dahlia,  chrysan- 
themum and  hollyhock  are  attacked  by 
a  smooth  striped  caterpillar  which  tun- 
nels out  the  interior  of  stems,  and  often 
moves  to  other  adjacent  plants  causing 
much  damage.  Wilting  plants  are 
warnings  of  injury. 

Burdock,  ragweed  and  other  coarse 
stemmed  weeds  are  native  food  plants, 
although  the  young  borers  feed  for  a 
time  on  tender  leaves  of  various  plants 
before  attacking  stalks.  The  adult  is  a 
gray  and  white  spotted  moth. 

Destroy  all  weeds  near  susceptible 
plants,  or  spray  them  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  Clean  cultivation  is  always  advis- 
able. Choice  plants  may  be  saved 
after  attack  by  Injecting  with  an  ink 
dropper,  three  or  four  drops  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  the  burrows  of  the  pest. 
Borers  in  squash  vines  should  be  cut 
out  and  killed.  Draw  moist  earth  over 
vines  at  several  points  to  induce  rooting 
to  strengthen  the  plant. 

BLISTER  BEETLES 
Sometimes  large  swarms  of  long,  nar- 
row, black  gray  or  striped  beetles  ap- 
pear and  destroy  the  foliage  of  garden 
and  fleld  crops.  Occasionally  called 
"old-fashioned  potato  bugs,"  there  are 
severa^  species  appearing  In  early  sum- 
mer, and  each  prefers  particular  types 
of  plants. 

The  young  stages  feed  on  the  egg 
masses  of  grasshoppers  in  the  soil,  hence 
are  beneficial  for  that  time. 

Quick  action  in  spraying  with  arsen- 
ate of  lead  thoroughly  applied  may  save 
crops;  but  their  sudden  appearance  In 
swarms  cause  quick  damage.  Line  of 
workers  armed  with  foliage  bushes  can 
put  them  to  flight  with  the  wind  and 
cccasionally  save  a  fleld  crop. 
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lime-sulfur  in  early  spring,  when  trees 
are  dormant. 


ONION   THRIPS 

When  onion  tops  are  growing  nicely 
they  are  often  attacked  by  a  tiny  yel- 
low thrlp,  causing  a  whitening  or  blast- 
ing of  the  leaves.  Thrips  suck  the 
green  ohlorophyl  from  the  plants,  and 
prevent  growth  and  development  of  the 
onion  bulb.  Look  for  them  at  base  of 
leaves  or  in  protecting  folds. 

Spray  with  nicotine  solution  com- 
bined with  soap  as  a  spreader  and 
sticker.  Apply  spray  with  as  much 
pressure  as  possible  for  effective  work. 

Clean  cultivation  is  advisable,  for 
thrips  over  winter  on  weeds  and  grass 
adjacent  to  fields.  Crop  rotation  is  al- 
ways recommended  as  an  aid  to  Insect 
control.  In  the  early  season  watch  for 
first  appearance,  and  control  at  once. 

CHERRY    LEAF    DISEASE 

One-half  of  Pennsylvania's  sour 
cherry  crop  is  lost  each  year,  because  of 
a  leaf  disease  commonly  known  as 
"shot-hole  fungus,"  which  causes  pre- 
mature yellowing  and  dropping  of  foli- 
age, so  necessary  to  development  of 
fruit  buds  for   the  next  year. 

Few  growers  appreciate  the  absolute 
necessity  of  holding  foliage  on  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  the  sugars  and  sUrches, 
so  important  in  tree  growth  and  produc- 
tion of  fruit. 

Spray  cherry  trees  at  once  after  pick- 
ing the  fruit,  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
3-4-50  formula,  or  with  self-boiled  lime- 
sulfur  solution.  Plum  trees  should  be 
sprayed  in  similar  manner. 


pullets  should  be  banded  with  one  color 
before  they  are  placed  with  the  matuio 
flock.  The  next  year  another  color 
should  be  used  and  the  following  year 
another.  Then  by  keeping  this  simple 
record  the  flock  can  be  sorted  with  abso- 
lute accuracy. 

The  bands  can  be  obtained  In  a  dozen 
different  colors  and  in  three  sizes,  for 
chicks,  growing  stock  and  mature  birds. 
For  the  purpose  mentioned,  only  the 
large  size  would  be  needed  since  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  band  the 
young  stock  until  placed  with  the  ma. 
ture  flock  in   the   fall   of  the  year. 

Penna. 


CORN  EAR  WORM 

Sweet  corn  and  fleld  corn  ears  are  In- 
jured and  fouled  by  a  dark  striped 
"worm"  making  them  unfit  for  use,  and 
causing  much  loss  to  growers.  The  par- 
ent moth  of  this  smooth  caterpillar  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  silks  of  com,  where  on 
hatching,  the  tiny  "worms"  begin  to 
feed  and  work  their  way  Into  the  de- 
veloping ear. 

Control  is  fairly  simple,  and  consists 
of  a  dust  application  by  blowing 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  three  parts, 
and  powdered  sulfur,  one  part,  on  the 
com  as  soon  as  the  silks  are  showing 
fully.  The  corn  silk  Is  slightly  sticky 
and  holds  the  powder  application  very 
well.  One  application  at  the  right  time 
may  be  suflncient. 


'i 


BROWN  ROT 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  plums  start 
to  decay  or  rot  on  the  tree  just  previ- 
ous to  ripening,  and  many  growers  can- 
not account  for  this  condition. 

A  distinct  disease  known  as  "brown 
rot"  is  carried  over  from  year  to  year 
by  the  old  mummied  fruit  on  the  tree  or 
ground.  Warm  rains  develop  the  spores 
which  infect  fmits,  particularly  in 
breaks  in  the  skin.  Insects  can  carry 
the  spores  when  puncturing  fruits. 
Most  tree  fruits  are  affected. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  or  selfboiled  lime- 
sulfur,  should  be  applied  several  times 
during  the  growing  season,  and  strong 


Time  for  Roosters  to  Go 

If  the  hatching  season  on  the  mar 
jorlty  of  farms  is  not  over,  «lt  should  be. 
The  best  of  next  winter  layers  are  al- 
ready from  one  to  four  weeks  old,  and 
only  In  rare  cases  will  later  hatched 
chicks  pay  for  their  care  and  feed.  For 
food  purposes  they  may  pay  their  way, 
but  in  terms  of  next  winter  eggs,  they 
are  a  failure.  With  the  end  of  the 
hatching  season  at  hand,  it  is  time  to 
conserve  feed  and  insure  eggs  against 
spoilage,  whether  they  be  shipped  or 
preserved.  This  means,  according  to 
poultrymen  at  Maryland  State  College, 
that  the  rooster  has  outlived  his  use- 
fulness for  the  present  season.  Either 
sell  the  cocks  or  eat  them,  or  at  least 
place  them  apart  from  the  hens. 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it-;-Kccps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  ■oil  which  pre* 
vents  the  escape  of  soil  moisture.^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  a 

Hie 

Prosressivs 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 

=17 


With  one  nal«  The  Fowler  doe*  ai  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
•hallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  desu-oy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  ripht 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  Bj  rMnovinf 
piowfootyoucsuscultiTat«sMtrid«  the  row. 

Yon  ntd  thU  now.     Order  direct  or  iftrougH 
your  dmalmr.     W*  gittm  a«rvicm  that  eountt. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

BaMliMn,  M4. 


mONASE 

t    Fam.  GarJM  aad  Orckard  To«b 

Answer  tha  f annar'a  bie  qoaationa. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  croDs  sprayed 
wnoQ  help  ia  acarceT  How  pro> 
tact  D»  eropa  acainat  boas  and 

IRON  ACE  KS 


the  Mad  for 
».  0oven4o« 
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Keeping  Poultry  Age  Records 

J.     RAYMOND     KE8SLER. 

On  the  general  farm  where  the  pul- 
lets and  older  hens  are  all  kept  to- 
gether, there  Is  frequently  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  experienced  In  distinguish- 
ing the  very  old  hens  from  the  younger 
ones  when  It  is  desired  to  dispose  of 
the  oldest  birds.  After  a  hen  is  two 
years  old  it  is  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
tingulsh  her  from  others  in  the  flock  of 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Very,  often.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
there  would  be  found  In  the  flock,  hens 
four  or  flve  years  old  that  had  been 
overlooked  In  disposing  of  the  old  birds 
because  of  there  being  no  sure  way  to 
Identify  them.  Such  hens  are  only 
boarders,  as  after  two  years  of  produc- 
tion it  is  a  rare  hen  that  will  pay  for 
her  feed. 

The  difficulty  can  be  very  easily  and 
cheaply  overcome  by  using  the  col- 
ored leg  bands  to  be  found  at  any 
poultry  supply  house.  One  of  the  best 
types  is  the  rings  of  celluloid  in  solid 
colors.  They  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
sprung  on  the  birds  leg  and  their  solid 
color  can  be  easily  distinguished  on  the 
legs  of  a  bird  in  the  flock. 

To  follow  out  this  plan,  each  year  the 


tmt-worklMm.  Ma^-pwiur*  fl*l<3 
Sra»a-«6«rU0csl.  tank.    Writato- 
darfor  freebonklrt 

BatMaaMTiCo- 
Bos  IB 
Gr«lacft.rf.J. 
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STRAWBERRY    P>">ta-B«at   Evcrbcartns.     Alt 
OllWWDKnni     BUndard    June  fruiting  varletie.. 
VCfimMFS   '^"  >>»><<■■    a«t  tny   price  on   planti 
.  .   *,     *^*''  ■•nt  by  parcel  poat  prepaid,  and  i>pa> 
clai  price  on  larxe  orders.    C.  B.  n«M.  Mewell.  N.  J. 

BINDER  TWINE  0™°*"-  Fanner«  Clut 
uil'va^E.IX  1  TTUICi  write  for  nrlo«  Farme. 
agenta  wanted.  Thko.  BohtA  Hon8,  Mklromx.  Oui 

TMialt  Mi  Mbagt  PItiit  ^^^'^iAI 

1000  by  fxpreaa,  «l.    Waltbb  Pakkb.  Pisgah.  N.  C 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  beat  baaTT- 
ecB  etraina  of  a«la.  Roeka.  Wr«ndott««. 
L««boma.  etc.     FRKB  BOOK  tolli  bow 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.F.HlLLrOT,BM4.  Pr«wktaw>.N.J- 


200.000  Chifks  L"'  '•'•i.  "•«»»»  »*•«  ^^'****i 

Mwvtwv    vui^RB  ^  •••li  sad  ■».   Thoimanda 

of   aatlafled   ciiHtomera 'cTerywhare.    Write  for  <V*« 

•ooklei,    which    glvee    proof.     Our    ninth    year. 

Hhlpped    by  paroci  poat.  cbarvea  prepaid,   to    your 

j^tofflce. 

■•yat*a«  llAtclicry,  Dapl,  II,  Bl«lifl«ldi,  F»« 


Tl|ljinv*«  Silver.  White  and  Columbia* 

I  lllflUJ  a  Wyandottea,  H.  C!.  Redi  Barrr* 

SnnPrinr  rhil^bc  R(x*l(a.      Barron  a     LeRl^orni. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R»7.  Pho«nl«TlUt.^ 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unlimited  qiiantltlee  at 
market  pricea.  Alao  Hay.  Poultry  and  all  »To<luce. 
OIBB8  A  BRC.  32S  N.   Front  St..  PhlladelpM*; 

Special  Prices  or  Chieks  ?.o?^r»" 

|I2  60;  Keda.  flS.  per  100.  Livb  Arbival  ano  QiaM 

TV    OUARANTKBD.    SBIPMKNT     Via     PaBCBI.    P*^"^ ^ 

B.  U.  Mmmmmr  A  €•.,  R.  D.  B..  Frenchtowp, »  J- 

Bay  m  CUcks  for  Sale  'At^^rS^i 

•pd  hesltby.  Pore  bred  and  aUllty  atock.  Clrc«larf'«!J' 
OM  H«MMy  Hatchery.  Dept  P.  Mew  WaabioctM.O. 


Growing  Sorghum  for  Forage  and  Sugar 


A.  K.  ORANTHAIf 


The  sorghuma  include  a  number  of 
similar  plants  which  are  grown  for 
four  distinct  purposes:  First  is  a  grrain 
crop:  second,  forage  crop;  third,  for 
syrup  manufacture  and  fourth,  for 
brcom  com  brush.  These  yarieties  are 
so  n^uch  alike  that  the  cultural  methods 
are  practically  the  same.  It  is  often 
concluded  because  sorghum  will  grow  on 
poorer  and  drier  land  than  most  cereals 
that  it  is  an  indication  that  their  are 
uot  adapted  to  conditions  favorable  to 
other  grain  crops.  This  is  not  the  case 
a:3  the  sorghums  may  be  grown  over  a 
V.  Ide  latitude,  much  wider  than  corn, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  adapted 
to  a  much  drier  climate.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  in  this  article  to  discuss  any 
of  the  sorghums  except  those  grrown  for 
forage  crops  and  for  syrup  manufac- 
ture. 

The  land  for  sorghum  should  be  pre- 
pared aa  for  corn  although  the  planting 
lu  delayed  until  some  weeks  later  than 
the  averaged  com  planting  time.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  sorghum 
plants  grow  slowly  at  first  and  require 
considerable  heat  to  get  started.  If 
sown  early  the  weeds  are  likely  to 
grow  faster  than  the  sorghum,  making 
It  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  clean. 
The  young  sorghum  plants  are  much 
tougher  than  the  young  com  plants 
and  for  that  reason  weeders  and  light 
barrows  may  often  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  keeping  down  the  weeds 
until  the  sorghum  plants  get  large 
er.ough  to  be  cultivated.  In  most  cases 
sorghum  should  not  be  sown  until  June 
or  three  or  four  weeks  after  corn  plant- 
ing time. 

Sorghums  are  divided  into  two  gene- 
ral classes.  Those  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  in  their  sap  and  those 
that  have  very  little  sugar.  On  account 
of  the  sugar  content  the  first  class  of 
sorghum  is  generally  used  for  forage, 
in  this  country  necu-ly  one-half  of  the 
sorghum  crop  is  sown  primarily  for 
fodder  to  be  cut  before  the  heads  are 
ripe  and  cured  as  fodder  or  hay.  Sorg- 
hum for  forage  is  often  sown  thick  in 
drill  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and 
rnltivated  or  else  the  land  is  sown  solid 
with  a  wheat  drill,  as  in  the  case  of 
oats,  or  wheat.  When  sown  in  rows  to 
be  cultivated  the  methods  uec-d  are 
similar  to  those  for  the  growing  of 
'  oorn.  About  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per 
,aore  is  generally  used.  If  sown  broad- 
(  'Hx.  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  is 
u><ed.  Thinner  seeding  is  necessary  on 
poor  land  or  in  a  dry  climaltf.  In 
r  ^ions  of  low  rain  ^all  drilling  is  pre- 
f«  rred,  but  In  humid  regions  tlvere  is 
little  difference  in  the  yield  when  sown 
^y  the  two  methods.  The  fodder  is 
Ermewhat  coarser  when  grown  in  drill 
rowa. 

When  cultivated  in  rows  the  hanrest- 
ii^S  is  generally  done  with  a  com 
binder.  The  bundles  will  be  set  up  in 
small  shocks  and  after  a  few  weeks  they 
^ajr  be  set  together  in  larger  shocks 
and  left  in  the  field  till  the  end  of  the 
•^asoQ.  When  sown  broadcast  the  crop 
is  generally  cut  with  a  mower  and 
l^andled  in  the  same  way  as  grass  hay. 

Sorghum  hay  cures  very  slowly  and 
should  be  left  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  swath  before  racking  or  cocking. 
U  is  somewhat  advantageous  to  cut  the 
sorghum  four  to  six  inches  high  in  order 
to  facilitate  curing.  This  allows  the 
swath  to  be  held  up  somewhat  from 
the  ground  and  the  heavy  stalk  cures 
somewhat  more  rapidly.  The  yield  of 
pure  sorghum  varies  from  three  to  six 
tons  per  acre.  As  much  as  ten  tons  per 
'''"re  has  l)een  reported  from  one  cut- 
ting on  good  land. 


Due  to  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
sugar  undoubtodly  many  will  resume 
the  growing  of  sorghum  for  syrup  this 
year.  The  process  of  syrup  making  is 
so  simple  that  little  skill  and  little  ex- 
pense is  required  in  carrying  it  out 
An  ordinary  roll  press  for  extracting 
the  Juice  and  a  single  evaporating  pan 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  fair 
grade  of  syrup.* 

The  Amber,  Orange,  Sumac  and 
Gooseneck  are  well  known  varieties 
used  in  making  syrup.  There  are  many 
sub- varieties  belonging  to  each  of  these. 
For  syrup  the  sorghum  should  be 
planted  some  time  in  June  in  rows  3  to 
3^  ft.  apart  and  the  plants  standing  8 
to  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  very 
fertile  soils  the  plants  may  be  somewhat 
closer.  The  amount  of  seed  required  will 
vary  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  acre. 
A  corn  planting  machine  is  usually 
used  for  sorghum.  The  only  changes 
necessary  being  the  use  of  special  plates 
for  dropping  or  to  change  the  com  drop- 
ping plates.  Most  planters  are  made 
so  that  such  alterations  can  be  made. 
Sorghum  for  syrup  is  always  drilled. 
A  small  firrain  drill,  such  as  used  for 
seeding  oats  and  wheat,  can  be  used 
for  drilling  sorghum  and  in  many  ca«es 
is  more  satisfactory  than  a  com 
planter.    After  the  sorghum  plants  have 


reached  some  size  they  should  be  thin- 
ned to  the  proper  distance  in  the  row. 
For  the  best  results  the  plants  should 
be  evenly  spaced  so  that  the  stalks  will 
be  evenly  developed  and  mature  about 
the  same  time.  After  thinning  the 
sorghum  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
season  as  is  com. 

The  sorghum  plant  increases  in  total 
weight  until  it  is  matured.  At  the  same 
time  the  percentage  of  sugar  increases. 
It  should  not  be  cut  for  syrup  making 
before  the  seeds  have  reached  a  head 
dough  stage  and  should  be  stripped  of 
its  blades  before  cutting,  as  the  canes 
will  thus  give  a  better  grade  of  juice. 
The  canes  are  usually  cut  by  hand  or 
with  a  com  binder.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  the  cutting  should  not  be  done 
more  than  two  days  before  grinding 
as  there  is  danger  of  fermentation  de- 
veloping. Later  in  the  fall  the  canes 
may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  cutting.  The  heads  are  generally 
removed  from  the  cane  at  the  t:me  of 
cutting  and  the  canes  taken  immediate- 
ly to  the  mill.  The  heads  of  seed  may 
bs  gathered  and  saved  for  poultry'  feed 
during  the  winter. 

An  average  yield  of  green  sorghum 
should  be  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although 
as  high  as  15  to  18  tons  have  been  re- 
ported. The  yield  of  syrup  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  variety  and  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  the  juice. 
A  good  mill  will  extract  60  percent  of 


the  original  weight  or  about  12C0  Iba. 
ot  Juice  to  one  ton  of  canes.  The  Juice 
will  vary  in  quality  from  8  to  15  per* 
cent  of  sugar.  The  juice  is  then  con- 
centrated by  t>oiling  and  skimming  un- 
til it  contains  about  70  percent  of  solid 
matter  and  30  percent  of  water.  Owing 
to  these  factors  the  amount  of  symp 
produced  from  a  ton  is  quite  variable. 
A  ton  of  sorghum  cane  will  produce  all 
the  way  from  10  to  30  gallons  of  syrup, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop. 


Keep  the  Cultivators  Going 
Copious  rains,  coupled  with  high 
temperatures,  have  given  ^he  com 
crop  a  running  start.  Unfortunately 
this  favorable  weather  is  equally  favor- 
able to  the  mnning  mate  of  torn — the 
weed  crop.  The  latter  promises  to  be 
the  undoing  of  com  unless  early  and 
frequent  cultivation  is  given.  Now  is 
the  accepted  time  to  kill  weeds  and 
make  com. 

Tests  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  shallow 
cultivation  is  more  effective  than  deep 
cultivation.  Nothing  is  gained  by  cul- 
tivating deeper  than  one  or  two  inches. 
Weeds  are  as  effectively  destroyed  by 
shallow  cultivation,  while  the  pruning 
of  the  com  roots  is  avoided. 

All  cultivation  should  be  as  level  as 
possible.  Ridging  the  soil  increases 
the  loss  of  moisture  and  in  the  long 
mn  will  reduce  the  yield. 


IHC  Hachin«s  Best  Substitutes 
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I     THE  IHC  LINE 

GRAIN  MACHDHES 

Binders   Headers   Reapers 

Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 

Harvester -Threshers 


HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers     Rakes     Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 

ColtivatoTS 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Hoskers  and  Shredders 

Shellers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  UNE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers 

Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 

Binder  Twine 


I  HE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The. International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-i^rade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 

It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
chines be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

hternational  Hanrester  Company  of  America 
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Uses  We  Find  for  the  Tractor 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.OO  (or  the  next  best  and  60  centa  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perieDce  I'ool.  All  our  readers  are  luvlted  to  contribute  their  exiierlence  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1246,  July  1. — Summer  comforts 
fur  livestock.  Tell  us  some  of  the  ways 
you  help  dumb  animals  through  the  hut 
days.     Maybe  you  can  write  about   fly   re- 

fiellants    for    the    cows,    concrete    wallows 
or  tlio  boKS,  movable  shade  for  the  sheep, 
a  cooling  bath  for  the  horses  or  anything 

Jou    do    to    overcome    the    summer    heat, 
lease  limit  your  experiences  to  300  words. 

Tone  No.  1247,  July  15. — Farm  Butter- 
making.  What  success  do  you  have  mak- 
ing butter'/  What  are  its  advantages  over 
selling  whole  milkV  How  do  yuu  Mej)arate 
the  milk  and  chum  the  butter?  If  you 
bave  lately  stopped  making  butter  tell  us 
vihy. 

Topic  No.  1248,  August  1. — P«tato  and 
com  harvesting  machinery.  What  has 
been  your  experience  with  potato  diggers 
and  graders  nnd  cum  binders  and  huskernV 
If  yuu  have  not  used  these  labor  saving 
tools  maybe  you  can  tell  us  what  success 
your  neighbor  has  had  with  them. 


J.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — The  experi- 
ence of  the  writer,  who  has  used 
the  tractor  for  plowing  operations 
in  northern  Virginia,  where  the  soil  is 
stiff  and  impervious,  has  been  that  ex- 
cellent results  obtain  where  the  engine 
has  plenty  of  reserve  power,  which  is 
essential  in  regions  where  as  many  as 
ten  to  fifteen  different  types  of  soil  as 
well  as  many  surface  rocks  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  an  average  field. 

The  tractor  represents  a  large  invest- 
ment which  depreciates  rapidly  in 
value.  On  this  account  the  machine 
should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  farm,  not  only  in  seed  bed  prepara- 
tion, but  also  in  grinding  grain,  thresh- 
ing and  silo-filling  operations,  sawing 
wood  and  lumber,  heavy  hauling  worlc, 
pumping  water  and  all  other  labor  for 
which  it  is  adapted.  The  idle  time  of 
the  tractor,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
rented  among  the  neighlwrs  who  need 
extra  assistance  in  enabling  them  to 
keep  up  with  their  work.  In  this  man- 
ner the  operations  in  which  the  tractor 
is  used  are  conducted  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense while  the  overhead  charges  In- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  this  farm 
facility  are  reduced  to  a  low  point 

Some  farmers  should  never  pur- 
chase either  an  automobile  or  a  tractor, 
as  they  are  not  qualified  to  handle  and 
care  for  either  of  these  machines,  be- 
cause they  are  shiftless  and  careless 
both  in  the  care  and  operation  of  such 
implements.  Furthermore  the  farmer 
must  do  some  careful  figuring  before 
he  buys  the  tractor  as  he  must  consider 
that  despite  the  efficiency  of  this  mar 
chine  that  It  will  still  be  necessary 
for  him  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  he  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  idle  time  of  these  work 
animals  during  the  period  when  the 
tractor  is  exclusively  in  use  does  not 
more  than  overbalance  the  greater  effl- 
clency  of  the  power  machine  In  per- 
forming   hurry-up,    rush    season    work. 

In  some  sections  the  commimlty  trac» 
tor  has  proved  practical  where  a  com- 
petent man  operated  the  machine  all 
the  time  and  where  Its  work  and  time 
Mere  properly  apportioned  among  the 
different  owners.  As  a  rule  in  a  farm- 
ing section,  the  co-operative  owners  of 
the  machine  generally  desire  to  use  the 
implement  about  the  same  time  dur- 
ing the  nish  work  of  the  spring  season, 
particularly  where  the  spring  is  back- 
ward and  work  Is  behind  the  normal 
tchodule.  Such  conditions  usually  de- 
velop rather  keen  rivalry  for  the  use 
of  the  co-operatlvcly  owned  tractor, 
with  resultant  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  who  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  it  comes  their  turn  to  use 
the  gasoline  horse.  The  community 
tractor  can,  however,  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  neighborhood  threshing  and  silo 
filling  operations,  as  a  definite  schedule 
can  be  drawn  up  and  the  outfit  rotated 
from  farm  to  farm  as  It  comes  the  turn 
of  each  farmer  to  either  thresh  his 
grain  or  to  reduce  his  com  crop  to  the 
form  of  ensilage. 

The  writer  considers  the  tractor  a 
valtiable  aid  to  promote  farming  during 
the  present  time  when  labor  is  so  scarce 
and  the  efficiency  of  each  worker  must 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  heavier  and 
larger  machines. 

One  fanner  friend  of  the  writer  telte 
how  he  was  crippled  18  months  ago 
but  how,  despite  this  handicap  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  only  one  man  to  help 
blm   on    bl«    160    acre    farm,    that    he 


plowed,  prepared  and  planted  65  acres 
of  com  and  harvested  and  threshed 
30  acre^  of  wheat  and  35  acres  of  oats 
by  making  intensive  use  of  a  $900  trac- 
tor which  he  purchased  during  the  late 
winter.  Without  the  power  machine, 
his  cropping  operations  would  have 
been  curtailed  at  least  fifty  percent 

Mrs.    C.    C.    B.,    Connellsville,   Pa.— 
There  Is  neither  a  community   or  pri- 
vately owned  tractor  In  this  Immediate 
neighborhood,  and  our  experience  with 
such  machinery  is  limited  to  a  Form-a- 
Tractor  attachment  for  an  automobile, 
and  as  usual,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions about  it,  brlefiy,  the  women's  and 
the  men's,  so  ladies  first.     The  attach- 
ment consisting  mainly  of  two  big  wheels 
and  gears  and  a  frame  cost  $225,  and 
just   think   of    all    that   amount    would 
buy  that  "we  want!"    "Selfish,  you  say." 
Then   we   have  been   so  accustomed   to 
"Liz"  traveling  at  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour  that  naturally  we  were  disap- 
pointed   when    she   went   out   over   the 
fields   at  about   the  same   pace  a  good 
team  would  go,  and,  too,  the  agent  said 
it  took  only  half  an  hour  to  change  back 
to  the  touring  car  wheels.    Very  true  It 
does  not  take  long,  but  he  neglected  to 
say    that    the    car    would    have    to    be 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  we  could  use 
it,  so  when  it  Is  used  for  a  tractor  it 
stays   a   tractor   till   the   rush    work   is 
over    and    we    drive    old    Bob    and    an 
antiquated   buggy.     These  are  the  wo- 
men's main  kicks.     Now  for  the  other 
side.     Cost  makes  little  difference  if  it 
makes  good  interest  on  the  money  ex- 
pended.    The    tractor   attachment   will 
pull  anything  a  good   four  horse  team 
will.     We  tried  plowing  with  it  but  it 
does  not  do  good  work  on  our  farm  for 
several  reasons.     So  far  our  work  with 
it    has    been    in    preparing   the   plowed 
land,  both  spring  And  fall  plowing,  for 
the  spring  crops,  using  a  roller  and  one 
other  Instrument  such  as  spring  tooth 
barrow   or   cut-a^away,   at   once,   taking 
the  place  of  one  man  and  one  team  and 
doing  a  very  good  job.     It  prepared  a 
piece  of   spring   plowed   alfalfa  sod   by 
using  the  cutaway  and  roller.     Usually 
It  takes  a  gallon  of  gasoline  for  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  land,  but  the  amount 
used     varies     with     condition     of     the 
ground.     A   well   packed   soil   uses   less 
gas  than  the  loose  spring  plowed  soil. 
It   takes  about   the  same  time  to   care 
for  your  car  as  it   would   for  a  team; 
after  work  you  need  to  go  over  it  and 
see  that  everything   is   O.   K.     If   your 
car  is  kept  in  good  condition  you  will 
like   your  tractor,   but   If   you   have   to 
stop  often  to  hunt  a  "knock"  here  and 
a  loose   bolt  there  and   wonder   why   It 
stopped  all  at  once  you  won't  gain  much 
time.     The  attachment  does  save  horses 
and   men   and   does  not  Injure  the  car 
except    that    It    gete    pretty    dusty    In 
plowed    ground.      From   our  experience 
we  believe  the  tractor  or  tractor  attach- 
ment  will   give   satisfaction,   but   under 
most  circumstances  we  think  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  a  tractor  suited  to  your 
land,   because   you    would   have   it   any 
hour    you    needed    It    and    probably    It 
would  be  more  economical. 


gardens  will  do  as  much  toward  win- 
ning the  war  as  will  their  armor  plated 
brothers  over  in  France,  for  the  tractor 
will  grow  food,  and  food  our  armies, 
as  well  as  the  allies,  must  have  if  we 
hope  to  crush  the  kaiser's  host 

We  can  say  that  in  our  old  farming 
section  in  northern  Ohio,  the  farm 
tractor  is  proving  a  great  success  this 
summer  and  the  community  tractor, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  small  farmer 
and  trucker  is  making  good.  The 
small  garden  tractor  has  come  Into  its 
own  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them 
now  In  that  section  successfully  oper- 
ating at  a  great  saving  of  labor.  "Trac- 
tors and  Victory"  should  be  tlie  slogan 
of   rural  America. 

W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — There 
was  a  time  when  I  claimed  the  farm 
tractor  could  never  be  made  practical, 
but  I  had  to  conclude  otherwlsa  My 
idea  was  they  would  be  too  expensive, 
both  In  first  purchase  and  upkeep.  But 
the  farm  tractor  is  now  firmly 
entrenched  In  the  land  and  is  gaining 
In  favor  right  along. 

They  seem  so  practical  and  efficient, 
that  not  only,  as  at  first,  the  large  land 
holders  began  to  adopt  them,  but  many 
men  now  considered  very  moderate 
farmers  are  buying  and  using  them  suc- 
cessfully. Some  way  we  have  overcome 
the  old  idea  of  expensive  equipments 
on  our  farms  being  beyond  our  reach. 

Tho  big  land  holders  here,  and  they 
are  numerous,  are  not  only  employing 
strong  tractors  for  breaking  md  pre^ 
paring  their  com  land,  but  they  disk, 
drill  and  even  run  them  through  the 
night  time  if  necessary.  Quite  a  good 
many  have  put  up  buildings,  placed  in 
line  shafting  and  use  the  tractors  for 
pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  cutting 
fodder  and  straw,  fanning  grain  and 
seeds,  and  operating  the  milk  separa- 
tors and  washing  machines. 

As  to  community  work  by  tractors, 
little  yet  hatf  developed,  but  will  in 
a  short  tima  All  small  farmers  keep 
teams,  and  so  far  have  made  them  do  all 
tlielr  farm  work.  On  our  big  farms, 
teams  yet  will  be  used  for  cultivating 
the  corn  crop,  but  in  a  few  years  that 
will  pass  away.  So  power  tractors 
and  gasoline  tillage  Implements  are 
fast   side   tracking   the   faithful    horse, 

M.  F.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— There  are 
over  300  tractors  In  use  in  our  county. 
They  are  regarded  with  Increasing 
favor,  especially  this  spring  when  help 
Is  so  scarce,  and  the  improved  machines 
do  better  work.  One  that  will  cultivate 
is  much  desired  by  the  owners  of 
smaller  farms,  but  none  such  are  owned 
in  this  section,  all  being  the  larger 
machines.  They  are  found  very  useful 
as  farm  power  and  are  better  than  the 
ordinary  engine  as  they  can  be  moved 
about  more  easily.  It  Is  not  so  much 
the  size  of  a  farm  that  determines 
whether  a  tractor  would  be  profitable 
or  not,  as  It  Is  the  lay  of  the  fields  and 
the  kind  of  farming  engaged  In.  Cus- 
tom plowing  or  dragging  or  road  con- 
struction work  can  be  taken  on  by  any 
owner  of  a  tractor  who  finds  time  to  mn 
It  outside  of  his  own  farm  needs.  There 
are  no  community  owned  machines  here 
but  several  owners  of  tractors  do  cus- 
tom work  for  others  with  profit  to  each 
party  concerned. 
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For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don  t  throw  away  •  Bingle  baff— 

thay'ra  worth  money  to  you.    PricMi  mrm 
way^up  now.    Cash  in  on  all  you  bar*. 

bflfora 


But  be  aure  yon  vat  our  pricaa 
ypa  Mllaaimria  one. Wanarantaa moat 
'cradiiiK.    Over  20  yMralnbu  ' 


1^1 


caa  ia  roar  aaauraooa  of  a  aquara  daal 

Tary.time.     We   boy  any   quaaUte. 

Praicht  jpaid  on   all    ahlnnoBta  w 


WMTthaoV'  And  out  what  real  aatlafBb. 
Mania.  Write  quick.  ateUac  what  jtob 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

LAuia,  Mo. 


Eqiupped  Tractor- Worked  Farm 
75  Bu.  Shelled   Com  per  Acre 

On  main  macadam  road  between  PbiladtlpblH  and 
Baltimore.  6  mlnutea  walk  tilgb  sobool,  chunhia 
stOFM,  cannt-ry;  milk  collected  at  door.  Baltimore  ,iii2 
bus  pasnes  house  Stfmcfl  dally.  94  acreo  rich  clay  lo.m 
Boll.  clay  Bubsoll,  for  big  crops  corn,  poutOM,  wheau 
alfalfa,  etc.;  haa  grown  75.  bu.  ahelled  corn  per  aoT 
sprlng-wRtered.  wire-fenced  panture,  good  wood  ilm! 
ber.  First-claae  nlate  roofed  houM,  yerandaa.  nVriB* 
water  at  the  house,  barns.  81ate-roofed  atock-harn 
carriage,  horse  »)arns.  Karage,  8  big  slate-roofed  Kranl 
arles,  new  poultry,  corn  and  spring  bouse;  to  utttto 
quickly  will  Include  cows,  heifers,  pigs,  poultry  nait 
horses,  pair  males;  plows,  harrows,  com  workers  drill 
poUto  digger,  wagons,  buggy,  runabout,  barnptsaL 
tools,  etc,  all  for  |S800,  easy  terms.  Immediate  i  omS 
slon.  DeUils  imge  84.  Strout'g  Catelof  ue,  write  u^ 
E.  A.  STROUY  FARM  AGENCY,  fispt.  1880,  uS 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Jl>j^  INCREASED  APPLE  PROniS 

^^^         nib        A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
^Jk/  {%?        Cider  Press  will  turn 

-  your  culls  Into   good 

selling  cider.  Yon  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con- 
struction gets  all  the  Juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini- 
mum power.  Prenei  in 
sizes  from  IS  to  400  barrels 
a  day.  New  Catalogus 
glTlng  tuU  particulars  tree  on  request. 

A.B.  Farquluir  Co.,  Ltd.,  ■exlM.Terk.Pa. 

■i  iko  make  inglBsi  ind  BoMri,  Im  Mill,  ThmlNrt,  ilo. 
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Write  for  Oraataat  money  aav- 

IbC  fenea  barcain  book  erer  printed.      BrowQ 
fanee  ia  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLK  OALVAN- 
IZKD  y/in.     Resists  rust  leitfleat.     Alao 
Gates  and  Barb  Wire.     Lew  Factery  Prices.     FrelsM 
PreiMM.    Write   for  free   fenea   book   and  earn  pie  to  u»t. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
SS        -  Claeetani.  Chi* 


WITT 

Kero-OU  Engines 

tMaa  Iha  Pmmt  at  MaH  Mm  CaM 

§is«e2to  80  H-P. "Select  Yd 

TaraM— Direct-fraeB-fketorrprfeoa.  Imiaa 
diaia  raeUnr  aiioaieiit.  WrfU  forbteaa* 
cataloc,  HowtaJndca  Bnclnaa"  FRR— by 
ratoro  mail,  Poatpald. 

WITTB  BNOINB  WORKS 

K4I  OaMaM  Ave..  Kaaaaa  City.  Ma. 
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Kill  All  Flies!  ""SLSZ 


Plaead  anywhere., 
aiaa.   Meat,  eleaa. 


riy  Killer  attracts  and  kilUall 
nntal.  eooTenient,  aadebaap. 
.Laateallaaaaaa.  Mad* 
■atal.  eaa't  ssill  «• 
•rar:  wtMaataeH  m 
>a  aaytatac.  Oaaran- 
mt—tir»,    Aak  fur 

Daisy  Ply  Killer 
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prepaid.  II.IM. 


MAROte  SOMiM,  IM  BM^kAvenSr»e«ly-.M.V 


GOOD    COWPEA9 

that  will  grow.  We  pay  the  freight  Terms  cash 
with  ord'-r.  If  you  prefer,  send  cash  to  Bank  of 
yberty.  Liberty,  N.  ('.     Improved  WblppoorwIII 


with  ord'-r.  If  you  prefer,  send  cash  to  Bank  of 
Liberty,  Liberty,  N.  ('.  Improved  WblppoorwIII, 
WblppoorwIII.  (lays  and  Blacks.  9»M  ba.:  Black 
eves,  I6.IS:  mixed  Tarietler.  |3.S6  bu.  Mammota 
Yellow  Boja  beans,  |a.76  bu.  Mo  "Nlgfer  la  Ibe 
Woodpile"  tat  a  souare  daai. 

J.  m.  FIKLp.  CK.IMAX.  M.  C 


E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — A  tractor 
made  Its  Initial  appearance  In  our  fann- 
ing community  this  spring,  or  rather 
In  late  winter,  and  waa  welcomed  gladly 
by  most  of  our  farmers,  who,  becau.se  of 
weather  conditions,  had  been  unable  to 
do  any  of  their  fall  plowing. 

The  tractor,  with  the  owner  aB  oper- 
ator, was  hired  at  $3.50  an  acre  and 
about  five  and  one-half  acres  were 
covered  In  one  day.  Needless  to  say 
tl.ere  were  numerous  orders  for  tractor 
pervlce;  the  owner  declared  himself  to 
be  "head  over  heels"  with  work.  The 
plowing  was  highly  satisfactory.  Truck- 
ers and  farmers  were  able  soon  to  hav^ 
their  crops  started  when  otherwise 
they  would  gtill  have  been  wearily 
plowing. 

W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  farm  tractor.  My 
slogan  has  been,  since  January:  "Get 
your  tractor  for  the  big  spring  drive!" 

Through  the  use  of  the  tractor  pro- 
duction can  be  doubled!  American 
"tanks"  on  American  farms  and  truck 
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to  farmert  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Wostorn 
.  land  at  f  IS.  to 
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busholaof  ft. 

^    easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 


ada.  Where  you  can  buy  cood  farm 
•Mr  aera  and  raise  from  10  ta  46 
•t  la  tha  aera  it's  easy  to  make  mow 
fir  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  «na  j\iocn.u 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlere 

ifl'iJlMli!'^  •*  ""^  "T  !*l*i^-  T»»<»«>Mw««  ot  farmen  from  the 
ta^VJ'  '  wL^ili  V"  f'.y 'J'  ^•'''"f  •d'MtMe  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Wonderfal  yields  also  of  Oate,  asrley  ami  riaiu 
•aiaea  FsrmlMg  to  folly  as  proflUble  an  in<lu«try  as  grain 
'  v.u'i.J^  schools,  markets  eonvenient.  climate  exeeUent. 
^ri!^»l*LJi!^.'*'""?  ■'if?  P^««>>»"  ••  to  redaced  railway 
rates  to  Bopt.  immigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
200  North  Third  St..  HarrUburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Aceat. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  since  school 
is  now  over  for  the  year  that  Polly,  and 
Laddie  have  nothing  to  do  but  have  fun 
on  the  farm.  Ever  since  they  came 
from  the  city  each  of  them  have  been 
doing  their  share  of  the  work  at  home 
and  at  the  same  time  going  to  school 
each  day.  Of  course,  it  was  not  hard 
worlc,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  had  a  responsible  part 
in  the  farm  organization.  Polly,  for  in- 
stance, helped  to  serve  the  meals,  wash 
tlie  dishes  and  make  the  beds,  while 
Luddie  drove  the  cows,  with  Fido's  help, 
\ivorked  in  the  garden  and  tended  to  the 
chickens.  Their  father  and  mother  did 
not  overlook  giving  them  a  small  week- 
ly allowance  for  their  help,  because  they 
wanted  them  to  be  contented  and  rea- 
lize that  honest  work  brought  an  honest 
reward. 

Polly  Joined  the  tomato  club  and  Lad- 
die joined  the  pig  club  when  the  county 
agent  started  both  of  these  clubs  In  the 
early  spring.  Polly  now  had  100  fine 
tomato  plants  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  and  Laddie  had  a  slick  little 
Berkshire  pig.  It  wasn't  so  little,  either, 
because,  since  his  father  had  p.lIowed 
him  to  pick  it  out  of  a  pig  family  of 
one  mother  and  nine  children,  he  had 
given  it  the  beet  of  care  and  tho  way 
it  grew  was  the  wonder  of  everybody 
who  saw  It  They  thought  he  must  be 
using  some  secret  method  to  make  it 
grow.  He  said  he  wasn't,  but  there 
really  was  a  secret  back  of  it  all — ^that 
is,  the  Magic  Word. 

Laddie,  of  course,  had  to  keep  his 
pig  in  a  pen  about  twenty  feet  square 
but  in  reality  the  pig  could  get  any- 
thing to  eat  on  tho  farm  which  ap- 
pealed to  his  appetite.  Every  feeding 
time,  Laddie,  knowing  the  Magic 
Word,  would  go  to  the  pen  and 
my:  Well,  Curley  Tail,  what  would 
you  like  to  have  next?" 

Curley  Tall  would  reply  something 
iike  this:  "Think  I  would  like  to  have 
some  milk  and  a  little  corn  m^al  for 
Foup,  some  nice  fresh  clover  heads  for 
a  salad  and  a  cold  drink  of  water,  and 
don't  forget  the  wood  ashes,  salt  and 
bulphur  to  keep  my  digestive  organs 
in   good   working  order." 


"All  right,"  Laddie  would  answer  and 
nm  oft  for  the  things.  In  this  way 
Curley  Tail  had  all  his  pig  heart  de- 
sired and  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
and  sleep.  And  my  how  he^did  do  that. 
Now  that  the  middle  of  June  had  come. 
Laddie  had  high  hopes  of  winning  the 
first  prize,  especially  after  he  had  seen 
several  of  the  pigs  being  raised  by  other 
members  of  the  club. 

"Let's  go  over  to  see  Soapy,"  said 
Laddie  to  Fido  one  day  after  supper. 

"All  right."  replied  Fido,  "I  will  show 
you  a  short  way  to  go — ^just  through 
those  woods." 

The  two  of  them  had  gone  about 
half  way  when  they  saw  Soapy  and 
his    dog    coming    toward    them. 

"Where  you   going,"   asked   Laddie. 

"Coin'  swimmin'  "  said  soapy,  "want 
to  go  'long?" 

"Sure,"   answered   Laddie. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
swimming  hole  which  Soapy  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  to  Laddie  and  be* 
bore  the  two  l>oy8  arrived  they  could 
tell  by  the  shouting  that  there  was 
already  a  goodly  bunch  cooling  off. 

"Beatcha  in  I"  said  Soapy,  as  he 
started   to  unbutton  his  shirt. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Laddie, 
but  the  only  answer  he  received  was 
a  splash  as  Soapy  Jumped  into  the 
water. 

Everything  went  along  fine  until  the 
two  boys  got  out  of  the  water  to  get 
dressed,  then  they  discovered  that  some- 
body had  tied  their  shirts  Into  hard 
knots  and  then  soaked  them  in  the 
water.  It  was  no  surprise  or  mystery 
for  Soapy  but  when  everybody  began 
to  sing:  "Chaw  on  the  mutton  chop, 
chaw  on  the  beef,  the  beef  was  tough, 
couldn't  get  enough,  chaw  on  Ine  mut- 
ton chop,  chaw  on  the  beef,"  as  the  boys 
tried  to  get  the  knots  undone  with 
their  teeth,  I.AddIe  did  not  know  what 
In  make  of  it  and  thought  to  himself 
what  fun  city  fellows  miss  when  they 
always  have  a  policeman  watching  over 
them  in  the  bath  houses.  The  knots 
were  too  tight  for  the  boys,  so  they 
had  to  go  home  carrying  their  shirts, 
but  it  was  dark  and  both  succeeded  In 
getting  to  bed  without  answering  any 
questions.  {To  be  continued.) 


Dear  Bo)rs  and  Girls : — 

As  you  cee,  there  is  only  half  a  page 
in  this  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
devoted  to  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  instead  of 
our  usual  whole  page. 

This  is  the  reason.  June  28th  Is 
polng  to  be  "National  War  Savings 
Duy"  when  everyone  all  over  tha  United 
btates  is  to  pledge  himself  to  buy  all 
the  War  Savings  Stamps  he  possibly  can. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  has 
asked  Tho  Practical  Farmer  to  give  a 
f.II  page  advertisement  In  this  Issue 
cf  this  paper  so  as  to  tell  everyone 
t<'>.'out  it  and  in  that  way  sell  more 
stamps. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  only 
half  a  page  The  Practical  Farmer  could 
tpare,  but  I  have  told  the  committee 
the  P.  I.  O.  Club  was  willing  to  give 
up  half  of  Its  page  this  time  and  this 
put  with  the  other  half  page,  makes 
up  the  full  page  in  which  the  adver- 
tisement appears. 

The  advertisement  is  on  the  last  page 
of  this  issue.  When  you  read  It  re- 
member that  we  P.  I.  O.s  made  It  pos- 
n\b\e  by  giving  up  part  of  our  page. 
Wasn't  It  fine  that  we  could  help  In 
this  way  to  raise  money  to  carry  on 
the  war. 

I  know  you  will  all  feel  about  it  Just 
as  I  do,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you 
vilte  and  tell  me. 

This  dorasn't  leave  us  room  to  print 
any  of  the  letters  or  stories  about  our 
"best  times"  but  1  hope  we  can  have 
them  In  the  next  issue.  I  have  already 
received    nice    good    time   stories   from 


Julia  E.  Strobert  and  Helen  O.  Strobert, 
of  Virginia;  I^ra  J.  Rice,  William  H. 
Ccnnington  and  Lemoyne  Dennington, 
Pennsylvania;  Armond  Devendorf,  New 
York;  Agnes  Webb,  Delaware,  and 
>^abel  L.  Fairbanks  and  Pearl  E.  Long, 
Virginia. 

I  also  have  letters  from  Marlon  K. 
Stevens,  who  forgot  to  write  her  ad- 
dress and  from  my  niece,  Emily,  who 
forgot  to  write  either  her  address  or  her 
Icht  name.  Please  remember,  boys  and 
girls,  to  always  write  your  full  name 
and  address  on  every  letter  and  again 
on  any  story  or  composition  you  enclose 
with  your  letter.  I  have  so  many  neph- 
ews and  nieces,  that  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try  I  can't  be  sure  that  I  remem- 
ber your  addresses  correctly. 

Perhaps  some  more  good  time  stories 
will  come  In  time  for  the  next  issue. 

Voti  remember  the  little  poem  which 
we  started  several  weeks  ago.  don't  you, 
and  which  we  were  going  to  see  how 
wc  could  finish? 

This  Is  the  way  It  started: 

"Uncle  George  sat  In  his  chair 
Thinking  hard  what  to  say." 

Three  nieces,  Kathryn  I^hr,  Adeline 
L.  Beelsing  and  Jessie  F.  Muncaster 
have  finished  their  poems  splendidly. 
Why  don't  the  rest  of  you  try?  I  am 
going  to  print  in  the  paper  the  best  ones 
of  these  pretty  soon. 

Your  loving 


A  Complete  Fsurm  Library 

A  Book  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family  Who   Can  Read 

Here  are  eight  books  which  are  of  special  interest  and  value  t<»  every 
reading  member  of  the  farmer's  family;  the  farmer  hiinself,  his  good 
wife,  and  his  boys  and  girls  who  are  receiving  now  the  impreHsions 
wiijch  will  influence  their  future  lives,  will  find  in  this  collection  just 
what  they  need.  They  have  been  selected  with  special  regard  to  what 
should  constitute  a  GOOD  Farm  Library.    Here  they  are : 


The  Household  Guide 

304   pageB. 

The  "Household  (;uldo"  ig  the  result  of  a 
prize  compt>titlon  amoug  the  housewives  of 
Amt.Tlca.  'Vhe  publlshors  paid  thirty-six  cash 
i-rizes  for  the  best  recipes  lu  the  various  de- 
partments. The  result  was  the  Rending  of 
nearly  10.(M)0  reflpes.  from  which  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  was  made.  "The  House- 
hold (iulde,"  therefore,  is  not  tho  product 
of  either  hasty  conception  or  hasty  execution. 
While  there  Is  a  superfluity  of  tne  ordinary 
cook  book  with  its  cut  and  dried  recipes,  a 
book  which  should  cover  the  whole  range  of 
boFohold  duties  had  yet  to  be  made.  "The 
Ilo-.isehold  (iulde"  was  publt.<4hed  to  fill  this 
gap,  and  it  does  so.  Every  recipe  t>ear8  an 
American  name,  calls  for  ingredients  of 
American  production  and  has  been  tested  by 
an  American  cook.  The  recipes  are  contrlbut- 
ed  by  practical  housewives  In  ail  sections  of 
the  ijnited  States  and  they  are  within  the 
means  of  the  humblest  home  and  good  enough 
for  the  Tresident's  table.  The  different  <le- 
partments  cover  the  whole  ninge  of  house- 
hold w<»rk,  Including  cnre  of  sick,  treatment 
of  infants,  and  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  the  average  American  household.  From 
a  large  mass  of  materlni  ctHitrlbuted  to  the 
book,  a  careful  selection  was  made  of  the 
sliurtest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing  every 
vairlet>'  of  household  work,  so  that  the  reader 
of  Its  pages  will  find  the  daily  round  of  duties 
luatcrlally  lightened  l>y  its  help.  Kven 
brigliteniiig  up  the  house  and  Its  surround- 
ings with  flowers  has  not  been  f(»rgotten. 
Tt  o  many  farm  houses  ar<»  without  tiiese  in- 
expensive iM'nutlllers.  "The  Household  <;uide" 
has  a  department  devoted  to  this  topic. 
Valuable  advice  and  suggestions  on  the  <ul- 
ture  and  care  of  tlt>wers  are  given,  tncludllng 
a  chapter  on  window  gardening,  with  full 
d'rections  therefor.  This  tlmelv  and  import- 
ant subject  gives  an  appr«>priate  tinish  to 
"The  Household  Guide." 

Short  Cuts 

Editko  hv  T.  (Jkki.vkr. 
420  pages.      Illustrated. 

This  book  contains  .1,l>!>rt  labor-saving  short 
cuts  for  saving  ialH)r  and  accomplishing  re 
suits  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  It  Is  said 
that  one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  This  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation, and  might  be  made  even  stronger  and 
more  emphatic.  Nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
of  this  great  country  don't  know  how  easllv 
nnd  smoothly  tlie  other  tenth  overcome  diflf- 
cuities  and  problems  in  their  daily  work.  Of 
ten  home  gardeners  who  have  to  set  a  few 
hundred  plants,  nine  fear  the  Job:  while  the 
tenin.  who  knows  a  goixl  way,  a  short  cut  in 
setting  his  plants,  considers  It  mere  play,  and 
would  think  nothing  of  setting  as  many 
ti:ousi\nd  plants.  Almost  everyone  kn.iws  and 
makes  use  of  a  little  device,  here  ar/J  there. 
In  his  or  ber  daily  doings,  of  which  others 
are  entirely  Ignorant.  Tliere  are  short  cuts 
to  success  In  all  lines  of  business,  and  these 
short  cuts  are  usually  kn«)wn  by  the  few. 
This  book.  "Short  rutn."  Is  a  compilation  of 
almost  4.000  labor-saving  short  cuts  origi- 
nally published  in  The  rracti«al  Farmer. 
IllHiallv  Illustrated,  and  so  Indexed  that  In- 
formation  on  any  particular  thing,  if  pub- 
lished in  the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment's 
time. 

What  I  Do,  See  and  Hear 

HT    T.    B.     rKKRV. 

320   pages. 

This  book  Is  made  up  from  Mr.  Terry's 
articles  published  In  The  I'r.ictlcal  Farmer 
nnd  revised.  They  have  attrH<-ted  widespread 
atrentioo.  and  their  preservation  in  a  perma- 
cenc  form  will  be  appreciated  by  thrme  who 
arc  on  the  lookout  for  practical  helps  In  the 
dhll>  routine  work  of  the  farm  and  new  Ideas 
f.tr  farm  manngement.  Included  In  the  txiok 
are  his  Health  Hints.  His  views  on  the 
health  questions  are  radical,  and  yet  be  pre- 
vents them  In  such  a  lucid  m.inner  and  backs 
them  up  with  such  convincing  f.ncts  from 
hic  own  and  others'  experiences,  that  they 
nr"  certainly  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
consideration.  No  writer  on  farm  subjects 
h)is  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr.  T<>rry. 
There  are  no  flne-spun  theories  In  what  he 
writes,  but  Ideas  for  practical  application  In 
the  daily  routine  work.  "What  I  I»o,  See  and 
Hear"   bears   these  ear  marks  on  every  page. 


Practical  Farm  Experience 

Kdited  bt  Tbop.  W.  F.  Hassst. 
405   pages. 

"Tractical  Farm  Experience"  contains  one 
hundreil  and  thlrty-slx  discussions,  to  which 
is  contributed  the  experiences  and  opinions 
of  fiirmers  and  farmers'  wives,  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  from  the  St.  I.<awreuce  to  the 
Gulf  of  .Mexico,  on  topics  pertaining  t*  the 
farm  and  household.  Different  farm  crops 
farm  crops  and  their  management  :  all  kinds 
of  st0i>k  and  |H>ultry  and  their  maoagement ; 
fruit  crops ;  manure  and  fertilizers  and  their 
maii&gcment  ;  vegetables  on  the  farm  and  In 
the  garden  ;  household  matters  of  Interest  to 
th-*  ladles.  They  are  discussed  by  practical 
men  and  women,  who  tell  of  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing,  so  that  the  best  obtain- 
abit  information  on  each  subject  is  printed 
which  fits  Into  farm  work  and  household  rou- 
tine everywhere.  I'rofessor  Massey  summar- 
Ize-i  each  dlsciisslon.  Those  who  are  seeking 
more  and  mors  of  the  experiences  of  other 
men  who  are  living  close  to  the  soli  can  find 
them  in  this  work. 

The  Garden  Book 

By  T.  Ghkiner. 
2  Volumes 

Volume  No.  1  of  the  Garden  Book  Is 
divided  Into  12  chapters  which  are  grouped 
under  the  hea<l  of  (Jarden  Philosophy.  One 
chapter  tells  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  gives 
plans  for  large  and  small  gardens.  It  tells 
about  the  Ideal  site  and  how  to  make  the  best 
of  what  the  ganlener  or  farmer  may  hap- 
pen to  have.  Another  chapter  descril)es  and 
Illustrates  garden  tools,  stable  manure, 
hdiiius,  clover  Hud  chemicals  and  the  most 
etll«lcnt  ways  of  using  are  discussed.  Hot- 
beds nnd  cold  frames  fill  another  chapter. 
Sprayers  and  insecticides  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  the  final  chapter  Is  devoted  to 
trHns|)lantlng,  protecting  from  frost,  or  shad- 
ing the  newly  set  plants. 

V(.|ume  No.  2  Is  also  divided  Into  12  chap- 
ters giving  in  detail  the  practical  work  of 
the  gardener  for  each  month  In  the  year. 
The  work  is  written  more  particularly  for 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  but 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  In  the  sea- 
sons. It  Is  apnilcable  to  all  sections  of  the 
countrv.  In  this  second  volume  Mr.  (:}relner 
has  given  some  valuable  Information  with 
regard   to  handling  gardens   successfully. 

Not  only  does  he  speak  of  the  proper  way 
of  growing  vegetables,  in  these  two  book^, 
but  he  treats  very  largely  upon  the  more 
con.mon  Insect  garden  pests,  with  which  all 
frrmers  are  familiar,  but  who  at  the  same 
t'me  do  not  understand  the  best  nethods  of 
controlling;  them.  With  copies  of  the  Ga'-den 
Hooks  the  practical  gardener  has  a  readjr 
reference  at  his  command  to  wh'ch  be  can 
turn    whenever    In  doubt. 

TerryTalks  and  Health  Hints 

Hv    T.    H.    Tkkbv. 
320    pages. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  bonk,  made  up 
from  articles  published  In  The  Practlcij 
Fanner,  revised  to  date  of  publication,  and 
pun  Into  convenient  shape  for  use  and  preser- 
vation. In  Terry  Talks  the  writer  continues 
h*H  interesting  and  Instructive  articles  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  based  on  his  own 
acriial  experiences.  The  book  Is  written  in 
th*  same  charming  style  which  made  .Mr. 
Terry  one  of  the  most  Interesting  end  popu- 
i:i.-  of  the  agricultural  writers  of  the  Lnlted 
States. 

Black  Beauty: 
His  Grooms  and  Companions 

Ht  A.  Srwrll. 
250  pages. 

This  Is  the  classic  on  the  Humane  Treat- 
ment of  Animals.  Much  has  i.een  written 
and  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  much  more  need*  to  bm 
<i<>iie.  HIack  Heauty  is  the  iuitobl')gr.ip')v  sf 
a  hortM>.  telling  of  kind  masters  and  cruel,  of 
happiness  nnd  suffering  :  and  when  happiness 
pienoroinates  and  finally  triumphs.  It  ought 
ti»  be  in  every  American  home,  for  out  of 
these  homes  will  c<»me  the  future  men  and 
w<  men  of  America,  who  should  t>e  trained 
that  kindness  pays  in  the  care  of  dumb  ani- 
mals   which    fall    under   their   charge. 


How  You  Can  Get  This  Library 


We  will  tend  the  above  EIGHT  BOOKS,  securely  wrapped 
and  postpaid,  to  any  one  in  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  Vtr^nia.  West  Vir- 
ginia or  the  New  Cn^and  States,  and  THE  PRACTICAL 
FARMER  FOR  THREE  YEARS  FOR  ONLY 


$ 


2.00 


Outaidm  of  the  above  territory  we  htwe  to  make  an  increcued  charge 
on  account  of  extra  pottage  which  we  wiU  adoiee  on  application. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

P.O.  Box  1321  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Can  You  Beat  It?    Show  it  to 

Your  Neighbor 
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TUa  h  Ui«  farm  woman'i  own  department— /or  tkom  audi  by  thorn.     It  is  dovotod  to  tho  diaei 

topic*  of  ovorydar  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  Tlae  Practical  Farmer  inTites-^». 
•xpocU- you  not  only  to  write  your  experiencea  on  the  topica  under  diacusaion  but  alao  to  propoae 
topica  for  future  diacuaaiona.  The  beat  letter  publiahed  herein  each  iaaue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
•ae  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publiahed  we  will  pay  fifty  ceata.     Addreaa 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


July  1. — Sugar  Is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
asked  to  conserve,  and  it  costs  more  than 
before  the  war.  Ilave  you  been  successful 
In  mailing  preserves,  Jams,  etc.,  with  less 
•ugar  than  formerly  or  have  you  been  able 
to  substitute  houey,  corn  syrup,  etc.,  in 
whole  or  partV  Give  specific  directions 
for  mailing  one  iclnd  of  preserve  or  Jbm. 

July  15. — Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts. 
Tell  us  Rome  good  cuol  things  to  multe 
for  dinner  on  a  hot  day,  when  we  expect 
company,   or  to  talce   with   us  on  our  out- 


ings.    IMease  do  not  write  more  than  250 
words. 

AiiarsT    1. — Home    made    pickles    and    spiced 

fresei-ves.  Tell  us  how  you  m.Hke  your 
avorite  relishes  for  future  use.  All  ways 
of  conserving  food  without  the  use  of  sugar 
are  in  demand  this  year.  What  new  ways 
have  you  found? 

Gef  >oar  contribution  in  marly. .  if  it  dot  not 
roach  na  at  toaat  18  day  boferm  thm  datm  of 
iatuo,  it  wilt  bo  too  lato. 


Shall  We  Go  on  Picnics  ? 


O.  S.,  Afton,  Tenn. — I  have  always 
thought  that  the  explanation  for  the 
farmers  exodus  is  lack  of  social  life. 
We  are  by  nature  social  beings,  and  if 
we  are  deprived  of  the  companionship 
of  our  fellows,  something  is  going  to 
result.  In  the  case  of  farmers,  it  has 
been  the  attraction  of  the  city  for  the 
children.  The  children  first  turn  their 
eyes  then  their  footsteps  to  the  lights 
of  the  city.  When  father  is  left  without 
any  one  to  do  the  work,  and  mother 
isn't  satisfied  without  the  children 
anyway,  he,  too,  moves  to  town. 

If  anybody  under  the  sun  has  a  right 
to  an  occasional  holiday  it  is  the 
farmer.  Yet,  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily have  few  holidays.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  existence  of  democ- 
racy seems  to  depend  on  the  food  pro- 
duced, we  people  of  the  farm  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  make  life  worth  living.  If 
we  eliminate  the  few  little  pleasures 
that  we  have  we  are  likely  to  become 
80  despondent  that  we  will  be  unable 
to  do  our  duty  to  our  country.  If  we 
have  no  future  social  gathering  to  an- 
ticipate and  no  past  one  to  treasure  In 
our  memory,  we  are  not  likely  to  go 
about  our  work  with  much  pep.  If 
the  farm  boy  could  have  Saturday 
afternoon  off  to  play  ball  I  think  he 
would  do  enough  extra  work  the  re- 
maining six  and  a  half  days  to  make  up 
for  the  half  holiday.  Yes.  indeed,  let 
ua  have  our  picnics. 


Mrs.  M.  O.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— By 
all  means  let  us  have  this  year,  if  not 
the  usual  number  of  picnics  or  out- 
ings, at  least  the  better  ones.  They 
need  not  and  should  not  be  as  usual, 
however,  but  adapted  to  war  time  con- 
oitions.  Farmers  are  working,  and  so 
are  their  families  and  hired  help,  harder 
than  ever  before,  and  they  need  more 
than  ever  a  little  relaxation  and  change 
of  view.  Especially  do  they  need  to 
eee  what  others  are  doing,  to  learn  what 
new  methods  are  proving  of  most  value 
and  to  get  a  big  dose  of  cheer  and  in- 
spiration. We  are  so  busy  with  so  much 
work  ahead  it  seems  as  though  we 
can  never  pull  through  it.  Yet  I^  would 
not  dream  of  giving  up  our  annual  June 
picnic  outing  of  Pomona  Orange,  when 
our  beat  farmers  give  freely  of  their 
experiences.  There  will  be  a  big  family 
reunion  for  each  side  of  our  house. 
Which  we  shall  not  fall  to  attend,  not 
forgetting  to  take  the  help  along  for  a 
little  indulgence.  We  want  to  encour- 
age and  hearten  up  those  of  our  families 
who  have  dear  ones  in  the  service  and 
to  test  the  skill  of  our  various  cooks 
In  the  use  of  various  substitute  foods. 

Many  Sunday  schools  near  here  have 
hired  land  to  grow  war  crops  on.  The 
working  of  these  acres  furnish  many 
outing  or  picnic  parties  when  whole 
families  spend  the  day  at  the  gardens, 
working  and  spending  a  leisurely  lunch 
hour  over  a  camp  fire  and  outdoor  cook- 
ing. At  the  end  of  such  work  last  year 
some  big  round  up  evening  union  meet- 
ings were  held  In  which  a  com  and 
frankfurters  roast  figured,  with  speeches, 
games  and  a  general  good  time. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Lees  Greek,  La. — By 
all  means  give  the  youngsters  their 
usual  outings,  "all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  even  in  war 
times.  But  I  believe  expenses  shou  d 
be  curtailed  to  a  minimum;  encourage 
the  children  to  wear  their  old  clothes 
and  carry  simple  lunches.  Liberty 
breads,  butter,  vegeUble  salads.  eggH, 
cottage  cheese  and  plenty  of  fruit  are 
cheat)  and   wholesome. 

It  to  a  custom  in  our  neighborhood 
for  a  party  to  gather  at  some  wtpot  on 


the  river  or  bay  and  spend  the  fore- 
noon fishing  and  hunting,  picking  ber- 
ries, dressing  and  cooking  the  game 
over  a  carapfire.  Afternoon  is  spent 
boating,  singing,  playing,  wading  or 
simply  resting  on  the  grass.  A  grapho- 
phone  adds  to  the  enjoyment,  provided 
the  children  have  none  in  their  home, 
in  that  case  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
the  woods.  Last  week  a  bunch  of 
young  folks  spent  a  day  and  night 
fishing  and  sent  the  fish  to  the  city 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
orphans.  They  raised  a  neat  little 
sum,  besides  had  all  the  pleasure  of  a 
holiday. 

Two  of  our  Sunday  school  classes 
spent  a  Sabbath  on  the  river,  opening, 
sorting  and  cleaning  mussel  shells  for  a 


button  factory,  giving  their  wages  to  the 
Red  Cross.  One  of  the  girls  declared 
she  would  rather  work  any  day  than  to 
go  around  asking  people  to  contribute 
to  any  cause. 


L.   E.   S.,  Bridgeton,   N.   J.— Yes,  by 

all  means,  have  a  good  old  fashioned 
picnic  like  we  used  to  have,  where 
everyone,  old  and  young,  can  enjoy 
meeting  friends  we  have  not  met  for 
a  long  time;  let  everyone  make  some- 
one el^e  happy,  let  all  be  as  a  family 
of  children  glad  to  be  together.  I  think 
we  are  working  as  hard  or  harder  this 
year  than  ever,  because  of  scarcity  of 
help.  I  for  one  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
being  able  to  do  my  bit  in  the  fields 
and  a  day  of  recreation  on  a  good  picnic 
does  one  good.  At  our  last  picnic  in 
a  grove  on  the  school  ground,  the  chil- 
dren were  made  happy  by  we  older 
ones  engHging  In  the  games  with  them. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.—In 
our  section,  at  least,  the  picnic  busi- 
ness has  certainly  been  badly  overdone. 
We  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  organi- 
zations and  family  reunions  to  go  pic- 
nicing  that  every  week  all  summer 
usually  has  its  full  quota  of  outings. 
Under  present  conditions  the  energy, 
time,  and  immense  quantities  of  food 
thus  consumed  cannot  but  constitute  an 
almost  criminal  waste;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  cut  these  out  entirely 
and  devote  the  entire  summer  unre- 
servedly to  "grubbing,"  will  the  result 
in  the  long  run  be  less  disastrous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large? 
While  we  older  ones  may  be  almost  too 
overwhelmed  with  care,  worry  and  sor- 
row, to  find  any  enjoyment  in  the  out- 
ing, ourselves,  have  we  a  moral  right  to 


force  the  shadow  of  these  things  so 
pertinently  upon  our  children?  Would 
not  the  tendency  be  very  strongly  to- 
ward driving  more  of  them  to  the  citiee, 
since  dty  recreations  continue  to 
flourish?  Most  families  will  especially 
want  their  reunions  this  year  because 
they  will  feel  that  If  the  circle  is  un 
broken,  as  yet,  it  probably  won't  be  next 
season.  In  many  instances  the  team 
can  be  given  a  full  forenoon's  work  and 
the  family  can  then  go  to  tho  picni. 
in  the  car,  to  the  mutual  advanta^M 
of  all  concerned  and  with  very  littl.> 
industrial  loss;  In  fact  I  think,  in  the 
end,  we  sometimes  accomplish  more. 
Many  organizations  will  take  half  a  dav 
off  for  these  things.  If  It  is  felt  that 
a  whole  day  should  not  be  used.  If 
we  have  any  dinners,  I'm  thinking  they 
will  consist  largely  of  new  things— a 
before-the-war  spread  would  look  like 
a  colonial  relic  In  these  days.  We  can 
have  a  greater  variety  than  usual  of 
brown  breads,  cookies  and  drop  cakes; 
potatoes  in  various  ways,  countle.s3 
maple  delicacies,  a  vast  array  of  fish 
dishes,  cottage  cheese  and  salads  galore 
Take  plenty  of  milk  for  the  kiddies  and 
try  to  forget,  with  them,  the  stern  r.> 
alltles  for  a  few  hours. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Although  it  Is  now  the  time  of  year 
for  picnics,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  who  are  true  Americans  and  stop 
to  consider  what  we  as  a  nation,  as 
well  as  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will 
lose  If  we  do  not  win  this  war,  will  feel 
that  we  can  afford  a  holiday. 

There  is  much  more  work  to  do  than 
before  the  war  and  fewer  workers  to 
do  it,  80  if  we  get  anywhere  near  the 
amount    done    that    Uncle    Sam    wanta 


Coal  or  kerosene?  The  government  needs  the  coal.  The  less  coal 
used  this  summer  the  more  there  will  be  for  winter  when  it's  needed 
most.  Every  housewife  can  help  by  using  an  oil  cook  stove  in  her 
kitchen  instead  of  a  coal  range.    Will  you? 

NEW  PB^ECTION 

OlLjggS^OVES 

not  only  save  coal  for  war  purposes  and  home  heating  but  they  mean  less  work  for  the 
women  who  have  them.  They're  less  trouble  to  operate  than  a  coal  ranee  Nothing 
hard  to  understand.     Simply  strike  a  match,  light  the  wick  * 

and  reinilate  the  heat  as  easily  as  you  turn  a  lamp  up  or 
down.  Isn't  that  easier  than  carrying  wood  or  eoal  and 
bothering  with  the  ashes  every  day? 

Also,  the  results  are  better,  for  you  have  the  heat  at  one 
place,  right  under  the  pots  and  pans— not  over  the  whol« 
•tove  and  over  the  whole  kitchen. 

But  for  perfect  results  always  use  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil. 
Ask  for  It.  Don't  buy  unbranded  kerosenes.  They  look 
the  same  but  they're  not.  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  so  highly 
refmed  that  it  gives  the  most  heat  and  all  without  imoke, 
■putter  or  smell.  Go  to  your  dealer  now  and  ask  to  see 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves.  And  then  be  sure  to  use 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil. 
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us  to  do  we  will  have  no  Ume  to  play. 
Some  may  think  they  need  a  day's  rest 
but  I  believe  most  persons  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  more  tired  when 
they  return  home  from  a  picnic  than 
if  they  had  worked  hard  all  day.  If 
one  really  needs  rest,  they  had  better 
sit  or  lie  down  part  of  a  day.  One  can 
sit  down  and  knit  or  mend  for  half 
a  day  and  be  rested  more  than  if  they 
had  spent  the  day  pleasure  seeking. 
As  our  boys  are  sacrificing  their  Tvee 
I  feel  that  we  ought  at  least  to  sacrifice 
our  pleasure.  For  those  who  will  go 
I  would  suggest  that  the  women  and 
girls  take  their  knitting  or  mending 
with  them,  not  to  look  at  but  to  work 
on..  And  the  men  who  think  they  can 
spare  the  Ume  to  go  could  take  along 
some  agricultural  papers  that  could  be 
read  and  discussed  with  profit  if  they 
can  find  nothing  else  to  do  that  day  that 
win  help  to  win  the  war  or  help  '^helr 
fellow  man. 

Mrs.  P.  W.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa.— "All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy"  and  this  rule  applies  equally  well 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peaca 
Every  true  citizen  of  the  United  States 
la   working   early   and    late  to   help   in 


one  way  or  another  and  taking  a  day 
off  and  enjoying  ourselves  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors  at  a  Sunday 
school  or  grange  picnic  or  taking  a 
family  outing  can  only  grive  us  new  zest 
for  our  task  when  we  return.  We  are 
asked  to  save  principally  wheat,  sugar 
and  fats.  This  still  leaves  us  much  to 
choose  from  for  our  lunch.  Brown  and 
oat  bre^d  sandwiches,  nearly  all  kinds 
of  salad,  deviled  eggs,  baked  beans, 
fresh  fruit — all  are  delicious  and  still 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  Hoover 
lunch.  A  dish  one  seldom  sees  at  a 
picnic,  but  one  that  is  very  tempting 
served  cold  is  made  as  follows:  Three 
pints  of  whole  milk,  one  cup  of  rice, 
three-quarter  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  about  two  hours  or  un- 
til rice  is  tender. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administrator  says 
that  potatoes  are  good  in  cake.  They 
are  often  used  in  this  way  to  keep  the 
cake  from  drying  out  quickly.  Mash  the 
potatoes  and  beat  up  with  milk  until 
very  light.  You  can  use  your  usual 
cake  recipe,  subeUtuting  one  cup  of 
mashed  potatoes  for  one-half  cup  of 
milk  and  one-half  cup  of  fioui'. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  dlrMtion*  for  makins,  ■•  wall  ■•  tba  quantity  of  matarial  raquirad,  aceompanr  oaoll 
MMara.  Panama  ara  parfaet-fittinc  and  team  allowinf.  Whan  ordarinc  writa  yoar  oama 
aad  addraaa  in  taW,  atata  tha  narabar  aad  aita  of  aach  pattarn  you  want,  and  tand  10  eanta  for 
—h.      Addraaa.    FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBR.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


8801. — Ladies'    waist.      Cat    In    sizes    36, 

38,  40  and  42  Inches  waist  measure.  The 
fronts  are  ^thercd  at  tfae  shoulders  to  the 
baclc.    which  extend  over  in   yoke   effect. 

8701. — Ladles'  and  mlRHes^  coat.  Cut  In 
sizes  16,  18  years,  and  .'^6.  38,  40  and  42 
inches  waist  measure.  This  coat  may  be 
made   with   or  without   sleeves  and  vest. 

H700. — Ladles'  and  mIsBes'  s-lp  on  blouse. 
Cut  In  sizes  16,  18  years,  and  .36,  38,  40  and 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  blouse  bangs 
straight  from  the  shoulders  but  hi  held  in  to 
the  ngure   by   a   loose   sash   of   the  material. 

8798. — Girls'  long  waiRted  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  yearsL  The  dress 
Is  sllehtly  lonfr-waistod.  and  tt  has  a  long, 
graceful   surplice  closing. 

8N04 — Girls*  dresn.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8,  10. 
12  and  14  years.  The  waist  has  tho  side 
closing  and  the  skirt  la  a  straight  one  piece 
model. 


8806. — Ladles'  bouse  dress.  Cut  hi  siiea 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. The  fronts  of  the  waist  are  In  surnllce 
effect  and  the  two-gored  skirt  Is  gatherca  all 
around. 

8771. — Ladles'  two,  three  or  four  gored 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24,  26.  28,  30  and  32 
inches  waist  meamire.  'Hiis  pattern  may  be 
used  In  several  different   ways. 

8700 Children's   dress.      Cat    In    sizes   2, 

4.  6  and  8  years.  The  one-piece,  side  plaited 
skirt   is  attached  to  the  plain   waist. 

H7ttH — Ladles'  tunic  skirt.  Cat  In  sizes 
24.  26.  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  tunic  Is  hung  from  the  slightly  raised 
waistline. 

8773. — I.Adles'  dress.  Cut  In  fixes  36.  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  front 
of  the  waist  Is  all  In  one  piece,  with  V-neck 
baving  a  tiny  pointed  collar. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  tha  nnmbar  of  dapartmants  in  Tha  Practical  Partner,  wa  ara  unabla  to  illuatrata  aa 
■May  pattarna  aa  ^nre  would  Ilka,  tharafora.  we  publish  for  tha  benefit  of  oar  raadera,  four  tioiaa 
■  yaar,  a  quartarly  fashion  macaalne  eallad— *Bvery  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressinaker" — which 
Olaatrataa  hnndrada  of  tha  moat  practical  etylaa  for  ladiaa.  miaaea  and  childran.  aad  talla  how 
laka  all  klnda  of  garmants.  Tha  ragvlar  priea  of  thia  book  ia  10  caota  a  copy,  bat  wa  < 
1  it  postpaid  for  S  cants,  or  If  yea  will  ordar  H  at  tha  aaaaa  tiSM  that  a  pattaaa  la  i  ' 
I  aaad  a  aapy  ot  tka  lataat  at  i  aaata  paatpalA.    Addra 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
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CHAPTER  XL— Continued. 

As  I  turned  and  ran  down  tne  slope 
toward  the  village  I  saw  some  one  com- 
ing out  of  the  maple  grove  at  the  field's 
end,  just  ahead  with  a  lantern.  Then  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster 
saying: 

"Is  it  you,  my  lad?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  as  I  came  up  to 
him  and  Mary,  in  a  condition  of  breath- 
less excitement. 

I  told  them  of  the  curious  adrenture 
I  had  had. 

"Come  quick,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"Let's  go  back  and  find  the  man  in  the 
stubble." 

I  remembered  that  I  had  struck  the 
path  in  my  flight  just  before  stopping 
to  swing  the  flail.  The  man  must  have 
fallen  very  near  it.  Soon  we  found 
where  he  had  been  lying  and  drops  of 
fresh  blood  on  the  stubble. 

"Hush,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

We  listened  and  heard  a  wagon  rat- 
tling at  a  wild  pace  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  river. 

"There  he  goes,"  said  Mr.  Hacket 
"His  companions  have  carried  him 
away.  Ye'd  be  riding  In  that  wagon 
now,  yerself,  my  brave  lad.  If  ye  hadn't 
'a'  made  a  lucky  hit  with  the  flail — God 
blesB  ye!" 

"What  would  they  'a*  done  with  me?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  they'd  'a'  took  ye  off 
lad,  an'  kep'  ye  for  a  year  or  so  until 
Amos  was  out  o'  danger,"  said  Mr. 
Ilacket.  "Maybe  they'd  drowned  ye  in 
the  river  down  there  an'  left  yer  clothes 
on  the  bank  to  make  it  look  like  an 
honest  drowning.  The  devil  knows 
what  they'd  'a'  done  with  ye,  laddie  buck. 
We'll  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  ye  now, 
eve^  day  until  the  trial  is  over — sure 
we  will.  Come,  we'll  go  up  to  the  bam 
and  see  if  Kate  is  there." 

Just  then  we  heard  the  receding 
wagon  go  roaring  over  the  bridge  on 
Little  River.  Mary  shuddered  with 
fright.  The  schoolmaster  reassured  us 
by  saying: 

"Don't  be  afraid.  I  brought  my  grun 
In  case  we'd  meet  a  painter.  But  the 
danger  is  past." 

He  drew  a  long  pistol  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  held  ■  It  In  the  light  of  the 
lantern. 

The  loaded  cart  stood  In  the  middle 
of  the  barn  floor,  where  I  had  left  it, 
but  old  Kate  had  gone.  We  closed  the 
barn,  drawing  the  cart  along  with  us. 
When  we  came  Into  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  strange 
peril  out  of  which  I  had  so  luckily 
escaped.  It  gave  me  a  heavy  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  the  wickedness  of 
men. 

I  thought  of  old  Kate  and  her  broken 
silence.  For  once  I  had  heard  her 
speak.  I  could  feel  my  flesh  tingle  when 
I  thought  of  her  quick  words  and  her 
hoarse  passionate  whisper.  She  must 
have  come  Into  the  barn  while  I  was 
swimming  and  hidden  behind  the  straw 
heap  in  the  rear  end  of  It  and  watched 
the  edge  of  the  woods  through  the  many 
cracks  in  the  boarding. 

I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  why  she 
took  such  care  of  me.  She  was  In  league 
with  the  gallows  and  could  not  bear  to 
see  it  cheated  of  Its  prey.  For  some 
reason  she  hated  the  Orimshaws.  I  had 
seen  the  hate  in  her  eyes  the  day 
she  dogged  along  behind  the  old  money- 
lender through  the  streets  of  the  village 
when  her  pointing  finger  seemed  to  say 
to  me:  "There  is  the  man  who  has 
brought  me  to  this.  He  has  put  these 
rags  upon  my  back,  this  fire  in  my 
heart,  this  wild  look  in  my  eyes.  Wait 
and  you  shall  see  what  I  will  put  upon 
him." 

I  knew  that  old  Kate  was  not  the 
Irresponsible,  witless  creature  that  peo- 
ple thought  her  to  be.  I  had  begun  to 
think  of  her  with  a  kind  of  awe  as  one 
gifted  above  all  others.  One  by  one  the 
things  she  had  said  of  the  future  seemed 
to  be  coming  true. 

When  we  had  pulled  the  cart  into  the 
stable  I  tried  to  shift  one  of  the  bags  of 
grain  and  observed  that  my  hands 
trembled  and  that  it  seemed  very  heavy. 

As  we  were  going  into  the  house  the 
schoolmaster  said: 

"Now,  Mary,  yon  take  this  lantern 
and  go  across  the  street  to  the  bouse  o' 
Deacon    Dinks,    Um  oobcUUa.     Toa'U 


find  him  asleep  by  the  kitchen  stov& 
Arrest  his  slumbers,  but  not  rudely,  and 
when  he  has  come  to,  tell  him  that  I 
have  the  news  o'  the  devil." 

"This  shows  the  power  o*  knowledge, 
Bart,"  he  said  to  me  when  we  entered 
the  house. 

I  wondered  what  he  meant  and  he 
went  on: 

"You  have  knowledge  of  the  shooting 
that  no  other  man  has.  You  could  sell 
it  for  any  money  ye  would  ask.  Only 
ye  can't  sell  it,  now,  because  It's  about 
an  evil  thing.  But  suppose  ye  knew 
more  than  any  other  man  about 
the  law  o'  contracts,  or  the  science  o' 
bridge  building,  or  the  history  o'  nations 
or  the  habit  o'  bugs  or  whatever.  Then 
ye  become  the  principal  witness  in  a 
different  kind  o'  case.  Then  it's  proper 
to  sell  yer  knowledge  for  the  good  o* 
the  world  and  they'll  be  as  eager  to  get 
it  as  they  are  what  ye  know  about  the 
shooting.  And  nobody'll  want  to  kill 
ye.  Every  man  o'  them'll  want  to  keep 
ye  alive.  But  mind,  ye  must  be  the 
principal  uitness." 

Deacon  Blnks  arrived,  a  fat  man  with 
a  big  round  body  and  a  very  wise  and 
serious  countenance  between  side  whls* 
kers  bending  from  his  temple  to  his 
neck  and  suggesting  parentheses  of 
hair,  as  if  his  head  and  Its  accessories 
were  In  the  nature  of  a  side  Issue.  He 
and  the  schoolmaster  went  out-of-doors 
and  must  have  talked  together  while  I 
was  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
wLii-h   Mrs.   Hacket  had  brought  to  meu 

When  I  went  to  bed,  by  and  by,  I 
beard  somebody  snoring  on  the  little 
porch  under  my  window.  The  first 
sound  that  reached  my  ear  at  the  break 
of  dawn  was  the  snoring  of  the  same 
sleeper.  I  dressed  and  went  below  and 
found  the  constable  In  his  coon-skin 
overcoat  asleep  on  the  porch  with  a 
long-barreled  gun  at  bis  side.  While  I 
stood  there  the  schoolmaster  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  bouse  from  the 
garden.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  the 
deacon. 

"Talk  about  the  placid  rest  of  Eg7P> 
tlan  gods!"  he  exclaimed.  "Look  at  the 
watchful  eye  o'  Justice.  How  well  she 
sleeps  In  this  peaceful  valley!  Some- 
times ye  can  hardly  wake  her  up  at 
all,  at  all." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  deacon's 
shoulder  and  gave  him  a  little  shake. 

"Awake,  ye  limb  o'  the  law,"  he  de- 
manded.    "Prayer  is  l)etter  than  sleep." 

The  deacon  arose  and  stretched  him- 
self and  cleared  his  throat  and  assumed 
an  air  of  alertness  and  said  it  was  a 
fine  morning,  which  it  was  not,  the  sky 
being  overcast  and  the  air  dank  and 
chilly.  He  removed  his  greatcoat  and 
threw  it  on  the  stoop  saying: 

"Deacon,  you  lay  there.  From  now 
on  I'm  constable  and  ready  for  any  act 
that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
law.  I  can  be  as  severe  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  as  cunning  as  Satan,  if  I 
have  to  be." 

I  remember  that  through  the  morn- 
ing's work  the  sleepy  deacon  and  the 
alert  constable  contended  over  the  pos- 
session of  his  stout  frame. 

The  constable  shouldered  the  gun  and 
followed  me  Into  the  pasture  where  I 
went  to  get  the  cow.  I  saw  now  that 
his  intention  was  to  guard  me  from  fur* 
ther  attacks.  While  I  was  milking,  the 
deacon  sat  on  a  bucket  In  the  doorway 
of  the  stable  and  snored  until  I  had 
finished.  He  awoke  when  I  loosed  the 
cow  and  the  constable  went  back  to  the 
pasture  with  me,  yawning  with  bis  hand 
over  his  mouth  much  of  the  way.  The 
deacon  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  top  of 
the  p%a  and  snored  again,  lightly,  while 
I  mixed  the  feed  for  the  pigs. 


HONE  CANNER 


Maay  are  makiac  tl  $.00  aaa  np  per  day.  ca 
ainc  Fruit  ao<l  Vcfrublet  for  market,  aextk 
bora  aad  boine  nae  wiib  a 

"PAVORITa**  HOME  CANNBII 

Made  baner.  U«t  lonrrr  do  waaie.  girr*  beat 
reaalHb  aaea  Icaa  fseU  eatf  to  operate, 
rricea.  $3JUI  aad  ap.  We  faraJtk  caM 
aad  labcla.  Write  for  rREI  BOOKLBT. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Mr.  Hacket  met  us  at  the  kitchen 
door,  where  Deacon  BInks  said  to  him: 

"If  you'll  look  after  the  boy  today, 
I'll  go  home  and  get  a  little  rest." 

"God  bless  yer  soul,  ye  had  a  busy 
night,"  said  the  school  master  with  a 
smile. 

He  added  as  he  went  into  the  house: 

"I  never  knew  a  man  to  rest  with 
more  energy  and  persistence.  It  was  a 
perfect  flood  o'  rest.  It  kept  me  awake 
until  long  after  midnight." 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    MICHAEX    HENRY    AND 
OTHERS. 

That  last  peril  is  one  of  the  half- 
solved  mysteries  of  my  life.  The  fol- 
lowing affidavit,  secured  by  an  assistant 
of  the  district  attorney  from  a  young 
physician  in  a  village  above  Ballybeen, 
never  a  matter  of  record,  heightened  its 
interest  for  me  and  my  friends. 

"Deponent    salth    that    about    eleven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
September    (that  on   which  the  attack 
upon  me  was  made)  a  man  unknown  to 
him  called  at  his  office  and  alleged  that 
a  friend  of   the  stranger   had   been   in- 
jured and  was  in  need  of  surgical  aid. 
He  further  alleged  that  his  friend  was" 
In  trouble  and   being  sought  after  and 
that  he,  the  caller,  dared  not,  therefore, 
reveal   the  place  where  his  friend   had 
taken  refuge.     He  offered  the  deponent 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  submit  to  the 
process    of    blindfolding    and    of    being 
conducted  to  said  place  for  the  purpose 
of    giving    relief    to    the    injured    man. 
Whereupon  the  deponent  declares  that  he 
submitted  to  said  process  and  was  con- 
ducted  by   wagon   and   trail   to   a  bark 
shanty  In  some  place  in  the  woods  un- 
known to  him  where  the  bandage  was 
removed    from    his    eyes.      He   declares 
further   that   he   found   there   a  strong 
built,    black-bearded    man    about   thirty 
years   of   age,   and   a   stranger   to   him, 
lying  on  a  bed  of  boughs  in  the  light  of 
a  flre  and   none  other.     This  man  was 
groaning  in   great   pain   from  a  wound 
made  by  some  heavy  weapon  on  the  side 
of  his  head.    The  flesh  of  the  cheek  and 
ear  were  swollen  and  lacerated.    Depon- 
ent   further    declares   that   he   adminis- 
tered an  opiate  and  dressed  and  put  a 
number  of  stitches  in  the  injured  parts 
and  bound  them  with  a  bandage  soaked 
In  liniment.    Then  deponent  returned  to 
his  home,  blindfolded  as  he  had  left  it. 
He  declares  that  the  time  consumed  in 
the    journey    from    the    shanty    to    his 
home  was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes." 
It  should  be  said  that,  in  the  theory 
of  the  district  attorney  the  effort  to  re- 
tire   the    principal    witness,    if,    indeed, 
that  were  the  intention  of  their  pursuit 
of  me,  originated  in  the  minds  of  law>- 
less  and  Irresponsible  men.    I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  And  a  joy  In  creat- 
ing   mysteries   and    defeating   the   law, 
but  let  it  be  set  down  here  that  I  have 
never   concurred   in   the   views   of   that 
able  officer. 

At  the  examination  of  Amos  Grim- 
Bhaw  my  knowledge  was  committed  to, 
the  records  and  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  me.  Grimshaw  came  to  the 
▼lilage  that  day.  On  my  way  to  the 
court  room  I  saw  him  walking  slowly, 
with  bent  head  as  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore, followed  by  old  Kate.  She  carried 
her  staff  in  her  left  hand  while  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  was  pointing 
him  out.  Silent  as  a  ghost  and  as  un- 
heeded— one  would  say — she  foil  wed 
his  steps. 

I  remember  wlien  I  went  on  the  stand 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Amos  gave 
me  an  appealing  look  that  went  to  my 
heart.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  tell  the 
truth  that  day — never  has  it  been  so 
hard.  If  I  had  had  the  riches  of  Grim- 
shaw himself  I  would  have  given  them 
to  be  relieved.  Was  there  nothing  that 
I  could  do  for  Amos? 

I  observed  that  old  Kate  sat  on  a 
front  seat  with  her  hand  to  her  ear  and 
Grimshaw  beside  his  lawyer  at  a  big 
table  and  that  when  she  looked  at  him 
her  lips  moved  in  a  strange  unuttered 
whisper  of  her  spirit.  Her  face  filled 
with  joy  as  one  damning  detail  after 
another  came  out  in  the  evidence. 

Aunt  Deel  and  Uncle  Peabody  came 
to  the  village  that  day  and  sat  in  the 
court  room.  They  had  dinner  with  us 
at  the  schoolmaster's  but  I  had  little 
chance  to  talk  with  them.  Aunt  Deel 
went  up  to  my  room  with  me  and  slyly 
gave  me  some  fresh  cookies  wrapped  In 
a  piece  of  newspaper  which  she  carried 
In  a  little  basket  bought  from  the 
Indians. 
"Here's  somethln  else^"  she  said.     I 
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was  keepin'  'em  for  Chris'mas— ayes!  — 
but  it's  so  cold  I  «uess  ye  better  have 
'em  now — ayes!" 

Then  she  gave  me  a  pair  of  mittens 
with  a  red  fringe  around  the  wrist- 
bands, and  two  pairs  of  socks. 

The  facts  hereinbefore  alleged,  and 
others,  were  proven,  for  the  tracks  fitted 
the  shoes  of  Amos.  The  young  man 
was  held  and  presently  indicted.  The 
time  of  his  trial  was  not  determined. 

I  received  much  attention  from  young 
and  old  in  the  village  after  that,  for  I 
found  soon  that  I  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  bravery,  of  the  slender  foun- 
dation for  which  the  reader  Is  well 
aware.  I  was  invited  to  many  parties, 
but  had  not  much  heart  for  them  and 
went  only  to  one  at  the  home  of  Nettie 
Barrows.  Sally  was  there.  She  came 
to  me  as  If  nothing  had  Interrupted 
our  friendship  and  asked  if  I  would  play 
Hunt  the  Squirrel  with  them.  Of  course 
I  was  glad  to  make  this  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  sealed  with  many  kisses  as 
we  played  together  in  those  lively  games 
of  the  old  time.  I  remember  that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  In  this  world 
with  which  to  compare  her  beauty.  I 
asked  if  I  could  walk  home  with  her 
and  she  said  that  she  was  engaged,  and 
while  she  was  as  amiable  as  ever  I 
came  to  know  that  night  that  a  kind  of 
wall  had  risen  between  us. 

I  wrote  a  good  hand  those  days  and 
the  leading  merchant  of  the  village  en- 
gaged me  to  post  his  books  every  Satur. 
day  at  ten  cents  an  hour.  Thencefor- 
ward until  Christmas  I  gave  my  free 
days  to  that  task.  I  estimated  the  sum 
that  I  should  earn  and  planned  to  divide 
it  in  equal  parts  and  proudly  present  it 
to  my  aunt  and  uncle  on  Christmas  day. 

One  Saturday  while  I  was  at  work  on 
the  big  ledger  of  the  merchant,  I  ran 
upon  this  item: 

October  3.  S.  Wright— To  one  suit 
of  clothes  for  Michael  Henry 
from     measures     furnished     by 

S.    Robinson     |i4  30 

Shirts  to  match it     l!70 

I  knew  then  the  history  of  the  suit 
of  clothes  which  I  had  worn  since  that 
rainy  October  night,  for  I  had  remem- 
bered that  Sam  Robinson,  the  tailor, 
had  measured  me  at  our  house  and  made 
up  the  cloth  of  Aunt  Deel's  weaving. 

I  observed,  also,  the  numerous  articles 
a  load  of  wood,  two  sacks  of  fiour,  three 
pairs  of  boots,  one  coat,  ten  pounds  of 
salt  pork  and  four  bushels  of  potatoes 
—all  for  "Michael  Henry"  had  been 
charged  to  Silas  Wright. 

So  by  the  merest  chance  I  learned 
that  the  Invisible  "Michael  Henry"  was 
the  almoner  of  the  modest  statesman 
and  really  the  spirit  of  Silas  Wright 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked  and  warming  the  cold  house  In 
the  absence  of  Its  owner.  It  was  the 
heart  of  Wright  Joined  to  that  of  the 


schoolmaster,   which   sat   in  the   green 
chair. 

I  fear  that  my  work  suffered  a 
moment's  interruption,  for  Just  then  I 
began  to  know  the  great  he»rt  of  the 
Senator.  Its  warmth  was  in  the  cloth- 
ing that  covered  my  back,  its  delicacy  In 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  had  shared 
Its  benefactions. 

I  count  this  one  of  the  great  events 
of  my  youth.  But  there  was  a  greater 
one,  although  it  seemed  not  so  at  the 
time  of  it.  A  traveler  on  the  road 
to  Ballybeen  had  dropped  his  pocketr 
book  containing  a  large  amount  of 
money— two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  was  the  sum.  If  I  remember 
rightly.  He  was  a  man  who,  being 
Justly  suspicious  of  the  banks  had  with- 
drawn  his  money.  Posters  announced 
the  loss  and  the  offer  of  a  large  reward. 
The  village  was  profoundly  stirred  by 
them.  Searching  parties  went  up  the 
road  stirring  Its  dust  and  groping  in 
its  grass  and  briers  for  the  great  prize 
which  was  supposed  to  be  lying  there. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  the  quest  had 
been  unsuccessful.  So  the  lost  pocket- 
book  became  a  treasured  mystery  of  the 
village  and  of  all  the  hills  and  valleys 


toward  Ballybeen — a  topic  of  old  wives 
and  gabbing  husbands  at  the  fireside 
for  unnumbe/^  years. 

{Continued  next  i89ue.) 
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Air  pressure  not  ority  affects 
thedurauoaof  your  tire*. it 
alio  ha«a  very  direct  bearina 
on  how  many  nxilet  per  gal 
Ion  ypurgasoune  willgive  you. 


Never  Was  the 
Used  Car  So 
Much  in  Demand 

A  wave  of  war-time  economy  baa  awept 
over  tJie  country,  and  persons  now  appipolate 
that  that  you  get  an  mucli  good— often  more— 
from  a  used  car  as  from  a  new.  And— b«nt 
of  all— we.  The  Roman,  guarantee  the  lowtst 
prlcea  In  the  country  for  a  good  i  sed  car. 

Our  spring  stock  ft  now  complete. 

1000  GOOD  AUTOS  $200  UP 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  hava  It. 
1918-1917-1918  models.  ' 

SEND   TODAY   FOR    OUR 
CATALOGUE  B. 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S    LARGEST    AUTO    DEALERS 
203  N.  Broad  SU  Philadelphia 
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Tif  frmtntrm  Qaugm 

and  tave  not  only  your  drei 
but  your  gat. 
When  your  tires  are  under- 
inflated  it  takes  more  ga»- 
oline  todrag  them  along 
the  road — sometimes 
as  much  «•  25% 
more. 
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A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,   Inc. 
nS4N  AOaaUc  At*.,  BrMUyq,  N.  y. 


Rir  DOUBLE  TREAD 
.WL.  SPECIAL  TIRES 

Backed  by  our  guarantee  to  glva  100  perotnt 
service.  Treated  by  a  special  proceaa  all  our  own. 
and  double  chain  stitched,  they  are  practically 
puncture-proof.  The  harder  the  t««t,  the  better  we 
—and  the  tires— are  pleased  I 


Tba  following  ar«  tba  IttUa  prtOM  of 
our  guaranteed  Urea: 


Slees  priet 

80x»    16.80 

»0x8H 8.60 

S2xSH 9.00 

Wx4    11. so 

Mx«    12.00 


86x4    .. 

Mx4H. 

•7X4H 


Frlce 

..112.50 
...  11.60 
...  14.00 
,..14  80 
...  11.00 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  proc<>8fl  and  guarantM  tham 
at  the  following  prices: 


Blsea  Prloe 

»0x8    IS.fiO 

*ix*^ 6.80 

Wx>3< 7.80 

M«4    9.00 

Mx4    9.00 


BISM 
Mx4    . 
Mx4>i 
»6«4^ 
Mx4 


Price 

.110.00 

.  10.A0 

11.00 

11.00 


tlX^H 11.60 

Add  $1.00  to  tho  abovo  for  No»AUd  Tlr* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St«  Phlladoiphi*.  Pa 

Send  for  dtaoriptive  booklet  and  price  lUl. 


USED  CARS  SOLD 

WITH  A  GUARANTEE 

i« -.*  ?"*  "'*•"  "►"'K'<1  totake  other  makes  of  cara 
In  txrhange  aa  part  iwyiiient  on  new  purchases  of 
new  PA  1(1  E  cars.  Not  desirous  of  n.akini  .TJ,rt[ 
^J^T,  "/•^"•°*»  tbat  our  PAIOK  owJirs  have 
been  driving,  we  at  once  turn  over  to  our  exDert 
mechanics  havlnj  theae  exchanged  cars  oVl" 
hauled  and  put  in  JlrstKilaas  running  order  After 
Which  we  guarantee  and  aell  them  with  the  dls- 

Tifi-*  t;^*!:^^^  the  car  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard  we  set  for  It  you  return  tbe  car  and 
we  refund  vonr  money.  Could  you  aak  for  a  more 
honest  deal  than  that  on  a  used  car  ^  '  ""  ■  "^^^ 

9200    AND    UP 

Here  are  a  few  we  have  on  hand  now— itia  ? 
pa*s«n«"  touring  Paige.  |860:    imVLaiinml^ 

1914  Cadillac.  Tnaasenger,  |400.    Maoyotbers^' 

Bulletin"  of  used  cars.    Tell  us  Joat  wbai  klnd^ 
a  car  you  are  looking  for.  °  ** 
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THINK 


THINK 
THINK 

'iHINK 
THINK 

THINK 

THINK 

THINK 
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riieEforYOItt 

WOOL,  ns 
DitMStattt 

(lOfcrnmcDt 

knd  u^i;k^^1Hi'9ijS''9^SSt^SS£\i&h 

SS**=i.&L'*J,JKSJ^1'*«!*'o'«  h««»lle  all  WOOL, 
£l^T"S-S9XS*'*'MENT  DIRECT,  paying 

,  ^^T^r.  '^.  Ship  AO  Tour  Wool  to  Us 

te  WMt  5,000,000  Lbi.  sk;» 

\  bard's  rrwa  whI  Outda' '  aant 

tMS.  •  00..  •«  70 .  POIT  VATNE.  MO 
JlapMal.  >i.Mt.<M.— .  Faki 


what  it  means  to  be  able  to  buy  Holstelns  from  a  well  established  herd, 
what  It  means  to  you  when  you  can  buy  Just  the  ones  you  want,  whether 
it  is  one  or  a  hundred,  and  at  your  own  price.  wucmci 

what  a  world  of  good  you  can  do  with  Holstelns  at  this  time. 

f'lrHiJsn'j;'*"'**  "J*"***  ^*1  y?l!.*"*^  y**"^  business  to  have  one  of  the  most 
fertile  500  a<:re  farms  in  this  county  on  which  to  breed  Holstelns 

what  an  additional  benefit  it  would  be  if  that  farm  was  located  within 
sight  of  your  County  Seat— about  a  five  minute  drive. 

cTSps  allTn"Lnd"trn"  '"''  '^"''  '"^  "**'  '^^"^  *"  ^"^^^^^  -*^»^  '"^^ 

JJfThri^*  u""?"*'*!  ^  *^  y'l"  '^^^^^'^  *^y  ^*»at  A-l  farm  together  with  some 
of  the  beet  Holstelns  ever  bred  at  public  auction. 

That  is  the  Opportunity  You  WiU  Have  at  the 

Hillscroft  Dispersion  Sale 

Towanda,  Pa^  July  1-2,  1918 

When  "'^^^^^'[^^^jj^j'"^'  Kerd  of  150  Holstelns  as  well  as  Hillcroft  Farms  will  be 

HILUSCROFT  HERD 

„_  ?**"■'■*•  P'  about  150  head  of  high  bred  Ilolatelns  of  the  very  twat  llnea  of  breedlnir 
Nearly  every  female  of  milking  age  has  an  A.  R.  <).  record.  They  raJgeTa  hSrh  as  84  ^ouS* 
'**^*t(?"^'y/**'"V^'<*  .*^'"y  daughters  of  Jundge  Heogerveld  De  kol— tL  beat  ?on  of  ifSr 
void  D«  Kol.  Daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontlaca.  Ring  ValdeJaa  It  8Dr?M  Ffcrm  Pontin' 
S^Hn"."***!"-  ^  .1^  Abbekerk  Prince,  etc.  All  ani^s  o!  breVdl^^'age  aSTSed  trrrwinda 
K^M>^um  J'o,>  a  ""n'2.f '"  All  t^n'^im^.M***  V  ^  »>"";  8Pn°«  '■'^"I^oKl.c  Cornucopia  aSK 
Htati  A^provid  ;> urlnirla  "  """"'  '•^"  ""  "^°^'"'  ^'  '^  ^^^  ^"^  tuberculin  tested  by  « 


HILLSCROFT  FARMS 


Conalata  of  500  aorea  of  the  roost  fertile  noli  In  Bradford  Countv  A  larr*  nnrtinn  of  It  li 
1171^^1^^.  '*''*'•  "T*^^  ^"*  S"".  ^-very  Inch  of  which  1.  worked  Slfh  a  tilXr^  I^?ge  crop- 
2f»,r£  £1-  *'"r"'  ^^l^^'  '■y*'  *"''  tobacco  are  ralaed.  Twenty-two  acre*  haabwnaet  to  tobacco, 
which  has  already  been  contracted  for  $..3.-1  per  pound.     There  are  40  acrea^?h  In  wheat  an<l 

KJver  and  a  fine  large  ntream  run*  through  the  center  of  the  farm.     The  bulidlnea  are  of  th^ 
"''i'^^  ^^P^:;    ^^  *"*'"  '''^  *♦»'■"  haa  stanchions  for  10.3  head    lM»^de«  wvert^l  M^teAiUv  IVns 
ond  box  stalla-^ames  Hteel  Kqulnment  throughout.     N>w  modeVn  caTf  7ara      0«^^^ 
four  Hingle  houses.     All  lighted  wUh  electricity.     Buildings  aVe  on  HevaSffmiu^^^^ 

bou'se'l^lth  VwoTrelot  on^m   Tt'V^  '?r««l  P«Ht»re  ffrTJi'*  All>7uyeVS^U^''&^7Z^^ 
nouse  with  two  acre  lot  on  m.>8t  fashionable  street  In  town.     Five  minutes  clrlve  from  farm 

THINK    Again  What  A  Wonderful  Opportunity  Is  presented  In  this  sale  and  mark 
down  the  dates — July  1-2,  1918. 

Don't  AffM  it.     Write  (or  catalog,  Cmorf  R.  HiO,  Ownmr,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co^  Sale  Mgr»^  UverpooL  N.  Y. 


June  16,  1918. 
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The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Industry 


A8TOLP  LBVIN 


"With  the  Increasing  demand  at  home 
and  abroad  for  all  kinds  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  with  the  demand  that  Is  suve 
to  come  when  the  war  ends  for  dairy 
lattle  to  replenish  the  herds  of  the  old 
^^orld,  there  is  no  type  of  farming  that 
luis  so  bright  a  future  as  dairying." 

The  above  words  seem  to  contain  the 
outlook  for  dairying  as  an  industry,  as 
well  as  for  the  dairy  farmer  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  in  normal  times 
the  United  States  produces  only  enough 
dairy  products  for  its  own  use,  that  our 
population  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
tlie  production  of  milk,  that  the  relative 
supply  of  food  in  the  form  of  wheat  and 
beef  is  steadily  declining,  that  more  and 
more  of  the  consuming  public  is  learn- 
ing the  food  value  of  milk,  that 
throughout  the  war,  and  for  years  after, 
Europe  will  continue  to  draw  heavily 
on  us  for  dairy  products  and  dairy  cat- 
tle, it  is  quite  clear  that  only  the  short, 
sighted  farmer  decides  to  go  out  of  the 
dairy  business  at  the  present  time. 
Many  shrewd  farmers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  see  in  the  present  world  con- 
ditions a  sure  indication  that  dairying 
ib  going  to  pay  big — and  are  laying 
their  plans  accordingly. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  business  of 
dairying  is  gradually  changing,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  it  Is  changing  to  the 
better.  Much  has  been  written  lately 
about  the  slaughter  of  dairy  cows,  and 
itij  alarming  significance,  but  a  careful 
investigation  shows  that  only  the 
"l>oarder"  cows  have  been  sent  to  the 
butcher's  block.  This  Is  due  largely  to 
the  high  prices  of  feed,  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  labor,  and  the  high  prices 
of  beef.  On  the  whole,  the  dairy  indus- 
tiy  has  profited  by  this  expediency. 
h^rery  farmer  who  weeds  wx\  the 
'boarder"  cow  performs  a  duty  not  only 
to  his  country  but  to  his  pocketbook 
a.s  well.  Cow  testing  associations,  the 
use  of  scales,  and  the  practice  of  keep- 
ing records  are  all  helping  in  this  good 
work,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Another  point  bearing  on  the  subject 
i^  the  present  high  price  and  scari'lty  of 
<  ommercial  fertilizers,  which  further 
'  mphasizes  the  necessity  of  keeping 
*ow8  on  the  farm.  Fertilizer  we  must 
have  and,  with  few  exceptions,  barn- 
yard manure  is  what  most  farms  need 
in  order  to  increase,  or  at  least  main- 
tain, their  fertility. 

The  long  and  short  of  all  advice  from 
<!airy  authorities  is  "for  the  American 
dairyman  to  stay  in  business."  This  Is 
lurther  emphasized  by  the  advice  from 
Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  whose  nation-wide  ap- 
ical in  April  of  this  year  can  be  crystal- 
lized in  the  following  quotation:  "It  is 
•  "^sentlal  that  the  American  people 
!^hould  take  pains  to  use  more  milk  and 
milk  products." 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the 
'  ig  question  of  whether  to  stay  in  or 
Ret  out  of  the  dairy  business,  the  next 
Question  confronting  the  American 
dairyman  today  is:  "How  shall  I  mar- 
ket my  dairy  products?"  The  shortest 
answer  to  this  question  is  preceded  by 
^  dollar  mark.  In  other  words,  the 
answer  will  depend  on  whether  the 
farmer  can  get  more  money  for  his 
whole  milk  or  for  his  cream.  With 
very  few  exceptions  it  is  to  his  ad  van-. 
tage  to  market  his  dairy  products  in 
the  form  of  cream.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  is  that  in  shipping  cream 
he  keeps  the  skim  milk  on  his  farm. 
Skim  milk  is  a  wcHiderfuI  feed  to  stimu- 
late tbe  growth  of  young  animals  and 
to  keep  them  thrifty.    It  la  rich  in  pro- 


tein and  animal  matter,  which  makes 
it  an  ideal  feed  to  balance  the  farm 
grown  feeds. 

Knowing  that  there  will  be  a  world- 
wide demand  for  dairy  breeding  stock, 
the  wise  farmer  will  deem  it  a  crime 
to  kill  or  sell  a  heifer  calf.  And  there 
is  no  better  use  for  skim  milk  than  in 
raising  calves.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
feed  for  pigs,  which  at  present  high 
prices  and  scarcity  of  fats  makes  the 
raising  of  hogs  not  only  patriotic,  but 
highly  remunerative. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Government- 
controlled  railroads  will  hoist  freight 
rates  25  percent  This  increase  will  af. 
feet  the  milk  shipping  business.  It  is 
barely  probable  that  the  milk  con- 
sumer in  the  big  cities  will  stand  for 
another  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
milk.  The  only  other  way  to  absorb 
the  increased  cost  of  shipping  will  be 
to  lower  the  price  to  the  farmer.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  freight  increase 
win  have  very  little  effect  on  the  mar- 
keting of  croam. 

Even  so,  the  present  congestion  of 
transportation,  shortage  of  labor  and 
the  high  cost  of  both  transportation 
and  labor  emphasize  the  fact  that 
cream  shipping  is  by  far  a  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  marketing  than 
whole  milk  hauling. 

The  real  problem  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  careful 
watching  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
milk,  80  that  he  will  keep  this  cost 
safely  below  the  market  prices.  Time 
and  labor  saving  machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  assist  him.  High  grade  farm 
animals,  capable  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum of  finished  products  for  a  given 
amount  of  feed,  will  help  him.  The 
raising  of  home  gro\vTi  feeds  and  feed- 
ing them  in  carefully  balanced  rations 
will  help  him.  There  is  one  ideal  low- 
priced  balanced  ration  in  each  locality, 
and  the  trick  is  to  find  that  ration.  It 
varies  with  the  geographical  location  of 
each  farm,  its  ncarnoss  to  markets,  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions,  etc..  and  can 
be  found  only  by  painstaking  study 
guided  by  each  Individual  farmer's  own 
experience.  This  study  can  be  very  ma- 
terially helped  by  the  free  assistanco 
given  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  -County  Agents 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  good  farm 
papers. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  success 
of  the  individual  dairyman  lies  largely 
In  his  own  hands — and  his  head. 


ducing  materials.  Because  protein  is 
so  essential  to  growth  of  young  animals, 
it  is  well,  when  the  calf  grows  large 
enough  to  eat  at  pound  or  more  of  grain 
per  day.  to  supplement  the  corn  with 
other  grains  and  alfalfa  hay. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  feed  growing 
calves  is  made  up  of  500  pounds  ground 
corn,  300  pounds  ground  or  whole  oats, 
and  100  pounds  linseed  oil  meal.  Where 
oats  are  high  In  price  or  off  the  mar- 
ket, the  amount  can  be  reduced  or  oats 
may  be  left  out  entirely.  However, 
they  make  this  mixture  more  bulky  and 
also  add  to  Its  palatablllty. 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  young  animals 
should  have  some  hay.  Nothing  fills 
this  requirement  quite  so  well  as  alfalfa 
hay,  which  is  not  only  palatable,  but 
high  in  protein,  and  a  carrier  of  growth 
essentials.  Caution  is  again  required 
in  feeding  this  hay  as  calves  may  eat 
too  much.  Clover  hay  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  alfalfa,  but  is  not  desirable. 
In  the  absence  of  either,  a  small  amount 
of  good  clean  timothy  could  be  fed. 

There  are  a  number  of  calf  feeds  and 
calf  mixtures  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  are  very  good,  but  for  supple- 
menting skim  milk,  a  simple  home  mix- 
ture as  suggested,  along  with  alfalfa 
hay,  will  furnish  a  good  growing  feed 
for  the  calf. 


Grain  for  Skim  Milk  Calves 
In  substituting  skim  milk  for  whole 
milk  In  calf  feeding,  the  change  should 
be  made  gradually,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  a  small  quantity  of  grain  can 
be  placed  before  the  calf  to  offset  the 
loss  of  nutriment  contained  in  the  but- 
ter fat  of  whole  milk.  The  substitution 
of  skim  for  whole  milk  may  be  started 
after  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
animal,  and  the  transition  period  ex- 
tended  over  a  week  or  two. 

For  the  average  farmer  or  dairyman, 
pcrnaps  the  most  convenient  grain  to 
feed  Is  ground  corn,  and  this  serves  as 
a  very  good  supplement  to  the  skim 
milk.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  H.  Fohrman 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
At  first  a  small  handful  is  all  the  calf 
will  take,  but  the  amount  can  be  in- 
creased gradually.  Com  is  palatable 
and  overfeeding  should  be  avoided. 

While  com  is  palatable,  and  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  supplying  energy.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  protein  and  lacks  growth  vto- 


Cashing  in  on  Com  Crop 

(Concluded  from  page  218) 

The  silo  question  has  not  been  settled 
when  a  farmer  decides  to  build  one. 
Decision  must  still  be  made  as  to  the 
type  to  usa  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
essentials  of  the  silo  we  will  have  clews 
as  to  the  type  to  choose.  Generally 
speaking,  the  requirements  of  a  silo  are 
the  following:  Imperviousness,  smooth 
interior  walls,  strength,  cylindrical 
shape.  fireproofness,  windproofncss, 
cheap  maintenance,  ratproofness  and 
permanence. 

Nearly  all  makes  of  silos  combine  a 
number  of  these  qualities.  There  are 
three  types  of  concrete  silo,  each  of 
which  fulfills  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
all  of  the  requirements  previously 
mentioned.  These  are  the  monolithic 
silo,  the  block  silo,  and  tho  cement  stave 
sllo.  Tho  monolithic  silo  has  many 
points  in  its  favor.  It  is  probably  the 
closest  approach  to  permanence  that 
can  be  attained  In  a  structure  of  its 
kind.  Being  one  solid  pleie.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  airtight  than  any  other 
type.  Properly  designed,  it  is  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  any  load  of 
contents  that  can  be  packed  into  it. 
Concrete  block  silos  are  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance and  also  give  good  satisfac- 
tion. In  the  minds  of  some,  they  have 
an  advantage  over  other  types  in  that 
they  permit  of  rapid  construction  and 
can  be  used  immediately  after  com- 
pleted, provided  the  blocks  themselves 
have  been  well  cured  before  laying  in 
the  wall.  With  various  types  of  silo 
block,  hollow  wall  construction  is  easy 
to  secure,  and  such  a  wall  has  some 
advantage  in  protecting  the  contents 
of  the  silo  from  excessive  freezing. 
Cement  stave  silos,  like  concrete  block 
silos,  also  permit  of  quick  erection  and 
the  possibility  cf  using  the  structure 
immediately  after  it  is  finished. 


GRASS  is  CASH 
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THE  SELF-OIUNa  WINDIILL 

baa  become  ao  popular  in  ka  fint  three  jreara  that 
tkouaan<la  have  been  called  for  (o  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makea  of  miiliL  ana  to,  replace,  at 
•mallcott.  the gearins  of  the  earlier^       ' 
Aermotora.  makinc  ttiem  aelf-<iil- 
inc.  Ita  endoeed  motori 
keepa  in  the  oil  anc' 
keepa   out   duat    anc 
lain.The  SplaahOiiir 
Syatcm     conatantl.. 
flooda  every  bearins  with  oil  pre- 
ventinc  wear   ana    enablins  th«    _ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lighteat  oreeze^   , 
The  oil  auppqr  ia  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Ceara  are  uaed.  each  carryina  half  the  load 
We    make   Caaoline    Encinea.    Pumpa.    Tanka, 
Water   Supply    Cooda    and    Steel    Frame    Sawa. 

Writs  AEIMOTOI  CO-  2SH  Twdfib  SL, 


TMc  FRONT  "f**^"*  GAVE       I 

""'GRIFHN  SILO  FAMeI 

Continuous    0|>«D     Door     Front. 

IVrmaiient  steel  laddar  att«rl<«>d. 

Site  Sx20  .  .  $114.16 
"  10  a  24  <  .  163.40 
"12x26        .        .        209.80 

Other  nir.ef  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Boa  13.  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E..F.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 
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CATTLE. 


In  their  work  of  eradicating  bovine 
tuberculosis,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  tested  13,998  cattle  during 
March.  This  work  waa  done  in  27 
states  with  the  co-operation  of  the  state 
authorities  and  resulted  in  the  reaction 
of  641  animala,  of  whirli  431  were 
ilaoftitarod. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

For  Sale:  — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d   95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
arethekindthat 
spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

AVER  h.  McKINNEY 
3M  Cheatnut  St..  PhiU..  Pa. 


The  Difference  Between 

Ra  HOLSTEIN  "li.,  COWS 

^^^^^^^a  is  the  difference  between 

BBjg^  Profit  and  Lx>88 

\T       U^fl        all     cows     tbroughout     the     U.     S. 
averace  1823  quart*  of  milk  a  year. 

All  rcviate.  ed  HoUteina  avera«e  7000  quarta.    Get 

our  free  books. 
THF,    HOIJrrKI.N-FRIKSIAN    AHMK  lATIOJT 
OK    AMKIIKW,     Boa    %70.     Brattlelmro.    Vt, 

8WINE. 

^^HAMPSHIRES 

Moetany  aicr,  f  r^  rircu 
lar  Juxt  nut.  Also  register 
e<1  Uuemtwy  bulls  from 
tuberculous  free  herd. 
lAKXttH    Lawn    Farm, 

Blrd-In-Hnnd, 
Box  P,    Lnnr.  Co..  Pa. 

Berkshires 


8  weeks  old  boars  and  (llta.  aohject  to  refiater,  |1A  < 

W.  p.  ENDERS 
AAO  Lake  Awanu*.         Rochasf  ar.  N.  Y. 


Prom  a  litter  of  llr^stered  BBRMSHIBB  PICIS 
tarrowed  Mareb  t.  I  am  acUInK  tbe  cbulcc  oaaa  at  • 
price  to  faTor  the  buyer. 

W.  r.  ■«*r  ABmAM.  raval**,  Tm, 
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National 

War  Savings 

June  28 


That's  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That's  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases 
for  1918.  ......e..-.^ 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  aflFord— 
no  more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage the  War  Savings  Committees  are  prepar- 
ing for  this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th. 
Unless  you  have  already  bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  to   the   g  1,000    limit,   get  busy   with 

paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost 
you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.    They 
the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  worlds 


They  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 
terly. They  can't  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their 
full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


Ij       National  War  Savings  G>mniittee,  Washington 


«i. 


ver 
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Selling  Cream  versus  Making  Butter 


By  JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

lighten  the  duties  of  the  farmer's  wife  should  be  em- 
ployed and  one  of  the  methods  by  which  this  may  be 
done  is  to -sell  the  cream  instead  of  lAaking  it  into 
butter.  It  will  certainly  not  decrease  the  profits 
When  the  churning  process  is  flnished,  the  butter 
must  be  worked,  salted,  moulded,  cooled  and  wrapped 
for  the  market.  When  the  butter  is  ready  to  sell, 
there  is  the  risk  to  run  in  getting  the  beet  market 
price  for  it.  It  may  be  of  poor  quality,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  people  on  the  farm  are  unable  to 
make  a  number  one  article  of  butter.  Even  if  it 
Is  first  class  butter  it  will  sell  for  less  than  the  same 
amount  of  cream  it  took  to  make  it  will  bring. 

If  those  who  have  three  or  more  good  cows  and 
no   cream   separator,   and   who   have    been   and   are 


IS  it  more  profitable  to  market  cream  or  make  and 
sell  butter?  This  is  a  question  of  no  little  impor. 
tance  to  every  one  who  keeps  cows  from  whose  pro- 
ducts he  wants  to  make  the  greatest  profit.  On  our 
farm  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a 
herd  of  from  20  to  30  iiigh  producing  dairy  cows  and 
in  our  experience  in  marketing  cream  and  making 
and  selling  butter  we  have  found  that  cream  selling 
is  the  most  profitable,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. The  cream  is  shipped  by  rail  direct  to  the 
creamery,  which  *9  located  45  miles  from  the  farm. 
We  use  the  regular  ten  grallon  shipping  cans  which 
are  immediately  returned  to  us.  In  our  eocperieace 
in  shipping  many  gallons  of  cream  in  this  way  we 
have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  not  receiving 
satisfactory  returns. 

When  cream  is  seld  instead  of  making  it  into  but- 
ter there  la  a 
saving  in  time 
and  labor.  Cream 
is  easily  and 
quickly  prepared 
for  the  market, 
emptied  into  the 
can  and  sold  to 
the  cream  star  _ 
tion  and  a  check 
received  by  mall 
in  case  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  lo- 
cated  near 
enough  to  the 
creamery  to 
make  personal 
delivery .  The 
check  for  the 
cream  will  come 
within  a  day  or 
two  following 
the  delivery  of  ' 
the  cream  at  the 
railway  station 
or  at  the  end  of 
a  week.  There 
is  a  big'  demand 
for  auy  quantity 
of  good  cream  at 
any  time  of  the 
year.  It  brings 
the  cash  right  on 
the     spot.       All 

that  is  necessary  to  do  in  obtaining  the  cream  is  making  and  selling  butter  Instead  of  cream,  will  get 
after  the  milk  la  drawn  from  the  cows  strain  it,  a  separator  and  give  cream  selling  a  trial.  I  am  sure 
run  it  through  /the  separator,  cool  it,  pour  it  into  they  will  not  go  back  to  butter  selling.  When  cream 
the  delivery  can,  attach  a  tag  to  the  can,  if  the  cream  is  obtained  in  the  old  way  of  skimming  there  is  a 
it  shipped  by  rail,  and  deliver  it  two  or  three  times  great  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  milk.  A  good  sepa- 
a  week  during  the  summer  and  twice  a  week  in  rator  prevents  this  loss.  With  eight  or  ten  good 
the  winter.  cows,  it  doesn't  take  a  separator  long  to  return  its 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  cream '^s  converted  into  cost  in  the  amount  of  butterfat  it  saves.  Besides 
butter  the  cream  must  be  ripened  and  held  at  the  the  saving  in  butterfat,  the  separator  eliminates  a 
proper   temperature,   which   is  not  an   easy   matter    lot  of  work  in  cream  production.   ■ 


Jmrfy  atO€h  i»  thm  lamdinm  product  on  fmrma  tmhmf  tkm  akimmad  milk  ttaya  at  homtm 


on  the  average  farm,  in  either-  the  hot  summer  0r 
cold  winter  months.  After  the  cream  is  ripened 
to  the  proper  degree,  there  is  the  objectionable 
Job  of  churning  it  into  butter.  On  the  farm  where 
only  a  small  amount  of  butter  is  made,  it  is  gener- 
ally the  farm  wife  who  does  the  churning  and, 
woally,  she  must  do  it  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 
wlilch    is   no    easy    taak.      Any    meihods    that    will 


Why  creamery  butter  sells  for  more  than  country 
made  butter,  when  all  kinds  of  milk  and  cream  are 
used  in  its  production,  is  a  matter  that  many  do 
not  understand.  The  creamery  has  the  necessary 
equipment  for  making  butter  along  scientific  lines. 
Large  quantities  of  mixed  lots  of  cream  are  ripened 
to  the  proper  degree  and  made  into  butter  of  a 
uniform  quality.     Under  the   moat  favorable  condi- 


tions the  churning,  wasiing,  working  and  salting 
are  done  at  the  proper  time  and  more  economically 
than  is  dQue  on  the  farm.  The  product  is  packed 
in  air  and  light  proof  cartons,  preserving  its  fiavor 
longer  and  making  it  easier  to  handle  than  when  it 
is  packed  as  it  generally  is  on  the  ordinary  farm. 

Every  dairyman  should  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  difference  between  butter  and  butterfat. 
It  is  the  absence  of  this  that  accounts  for  many  mis- 
understandings between  cream  buyers  and  cream 
sellers.  Many  a  creameryman  has  found  himself 
"stumped"  when  he  has  attempted  to  explain  to  a 
patron  why  more  pounds  of  butter  can  be  made 
from  a  certain  quantity  of  cream  delivered  to  the 
creamery  than  the  pounds  of  butterfat  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  paid  for.  "Backsliding"  or  "backslidden" 
patrons  very  often  uncourteously  tell  the  creamery- 
man  that  he  is 
not  giving  hon- 
est tests,  at 
more  butter  has 
been  made  at 
the  farmer's  or 
da.iryman'8  home 
than  was  paid 
for  the  butter- 
fat at  the  cream- 
ery for  an  equal 
quantity  of 
cream.  The  pro- 
ducer of  the 
cream  is  right 
when  he  says 
he  can  ma*<e 
more  butter 
from  a  given 
quantity  of 
cream  than  the 
number  of 
pounds  of  but- 
terfat he  would 
be  paid  for  at 
the  creamery. 
He  is  mistaken, 
however,  when 
he  considers  the 
c  r  e  a  m  e  rynian 
has  been  dis- 
honest with  him 
because  it  is  an 
inevitable  fact 
that  the  butter  should  exceed  the  butterfat. 

Butterfat  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  test  is  prac- 
tically a  pure  oil.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is. 
a  small  quantity  of  water  or  j^id  in  the  fat  column 
in  the  neck  of  the  test  bottle,  but  we  will  suppose  it  is 
a  pure  oil.  as  the  impurities  have  no  material  in- 
fluence on  the  final  result  of  the  Babcork  test.  The 
butterfat  is  a  complex  oil  made  up  of  nine  different 
fats,  each  having  its  own  particular  melting  point. 
When,  however,  they  are  physically  united,  the  al- 
loyed   fats   have  a  common   melting   point. 

When  the  butterfat  is  in  milk  or  cream,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  minute  globules,  it  being  emulsified 
throughout  the  mass.  It  is  then  in  very  close  J^y- 
sical  relationship  with  the  other  components  of  the 
milk  product  and  without  adding  a  sufficient  amount 
of  acid  to  destroy  all  the  solids  in  milk  (not  fat)  It 
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Prepare  Now  for  Alfalfa 
and  Green  Manure  Crops 

A.  £.  GRANTHAM 

NOW  is  the  time  to  begin  preparation  for  alfalfa 
seeding.  ]^any  of  the  failures  to  get  a  stand 
of  this  crop  are  due  to  delay  in  preparing  the  soil.*' 
There  are  yet  several  weeks  before  seeding  time  but 
this  time  will  be  necessary  if  the  ground  is  to  be  put 
in  the  proper  condition.  Soil  for  alfalfa  should  be 
free  from  weeds  and  this  condition  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  tilling  the  land  thoroughly  during)  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fitting  the  ground  for  alfalfa. 
First,  where  a  tilled  crop,  like  early  potatoes  or  can- 
nery peas,  occupy  the  land  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  the  weeds  may  be  kept  in  check  so  that 
the  ground  need  not  be  plowed  again.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  removed  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  disked  and  worked  at  intervals  ^o  as  to 
destroy  all  weeds  and  to  form  a  mulch  that  will  serve 
to  retain  moisture.  The  second  method  is  to  plow 
thoroughly  a  soil  that  has  produced  a  non-tilled. crop. 
Wheat  and  oats  stubble  may  be  plowed  as  soon  as 
these  crops  are  removed.  ^This  requires  prompt  action 
as  the  ground  should  be  turned  at  least  a  month  be- 
fore seeding.  In  some  instances,  where  the  land 
is  of  a  loamy  nature  and  naturally  free  from  weeds, 
the  disk  may  be  substituted  for  a  plow  and  the-  sur- 
face soil  of  the  stubble  worked  into  a  good  condition 
of  tilth.  This  plan  is 
recommended  only  where 
the  land  is  quite  fertile 
and   easily  worked. 

In  every  case,  the  land 
should  be  worked  as  soon 
after  the  crop  is  harvested 
as  possible  so  as  to  con- 
serve moisture.  Oft  times 
a  piece  of  '  land  which 
failed  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  clover  may  be  turned 
early  in  July  and  the  soil 
made  ready.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  to  get  the 
plowing  done  as  early 
after  the  1st  of  July  as 
possible.  After  plowing, 
the  soil  should  be  worked 
down  thoroughly  and  kept 
in  a  fine  sfate  of  tilth  for 
several  weeks.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  thor- 
oughly harrowing  the 
tract  after  each  good  rain. 
These  harrowings  will 
tend  to  make  the  surface 
level  and  more  or  less 
compact  underneath,  a 
condition  which  is  highly 
desirable  for  alfalfa.     The 

seeding  should  be  made  during  the  latter  half  of 
August. .  Hence  preparations.  If  made  early  in  July, 
win  put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  seeding 
by  that  time. 

One  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  securing  a  stand  is 
to  follow  early  potatoes.  If  the  potatoes  have  been 
kept  clean,  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  taken  from  the 
ground  a  disk  harrow  will  put  the  land  in  excellent 
condition.  The  extrii  fertilization  made  for  the  potar 
toes  and  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  during  the 
summer  gives  the  very  best  of  preparation. 

Some  of  the  best  stands  of  alfalfa  on  light  lands 
in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  have  been  secured  in 
this  way.  The  chief  idea  in  fitting  the  soil  in  ad- 
vance is  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  that  are  likely  to 
come  along  with  alfalfa  and  at  the  same  time  put 
the  soil  In  a  condition  to  hold  the  moisture.  The 
majority  of  the  weeds  put  forth  early  in  the  season, 
and  If  the  tilled  crop  is  carefully  tended  these  are 
largely  eradicated  at  the  time  the  alfalfa  is  seeded. 


lime  is  used  it  should  go  on  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  alfalfa  Is  seedjjd.  jIt  Is  no  more 
difficult  to  get  a  stand,  providing  the  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  than  to  plant  and  grow  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  As  Indicated  above  the 
chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  beginning  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  at  the  proper  time.  1 

The  writer  has  seen  almost  all  kinds  of  soil  used 
successfully  for  growing  alfalfa,  providing  It  has 
been  well  drained.  Excellent  stands  have  been  se- 
cured after  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  cannery  peas,  old 
strawberry  patches  and  in  a  few  cases  after  Red  clover 
and  Crimson  clover  have  been  cut  for  hay.  The 
chief  work  and  difficulty  Is  to  get  the  se*"i  bed  in 
the  proper  condition.  When  this  is  done  together 
with  liming  and  Inoculation  on  a  soil  that  Is  fairly 
fertile,  good  results  may  bo  expected  nine  cases  out 
of  ten. 

Very  often  stable  manure  Is  used  to  fertilize  the 
alfalfa  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply 
the  manure  to  the  land  just  after  It  is  plowed  and 
then  thoroughly  disk  It  in.  As  manure  generally 
carries  considerable  weed  seeds  it  Is  necessary  to 
apply  It  early  so  as  to  allow  these  seeds  to  germinate 
and  be  killed  by  the  subsequent  harrowings. 

Alfalfa  is  becoming  more  generally  used  each  year 
In  sections  where  It  was  thought  formerly  that  the 
crop  would  not  grow  satisfactorily  and  on  soil  that 
ranges  in  texture  from  almost  pure  sand  to  stiff  clays. 
Its  increasing  value  as  a  feed,  due  to  the  high  price 
of  other  feed   stuffs,   should  cause   every   farmer  to 


J^ramya  lihm  thmtm  arm  alway  in  dmmanJ  whtn  buttmrfat  it  wantmd 
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give  this  subject  careful  consideration.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  well  started  will  produce  as  much  feed  in  a 
year  as  three  acres  of  good  clover  and  timothy. 

PLANNING   FOB  GREEN   MANURE  CROPS.  x* 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  seeding  green 
manure  crops  or  crops  suitable  for  early  spring  pas- 
ture. We  often  get  letters  from  men  asking  what 
they  may  sow  early  In  the  spring  to  provide  forage 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months.  It 
Is  almost  Ipipossible  to  sow  any  crop  early  enough 
in  the  spring  to  provide  an  abundance  of  feed  at 
the  time  it  is  needed.  The  beet  way  is  to  plan  to 
seed  8om6  crop  In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  so 
that  It  will  be  ready  to  resume  growth  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  begins  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  carry 
out  such  a  scheme  of  cropping  It  Is  necessary  to  plan 
ahead  several  months.  * 

In  the  case  of  a  crop  for  green  manure  one  should 
decide  whether  he  shall  sow  a  cover  crop  In  the  com 
'  Very  often  the  grower  prefers  to  plow  his  land  early     at  the  last  cultivation,  or  if  wheat  is  to  be  followed  ^ 
enough  In  the  spring  to  allow  the  seeds  to  germinate     by  a  fall  sown  crop  and  is  not  seeded  to  Red  clover. 


and  be  destroyed  by  repeated  harrowings  and  culti- 
vations. This,  however,  is  a  useless  expense,  as  a 
crop  of  potatoes  may  easily  precede  alfalfa. 

Ground  limestone  has  become  more  largely  used 
to  sweeten  the  soil  for  alfalfa.  This  material  should 
be  applied  several  weeks  before  seeding,  and  it  is 
^1  to  distribute  the  limestone  soon  after  the  land 


whether  it  will  pay  to  turn  this  land  and  seed  to 
cowpeas  to  be  turned  under  for  wheat  agahi  in  the 
fall.  In  many  cases  com  and  tomatoes  may  be  seeded 
to  Crimson  clover  In  late  July  and  make  an  excel- 
lent stand  for  a  green  manure  crop.  However,  seed 
must  be  purchased  In  time  to  make  the  seeding  at  the 
proper  period,  otherwise  the  results  may  be  poor.    Our 


fs  plowed.    Then  the  repeated  harrowings  thoroughly    experience  has  been  that  many  of  the  failures  to  get 
Incorporate  It  with  the  soil.    No  matter  what  form  of  i^ .-.-^ ^mx 


Auto  Trucks  Help  Farmers 

•      JOHN  DAY 

IN  tho  territory  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore  Union 
Stock  Yards,  the  motor  truck  is  playing  an  im- 
portant part  at  the  present  time  in  expediting  the 
movement  of  fat  live  stock  to  market.  With  the  mar- 
ket value  of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  abnormally  high, 
It  is  imperative  that  every  shipper  exert  maximum 
effort  to  reduce  his  losses  in  transit  to  a  minimum. 
Ono  effective  way  of  attaining  this  ambition  is  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  motor  truck  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  A  number  of  local  buy- 
ers an^  large  scale  shippers  have  purchased  motor 
trucks  which  they  are  using  daily  to  haul  live  sto(  k 
which  they  buy  In  the  country  to  the  city  market. 
They  maintain  where  they  are  located,  distances 
which  are  not  prohibitive^  for  motor  use  from  the 
market,  that  they  can  realize  a  marked  Increase  in 
net  profit  by  using  the  motor  In  preference  to  the  rail- 
road  car  for  shipment  ^here  they  do  not  buy  in  car- 
lot  quantities. 

Philadelphia  stock  dealers  and  butchers  are  making 
efficient  use  of  truck  service  In  conveying  their  livo 
stock  from  the  country  to  the  city.  The  same  is  true 
around  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  stock  yards  where  recently 
the  motor  truck  is  coming  Into  its  own  as  a  tip-top 
carrier.  Pittsburgh  trade  has  utilized  truck  se,rvioe 
for  a  long  time,  being  among  the  pioneers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  facility,  while  shippers  to  the  Wash- 
ingrton,  D.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  live  stock  markets 

are  availing  themselves 
more  and  more  of  the  auto 
services. 

Effective  the  first  week 
in  May  the,  post  office  de- 
partment instituted  auto 
postal  service  over  three 
routes  Into  outlying  sco 
tions  of  Virginia,  the 
country  terminal  in  ea<  h 
case  being  approximately 
fifty  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. One  route  extends 
from  Leesburg,  Va.,  to 
Washington ;  another 
leads  from  Middleburg  to 
the  National  Capital  while 
the  other  traverses  the 
section  from  CenterviUe, 
Va.,  via  Alexandria  to 
Washington.  Such  farm 
produce  as  eggs,  poultry, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  meat 
products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables Is  transported 
directly  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  consumers  at  par- 
cel pOst  rates. 

In  the  trip  from  the  city 
to  the  country^  supplies 
will  be  carried  to  the 
farmers  which  the  countrymen  can  order  by  mail, 
wire  or  telephone;  facilities  in  the  way  of  a  Wash- 
ington manager  having  been  provided  for  the  servlto, 
one  of  the  duties  of  this  manager  being  to  accept  and 
fill  country  telephone  orders.  An  appointee  of  the 
Food  Commission  has  been  delegated  to  round  up 
trade  among  the  hotels,  restaurants^  clubs  and  private 
trade  to  handle  the  produce  brought  in  by  an  auto 
postal  service.  If  adequate  city  buyers  are  not  found 
to  handle  all  the  produce  it  is  possible  that  some  such 
scheme  as  a  small  cannery  may  be  tested  out  to  caro 
for  the  over  supply  of  food  products.  The  success 
of  the  auto  postal  service  in  other"  sections  of  tho 
country  is  indicative  of  future  intimate  relationship 
and  valuable  direct  dealing  between  Washington  con- 
sumers and   Virginia  producers. 

The  poultiy  associations  of  Millrllle,  Vineland  and 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  the  great  producers  of 
white  eggs  for  the  New  York  market,  recently  solved 
their  transportation  difficulties  with  a  motor  truck. 
The  first  shipment  from  this  district  was  recently 
made  without  the  loss  of  a  single  egg  and  it  is  planned 
now  to  operate  the  truck  three  times  a  week. '  The 
distance  to  the  New  York  market  is  140  miles  and  it 
required  only  15  hours  for  delivery  from  the  shipper 
tc  the  wholesaler,  a  great  deal  better  time  than  is 
possible  now  for  express  shipments  between  the  same 
parties.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  is  a  record 
motor  haul  for  oggs,  but  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  soon 
be  broken  and  many  similar  egg  routs  established. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Cong 
ress  which  embodied  a  new  and  much  improved 
postal  savings  system  and  which  had  as  its  object,  in 
the  words  of  Jts  author,  the  "unshackling  of  the 
postal  savings  bank."  The  bill  died  in  committee,  we 
belieTe,  in  two  consecutive  Congresses  and  there  wsa 
considerable  comment,  especially  (rom  rural  sections, 
to  the  effect  that  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  people 
were  getting  "a  raw  deal"  in  tbe  smothering  of 
this  measure. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  bill  provided 
that  the  postarsavings  banks  should  Issue  certificates 
in  fixed  small  amounts  which,  while  they  would  be 
readily  negotiable,  should  at  the  sajpe  time  bear  inter- 
est at  a  substantial  rate.  Those  who  mourned  the 
bill  which  "died  a'boming"  certainly  should  appre- 
ciate that  the  Oovertiment  has  made  good  now  with 
negotiable  Savings  Certificates  which  fill  the  bill  com- 
pletely—-War  Savings  Stamps — and  moreover,  havo 
gone  the  proposition  one  better  and  provided  them 
with  "little  brothers"— Thrift  Stamps! 

Wonderful  thinfja  these  War  Savings  Stamps! 
They  not  only  place  in  our  Uncle  Sam's  bands  our 
surplus  money  for  his  use  in  winning  the  war — and 
in  this  employment  insure  our  future,  their  own 
future  and  the  future  of  all  our  other  property — but 
they  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which  we  may 
build  our  fortunes.  The  quarters  we  squeeze  out 
to  put  in  Thrift  Stamps  and  the  dollars  we  manage 
to  spare  for  War  Savings  Stamps,  growing,  growing 
all  the  time  by, the  accumulation  and  compoundint; 
of  that  substantial  four  percent  interest,  and  added 
to  consistently  and  conscientiously  as  wf  can  make 
opportunity,  will  sooiT  assume  the  proportions  of 
that  first  hundred  or  thousand  dollars  which  flnan 
ciers  tell  us  is  tke  hardest  step  in  the  climb  to 
fortune;  will  send  the  boy  through  college  or  pro- 
ride  the  advantages  we  think  our  'daughter  should 
have;  will  pay  off  the  mortgage  or  make  the  improve- 
ment in  our  plant  which  it  so  much  needs. 

And  what  will  they  do  to  win  the  war?  They'll 
pay  the  wage  of  the  man  who  fights  our  battles, 
they'll  provide  him  with  a  gun  and  fill  his  belt  with 
the  ammunition  to  stop  the  Hun;  they'll  furnish  the 
powder  for  the  big  gunt  which  clear  the  way  for  him 
to  "go  over  the  top"  and  provide  the  food,  the  cloth- 
ing and  the  assurance  that  he  is  heartily  backed  up 
at  home,  that  will  send  him  into  the  charge  with  the 
(ourage,  strength  and  determination  to  crush  the 
Boche  and  open  the  road  to  Berlin! 

Buy  War  Savings  Stamps,  friends — vou  can't  over- 
huy!  They've  got  it  all  over  any  other  savings 
scheme  ever  invented.  They  are  safer  than  any 
Savings  Bank — and  at  the  same  time  they  pay  higher 
interest  than  the  best  Savings  Banks.  They  draw 
interest  from  the  day  you  buy  them  and  yet  you  can 
cash  them  In,  with  Interest  to  dste,  at  any  time  you 


need  the  money — no  two   week's  notice — not  even  a 
day's  notice! 

And-  every  War  Savings  Stamp  you  own  is  the 
evidence  of  your  patriotism — the  greater  the  number 
of  stamps  In  proportion  to  your  means  the  stronger 
your  patriotism.  For  every  stamp  is  a  stroke  for 
freedom  and  safety  and  decency — against  Kaiserism. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Canning  to  Can  the  Kaiser 

e 

ONE  billion  five  hundred  million  quarts  of  home 
canned  foods  for  1918  seems  like  a  high  goal 
set  for  the  nation,  until  we  realize  that  last  year 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  quarts  were  "put  up." 
Then,  too,  there  are  three  thousand  home-<lemon8tra 
tion  agents  and  leaders  in  boys'  a^d  girls'  club  work 
actively  teaching  this  nation  how  to  can.  Adding 
to  these  the  thousands  of  housewives  who  practiced 
canning  long  before  it  became  so  popular  and  ^patri- 
otic,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  limit  this  year 
will  only  be  the  number  of  empty  jars  on  hand  to  fill. 

The  Federal  Food  Administration  has  told  us  that 
there  will  be  suthcient  sugar  for  home  canning  this 
year;  the  only  requirement  being  that  a  statement 
must  be  signed  agreeing  to  use  the  sugar  only  for  that 
purpose.  Local  regulations  governing  the  maximum 
amount  of  sugar  allowed  to  individuals  for  canning 
during  the  season  are  made  by  the  State  Food  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Turning  to  the  commercial  canneries,  we  find  from 
reports  up  to  June  3.  that  their  contracted  acreages 
of  peas,  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes  are  slightly  larger 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  increase,  however, 
is  in  the  west  and  middle  west.  Labor  conditions 
due  to  the  numerous  manufacturing  centers  In  the 
east  are  thought  to  be  largely  responsible  for  this 
showing.  For  instance,  In  -New  York  state  the 
contracted  average  of  beans  and  sweet  corn  is  five 
percent  lower  than  last  year,  while  the  pea  acreage 
shows  a  falling  off  of  seven  percent  and  the  tomato 
acreage  15  percent.  National  acreages  on  the  other 
hand  show  an  increase  of  one  percent  for  sweet  corn, 
three  percent  for  peas,  four  percent  for  tomatoes  and 
seven  percent  for  snap  beans. 

Advertising  to  Sell  Vegetables 

PHILADELPHIA,  with  its  population  pf  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  and  315.000  dwellings, 
is  alwut  to  have  tried  upon  it  an  experiment  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  locally  grown  vegetables. 
Some  of  the  best  market  gardens  in  the  world  are 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  but  many  people  have 
come  to  use  food  products  brought  from  a  distance 
rather  than  those  on  the  local  markets.  For 
this  reason,  at  a  recent  combined  meeting  of  vege- 
table growers  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  commissionmen  and  the  seedsmen,  $26,000  was 
sutwcribed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  vegetables. 
It  is  probable  that  this  amount  will  be  duplicated  and 
the  money  will  be  used  for  exploiting  the  virtues  of 
the  home  grown  products  through  the  newspapers, 
together  with  dealers'  and  grocers'  helps.  The  plan 
haa  been  suggested  for  some  time  by  W.  F.  Therkild- 
soi^  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  advertising  men. 
and  is  similar  to  one  which  he  introduced  success- 
fully in  New  York  for  selling  flowers.  ^ 

Mail  by  Aeroplane  Now  a  Reality 

SOMETIME  ago  we  had  a  short  editorial  on  the 
possibility  of  deliverftig  mail  on  the  rural  routes 
by  airplane  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  thousands 
of  planee  made  for  war  use.  Possibly  you  smiled 
as  you  read  it  and  passed  it  by  as  a  flight  of  fancy. 
Now,  however,  we  can  report  the  result  of  one  month's 
aerial  mail  service  between  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  Five  and  a  half  tons  of  mail  have 
been  cariled  by  this  new  service  and  the  planes  have 
covered  more  than  11,000  miles  in  a  total  of  158  hours 
In  the  air.  We  know  that  their  daily  flights  in  each 
direction  are  npt  the  novelty  they  were  one  month 
ago  and  the  audible  buzz  which  they  make  is  no 
longer  the  signal  for  everybody  to  stop  work  and 
gaze  skyward  for  ten  minutes.  It  Is  met  merely 
with  the  remark,  "there  goes  the  mall."  The  aver- 
age speed  of  the  planes  through  all  kinds  of  weather 
was  a  little  better  than  70  miles  an  hour.  One  of  the 
pilots  has  to  his  credit  20  perfect  flights  of  130  miles, 
never  having  to  stop  en  route,  and  without  damaging 
a  plane. 

Such  is  a  proof  that  "the  world  do  move,"  and  their 
extended  use  when  peace  comes  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time.     Already  the  department  la  considering  a  r»> 


Uuctiou  in  the  present  letter  rate  for  this  service,  24 
cents  an  ounce,  because  the  venture  ha.s  proved  prac- 
tical and  the  capacity  of  the  machines  is  not  being 
fully  utilized. 

Looking  for  a  Good  Boy  ? 

I^OUR  groups  of  high  school  boys,  totaling  more 
r  than  1200,  have  been  given  an  intensive  two 
weeks  training  course  for  farm  work  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  since  May  1.  From  reports  com- 
ing bat;k  to  the  authorities  from  farmers  who  em- 
ployed the  first  boys  turned  out,  it  is  proved  beyond  - 
a  doubt  that  this  work  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Speaking  the  other  day  with  some  of  the  In- 
structors at  the  college,  we  learned  that  at  the  start 
considerable  pessimism  prevailed  regarding  the  pro. 
ject,  but  now  only  optimism  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
It  is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  a  city  high  school 
boy  can  be  made  an  experienced  farm  hand  in  two 
weeks  training,  but  he  does  learn  a  lot  oi  things  he 
did  not  know  before  and  not  at  his  ovmi  risk  or 
the  expense  of  his  employer.  Another  side  not  always 
considered.  Is  that  the  college  learns  a  great  deal  • 
regarding  the  boy,  especially  his  adaptability,  and 
no  small  part  in  the  success  of  the  boys  who  go 
out  Is  due  to  this  fact. 

Any  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  who  could  use 
a  boy  of  this  kind  can  get  full  particulars  of  the 
work  by  writing  to  State  College  or  conferring  with 
their  county  agent. 

A  National  Milk  Show 

THE  first  national  milk  show  recently,  held  in 
New  York  City  waa  such  a  success  th:it  plans 
are  already  under  way  for  another  one  next  year. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on  this 
year's  show  and  even  the  casual  visitor  could  not 
help  being  impressed  by  the  educational  features  pre- 
sented. The  main  idea  was  to  impress  the  con- 
-sumers  with  the  magnitude,  importance  and  depend- 
ence of  American  agriculture  on  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  great  food  value  of  milk.  During  1917.  New 
York  City  consumed  approximately  24,660,130  forty 
quart  cans  of  milk.  This  number  is  increasing 
each  year  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  -  the 
population  is  increasing.  It  1»  hoped  by  the  Dairy- 
mens'  League  and  the  city  milk  distributors,  both 
of  whom  wore  substantial  financial  contributors  to 
the  show,  that  It  may  l)e  the  means  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  this  necessary  form  of  food. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Home  bakers  who  say  they  do  not  know  what  to 
substitute  In  place  of  wheat  flour,  should  get  % 
copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  955.  "Use  of  Wheat 
Flour  Substitutes  in  Baking."  It  contains  22  pages 
and  gives  many  valuable  recipes  with  complete  de- 
tails for  making  yeast  breads,  hot  breads  and  pastry. 

Our  readers  in  Maryland,  Vlrgrinia.  West  Virginia 
and  southward  where  apple  bitter-rot  is  a  serious 
orchard  disease,  will  be  interested  In  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  938,  which  treats  of  bitter-rot  and  Its  con- 
trol. It  Is  well  illustrated  and  gives  the  latest  infor- 
mation  regarding  this  disease. 

"The  Community  Fair."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  870. 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for  starting  and 
successfully  holding  these  miniature  county  fairs 
which  are  doing  so  mu(^  throughout  the  nation  to 
bring  the  country   peope   closer  together. 

Three  bulletins  of  Interest  at  this  time  are:  ''Con- 
trol of  the  Melon  Aphis. "  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  914; 
"Common  White  Grubs,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  940 
and  "The  Com  Roo^aphi8  and  Methods  of  Control- 
ling It."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  891.  From  their  titles 
the  contents  of  these  bulletins  can  be  readilf  ascer- 
tained and  they  are  abundantly  illustrated. 

Marketing  butter  and  cheese  by  parcel  post  Is 
fully  discussed  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  939.  These 
two  dairy  products  are  especially  fltted  for  postal 
marketing  and  several  suscessful  ways  of  doing  It 
are  described  and  Illustrated  in  this  12  page  bulletin. 

"Sweet  Potato  Storage."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  970, 
gives  complete  dire<-tions  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  suitable  buildings  to  conserve  this 
valuable  food  crop.  It  also  tells  how  abandoned 
buildings  may  be  utilized. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained tree  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Apiculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Growing  Poultry  According  to  Rule 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Hardly  could  we  expect  a  machinist 
10  build  an  engine  by  guess — to  insure 
the  fitting  together  of  all  the  parts  that 
make  up  the  whole,  measurement  after 
measurement,  thousands  of  times  re- 
peated, is  necessary  to  secure  accurate 
performiance  of  the  completed  product. 
Exactly  to  the  contrary  the  chicken 
raiser  does  nothing,  as  a  rule,  that  will 
produce  desired  results  during  the  mak- 
ing of  egg  producing  machines.  Pro- 
vided poultry  production  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sei^timental  accomplish- 
ment, the  mere  creation  of  a  living  thing 
of  unknown  value,  of  uncertainty  of  per- 
formance, then  accuracy  has  ho  part  in 
the  making  of  layers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  long  experi- 
enced, the  straight-eyed  observer  with 
well  developed  powers  of  mental  photo- 
graphy, recognizes  progress  at  a  glance — 
the  majority  of  these  permanent  work- 
ers In  a  specialized  field  have  long  since 
developed  then,  mental  photographic  ex- 
cellence through  the  aid  of  measures, 
weighing  devices  and  scales,  and  can 
pick  to  an  ounce  the  growing  birds. 

Similarly  with  the  machinist,  knowl- 
edge is  power  to  achieve  and  results  are 
successfully  forecasted.  In  the  case  of 
the  machinist  an  engine  is  built  that 
works  and  does  it  successfully  at  a 
given  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  poultry- 
man  with  knowledge  the  chick  hatched 
on  a  selected  date  begins  to  yield  at  the 
time  required  because  the  trained  eye 
detects  faulty  progress  and  corrects  it 
or  prevents  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
difference  between  the  late  maturing 
bird  and  the  bird  coming  into  product- 
iveness at  a  predetermined  moment  is 
the  difference  betv/een  profit  and  loss  or 
success  and  failure. 

To  avoid  failure  and  secure  success  is 
the  natural  objective  in  every  line  of 
endeavor— It  Is  Just  this  objective  which 
inaccuracy  places  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  poultry  producer. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  are  difficult  in 
their  making  and  more  difficult  in  their 
application,  and  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  has  worked  out  a 
set  of  weights  and  ages  for  growing 
birds,  as  follows: 

Rhode  Island  Reds  should  weigb: 
■  Cockerels  Pullets 

At    8  weeks  1  lb.      At    9  weeks  1  lb. 
At  12  weeks  2  lbs.     At  14  weeks  2  lbs. 


At  15  weeks  3  lbs. 
At  19  weeks  4  lbs. 
At  23  weeks  5  lbs. 
At  35  weeks  6  lbs. 

White  Rocks  should,  weigh: 


At  19  weeks  3  lbs. 
At  25  weeks  4  lbs. 


Cockerels 
At  7  weeks  1  lb. 
At  10  weeks  2  lbs. 
At  13  weeks  3  lbs. 
At  15  weeks  4  lbs. 
At  18  weeks  5  lbs. 
At  20  weeks  6  lbs. 
At  24  weeks  7  lbs. 

White  Wyandottes  should  weigh: 


Pullete 
At    8  weeks  1  lb. 
At  12  weeks  2  lbs. 
At  15  weeks  3  lbs. 
At  19  weeks  4  lbs. 
At  23  weeks  5  lbs. 


Pullets 

At     8  weeks  1  lb. 

At  12  weeks  2  lbs. 

At  16  weeks  3  lbs 

At  20  weeks  4  lbs. 

At  25  weeks  5  lbs. 


Cockerels 

At    8  weeks  1  lb. 

At  12  weeks  2  lbs. 

At  15  weeks  3  lbs. 

At  18  weeks  4  lbs. 

At  22  weeks  5  lbs. 

At  24  weeks  6  lbs. 

White  Leghorns  should  weigh: 
CocTcerels  Pullets 

At    8  weeks  1  lb.      At    9  weeks  1  lb. 
At  12  weeks  2  lbs.     At  15  weeks  2  lbs. 
At  14  wks.  2 Mi  lbs.     At  20  wks.  2^^  lbs. 
At  17  weeks  3  lbs.     At  25  weeks  3  lbs. 
At  20  weeks  3V.  lbs. 
At  23  weeks  4  lbs. 

In  co-nnection  with  maturing  layers  by^ 
weight,  cockerels  can  be  marketed  wfien 
they  have  reached  suitable  ages  and 
under  fattening  processes  should  weigh 
more  than  the  tabulated  figures  shown 
for  normal  conditions.  Using  the  tablep 
as  a  base  for  crate  fattening  purposes 
the  efficiency  of  fattening  methods  may 
not  only  be  proved,  if  correct,  they  can 
be  improved  upon  if  not  up  to  the 
standard. 

Altogether  these  tables  will  materi- 
ally aid  the  average  poultryman  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  valuable  assist- 
ance to  beginners.  Time  to  hatch  a 
particular  strain,  feed  system,  environ- 
ment, treatment,  housing,  all  of  these 
things  can  be  prominently  visualized 
through  the  aid  of  the  figures  given. 


Gmr (fen  Queries    .<■"  "'" 

■■  t 

Sqaash  and  Melon  l^Vornia.-^fi.  VV.  H., 

W.  Vo.,  writes  U8i  The  past  several 
years  1  have  planted  the  famous  Hub- 
bard squash  seed,  and  after  they  get  up  and 
begin  to  run  there  is  a  worm  gets  into  the 
root  and  iillls  the  vine.  Now  If  you  would 
answer  through  the  columns  of  yoUr  paper 
and  give  me  a  remedy  for  this  worm  that  de- 
stroys the  squash,  I  would  be  under  lasting 
obligations   to  you.  ^ 

The  eggs  of  the  melon  worm  are  laid 
by  a  pearly  white  moth,  Eudioptis  hyal- 
iniata.  The  larvae  are  a  little  ove-  an 
inch  in  length,  yellowish  green  with 
scattered  hairs.  They  bore  into  the 
stalks  of  corn,  cucumbers,  melons, 
squashes  and  other  plants,  and  are 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  South  as 
the  corn  root  worm.  Spray  the  plant 
well  and  frequently  with  lead  arsenate 
one  pound  of  the  powder  to  30  gallons 
of  water  or  one  pound  of  the  paste  to 
25  gallons  of  water  being  careful  to  get 
the  spray  well  down  about  the  base  of 
the  plants. — W.  F.  M. 


,,  >y*^*j"jJ  '**  Beans — g.  M  M.,  Trenton 
lalls,  N.  Y,,  writes  us:  "Can  you  tell  me 
( f  any  way  to  prevent  beans  from  being 
stung  by  an  Insect,  or  of  treating  tke  beana 
fo  that  they  will  not  develop  If  they  have 
been  stung?  Think  it  must  be  a  weevil  of 
some   Iclnd   that  does  the   mischief." 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  weevils  from  laying  eggs 
in  green  beans.  Packing  the  dry  beans 
in  air  slaked  lime  will  usually  prevent 
their  hatching.  If  any  hatch  out  then 
we  use  carbon  bi-sulfide  to  kill  them. 
The  beans  are  placed  in  close  box  or 
bin  which  can  be  shut  up  tight.  Then 
for  100  bushel;*  pour  a  pint  of  carbon 
bi-sulflde  in  a  pan  and  set  it  on  top  the 
beans  and  close  up.  It  evaporates 
rapidly  and  the  fumes  are  heavier  than 
air  and  will  sink  through  the  mass 
and  kill  every  living  thing  in  it.  Use 
this  chemical  where  there  is  no  fire, 
for  the  fumes  will  explode  even  from  a 
cigar.  Have  no  live  stock  in  the  build- 
ing and  do  not  breathe  any  more  of  it 
than  you  oon  avoid. — W.  F.  M. 


Vineland   Contest   Monthly   Report 

The  production  at  the  end  of  May 
wa«  76,130  eggs,  or  an  average  produc- 
tion to  date  of  31.2  percent.  The  pro- 
duction for  the  month  was  17,546.  a 
production  of   56.6   percent. 

A  table  follows  showing  the  percent 
production  for  the  month  for  each  of 
the  breeds  represented: 

White  Leghorns   67 

Black    Leghorns    61.7 

Buff    Leghorns    53.5 

Columbian    Wyandottes    45.4 

White  Plymouth  Rocks   44.6 

Barred   Plymouth   Rocks    44.2 

Columbian  Plymouth  Roclts 43.5 

White    Wyandottes    43.3 

Rhode  Island*  Reds   38.8 

Buff    Wyandottes    34.2 

Following  is  a  table  which  shows  the 

high    hens    in    each    variety   with   their 

production   for  the  month. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock   26  eggs 

White    Plymouth   Rock    25  eggs 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.. 27  eggs 

White    Wyandotte     27  egrgs 

Columbian    Wyandotte    23  eggs 

Buff    Wyandotte    26  eggs 

Rhode    Island    Red    28  eggs 

White    Leghorn    31  eggs 

Buff   Leghorn    27  eggs 

Black  leghorn    29  eggs 

Capons 
In  certain  sections  of  New  Jersey 
large  numbers  of  capons  are  raised,  at 
a  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  There  are 
a  great  many  advantages  In  the  capon 
over  the  ordinary  roaating  fowl.  He  is 
much  larger,  attains  weight  more  cheap- 
ly, is  always  in  demand  because  of  a 
large  carcass,  and  sells  for  from  10 'to 


12  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  roaster 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

After  cockerels  have  reached  the  age 
of  four  and  one-half  to  five  months  they 
become  quarrelsome,  and  are  hard  to 
keep  in  flocks  of  more  than  four  or  five, 
whereas  capons  can  be  kept  In  large 
flocks  and  are  as  docile  as  a  flock  of 
pullets.  Being  inactive,  they  put  on 
weight  rapidly,  and  ajthough  their  oody 
reaches  an  enormous  size,  they  never 
become   tough. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  caponize  the 
lighter  breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns, 
etc.,  as  the  large  cafcass  can  never  be 
obtained  from  such  fowls.  The  Ameri- 
can type,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Red  and  Wyandotte,  and 
the  Asiatic  type,  such  as  the  Brahma 
and  Langshan,  are  breeds  which  may  be 
caponized   profitably. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  advises  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed 
when  the  birds  are  from  two  to  three 
months  of  age. 


It  is  well  to  use  phosphoric  acid  to 
dust  the  floor  and  dropping  boards  of 
poultry  houses  so  that  the  manure  may 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  acts  as  a  preservative  to 
further  decomposition.  Poultry  manure 
alone  should  not  be  applied  to  crops  that 
are  grown  for  seed  as  the  plants  are 
likely  to  make  too  rank  growth  at  the 
expense  of  the  setting  of  seed  or  fruit. 


Lime  Needed  for  Vegetables 

At  the  meetings  of  the  county  boards 
of  agriculture  in  New  Jorsey  last 
winter,  the  farmers  showed  an  Interest 
in  the  value  of  lime  for  the  production 
of  certain  vegetables.  It  developed  that 
lime  is  indispensable  when  beets,  cab- 
bage, cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  egg- 
plants, lettuce,  onions,  peppers,  spinach 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  on 
a  soil  known  to  be  sour.  Much  vigorous 
protest  against  the  increased  cost  of 
lime  was  heard.  The  specialist  in  vege- 
table growing  for  the  extension  division 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ex- 
plained that  recently  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  lime  has  developed  In  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  dye  stulTs 
and  chemicals.  The  farmers  of  4he 
country  are  now  using  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  lime  demanded  from  the 
manufacturers.  Naturally,  the  In- 
creased demand  for  lime  and  the  scar- 
city of  labor  have  forced  up  the  price, 
as  in  the  case  of  farm  products.  How- 
ever, the  high  price  of  lime  should  not 
prevent  Its  liberal  use  when  the  above- 
named  vegetables  are  to  be  planted  o^ 
sour  soil.  • 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— AdV. 


7^^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


5ow D/»w**.2r -^syssffsri 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
■oil.  Cats  Btalkfl,  does- 
n't puU  like  other  cutters.  Absolutely  no  danger. 
Outm  Fouf  to  Smwmn  Jkei^m  m  Omy 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.      Here  is  what  one 
farmer  says:  Gentlemen:—  Our  ensilatre  corn  was 

very  h»nvy.  Two  men  with  horse  cut  and  loaded 
their  loads  in  from  10  to  16  minutes  each.  Years  be- 
fore it  has  taken  4  to  6  men  to  cut  and  load  the  same 
amount  of  corn.  Our  C'>rn  was  cut  and  loaded  from 
the  cutter,  which  saved  one  handling.  Very  truly. 
PHIL.  W.  PIERCE.       Winchester,  N.  U. 

Sold  DIfoot  to  tho  Fmrmor 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  tellins  all  about  this  la* 
bor-saving  machine;  also  testimonials  of  many  users. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  22  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Fara,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanners'  big  questions 
How  can  lerrow  crops  with  lesshelpt 
How  dig  noutoea  with  fewer  hors^ 
and  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  fro«t  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  -, 

tMiN  AGE  Potato  Digger 

will  diff  your  potatoM  In  two- 
thirds  the  usual  time.  SaVes  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operattd 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  "New 
Way"  Engine.  You  can  stop  the 
DtKger  atul  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Enrlne  la  auirkly  lnt«rchanse*Dle 
for  Iron  A»e  Enslno  Sprayer.  Weaino 
niakA  thr.»A  oth#»r  utvit^m  ow^  of  .^Ki-h 
will  surely  meet  your  condition!  We 
make  a  fall  line  of  potato aachiiMn 
Bend  for  booklet  tooar. 

BatMM»  lir»  Co.,    Bi  l-N.       Grwiloch.  N.J. 


0  K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


**Ara  the  UMlert  EvtrywiMra.'' 

Oar  mar Mn—  mrm  dcaiirned 
Ad  built  to  meet 
all  eonditions  under 
which  tb«y  may  be 
worked.  They  em- 
body every  point  of 
eonitmetloil  which  Ineares  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Seves  tiiB*  in  harvestins  and  saves 
money  on  yoor  crop  of  potatoes. 
Ppp^Make  Inquiry.     Writs  today  for  cor 

■  IIEE  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE.  ETC 
•iTlnff  partieulara  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Une. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINEIIY  COMPANY 

ITBChieago  Av9nu4,  Miwmond,  Indiana 


WITTEKcro-Oil 
ENGINES. 


■Iminedlate 

Factory  SlitpMieit 

2, 8, 4, 6, 8,12,16. 22and  30  h-p.  -  Direct 
from  thu  Larcaat  Bzehiahra  Waitnm  Factory 
in  tha  world,  aalUnc  by  matL  Mooay  Back 
if  Mot  Satisfled  on  mr  new  90  Day  oSer. 
6-Tear  Goaraataa^  Foal  cast  omr  fc>lf  ~ 


osins  keroeana.  Writ*  for  new  booic  (eopy- 
rishtad)  "ItowTa  Jato  Es|iass'*.»riatad  in  colors 
and  folly  IHnstratsd,  showinc  now  I  can  savs 
yoall$  toino— s*U  yoaonpraetieslly  yoor  own  terms 
-Cask,  PsyveBts  er  Mo  Mmmt  Dawa.-Cd.  H.  Witt*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

M470aMa»d  Ave,,  Ksasss  CW^  M 

— 47KipW»ld», WHefcai>li.>s. 


plants  — Best   Everbeartnc     Also 
standard    June  frultinf   varieties. 


STRAWBERRY  .__ 

VFQFTARLF^  ^"  >tlo<)a "  ^t  my  price  on  i>lantii 
■"^■^■■**  sent  by  parcel  post  prepaid, and  spe- 
cial price  ou  IsTxe  orders     C.  B.  FIsM,  »ewell,  N  J 


Get 


r^  For  Yoiir  Empty  Bags 
Don't  throw  away  a  single  bac— 
th«y  ra  worth  otonair  to  yuu.  Frieaa  ' 
way  up  now.  Caah  In  oa  all  yoa  ha< 
Itat  b«  ■■««  yoa  setmir  price* l>«f< 


sotm 
»».We 


hatra. 

lefora 

enikraiitaenMat 

Over  20  yaara  in  boai- 

■jtjranrA  of  a  aquar*  daal 

We    buy    any    quaati^. 

"1 


H  Bat  ba  (lira  vm 

I  libarsl  cradiriS^ 

naa*  ia  yopr  aaaurmiK 
•'tp'    Uine.      Wo    buy    «.■»    quwimy. 
..,"■?'■•"   P"'"!   ""    •'•    •hlptn«»ta  to 
Wt-rtban      I-  ind  out  what  real  natiafac. 
U<>n  i*.    Write  quick,  atatlDa  what  yoQ 


*^S 


have.     Addre_ 

^^WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

«9  Dock  St.        St.  Louia.  Mo. 


PRICES 
tMPry 

Sags 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  p'"*^  »^ywhero 

all  rilt-H.  Neat.t'lean. 
ornaiiirntal.  mnvrn- 
ient,  rlipap.  IaMi  all 
I  ektnn  Made  of 
matal. can't  tplll  or  tip 
over;  will  hot  anil  or 
injureanrthinir 
Oiiarantoed  effeetir*. 
Sold  hy  dealer*.  «r  • 
aant  hjr  axprMi  pra- 
MfortI      NABOLa 


tliat 


Wall  hatehsd.  w«Q  bred,  from  bast  haavy 
•SS  straina  of  Rads.Roeks,  Wyandottes, 
L««homs,  ate.  FREE  BOOK  tails  bow 
I  to  make  mora  money  from  Poaltry. 

W.  r,  UlUrOT,  tea  4,  FNackewa.N.  J. 


200,000  CWcks  fc^rH  J2r«r Vb7«'SS7. 

of    i«atiHtl»Hl    ciiHtomerH  ^everywhere      Write  for  frss 

booklet,     whicli    KlvVfl     proof.     Our    ninth    year. 

siii|)|)ort    by    parcel   poet,   cbarges   prepaid,    to    your 

IKiRtoftire. 

Keyaione  H»t«kary,  Dept,  18,  BlekflsKI,  r*. 


Tiffany's 


Rllver,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  K  C.  Reds.  Barred 
^nnprlAr  rhitf>k«  Roi-^a.  Barron's  Leglioros, 
^■|n:riur  miCRS  Pekin  and  Rmien  DuckllnM. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  Ba7,  PhoenUvllle,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unlimited  qaantltice  at 
market  prices.  Also  Hay.  Poultry  and  all  Produce. 
OIHRR  A  BRO..  393  N.   Front  8t..  PhllsdHphta. 


Special  Prices  on  Chicks  ^Z^^Toci: 

I12.M:  Reds,  113.  per  inn.  Livr  arrival  and  Qf  aU- 

TV    GtTARANTRKD,    HHIPMKMT     VIA     PARCEL    PoBT. 

M,  M.  Masassaavr  4k  C*.,  R.  D.  B..  Prenehtowa,  M.  J. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 


kOmCRH.  tie  DaKaJk     .      *•«»»«    »"«"l»VlU      I  utj 

At*..  BrMkiyR.  R.  f.  J  io  wrItiDg  advertlMm. 


The  Answer  to  the  Farm  Labor  Shortage 


THE  farm  labor  lituation  is  s^out.  And  little  relief  is  in  sight  The 
new  draft  will  take  more  men.  More  horses  and  mules  must  go.  But, 
in  the  face  of  these  handicaps  production  must  be  increased — and  it 
can  be  if  you  adopt  the  right  means. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  shown  the  way  on  thousands  of  farms. 
It  has  successfully  replaced  muscle  with  machinery.  It  has  proved 
itself  the  modem  "Man-of-allrWork." 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  as  much  ground  as  three  good  3-horse 
teams  and  three  menr— eight  to  ten  acres  a  day. 

It  actually  does  the  work  better.  And  it  harrows.  It  plants.  It 
reaps.  It  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  turns  saws,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  road  machinery,  drags  logs,  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  chores 
that  mechanical  power  can  do  about  the  farm.  It  delivers  1 2  horse- 
power at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  But  it  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.     The 

Cleveland  Tractor 

trcTfeis  on  its  own  tracks,  like  the  giant  "tanks"  on  the  l>attlefieUs  of  Europe, 
and  will  go  practically  anywhere.  "With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface 
constantly  on  the  ground,  it  goes  through  mud,  sandi,  clay  and  gumbo  %^thout 
miring,  floundering  or  packing  the  toil.  " 

It  steers  easily — by  the  power  of  its  own  engine, — and  wiH  turn  in  a  twelve- 
foot  drde.  It  is  lo  small  that  i|  can  readily  be  operated  under  and  among  small 
fruit  trees.     It  requires  less  housing  space  than  a  horse. 

RoUin  H.  White,  (he  well-known  engineer,  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 
It  is  built  under  his  supervision — from  the  best  materials.  Geais  and  tracks  arc 
protected  from  dirt  and  mud,  and  are  specially  built  for  long  service. 

Let  this  modem  **  Man-of-aO-Work**  fill  the  gaps  on  your  farm.  Let  it  help  you 
produce  larger  crops,  with  lea  help— and  incidentally  make  greater  profits  for  you. 
Write  us  now  for  detailed  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Qerelaod  dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19015  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world. 
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Summer  Xomforts  for  Livestock 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  Uie  best,  |l.oo  ror  ll>e  wxi  best  and  50  cents  lor  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
pcrl«*ucf  Fool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  thetr  experience  on  the  topic  und>'r  discussion  and 
iuggest  Hut>Jecui  for  future  disuussiuu.    ConuibuUuns  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


■yoi'ir  No.  1247,  July  15. — Farm  Hutter- 
uitikinK.  What  success  do  yuu  have  inuk- 
ing  LutterV  What  are  Its  ndvautagcH  over 
KeJIini^  whole  mllkV  How  do  you  separate 
the  milk  and  churn  the  butter V  If  you 
bave  lately  stopped  making  butter  tell  us 
why. 

Topic  No.  1248,  August  1. — Potato  and 
corn  harvesting  machinery.  What  has 
been  your  experience  with  potato  dir'j'ers 
and  graders  and  com  binders  and  buskers  V 
If  you  have  not  used  these  labor  saving 
tools  maybe  you  can  tell  us  what  success 
your  neighbor  has  had  with  them. 

Topic  No.  1249,  August  ITi. — It  is  still  not 
too   late,   If  you   hurry,   to  build  a  silo  for 


this  year's  corn  crop.  What  "type"  would 
you  recommend?  Boost  the  kind  you  pre- 
fer to  the  limit  but  don't  Icnock  the  others. 


Conditons  t)f  all  kinds  vary  and  what  Is  a 
failure  with  yon  might  be  a  great  success 
with  someone  else. 


C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — Your  ask- 
ing for  articles  telling  what  can  be 
done  to  help  make  the  animals  more 
comfortable  during  the  hot  days  .ap- 
peals to  me  most  strongly.  We  human 
beings  are  often  so  taken  up  with  our 
own  discomforts  when  the  thermometer 
Bears,  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
lower  animals  that  are  serving  us  faith- 
fully and  suffering  quite  as  much  as  we 
are.  First  and  most  important,  water 
to  drink  should  be  provided  at  frequent 
Intervals.  Even  if  a  small  barrel  has 
to  be  hauled  to  the  field  for  the  horses 
It  is  effort  well  spent.  No  animal 
should  be  required  to  go  for  hours  in 
hot  weather  wihout  a  drink.  Nothing 
else  causes  as  much  suffering  as  having 
to  do  without  water, 

A  spray  of  creolin  and  water  is  the  ^     „ 

best  thing  we  ever  found  to  keep  flies  "^^^5^  healing  and  soothing  to  the  irrl- 
off  the  horses  and  cattle.  Applications  ^^^  ^*^  Inflamed  shoulders  of  the 
twice  a  week  will  be  sufllcient,  and  will 


place  over  an  oblong  dish  of  crude  oil 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  hogs  may 
rub  against  the  roller  and  thus  coat 
their  bodies  with  protective  arnf^r 
against  pestilent  fles  and  vermin.  The 
h(»gs  soon  learn  to  use  the  roller.  There 
are  several  commercial  typee  of  hog 
oiler   of   this  sort  on   the  market. 

Fly  repellants  are  valuable  In  that 
the>  keep  the  cows  quiet  during  the 
milking  period  and  where  they  are  ap- 
plied every  day  they  maRe  the  animals 
more  comfortable  during  their  time  on 
pasture. 

The  writer  has  found  that  one  of  the 
b(st  ways  of  maintaining  the  work 
horses  in  the  pink  of  condition  during 
the  summer  heat  when  the  animals  are 
engaged  daily  at  hard  labor  Is  to  sponge 
them  off  each  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
harness  is  removed,  with  a  solution  of 
cccl,  salt  water.  This  attention  only 
takes  three  or  four  minutes  to  the*  horse 
and  is  a  favor  to  the  dumb  brute  which 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  good  condi- 
tion and  ability  to  work  which  will  be 
subsequently  displayed  by  the  animal. 
Furthermore,  in  case  the  shoulders  of 
the  horse  tend  to  gall  ^nd  chaff  during 
hot  weather,  the  most'^efflcient  remedy 
which  the  writer  ever  used  is  called 
white  lotion  and  consists  of  an  equal 
part  mixture  of  sugar  of  lead  and  zinc 
Bulphato  diluted  in  enough  water  to 
make  the  liquid  entirely  soluble.  The 
solution  should  be  applied  each  evening 
after  the  collars  and  harness  are  re- 
moved. Not  only  Is  this  white  lotion 
very   healing  and  soothing  to  the  irrl- 


i« 


repay  many  times  over  in  Increased 
eflBciency  for  the  labor  expended.  How 
a  horse  appreciates  a  sponge  bath  with 
cool  water  after  a  hard  day's  work! 
The  water  should  not  be  too  cold,  so  as 
to  cause  a  chill  Moderately  cool,  It 
will  be  most  gratefully  refreshing  to 
the  animal  and  will  only  take  a  few 
moments  of  time.  We  haVe  always  done 
this  with  both  the  farm  and  driving 
horses,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  a  horse 
likes  a  bath  Just  as  well  as  a  human 
being  does. 

If  natural  shade  and  a  stream  of 
water  are  not  available  for  sheep,  cows, 
etc.,  I  have  seen  artiflclal  shelter  and 
shallow,  concrete  tanks,  partly  filled 
with  water  that  supplied  the  need  most 
admirably.  If  anyone  wishes  to  keep 
live  stock  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
success  he  must  make  use  of  such  meas- 
ures; for  increased  comfort  for  the 
animals  means  increased  income,  as  well 
as  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
knowing  that  your  animals  are  as  com- 
fortable as  you  can  make  them. 


y  D.,  Virginia. — Animal  comfort 
nteans  larger  net  incomes  from  the 
stocks  and  herds  during  the  periods  of 
excessively  warm  summer  weather  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
A  little  extra  time  devoted  to  providing 
a  sanitary  wallow  for  the  hogs,  a  little 
care  In  placing  ice  In  the  car  wherein 
the  porkers  are  conveyed  to  market 
during  the  summer  months,  cow  at- 
tention In  the  way  of  giving  the  dairy 
animals  a  shower  bath  of  fly  repellant 
each  evening  before  milking  as  well  as 
a  sponge  bath  in  cool  salt  water  for  the 
farm  horses  after  the  aniqjals  have  com- 
pleted their  day's  work  are  kindnesses 
which  the  dumb  brutes  will  appreciate 
and  are  servlcee  which  every  stockman 
should  be  anxious  to  perform  for  the 
comfort  of  his  beasts. 

On  the  average  farm  a  concrete  hog 
wallow  Is  rather  costly,  as  a  lule,  but 
It  R  facility  which  the  everyday  farmer 
is  decidedly  slow  in  adding  to  his 
equipment.  However,  a  simple  method 
of  keeping  the  hog  -wallow  fairly  clean 
fa  by  pouring  suflScient  crude  oil  Into 
the  wallow  each  week  to  keep  the  hog 
bath  free  from  lice  and  vermlo  which 
work  against  hog  comfort.  Enough  oil 
should  be  poured  Into  the  pool  'so  that 
a  light  film  of  viscous  oil  may  be  noted 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  home- 
made oiler  may  also  be  provided  when 
the  wallow  is  not  used  by  arranjflng  a 
large  Iron  roller,  which  may  be  o»)fRlned 
tnifm  the  Junk  pile  which  usually  ac- 
con^ulates  on   every   farm,   securely   in 


tired  work  horsefl,  but  It  also  serves  to 
toughen  the  shoulders  of  the  animals. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — In  our  pas- 
ture there  is  a  small  patch  of  woods, 
vith  a  small  stream  running  through 
the  center.  When  this  farm  came  into 
our  possession  about  ten  years  ago, 
there  were  old  trees,  brush  and  stones 
all  over  the  groimd.  We  cut  the  frees 
into  logs  ani  hauled  them  out  into 
the  fl^ld  and  burned  them  and  do^e 
the  same  with  the  brush,  and  hauled 
off  the  stones.  Now  the  woods  makos 
an  ideal  place  for  the  cows  during"  the 
hot  summer  days.  We  use  a  good  com- 
mercial fly  repellant.  We  spray  the 
cows  twice  per  week,  unless  very  heavy 
rains  come,  and  It  keeps  the  flies  off. 
The  only  objection  is,  it  makes  the 
white  on  the  cows  look  dirty,  but  the 
flits  will  not  bother  them,  and  the 
cows  will  give  more  than  enough  milk 
to  pay  for  all  the  trouble  it  takes. 

C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — Summer 
comfort  for  cows  means  shade  trees 
left  in  pasture,  low  bushes  to  brush 
flies  from  sides,  protective  spray  and 
clean,  cool  water.  Sheep  need  a  dark 
stable  for  a  retreat,  dab  of  tar  on  -nos- 
tril to  catch  grub  flies,  cool  water  and 
secure  fold.  Horses  appreciate  walnut 
or  other  bushy  sprig  tucked  in  bridle 
head  band  to  lie  along  neck  and  brush 
flies;  fly  net;  early  trips,  darkened 
ctable  with  window  blind  and  water 
often.  Dogs  and  cats  like  cool  water 
renewed  each  day  In  shade.  Hens  want 
cool  water,  dust  bath,  grit  and  shrubs 
set  around  hen  yard.  In  field  at  day- 
light. 


W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.'  Va:»— We 
have  been  very  successful  with  Duroc 
sv.lne,  having  never  lost  a  single  ani- 
mal by  disease  and  we  attribute  this 
remarkable  record  mostly  to  the  care 
they  receive. 

During  the  summer  our  hogs  are  pro- 
vided with  a  concrete  wallow.  This 
I'asin  Is  shallow  and  Is  connected  with 
a  pipe  from  the  well  pump  and  a  con- 
duit to  let  the  water  drain  from  the 
basin  whenever  desired. 

The  wallow  is  covered,  affording 
ample  shade.  When  the  files  are  bad, 
I  pour  a  quantity  of  crude  petroleum 
Into  the  basin  and  allow  the  swine  to 
wallow  In  this,  which  Is  the  best  fly  re- 
pellant I  have  ever  tried  and  It  kills  the 
lice  also. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  THanrr 
Stamps. 


The 
Better 


Way 


(ffi) 


^HE  FARMER  who  can  get  stable  manure 
to  spread  on  his  fields  this  year  and  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  take  care  of  it  and  spread  it 
properly,  is  losing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
make  his  farm  pay  handsomely.  No  farmer  can 
possibly  raise  too  much  of  any  of  the  staple  crops 
in  these  times.  Increased  acreage  is  pretty  nearly 
out  of  the  question;  labor  atid  power  are  too  hard 
to  get.  There  is  a  better,  easier,  less  expensive  way 
to  grow  bigger  crops.  Save  stable  manure,  add 
phosphate  as  your  soil  requires,  and  spread  it  in  a 
thin,  even  coat  with  a  widespreading 

Low  Com  King,  Cloverleaf,  or" 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 
Begin  rieht  after  harvest  With  one  of  these  machinea, 
and  no  additional  power  or  help,  you  can  increase  immediate 
yields,  and  put  your  soil  in  better  condition  for  future  crops. 
They  are  low,  light  draft,  narrow  box  machines,  each  made 
in  three  handj^  sizes — small,  medium  and  large.  The  entire 
load  is  spread  in  3  to  5  minutes,  in  an  even  coat  that  extends 
well  beyond  the  rear  wheel  tracks.  See  the  machine  at  tht 
local  dealer's  place  of  business  —  or  write  us. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  «-Tr^  USA 

D««ias  McComiick  Alil»aiik««  Osbora* 


tAT: 


Easi|  to  figure  the 

Profits 


i%Vt\\ 


Where  ... 
to  $30.  p«r 


in  W*«t«rn  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  91S. 
i.^---  ^•r  aora  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  10  to 
4S  buahaia  to  tho  aoro  of  St.  whoat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
_     .  .  from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each 

or  secure  some  ofthe  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saakatoh-  "^  -*  ^ 
owan  or  Alborta.  Think  what  you  oan  malio  with  wheat  at 
SI.  a  buohol  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of 
Data,  Barloy  and  Piax.  Mixod  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 
Th«  elimato  ia  hMlthfal  and  •crMsbte.  railway  f acilitiaa  aiecllant.  vood 
■ehoola  and  ehorehac  eonvcnlaot.  Writ*  /or  Utarstiira  and  jwrtieulara  aa 
to  rwlucad  raUway  ratas  to  Sapt.  Immigrstioo,  Ottawa.  CaaMia.  or  to' 

r.  A.  HARRISON. 
210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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'ilBOAcyr- 


600  Rooms 
400  Batht 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 


Broadway,   32d   St,   New  York 

Ono  Block  from  PennsyiTani«'6tation 
Equally     Conrenient    for    Amuaomonta, 
Shopping  or  Businoas      " 

187  Ploafont  Rooms,  %rith  Private  Bath, 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

287  ExcoIUnt  Rooms,  with  PriTato  Bath, 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  AttractiTo  Rooms  from  $1.80 
The  Reataurant  Prices  Are  Most  Moderate 


ask" 

*YDUR 


ANIMAL 


^<«# 


rBohe  &  Meat'WBEM 

F«ntlllxei* 


4>ay  Old  Chicks  for  Sale  ??.trVJ*rt*X 

and  hpairtiy.  Pnrp  hrfrt  and  utility  atock.  Clrrular  fr#o. 
Old  Honeaty  Hatchery.  Dept.  F.  New  Waahlncton.O. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  F^utmt 
In  wrftinc  adrertisem. 


ROOD'N     FOOT    COMrOBT 

la  the  nation 'a  relief  for  painful  fee*.  No  maMer  bow 
tired  Bore  tender,  arhlnv  or  bumlna  they  mar  ^-  '* 
rleanaea  hetter  than  aoap;  aoftena  the  bardeot  cornt. 
rMllnna.  and  <Mitlrle  drawfnc  all  Impurltlea  and  therehy 
rorrerta  prMplration.  rellevlna  tbe  fcrtof  all  laflaas- 
■nation.  Malted  evf>rTwh«ra.  Frieo  2ft  oonta. 
JoHM  L.  Hood,  474  K.  Cllatoa  St.,  Sasi  OsBBft,  9.  '• 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

•  Writton  aopccially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George,  * 

'  founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Robinson 
to  his  good  wife  one  evening  after  Polly 
and  Laddie  had  gone  to  bed,  "that  we 
ought  to  get  a  pony  for  Polly." 

"I  have  been  wondering  what  we 
could  give  the  child  for  her  birthday." 
replied    Mrs.    Robinson. 

•Since  Laddie  has  had  his  bicycle, 
Polly  Is  lost  for  something  to  do  to 
nnuise  herself,*'  continued  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  if  she  had  a. pony  and  a  little  car- 
riage it  would  give  her  lots  of  pleasure. 
I  know  just  where  r  can  get  it  for  her 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

Bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
July  2nd',  Polly  was  up  and  downstairs. 
It  was  her  birthday  and  although  noth- 
ing had  been  said  about  it  the  night  be- 
fore, she  felt  sure  her  mother  would, 
have  a  present  for  her,  she  had  been  so 
good  to  her  since  coming  to  the  farm. 
Imagine  Polly's  surprise,  however,  and 
Laddie's  also,  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  when  Mr.  Robinson  drove  up 
to  the  back  door  In  a  pony  Outfit  for 
Polly.  The  sparkle  in  her  eyes  when 
ehe  saw  it  made  mother  Robinson  cry. 
Why— the  children  could  not  under- 
stand, but  she  told  them  afterwards  it 
was  because  Polly  acted  and  looked  so 
much  like  her  ow*  daughter  when  she 
paw  her  first  pony  outfit  a  few  years 
ago. 

"My!  How  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  this  fine  present?"  exclaimed  Polly. 
"I  can  go  now,  whenever  I  want,  to  see 
Lucy  Simp«on  and  Mildred  Taylor  and 
I  can  go  to  the  store  for  you,  mother, 
up  to  the  cross  roads  and  If  I  want  to 
1  (an  ride  down  to  the  mail,  box  to  see 
If  there  is  anything  for  us." 

"Seems  to  me,"  came  the  favorite  ex- 
piession  of  her  father,  "that  you  will 
have  to  first  learn  to  hitch." 

"I  know  how  to  drive,"  said  Polly, 
Silas  often  lets  me  do  it  when  we  take 
the  cream  to  the  factory." 

"That  is  good,"  commended  her 
father,  "but  it  seems  to  me  you  had  bet- 
ttr  learn  to  hitch  up." 

"I   will  teach   her,"   volunteered   Lad- 
die, only  too   willing  to   do   something 
which  would   give  him   an   opportunity, 
to  handle  the  pony. 

"What  name  are  you  going  to  give 
her?"  asked    Mrs.    Robinson. 

"Think  I  will  call  her  Star,'  "  replied 
Polly^  "because  she  has  such  a  pretty 
^^hite  star  in  her  face. 


"You  might  call  her  'White  Stock- 
ing,' "  suggested  Laddie,  "because  she 
has  white  on  each  leg." 

"Why  not  call  her  just  'Pie'  for  short." 
said  Silas,  who  came  up  at  this  time, 
thinking  about  his  favorite  dessert, 
"because  she  haa  blotches  of  white  on 
her  body  and  that  is  what  we  call  a 
'piebald'  pony. 

Needless  to  say  Polly's  birthday 
p^sed  quickly  for  her.  In  the  after- 
noon her  mother  started  out  with  her 
in  the  pony  car  to  go  to  Simpson's. 
They  went  through  the  old  covered 
bridge  over  the  creek  and  then  up  a  big 
hill  to  the  cross  roads  where  Lucy's 
father  kept  a  store.  Her  surprise  and 
delight  with  the  pony  was  no  less  than 
Polly's  and  while  their'mothers  talked 
a^ut  the  Grange  picnic  the  two  girls 
took  a  ride.  Lucy  was  no  older  than 
Polly,  but  she  had  always  lived  in  the 
countrx  and  was  familiar  with  horses. 
When  Polly  and  her  mother  came 
home,  l.Addie  met  them  at  the  Lam,  so 
he  and  Polly  put  Star  away  while  Mrs. 
Robinson  went  to  the  house  to  see 
about  supper.  When  th«iy  were  at  last 
by  themselves,  Laddie  whispered  the 
Magic  Word  into  Star's  ear. 

"I  have  been  the  pet  of  several  boys 
and  girls  In  my  day,"  said  Star  "and  I 
know  my  relatives  have  made  thousands 
of  children  happy,  but  you  are  the  first 
one  I  ever  knew  to  have  that  word. 
Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"A  fairy  told  me,"  answered  Laddie, 
"and  I  have  used  It  lots  of  times.  What 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  why  you  never 
grew  big  like  Dot  and  Bob?" 

"It  is  because  m^  ancestors  lived 
under  such  hard  conditions,"  said  Star. 
Our  home  was  the  Shetland  Islands, 
about  200  miles  from  Scotland  and 
within  350  miles  of  the  Artie  Circle. 
You  can  imagine  how  rough  and  un- 
productive the  country  must  be  up 
there.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along 
same  as  the  people  did  and  sometimes 
we  even  lived  In  their  huts  and  shared 
their  provisions." 

"You  are  Just  the  right  size  for  do- 
ing tricks."  said  Laddie,  and  since  I  can 
talk  to  you,  I  am  going  to  get  you  to  do 
lots  of  them  and  we  will  surprise  every- 
body." 

"We  certainly  will,"  aflnrmed  Star,  as 
she  started  to  eat  her  oats  and  clean, 
sweet  hay  Laddie  had  put  in  her 
manger. 

{To  he  continued.) 


He  says  he  wants  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  Club. 

We  have  a  new  member  who  says  she 
wants  to  know  our  secret  because  she 
loves  secrets  and  can  always  kee^)  them. 
Her  name  Is  Mildred  Gary  and  she 
lives  In  Ohio.  Now  that  you  know  the 
secret,  Mildred,  how  do  you  like  it? 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  George 
Kizer's  mother  saying  that  poor  George 
has  been  very  sick  with  pneumonia  and 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  an  oper- 
ation. He  is  still  there,  and  1  know  it 
would  cheer  him  up  a  lot  If  all  the  boys 
and  girls  would  write  him  nice  letters. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  do  a  real  P.  I.  O. 
act  for  one  of  our  best  members.  Ad- 
dress your  letters  to  George  Klzer.  and 
I  will  fill  In  the  name  of  his  town  In 
New  Jersey  and  forward  them. 

I  hope  you  are  all  enjoying  your  sum- 
mer vacation  and  I  know  you  are  doing 
some    useful    work    mixed    In   with   the 


good  times. 


Your  loving 


Prepare  Now  for  Alfalfa 
and  Green  Manure  Crops 

(Concluded  from  page  230) 

a  Stand  of  Crlmeon  clover  are  due  to 
L'arelessness  In  regard  to  time  of  seed- 
ing. It  Is  often  delayed  on  account  of 
seed  not  being  at  hand. 

The  early  crops   such   as  early   pota- 
toes and  factory  peas  may  be  followed 


by  cow  peas  or  soy  beans,  which  will 
make  a  very  good  crop  of  hay  before  the 
cold  weather.  If  pasture  is  desired 
early  In  the  spring  plans  should  be 
made  for  seeding  a  corn  field  down  to 
rye  some  time  in  early  October  or  pos- 
sibly late  September.  Ry^  may  be  sown 
quite  late  and  still  make  a  fair  pasture 
In  early  spring.  However,  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  the  rye  Is  sown 
early  enough  to  make  a  height  sufficient 
to  pasture  before  cold  weather  comes. 
The  plants  In  this  condition  pass  the 
winter  more  satisfactorily  and  growth 
is  resumed  more  promptly  in  the  early 
I  spring.  It  should  be  a  principle  of  soil 
management  that  none  of  the  land 
should  lie  bare  during  the  winter,  nor 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  In  order  to 
conserve  fertility.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  nitrogen  Is  lost  from  the  soil  by  leav- 
ing a  tilled  field  stand  without  a  crop 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
For  this  reason  the  sowing  of  such 
crops  as  cow  peas,  soy  beans.  Crimson 
clover,  vetch  and  rye  serve  two  pur- 
poses. First,  to  provide  green  manure 
and  possibly  pasture,  and  second,  to 
conserve  the  fertility  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost   by  leaching. 

Plans  should  bo  made  at  once  to  pro- 
vide seed  and  to  sow  some  of  these 
crops  where  possible  and  success  is  as- 
sured if  the  seeding  takes  place  at  the 
proper  time. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

I  have  had  so  many  letters  lately 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  all  that  I 
ani  going  to  devote  my  letter  this  time 
to   telling   about   them. 

Molly  Coate's  sister,  Kathereene.  has 
j«8t  joined  the  Club.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  you,  Kathereene.  and  know  we 
will  become  Just  as  fond  of  you  as  we 
aie  of  Molly.  Why  don't  more  members 
set  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  jpln? 
Molly  writes  us  that  she  has  just  re- 
ceived a  15  War  Savings  SUmp  as  a 
prize  for  making  the  highest  average  in 
her  school.     Isn't  that  perfectly  splen- 

Jessie  Muncaster  has  been  presented 
J^'lth  ten  dollars  In  Thrift  Stamps  for 
having  the  highest  average  in  her 
Grammar  School.  We  all  congratulate 
yoif.  Jessie,  and  know  that  you  would 
rather  have  the  stamps  than  the  medal 
they  awarded  other  years. 

Carlla  L<riler  (Maryland)  says  only 
f*ne  girl  out  of  all  the  P.  I.  O.s  has  writ- 
ten her.  What's  the  matter  girls?  Such 
a  nice  girl  as  Carlla  ought  to  receive  a 
Whole  lot  of  letters. 

Emily  (the  girl  who  forgot  to  sign 
itl  '"**  name  and  address)  suggests 
jhls  as  a  program  for  P.  I.  O.  meetings, 
l^j^st,  sing  America;  second,  salute  the 
*'*«;  third,  talk  over  plans  for  P.  I.  O. 


blanches;  fourth,  arrange  to  carry  out 
the  plans;  fifth,  play  games  or  do  what- 
ever you  want  to  do.  That's  a  good 
piogram.  Can  anyone  suggest  a  better 
one? 

Kathryn  Lohr  (Pennsylvania)  wants 
to  hear  from  some  of  my  nice  nieces. 
Be  sure  to  put  a  three  cent  stamp  on 
your  letter,  write  her  name  on  It  and 
enclose  it  in  an  envelope  to  me  and  I 
will   forward   It  to  her   promptly. 

Ella,  who  lives  In  Maryland  (but  for- 
gets to  sign  her  full  name)  Is  the  first 
one  in  her  school  to  join  ttie  P.  1.  O. 
She  says  "let's  have  a  big  time  In  the 
Club."     We  cerUlnly  will. 

Margaret  Steele,  who  won  the  Flag 
for  telling  the  best  reason  about  being 
proud  of  the  flag,  writes  that  they  made 
$70  at  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Thrift  Stamp  Club. 

Gertrude  Boswell:  If  you  will  ask 
your  sister  to  send  in  her  friend's  name 
I  will  see  that  a  blank  application  for 
joining  the  Club  is  sent  to  her. 

Some  day  Elizabeth  Crowding  is  eoing 
to  write  us  about  birds.  She  Is  watch- 
ing birds  she  says. 

You  have  the  right  spirit.  Carter 
Taylor.  What  do  you  think  of  this, 
boys  and  girls,  Carter  is  so  glad  that 
he  is  with  us  that  he  is  going  to  turn 
to  and  get  us  a  lot  of  now  members. 


CONCRETE 


^•s.*J^ 


Vegetable  Storage  Cellar  Now 

Keep  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
vegetables  fresh  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  Store  them  when  gathered. 
Market  them  when  prices  mean  a  profit 

If  you  own  a  concrete  storage  cellar,  you 
have  not  only  solved  the  problem  of  even 
food  supply  for  yourself  but  have  helped 
greatly  to  solve  it  for  others. 

Build  a  concrete  storage  ceHar  because  concrete 
construction  means  easy  control  of  temperature 
in  storage — and  concrete  is  rotproof.  ratproof, 
•    fireproof,  permanent 

Write  OUT  nearest  office  for  fret  $torage 
cellar   plant    arui  building    imtruciions 
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This  ««  Um  farm  weiB«n's  own  AoxtmxtuMwA—for  them  and  by  th«m.  It  U  devoted  to  tho  dbcuMion  of 
topics  of  OTorydar  iotoroat  to  tho  womon  of  tho  farm  fainiljr.  Th«  Practical  Farmer,  iaritas — aad 
oxpocu— rou  not  only  to  write  jrour  exporioBcea  on  the  topics  under  diaciMaion  but  alao  to  propoee 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pajr  fiftr  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER*  PHILAOELPHIA.  PA. 


Jii-Y  lu. — Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts. 
Tell  lis  some  good  cool  things  to  mnke 
for  dinner  on  a  hot  day,  when  we  expect 
company,  or  to  take  with  us  on  our  out- 
injL^K.  rlease  do  not  write  more  than  250 
words. 

ArursT    1. — Home    made    pickles   nnd    spiced 

J>reKerves.      Tell    us    how    you    make    your 
iivorlte   relishes  for  future   use.      All   ways 
of  conserving  food  without  the  use  of  sugar 


are  in  demand  this  year.  What  new  ways 
have  you  found  V 
AniiRT  \'i. — School  will  soon  be  starting 
again.  Tell  us  how  you  solve  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  children  preseniubly  dressed 
cJiiiJng  these  days  of  rising  prices.  What 
about    their  shoes,   tooV 

G«f  >oar  contri6uf  ton  in  aarly.  If  it  domt  not 
rmaeh  ua  at  Imaat  IS  days  bmform  th»  data  of 
i»»um,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


Proved  Ways  of  Using  Less  Sugar 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va. — One  way 

of  saving  sugar  in  preserving  time  is 
to  substitute  honey  and  corn  syrup. 
Honey  may  be  successfully  substituted 
In  many  ways.  To  preserve  cherries 
take  four  pounds  of  cherries  and  one 
pint  of  red  currants.  Make  a  syrup  of 
two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of 
Byrup  (the  light  colored  preferred),  mix 
the  syrup  and  sugar  together  and  let 
come  to  a  boil.  Skim  carefully,  then 
add  the  cherries  and  currants  and  boll 
ten^  minutes.  They  are  very  nice  as  the 
syrup  helps  to  preserve.  As  pears  are 
not  a  very  acid  fruit,  com  syrup  and 
s.  little  honey  will  make  as  good  pre- 
served pears  as  sugar  alone.  Take  a 
quart  of  syrup  and  one  pint  of  steamed 
honey.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
add  the  fruit  which  has  been  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Boll  all  together 
till  soft,  then  seal.  Xtie  honey  glvee  it 
a  delicious  flavor. 


lemon  and  ginger  will  give  it  a  fine 
flavor.  When  the  syrup  with  tho  lemons 
and  ginger  root  in  has  bollad  fifteen 
minutes,  add  the  cocked  citron,  let  all 
cook  together  about  fifteen  minutes; 
fill  the  jars  with  the  citron,  pour  over 
the  hot  syrup  and  seal  tight. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
Neither  honey  nor  corn  syrup  is  avail- 
able here  in  western  New  York,  to  any 
extent,  but  we  do  use  maple  very  ad- 
vantageously. For  canning  pears  it  is 
far  better  than  cane  sugar,  and  plums 
become  a  rare  delicacy  preserved  in 
maple  syrup.  Being  so  much  sweeter 
and  80  exquisitely  flavored,  it  is  ideal 
for  any  fruit  having  a  tendency  to  be 
Bour  or  insipid.  Thus  a  cheap  fruit,  pre- 
served in  maple  syrup,  takes  on  a  pe- 
culiar richness  all  its  own.  A  flne  con- 
serve consists  of  equal  parts  red  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries,  maple  syrup 
to  taste,  a  few  apples  if  desired  and  the 
whole  cooked  till  thick  and  placed  In 
Jelly  glasses  like  Jelly. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— 
Imade  all  my  Jellies  last  year  with  three- 
quarter  cup  of  sugar  to  one  of  Juice 
and  found  they  were  finer  than  I  ever 
made  with  equal  quantities  of  sugar. 
I  think  everybody  ought  to  know  It. 
One-half  cup  of  sugar  to  one  of  fruit 
(or  Jam  was  enoiigh,  unless  very  acid, 
when  I  used  a  little  more  according  to 
taste.  One  of  the  best  preserves  I  made 
was  "pear  chips."  Take  eight  pounds 
sliced  pears  and  five  pounds  granulated 
sugar.  Boil  four  lemons  whole  In  pint 
of  water  till  soft.  Remove  seeds,  and 
chop  fine  also  a  25  cent  box  full  of 
fnndiod  ginger.  Put  sliced  pears, 
chopped  lemon,  ginger,  sugar  and  water 
in  which  lemons  were  boiled,  over  the 
stove  and  let  it  boil  gently  until  it 
Ihirkens  like  Jam.  Put  in  small  Jars 
and  seal,  or  In  Jelly  glasses. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— I  have 
used  maple  syrup  In  most  kinds  of  can- 
ning with  good  results.  I  can  my  ber- 
ries and  cherries  by  packing  them  Into 
the  jars,  filling  jar  with  maple  syrup 
and  boiling  them  three  to  five  minutes  In 
hot  water  outfit.  Soft  maple  sugar 
makes  fine  sweet  and  mixed  pickles. 

Following  way  makes  cherry  pre- 
serves that  are  excellent.  Stone  and 
etem  cherries.  To  every  pint  of  cher- 
ries allow  one  pint  of  maple  syrup.  Put 
syrup  and  juice  into  kettle,  boll  until 
It  begins  to  thicken,  add  the  cherrloe 
and  cook  very  thick. 


flavor.     It  requires  no  sealing. 

My  friends  and  I  also  And  we  can 
cut  down  on  the  equal  amount  portion 
of  sugar  for  Jellies  with  good 
results.  In  this  section,  quite  a  bit  of 
maple  syrup  is  made  each  spring.  Last 
year  many  housewives  used  it  to 
sweeten  fresh  apple  sauce.  Although  I 
never  tried  it,  I  would  think  it  could 
be  canned  as  easily  as  that  where  can6 
sugar  is  used. 


Mrs.  E.  O.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I 
have  found  that  honey  proves  a  good 
substitute  for  sugar  in  several  things. 
I  often  make  a  delicious  aniao  seed  cake 
where  honey  forms  one-half  the  s  eet- 
ening,  also  a  hoi)ey  filling  for  cake  that 
is  good  and  economical.  I  have  used 
honey  successfully  with  Jams,  but  not 
with  preserves.  This  summer  I  intend 
making  experiments  with  this  bee  pro- 
duct in  an  endeavor  to  further  con- 
serve sugar. 

For  making  a  currant  and  raspberry 
jam,  I  wash,  stem  and  mash  the  fruit. 
Allow  the  proportion  of  one-half 
pound  of  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of 
strained  honey  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 
Put  the  fruit,  one-quarter  of  the  honey 
and  one-quarter  of  the  sugar  in  a  gran- 


ite kettle.  When  it  has  been  boiling 
ten  minutes  add  the  rest  of  the  honuy 
and  sugar.     Liet  boil  until  it  is  thl^k. 


How  Sweet  Is  Syrup? 

A  cup  of  syrup  is  not  as  sweet  a:^  a 
cup  of  sugar  bu^  will  fretiuently  be 
found  sweet  enough.  The  table  below, 
from  the  U.  S.  Food  Administrationi 
gives  the  sweetening  value  of  different 
amounts  of  com  syrup  in  terms  of  8ll^ar 
and  will  be  found  useful  in  ma..ing 
sugar-saving  substitutions  in  your 
recipes. 

One  cup  sugar  ^uals  1  3-5  cup  'om 
syrup;  %  cup  sugar  equals  1  1-5  cup 
corn  syrup;  Ms  cup  sugar  equals  4-5  tup 
corn  syrup;  1  tablespoon  sugar  e<i  laU 
1  3-5  tablespoons  com  syrup. 

Half  syrup  and  half  sugar  gives  btttor 
results  in  cooking  than  all  syrup.  \\  ith 
one  cup  of  syrup  use  one-fourth  cup  less 
liquid. 

The  greatest  losses  to  tomato  rrops 
are  caused  by  different  kinds  of  rots. 
Prevent  the  tomato  fruits  from  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and  spray  frequently 
with  Bordeaux  mljfture. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  direction*  for   malting,  aa  well  as  the  quantity  of  material    required,  aecompanr  aach 

pattern.     Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  aeam  allowing.      WThen  ordering    write    your    namt 

and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  aAl  site  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 

'    each.      Addresa.    •'ASHION  DEPARTMBNT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Since  we  have  not  had  so  much  sugar 
we  have  used  leas  in  making  many  eat- 
ibles  and  sometimes  they  were  much 
better  than  when  more  sugar  wafr  used. 
We  have  had  good  success  In  preserving 
and  canning  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  or  can  of  fruit  than 
is  usually  used,  but  have  never  used 
boney  or  corn  syrup  for  Jam,  preserving 
tr  canning.  The  following  preserve 
recipe  we  make  with  one- fourth  the 
isual  amount  of  sugar  used,  and  visi- 
tors, as  well  as  ourselves,  think  the 
preserves  so  much  nicer  than  when  a 
pound  of  sugrar  was  used  to  a  pound  of 
fruit. 

Select  sound  citrons,  cut  into  slices 
ftalf  an  inch  thick,  pare  and  cut  Into 
fieccs  one-half  inch  square,  weigh  It 
and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  take  a  quar- 
ler  of  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Put 
the  citron  on  to  cook  with  a  quart  of 
m'ater,*cook  till  transparent,  then  re- 
move from  the  kettle  and  drain.  Put 
the  water  that  was  drained  off,  on  to 
\o\\  with  the  weighed  sugar,  two  lem- 
•ns  sliced  thin  and  a  piece  of  gringer 
loot  cracked  up  in  small  pieces.     The 


Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Pa. — Since 
we  have  been  asked  to  conserve  sugar 
we  are  planning  to  make  our  supply  of 
Jams  and  Jellies  for  the  present  year 
with  as  little  sugar  as  possible.  We 
have  succeeded  well  as  to  results  in 
the  following  recipe  in  using  one-half 
corn  syrup.  The  result  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing and"  tasty  rhubarb  Jam  which  is 
also  Inexpensive.  Take  six  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  six  pounds  of  blended  syrup 
(three  pounds  corn  syrup  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar),  two  ounces  of  ginger 
root. 

Peel  the  rhntoarb  and  weigh  after 
peeling.  Cut  into  pieces  two  inches  long 
and  put  into  a  preserving  kettle  with 
blended  syrup  and  ginger,  which  must 
be  bruised  and  tied  In  a  muslin  bag. 
Leave  this  for  three  days,  stirring 
gently  each  day  to  help  dissolve  the 
sugar.  Strain  the  liquor  from  the  fruit 
the  third  day,  boll  and  pour  over  the 
fruit  while  hot.  Let  It  stand  again 
three  days  without  stirring,  then  pour 
all  Into  a  preserving  kettle,  taking  the 
ginger  bag  out  and  boll  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Pour  Into 
clean,  dry  Jars  and  seal.  We  will  try 
other  fruit  and  berries  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  come  Into  the  market. 

Mrs.  B.  B.,  McDonough,  N.  Y.— 
Last  year  blackberries  were  very  plen- 
tiful around  here  and  I  had  lots  of 
help  to  pick- them,  but  sugar  and  cans 
were  almost  unobtainable,  yet  I  put  up 
about  150  qts.  for  my  mother  and  self. 
When  my  cans  were  about  full,  and  I 
could  get  but  a  few  more,  I  put  a  quart 
of  berries  in  each  pint  can.  Of  course 
they  shrink  on  heating  to  allow  this. 
These  were  canned  without  sugar  and 
are  as  fine  and  fresh  as  possible  for 
canned  fruit  to  he.  So  sweet  that  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  is  enough  for  oach 
can  when  used.  Then  I  dried  a  few, 
which  are  excellent  in  place  of  part 
raisins,  etc.  My  preserves  and  Jam 
were  made  toward  the  last^ivhen  ber- 
ries were  sweetest  and  I  used  about 
two  pounds  of  fruit  to  a  pound  of  sugar 
cooking  in  the  usual  way,  that  Is  for 
Jam.  Berries  were  mashed,  sugar 
added  and  cooked  as  quickly  as  possible 
at  about  220  F.,  or  usually  until  a  row 
of  drops  will  form  on  a  spoon  when 
held  lengthwise.  Always  stir  Jam  back 
and  forth  and  around  sides,  but  never 
beat. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y. — Instead  of  using 
equal  amounts  of  sugar  and  rhubarb 
for  conserve,  I  find  It  rather  an  Im- 
provement  to  use  more  raisins  and  dates 
and  less  sugar.  Take  2  pounds  rhubarb, 
1  Vi  punds  sugar.  2  cups  raisins,  Vi 
I)ound  dates,  1  orange,  cook  slowly  un- 
til thick,  cool  and  add  nuts  if  desired. 
I   often   use  butternuts  and   like  their 


HM1« — Ladies'  dreim.     Tut  In  size*  ^'^^ ]., 
40.  and   42   Inches  bunt    measure.      Ijie  *»«'*; 
has  an  inset  Test  and  the  collar  and  revp 
are  cut  In  one.  .      ,.,_. 

HHIO — Ladles-  two-jgored  ^t»ered  --K.rr 
Cut  In  sizes  24,  26,  28.  SO  and  32  In-  ';« 
waist  measure.  A  wide  gtrdle  msy  be  «  "  •> 
with   this  two-gored  skirt.  «    o    ift 

8H19.— (JlrlB^  dress.  Cut  In  slies  8,  h.  i  • 
12  and  14  years.  The  waist  butt(H»s  at  i^^ 
back  and  the  neck  Is  cut  IQ  a  slight  >_«"*,_ 

8824 ladles-     two  gored    skirt.       cm    '' 

slws  24,  26,  28.  .SOand  .32  incnes  ''«>«  °   ,  ,, 
ure.      The   sides  are  extended  down  orer   i' 
hln«    Into   Hqnnre   po«'kets.  «  *   •«   .{-  i 

HHia. — ladles'  liouw   dress.     Cut   H»  ^ 
36.   .38.   40.    42   and   44    Inches  tmst   o»/«*',!  . 
This  dress  has  a  waist  In  aurpllce  style  a.,  i 
a    four-gored   skirt.  ^ 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  ths  number  of  departments  In  The  Practical  Fsrmer.  we  srs  unabis  to  •""•*''*!*  " 
many  patterns  ■■  we  would  like,  therefore,  wenublish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  »'";"T 
a  year,  ■  quarterly  fathion  macazinc  calUd— nBvery  Woman  Her  Own  Dreaamaker  —^'J''^ 
illustratsa  hundred*  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladiss,  mIssM  and  children,  and  tall*  now 
to  maks  all  kinds  of  (armcnts.  The  rsKular  price  of  this  book  Is  10  cents  s  copy,  bnt  ^*  ^^'' 
send  it  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  sans  tlms  that  a  pattsra  is  ordsrsd  we 
..sHU  s«nd  a  eopy  of  the  latest  at  2  cent*  poatpaid.     Addrssa 
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8822 — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  alsea 
;in.  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  front  of  the  waist  has  a  Tiem-at Itched 
hem,  butt'on-trlmmed.  and  a  tiny  roll  collar 
finishes  the  neck. 

8821. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress, 
out  In  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  dress 
has  a  one-piece  skirt. 

8820. — Ladles'  kimona  waist.  Cut  In  size* 
.36,  88,  40,  48  and  44  Inches  nust  measure. 
The  front  of  the  waist  ts  softly  shirred  at 
the  V-neck. 

882S. — Boys'  milt.  Cut  In  sixes  2.  4  and 
0  years.  llie  separate  knickerbockers  are 
shirred  on  elastics  at  the  knees. 

8814 — Olpis'  dress.  Cut  In  sixes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  Is  In  simple 
kimona   style  with   elbow   sleeves. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copyright,  1917.  Irving  Bacheller 


CHAPTER  XII— Continued. 

By  and  by  the  fall  term  of  school 
ended.  Uncle  Peabody  came  down  to 
^r  me  the  day  before  Christmas.  I 
lid  enjoyed  my  work  and  my  life  at 
the  Hackets',  on  the  whole,  but  I  was 
glad  to  be  going  home  again.  My 
im  le  was  In  high  spirits  and  there  were 
Diany  packages  In  the  sleigh. 

•.\  merry  Christmas  to  ye  both  an' 
/lav  the  Lord  love  ye!",  said  Mr.  Hacket 
0!-  he  bade  us  good-by.  "Every  day  our 
timughtfl  wIU  be  going  up  the  hills  to 
vcuir  house." 

As  he  was  tucking  the  blankets 
around  my  feet  old  Nick  Tubbs  came 
zigzagging  up  the  road  from  ihe  tavern. 
"What  stimulation  travels  with  that 
man!"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "He 
might  be  worse,  God  knows.  Reeling 
niinds  are  worse  than  reeling  bodies. 
Poine  men  are  born  drunk  like  our 
ftiind  Colonel  Hand  and  that  kind  is 
beyond  reformation." 

The  bells  rang  merrily  as  we  hurried 
through  the  swamp  fn  the  hard  snow 
paths. 

"We're  going  to  move,"  said  my  uncle 
presently.     "We've  agreed  to -get  out  by 
the  middle  o'  May." 
"How  does  that  happen?"  I  asked, 
"I  settled  with  Grimshaw  and  agreed 
to  go.    If  It  hadnl  'a'  been  for  Wright 
and  Baldwin  we  wouldn't  'a'  got  a  cent. 
They  threatened  to  bid  against  him  at 
the  sale.    So  he  settled.    We're  going  to 
have  a  new  home.    We've  bought  a  hun- 
dred an'  fifty  acres  from  Abe  Leonard. 
Coin'    to    build    a    new    house    in    the 
spring.     It  will  be  nearer  the  village." 
He  playfully  nudged  my  ribs  with  his 
elbow. 

"We've  had  a  little  good  luck,  Bart," 
he  went  on.     "I'll  tell  ye  what  It  is  If 
you  won't  say  anything  about  it. 
I  promised. 


"I  dunno  as  It  would  matter  much," 
he  continued,  "but  I  don't  want  to  do 
any  braggin'.  It  ain't  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  ours,  anyway.  An  old  uncle 
over  in  Vermont  died  three  weeks  ago 
and  left  us  thirty-eight  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  old  Uncle  Ezra  Baynes  o'  Hines- 
burg.  Died  without  a  chick  or  c!»ild. 
Your  aunt  and  me  slipped  down  to  Pots- 
dam an'  took  the  stage  an'  went  over  an' 
got  the  money.  It  was  more  money  than  I 
ever  see  before  in  my  life.  We  put  it  in 
the  bank  In  Potsdam  to  keep  it  out  of 
old  Grimshaw's  hands.  I  wouldn't  trust 
that  man  as  fur  as  you  could-  throw  a 
bull  by  the  tail." 

It  was  a  cold  clear  night  and  when 
we  reached  home  the  new  stove  was 
snapping  with  the  heat  in  its  fire-box 
and  the  pudding  puffing  In  the  pot  and 
old  Shep  dreaming  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner. Aunt  Deel  gave  me  a  hug  at  the 
door.  Shep  barked  and  leaped  to  my 
shoulders. 

"Why,  Bart!  You're  growin'  like  a 
weed — ain't  ye? — ayes  ye  be,"  my  aunt 
said  as  she  stood  and  looked  at  ifie. 
"Set  right  down  here  an'  warm  ye — 
ayes! — I've  done  all  th*e  chores — ayes!" 

How  warm  and  comfortable  wa.s  the 
dear  old  room  with  those  beloved  faces 
in  it,  I  wonder  If  paradise  Itself  can 
seem  more  pleasant  to  me.  I  have  had 
the  best  food  this  world  can  provide  in 
my  time,  but  never  anything  that  I  ate 
with  a  keener  relish  than  the  pudding 
and  milk  and  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese  and  pumpkin  pie  which  Aunt 
Deel  gave  us  that  night. 

Supper  over,  I  wiped  the  dishes 'for 
my  aunt  while  Uncle  Peabody  went  out 
to  feed  and  water  the  horses.  Then 
we  sat  down  in  the  genial  warmth 
while  I  told  the  story  of  my  life  in  "the 
busy  town,"  as  they  called  It.  What 
pride  and  attention  they  gave  me  then! 

Three  days  before  they  had  heard  of 


my  adventure  with  the  flail,  as  to  which 
Mr.  Hacket,  the  district  attorney  and 
myself  had  maintained  the  strictest  re- 
ticence? It  seemed  that  the  deacon  had 
blabbed,  as  they  used  to  say,  regarding 
his  own  brave  part  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings. 

My  fine  clothes  and^  the  story  of  how 

I  hail  come  by  them  taxed  my  ingenuity 

somewhat,  although   not  improperly.     I 

had  to  be  careful  not  to  let  them  know 

I  that  I   had  been  ashamed  of  the  home- 

made    suit.      They,    somehow,    felt    the 

truth  about   it  and  a  little  silence  fol- 

'  lowed  the  story.     Then  Aunt  Deel  drew 

I  her  chair  near  me  and  touched  my  hair 

I  very    gently    and    looked    into    my   face 

'  without  speaking. 

"Ayes!  I  know,"  she  said  presently, 
in  a  kind  of  caressing  tone,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  it.  "They  ain't 
used  to  coarse  homespun  stuff  down 
there  in  the  village.  They  made  fun  o' 
ye — didn't  they.  Bart?" 

"I  don't  care  about  that,"  I  assured 
them.  "  'The  mind's  the  measure  of  the 
man.'  "  I  quoted,  remembering  the  lines 
the  Senator  had   repeated  to  me. 

"That's  sound!"  Uncle  Peabody  ex- 
claimed  with  enthusiasm. 

Aunt  Deel-  took  my  hand  in  hers  and 
surveyed  it  thoughtfully  for  a  moment 
without  speaking. 

"You  ain't  going  to  have  to  suffer 
that  way  no  more,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

I  rose  and  went  to  the  parlor  door. 
"Y^e  mustn't  go  in  there,"  she  warned 
me. 

Delightful  suspicions  came  out  of  the 
warning  and  their  smiles. 

"We're  goin'  to  be  more  comf'table — 
ayes,"  said  Aunt  Deel  as  1  resumed  my 
chair.  "Yer  uncle  thought  we  l)etter  go 
west,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  go  off  so  fur 
an'  leave  mother  an'  father  an'  sister 
Sii«an  an'  all  the  folks  we  loved  layin' 
here  in  the  ground  alone — I  want  to  lay 
down  with  'em  by  an'  by  an'  wait  for 
the  sound  o'  the  trumpet — ayes!  — 
mebbe  it'll  be  for  thousands  o'  years — 
ayes!" 
"You    don't    suppose    their    souls ,  are 


a-sleepin' 
asked. 


there — do     ye?"     my     uncle 


"That's  what  the  Bible  says."  Aunt 
Deel  answered. 

"Wal  the  Bible—?"  Uncle  Peabody 
stopped.  "What  was  in  his  mind  we  may 
only  imagine. 

To  our  astonishment  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

"Hurrah!        It's     merry     Christmas! 
said  Uncle  Peabo<ly  as  he  jumped  to  his 
^feet  and  began  to  sing  of  the  little  Lord 
Jesus. 

We  joined  him  while  he  stood  beating 
time  with  his  right  hand  after  the 
fashion  of  a  singing  master. 

"Off  with  yer  l)oot8.  friend!"  he  ex- 
claimed' when  the  stanza  was  finished* 
"We  don't  have  to  set  up  and  watch  like 
the  shepherds." 

We  drew  our  boots  on, the  chair  round 
with  hands  clasped  over  the  knee — how 
fumiliar  was  tho  process,  and  yet  I 
haven't  seen  it  in  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury! 1  lighted  a  candle  and  scampered 
up-stairs  in  my  stocking  feet.  Uncle  Pea- 
body following  close  and  slapping,  my 
thigh  as  if  my  pace  were  not  fast 
enough  for  him.  In  the  midst  of  our 
Kl(ylarl{ing  the  candle  tumbled  to  the 
floor  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  stove 
and  relight  it. 

How  good  it  seemed  to  e  back  In  the 
old  room  under  the  shingles!  The  heat 
of  the  stove-pipe  had  warmed  its  hos- 
pitaliiy. 

"It's  been  kind  o'  lonaeorae  here."  said 
Uncle  Peabody  as  he  opened  tho  win- 
dow. "I  always  let  the  wind  come  in 
to  keep  m^  company — it  gets  so  warm." 

I  lay  down  between  flannel  sheets  on 
the  old  feather  bed.  What  a  stage  of 
dreams  and  slumbers  it  had  been,  for  it 
was  now  serving  the  third  generation  of 
Bayneses!  The  old  popple  tree  had 
thrown  off  its  tinkling  cymbals  and 
now  the  winter  wind  hissed  and  whistled 
in  its  dark  branches.  Then  the  deep, 
sweet  sleep  of  youth  from  which  it  is  a 
joy  and  a  regret  to  come  back  to  the 
world  again.  I  wish  I  could  know  it 
once  more. 

"Ye  can't  look  at  yer  stockin'  yit," 
said  Aunt  Deel  when  I  came  down- 
stairs about  eight  o'clock,  having  slept 
through  chore  time.    I  remember  It  was 
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DIRECTIONS 

Boil  hdlf  a  can  of  Babbitt's 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  half 
ounce  of  alum*  in  9  gallons  of 
water.  Place  fruit  in  wire  basket 
or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  hot 
solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse 
in  cold  water  twice.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  4  table- 
spoons of  Babbitt's  and  a  pinch 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


THAT'S  the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modem  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It's  the  method  used 
by  the  big  California  fruit  canners  and  it  is  also 

Endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Food  Inspection* 


It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  for 
example,  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 

,  And  you  get  better  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modem  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

Write  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt's  Lye. 
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R.  K.  Double  Tread 
Guaranteed  Tires 

Made  by,  treated  by  and  proven  100  per  cent 
efflcient,  by  a  ■peclal  process.  Double  chain  ■Utch, 
practically  puncture  proof,  and  with  •  guarantee 
that  bacica  up  every  Incb  of  tbem  I 

The  foliowlDK  are  the  Itttla  prioM  et 
our  guaranteed  tirw. 

BlM«  Prloe 

sex4  iiSM 

Mx4H 1>*0 

S6z4H 14.00 

Mx4K 14.60 

rx4H 16.W 


8lM«  Price 

30xS     16.50 

aOxtH 8.S0 

2Zx»)i 9.00 

SSx4     11.60 

34x4     12.00 


We  will  retread  your  old  ttret  by  oar 
improved  proo««a  and  guarauiee  Ibeoi 
at  the  following  pricee: 


Rlsee  Price 

SOxS     16.60 

3oxS)#. 6.80 

32x3>< 7.60 

33x4     900 

84x4      9.00 


Ulxee  Price 

36x4    110.00 

HxA^ 10.60 

86x4)t ji....  11.00 

Mxiii 11.00 

S7X4K ii.ao 

Add  $1.00  to  tko  aboT*  for  Non^ldd  TIfo 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

S37  No.  Broad  SU  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bend  for  de$eriptiv*  booklet  and  price  H»t. 


A  mt  lerent  Kind 
1  of  Used  Car  House 


\  We  mark  our  cars  In  plain  figures— we 
guarantee  satlBfactlon  —  we  don't  mlg- 
repreaent— we  give  you  the  lowest  prices 
possible  to  get— we  give  seryioe  and  satis* 
faction  to  all  our  customers. 

1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  and 
truck  in  iUI8-I7-10  models.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  it  to  you. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  off  press.  Send 
for  It. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'*  Uarg—t  Auto  Dmalmn 

203  N.   Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Sheep  Points      ^ 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

Thi$  i$  the  third  of  a  eeriet  of  articles  written  by  a  man  who  will  tell  of  hie  exptrienee 
with  theep  on  hit  farm  over  a  period  of  yeara. 


THE  SELF-OILma  WmDWLL 

Km  b«coma  so  popoUr  in  ks  finl  tkrao  jroora  that 
ihouaanda  kavo  been  called  foe  to  replaca,  on  thair 
old  towers,  other  makea  of  mills,  aaa  to  raplaca,  at 
aotiaU  cost,  the  taarinc  of  the  eaniai  .^^  M 
Aarmotors,  making  mam  aalf-oU- a.^^^*i 
mg.  Its  encjoaad  motor  1 
kaepa  in  the  oil  an' 
kacpa   out    dual    an' 
rain. The  Splash 
System     const      -    ,     ^ 
floods  erasy  baariM  with  oil  pre- 
ventinc  wear   and   enabling  i 

!St  bi 


instani 


^ id  enabling  tha 

mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreaaa.^ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  .  ,  - 
[>oubUi  Gears  are  oaed.  each  carryinf  half  Um  load 
We  make  Caaolina  Enainaa.  Pumps.  Tanka. 
Water   Supply    Cooda    and    Steal    Frame    Saws. 

Irilt  AUMtTM  9$n  IMt  Twtlflli  IL,  CUm|» 

150- Acre  Farm,  Crops,  $1800 
Borders  River  and  Private  Lake 

stocked  with  11000  trout;  t>oatiti«.  bathlnx.  Hnhlnc; 
•10  acres  (lark  loam  land  (Hvided  Into  Ivvrl.  maohlne- 
workMl  (iplds.  rlvrr,  lake  and  nprlnn-watered  panturr; 
enliiiiatcd  IflOO  cortts  wond,  60.0(io  ft.  timber,  apple 
orchard:  8- room  hoose.  veranda.  41x56  foot  harn.  nllo. 
Ice  house,  rsriiaffe  house,  other  hulldlngs  with  piped 
sprluK  water;  ^  mile  milk  station,  mile  school,  on  im- 
proved road  oonvpnient  to  depot.  2  vlllaife*!.  To  Innure 
qul'lc  sale  owl  nit  to  loes  of  wife  owner  Includes  crops, 
price  only.  |1«10-.  |70<»  down,  ewsy  terms.  All  details 
ps«e  >  Htroiit'ft  HI*  i'MtaloKiie  nt  this  and  othet  farm 
narKstiis.  niRfiv  with  sto<"k.  trM>i«,  growSng  cro|>s  In- 
CliuWil:  riinlliHl  free.  K.  A.STROITT  KAKM  AOKNCY, 
DEFT.  IHW).  (And  Title  Building,  Philadelphia.  Ps. 


I  have  learned  quite  as  much  about 
sheep  through  the  mistakes  I  have 
made  as  In  any  other  way.  I  remember 
when  I  was  new  at  the  business  I  went 
to  look  at  a  ewe  a  neighbor  had  for  sale. 
The  sheep  was  young  and  bright  and 
active,  but  her  wool  was  mixed  through 
and  through  with  white  hair.  I  noticed 
that,  but  did  not  think  anything  par- 
ticular  about  it  then.  When  I  came  to 
sell  her  wool,  however,  I  found  that  it 
would  not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  real 
wool.  The  hair  came  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  flece,  being  rather  longer 
than  the  wool  itself. 

We  did  not  keep  that  sheep  very  long, 
but  we  had  some  lambs  from  her  before 
we  decided  to  let  her  go,  and  every  one 
of  them  had  this  characteristic  of  hairy 
wool.  It  seems  to  me  the  mother  sheep 
must  have  been  of  some  mixed  breed. 
She  almost  made  me  think  of  a  goat  in 
respect  to  her  hair. 

After  that  whenever  I   went  to  buy 
sheep   I   always   took    particular    pains 
to  examine  the  wool  closely:  for  this  is 
a  very  great  essential  in  a  sheep.    I  like 
sheep  that  bear  wool  that  Is  close  and 
oily  in  its  feeling  when  you  open  the 
fleece  and  look  down  into  it.    Good  wool 
has  a  nice,  rich  color,  too.    You  can  al- 
most tell  whether  a  sheep  Is  healthy  by 
the  appearance  of  the  wool  she  bears. 
Then,  too>  wool  should  grow  to  a  good 
length  and  not  have  a  tendency  to  get 
cotted.      Cotted    wool    never    brings    a 
good  price  on  the  market.    As  a  rule  a 
good  time  to  look  at  sheep  with  a  view 
to  buying  them  is  after  the  fleece  has 
gotten     some    length     after     shearing. 
Then  one  may  8e»  what  kind  of  a  lamb 
a  ewe  bears,  which  is  no  small  item  in 
the  value  of  sheep,  especially  for  breed- 
ing purposes.    To  be  the  mother  of  two 
good,  thrifty  lambs  Is  a  thing  that  com- 
mends    itself     to     every      experienced 
sheep  man. 

Unless  one  wishes  to  have  lambs  that 
will  be  partly  grown  in  winter,  the  ram 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  flock  early. 
What  does  early  mean?  Now,  any  time, 
the  sooner  the  better.  The  first  of  No- 
vember is  time  enough  for  lambs  that 
are  to  be  dropped  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  the  fore  part  of  April. 

Often  the  ram  Is  not  treated  very 
well  when  he  is  a  prisoner  waiting  for 
the  time  of  mating.  He  is  permitted  to 
get  poor  in  fleeh  and  otherwise  un- 
thrifty. For  the  best  results  he  should 
be  given  the  best  possible  care.  I  like 
to  give  him  a  field  by  himself,  where 
the  grass  is  plenty,  the  earth  dry  and 
opportunity  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
hot  sunshine  of  late  summer.  He 
should  have  a  bit  of  grain,  particularly 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  and  all 
the  good  water  he  needs  every  day. 

I  have  driven  many  a  mile  to  get  a 
better   ram   for   use   in 


change,,  which  the  sheep  take  to  very 
kindly. 

Some  men  depend  on  the  dew  on  the 
grass  for  water  for  their  sheep.  Never 
do  that.  Think  what  a  vei^  small  por- 
tion of  water  that  would  mean  for  a 
sheep.  Good  water  and  plenty  of  it  is 
an  essential  In  sheep  growing. 

As  it  getd  toward  mating  time  wean 
the  lambs  and  get  the  ewes  up  In  good 
rig.  A  bit  of  grain  will  help  about  it. 
Feed  every  day,  not  much,  but  a  little. 

New  York. 


Lung  Worm  in  Pigs 
The   fact    that   lung   worm    is   much 
more  easily  prevented  than  eradicated 
is  justification  for  a  little  precaution  at 
this   season    of   the    year,    rather   than 
mid-summer,  when  its  results  are  usu- 
ally most  noticeable.     The  lung  worm 
is  a  thread-like  worm  of*  light  brown 
color  ranging  from  %  to  1%  inches  in 
length.     Th«Be  worms  may  infest  pigs 
of  all  ages,  but  are  much  more  serious 
In  young  animals.     The  parasite  gains 
entrance   to    the    bronchial    tubes    and 
lungs    through    the   nasal    track.     The 
symptoms    are    quite    noticeable    when 
young    pigs    are    suffering    from    the 
effects   of    lung   worms.     A    spasmodic 
cough    is    usually    noticed,    especially 
v^hen  the  pigs  leave  their  beds.    Pigs 
may  even  show  a  run-down  runty  con- 
dition as  a  result  of  large  numbers  of 
these  worms  In^the  lungs.    The  cause  Is 
Invariably  attributed  to  pigs  occupying 
unclean    quarters  .  and    drinking    from 
stagnant  pools  or  wallows.     According 
to  the  animal  husbandman  of  the  New 
Jersey    Agricultnral    Experiment    Sta- 
tion,   correcting    siuch    conditions    pre- 
vents   lung    worm    Infestation.      Good 
liberal  feeding  and  plenty  of  range  in 
well-drained  sunny  pastures  are  condi- 
tions under  which  most  pigs  will  out- 
grow this  difllculty.    A  more  practicable 
treatment  for  lung  worm  has  not  been 
successfully  worked  out. 


Cholera  Infection  Carriers 

Pigeons,  sparrows,  crows  and  ^buz- 
zards are  active  hog  cholera  Infection 
carriers,  according  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
Grows  and  buzzards  are  especially 
dangerous  because  of  their  habit  of 
feedfliig  upon  the  carcasses  of  dead 
hogs.  By  smearing  their  bodies  with 
the  blood  or  tissue  Juices,  they  carry 
this  Infectious  material  to  healthy 
hogs  and  set  up  a  Lew  outbreak  of 
cholera.  The  only  eftec4ive  method 
by  which  crows  and  buzzards  can  be 
kept  away  from  the  premises  is  by 
avoiding  those  things  wliich  attract 
them  to  the  place.  Carcasses  or  other 
food  material  should  not  be  left  ex* 
my   flock   than  I  posed  to  them. 


■'Itoa"  Cluster  Metal  Shinslas.  V-Crimp.  Or: 
Kitad.  StandincSeam,  Painted  or  Galrsnised  Kn 
inas,  SldlnssrWaUboard.  Paints,  etc..  direct  to  > 
St  Rock-Bottooi FaetonrPriees.    Positively  great,  t 
offer  srer  made.    W«  Pmf  th*  nvlsM. 

.  Edwards  "Rco"  Metal  Shingles 

eose  Isss;  onUast  thres ordlnaiT roofii.    Nopaintit<Mr 
orrspairs.  Ciqarsiit«edfot,flre.rast.U8htnin8pru»i. 

Fres  Issriiii  Book 

G«t  our  wonderfir.:y 
low  prices  and  fne 
samplss.  WeteUdirirt 
to  you  and  save  you  nil 
in-between  dsaler's 
proQU.   Ask  for  Book 


LDWnHCEO  SMUBEI 

Lowsst  priees  on Jteady-Made 
Eire-Proof  Stael  Garages.  Bet 
w>anyi^aee.  Sand  postal  fftr 
aaraaaBookj^towinjrBtyles. 
TMKWWAKDS  iM>tt.  OO.. 
7l•.7^8Plw■l..  ClsilMMl.>. 


FPEE 

Samples  & 
1  Roofing  Book 


^0SOPBINE 


STOPS 
\IAM£MESS 

from  a  Bone  Spayin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb<Slde  Bone,  or  limilu 
troubles  and  gets  hprte  going  lound 
It  sett  mildly  butomckly  and  good  re* 
suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remov*  tM  hsir  snd  horse  can 
be  worked.  Pkgs  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  telU  how.  $2.  SO  s  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBIN£,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
(or  mankind,  reducet  Painful  Swellingi,  Ea« 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicoie  Veins; 
healf  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    #1. 2S  s  bottle  at  dealers 

or  dellrcred.     tibcrx!  trtx!  bottie  for  lOe  Jttmpi. 

W.  F. YOUNO.  P.  0.  F.,  25Tsswls  tUSOfinsllsld.  MaNi 
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NO    DELAY 

We  have  your  Silo  all  ready 
to  ship  now 
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,    R«ld  Diso  Separator 
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1  lorlMoklst  of  Dairy  SuppUM. 
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'saw    tt    In    The   Practical 
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any  I  had  and  always  found  It  to  pay. 
It  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  think  it  econ- 
omy to  use  a  ram  of  our  own  when 
we  know  that  wa  have  none  worthy  of 
such  service.  That  Is  one  great  trouble 
with  the  sheep  of  this  country.  We 
have  been  breeding  to  poor  rams.  It 
always  works  disaster.  The  best  is 
none  too  good. 

By  clubbing  together  a  few  farmers 
may  get  a  ram  that  is  purebred  and 
high  up  in  quality  for  use.  But  not 
too  large  flocks  should  be  served  in 
this  way.  Also  it  is  well  to  have  the 
lambs  come  at  intervals  in  order  to  get 
the  best   results. 

For  best  results  I  like  to  have  two 
pastures    for    sheep.      Tl)4s    affords    a 


The  dog  likewlee  is  an  Infection 
carrier.  Since  by  nature  he  is  a  meat 
eating  anin)al,  he  feeds  upon*  the  car- 
casses of  dead  hogs  and,  when  bis  im- 
mediate appetite  is  satisfied,  he  almost 
invariably  gathers  up  pieces  of 
diseased  meat  and  carries  them  to  his 
home.  It  is  of  utmost  Importance, 
therefore,  if  cholera  is  in  the  Immediate 
neighborhood,  to  confine  the  dog  and 
undertake  to  prevent  strange  dogs  from 
trespassing  on   the  farm. 

Human  beings  are  carriers  of  Infec- 
tion. The  person  who  understands  the 
possibility  of  infections  on  his  shoes 
and  clothing  will  refrain  from  visiting 
the  hog  lots  of  bis  neighbors  where 
there  are  or  have  been  sick  hogs. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Laree,  heaUhv,  proline.    Bred  and  <^*;'^''^^2t 
andsr  practical  farming  conditions,    fcoonaa 
tiOD  stock  always  fbr  sate.    Address 
AVER  a  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  PluUd«iph»* 

^HAMPSHRES** 

Most  any  ace,  free  circu- 
lar Just  out.  A  lao  register- 
ed Guernsey  bulls  from 
tuberculous  free  herd. 
Locust    Lawn    Farm, 

Bird- In- Hand, 
Box  P.    Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


Berkshires 

8  weeks  old  boars  and  gilts,  subject  to  regtolsr.|l5  eu:  n 

W.  F.  ENDERS 

AAO  Lsike  Avenue.  -     Rocheater.  N.  V- 


From  a  litter  of  »  registered  ■rf«M»l«IiBK J » « •  ^ 
farrows*  March  1.     I  am  selllnn  the  choice  one-* . 

"^^.V.VeS?rlyilAlf.  rerelsa.  re. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  PICS 

Ferrows^  April  leiSi.    flS.ee  ^Y    O 

Summit  Faraia,  Tunkhaniiock.  ra. 


Forage  Crops  for  Sheep 

W.    H.    TOMHAVE. 

Many  farmers  dc^  not  have  an  ade-' 
Qiiate  supply  of  pasture  to  furnish  the 
Deeds  for  all  the  live  stock  kept  on  the 
farm.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  when  perma- 
nent pastures  become  short.  Most  of  the 
mature  breeding  stock  may  be  carried 
through  the  summer  In  fairly  good  con- 
dition, even  though  the  supply  of  grass 
becomes  short  at  some  time.  The 
younger  animals,  especially  lambs, 
should  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  pasture  at  all  times.  This  supply 
of  forage  or  pasture  can  best  be  supplied 
by  providing  separate  fields  of  annual 
forage  crops.  It  can  also  be  provided 
by  the  use  of  second  growth  clover  or  a 
spare  field  of  alfalfa. 

If  annual  forage  crops  are  used  there 
is  no  plant  that  can  be  more  universally 
grown  and   handled  more  economically 
than    Dwarf    Essex    rape.      It    may    be 
seeded  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
or  summer.     The  exact  time  to  seed  it 
will  depend  upon  the  time  that  the  for- 
age is  required.     It  usually  takes  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  up  to  the  time  it  is  ready  to  be 
used.     Land  for  it  should  be  well  pre- 
pared.    If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  give 
the  field  s   liberal   application   of   well 
rotted    barn    yard   manure.     Apply  the 
seed  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  pounds 
per  acre.     It  may  be  seeded  broadcast 
and  harrowed   in  so  that  all   the  seed 
Is  well  covered. 

The  rape  Is  ready  to  be  pastured 
when  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high. 
Care  should  be  exercised  when  the 
lambs  are  first  put  on  this  pasture  that 
they  do  not  consume  too  much  before 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
change.  R  is  good  practice  to  keep 
the  lambs  on  the  old  pasture  during  the 
forenoon  and  /put  them  on  the  lape  in 
the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  forage  they  may 
remain  in  the  field  the  entire  time. 

The  question  of  fencing  is  an  indi- 
vidual problem  and  must  be  handled  to 
nie<  t  the  needs  of  the  particular  case. 
Temporary  woven  wire  fence  may  he 
ustd  an(i  is  probably  the  most  economi- 
cal way  to  handle  the  flock.  Hurdles 
niay  he  used,  but  they  are  usually  more 
expensive  aiul  troublesome  than  a  tem- 
porary fence.  • 

The  use  of  pasture  of  this  kind  not 
only  provides  ample  feed  for  the  lao^bs 
but  is  also  a  means  of  keeping  the 
young  fiock  free  from  internal  partf- 
Bitf^s.  This  is  especially  true  If  the 
fields  are  alternated  from  year  to  year. 
Old  pastures  are  as  a  rule  badly  In- 
fested,  especially  when  the  sheep  are 
crazed  over  a  comparatively  small  ares;. 


Constant  vigilance  is  the  iMice  of 
healthy  calves,  and  the  feeder  must  al- 
ways be  on  the  lookout  for  indications 
of  scouring.  At  the  first  indication  of 
disease  he  should  effect  a  quick  cure, 
before   the   condition    becomes   chronic. 

Where  calves  are  fed  from  the  pall, 
it  is  easy  for  the  feeder  to  watch  tails 
and  hocks  for  Indications  of  scouring. 
As  soon  as  trouble  is  detected,  the  feed 
of  the  calf  should  be  reduced  at  least 
half.  Administer  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
vvarm  milk  by  means  of  a  small  drench- 
ing bottle.  This  will  tend  to  remove 
all  irritating  substances  from  the 
bowels.  Feed  should  then  be  gradually 
restored  to  the  normal  amount,  and  for- 
maldehyde solution  should  be  added  to 
the  milk  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon- 
ful  per  pound  of  milk  fed.  Tl.is  for- 
maldehyde solution  should  be  made  up 
as  follows:  One  part  of  formalin  (40 
percent  solution  -^f  formaldehyde)  to 
31  parts  of  water.  If  prompt  improve- 
ment does  not  follow  this  treatment, 
repeat  the  dose  of  oil,  and  accompany 
it  with  another  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  feed. 

The  most  critical  periods  in  the  life 
of  the  young  calf  are  at  the  age  of  four 
to  six  weeks,  when  the  feed  is  changed 
from  whole  to  skim  milk,  and  six  to 
ten  weeks,  when  the  calf  is  beginning 
to  eat  grain  and  hay. 
Calves  are  always  greedy,  and  for  this 


reason  over-feeding  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  true  particularly  when  alfalfa 
hay  is  being  fed,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
palatable,  and  the  animal  is  apt  to 
gorge  itself  beyond  the  capacity  of  its 
digestive  ability. 


Selling  Cream  versus 
Making  Butter 

(Concluded  from  page  229) 

would  be  practically  impossible  to  get 
it  free  from  the  other  milk  components. 
When  cream  is  churned  there  still  re- 
mains this  close  relationship  between 
the  butterfat  and  some  Of  the  other  milk 
components.  While  the  butterfat  be- 
comes more  united  and  in  a  solid  form 
during  the  churning  process,  it  takes 
up,  or  becomes  more  or  less  closely 
united  physically  with  water  and  curd 
or  casein  which  were  in  the  cream.  Be- 
sides these  substances  there  is  incor- 
porated in  most  butter  enough  salt  to 
give  it  the  d^lred  fiavor. 

Butter  then  is  composed  of  butterfat, 
water,  sftlt  and  curd.  Hence,  more  but- 
ter can  be  made  from  a  given  quantity 
of  butterfat  than  the  amount  of  origi- 
nal butterfat.  In  creamery  practice  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  get  about  one-fifth 
more  butter  than  butterfat.  For  In- 
stance if  100  pounds  of  butterfat  were 
in  a  churning  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  get  about  120  pounds  of  butter.    This 


increase  of  butter  over  butterfat  is 
known  as  "overrun."  This  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  creameryman  4o  pay  more  for  a 
pound  of  4^tterfat  than  the  producer 
of  the  cream  can  get  for  a  pound  of 
butter  made  on  the  farm. 

Every  cream  producer  should  know 
bow  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  cream 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk.  As  an  example,  take 
&  cow  giving  in  one  month  40  gallons 
ol  milk  of  which  four  percent  is  butter- 
fat. It  is  desired  to  find  out  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  that  can  be  obtained  from 
a  month's  yield  of  milk.  First  reduce 
the  gallons  to  pounds,  which  is  done  by 
multiplying  by  8.6.  Thus  40  gallons  of 
milk  will  equal  344  pounds.  There  are 
13.8  pounds  of  butterfat  in  this  milk, 
or  four  percent  of  the  whole.  To  find 
the  quantity  of  cream  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, divide  the  pounds  of  butterfat 
(13.8)  by  the  percentage  of  cream  de- 
sired. With  a  separator  cream  may  be 
separated  at  almost  any  richness  from 
10  percent  to  60  percent,  but  we  will 
suppose  that  a  20  percent  cream  Is  de- 
sired. Then  divide  13.8  by  20,  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  cream,'  and  the 
result,  (69)  will  be  the  pounds  of  20 
percent  cream  to  be  obtained  from  344 
pounds  of  four  percent  milk.  The  69 
pounds  will  be  about  eight  and  a  half 
gallons  of  cream. 


Scours  in  Calves 

The  practice  of  allowing  calves  to  re- 
iQain  with,  their  dams  until  large 
^ough  for  weaning  has  been  proved 
unprofitable  where  there  is  a  market 
for  milk  or  butter  fat.  Consequently 
njost  farmers  who  sell  the  product  of 
their  cows  have  adopted  hand  feedin 
for    raising    calves. 

'The  digestive  organs  of  the  young 
^f  are  adjusted  to  receive  warm  milk 
direct  from«  the  udder  in  small  quan- 
t'tleg  at  short  intervals.  Of  course,  it 
'*  impractical  to  Imitate  such  condi- 
tions when  feeding  by  hand,  but  they 
should  be  duplicated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  scours.  Prevention,  says 
W  H.  Fohrman,  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
'*8e  of  Agriculture,  is  the  best  means 
of  rontrol.  Overfeeding,  Irregular  feed- 
ing, dirty  pails,  cold  milk,  sour  milk,  or 
**'<J  milk  will  cause  trouble, 
^^^'ever,  con  be  avoided. 


LetUndeSamhave  ftie  coal 


Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved  this  summer  in  homes  that 
formerly  used  a  kitchen  range  all  during  the  hot  weather.  These  homes 
are  going  to  use  oil  cook  stoves  so  there  will  be  more  coal  next  winter 
and  therefore  more  for  the  government  Will  your  home  be  one  of  them  ? 
It  should  be. 


NEWP 
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will  be  in  the  majority  of  the^  homes  arid 
there  should  be  one  in  yours.    You  will 
not  only  save  coal— you  will  save  money. 
Kerosene  is  far  cheaper  than  coal.    And 
with  a  New  Perfection  you  can  have  the 
game  good  things  to  eat  and  with  less 
work,  trouble  and  time.    It  doesn't  heat 
up  the  whole  kitchen  like  a  coal  fire 
does,  either.    You  can  regulate  the  heat 
exactly  as  you  want  it.    No  fire  to  fix. 
No  ashes  to  bother  with.    Many  good 
cooks  prefer  to  use  a  New 
Perfection  the  year  'round. 
But  they  get  the  best  re- 
sults (and  you  will  too)  when 


they  use  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  instead  of 
ordinary  kerosene.  The  difference  is  in 
the  quality— the  way  it  is  refined  and  pu- 
rified. All  waste  matter  is  taken  out.  All 
the  heat-producing  elements  are  left  in. 
Atlantic  Rayolight  is  a  superior  kerosene 
yet  the  price  is  no  more  than  for  the 
other  kinds.  There's  a  dealer  near  you 
wiio  sells  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil.  Look  for 
the  sign,  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  For  Sale 
Here."  Decide  right  now  that  you  will 
have  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
^.TLXNTic  Cook   Stove    this  summer. 

Your  dealer  can  show  you 
one  now.  Go  and  see  it  today. 


A.Ti:-XNTIC 

Raevi^kdit 


THE  ATLANTIC  REHNING  COMPANY.  Philadelphia  and  Pittoburgh 
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SCHOOL  ^.>^  Avi^r.v. 
AND   tXPERIMLNT   bTAIU/N 


July  1,  1918. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  pave  237  y 

the  delicious  aroma  of  frying  tiam  and 
bucliwheat  cakes  whicli  awoke  me,  and 
who  wouldn't  rise  and  shake  off  the 
cloak  of  slumber  om  a  bright  cold  winter 
morning  with  such  provocation? 

"This  ain't  no  common  Chris'mas — 
I  tell  ye,"  Aunt  Deel  went  on.  "Santa 
Claus  won't  git  here  short  o'  noon  I 
wouldn't  wonder — ayes!" 

"By  thunder!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Pear 
body  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table.  "This 
is  go  In'  to  be  a  day  o'  pure  fun — genu- 
wine  an'  uncommon.  Take  some  grid- 
dlers,"  he  added  as  three  or  four  of 
them  fell  on  my  plate.  "Put  on  plenty 
O'  ham  gravy  an'  molasses.  This  ain't 
no  Jackman  tavern.  I  got  hold  o' 
eomethin'  down  there  that  tasted  so  I 
had  to  swaller  twice  on  it." 

About  eleven  o'clock  Uncle  Hiram 
and  Aunt  Eliza  and  their  five  children 
arrived  with  loud  and  merry  greetings. 


potatoes  and  the  onions  and  the  winter 
squash  were  soon  boiling  in  their  pots 
on  the  stove-top.  Meanwhile  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  my  aunt's  bed- 
room and  Uncle  Hiram  and  Uncle 
Jabez  were  pulling  sticks  in  a  corner 
while  t)ie  other  men  sat  tipped  against 
the  -  wall  watching  and  making  playful 
comments — all  save  my  Uncle  Peabody, 
who  was  trying  to  touch  his  head  to  the 
floor  and  then  straightening  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  broomstick. 

By  and  by  I  sat  on  top  of  the  wood 
with  which  I  had  Just  filled  the  big 
wood-box  and  very  conscious  of  the 
shining  chain  on  my  breast.  Suddenly 
the  giant,  Rodney  Barnes,  jumped  out 
of  his  chair  and,  embracing  the  wood- 
box,  lifted  it  and  the  wood  and  me  in 
his  great  arms  and  danced  lightly 
around  a  group  of  the  ladles  with  his 
burden  and  set  it  down  in  its  place 
again  very  gently.  What  a  hero  he  be- 
came in  my  eyes  after  that! 

"If  ye  should  go  off  some  day  an'  come 
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Then  came  other  aunts  and  uncles  and]  back  an'  find  yer  house  missin'  ye  may 
cousins.  With  what  noisy  good  cheer 
the  men  entered  the  house  after  they 
had  put  up  their  horses!  I  remember 
how  they  laid  their  hard,  heavy  hands 
on  my  head  and  shook  it  a  little  as  they 
Bpoke  of  my  "stretchin'  up"  or  gave  me 
a  playful  slap  on  the  shoulder — an  an- 
cient token  of  good  will — the  first  form 
of  the  accolad«,  I  fancy.  What  joyful 
good  humor  there  was  in  those  simple 
men  and  women! — enough  to  temper  the 
woes  of  a  city  If  it  could  have  been  ap- 
plied to  tttfeir  relief.  They  stood  thick 
around  the  stove  warming  themselves 
and  taking  off  its  griddles  and  opening 
Its  doors  and  surveying  it  inside  and 
out  with  much  curiosity. 

Suddenly  Uncle  Hiram  tried  to  put 
Uncle  Jabez  in  the  wood-box  while  the 
others  laughed  noisily.  I  remember 
that  my  aunts  rallied  me  on  my  sup- 
posed liking  for  "that  Dunkelberg  girl." 
"Now  for  the  Chris'mas  tree,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody  as  he  led  the  way  into 
our  best  room,  where  a  fire  was  burning 
in  the  old  Franklin  grate.  "Come  on, 
boys  an'  girls." 

What  a  wonderful  sight  was  the 
Christmas  tree — the  first  we  had  had 
in  our  house — a  fine  spreading  balsam 
loaded  with  presents!  Uncle  Hlrara 
Jumped  into  the  air  and  clapped  his 
feet  together  and  shouted:  "Hold  me, 
somebody,  or  I'll  grab  the  hull  tree  an' 
run  away  with  it." 

Uncle  Jabez  held  one  foot  in  both 
hands  before  him  and  joyfully  hopped 
around  the  tree. 

These  relatives  had  brought  their 
family  gifts,  some  days  before,  to  be 
hung  on  its  branches.  The  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  a  big  silver  watch 
hanging  by  a  long  golden  chain  to  one 
of  the  boughs.  Uncle  Peabody  took  it 
down  and  held  it  aloft  by  the  chain, 
so  that  none  should  miss  the  sight,  say- 
ing: 

"P'rom   Santa  Claus  f3r  Bart!" 
A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through 
the  company  which  gathered  around  nie 
as  I  held  the  treasure  in  my  trembling 
hands. 

"This  is  for  Bart,  too,"  Uncle  Pea- 
body shouted  as  he  took  down  a  bolt  of 
soft  blue  cloth  and  laid  it  in  my  arms. 
"Now  there's  somethin'  that's  jest  about 
as  slick  as  a  kitten's  eat;.  Feel  of  it. 
It's  for  a  suit  o'  clothes.  Come  all  the 
way  from  Burlington." 
\  "Good  land  o'  Goshen!  Don't  be  in 
Wuch  a  hurry."  said  Aunt  Deel. 
>  "Sorry,  but  the  stage  can't  wait  for 
nobody  at  all — it's  due  to  leave  right 
off."  Uncle  Peabody  remarked  as  he  laid 
a  stuffed  stocking  on  top  of  the  cloth 
and  gave  me  a  playful  slap  and  shouted : 
"Get  up,  there.     You've  got  yer  load." 

I  moved  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurricane 
of  merriment.  It  was  his  one  great  day 
of  pride  and  vanity.  He  did  not  try  to 
conceal  them. 

The  other  presents  floated  for  a 
moment  in  this  irresistible  tide  of 
laughing  good  will  and  found  their 
owners.  I  have  never  forgotten  how  Uncle 
Jabez  chased  Aunt  Minerva  around 
the  house  with  a  wooden  snake  cunning- 
ly carved  and  colored.  I  observed  there 
were  many  things  on  the  tree  which 
had  nof^  been  taken  down  when  we 
younger  ones  gathered  up  our  wealth 
and  repaired  to  Aunt  Deel's  room  to 
feast  our  eyes  upon  It  and  compare  our 
good  fortune. 

The  women  and  the  big  girls  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  went'  to  work  with 
Aunt  Deel  preparing  the  dinner.  The 
great  turkey  and  the  chicken  pie  were 
made  ready  and  put  in  the  oven  and  the 


know  that  Ro4ney  Barnes  has  been 
here."  said  Uncle  Hiram.  "A  man  as 
stout  as  Rodney  is  about  as  dangerous 
as  a  fire." 

Then  wtiat  FalstaflBan  peals  of  laugh- 
ter! 

In  the  midst  of  it  Aunt  Deel  opened 
the  front  door  and  old  Kate,  the  Silent 
Woman,  entered.  To  my  surprise,  she 
wore  a  decent-looking  dress  of  gray 
homespun  cloth  and  a  white  cloud 
looped  over  her  head  and  ears  and  tied 
around  her  neck  and  a^  good ,  pair  of 
boots. 

"Merry  Chris'mas!"  we  all  shouted. 

She  smiled  and  nodded  her  head  and 
sat  down  in  the  chair  which  Uncte  Pea- 
body had  placed  for  her  at  the  stove 
side.  Aunt  Deel  took  the  cloud  off  her 
head  while  Kate  drew  her  mittens — 
newly  knitted  of  the  best  yarn.  Then 
my  aunt  brought  some  stockings  and  a 
shawl  from  the  tree  and  laid  them  on 
the  lap  of  old  Kate.  What  a  silence  fell 
upon  us  as  we  saw  tears  coursing  down 
the- cheeks  of  this  lonely  old  woman  of 


the  countryside! — tears  of  Joy,  doubt- 
less, for  God  knows  how  long  it  been 
since  ^he  poor,  abandoned  soul  had 
seen  a  merry  Christmas  and  shared  its 
kindness.  I  did  not  fail  to  observe  bow 
clean  her  face  and  hands  looked!  Sbe 
was  greatly  changed. 

She  took  my  hand  as  I  went  to  hor 
side  and  tenderly  caressed  it.  A  gentkr 
smile  came  to  her  face  than  ever  I  bad 
seen  upon  it.  The  old  stern  look  i&. 
turned  for  a  moment  as  she  held  one 
flnger  aloft  in  a  gesture  which  only  i 
and  my  Aunt  Deel  understood.  We 
knew  it  signalized  a  peril  and  a  mys- 
tery. That  I  should  have  to  meet  it, 
somewhere  u^  the  hidden  pathway,  i 
had  no  doubt  whatever. 

"Dinner's  ready!"  exclaimed  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Aunt  Deel. 

Then  what  a  stirring  of  chairs  and 
feet  as  we  sat  down  at  the  table.  Old 
Kate  sat  by  the  side  of  my  aunt  and 
we  were  all  surprised  at  h§r  good  man- 
ners. 

iOontinued  in  next  i89ue.) 
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A  business 
is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of,  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
—the  North,  South,  ^  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail' 
ing  regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Cccnpany,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,*  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency.       -^ 

Today  American  meat  and  meat* 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof  I  The  proceeds 
of  by-products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  packing  in- 
dustry. And  America's  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 
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Cover  Crops— a  Winter  Blanket  for  the  Orchard 


By  C.  A.  McCUE 


COVER  crops  are  important  factors  in  orchard 
management  and  deserve  the  careful  atudy  of 
all  orchardists  who  do  not  practice  the  sod  mulch  plant  food  from  depths  that  are  probably  beyond 
system  of  management.  They  should  be  sown  during  reach  of  the  average  tree.  Translocation  of  these 
July  or  tho  forepart  of  August,  depending  largely  food  supplies  from  the  lower  soil  to  the  growing 
upon  the  season,  the  location  and  kind  of  fruit  plant  results  in  the  placing  of  this  food,  when  the 
grown.  Those  for  the  peach  orchard  should  be  sown  crop  is  plowed  under,  in  the  apper  portion  of  the 
earlier  than  those  for  the  apple  orchard.  They  soil  where  the  trees  can  easily  obtain  it.  Cow- 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  established  horn  turnips  are  supposed  to  be  of  value  in  trans- 
before  harvesting  begins,  otherwise  many  of  the  locating  available  potash  supplies  and  rcdepositing 
plants  will  die  through  the  trampling  Incident  to  the  potash  in  the  upper  soil  layers  when  they  decay, 
harvesting.  Cover  crops  also,  when  turned  under,  increase  the 

Cover  crops  are  auxiliary,  not  companion  crops,  humus  content  of  the  soil  and  thus  improve  its 
They  should  be,  and  are,  designed  to  aid  rather  than  physical  texture.  Improvement  of  physical  texture 
compete  with  the  tree.  Their  value  is,  in  Its  last  will  better  regulate  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil, 
analysis,  the  influence  upon  the  yield  of  fruit.  If  an  regulate  the  density  of  the  soil  solution  and  thus 
orchard  cover  Crop  does  not  give  more  and  better  fruit  assist  in  making  plant  food  more  available.  In- 
over  a  period  of  years. 
liien  cover  cropping  has 
no  place  in  orchard 
management.  Fortunate- 
ly there  la  plenty  of 
ovidence,  both  experi- 
mental and  practical, 
to  show  that  In  most 
OKharding  sections 
(over  crops  do  have  a 
leal  value  In  improving 
Iruit   crops. 

Cover  crops  are  sup- 
I)osed  to  influence  the 
well  being  of  the  orchard 
in  several  ways.  Among 
them  are:  Increasing 
and  ^naintaininf  soil 
fertiWty,  protecting  the 
tree  and  fruit  buds  from 
winter  injary,  prevent- 
ing soil  erosion  and 
holding  snow  on  the 
ground  during  the  win- 
ter. 

The  ofllce  of  the  cover 
crop  in  increasing  and 
niaintaining  soil  fertil- 
ity is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  or- 
charding. Prom  the  fer- 
tility standpoint  cover 
crops  may  be  divided 
into    two    groups;    those 

that  add  to  the  total  plant  food  content  and  those  creasing  the  humus  content  of  the  soh  lessens  the 
that  do  not.  Another  favorite  way  of  expressing  the  danger  from  drought  during  dry  seasons  anJ  better 
same  thing  is  to  call  them  nitrogen  gatherers  and  equalizes  the  moisture  distribution  during  wet  sea- 
non-nitrogen  gatherers.  All  legumes,  such  as  Crim-  sons.  Cover  crops  are  green  manures  and  have  all 
son  clever,  cow  peas,  soy  beaas,  vetch,  Red  clover,  their  value  as  soil  improvers. 

Alsike  elover  and  Mammoth  clover  belong  to  the  Shallow  rooted  cover  crops  that  are  winter  killed, 
flrst  group;  oats,  rye,  turnips,  rape,  etc,  belong  to  such  as  spring  oats,  have  but  little  valu«*  ae  boil  im- 
the  second  group.  Nitrogen  gatherers  actually  in-  provers.  The  office  of  such  cover  crops  is  one  con- 
crease  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  ,  cerned  with  winter  injury.  Winter  oats,  however,  do 
capturing  nitrogen  from  the  air.  They  do  not  add  influence  plant  food  conditions  for  the  tree  Cover 
to  the  store  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  In  the  crops,  providing  they  remain  green  ovor  winter,  are 
^oll.  However,  all  cover  crops  may  add  to  the  avail-  able  to  utilize  some  plant  food  that  would  otherwise 
able  plant  food  in  a  soil.  I  mean  by  this  not  an  leach  away  or  run  off  during  the  winter  months, 
actual  incrc«ise  of  total  available  plant  food,  but  an  This  may  be  done  either  by  the  direct  utilization  of 
increase  of  plant  food  available  for  the  use  of  the  such  soluble  foods  during  the  dormant  season  of  the 
tree.  This  is  accomplished  by  translocation  of  plant  orchard  or  by  a  physical  retardation  of  tho  water 
food.  Many  plants,  such  as  vetch,  clovers  and  alfalfa,  run  off.  Rye  is  a  valual>le  cover  crop  for  winter 
^ave  deep  rooting  systems  and   are  able  to   utilize  cover  because  it  becomes  active  during  warm  spells 
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during  the  winter  and  is  thus  able  to  utilise  soluble 
nitrates  that  otherwise  might  be  lost.  Alfalfa  and 
most  clovers  are  also  of  value  for  this  purpcse. 

Retardation  of  run  off  is  closely  connected  with 
soil  erosion.  Soils  that  are  filled  with  plant  oots 
and  have  a  mat  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  sur- 
face are  much  less  likely  to  erode  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons.  In  orchards  where  erosion  is  a 
factor,  cover  crops  should  be  used  that  give  plenty  of 
root  System  in  the  soil  and  also  give  plenty  of  ground 
cover  during  the  winter.  Clovci's  are  er-reclally 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  In  apple  orchards  where 
erosion  is  a  difficult  matter  to  control,  the  orchardist 
should  look  into  the  value  of  the  sod  mulch  method 
of  orchard  management  and  not  depend  upon  cover 
crops. 
Cover    crops    may    also    be    used    as    a    means   of 

fertilizing  the  orchard. 
For  mineral  elements, 
such  as  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  cover 
crop  can  be  utlll/.;'d  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the 
tree  with  needed  plant 
food.  Fertilizers  ap- 
plied to  cover  crops  to 
increase  their  growth 
will  feed  the  tree  Just 
as  well  as  they  would  if 
applied  diroctly  to  the 
tree.  Lime,  potabh  and 
phosphoric  acid  can  be 
sown  for  the  cover  crop 
and  upon  the  decay  of 
the  I  over  crop  they  be- 
come available  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree:.  Many 
clover  failures.  when 
used  as  cover  crops,  can 
be  overcome  by  the  use 
of  lime  and  potash  when 
the  cover  crop  is  sown. 
The  growth  of  rye  and 
oats  is  greatly  Increased 
by  the  use  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  use  of  nitro- 
genous fertilizers  at  the 
time  cover  crops  are 
sown  is  a  special  prob- 
lem. Too  much  available 
nitrogen  In  the  fall  may 
delay  the  proper  ripening  of  wood,  or  start  the 
trees  Into  a  new  growth.  When  winter  killing  of 
buds  is  a  serious  factor  In  orcharding  it  will  be  well 
to  avoid  the  use  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  late 
in  the  season. 

'^'Imii  legumes  are  used  for  cover  cropping  the 
value  of  Inoculation  should  be  investigated  In 
many  sections  winter  vetch  is  an  important  cover 
crop  plant.  Better  vetch  can  be  grown  If  tbc  vetch 
inoculation  is  used.  On  lands  that  have  not  grown 
cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  it  would  be  best  to  Inoculate 
for  insured  results.  The  same  can  be  said  of  alfalfa 
and  it  also  needs  lime.  Since  peaches  are  acid  soil 
plants  and  need  but  little  lime,  the  value  of  alfalfa 
as  a  cover  crop  for  peaches  is  therefore  at  (luestlon. 
The  value  of  cover  crops  In  ripening  wood  and 
thus    preventing    winter    injury    has    probably    been 

(CMclud«4  M  mmam  244) 
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Goats  versus  Cows 


.Switzerland,  where  milch  goats  have  been  bred  for 
centuries.     There  are  several  breeds  of  Swiss  goats, 
WILL  H.  MILLER  the  leading  ones  being  the  Saanen,  the  Toggenburg, 

TWO  large  imperishable  silos  14  feet  in  diameter  and  the  Alpine.  The  first  named  is  a  white  goat, 
and  34  feet  in  height,  standing  along  the  state  the  second  a  brown  and  white,  the  last  named  varl 
highway  leading  from  Carlisle  to  Sterrett's  Gap,  able  in  color.  All,  however,  are  good  milkers.  The 
(Penna.)  together  with  the  lettering  in  large  letters  Saanen  goat  takes  its  name  from  a  valley  in  Switzer- 
on  the  side  of  barn,  "Highland  Dairy  Farm,"  would  land,  the  Saanen  valley.  Nothing  is  derived  from 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  was  clipping  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Angora.  They 
there,  but  a  visit  to  the  place  and  a  look  behind  the  are  usually  short  haired;  their  sole  use  is  milk.  In 
doors   reveals  another   story.     The  silos  are  empty,     fact  they  convert  most  of  their  food  to  milk,  putting 


W 


have  been  for  several  years,  the  cattle  stanchions  are 
unused,  the  cattle  are  gone;  in  other  words  a  mod- 
ern dairy  farm  equipped  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
dollars   is  at  a  standstill  so  far  as  COWS  are  con- 


very  little  upon  their  back;  as  a  result  they  are  a 
lank,  lean  looking  bunch.  They  are  much  larger 
than  our  native  goat,  longer  in  leg,  deeper  In  body, 
a  longer,   more   graceful   neck  and   usually  hornless, 


Notes  on  Wheat 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

HEN  wheat  is  ripening  and  during  harvest  lit 
the  best  time  to  note  some  of  the  effects  of  fe^ 
tilization  and  culture.  In  passing  through  the  wheat 
growing  sections  at  this  time  one  is  impressed  by  the 
variation  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  standing  graia 
but  also  by  the  maturity  of  the  different  fields  ol 
wheat.  This  is  to  some  extent  due  to  difference  in 
time  of  seeding  but  more  often  to  faulty  fertilization. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  wheat  plant  requires 
a  proper  balance  of  the  three  plant  food  ingredients, 
namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The 
lack  of  phosphoric  acid  more  than  either  of  the  others 


cerned,  for  there  is  not  a  single  cow  upon  the  place,     although  many  pure  bred  and  registered  animals  of     is  refiected  in  the  maturity  of  grain.    A  field  may  be 


and  why?  Why  the  investment  of  money  in  a  con- 
crete milk  house,  cream  separator,  gasoline  engine, 
ensilage  cutter,  cattle  stanchions  and  silos,  and  all 
Idle?  Why  the  dispersal  of  that  fine  herd  of  Guern- 
sey cattle  that  a  few  years  ago  the  owner  was  so 
proud  of  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
passing  tourist?     Is  the  owner  a  quitter? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  The  owner  and  manager  of  that  farm 
was  for  25  years  an  expert  accountant,  ten  years  with 
a  railroad  and  fifteen  years  with  the  United  States 
Government.  He  carried  his  experience  in  book- 
keeping to  the  farm.  He  kept  accounts.  Ho  cliarged 
the  cows  with  what  they  consumed,  what  labor  it 
took  to  care  for  them  and  their  products  and  credited 
them  with  what  they   produced,  and  not  only  were 


this   breed   are  horned.     Great    Caesar,   the    largest  well    supplied    with    nitrogen    and    potaBh,    but   if 

Saanen  buck  imported,  stood  39  inches  at  the  shoulder  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid  the  wheat  matures  seve- 

and  had  violent  horns.  ral   days   later  than   normally.     The  quality  of  the 

Importation  of  Swiss  goats  has  been  prohibited  by  grain  may  be  fairly  good  but  the  delayed  ripening 

our  Government  for  about  ten  years  on  account  of  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  less  plump  grains. 


the  foot  and  mouth  disease  In  Switzerland;  as  a  re- 
sult what  stock  we  have  Is  high  price  and  hard  to 
secure  by  reason  Oi  the  pure  blooded  stock  being  de- 
scended from  the  few  imported  prior  to  the  embargo. 
The  strains  of  Saanen  goats  in  the  United  States  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  viz,  the  "Chief," 
"Great  Caesar"  or  probably  better  known  as  "Victor," 
"Wm.  Tell,"  "Andreas  Hofer"  and  "Alta  Frantz." 
I  doubt  if  there  is  at  this  time  two  hundred  head  of 
pure  bred   Saanen   goats  in   the  United   States.     As 


Experiments  at  the  Delaware  Station  covering  a 
period  of  ten  years  show  very  clearly  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  absolutely  essential  in  securing  good  yields 
of  high  quality.  For  example,  those  plats  fertilized 
with  two  elements  of  plant  food  such  as  phosphorio 
acid  and  potash  mature  earlier  than  any  otheH 
combination.  The  plats  receiving  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  stand  next  in  maturity,  while  those 
plats  receiving  nitrogen  and  potash  mature  several 
days  later  than  the  plats  receiving  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.     The  yields  stand  in  the  same  order  o£ 


long   as   the  quarantine   division   of   the   Bureau   of 

the  cows  so  treated   (they  occupied  just  a  portion  of     Animal  Industry  sits  on  the  lid  of  importation  the  the  relative  maturity.    When  wheat  ripens  promptly, 

the  ledger),  but  all  other  departments  of  the  farm     price  for  this  stock  is  going  to  remain  high.     I  have  as  indicated  by  the  bright  yellow  straw,  it  is  a  sure 

were    treated    in    the    same    manner,    the   hogs,   the     known  of  bona  fide  sales  of  Saanen  does  fetching  as  indication  that  the  fertilization  has  been  normal  or 


chickens,      the      goats. 
What!    I    hear   you    say, 
was   the   man   so   foolish 
as  to   keep   goats?     Yes, 
he    kept    goats,    and    all 
had  a  page  In  tho  ledger, 
a     large     double     entry 
ledger     that     the      men 
worked  at  on  rainy  days, 
just   had   a   little   memo- 
randum     book      in       his 
pocket     at     all     times 
wherein    was    noted    re- 
ceipts  and    expenditures, 
the   balance  between   the 
two  was  the  cash  in  his 
pocket  or  at  bank.     This 
was    carried    to    the    led- 
ger    at     varIoH«5     times. 
Everything   was    charged 
with      what     they     con 
sumed   or  received,   even 
to  the  interest  on  invest- 


kss^S^Sj^^^??^?**^**^^^ 


iiroup  ot  Sa9n«n  do9»  owntd  by  Mr.  Millmr.    Notm  tism  of  th*  uddmr  in  proportion  to  »iMO  of  animal 


at  least  has  the  proper 
amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  most  cases  wheat 
ripening  in  this  manner 
is  plump  and  the  grain 
is  of  high  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  when 
wheat  is  slow  in  devel- 
oping to  yellow  rolor,  or 
falls  to  reach  that  con- 
dition and  appears  to  dry 
up  in  the  straw,  a  poor 
quality  of  grain  reyulta 
Thus,  the  manner  la 
which  -wlheat  ripens  as 
shown  by  the  color  of  the 
Etraw  is  a  good  Indica- 
tion of  the  fertilizers 
usc^.  Tlhe  proper  bal" 
ance  between  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  is  necessa-^y  for 
these  results.     This  does 


ment  and   depreciation   in   value,  and  credited   with     much   as    1225.00    each;    some   breeders    value   their  not  mean  that  the  fertilzer  must  carry  a  certain  pro- 

TThat   they   produced   or   brought  the  owner,   at   the     best  milkers  at  a  price  far  In  excess  of  this  figure,  portion  of  these  elements,  since  the  soil  will  furnish 

end   of  the   fiscal   year,  which    was  March   31st.     A     The   usual   value,   however,   is   $26.00   to   $100.00   for  in  most  cases  a  large  proportion  of  each  element  re^ 

more  appropriate  time  for  the  farmer  than  the  cal-     bucks  and  $100.00  to  $200.00  for  does.  quired.    However,  one  thing-  is  clear,  and  that  is  that 

endar  year  on  account  of  the  farm  products  having    |     The  milk  yield  of  a  doe  runs  from  three  to  Are  most  soils,  particularly  those  In  the  East,  are  deficient 

been  mostly  marketed  at  that  time  and  the  new  year     quarts  per  day.     Exceptional  does  have  been  leputed  In  phosphoric  acid.    Thus  if  any  element  is  likely  to 

about   to   begin   with   spring,   etc.     At  this   time  an     to  give  six  to  seven  quarts  per  day;   from  this  they  be  lacking  in   the  soil,   It   Is  phosphoric  acid.     The 

Inventory  or  account  of  stock  was  taken  and  after     gradually   fall   off  as   the   period  of  lactation   grows  results   of  an   excessive   amount  of  nitrogen   *"  ^^^ 

five  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  the  cows  had  to  go.     until  they  go  dry,  just  ac  cows.     Very  many,  how-  soil  is  generally  shown  by  the  wheat  having  a  weak 

A  public  sale  was  held  September  30,  1916,  and  the     ever,  do  not  go  dry,  milking  right  up  until  time  of  straw  and  tending  to  lodge  in  stormy  weather.  Where 

cows  sold   to   persons  who  wanted  cows,  but  not  a     freshening.      They    breed    like   sheep,    taking'    up   in  land  has  been  heavily  treated  to  barnyard  manure 

goat  was  sold  at  that  sale;    the  herd  of  goats  was     the  fall  and  coming  fresh  in  the  spring,  the  period  for  year?  this  condition  almost  always  prevails, 

increased   and   has   since  been   increased  because   in     of   gestation   being  five  months.     The   milk   is   very  the  manure  has  been   properly  balanced  with  pho»- 

dollars   and    cents   the   goats   had   paid   better   than     much  in  demand  for  babies  and  invalids,  commanding  phoric  acid  this  tendency  U  largely  overcome, 
the  cows.                                                                                    a  price   of   usually   25   cents   per  quart.     The  milk.         The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing. 

The  admirer  of  the  cow  will  say,  "Oh,  he  may  have     while  not  much  richer  in  butter  fat  than  cow's  milk  applied  to  excess,  is  likely  to  be  disastrouj  ^^'J*® 

had  a  bum  lot  of  cows;  we  all  know  one-third  of  the     Is  richer   In   protein   and   casein.     The  strong  point  quality  of  the  crop.     Some  experiments  at  the  Dela- 

cows    the    country    over    are    unprofitable,   cne-third     that  goat's  milk  has  over  cow's  milk  is  this:  goats  are  ware  Station  show  that  when  more  than  125  pounds 

break  about  even  and  one-third  are  profitable."     In     practically    free   from   tuberculosis.     When   you    use  of  nitrate  have  been  used  per  acre  as  a  top  dressing 

reply  to  such  a  statement,  we  will  say.  the  Babcock     goat's  milk,  you  get  none  of  the  dreaded  tubercular  in  the  spring  the  tendency  is  for  the  sraln  to  lodge 

tester  was  used  as  well  as  two  pair  of  scal.^s,  one     bacilli.    There  are  other  reasons,  however.    The  goat  and  for  the  kernel  to  bo  somewhat  shriveled.     Even 

pair  at  each  end  of  the  cow.     The  cow  whose  butter     is  more   sanitary  in  every  way.     Even  though  they  when  smaller  amounti)  of  nitrate  are  used  the  <*"*"*  ^ 

are  not  kept  bedded  with  clean  litter,  the  udder  is  of  the  grain  saems  to  be  slightly  affected.  This  proh- 
never  caked  with  manure  as  is  all  too  frequent  with 
the  average  farm  cow.  The  nature  of  the  goat  ex- 
crement Is  of  course  the  cause  for  this.  They  do 
not  have  a  tall  three  feet  or  more  in  length  loaded 
with    bacteria,    swishing    around    the    head    of    the 


fat  was  low  and  milk  yield  light  was  dlspoi^ed  of. 
The  tuberculin  test  was  applied  and  reactora  n'eeded 
out;  in  short,  only  the  profitable  cow  was  kept;  the 
herd  as  a  whole  was  not  unprofitable,  only  this^  the 
goats  were  more  profitable,  and  now  ihat  the  ledger 
has  proved  this  statement  you  will  want  to  know 
something  of  this  herd  of  goats. 

Passers  by  are  wont  to  exclaim  on  sight  of  the 
goats,  "Oh!  look  at  the  Angoras,"  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is,  there  Is  not  a  drop  of  Angora  blood 
In  the  bunch.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  Angora 
goat  but  I  believe  they  were  Imported  from  Turkey. 
The   herd    we   are   telling  about  is   descended    from 


ably  would  not  be  the  case  If  the  soil  had  sufBcent 
available  phosphoric  acid  to  properly  balance  the 
nitrogen   used. 

At  this  season  the  tendency  or  susceptlblliiy  of  a 
variety   to   disease   can   well   be  noted.     Before   the 


milker  during  fly  time,  scattering  filth  and  disease  wheat  is  turning  ripe  one  can  easily  detect  the  pres- 

over  both  milk  and  milker.  ence  of  disease  known  as  scab  or  blight.     This  may 

Five  to  seven   goats  can  te  kept  on  the   feed  re-  affect  the  whole  head  or  only  a  portion,  but  is  indl- 

qulred  for  one  cow,  providing  It  is  so  arranged  that  catcd  by  the  affected  pcTts  becoming  dry  and  straw 

they   do   not   waste   any.     Hay   trodden    under   foot  color  !■   advance   of  the  rest   of   the  plant      These 

they  will   not  eat,   neither  will   they  drink   unclean  portions   of  the   wheat   head   fail   to   develop   grain. 

(Continued  en  pMT*  280)  (C»«elnJ«d  mm  pmf  *4f 
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Till']  splendid  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  and  whole- 
hearted patriotic  devotion  which  Is  spreading 
Ihroigh  the  nation  is  the  silver  lining  to  the  war 
iloud  which  today  enshrouds  our  country.  And  it 
fe  not  only  our  fine  young  manhood  which,  in  giving 
its  life  at  the  front,  is  showing  this  spirit— it  Is  In 
iviti(  IK  e  in  all  ages  and  kinds  of  people  and  in  every 
lalk  of  life. 

IL  IB  inspiring  to  read  In  c^ery  day's  papers  of  the 
dee>ls  of  courage  and  the  rplendid  efficiency  of  our 
loy.s  in  France,  v/ho  Lave  already  made  the  Hun  feel 
Ihi'ir  presence,  but  It  is  quite  as  thrilling  to  hear  of 
Iho  sterling  patriotism  of  the  older  men — the  men  of 
iffaiis  and  responsibilities — who  are  putting  aside 
their  personal  cares  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
latiou'a  war-time  business  and  to  look  after  the 
vcUaie  of  our  boys  on  the  seas  and  in  the  trenches. 
It  Rives  one  a  new  faith  in  human  nature  to  hear 
•f  the  men  who  are  giving  up  their  much-needed  vaca- 
tions to  tackle  some  war  work  which  they  feel  they 
»re  needed  for;  of  the  families  who  are  cheerfully 
Th'lding  their  homes  because  the  government  needs 
their  property  for  ship  building,  munition-making 
or  oilier  war  industry;  of  the  school  boys  who  are 
devoting  their  long-anticipated  summer  vacations  to 
»ork  on  the  farm;  of  the  farmers  who  are  cheerfully 
*'h1  uncomplainingly  meeting  the  unprecedented 
I^'ki-  shortage  and  yet  producing  more  food  than  ever 
before ;  of  the  people  of  all  kinds,  ages  and  conditions 
«ho  are  wearing  their  old  clothes  and  denying  them- 
•elvcs  accustomed  luxuries  and  pleasures  to  give 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  welfare  work,  and  to  buy 
Uhorty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  who  are 
trimming  their  menus  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
the  Kood  Administration,  and  meeting  increased  tax- 
ation and,  in  vory  many  ca-ses,  greatly  decreased  in- 
comes without  a  murmur. 

And  the  women — what  a  revelation  they  have  been 
t^  us!  Knitting,  sewing,  making  bandages  for  the 
^■otinded  and  comforts  for  the  trenches,  entertaining, 
feeding  and  cheering  up  "the  boys,"  Uking  office 
"jobs"  or  running  elevators  to  release  men,  working 
on  the  farma,  nursing,  selling  Liberty  Bonds  and 
*>ujing  them — planning,  saving,  sacrificing,  giving. 
'wt/ingr.  ig  there  really  any  one  who  thinks  now 
that  the  American  woman  shouldn't  have  the  vote 
and  a  full  and  equal  share  In  the  government  which 
*ho  ig  80  nobly  helping  to  malnUln? 

^'cs,  the  war  haa  some  compensations,  hasn't  it? 
"e  are  learning  of  some  wonderfully  good  qualities 
*n  our  friends,  and,  better  still,  we  are  developing 
Rome  In  ourselves,  which  we  hardly  knew  existed 
hefore.  Of  course  there  are  some  slackers — there 
always  will  be — ^but  they  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
^hiie  earnest,  practical,  seif-sacriflcins  iMktriotUm  Is 
<>n  the  IncrMM. 


Apropos  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  our  land, 
to  its  and  our  great  advantage,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Business  Men's  War  Council  of  the  Porket 
Testament  League  a  few  days  ago  rocoived  a  con- 
tribution from  a  farm  woman  who  wrote,  '"I  saved  this 
from  my  chicken  money  to  buy  a  sideboard — but  ine 
sideboard  can  wait,  and  the  boys  can't!"  Another 
poultry-raising  farm  womaa  writes,  "I  make  It  a 
practice  to  give  every  tenth  egg  to  the  Lord,  and  I 
don't  know  of  a  Letter  way  to  apply  the  fund  thus 
accumulated  than  to  put  it  into  Testaments  la  the 
pockets  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  boys."  Fine  spirit, 
isn't  It? 

Several  months  ago  we  described  and  endorsed  the 
Business  Men's  War  Council's  plan  of  work  whereby 
pocket  Testaments  are  given  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  "sign  up"  to  carry  and  read  them  daily.  O  ir 
readers  will  be  interested  lo  know  th-it  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states  have  given  over 
$4000  to  purchase  appioxlmately  14.000  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  Testaments  for  tills  distribuilon.  We  are 
told  the  need  for  funds  for  this  work  is  very  pres^s- 
ing;  we  know  that  cvciy  dollar  contributed  is  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  used.  If  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  tontribute  or  wiaa  further  information  we 
will  be  glad  to  serve  as  intermediary. 

EOWAKD    T.    W.\LKKR. 

Winning  the  MXir  is  our  business,  7iot  a  sideline. 

Shall  We  Work  on  Sunday  ? 

FARMERS  have  always  been  blessed  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  necessary  work  which  had  to  be  done 
on  Sunday,  as  well  as  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas  t-nd 
New  Year's  Doy,  but  this  year  many  tasks  call  us 
which  were  formerly  considered  strictly  week-day 
jobs.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  sight  in  this  country 
to  see  workers  in  the  har.  corn  or  potato  field  all 
day  Sunday  and  the  question  naturally  comes  to  the 
mind  of  a  religious  person,  is  it  the  right  thing  to 
do?  A  good  answer  to  thU  question  v/as  given  by 
the  rural  ministers  of  Indiana,  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  rural  churches  at  Purdue  University.  The 
men  asserabied  there  took  the  position  that  such 
woik  is  quite  right  and  proper  if  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  food  crops  to  help  whip  Ctermany.  In 
their  opinion  Germany  is  the  worst  enemy  of  civili- 
zation and  every  Church  lu  America  1«*  fighting  for 
Its  existence,  so  that  Sunday  work  to  save  crops 
becomes  really  a  churchly  work.  A  German  victory, 
the  way  these  men  see  It  from  the  way  the  barbarous 
Huns  are  fighting,  would  be  literally  the  victory  of 
the  devil  and  the  triumph  of  that  pagan  monstrosity 
created  by  the  Kaiser's  savage  and  sacrilegious 
mind  and  called  by  him  "the  good  old  German  Gott." 

Patriotism  is  the  practical  doing  of  the  next  job. 

In  a  Rut?  Read  the  Goat  Story 

ON  another  page  we  are  printing  an  article  on 
milch  goats — not  because  wo  think  they  are 
needed  to  increase  the  country's  milk  supply,  but  to 
show  how  one  man  kept  track  of  his  work  to  know 
what  paid  him  best  and  Ihen  had  enough  business 
acumen  to  make  It  his  specialty.  Lack  of  success.  In 
many  cases,  has  been  due  to  the  inheritance  of  a 
rotation  or  form  of  farming.  Because  father  and 
grandfather  grew  "corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass"  or 
thought  beef  was  too  risky,  a  dairy  too  much  work, 
sheep  a  nuisance  or  hogs  only  profitable  for  a  garbage 
gatherer.  Is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  continue 
in  their  tracks.  Modern  farm  practice  with  legumes, 
sllos  and  Improvsd  machinery  makes  possible  many 
profitable  crop  combinationj  and  feeding  methods 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  unknown.  The 
progressive  manager  is  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
a  better  way  of  doing  things  and  by  a  study  of  his 
records  can  determine  what  is  best. 

In  only  a  few  instances,  of  course,  will  milch  goats 
solve  the  farmers'  financial  rroblem,  but  In  some 
places  these  "vest-pocket  editions  of  the  milch  cow" 
are  meeting  with  great  favor.  When  the  coming 
world  reconstruction  starts,  the  man  and  the  farm 
noted  for  some  particular  thing,  whether  it  bo  goats. 
gt>od  seed,  grapes  or  what  not,  will  be  In  a  better 
position  to  reap  the  benefits  which  may  occur  at  that 
time  than  the  man  who  has  merely  farmed. 

Bhe  aUo  tervet  who  stoop*  and  weeds. 

Wheat  Price  Modifications 

RECENT  incroose  In  freight  rates  by  the  Govern- 
ment Railroad  Administration  has  caused  the 
Food  Administration  to  announce  a  new  schedule  of 
wheat  prices.    Tho  new  prices  supersede  those  estab- 


lished by  President  Wilfeou  making  the  basic  pric€ 
$2.20  at  Chicago  and  are  the  basis  upon  whUh  th€ 
Grain  Corporation  l:i  prepared  to  buy  wheat  at  the 
Bpccifled  uiarkv'tu.  For  the  grudcs  of  No.  1  Northern 
Spring.  No.  1  Ik' id  \Vlnt».'r,  No.  1  Kod  Wlntc-r.  No.  1 
Durum  and  No.  1  Hard  White,  the  following  prices 
for  a' bushel  'A-cnt  into  effect  on  July  1:  New  York. 
|2.39>...;  Phllad.'lphla.  J2.39;  Baltimore.  J2.38% :  Chi- 
cago.  12.26;  St.  Loui^.  $2.24,  and  Pacific  coast  c!tles. 
$2.20.  The  buols  for  No.  2  wheat  will  iMi  three  cents 
below  No.  1  and  tlio  basis  for  No.  3,  seven  cents  beiow 
No.  1.  Grades  below  No.  3  vill  be  dealt  In  on  sample. 
The  chances  are  that  more  wheat  will  be  graded 
Into  the  upper  classes  ti.ls  year  under  Ibo  recent 
thanges  in  the  Federal  Grading  Standards. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  or  AgrU  uliure,  on  July  9.  c.a.nK.ted 
our  wheat  harvest  to  be  891.000,000  bushels.  This 
Is  a  reduction,  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  of  40,000,- 
000  bushels  bln«o  (toe  last  report  a  month  ago.  It  Is 
considerably  hlglie;.  however,  than  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years. 

In  view  of  the  part  whl'h  wheat  Is  r-laying  In 
the  winning  cf  the  war.  It  Is  essential  this  \ear  that 
extra  care  be  taken  with  it.  The  little  details  of 
cutting  before  it  i'hatters,  getting  It  In  out  of  the 
weather,  thrtishlng  properly  and  carefully  sto.iug 
until  niarkoilug,  have  new  significance  this  year 
and  should  coinniand  our  careful  attention.  It  will 
not  only  mean  more  dollars  for  us,  but  will  be  a  big 
help  toward  making  sure  that  our  soldiers  and 
Allies  have  tlie  bread  to  give  them  strength  to  win. 

Make  your  home  service  reath  the  firing   line. 

Grow  Dollars  as  Well  as  Crops 

MY'  liow  w<»  will  miss  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Thrift  Stamps  if  Uncle  Sam  docides  not  to 
sell  any  nioio  after  December  31,  the  time  limit  he 
set  for  our  initial  two  billion  dollar  allotment.  Every 
few  days  we  are  hearing  of  new  uses  for  them  and 
some  of  the  ingenious  plans  devised  to  sell  them 
would  put  a  profsijsiouai  bond  salesman  in  the  back- 
ground, as  witneea.  for  instance,  the  ennless-chain 
Idea  we  told  about  a  short  time  ago.  At  the  present 
time  they  arc  being  popularized  as  premiums  at  state, 
county  and  uthjr  kinds  of  fairs.  The  IdCw  Is  said 
to  be  meeting  with  hourty  approval  and  why  shouldn't 
it?  The  W.-.r  Savings  Stainpb  are  better  than  cash, 
ictause  they  lerr  \  per  cent,  ccmpound  interest;  you 
can't  lose  t:i«;m,  that  is,  If  you  have  each  one  regis- 
tered, which  doesn't  cost  anything,  anl  you  can  get 
them  cashed  for  their  full  fa'O  value,  plus  at crued  in- 
terest, at  any  time,  on  only  ton  days'  notice.  Taken 
altogether,  they  are  fine  thintrr,  to  own.  and  we  doubt 
if  we  w  111  ever  ho  wlliiout  them  again.  After  the  war, 
popular  demand  will  call  for  a  similar  Peace  Savings 
Stamp  as  a  safe  investment  for  our  surplus  cash.  Now, 
while  Un'  le  Sam's  need  for  mon<  y  is  so  great.  U  the 
time  to  buy  all  you  can  oi  them.  You  surely  are 
helping,  even  if  It  is  only  the  lutcredt  from  your 
Liberty  Bonds  which  you  pre  converting  into  the 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

If  you  believe  in  peace — irorA:  to  yet  it. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Two  recent  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  Interest  to  fruit 
growers  are.  "Peach  Varieties  and  Their  Classifica- 
tion," No.  918,  and,  "Commercial  Bordeaux  Mixtures. 
How  to  Calculate  Their  Value,"  No.  9'i4.  Each  of 
these  contain  many  valuable  suggestions  for  both 
the  large  and  small  orchardlst. 

Clover  "^eed  grrowers  will  be  Interested  In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  971,  entitled  "Tho  Control  of  the  Clover- 
fiower  Midge."  With  the  present  scarcity  of  red 
clover  seed  anything  which  can  be  done  to  help  In- 
crease the  c.-op  will  be  welcomed.  This  bulletin 
suggests  several  ways  to  overcome  the  loss  from 
midge  injury. 

In  order  to  get  data  regarding  tractor  operation 
on  the  farm,  the  Department,  of  Agriculture  made  a 
careful  study  In  the  State  of  Illinois  and  has  issued 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  963,  "Tractor  Experience  In 
Illinois."  It  13  based  on  detailed  reports  from  359 
tractor  owneis  during  the  summer  of  1917  and  284 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  It  contains  30  page.i  and 
fully  treats  conditions  in  the  ccrn-belt. 

"Cultivation  and  Utilization  of  Barley"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Farmers*  Bulletin  No  968.  It  contains  39 
pages.  Is  fully  illustrated  and  is  a  completo  treatise 
on  this  valuable  grain  crop. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers*  Bulletins  may  be  oh. 
talned  free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultore,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Potatoes  and  Celery — Two  Late  Crops 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


In  this  section  of  southeast  Maryland 
the  practice  is  to  plant  the  late  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  about  the  middle  of  July. 
In  fact,  many  are  planted  later,  but 
this  results  in  an  immature  crop  simply 
stopped  in  its  growth  by  frost.  We  can 
make  the  crop  from  the  middle  of  July 
planting.  But'  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia, this  crop  should  not  be  deferred 
later  than  the  first  of  July. 

Conditions  at  this  time  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  prevailing  when  the 
early  crop  is  planted.  In  the  early 
spring  we  must  take  advantage  of  all 
the  solar  heat  we  can  get,  and  hence 
we  plant  more  shallow  than  for  ths 
later  crop,  and  in  the  final  cultivation 
we  hill  up  well  as  the  ridge  helps  get 
the  heat  of  tho  sun.  In  planting  the 
late  crop  we  have  hot  soil,  and  are  apt 
to  have  dry  spells.  Then  we  must  get 
the  potatoes  well  down  into  the  earth 
and  must  cultivate  shallow  and  level  to 
retain  the  moisture.  Hilling  the  late 
crop  will  be  a  disadvantage  for  th«i 
ridged  up  soil  will  dry  out  and  almost 
bake  the  tubers.  A  dust  blanket  must 
Le  maintained  and  with  the  poiatoes 
deeper  in  the  ground  we  can  maintain 
the  moisture  needed  to  maintain  growth 
and    dissolve   the    fertilizer   used. 

Nitrification  of  organic  matter  is 
more  active  in  the  hot  weather  and 
hence  we  do  not  use  as  heavy  applica- 
tions of  fertilizer  as  for  the  early  crop. 
A  mature  growth  of  Crimson  clover, 
turned  under  in  June,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  the  late  crop. 
In  this  case  the  fertilizer  needed  will  be 
mainly  acid  phosphate.  About  400  lbs.  of 
ncid  phosphate  of  the  16  percent  grade 
in  the  furrows,  and  a  subsequent  side 
'  application  of  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
Boda  after  the  potatoes  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  them 
deep  in  the  ground  by  making  furrows 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  running 
the  plow  twice  \n  the  furrow.  Then 
cover  lightly  at  first  till  they  start  and 
then  work  the  soil  to  them  until  level, 
as  they  grow,  then  cultivate  shallow 
pnd  level.  This  crop  usually  grows  till 
cut  down  by  frost.  If  dug  then  and  at 
once  put  into  a  totally  dark  and  cool 
cellar  they  will  keep  easily. 

CKLERY. 

Celery  is  grown  in  various  ways  and 
seasons  according  to  climate.  Up  in 
Michigan  and  all  along  the  Lake  Shore 
region  they  grow  celery  for  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  market.  In  the 
lower  middle  states  and  southward,  the 
only  crop  we  can  grow  is  the  early  and 
mid-winter  crop.  In  the  lower  south, 
in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast  and  in 
California,  it  is  started  in  the  fall  and 
Is  a  winter  grown  crop  for  use  in  spring. 
In  our  section  it  is  a  crop  grown  in 
late  summer  and  fall  for  winter  use. 
In  the  central  middle  states  this  crop 
Is  usually  grown  in  single  rows,  partly 
earthed  in  the  field  and  later  lifted  and 
stored  in  trenches  outside  or  in  storage 
cellars  made  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
northern  sections  where  the  summer 
and  fall  crop  can  be  grown,  the  plants 
are  set  early  in  rows  not  over  two  feet 
apart  and  the  space  between  the  rows 
well  mulched  with  manure,  and  then  in 
most  cases  the  growers  have  overhead 
irrigation,  and  when  the  celery  is  well 
grown  it  is  blanched  by  setting  boards 
on  eagh  side  of  the  rows.  These  grow- 
ers use  mainly  the  so  called  "Self- 
blanching"  sorts.  These  varieties 
blanch  very  well,  are  ornamental  on  the 
table,  but  are  far  inferior  in  eating 
quality  to  the  more  solid  varieties 
blanched  in  earth. 

The   final   transplanting   of  celery    Is 


done  here  the  last  of  July  or  early  Au- 
gust, somewhat  earlier  around  Philar 
delphia,  perhaps.  We  use  the  Baltimore 
bed  jnethod.  It  saves  the  trouble  of 
lifting  and  storing,  and  can  be  used  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia.  Far  this 
transplanting  we  need  a  garden  line, 
a  board  six  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide 
squared  at  ends  and  with  notches  cut  on 
each  side  six  inches  apart.  The  line 
is  set  alongside  the  proposed  bed.  The 
planting  board  is  laid  square  to  the  line 
and  a  plant  set  at  each  notch.  The 
board  is  moved  and  set  to  correspond 
with  last  row  set  and  so  on  till  the  bed 
is  completed.  Each  row  then  will  have 
eleven  plants  a  foot  apart  and  six  inches 
in  the  rows.  Between  beds  we  leave 
eight  feet  for  earthing  soil.  The  plants 
are  cultivated  and  kept  clean  till  they 
get  tall  enough  to  tend  to  lop  over.  Then 
the  setting  up  is  done.  For  this  we 
use  two  pieces  of  twine  about  eight 
feet  long  with  pegs  at  each  end.  Be- 
ginning at  one  end  of  the  bed  we  stick 
a  peg  and  take  a  turn  of  the  twine 
around  each  plant  and  stick  the  other 
peg  at  its  end.  Two  rows  are  treated 
in  this  way  and  it  is  then  easy  to  fill  in 
earth  between  the  rows  and  pack  it  to 
the  plants  by  hand.  The  whole  bed  is  gone 
over  in  this  way  to  get  the  plants  set 
up  straight.  The  earthing  is  begun 
when  the  nights  get  cool  and  the  tops 
of  the  plants  are  just  kept  above  the 
soil  enough  to  avoid  getting  earth  into 
tho  heart  of  the  plant,  the  soil  being  car- 
ried up  six  inches  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  rows,  thus  making  the  bed  six  feet 
wide.  This  earthing  is  continued  until 
freezing  weather  threatens  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  entire  bed  is  earthed 
over.  It  is  then  covered  thickly  with 
ftraw.  and  the  bean  poles  or  other 
weights  laid  over  it  to  prevent  the  straw 
f'-om  blowing  off.  Then  the  celery  is 
dug  ail  needed  in  winter.  I  have  grown 
and  kept  it  In  this  way  in  northern 
Maryland,  not  far  south  of  the  Penn- 
Bjivania  line,  where  we  had  below  zero 
every  winter.  It  comes  out  completely 
blanched. 


Cover  Crops — a  Winter 
Blanket  for  the  Orchard 

(Concluded  from  page  241) 

much  over  estimated.  In  those  orchard 
regions  where  very  low  winter  tem- 
peratures ai'e  common,  and  when 
winter  killing  of  buds,  especially 
peach  buds,  occurs  frequently,  the  wood 
ripening  influence  of  cover  crops  is 
all  important.  In  other  sections,  par- 
ticularly the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  sec- 
tions, in  orchards  below  175  feet  alti- 
tude, winter  killing  of  fruit  be-Js  is  not 
c<nnmon,  and  the  value  of  cover  crops 
in  ripening  wood  is  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary position.  For  instance,  at  the 
Delaware  Experimental  Sita>tion,  only 
once  in  the  past  seven  years  has  winter 
injury  to  beds  been  a  determining  or 
important  factor  in  peach  production. 
Shallow  rooted,  quick  growing,  non- 
nitrogenous  plants  are  best  to  ripen 
wood.  The  oat  has  few  peers  in  this 
respect.  However,  long  continued  use 
of  such  cover  crops  will  ultimately  de- 
crease the  yield  of  peaches.  The  effect 
upon  apples  will  be  less  discernable. 

The  age  of  the  orchard  will  have 
something  to  do  with  the  cosrcr  crop 
chosen.  Many  plants  do  not  thrive  in 
shade  while  others  do.  For  illustration, 
rape  and  Cowhorn  turnips  need  plenty 
of  sunlight.  They  cannot  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  peach  orchards  when  the 
trees  are  old  enough  to  quite  fully  shade 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand  the 
cow  pea  grows  luxuriantly  under  shade 
renditions.  Tho  soy  bean  when  Inocu- 
lated will  do  nearly  as  well.  For  the 
peach  orchard  when  low  winter  temper- 
atures are  not  a  limiting  factor  the  cow 
pea  is  probably  the  best  all  around 
c  rchard   cover   ci  op. 

Cover  crops  need  to  be  varied  to  meet 
conditions.  There  is  no  one  best  cover 
crop.  The  successful  orchardist  will 
carefully  watch  the  behavior  of  his 
trees  and  vary  his  crops  accordingly. 
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Vegetables  for  Exhibition 

Farmers  and  vegetable  growers  have 
not  realized  the  advantages  of  vege- 
table shows  at  their  local,  district  and 
state  fairs.  Only  a  small  percent  of 
vegetable  growers  ever  exhibit  at  fairs, 
and  a  still  smaller  percent  ever  pre- 
pare in  advance  for  such  exhibits.  J. 
T.  Rosa,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture,  has  suggested  that 
growers  make  plans  for  their  exhibits 
at  fairs.  If  they  keep  the  vegetable 
shows  in  mind  throughout  the  growing 
season  they  can  produce  a  better  pro- 
duct, and  stand  a  better  chance  of  win- 
ning. 

Fairs  are  educational  institutions, 
and  exhibits  of  agricultural  products 
are  no  small  part  of  their  educational 
value.  While  the  exhibits  are  of  great 
value  to  the  fair  visitors,  they  are  of 
greater  value  to  the  men  who  meet  in 
competition.  The  prizes  which  are  of- 
fered as  an  Inducement  for  exhibitors 
to  show  their  products  are  a  very  small 
part  of  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment which  may  be  gained  by  this  form 
of  contest.  Growers  who  exhibit  vege- 
tables will  be  able  to  gain  valuable 
suggestions  by  coming  in  contact  with 
fellow  growers,  and  whether  they  win 
or  not,  will  gain  inspiration  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  competition. 

Fairs  are  an  advertisement  of  the 
community  in  which  they  are  held. 
Vegetable  growers  should  exhibit  to 
show  what  the  commxmity  can  do. 


Growers 


IT  mean*  more  potatoes  and  in  better 
condition  with  a  considerable  savins 
in  labor.  Farquhardissers  are  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  bard,  continuous 
usaire.  They  dig  clean  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  pickinor. 

Elevator  Dieter  illustrated  above  ia 
built  in  three  sizes  with  special  equip- 
ment to  suit  different  soils.  Ensine 
drive  on  larire  diffsrer  If  desired.  The 
No.  1  Elevator  has  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season  on  four  acres  of  potatoes  for 
some  users. 

Our  "Success  Jr."  is  the  peer  of  plow 
dinrers.  Gets  more  potatoes  in  one 
time  over  the  row  than  a  turn  plow  in 
three  trips.  Price  so  low  that  it  Is  in 
reach    of   the    smallest    srower.     The 

Gilt  Edire"  for  those  who  desire  a 
more  elaborate  Walking  Disrver. 

Special  catalofrue  sivinsr  full  particu- 
lars of  the  different  Farquhar  Diffsers 
sent  free  on  request.   Write  us  today. 

A.  B.  FABQUHAK  CO..  Ltd. 

Box  209       ^^M^>^      York,  Pa 


inter  whejvtflT    Selecting  the  Rooster  by  his  Points 
'BERG'S  ~ 
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p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


No  othei 
fertilizei 
so  perfectl) 
meets  every  ne( 
for  winter  wheat 
Berg  s  Bone  and  Meat 

Has  4%  Ammonia,  assurii 
vigorous  growth  and  that  sturdy] 
root  development  which  find 
and    assimilates    the    Potaihl 
which  your  soil  contains.  Anfl 
17  per  cent  of  Phosphoric  Acidl 
m    that  form   which  makes 
available  when  most  needed- 
when  the  wheat  is  heading. 
THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 
OaUurio  Street  Near  Delaware  River 
Philadelphia.  t*a. 

Dealers  and  Agents  wanted  In  unocruple<| 
territory.    6et  eur  proposlllon  A. 


Bone  &  Meat 

Fe  r»  t  ilize  r 


Enriches  tha  soil    Incrsa— s  the  profits 

JmABE 

Fam.  Gardes  aad  Oidurd  Teeb 

Answer  the  farmers'  h\a  questions 
Howcan  Itrrow  crops  with  lesshelpT 
How  diff  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
ami  men?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  tho  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
beet  marketT  -.^ 

IRON  AQE  Potato  Digger 

will  dig  your  poUtoex  In  two- 
thirds  the  U8ual  time.  Saves  tw'o 
horses  for  other  work.  Operatpd 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  slr-cool«l  "Ntw 
Way"  EnRino.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  and  the  eniiine  will  cliar 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
oat  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
BnrhM  ia  guickly  lnt«rrhwi*<«r>lr 
for  Iron  Ace  En«li»«  Sprayrr.  V'f}*° 
niitk*  three  othar  strW*.  one  of  »h'£" 
will  aorclj  meet  rour  condition.  We 
maka  afull  Una  af  DoUtu  machtnary 
SaoJ  for  booklet  todar. 

M'fgCe..    leal-N.       Crseba.  W.J. 


0  K  CHAMPION  DIG6ERS 


■Ai«  llM  Uadtrt  Cviiywhtrs.* 

Our  Baahinesare  desitrned 
and  built  to  meet 
allconditkmsundtr 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  Theyem- 
■  —      ^D£«     body  every  point  of 

eonatmction  which  insures  freedom  frorn 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  SaTM  tune  in  harveetinK  and  ••»•• 
■Mney  o"  yoar  c#op  of  poutoes. 
CDCE  M*k«  iiiauiry.  Write  today  for  our 
rnCC  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE.  ETC 
»iTin»  iMrtieaUra  of  th«  O.  K.  Ch*n>pton  IJ»«- 

CHAMnON  POTATO  MACWNCRYMMPm 
tnChieaoo  Avtmtt,  "■■'■'•■*  ■■«•"■ 


Kill  All  Flies IJ^ 


Fteeed  anrwhers.Oalay  Fly  KIMer  attraets  aad  I 
Msa.    UmtX.  etaaa.  oraMateatal.  eenrmtient.  aad 


kills  all 


Uau^aaa-ejly*. 
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.  Jaataa- 
Aak?«e 


■atal.  aaa't  a»U 
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Wild  Ginseng 

I  win  pay  highest  market  P'^««'jSIVJ?)i!"' Wrt?e*^("l 
♦20  00  per  pound  arrording  to  ijectjons  Write  loii 
price  list.    It  will  pay  yoa  to  ship  to  me.  I 

BENJAMIN  DORMAN.  HyTv^RK 


•rtM...»«o  Silver,  White  and  ColamblU 

HllaBy  S  Wy andottee.  8.  C.  Reds.  Barrf* 

C^^^^^m  rkUlrc  Rooks,  Barron's  Lefhornj,] 
superior  tnicHS  p^kln  and  Rouen  Duckllni:*'! 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  RT.  PhoenlaTlUe.  P«.j 

Speeial  Prices  oi  CUcks  rj,^^;^^ " 

112.50:  Ke«ls.  »18.  per  lOO.  LivB  Arrival  awd  QrAiJ- 

TY    OOARAIfTMKD.    HHIPMSrKT     VlAPAIKnH^OjT- 

M,  Wt,  Hwasaiar  dk  €;•..  R.  D.  &,  FreacbtowB.  I*  '• 


Oue  of  the  difficult  decisions  to  arrive 
at  in  culling  the  males,  if  it  is  intended 
to  keep  any  over  for  breeding  birds  next 
Eprinff,  is  the  best  bird  or  birds,  as 
the  -ii^e  of  the  flock  may  require..  The 
practi<  o  of  swapping  barn-yard  discards 
with  neighbors  has  long  since  been  rele- 
gated to  the  junk  heap  of  ignorance. 
Good  laying  females  transmit  their 
capainlity  to  sons,  and  next  spring  all 
puUcis  are  going  to  develop  inio  good 
or  poor  layers  as  their  fathers  are  from 
gocKl  or  poor  laying.,  mothers. 

Each  male  bird  carries  some  distin- 
guishing feature  that  raises  him  above 
his  Ijrothers,  and  beauty  is  not  such  a 
feature — far  from  it,  neither  is  purity 
of  color — a  color  defect  is  consldere.l 
desiiiil'le  by  some  utility  breeders,  for 
instance  extreme  brassiness,  etc.  How- 
ever, the  external  c^ltingui^hing  iea^ 
tures  recognized  by  students  of  heredity 
ot  fecundity  are  those  found  in  the 
corui>.  wattles,  feathers,  pelvic  bones  and 
high  color   of   shanks. 

In  selecting  the  males  to  be  kept  over 
(in  Leghorns  this  selection  can  be  fairly 
fucccssful  at  ten  to  twelve  weeks)  due 
attention  should  be  given  the  matter  of 
external  characteristics.  Where  all 
other  characteristics  are  present  a  large 
comb  and  well  developed  wattlos  are  at 
least  consistent,  and  these  two  charac- 
teristics   should    always    be    preferable 


to    a    small   and    shrunken    head   gear. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  greatest 
space  betwen  ends  of  pelvic  bones  and 
end  of  breast  bone — the  male  bird,  as  an 
almost  infallible  rule,  that  possesses 
this  characteristic  has  inherited  the 
greatest  fecundity  from  his  female 
parent  and  Is,  therefore,  better  fitted 
to  produce  heavy  laying  pullets.  This 
abdominal  developmeiit  is  best  ascer 
tained  by  laying  the  hand  over  the  ab- 
domen at  right  angles  to  the  body  of 
the  bird,  allowing  the  thumb  side  of 
the  hand  to  touch  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  pelvic  bones,  while  the  othfr  side 
of  the  hand  makes  contact  with  the 
breast  l^ne.  The  bird  showing  the  great- 
est distance  between  the  two  Lone  ex- 
tremities is  to  be  retained  as  a  breeder 
all  other  characteristics  being  satisfac- 
tory and  no  deformities  existing. 
Feathers  should  be  tight  laid — not  loose 
or  outstanding,  while  the  pelvic  bones 
should  be  siuall  or  thin,  the  thinner  and 
more  pliable  the  better. 

High  color  in  shanks  and  a  full- 
blooded  appearance  of  head  gear  are 
also  desirable.  The  angle  of  the  tail 
has  little  to  do  with  fecundity.  A 
bright,  protruding  eye  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  should  be  a  feature  of 
the  selection.  Practice  of  this  method 
of  selection  will  vitally  aid  the  flock  and 
greater  egg  yields  will  follow. 


Notes  on  Wheat 

(Concluded  from  page  242) 

Certain  varieties  are  much  more  sua- 
ceptiljle  to  this  disease  than  others.  Our 
«xperi(>ace  in  testing  varieties  over  a 
Bum  I  It  r  of  years  has  shown  this  to  be 
the  (ase.  It  is  true  that  all  varieties 
•eem  to  show  little  trace  of  the  disease 
in  (vrtain  seasons,  but  in  others  the 
disease  may  become  quite  noticeable. 
Amoiii^  some  of  the  varieties  that  are 
quite  likely  to  develop  this  dipease  is 
the  Red  Wave,  a  sooth  red  chaff 
^he;tt,  which  Ib  quite  popular  in  rainy 
•ectiuns.  The  Red  Wave  wheat  gives 
•n  excellent  yield  under  favorable  con 
dltions,  but  it  ia  poorly  adapted  to  un- 
favorable conditions,  such  as  late  seed- 
ing uv  the  lack  of  the  proper  balance 
of  fertilizers. 

Thi  manner  in  which  wheat  has  de- 
YeloiM  (1  since  the  opening  of  spring  has 
depended  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of 
fertilization  used  in  the  fall.  Undoubt- 
*<J1>',  I  he  proper  use  of  fertilizers  wjll 
fessti,  the  chances  of  Injury  through 
*int(  !•  killing  and  other  causes.  During 
*he  jiiesont  se^ason  our  untreated  plats 
*ill  not  yield  more  than  six  or  eight 
kushf  Is  per  acre,  while  those  properly 
fertilized  and  sown  at  the  same  time 
*111  Meld  from  twenty,-flve  to  thirty 
^U8lu  Is   of   good   grain. 

It  is  well  to  note  at  this  time  the  pros- 
pects for  securing  new  seed  wheat,  if  one 
kas  not  the  df^sirable  variety  on  hand. 
^*  is  quite  common  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  s.  ed  wheat  of  the  man  in  the  neigh- 
^orli(,()(j  ^ho  has  secured  the  highest 
yield  per  acre.  This  is  not  iTecessarily 
*l»e  ]  cat  indication  that  one  is  getting 

*  Variety  of  the  proper  sort  Early  seed- 
ing with  the  proper  fertilizer  will  nearly 
*^^ii>s  result  !n  a  good  yield,  but  this 
^oos  not  always  Indicate  the  tendency 
of  tho  variety  as  to  how  it  will  perform 
under  less  favorable  conditions.  The 
^owor  should  select  a  variety  that  has 

*  r<  nutation  for  giving  good  yields  un- 
^er  more  or  less  unfavorable  conditions. 
Studies  at  the  Delaware  SUtlon  have 
■bown  that  varieties  when  tested  the 
■ame  year  under  good  fertilizer  eondl- 


tions  and  on  soil  where  no  fertilizer  had 
been  used  show  a  vast  difference  in  their 
'elding  tendencies.  In  general,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  bearded  sorts  yield 
better  under*  less  favorable  conditions 
than  the  smooth  wheats.  These  tests 
have  been  conducted  for  a  large  number 
of  years  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
more  dependence  can  be  placed  in 
bearded  wheats  than  in  smooth  for  late 
seeding  and  for  conditions  where  the 
toil  Is  not  so  favorable  for  a  large  yield. 

It  is  an  open  question  among  farmers 
in  many  localities  whether  the  bearded 
wheats  are  superior  to  the  smooth  or 
noL  The  results  of  testing  for  ten  years 
or  more,  where  forty  to  sixty  varieties 
have  been  g^rown  each  year,  has  shown 
that  the  bearded  wheats,  as  a  group, 
have  yielded  from  two  to  three  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  the  smooth.  If  these 
tests  had  been  conducted  for  a  shorter 
time,  or  if  only  a  few  varieties  had  been 
included,  we  should  be  less  positive  in 
regard  to  our  conclusions.  However,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
bearded  wheats  to  outyield  the  smooth, 
one  year  with  another. 

Another  special  test  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  tillering  habit 
of  different  varieties  under  different 
kinds  of  fertilizer,  carried  on  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  with  ten  varieties, 
where  each  variety  has  been  grown  un- 
der eleven  different  treatraehts  each 
year,  shows  that  the  five  bearded  wheats 
have  outyielded  the  five  smooth  about 
three  bushels  per  acre  for  the  period. 
This,  In  addition  to  the  other  test,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  concluding  that  the  bearded  wheats 
are  more  dependable  and  fluctuate  less 
In  yield  from  year  to  year  than  do  the 
smooth  sorts. 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  Is  an  unusual  and  inter- 
esting book  deacribing  the  numerous 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm-  Wide  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  aa  w«ll 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Arenue,  N«ir  York. — ^Adr. 
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fix 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  sone  from  the  U.  S.  to  , 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  Woat-  ** 
•rti  Canada.  Canada'a  invitation  to  every  in- 
duatrkms  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saakatehawan  or  AlbaHa  ia  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, prosperou* 
£omea  for  tliemadvea  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 


,or 


Yov  Can  a«t  a  lomslead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

r«  —  it's  eaay  to  become  prosperous.    Canadian  farmers  also  grow  ffv^i^^ 


BOACPe 


wonderful  cropa  of  vara,  varu 

folly  ee  proflteble  en  bduitry  ee  crsii 
irittea.  ere  the  oolv  food  required  eitl 


i  OaU,  Sarlay  and  Flai* 

'    ■  areleiiic.    The  exealtmt 


Mlaad  Farming 

Umt  creeeee.  f  oU  oTbii- 
t  oolr  food  reqnired'eitlMr  for  beef  or  deirr  pnrpMee  Good  eehoole 
i  aad  eirarehee.  meriiete  eeavenient.  cUmete  eseelleiit.    Write  for  lltentare  end 
psrtleiUsrsas  to  ledaeed rsihraif  rstee  to  8«pt.  IflMiarMiaa,  Ottawa, Csa.. or  te 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Sacood  Sl,         Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cenedlen  OovamoMoC  A«eat. 


7/f^  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


**# iMtvcf  «2(e-!K!!!S^SSr ' 


WoriM  in  eny  kiadat 
■oil.  Catartelks.deee- 

B'tpaii  like  ether  cQttere.  Absolutely  iia  dsngsf. 
Omtm  r^mm  f  Brnwrnm  Aormm  m  Dmjf 

wHIi  eae  bmb  and  one  bone.  Here  ie  what  eoe 
^rmeriaye:  OenUemen:— Oar  emilace  eora  wea 
n*y  beary.  Two  men  with  horee  Mt  and  hMded 
^earlea^klafMBBlOtoUnUaateeeeeh.  Y«ere  be- 
f^it  bae  taken  4  to  »  men  to  eat  end  load  the  eeme 
amoont  of  eora.  Oar  oom  wee  eat  end  loaded  Oram 
ttM  eatt«r.  which  Mved  one  haadlina.  Very  truly. 
PHIU  W.  PIEBCE.       Winefaeeter.  N.  H. 


Bend  for  booklet  end  circiilere  telling  all  about  thia  la> 


Bend  for  booklet  end  ch-calere  tellins  all  i 
bor-eaving  machine;  also  teatimooiala  of  many  oaera. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dapt.  22  Uaeabi.  Hliaois 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  aoUnxited  qaantitlea  at 
market  pricrs.  Also  Hay,  Poultry  and  all  Pro(luo4>. 
OIBBC  A  BBO..  »S9  N.  rroat  8C^  Philadelphia. 


CORN 


lARVESTER  ?:'J  "^^V^ 

<'<'rn,  (°an»  anl  KsfHr  Corn.  Cate 
and  thr<'W«  io  pilr«  on  karvaatar. 
Man  and  horaa  rut,  and  (bu«ka 
r<|iiat  Io  a  corn  binder  Sold  la 
Price  oolr  t2f>  wiUi  fndd*r  binder.  Tha  ealy 
Mif  (alharlBf  corn  harvMter  on  tha  Biarkrt.  tha*  it  (iriaf 
unircrwl  uttafartion— PvitT  I.  W.««lward.  Sandf  (  rMk,  If  T., 
wriUt:  '  3  year,  a|0  I  purrhaaod  foar  (•'rn  Harv*,t«r  WpalS 
n->t  taka  4  tiiPM.  tha  prim  of  tlia  Biarl.in,  ■(  I  muld  sal  gal 
another  nna."  Clarrnr,  f  Huffin*.  itpMrnnra.  Okta.  "Warke 
b  liuiM  bftterthan  I  ai|>.Ttait.  Sarad  $40  in  labur  thi«  fall  "  Boy 
ippl,,  farm,r>TilIa,  Ohio:  "I  kara  a,*d  a  r»ra  tkockar. 
rnrn  biodar  and  S  rowwl  BMChin,,,  bat  r<-ur  machina 
tbatn  all  and  takaa  Im*  twin,  of  anr  macbia,  I  har, 
a,ad."  John  P  Haa«,  HarSald.  Oklahoma.  "Toer  fcarra 
irara  r^d  Mtiifartiua  whil,  nsint  Slllaf  oar  Silo  "  K  T. 
Riiecaiti.  Otii.  Cn|o.  "Juit  r«<»ir,4  a  laMar  from  mr  fatka* 
Mrint  ba  ra<wiT,4  tha  eora  biad,r  aad  ka  li  mttiac  cum  aad 
eaaa  now  Sari  H  work,  6na  and  that  I  can  Mil  Iota  aC 
than  nrit  TMr  "  WnU  for  (raa  catalof  (bowinc  PMtare 
of  karrartar  at  wark  and  tettimooiala. 

FROCC8S  MFG.  CO..  Sallna,  Kanaaa 


J^A  mCIEASED  ilfflE  PtOfTIS 

^JrJf         1^        AFsrqabarHydrsnlie 
Jf^jjr  ^P        Cider  Prass  will  turn 

'i^^    ^   -^B^       your  culls  Into   good 

selling  eider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Oar  hlffh  preuure  cob- 
ttructlon  t«ta  all  the  Jtilca 
from  tha  apploe  with  Bilnl- 
■Dom  power.  Preaaet  n 
■teas  from  It  to  4M  barrels 

adsy.  Hew  Cstalogus 

(trine  full  particulars  fro*  oa  raqueet. 

>  Cm^  UdLa  Urn.  lH.Tsrli.  Pa. 
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Making  Butter  on  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  |l.oo  for  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuaslon  and 
BUKKCSt  subjects  for  future  dlscuasion.    ContrlbuUons  must  reach  us  lo  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Tone  No.  1248,  August  1. — Potato  and 
corn  harvesting  machinery.  What  has 
been  your  experience  with  p.tato  dlcijera 
and  graders  and  com  binders  and  buskers? 
If  you  have  not  used  these  labor  saving 
tools  maybe  you  can  tell  us  what  success 
your  neighbor  has  had  with  them. 

Topic  No.  1249,  August  15. — It  Is  still  not 
too  late,  If  you  hurry,  to  build  a  silo  for 
this  year's  corn  crop.  What  "type"  would 
you  recommend?  Boost  the  kind  you  pre- 
fer to  the  limit  but  don't  «nock  the  others. 
Condltons  of  alt  kinds  vary  and  what  Is  a 
failure  with  you  might  be  a  great  success 
with  someone  else. 

Topic  No.  1230.  September  1. — What  yarlety 
of  seed  wheat  do  you  use  and  why?  Do 
you  re-clean  it?  when  do  you  plant  it? 
What  kind  (not  brand)  fertilizer  do  you 
use  and  how  much  do  you  apply  an  acre? 
What  acreage     will  you  plant  this  year? 


E.  D.  S.,  Hepburn  ville,  Pa. — The 
gasoline  engine  has  become  quite  a  fac- 
tor in  farm  butter  making.  The  old 
method  of  hand  churning  is  too  costly 
in  time  and  labor  for  the  present  day. 
Since  almost  every  farm  has  a  gasoline 
engine  now-a-days,  why  not  use  the 
power  to  separate  the  milk  and  chum 
the  butter  (along  with  the  other  odd 
Jobs)  and  thus  reap  the  profit  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  ddlk  station 
or  the  creamery.  On  selling  whole  milk 
or  cream,  you  also  take  from  the  farm 
valuable  by-products  in  the  form  of 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  which  could 
be  utilized  to  advantage. 

We  have  a  large  roomy  cellar  where 
we  have  a  line  shaft  fitted  up  with  a 
two  H.  P.  engine.  Thus  we  separate  the 
milk,  run  the  churn,  pump  water,  etc., 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  rotary  chum 
works  the  butter  also,  so  the  butter  Is 
taken  right  out  on  a  nearby  table, 
rolled,  wrapped  In  paper  and  taken  to 
the  spring  house  where  it  is  kept  fresh 
In  a  trough  of  water.  We  find  that  we 
get  mere  butter  and  of  a  better  quality 
by  using  a  power  churn  than  when 
churning   by   hand. 

We  find  a  ready  sale  for  our  butter, 
also  all  the  buttermilk  and  cottage 
cheese  we  can  spare,  In  a  large  town 
nine  miles  away,  where  It  Is  taken  every 
week  and  sold  direct  to  consumers.  We 
sold  cream  for  a  number  of  years  for- 
merly but  are  better  satisfied  with 
making  butter. 


B.  B.,  TuUy,  N.  Y. — We  made  butter 
for  a  number  of  years  until  three  years 
ago,  when  we  moved  to  a  farm  where 
the  dairy  was  too  large  so  we  sent  It  to 
the  cheese  factory.  Last  winter  we  did 
not  keep  a  hired  man  and  did  not  get 
much  milk,  so  we  made  butter  again. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  for  good  but- 
ter making  Is  a  cream  separator.  We 
always  separated  the  milk  as  soon  as 
possible  after  milking  and  tried  not 
to  mix  fresh  cream  with  that  formerly 
separated  until  the  animal  heat  had 
gone.  We  use  a  barrel  churn  and  cool 
or  heat  our  cream  to  churning  temper- 
ature«as  It  may  require.  A  cream  ther- 
mometer is  the  second  requisite.  We 
rinse  the  butter  several  times  ia  the 
churn,  take  It  out  and  weigh  It  and 
then  salt,  adding  one  ounce  of  salt  for 
every  pound  of  butter  unless  It  Is  to  be 
kept  for  winter  use,  when  we  add  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  salt  to  each 
pound.  There  are  but  few  butter 
makers  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
consequently  butter  is  so  high  that  all, 
save  those  with  means  or  strong  preju- 
dice, buy  a  butter  substitute.  Unless 
one  has  customers  there  is  no  good  but^ 
ter  market  any  nearer  than  a  city  22 
miles  away.  The  stores  buy  some  but 
will  pay  only  in  trade  and  if  one  has 
regular  customers,  someone  Is  sure  to 
call  at  some  inconvenient  time  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  one  person  and  a  horse 
to  deliver  it. 

We  are  milking  only  two  cows  now 
and  send  milk  to  the  cheese  factory 
again.  After  the  cheese  is  made  the 
butter  fat  is  separated  from  the  whey 
and  made  into  whey  butter.  This  sells 
only  a  few  cents  below  creamery  but- 
ter. It  melts  quickly  In  warm  weather 
unless  kept  on  ice.  We  think  the  Ideal 
way  to  dispose  of  milk  Is  to  separate 
and  sell  the  cream  so  as  to  have  skim 
milk  for  calves  and  pigs  unless  one  has 
a  good  market  for  butter,  buttermilk 
and  cottage  cheese  and  the  time  and 
■trengtb  they  require. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  S.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— 
For  successful  butter  making  we  keep 
Jersey  cows.  They  give  much  richer 
milk  than  some  other  stock.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  selling  whole  milk  by 
having  our  skim  milk  for  the  young 
pigs  and  buttermilk  for  making  cheese. 
If  the  readers  of  The  Practical  Farrusr 
have  never  made  cheese  from  pure  but- 
termilk, they  have  missed  a  big  treat, 
as  it  makes  fine  cheese.  When  you  sell 
your  milk  you  miss  your  pure  butter 
as  well  as  the  cottage  cheese.  I  use  a 
separator,  placing  the  milk  in  it,  then 
adding  as  much  cold  water,  or  more, 
as  I  have  milk,  let  It  stand  In  a  cool 
place  until  noon  or  later,  then  by  turn- 
ing a  spigot  at  the  bottom,  slowly  run 
all  off  until  you  see  the  cream  through 
the  glass.  A  porcelain  lined  kettle  holds 
the  cream  until  churning  day.  During 
cool  weather  we  churn  once  a  week,  in 
warmer  weather  oftener.  I  find  also  the 
separator  milk  is  relished  by  the 
chickens,  so  we  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from 
it.  If  we  sell  it  to  the  creamery  we  get 
no  skim  milk,  and  sometimes  as  small 
a  sum  as  two  cents  a  quart  for  all  our 
labor  of  milking,  cooling  and  hauling  it 
away. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — Prior  to  a 
milk  condensary  locating  at  Wellsboro, 
wo  made  butter.  At  that  time  butter 
was  very  cheap,  but  milk  was  much 
lower  in  price  also.  As  soon  as  the 
condensary  bought  milk  we  patronized 
it  and  are  doing  so  now,  but  we- have 
always  made  our  own  butter,  and  a  lit- 
tle to  sell,  as  by  doing  so  we  have 
plenty  of  milk  to  feed  to  the  heifer 
calves  and  young  pigs. 

We  have  a  separator  and  whenever 
we  need  any  milk  for  calves  or  pigs 
we  separate  a  canful.  By  doing  so  we 
always  have  good  sweet  skim  milk  to 
feed  these  young  animals.  Unless  the 
dairyman  Is  situated  near  a  good  mar- 
ket where  fancy  butter  can  be  sold  for 
fancy  prices,  it  won't  pay  to  make  but- 
ter as  a  business  over  selling  the  whole 
milk.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  connected 
with  making  good  butter  and  good 
butter  maimers  are  scarce  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  high.  Unless  a  dairyman  has 
the  equipment  I  don't  think  It  would 
pay  to  change  from  selling  the  whole 
milk.  But  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  every 
dairyman  to  make  his  own  butter  and 
a   little  to   sell. 


me  a  profitable  opportunity  to  break 
Into  the  dairy  game  gradually  and  to 
make  improvements  In  the  way  of  erect- 
ing and  equipping  a  modern  and  sani- 
tary dairy  barn  without  suffering  a 
bare  spot  In  the  farm  Income  during 
this  period  of  upbuilding. 

I  am  confident  that  a  good  cream 
separator  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 
butter  fat  which  It  will  save  In  two  or 
three  years  as  compared  with  the  un- 
preventable  loss  which  will  occur  where 
the  hand  system  of  skimming  Is  fol 
lowed.  If  a  separator  will  save  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  daily 
which  would  not  be  recoverable  under 
the  skimming  method,  with  butter  fat 
at  forty  cents  a  pound,  in  three  years  it 
would  amount  to  nearly  $50.  Further- 
more, the  separator  favors  the  feeding 
of  the  skim  milk  In  the  best  possible 
condition  to  realize  the  full  nutritive 
benefits  from  this  by-product,  while  it 
also  Is  a  highly  efficient,  labor-saving, 
dairying  convenience. 

I  always  aim  to  keep  my  dairy  uten- 
sils as  well  as  the  farm  separator  In  a 
sanitary  and  cleanly  condition.  I  pre- 
fer  to  use  thirty  percent  cream  for  but- 
ter making  purposes.  One  gallon  of 
such  cream  will  make  three  pounds  of 
butter.  I  try  to  keep  my  cream  as  cold 
as  possible  until  It  la  time  to  rip  "in  it, 
when  I  heat  It  to  approximately  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  usln&  a  thermom- 
eter to  record  the  temperature,  and  hold 
it  at  this  temperature  until  a  mildly 
acid  flavor  is  developed.  Overripe 
cream.  In  my  estimation,  is  a  Jirolific 
source  of  Inferior  butter. 

During  the  summer  season  I  churned 
at  a  temperature  of  between  54  and  58 


degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  the  tempera-, 
ture  from  four  to  six  degrees  higher ' 
during  the  period  of  cold  weather.  At 
this  summer  temperature,  it  only  takes 
about  thirty-five  minutes  to  compute 
the  churning,  while  the  butter  granules 
which  are  produced  are  sufficiently  firm 
without  being  too  compact  to  be  otv 
jectlonable.  When  the  granules  iiro 
about  the  size  of  wheat  grains,  I  stop 
the  churn  and  Immediately  wash  the 
butter  twice  with  cold  water  which  is 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  hut- 
termllk.  This  process  washes  out  ttie 
buttermilk  and  leaves  the  butter  in  n^od 
condition  to  work  in  the  salt  thoroughly 
and  evenly.  I  use  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter. 
As  a  leading  dairying  expert  Hays* 
"Good  butter  has  a  waxy  body,  an  even 
grain  and  a  bright  appearance,  while  in- 
ferior butter,  overworked  butter,  has  a 
sticky  body,  a  greasy  appearance  and  a 
gummy  grain  and  does  not  keep  well." 
After  my  butter  had  been  worked 
thoroughly  I  prepared  it  In  the  form  of 
one  pound  prints  which  I  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper  and  stored  in  jarg 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  hotel  keeper. 
He  was  always  willing  to  pay  me  a 
premium  price  for  the  butter  because 
of  Its  uniform  quality.  When  my 
neighbors,  who  exercised  less  care  iiiul 
caution  in  the  making  of  butter,  were 
selling  their  product  for  an  average 
price  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
rents  a  pound,  I  was  disposing  of  all 
the  butter  I  could  produce  at  a  preminra 
of  40  to  75  percent  above  these  prii  es. 
Furthermore,  the  hotel  also  purchased 
all  the  buttermilk  which  I  would  fur- 
nish at  forty  cents  a  gallon. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ash  ville,  N.  Y.— 
My  mother  makes  as  delicious  butter  as 
I  ever  saw — it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
perfect  and  purchasers  call  it  Id^l.  We 
have  just  begun  this  summer  to  make 
for  our  own  use  only  and  our  nelghl)or8 
are  all  doing  the  same.  There  is  posi- 
tively no  market  whatever  for  It  here, 
but  we  use  all  we  can  because  the  milk 
also  seems  to  be  a  drug,  the  price  of 
which  is  away  below  the  cost  of  pro 
ductlon.  My  father-in-law  always  made 
excellent  butter  with  power  separator 
and  churn,  from  30  to  40  cows,  and  my 
husband  did  the  same.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  Is  having  the  sweet 
skim  milk  to  feed  calves  and  pigs. 
Father  always  kept  brood  sows  and 
raised  pigs,  but  soon  after  my  husband 
died,  he  stopped  churning  because  of 
the  extra  work  involved  and  the  g^reat 
scarcity  of  farm  help,  and  two  or  three 
years  later  he  sold  his  farm  of  nea^y 
300  acres  for  the  same  reason.  By  the 
way,  the  purchasers  have  left  and  the 
farm  is  now  vacant.  Many  dairies,  both 
in  his  section  and  ours  have  been  i>.oid; 
others  have  been  sharply  cut  down  and 
practically  all  cows  not  required  for 
home  use  are  for  sale — once  In  a  while 
one  sells,  even  yet.  All  our  surplus 
milk  Is  made  Into  cheese,  but  we  use 
all  we  can.  We  can't  live  on  It  entire- 
ly, but  It  goes  a  long  way  as  we  all  like 
It  and  utilize  It  In  every  Imaginable 
way,  even  drinking  lots  of  It. 

J.  D.,  Virginia. — Previous  to  enga^ 
Ing  In  the  marketing  of  whole  milk 
with  city  trade,  I  separated  my  milk  on 
the  farm,  utilizing  the  skim  milk  for 
calf  and  hog  feeding  operations,  while 
I  converted  the  cream  into  butter  which 
I  sold  to  a  local  hotel  at  a  year-round 
price  of  thirty-five  cents  a  pound.  The 
butter  making  and  marketing  afforded 


Get  That  Extra  Profit 

SAVE  stable  manure.  It's  worth  a  lot  of 
money  now.  Either  spread  it  when  it's 
fresh  and  contains  all  its  fertility,  or  pile  it 
where  the  losses  will  be  smallest,  and  spread 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Balance  it  with  phosphate 
if  necessary,  spread  a  little  on  many  acres  rather 
than  much  on  a  few,  but  don't  waste  a  single  lump. 
Stable  manure  is  working  capital.  With  it  you  can  get 

bigger,  better  crops  off  the  acres  vour  present  help  can 
handle.  Waste  it,  or  neglect  it,  and  you  are  losing  an  easy, 
handsome  profit,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 

Low  Com  King,    Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

These  machines  do  the  kind   of  spreading  that  has  been 

E roved  most  profitable.  They  are  all  low,  light  draft,  narrow 
ox,  wide  spreading  machines,  made  in  three  handy  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large.  They  spread  a  full  load  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  in  an  even  coat  that  extends  well  beyond 
the  rear  wheel  tracks. 

Stable  manure,  properly  handled,  will  increase  the  crop 
production  from  any  soil.  Buy  one  of  these  spreaders  and 
get  that  extra  profit.  See  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer's 
place  of  business  or  write  us  for  spreader  information  you 
ought  to  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Laddie  lost  no  time  In  teaching  Polly's 
new  pony,  Star,  some  tricks,  and  when- 
ever he  had  a  little  time  to  himself  he 
was  down  In  the  meadow  with  Star,  try- 
ing  something  new. 

Of  course  he  had  a  big  advantasc  in 
this  work  by  knowing  the  "Magic 
Word."  He  Just  told  Star  what  to  do 
and  if  she  could  do  it,  all  right,  and  if 
the  couldn't  she  would  tell  him  so  and 
they  would  try  something  elec. 

When  Laddie  was  in  the  city  he  had 
geen  a  big  circus  twice.  He  didn't  see 
it  from  a  50-cent  seat,  while  at  the  same 
time  eating  a  bag  of  peanuts,  hut  he  saw 
it  when  it  arrived — the  best  time  of  all. 
He  was  only  one  of  several  hundred 
admiring  boys,  and  of  all  the  things,  the 
trained  horses  pleased  him  most.  At 
that  time  he  never  expected  to  own  a 
pony,  but  now  that  Polly  had  one  he 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she  did.  He  did 
not  like  much  to  go  driving  with  Polly, 
because  he  said  it  was  too  slow,  but  he 
did  like  the  circus  part — that  Is,  the 
tricks. 

"How  would  you  and  Laddie  like  to 
go  to  a  party  tomorrow  afternoon?" 
Mrs.  Robinson  asked  Polly  one  day,  a 
few  weeks  after  her  birthday. 

"That  would  be  fine,"  replied  Polly. 

"All  of  us  will  go  in  the  afternoon  and 
take  our  supper,"  continued  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson. "There  will  be  lots  of  other  chil- 
dren there,  also,  because  it  is  to  be  our 
cinnual  Grange  lawn  party  for  them." 

"Can  I  drive  there  In  my  pony  cart?" 
asked   Polly. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson,  "that  is  Just  what  you  can 
do — you  and  Laddie.  Then  daddy  and 
I  can  come  later  in  the  machine.  You 
•  know,  he  wants  to  get  all  the  hay  in  if 
he  can." 

"I  can  give  the  other  children  a  ride 
and  Laddie  can  have  Star  do  tricks," 
said  Polly,  fairly  dancing  with  glee. 

"The  children  are  supposed  to  dress 
in  a  patriotic  costume,  so  I  must  go  up 
to  the  attic  and  find  something  for  you 
and  Laddie,"  added  Mother  Robinson, 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  children 
would  go  in  the  pony  cart. 

While  Laddie  was  helping  to  get  In 
the  hay  the  next  morning  Polly  shined 
her  pony  outfit  in  anticipation  of  the 
lawn  party,  and  It  looked  spick  and 
i-mn  when  they  drove  away  about  3 
o'clock.  They  had  to  take  the  road 
which  they  had  traveled  all  spring  to 
tchool,  and  then  on  te  a  trolley  track 
which  they  followed  for  some*  distance 
before  coming  to  Purr's,  where  the 
party  was  to  be  held.  They  were  the 
flrfet  ones  to  arrive,  but  the  four  Purr 


children  were  not- sorry  to  see  them  and 
the  pony. 

Laddy,  who  was  generally  the  spokes- 
man, said:  "After  we  give  Star  a.  little 
rest  we  will  give  you  a  ride."  The  fun 
which  they  had  driving  around  can  be 
better  Imagined  than  desi^ribed. 

Automobiles  soon  began  to  arrive, 
filled  with  children  and  their  parents, 
and  before  long  there  were  more  chil- 
dren than  Polly  and  Laddie  ever  Im- 
agined there  were  In  the  country.  E^ch 
of  them,  however,  had  been  gievn  a 
ride  in  the  pony  cart  before  it  was  time 
to  sit  down  to  supper,  which  had  been 
set  on  long  tables  under  the  trees. 

As  it  began  to  grow  dark  everybody 
gathered  their  benches,  chairs  or  what- 
ever they  were  sitting  on,  in  front  of 
the  porch,  as  some  of  the  children  were 
going  to  speak,  sing,  et<^. 

Buleah  Purr,  dressed  just  like  a  Red 
Cross  nurse,  .and  Lucy  Simpson,  dressed 
like  a  Belgian  girl,  sang  together,  and 
some  of  the  boys,  dressed  as  soldiers, 
sailors  and  Indians,  did  various  things. 
Two  of  the  automobiles  had  been  run 
in  such  a  position  on  the  lawn  that  the 
electric  headlights  shone  directly  on  the 
porch  and  acted  as  footlights  for  the 
performers. 

Laddie  had  not  expected  to  take  any 
part  in  the  entertainment;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  even  know  there  was  to  be  any. 
but  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  offered 
to  show  how  h.  pony  could  do  tricks 
When  he  was  given  permission  to  do  so, 
he  started  by  walking  Star  right  up  the 
porch  steps — of  course,  he  had  unhooked 
her  and  taken  all  her  harness  off,  even 
her  bridle. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"I  am  going  to  show  you  the  best  tri<'k 
pony  in  the  world,  and  Just  to  prove  to 
>ou  that  this  pony  can  do  anything,  1 
want  you  to  say  what  you  want  her  to 
do."  Of  course,  you  and  I  know  that 
by  means  of  the  "Magic  Word"  laddie 
could  tell  Star  Just  what  was  wanted, 
but  nobody  else,  except  Polly,  knew  it, 
and  to  say  they  were  dumfounded  at  the 
results  is  about  right.  Star  would  turn 
around  any  number  of  times,  sit  down, 
roll  over,  stand  on  her  hind  feet  or  on 
a  chair.  Jump  over  a  table,  get  various 
objects,  and  do  several  other  things, 
much  to  the  mystification  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Robinson, 
later  in  the  evening,  when  everybody 
was  eating  ice  cream  cones  and  talking 
about  Star,  Laddie  and  their  tricks,  "if 
I  don't  watch  out  Laddie  will  be  Joining 
some  circus.  I  don't  know  when  or 
where  he  learned  how  to  do  such 
things." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Little  Cubes  of  Sugar 

Little  Cubes  of  Sugar 

Little  grains  of   wheat. 
Save  them  with  the  bacon 
other  kinds  of  meat. 


And 


111  fed  fighters  weaken 

111  fed  nations  yield. 
Its  up  tQ  us  to  keep  our  allies 

Strong  to  take  the  field. 


Every  dinner  table 

Wherever   people  eat. 
Win   help  decide  the   verdict 

Victory  or  defeat. 
(Oregon    Food    Administration) 


It  Is  estimated  that  about  1200  farm 
tractors  were  purchased  by  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year 
and  many  orders  are  being  booked  for 
fall  delivery. 


STRAWBERRY  

UCACTABICC  ^»  "'n""-  "**  ™y  price  on  rl»'^t« 
VEQETABUS  Mnt  by  parcel  poet  prepaid,  and  'f*; 
<.i.i  nrtcA  on  larce  ordem     C.  B.  Fi«l«,  PawtlJ,  ^  * 


clal  price  oo  large  order* 


PLEDGE.  15 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*) . 


(Address)  P.  O '..,.: R,  F.  D. 


Age. 


State. 


Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I''8  and  cross  your  T*s. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 


J.  P.  HENNESY 
Prasident  Reading  Chemical 
Co..  Vice-Pres  Annville  Lime 
Co..  VIce-Pree  Berks  Co.  Agr. 
Society.  Vice-Pres.  Standard 
Chemical  Works. 


Now  More 
Than  Ever 

Farmers  Need 
Real  Service 


The  war  has  revolutionized  many  industries — and 
the  farmer  in  his  own  particular  line  has  been  no  ex- 
ception. To  the  cries  for  food— and  more  food — the 
farmer  has,  with  an  ever-increasing  shortage  of  labor, 
responded  nobly. 

He  has  been  helped  in  part  by  those  who  have  had  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  problems  and  difficulties  that  he  has 
had.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  one  of  those  who,  while  in 
a  small  way,  nevertheless  did  give  our  best  service  to  the  farm 
folks.  In  the  uncertain  shipping  conditions,  shortage  of  labor, 
etc.,  we  strived  always  to  meet  every  request  from  our  patrons, 
keeping  al^vays  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  We 
believe  we  helped. 

Now — more  than  ever 

The  Reading  Chemical  Company 

is  in  a  position  to  serve  farmers  better  than  ever.  Our  products 
(as  listed  below)  are  sold  with  the  personal  guarantee  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Hennesy  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tyson  as  being  reliable.  Both  have 
been  in  the  fertilizer  business  for  years,  and  being  practical 
farmers  themselves,  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  farming 
conditions  in  the  East.  Their  personal  service  is  always  given 
gladly,  and  their  honesty  in  this  respect  is  well  known  to  many 
farmers  thruout  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  coming  year  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  in  mind  the 
Reading  Chemical  products  and  the  "service  to  the  farmer'' 
policy  of  the  company. 

Order  Early— Don't  Wait  Till  Later 

All  signs  point  to  uncertain  shipping  conditions  and 
shortage  of  materials.  W^e  can  fiU  your  order  now  for  any 
of  these  products:  ^ 

Hennesy's  Scientifically  Compounded  Fertilizers 

Hennesy't  Poultry  Meat 

Hennesy't  Paerlest  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

Hennety't  Spray  Materials 

Hennety's  Digester  Tankage 

WRITE— TO-DAY— NOW 


for  booklets  and  prices  covering  any  of 
these  products.  Our  prices  will  save 
you  money.  Our  location  wUl  save 
you  money,  too,  for  we  can  ship  at  low 
cost  to  eastern  farmers  in  shortest  pos- 
sible time.     Don't  delay. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 

5th  Floor,  American  Caaualtj  Building 

READING,  PA 

Factories  and  Warehouse*  at 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Annville,  Pa., 

Reading,  Pa. 


J.  R.  TYSON 
Vice-President  and  Treaturer 
Readins  Chemical  Co.:  Treae. 
Standard  Chemical  AVorka. 
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This  u  tk*  farm  women'*  own  department— /or  them  end  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  di>Tin—inn  of 
topic*  of  OTeryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  ioTitea— and 
•apect*— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  diecuaeion  but  aieo  to  pf^poee 
topic*  for  future  di*cu**ionk.  The  beat  letter  publiahed  herein  each  iaaue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  ol 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addreas 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


August    1. — Home    made    pickles    nnd   spiced 

iireserves.  TelJ  u«  how  you  make  your 
uvorlte  relishes  for  future  use.  All  ways 
of  conserviug  food  without  the  use  of  sugar 
are  In  demaud  this  year.  What  new  wuya 
have  you  found? 

August  15. — School  will  soon  be  stnrtln? 
auaiu.  Tell  us  how  you  solve  Ihe  problem 
or  keeping  the  children  presenttibly  dressed 
ruling  these  days  of  rising  prices.  What 
about    their   shoes,   too? 


SKfTHMnKK  1. — Why  does  your  family  attend 
the  county  fair — to  learn  something  or 
merely  to  have  a  good  time?  What  im- 
pressed ^ou  most  at  last  or  this  years 
fair?  U  hat  would  you  suggest  to  Improve 
ttie  general  run  of  ^county  fairs?  Do  the 
women's  interests  receive  suitable  recog- 
nition by  your  fair  management? 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
rmaeh  u»  at  Uast  IS  day  bmform  tho  datm  o/ 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts 


M.  G.  F.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y. — My  frozen 
desserts  are  all  sweetened  with  home 
made  maple  sugar  or  syrup  this  year 
and  are  liked  better  than  usual.  For 
my  three  quart  freezer  I  take  two  quarts 
whole  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
cups  shaved  maple  sugar  or  one  and 
one-half  cups  best  maple  syrup  and 
three  heaping  tablespoons  cornstarch. 
Cook  all  together  in  double  boiler  and 
strain  through  a  small  sieve  directly 
into  the  freezer.  Set  this  into  a  pail  of 
cold  water  to  cool,  stirring  often. 
When  cooled  add  one  cup  of  heavy 
cream  whipped  until  light.  No  flavor  is 
needed,  but  nuts  may  be  added  If  de- 
sired. Stir  well  and  freeze,  using  very 
finely  powdered  Ice  (I  nse  a  canvas  bag 
to  pound  It  in  so  there  is  no  waste)  and 
salt  enough  stirred  into  the  fine  ice  to 
make  it  snap  and  crackle  when  added, 
say  one  part  of  salt  to  three  of  ice. 
Remove  dash  from  freezer  when  the 
crdam  gets  stiff  and  pack  closely  over 
the  top,  using  a  cork  in  the  hole  on  the 
top  of  the  cover.  Set  away  to  ripen 
one  to  three  hours.  This  can  be  safely 
carried  a  long  distance  if  kept  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  old  soft  carpet  with  a 
newspaper  next  to  the  ice  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

My  very  best  liked  frozen  dainty  is 
maple  mousse,  frozen  like  cream.  It 
is  very  rich  and  small  servings  are  most 
eatisfactory,  the  recipe  serving  eight 
people.  One  cup  maple  syrup  cooked 
on  an  asbestos  mat  with  two  beaten 
eggs  until  the  mixture  Is  creamy.  Strain 
and  cool;  then  add  one  pint  of  heavy 
cream,  whipped,  measured  before  whip- 
ping. Sprinkle  a  few  broken  nut  meats 
on  top  and  serve  with  plain  crackers  or 
simple  cake. 

Now  that  the  milk  market  is  bo  over- 
stocked I  feel  that  farmers  should  use 
not  only  more  frozen  cream  desserts, 
but  should  use  milk  whenever  possible 
In  all  sorts  of  cooking  and  cream  for 
,  shortening  In  many  things.  Wo  make 
cur  own  butter,  use  cream  and  milk 
plentifully  and  feed  the  skimmed  milk 
freely  to  calves  and  poultry  and  think 
It  a  cheap  feed,  all  things  considered. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Lee's  Creek,  La. — This 
year,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  re- 
freshments should  be  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. They  should  be  easily  pre- 
pared, for  no  one  wants  her  guests  to 
find  her  tired  and  worn  out  with  the 
task  of  getting  ready  for  them.  I  find 
that  excellent  ice  cream  can  be  made  by 
the  usual  recipes,  uslnR  only  one-half 
the  amount  of  sugar  called   for. 

One  of  our  favorite  desserts  Is  frozen 
fruit.  I  crush  peaches,  berries  or  any 
fruit,  sweeten,  and  to  each  quart  of 
.  fruit  add  a  pint  of  cream  and  freeze. 
Canned  fruit  may  be  used  If  fresh  is 
not  in  season.  If  cream  is  not  obtain- 
able use  sweet  milk  with  figs,  bananas 
or  other  rich,  sweet  fruit. 

For  a  chocolate  ice  cream  use  four 
ounces  of  grated  chocolate,  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  a  quart  of  cream,  a  scant 
cup  of  sugar  and  vanilla  to  flavor,  beat 
well  and  freeze. 

For  cocoanut  cream  beat  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  pint 
of  milk  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  till 
It  begins  to  thicken;  let  cool  and  add 
a  cup  of  grated  cocoanut,  a  quart  of 
cream  and  freeze.  If  one  has  a  pint  or 
so  of  left  over  boiled  custard  the  same 
amount  of  any  kind  of  fruit  may  be 
added,  beaten  well  and  frozen  Into  a 
oellcious  dessert. 

Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Here 
are  a  few  of  our  favorite  freezes. 
Philadelphia  Ice  Cream.— In  a  double 
boiler  heat  one  quart  of  cream  to  scald- 
ing point,  add  1  cup  sugar;  cool,  flavor 


and  freeze.  Scalding  the  cream  gives 
a  rich  flavor  and  smooth,  velvety  tex- 
ture. 

When  cream  is  not  plentiful  try  this: 
1  quart  milk,  1  pint  cream,  2  eggs,  a 
large  pinch  salt,  1  large  cup  sugar,  2 
dessert  spoonfuls  powdered  gelatin 
soaked  in  pint  of  milk.  Scald  remainder 
of  milk  with  the  cream,  beat  egg  until 
creamy,  add  sugar  and  salt,  beat,  pour 
hot  milk  on  and  cook  until  it  coats  a 
spoon;  remove  from  fire,  add  gelatin, 
stir  in  till  dissolved;  cool,  flavor  and 
freeze.  If  no  freezer  is  at  hand  this 
may  be  well  beaten  with  an  egg  beater, 
put  into  a  tin  bucket,  with  close  cover, 
packed  (three  parts  ice  to  one  of  salt) 
and  left  three  or  four  hours,  stirring 
and  scraping  from  sides  occasionally  in 
the  early  stages  of  freezing. 

Frozen  Rice  Pudding. — Cook  one-half 
cup  rice  in  milk  until  soft,  press 
through  sieve,  add  beaten  yolk  of  4 
eggs  or  2  whole  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  beat; 
cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken;  cool, 
add  1  tablespoonful  vanilla  extract  and 
1  cup  sweetened  grape  Juice,  freeze. 
When  It  begins  to  stiffen,  one-half  cup 
each  of  candied  cherries,  pineapple 
cubes  and  Tokay  or  Malaga  grapes  with 
stones  removed  may  be  added,  or  other 
friuts  according  to  taste  or  convenience 
may  be  added  to  either  of  these  recipes, 
but  all  are  delicious  without  frtilt. 
Whipped  cream  may  be  served  with 
rice  pudding. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  T.— 
One  of  the 'most  delicious  desserts  aside 
from  Ice  cream  is  a  good  rice  pudding 
made  of  three  tableepoonfuls  of  rice, 
one  quart  milk,  good  half  cup  sugar, 
a  little  nutmeg  and  salt  added  at  last 
stirring.  Stir  the  creamy  top  through 
several  times  while  cooking  In  moderate 
oven.  Eat  warm  or  cold.  Very  few 
people  can  make  a  good  rice  pudding, 
though  it  Is  very  simple.  A  nice  cus- 
tard of  two  eggs,  one  pint  milk,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  little  nutmeg  and  half  cup 
cocoanut,  or  little  vanilla  or  raisins, 
baked  in  ramekins  In  a  pan  of  water 
or  boiled  on  the  stove  ten  mlnu^tee  In  a 
pan  of  water  is  most  delicious  and  is 
easily  prepared.  It  can  be  carried  eas- 
ily and  is  especially  enjoyed  by  children. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa. — For 
the  people  who  have  maple  syrup  a 
maple  mousse  makes  a  very  good  des- 
sert. Those  who  do  not  have  It  may 
supply  the  deflclency  with  com  syrup 
by  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract.  Take  one  teacup  of  maple 
syrup,  one  pint  of  whipped  cream,  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs  very  light,  add 
syrup  hot,  beat;  add  whfpj>ed  cream  and 
beaten  whites,  put  In  a  freezer  and  pack 
with  ice. 

Cocoanut  Cream. — Orate  a  fresh, 
sweet  cocoanut,  mix  with  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  dissolve  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
gelatine  in  a  little  water;  whip  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  stir  them  with 
a  cupful  of  milk  and  set  over  the  flre 
until  thick.  Add  four  tablespoon fuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  gelatine  and  half 
a  pint  of  thick  cream  and  stir  It  very 
carefully  into  the  custard.  Turn  into 
a  mold  and  set  on  ire. 

Orange  Cream. — Cover  a  fourth  of  a 
box  of  gelatine  with  cold  water  and  let 
it  soak  for  half  an  hour.  Whip  a  pint 
of  cream.  Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  small 
sauce  pan  and  set  over  the  fire  to  boil; 
add  the  gelatine.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  a  cup  of  sugar  together  and 
strain  the  milk  over  them.  Return  to 
the  saucepan  and  stir  over  the  fire  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Take  oft  and  set 
on  ice.    When  cold  add  the  Juice  of  Ave 


oranges  and  strain  into  tin  pan;  set  on 
ice,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  thicken;  add  the  cream;  mix  care- 
fully. Turn  Into  a  fancy  mold  and  set 
on  ice  to  harden.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — French 
Ice  Cream. — Heat  one  quart  of  milk  in 
a  double  boiler.  When  boiling  hot,  stir 
in  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  one 
large  cup  sugar  and  stir  until  creamy, 
but  do  not  boil.  Remove  from  flre  and 
add  one-half  cup  cream.  When  cool 
flavor  with  one  tablespoonful  vanilla 
and  freeze.  Serve  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing sauces. 

Maple  Sauce. — Two-thirds  cup  cream, 
one  pound  broken  or  shaved  maple 
sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  butter. 
Boil  in  a  sauce  pan  until  of  the  right 
consistency;  stir  gently  to  prevent 
scorching.    Chopped  nuts  may  be  added. 

Fruit  Sauce. — Thicken  one  cup  fruit 
juice  with  a  little  arrowroot  wet  in  cold 
water.  Sweeten  to  taste  and  boil  flve 
minutes.  A  little  fruit  pulp  added  when 
cold  improves  It. 

Vanilla   Sauca — Boil    one  cup  cream 


with  one  tablespoon  sugar  then  stir  in 
yolks  of  three  eggs;  when  cool  add  one 
tablespoon   vanilla. 

To  make  Peach  sherbet,  melt  three 
cups  sugar  in  one  cup  hot  cream.  When 
cool  add  three  cups  milk  and  one-halt 
cup  lemon  juice;  when  the  mixture  is 
partly  frozen  add  one  pint  of  mashed 
peaches  and  let  the  sherbet  ripen  for 
sevoral  hours.  Strawberry  bherbet 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
milk  should  curdle,  it  will  disappear  on 
freezing.  Let  us  use  frozen  dessertii 
and  fruit  instead  of  pie,  pudding,  etc. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  La.,  tella  us  this  way 
to    make    Baked    Apple    Preserve. 

"Peal,  quarter  and  core  tart  apples, 
put  in  a  vessel  with  a  sprinkling  of  nut 
meg  and  spice  if  liked,  and  one  pint 
of  sugar  cane  syrup  to  each  quart  of 
fruit  Cover  and  bake  slowly  one  hour, 
fill  in  jars,  cover  with  boiling  syrup 
and  seal.  When  done  the  preserves 
should  be  whole,  yet  tender  and  a  pretty 
dark  red  color.  Sometimes  I  follow 
the  same  directions  using  pears,  flavored 
with  ginger." 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  melting,  ■■  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompanr  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect- flttinc  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sise  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
eaah.      Address,    FASHION  DBPARTifBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


8«40. — Lndlea'    shirtwaist.      Out    In  sizes 

."^G,  38,  40  and  42  laches  bust  measure.  This 

wulflt    has    an    odd    collar    and    turned  back 
cuffs  of  contrasting   material. 

881 B. — MlHses'  and  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  In  sizes  16,  18  and  20  years.  The  waist 
Is  both  gathered  and  tucked  at  front  and 
back. 

8«t7, — Ladies'  waist.  Cat  In  sizes  Hi. 
BA,  88,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  meastir*>.  This 
waist  requires  very  little  material  and  may 
be   made  of  silk  or  cotton. 

8845. — Girls*  Jumper  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  has 
a  one-piece  aklrt  which  la  gathered  to  the 
Jumper. 

88a». — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8. 
10  and  12  years.  The  front  panel  sections 
fire  rut  in  one  with  the  yoke,  and  the  dress 
buttons  from  neck  to  hem. 


8808. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizet 
34.  3<i,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  is  In  plain  shirtwaist  style  and  the 
skirt  has  throe  gores. 

8K31 — Ladies^  and  misses'  four  jpored 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  16,  18  years  and  26.  28. 
30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure.  Th<> 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the  aides  to  the  slightly 
raised  walHtllne. 

8887. — ("hiidren'a  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  2. 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  lower  section  of 
the  coat  Is  gathered  to  the  yoke  at  front  and 
back. 

8844. — Stout  ladles'  flve  piece  skirt.  Cut 
in  sizes  32,  84.  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches  waist 
measure.  A  narrow  belt  of  self  material  ix 
worn  with  this  flve-plece  skirt. 

8830. — Ladies'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head 
and  It  has  a  low  U-shaped  neck. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  feshion  magatine  celled—  Bvcry  Women  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustretes  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  It  postpeid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  seme  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  e  copy  of  the  iateet  et  2  eenta  poetpaid.     Addreee 

PASKION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PKACTKAL  PABMBB.  PWIUADBI^PinA,  PA 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copyright,  1917,  Irving  Bactaeller 


CHAPTER  XII— Continued 

Uncle  Jabez — a  member  of  the  white 
church —  prayed  for  a  moment  as  we 
eat  with  bowed  heads.  I  have  never 
forgotten  his  simple  eloquence  as  he 
prayed  for  the  poor  and  for  him  who 
was  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death  (I 
knew  that  he  referred  to  Amos  Grim- 
chaw  and  whispered  amen)  and  for  our 
forgiveness. 

We  jested  and  laughed  and  drank 
cider  and  reviewed  the  year's  history 
Bnd  ate  as  only  they  may  eat  who  have 
|)ig  bones  and  muscles  and  the  vitality 
iof  oxen.  I  never  taste  the  flavor  of 
cage  and  current  jelly  or  hear  a  hearty 
laugh  without  thinking  of  those  holiday 
dinners  in  the  old  log  house  on  Rattle- 
road. 

Some  of  the  men  and  two  of  the 
women  filled  their  pipes  and  smoked 
while  the  dishes  were  being  picked  up 
and  washed.  By  and  by  the  men  and 
the  big  boys  went  with  us  down  to  the 
brook  where  We  chopped  holes  in  the  ice 
to  give  the  sheep  and  the  cattle  a  chance 
to  drink.  Then  they  Iqoked  at  the 
horses. 

"Peabody  you  mus'  be  gettin'  rich," 
eaid  Hiram  Bentley. 

"No  I  ain't.  I've  had  to  give  up  here, 
but  a  little  windfall  come  to  us  t'other 
day  from  an  old  uncle  in  Vermont.  It 
fiin't  nothin'  to  brag  of,  but  it'll  give  us 
a  start  an'  we  thought  that  while  we  had 
the  money  we'd  do  somethin'  that  we've 
been  wantin'  to  do  for  years  an'  years 
— give  a  Chris'mas — an'  we've  done  it. 
The  money'll  go  some  way  an'  we  may 
never  have  another  chance.  Bart  is  a 
good  boy  an'  we  made  up  our  minds 
he'd  enjoy  it  better  now  than  he  ever 
would  ag'in." 

That  Christmas  brought  me  nothing 
better  than  those  words,  the  memory 
of  which  is  one  of  the  tallest  towers  in 
that  long  avenue  of  my  past  down 
v'hich  I  have  been  looking  these  many 
days.  About  all  you  can  do  for  a  boy, 
worth  while,  is  to  give  him  something 
good  to  remember. 

The  day  had  turned  dark.  The  tem- 
perature had  risen  and  the  the  air  was 
dank  and  chilly.  The  men  began  to 
hitch  up  their  horses. 

"Kind  o'  thawin'  a  little,"  said  Uncle 
Hiram  as  he  got  into  his  sleigh  and 
drove  up  to  the  door.  "Come  on,  there. 
Stop  yer  cacklin'  an'  git  Into  this 
sleigh,"  he  shouted  in  great  good  humor 
to  the  women  and  children  who  stood  on 
the  porch.  It'll  be  snowin'  like  sixty 
'fore  we  git  home." 

So,  one  by  one,  the  sleighloads  left 
us  with  cheery  good-bys  and  a  grinding 
of  runners  and  a  jingling  of  bells.  When 
the  last  had  gone  Uncle  Peabody  and  I 
went  into  the  house.  Aunt  Deel  sat 
by  the  stove,  old  Kate  by  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  falling  dusk.  How 
still  the  house  seemed! 

"There's  one  thin^;  I  forgot,"  I  said 
as  I  proudly  took  out  of  my  wallet  the 
six  one-dollar  bills  which  I  had  earned 
by  working  Saturdays  and  handed  three 
of  them  to  my  aunt  and  three  to  my 
uncle,  saying: 

"That  is  my  Christmas  present  to  you. 
I  earned  it  myself." 

I  remember  so  well  their  astonish- 
ment and  the  trembling  of  their  hands 
and  the  look  of  their  faces. 

"It's  gVand — ayesi"  Aunt  Deel  said  in 
a  low  tone. 

She  rose  in  a  moment  and  beckoned 
to  me  and  my  uncle.  We  followed  her 
through  the  open  door  to  the  other 
room. 

•Til  tell  ye  what  I'd  do,"  she  wlils- 
pered.  "I'd  give  'em  to  ol'  Kate — ayes! 
She's  goin'  to  stay  with  us  till  tomor- 
row." 

"Good  idee!"  said  Uncle  Peabody. 

So  I  took  the  money  out  of  their 
hands  and  went  in  and  gave  it  to  the 
Silent  Woman. 

"That's  your  present  from  me,"  I  said. 

How  can  I  forget  how  she  held  my 
arm  against  her  with  that  loving, 
familiar,  rocking  motion  of  a  woman 
'^'ho  is  soothing  a  baby  at  her  breast 
*nd  kissed  my  coat  sleeve?  She  re- 
leased my  arm  and,  turning  to  the  win- 
dow, leaned  her  head  upon  Its  sill  and 
ehook  with  sobs.  The  dusk  had  thick- 
ened. As  I  returned  to  my  seat  by  the 
stove  I  could  dimly  aeo  her  form  against 


the   light  of   the  window.     We   sat  in 
silence  for  a  little  while. 

Aunt  Deel  broke  in  by  singing  in  a 
low  tone  as  she  rocked: 

"My  days  are  passing  swiftly  by 
And  I — a  pilgrim  stranger — 

Would  not  detain  them  as  they  fly. 
These  days  of  toil  and  danger." 

Uncle  Peabody  rose  and  got  a  candle 
and  lighted  it  at  the  hearth. 

"Wal,  Bart,  we'll  do  the  chores,  an' 
then  I  warn  ye  that  we're  goin  to  have 
some  fun,"  he  said  as  he  got  his  lantern. 
"There's  goin'  to  be  some  01'  Sledge 
played  here  this  evenln'  an'  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  Kate  could  beat  us  all." 

I  held  the  lantern  while  Uncle  Pea- 
body fed  the  sheep  and  the  two  cows 
and  milked — a  slight  chore  these  winter 
days. 

"There's  nothing  so  cold  on  earth  as  a 
fork  stale  on  a  winter  night,"  he  re- 
marked as  he  was  pitching  the  hay. 
"Wish  I'd  brought  my  mittens." 

"You  and  I  are  to  go  off  to  bed  purty 
early,"  he  said  as  we  were  going  back 
to  the  house.  "Yer  Aunt  Deel  wants  to 
see  Kate  alone  and  git  her  to  talk  if  she 
can." 

Kate  played  with  us,  smiling  now  and 
then  at  my  Uncle's  merry  ways  and 
words,  but  never  speaking.  It  was  poor 
fun,  for  the  cards  seemed  to  take  her 
away  from  us  into  other  scenes  so  that 
she  had  to  be  reminded  of  her  turn  to 
play. 

"I  dunno  but  she'll  swing  back  into 
this  world  ag'in,"  said  Uncle  Peabody 
when  we  had  gone  up  to  our  little  room. 
"I  guess  all  she  needs  Is  to  be  treated 
like  a  human  beln*.  Yer  Aunt  Deel  an' 
I  couldn't  git  over  thinkin'  o'  what  she 
done  for  you  that  night  in  the  ol'  barn. 
So  I  took  some  o'  yer  aunt's  good  clothes 
to  her  an'  a  pair  o'  boots  an'  asked  her 
to  come  to  Chris'mas.  She  lives  in  a 
little  room  over  the  blacksmith  shop 
down  to  Butterfleld's  mill.  I  told  her 
I'd  come  after  her  with  the  cutter  but 
she  shook  her  head.  I  knew  she'd 
rather  walk." 

He  was  yawning  as  he  spoke  and  soon 
we  were  both  asleep  under  the  shingles. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    THING    And    OTHER    THINQS 

I  returned  to  Mr.  Hacket's  house  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  day. 
The  school  master  was  lying  on  a  big 
lounge  in  a  corner  of  their  front  room 
with  the  children  about  him.  The  dusk 
was  falling. 

"Welcome,  my  laddie  buck!"  he  ex- 
claimed as  I  entered.  "We're  telling 
stories  o'  the  old  year  an'  you're  just  in 
time  for  the  last  o'  them.  Sit  down, 
lad,  and  God  give  ye  patience!  It'll 
soon  be  over." 

Little  John  led  me  into  the  group  and 
the  schoolmaster  began: — Lot  us  call 
this  bit  of  a  story:  The  Ouide  to 
Paradise. 

"One  day  in  early  June  I  was  lyin' 
under  the  big  apple  tree  in  the  garden 
— sure  I  was.  It  was  all  white  and 
sweet  with  the  blossoms  like  a  bride  in 
her  veil — an'  I  heard  the  hum  o'  the 
bee's  wing  an'  odors  o*  the  upper  world 
come  down  to  me.  I  was  lookin'  at  the 
little  bird  house  that  we  had  hung  in  the 
tree-top.  Of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  tiny  bit 
o'  a  'warf — no  longer  than  the  thumb 
o'  Mary — God  love  her! — on  its  wee 
porch  an'  lookin'  down  at  me. 

"'Good  luck  to  ye!'  says  I.  'Who  are 
you?' 

"  'Who  do  ye  think  I  am?'  says  he. 

"  'Nobody,'  says  I. 

"  'That's  who  I  am.'  says  he,  'I'm 
Nobody  from  Nowhere — God  save  you 
from  the  like.' 

"  'Glad  to  see  ye,'  says  I. 

"  'Glad  to  be  seen,'  says  he.  'There's 
a  mighty   few   people  can   see  me.' 

"  'Look  at  me  as  if  ye  were  tellln'  the 
truth,*  says  I. 

"  'Nobody  is  the  only  one  that  al- 
ways tells  the  truth — God  help  ye.'  says 
he.  'And  here's  a  big  chunk  o'  it.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  ever  gets  the  feet  o' 
his  mind  in  the  land  o'  Nowhere — bet- 
ter luck  to  them!' 

"  'Where  Is  it?'  says  I. 

"  'Up  above  the  earth  where  the  great 
God  keeps  His  fiddle,'  says  he. 

"  "What  fiddle?'  says  I. 

"'The    fiddle    o'    ailence/     sajs    he. 


'Sure,  I'm  playin'  it  now.  It  has  long 
strings  o'  gold  fhat  reach  'way  out 
across  the  land  o'  Nowhere — ye  call 
'em  stars.  The  winds  and  the  birds 
play  on  it.  Sure,  the  birds  are  my 
hens.' 

"He  clapped  his  little  hands  and  down 
came  a  robin  and  sat  beside  him.  No- 
body rumpled  up  the  feathers  on  her 
back  and  she  queed  like  she  was  goin' 
to  peck  me — the  hussy. 

"  'She's  my  watch  hen,'  says  Nobody. 
'Guards  the  house  and  lays  eggs  for  me 
— the  darlin'!  Sure,  I've  a  wonderful 
farm  up  here  In  the  air — millions  o' 
acres,  and  the  flowers  and  the  tops  o' 
the  trees  and  the  gold  mines  o'  the  sky 
are  in  it.  The  flowers  are  my  cattle 
and  the  bees  are  my  hired  men.  Do 
ye  see  'em  milkin'  this  big  herd  o' 
apple-blossoms?  My  hired  men  carry 
their  milk  away  to  the  hollow  trees 
and  churn  it  into  honey.  There's 
towers  and  towers  of  it  in  the  land  o' 
Nowhere.  If  it  wasn't  for  Nowhere 
your  country  would  be  as  dark  as  a 
pocket  and  as  dry  as  dust — sure  it 
would.  Somewhere  must  be  next  to 
Nowhere— or  it  wouldn't  be  anywhere, 
I'm  thinkin'.  All  the  light  and  rain 
and  beauty  o'  the  world  come  out  o'  No- 
where— don't  they?  We  have  the 
widest  ocean  up  here  with  wonderiul 
ships.  I  call  it  God's  ferry.  Ye  see. 
Nowhere  is  not  to  be  looked  down  upon 
just  because  ye  don't  find  it  in  Mary's 
geography.  There's  lots  o'  things  ye 
don't  know,  man.  I'm  one  o'  them. 
What  do  ye  think  o'  me?' 

"  'Sure.  I   like  ye,'  says   I. 

"'Lucky  man!'  says  he.  'Every- 
body must  learn  to  like  me  an'  play 
with  me  as  the  children  do.  I  can  get 
along  with  the  little  folks,  but  it's  hard 
to  tench  men  bow  to  play  with  me — God 
pity  them!  They  forget  how  to  believe. 
I  am  the  guide  to  paradise  and  unless 
ye  become  as  a  little  child  I  can  not 
lead  ye.' 

"He  ran  to  the  edge  o'  the  tree  roof 
and  took  hold  o'  the  end  of  a  long 
spider's  rope  hangin'  down  in  the  air. 
In  a  jiffy  he  swung  clear  o'  the  tree 
and  climbed,  hand  over  hand,  until  he 
had  gone  awa-a-a-a-y  out  o'  sight  in  the 
sky." 


"Couldn't  anybody  do  that?"  said  Mir 
tie  John. 

"I  didn't  say  they  could— did  I?  ye 
unbeliever!"  said  the  schoolmaster  as 
he  rose  and  led  us  in  to  the  supper 
table.    "I  said  Nobody  did  it." 

We  got  him  to  tell  this  tale  over  and 
over  again  in  the  days  that  followed, 
and  many  times  since  then  that  imper- 
sonal and  mysterious  guide  of  the 
schoolmaster's  fancy  has  led  me  to 
paradise. 

After  supper  he  got  out  his  boxing' 
gloves  and  gave  me  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  self-defense,  in  which,  I  was 
soon  to  learn,  he  was  highly  accom- 
plished, for  we  had  a  few  rounds  to- 
gether every  day  after  that.  He  keen- 
ly enjoyed  this  form  of  exercise  and 
I  soon  began  to.  My  capacity  for 
taking  punishment  without  flinching 
grew  apace  and  before  long  I  got  the 
knack  of  countering  and  that  pleased 
him     more    even     than     my    work    in 
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Bchool,  I  have  sometimes  thought. 

"God  bless  ye,  boy!"  he  exclaimed 
one  day  after  I  had  landed  heavily  on 
his  cheek,  "ye've  a  nice  way  o*  sneakin* 
ill  with  yer  right.  I've  a  notion  ye  may 
find   it   useful   some  day." 

I  wondered  a  little  why  he  should 
say  that,  and  while  I  was  wondering 
he  felled  me  with  a  stinging  blow  on 
my  nose. 

"Ah,  my  lad — there's  the  best  thing  I 
have  seen  ye  do — get  up  an'  come  back 
with  no  mad  in  ye,"  he  said  as  he  gave 
me  his  hand. 

One  day  the  schoolmaster  called  the 
older  boys  to  the  front  seats  in  his 
room  and  I  among  them. 

"Now,  boys,  I'm  going  to  ask  ye  what 
ye  want  to  do  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me  what  ye 
may  never  have  told  before  and  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  help  ye." 

He  asked  each  one  to  make  a  con- 
fession and  a  most  remarkable  exhibit 
of  young  ambition  was  the  result.  I 
remember  that  most  of  us  wanted  to 
be  statesmen — a  fact  due  probably  to 
the  shining  example  of  Silas  Wright. 
Then  he  said  that  on  a  certain  evening 
he  would  try  "to  show  us  the  way  over 
the   mountains." 

For  some  months  I  had  been  studying 
a  book  just  published,  entitled,  Steno- 
graphic Sound-Hand  and  had  learned 
its  alphabet  and  practiced  the  use  of 
it.  That  evening  I  took  down  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hacket  in  sound-hand. 

The  academy  chapel  was  crowded 
with  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  the 
townfolk.  The  master  never  clipped 
his  words  In  school  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  talking  familiarly  with  the 
children. 

"Since  the  leaves  fell  our  little  village 
has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  be- 
fore an  audience  of  millions  In  the  great 
theatre  of  congress.  Our  leading  citi- 
zen— the  chief  actor — has  been  crowned 
with  Immortal  fame.  We  who  watched 
the  play  were  thrilled  by  the  query: 
Will  Uncle  Sam  yield  to  temptation  or 
cling  to  honor?  He  has  chosen  the  lat- 
ter course  and  we  may  still  hear  the  ap- 
plause In  distant  galleries  beyond  the 
sea.  He  has  decided  that  the  public 
revenues  must  be  paid  In  honest  money. 

"My  friend  and  classmate,  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  written 
this  letter  to  me  out  of  a  full  heart: 

"  'Your  fellow  townsman,  Silas 
Wright,  Is  now  the  largest  figure  In 
Washington.  We  were  all  worried  by 
the  resolution  of  Henry  Clay  until  It 
began  to  crumble  under  the  Irresistible 
attack  of  Mr.  Wright.  On  the  16th  he 
submitted  a  report  upon  it  which  for 
lucid  and  accurate  statements  presented 
in  the  most  unpretending  manner,  won 
universal  admiration  and  will  be  remem- 
bered alike  for  Its  Intrinsic  excellence 
and  for  having  achieved  one  of  the  most 
memorable  victories  ever  gained  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  After  a  long  de- 
bate Clay  himself,  compelled  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  argument  In  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Wright,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  his  position,  his  resolution 
having  been  rejected  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  1."' 

With  what  pride  and  joy  I  heard  of 
this  great  thing  that  my  friend  had  ac- 
complished! The  schoolmaster  went 
on: 

"It  is  a  very  good  and  proper  thing, 
my  boys,  that  you  should  be  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  the  great  man,  whose 
home  is  here  among  us  and  whose  be- 
loved face  Is  as  familiar  as  my  own, 
to  try  your  talents  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  There  are  certain  things  that 
I  would   have  you   remember. 

"First — Know  your  subject — inside 
and  outside  and  round  al>out  and  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"Second — Know  the  opinions  of  wise 
men  and  your  own  regarding  it. 

"Third — Be  modest  In  the  use  of  your 
own  opinions  and  above  all  be  honest. 

"Fourth, — Remember  that  it  is  your 
subject  and  not  yourself  that  is  of  prime 
Importance.  You  will  be  tempted  to 
think  that  you  are  the  great  part  of 
the  business.  My  young  friends.  It 
will  not  be  true.  It  can  not  be  true. 
It  Is  not  you  but  the  thing  you  stand 
lor  that  is  important. 

••Fi/t;^~The  good  of  all  the  people 
must  be  the  thing  you  stand  for — the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Now  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  our 
great  fellow  townsman  keeps  his  sulv 
ject  to  the  fore  and  himself  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"It  was  in  1834  that  he  addressed  the 
Senate  regarding  the  deposits  of  pub- 
lic money.  He  rose  to  voice  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  state.     If  he  had 


seemed  to  be  expressing  his  own  opin- 
ions he  would  have  missed  his  great 
point.  Now  mark  how  he  cast  him- 
self aside  when  he  began: 

"  'I  must  not  be  understood  as,  for 
one  moment,  entertaining  the  vain  im- 
liicsslon  that  opinions  and  views  pro- 
nounced by  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  will 
acquire  any  Importance  because  they 
are  my  opinions  and  views.  I  know 
well,  sir,  that  my  name  carries  not 
v/Ith  It  authority  anywhere,  but  I  know, 
also,  that  so  far  as  I  may  entertain 
and  shall  express  opinions  which  are, 
or  which  shall  be  found,  in  accord  with 
the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  this 
country,  so  far  they  will  be  sustained 
and  no  further.' 

"Then  by  overwhelming  proof  he  set 
forth  the  opinion  of  our  people  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  Studiously  the  Sena- 
tor has  hidden  himself  in  his  task  and 
avoided   in   every  possible  way  attract- 


ing attention  from  his  purposes  to  his 
personality. 

"Invitations  to  accept  public  dinners 
as  a  compliment  to  himself  have  re- 
ceived from  him  this  kind  of  reply: 

"  'A  proper  attention  to  the  duties, 
on  the  discharge  of  which  you  so  kind- 
ly desire  to  compliment  me  requires 
that  I  should  decline  your  Invitation,' " 

All  this  was  new  to  me,  although 
much  more  was  said  touching  his  love 
for  simple  folk  regarding  which  I 
needed  no  instruction.  Altogether,  it 
helped  me  to  feel  the  deep  foundations 
on  which  my  friend,  the  Senator,  had 
been   building  in  his  public  life. 

Going  out  with  the  crowd  that  even- 
ing, I  met  Sally  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dunkelberg.  The  latter  did  not  speak 
to  jne  and  when  I  asked  Sally  If  I 
could  walk  home  with  her  she  answered 
curtly,  "No,  thank  you." 

(Continued  in  next  issue.) 


Sheep,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

l%i»  is  thefturth  of  a  aeries  of  articles  written  by  a  man  who  will  tell  of  his  experience 

with  sheep  on  his  farm  over  a  j)eriod  of  years. 


A  young  farmer  who  used  to  keep 
sheep  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "If  I 
had  only  known  what  was  coming,  I 
certainly  would  not  have  sold  the  sheep 
off."  Regrets  are  always  useless,  save 
as  they  lead  to  renewed  action  calculated 
to  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  And 
this  Is  the  advice  I  gave  to  that  young 
farmer:  "Get  back  into  sheep  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
saying  just  this  thing  wherever  pos- 
sible. It  Is  my  best  advice  now.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  Immediate  out- 
come of  the  war,  there  will  be  money 
In  sheep  for  all  time  In  a  great  country 
such  as  ours.  It  will  stand  us  in  hand, 
therefore,  to  keep  our  flocks  up  the  best 
we  can.  For  a  number  of  reasons  be- 
sides the  actual  ready  money  we  take 
lu  from  our  sheep,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
keep  some  sheep.  One  of  these  Is  that 
sheep  are  a  great  means  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Their  drop- 
pings are  very  valuable  to  the  land. 
Wherever  they  go,  sheep  leave  a  good 
supply  of  rich  fertilizer. 

Then,  too,  sheep  take  care  of  a  great 
deal  of  coarse  feed  in  the  pasture.  I 
have  seen  them  turned  into  a  field  that 
was  grown  up  to  the  plant  called  by 
botanists  solidetgo,  which  is  only 
another  word  for  golden  rod.  and  so 
change  the  conditions  that  in  a  few 
years  the  weeds  would  be  all  gone  and 
the  finest  grass  grow.  On  my  own  farm 
just  such  a  thing  has  occurred. 

The  place  to  begin,  as  I  look  at  It,  Is 
just  where  one  happens  to  be.  Nor 
would  I  take  up  with  sheep  of  a  poor 
quality.  I  would  buy  a  few  thorough- 
breds. If  they  did  cost  a  little  more,  and 
take  the  best  care  ef  them  I  could. 
There  Is  much  in  a  good,  kindly  atti- 
tude toward  sheep.  To  do  well  with 
them  I  have  found  that  I  must  lore 
them. 

I  never  feel  that  grain  is  wasted,  no 
matter  what  the  price,  when  fed  to 
lambe  that  are  soon  to  be  turned  off. 
Only  a  little  is  needed  to  make  flesh 
fast,  in  connection  with  the  milk  of  the 
mother  sheep  and  the  grass  the  lambs 
will  take.  It  all  comes  back  in  the 
added  weight  gained. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  fine  flock  of 
sheep  that  was  kept  in  a  piece  of  woods 
where  it  seemed  as  if  very  little  grass 
could  grow;  but  those  sheep  were  about 
the  finest  I  saw  anywhere  that  year. 
Two  or  three  things  made  it  an  ideal 
place  for  sheep.  In  the  first  place  they 
could  get  away  from  flies.  In  the  sum- 
mer seanon  In  most  places  these  pests 
just  about  harrass  sheep  to  death.  The 
shelter  of  the  trees  made  all  this  aroid- 
able.  Then,  too,  many  little  clumps  of 
grass  grow,  efqwcially  in  the  open  spots 


In  the  woods,  and  these  the  sheep  are 
sure  to  find.  Again,  it  Is  cool  in  the 
woods,  and  this  sheep  always  appreci- 
ate In  summer. 

We  hav£  always  been  careful  never  to 
turn  sheep  Into  a  pasture  where  the 
water  sources  are  likely  to  fall.  Our 
sheep  pastures  are  watered  by  living 
springs.  If  this  were  not  so,  I  should 
try  10  put  down  a  drilled  well  and  set 
a  windmill  over  it.  For  sheep  need  and 
must  have,  to  da  well,  a  never  failing 
supply  of  WBter. 

What  Is  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ewe** 
With  us  at  the  present  time  such  sheep 
readily  bring  $25.00.  That  is  for  a  fair 
grade.  Of  course  one  may  pay  more  for 
a  thoroughbred  sheep.  Even  at  that 
price  sheep  are  profitable. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  to  hoard 
wool  in  some  quarters.  I  have  found 
that  early  sales  at  fair  prices  are  best. 


Goats  versus  Cows 

(Concluded  from  pa^e  242) 

water.  They  will  go  hungry  and  thirsty 
for  days  rather  than  partake  of  tainted 
food  or  water.  They  eat  a  great  many 
kinds  of  weeds,  however,  that  cows  will 
not  eat  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
to  clean  up  brush  land.  They  love  to 
browse;  they  can,  however,  be  kept  ex- 
clusively on  good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
and  grain.  If  the  city  man  knew  the 
value  of  a  Saanen  doe,  which  can  be 
kept  in  the  back  yard  in  a  store  box  and 
fed  on  table  waste,  keeping  the  family 
supplied  with  pure,  rich  milk,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  demand  for 
milch  goats.  As  It  Is,  the  demand  for 
milch  goats  Is  far  In  excess  of  the 
supply  and  the  only  way  for  the  mass- 
es to  secure  goat's  milk,  until  the  gov- 
ernment permits  importation  of  more 
Swiss  goats,  is  to  breed  our  native  nan- 
nie  to  the  pure  bred  Saanen  or  other 
Swiss  or  Anglo-Nubian  breeds  that  have 
been  bred  for  milk  purposes  for  years. 
The  half  bloods,  by  reason  of  this  cross, 
are  profitable  milkers;  the  next  step  in 
breeding  up  gives  three-fourths  Swiss 
blood  and  ofttlmes  as  much  milk  as 
pure-bred  stock. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  assuming  the 
role  of  a  prophet,  but  giving  a  fact 
when  I  state  the  milch  goat  business 
In  the  United  States  is  In  its  Infancy. 
When  the  public  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  objectionable  odor  to 
the  nannie,  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  goat  is  unfounded,  or  founded  upon 
the  buck,  who  Is  the  necessary  nuisance 
in  the  business  and  carries  all  the  ob- 
jectionable odor,  and  must  be  se^e- 
gated  from  the  herd,  when  the  public 
wakes  up  to  the  real  value  of  nannie, 
then  there  will  be  a  greatly  Increased 
demand  for  milch  goats. — Pennsvh>ani<i. 


A  Different  Kind 
of  Used  Car  House 

We  mark  our  cars  In  plalu  flgnres— we 
guarantee  HutlHfactlon  —  we  don't  nils- 
reprcKent— we  give  you  the  lowest  prlceH 
poHHlble  to  get— we  give  service  and  satis- 
faction to  all  our  customers. 

1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  and 
truck  In  1918-17-1«  models.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  It  to  yoa. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  oflT  press.  Bend 
for  it. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dmalmrs 

203  N.   Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


K.  K.  Double  Tread 
Guaranteed  Tires 

Made  by,  trented  by  and  proven  100  per  cent, 
efliclent.  by  a  sperial  pro<<e98.  Double  chain  atltch. 
)>rac'tlrally  puncture  proof,  and  witb  a  guarantee 
tbat  liackB  up  every  inch  of  tliem  I 

The  following  are  the  llttla  prtcas  of 
our  guaranteed  tire*. 

Sizes  Price 

S6z4    112.60 

S4Z4K 13.M) 

88x4H 14.00 

««x4S H.SO 

87x4>i 15.0(1 


81  sea  Price 

30x3    16.60 

»0x8H 8.50 

32x3>i 9.00 


33x4 
34x4 


11.60 
12.00 


We  will  retread  your  old  tirea  by  our 
Improved  prorf«««  and  guarantee  them 
at  tba  following  pricea: 


Slxea  Price 

30x3 15.60 

aoxZ}i «.fiO 

32x3><., 7.60 

33x4     9  00 

34x4      9.00 


Blxea  Prl.e 

36x4    |10.0i> 

Uxm lo.r* 

Kxiii ll.uo 

Mx4^ ll.iM) 

I7X4H 11.50 

Add  $1.00  to  tha  abovs  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadalphlau  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 


Prtca 
inU.S. 


■:>mm9mm 


^m 


35c 


With  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP  CONNEaiON 

attached  to  your  tire  pump,  you 
are  saved  the  labor  of  pumping^ 
your  tires  up  beyond  the  re- 
quired pres-sure.  It  permits  the 
meaMuring  of  the  inflation  without 
di«:onDectinf  the  pump  and  the  tire. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  INC 

783  AlUatie  Ava 


Called  to  Colors,  Must  Sell 
80  Acres  Equipped,  $2250 

In  rlcb  a««ction.  near  iielirhhora,  aoliool,  church,  con- 
Tenlent  de|H>t.  high  acbool.  University,  Axrlcultiirul 
college.  Loamy  ttelda  for  money  •  making  cro|  h: 
creek-watered,  wlrp-fenced  paature;  eatlmated  2o<k) 
corda  wood  worth  price  of  fkrm.  Apple  orchard,  |ie«rn. 
peacbca,  cherrica,  grapearberriea.  Good  niaple-aliadfd 
home,  big  barn,  poultry  houaea,  ate.  If  taken  now  'i 
ta*raea,2cowa,  calf  .wagons,  barneas,  plowa,  cultivatorx. 
other  toota.  half  interest  in  binder,  drill,  roller:all  go  for 
f2250,  easy  terma.  Details  Mgt  IS  Strout's  Catalogue 
free,  E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM  ▲OKKCT.  DEFT,  im, 
Lan4  TiUe  Buildiug.  PnUadelphIa,  Pa. 


Is  ths  nstlon'B  relief  for  painful  fact.  No  matter  how 
tired,  aore,  tender,  acbing  or  traming  tbey  may  t>e.  It 
cleanacs  better  than  soap :  softens  Uis  bardsst  corns, 
calloua,  and  cutlcl«,  drawing  all  Imparities  and  thereby 
corrsds  penpi  ration.  rsllevlnC  the  feet  of  all  Inflani 
mation.  Mailed  everywhere.  Price  23  cents. 
JoHH  D.  Hood,  474  N.  Clinton  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J- 


17#^D  QAT  E*  mtgbt  trad*,  fins  farm  18« 
rXJKK  O^kLJLy  acres,  11  mliss  Washington, 
macadam  roads,  electric  cara  every  30  minutes,  bouses, 
bams,  ont  buildings,  fruit,  bigta  sUts  cultivation,  well 
fenced,  finely  watered,  flns  soil,  price  ISB.OOO. 

Kaata  Ma.  S,  Bax  »1  TlkvMA,  TA. 


Aaaarlaaa  rarm  Maaa«ar  (47)  alone,  temper- 
ate, specialty  sheep  and  poultrr.  Can  make  all  repairs. 
Beferenr-e*.  At  liberty  Bsptember  1st. 

Addrewa  American, care  Practical  Farmer.  Pbila.,  Ps. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  sdYsr- 
tlsers  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer.** 


The  Outlook  for  Eastern  Milk  Producers 

Addre$$of  F.  P.  Willits,  President  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  AssociatieHt 
before  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Holstein  Breeders  Association,  June  99,  1918 


We  have  too  much  milk  for  our  de- 
mand.   It  seems  strange,  but  It  is  so. 

The  international  market  for  dairy 
products  had  been,  fairly  stable  before 
1914  with  the  United  States  importing 
considerable  quantities  of  condensed 
milk  and  cheese  when  the  war  broke 
out  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Ger 
many  and  Australia  was  cut  off  at  once, 
both  to  provide  meat  for  the  people  and 
to  release  grain  for  human  consumption. 
France  soon  lost  a  large  part  of  her 
Bupply  of  dairy  products  and  England, 
too,  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  supply 
food  for  the  dairy  herds.  Each  of  these 
curtailments  was  met  more  or  less  fully 
by  importation  from  the  United  States 
and  other  neutrals.  We  could  do  this 
and  at  the  same  time  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency at  home  due  to  stoppage  of  im- 
ports because  our  cows  increased  some- 
what in  number  and  particularly  be- 
cause we  turned  our  attention  to  con- 
densed milk  rather  than  butter  and 
used  oleo  and  nut  margarines  in  place 
01  the  latter.  We  found  to  our  surprise 
that  country  stores  are  selling  quanti- 
ties of  oleo,  and  so  it  must  be  that  the 
farmers  are  using  it.  ^e  want  to  pro- 
test against  this  lack  of  loyalty  with 
all  the  energy  we  possess.  One  would 
think  that  no  farmer,  even  lees  a  dairy- 
man, would  ask  for  more  for  his  pro- 
ducts when  he  uses  oleo  in  his  own 
home. 

The  war  came  and  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  even  more  of  the  needs 
of  our  allies — transferring  to  tb*»ni  the 
supplies  previously  sent  to  Germany. 
We  again  absorbed  our  supply,  for  Eng- 
land, France  and  particularly  Italy 
could  get  even  less  of  products  at  home 
or  from  Denmark  and  Australia.  All 
this  time  the  submarine  had  exacted  a 
toll  of  ships  that  was  not  being  met 
by  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
allies.  When  the  demand  for  American 
troops  became  desperate  because  of  the 
German  drive  this  spring,  the  allies 
cut  food  Importations  to  the  bone  and 
dairy  products   suffered  with  the   rest. 

Such  ie  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
situation.  Any  one  of  a  number  of 
things  may  happen  in  the  next  few 
veeks  or  months  that  will  vitally  affect 
the  market  for  the  coming  winter. 
Feeds  may  be  lower  in  price  and  greater 
in  supply  than  last  year.  The  demand 
for  men  may  decrease  abroad  so  that 
dairy  products  may  go  forward  in  that 
amount  that  we  know  is  needed  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  allies  and  the  civil- 
ians as  well.  It  Is  a  fact  that  Great  Britain 
ba.a  had  to  cut  down  the  supply  of  con- 
densed milk  even  for  invalids  and  chil- 
dren. The  food  controller  of  England 
■aid  that  they  needed  milk  but  they 
needed  American  soldiers  more.  No 
child  over  12  can  have  any  except  under 
doctor's  orders.  He  recognized  that 
many  young  children  would  be  sacri- 
tcc'i,  but  it  had  to  be  so  in  the  present 
emergency.  He  hopes,  however,  to  re- 
sume the  regular  monthly  Importation 
in  the  very  near  future  and  we  have 
reasons  to  hope  that  this  improvement 
will  come  soon. 

In  France  and  Italy  conditions  are 
even  worse.  Our  own  War  Department 
may  start  buying  increased  amounts  of 
ill  dairy  products  some  time.  Repeat- 
edly the  allied  dairy  interests  have  ap- 
pealed to  our  war  purchasing  agencies 
to  have  such  a  policy  pursued  and  there 
Are  indications  now  that  they  hare  not 
been  entirely  deaf  to  our  entreaties. 
The  American  people  can  be  educated 
to  use  more  dairy  products  of  all  kinds 
^  the  result  of  the  recent  campaign  in 
Philadelphia  shows.  All  great  centres 
tod  many  smaller  ones  are  adopting 
this  slogan. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point' that  if 
Biilk  producers  of  the  United  SUtes 
J^  not  been  organized  during  this  dis- 
turbed period,  the  present  outlook  would 
^  far  less  favorable.  The  national 
organization  is  responsible  for  the 
changed  policy  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  as,  evidenced  by 
JJe  addresses  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  An  "Eat  Milk" 
^ampalgn  in  Philadelphia  supported  by 
Jealers  and  producers  and  approved  by 
^e  State  Food  Administration  has  been 
•©sponsible  for  a  20  percent  increase  in 
wnsumptlon.  Our  oirganization  paid 
ue  salary  and  expenses  of  a  capable 
Winer's  daughter  from  near  Went 
*^'^*»tsr,    who    conducted    a    speaking 


campaign  in  and  around  the  city,  ad- 
dressing groups  of  housekeepers  in 
clubs  and  war  kitchens.  Her  work  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  drafted  by 
the  food  administration  as  a  regular 
market  investigator. 

The  price  in  the  Philadelphia  district 
since  January  has  averaged  the  highest 
in  the  country  and  this  has  been  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  favorable  market 
conditions  tbat  have  prevailed  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Increased  consump- 
tion. At  present  Philadelphia  dealers' 
spread  is  the  smallest  in  the  country, 
so  that  the  consumer  and  producer  alike 
are  benefited  thereby. 

The  drop  in  prices  this  spring  started 
in  Chicago  where  the  milk  commission 
gave  the  farmers  a  price  that  has  aver- 
aged them  about  six  cents  in  the  coun- 
try for  four  percent  milk.  The  New 
York  price  for  the  past  six  months  has 
averaged  seven  cents  at  the  receiving 
station.  The  Philadelphia  price  has 
been  over  seven  cents  at  the  receiving 
station  for  the  same  period.  The  Balti- 
more price  has  been  seven  and  one-half 
cents  for  six  months  f.o.b.  Baltimore, 
while  ours  has  averaged  over  eight 
cents.  The  average  price  in  Philadel- 
phia for  June  was  so  much  above  other 
markets  that  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests  have    felt   that    they    were    being 


phia  market  so  it  will  coincide  with  the 
average  test  of  milk  sold  at  retail.  This 
has  not  been  possible  as  yet,  but  some- 
thing will  be  done,  I  feel  sure,  in  the 
very  near  future.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  all  realize  that  the  most  satis- 
factory basis  on  which  to  sell  milk  is 
that  which  recognizes  some  variation  in 
price  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  test. 
Probably  nothing  I  may  uay  today  has 
been  more  criticized  than  that  statement 
that  the  Holstein  men  have  been  the 
chief  critics.  However,  the  more  1 
fctudy  the  matter  the  more  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  fairest  way  for  all  concerned, 
and  particularly  the  producer,  to  make 
some  adjustments  in  accordance  with 
the  fat  content.  It  Is  becoming  a  uni- 
versal practice  in  the  country  How- 
ever, I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  present  stand- 
ard and  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  it 
is  adjusted  at  the  first  opportunUy. 

Now,  for  the  future,  I  have  faith  that 
there  will  be  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  tho  dairymen  when  this  great  strug. 
glo  is  over,  for  then  we  must  not  only 
supply  our  allies  with  their  dairy  pro- 
ducts but  also  the  neutrals  and  our 
present  enemies  as  well.  Then,  too,  the 
herds  of  Europe  must  be  replenished 
and  there  is  no  other  place  for  this  new 
blood  to  come  than  from  America. 
Meanwhile,  the  dairy  leaders  are  en- 
couraging producers  to  cull  thMr  herds 
for  non-profitable  cows,  to  keep  good 
sires  and  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
calves  to  supply  the  needs  of  thf  world 
when  that  increased  demand  shall  come. 


A  New  York  purebred  Holstein  cow,  Canary  Paladin  Valm  94403,  on  her  twelfth  birthday 
reeently.  had  twin  heifer  calves  and  than  produced  3100.2  pomnds  of  milk  yielding  131.31 

pounds  of  butter  in  thirty  days. 


severely  punished.  Much  has  been  said 
criticising  the  Justice  of  the  May  and 
June  agreement  We  realize  that  it 
may  be  difficult  in  some  cases  to  collect 
the  refund  next  fall  and  winter,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  did  not  require  all  of 
one-half  cent  for  the  dealers  to  carry 
surplus.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the 
best  agreement  that  the  committee  could 
secure  In  the  face  of  the  very  difficult 
problem  that  confronted  it,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  one  that  is  netting  the  pro- 
ducers the  largest  returns.  All  this  has 
been  done  by  co-operation  — by  business 
methods — recognizing  the  other  fellow's 
viewpoint  and  by  standing  for  what  is 
right — no  more  and  no  less.  A  few  un- 
scrupulous dealers  have  had  to  be 
taught  some  lessons,  and  a  few  have  had 
more  than  one. 

The  activities  of  our  office  have  devel- 
oped until  now  we  look  after  a  multi- 
tude of  details  that  formerly  could  not 
be  handled  at  all  by  the  farmers  acting 
independently.  This  is  a  day  of  organi- 
zation and  the  government  Itself  expects 
all  industries  to  organize.  Tho  Penn- 
sylvania Food  Administration  has 
recognized  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  we  have  found 
it  broad-minded  and  possessing  a  very 
thorough  grasp  of  the  dairy  situation. 
Dr.  King,  the  milk  specialist  of  the  ad- 
ministration is,  of  course,  knowiji  to  all 
of  you  and  his  name  is  now  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  an  authority 
on  market  milk  problems.  The  begin- 
nings made  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  have  such  far-reaching  possibili- 
ties that  if  he  is  permitted  to  continue 
his  work  it  will  revolutionize  the  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
us  to  have  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  milk  markets.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  everything  we  have 
wanted  for  our  6000  farmers  but  we 
have  a  prospect  of  securing  other  im- 
provements in  market  conditions  in  the 
future.  One  of  these  is  to  reduce  the 
average  basis  of  test  for  the  Philadel- 


Never  was  there  better  opportunity 
to  teach  the  advantage  of  purebred 
live  stock,  of  Advanced  Registry  Test- 
ing and  of  improved  feeding  methods. 
If  our  farmers  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  kept  in  touch  with  what 
is  being  done  in  the  dairy  world  at 
large  and  do  not  keep  abreast  with  the 
times,  and  if  possible  a  little  ahead,  we 
are  going  to  lose  that  wonderful  mar- 
ket for  our  products  that  is  being  de- 
veloped at  our  very  door.  The  Increase 
In  population  along  the  Delaware  River 
has  already  absorbed  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  we  should  endeavor  to  supply 
fully  and  satisfactorily  the  increasing 
demands  of  th€  future.  We  cannot  do 
this  unless  we  endeavor  to  produce  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  see  to  It  that 
our  milk  is  of  such  a  quality  as  that  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  market,  partlcu- 
larly  as  to  cleanliness  and  keeping  qual. 
ities.  We  must  realize  fully  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  Increase  the  demand 
unless  the  quality  Is  satisfactory.  If  we 
allow  our  standards  to  lapse  at  all,  the 
markets  will  seek  a  supply  elsewhere 
where  American  energy  and  intelligence 
have  been  ablo  to  produce  it  in  a  way 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully. Increasing  transportation 
facilities  and  new  methods  make  it  pos- 
sible to  ship  milk  successfully  much 
farther  than  we  thought  possible  a  few 
years  ago.  Then,  too,  condensed  and 
dried  milk,  frozen  cream  and  butter  sold 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  same  price,  no 
matter  whether  made  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Wisconsin,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  such  competition. 

The  dairy  Industry  must  not  be  lost 
to  America  as  it  has  been  to  Europe, 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  whole 
world  now  depends  upon  our  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  children  for  milk  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  reconstruction 
period  that  Is  to  follow.  We  have  a 
distinct  duty  to  humanity  and  to  pos- 
terity.    Don't  let  US  fail. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

Yon  can  be  sure  of  your  new  bUo 
before  the  corn  harvest.  If  y«u 
order  a  t'nadllla.  The  Unadilla 
faotory  is  the  largest  lu  the  Kaiit; 
centrally  located  to  facilitate  Hhlp- 
PIhk;  uniply  stocked  with  the  beat 
inaterlalH  in  iipruee,  White  Pine 
and  Oregon  Ftr,  to  be  rapidly 
nrnde  up  Into  trustwortby  Unadilla 
HUuH  or  any  Blxe. 

Before  Price*  Advance 

again  this  Beaton,  and  they  cer- 
tainly muRt  be  advanced  before 
Fall,  protect  your  milk  and  meat 
pronta  witb  a  Unadilla  HUo. 

Corn  Silage  Is  the 
betit  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 

.  Learn  more  about 
the  wonderful 
Unadilla.  Our 
big  1U18  Cata- 
log Is  free- 
but  Investi- 
gate at  once. 

UNADILXJ^ 
SILO  CO. 

BoxO. 
UMailU.N.Y. 


..•••■'■■-■"■•'■■■■n, 


THE  SELF-OIUNa  WINDMILL 

kae  become  eo  popular  in  its  firat  three  year*  thai 
tkoaaan<l«  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  thetr 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  millaL  ana  to.  replace,  at 
sntall  cost,  the  Bearins  of  the  eariit 
Aermotors,  makins  them  selfmU- 
inc.  Its  enclosed  motor| 
keeps  in  the  oil  an<}| 
keeps  out  dust 
fain. The  SplashC 
System  constant, 
floods  every  beari  ng  with  oil  pre> . 
rentirr  wear  ann  ^r>«h!inr  fh^ 
null  to  pump  in  the  lishtest  oreeze*  , 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carryins  half  the  loeo. 
We  make  Gasoline  Ennnes.  Pumps.  Tankaw 
Water    Supply    Goods    and    Steel     Frame    Sawa. 

Writs  AUMOTOI  COh  2SII  Twslfth  St,Chio^ 


NO    DELAY 

We  have  your  5ilo  all  ready 
to  ship  now 

PHILADELPHIA. 


E.F.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 

iOS.jaZ^T  RMILA.  PA . 


lEfJi 


»«  FRONT  TM-^TQAVE 

""'GRIFnN  SILO 


'■CC 

CATIUOO 


('oiitlniioiis  Opts  Door  FroDW 
IVrmsnrnt  nleel  ladder  atuolt«4. 
Sis*    8x20  .     $114.1€ 

"      10  X  24        .        .        1«3.4< 
"12x26  209.M 

Other  "tires  In  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13,  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y« 


Bic  Monvjr.  R«la«  R«bbita-For  Us 

— Bclcian.  New  Zealand.  FlPtnlnh  (ilaniH    Ws 

■Opplyitockc  and  pay  fT.OU  pair.     Kx|ir<>Miall 

Kabtilts  raised  from  our  "Pt'KK  brkd 

KTocK"  —  Our    Expense.     Contract 

and  Literature  lOr.     None  Free. 

oiTKO  rra  a  raooccs  M>oiCTr. 

D*S«.M        MIT  WIlMaAv*.,  CklMC*.  in, 


CATTLB. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75266 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec-.< 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
3M  Chestnut  Sc.  Phila.,  Pa. 


8WIKE. 


**HAMP$HIRES 

Most  any  ace.  free  circu- 
lar Just  oat.  A  Iso  recister- 
ed  Guernsey  bulls  from 
tiiberrulous  free  herd. 

Locust    Lawn    Farm. 

nird-In-Hand, 
Box  P.    Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


From  a  litter  of  13  reriwtered 
Harrowed  llarcli  1.     I  am 
price  to  favor  tbc  buyer. 

W.  r.  ■••rABAAJI.  Wmrm 


Nl  BBBKSHIBB  n««  1 

sellInK  the  cboloe  ones  at  mj 
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Make  This  Your  Wallet  and  Your  Savings  Bank 


TJNCLE  SAM  asks  you  to  do  yourself  a  favor  by  buying 
y^  War  Savings  Stamps.  They  are  better  than  cash  because 
they  bring  you  compound  interest.  Money  in  your  pocket 
doesn't  do  that. 

*  _ 

The  Government  asks  you  to  pledge  yourself  to  save  and 
economize  and  then  invest  your  savings  in  this  way  where  they 
will  help  win  the  war. 

The  amount  of  material  and  labor  in  our  country  is  limited. 
There  is  not  enough  of  either  to  go  around  if  we  continue  to 
spend  our  money  for  all  the  things  we  do  not  need  as  in  time 
of  peace. 

Cut  out  a  few  of  your  useless  expenditures  and  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps.  Every  stamp  will  shorten  the  war  just  that 
much.  And  in  addition  you  are  making  the  most  gilt  edged 
mvestmcnt  for  yourself  you  ever  made. 

You  can  get  War  Savings  Stamps  from  your  Rural  Delivery  Carrier,  from 
your  bank  or  postoffice  and  many  other  places.  You  paste  these  stamps  on  a 
card  that  is  given  you  when  you  buy  the  first  stamp  and  keep  them  together 
in  that  way.  This  card,  which  is  called  a  War  Savings  Certificate,  holds  20 
War  bavings  Stamps.  Since  each  stamp  pays  you  on  January  1st,  1923,  five 
dollars  in  cash,  the  whole  card  pays  $100.  War  Savings  Stamps  cost,  in  July, 
$4.18,  in  August  $4.19  and  1  cent  more  each  following  month.  In  case  of 
necessity  they  can^  be  cashed  without  loss  on  ten  days  notice  at  any  post- 
otiice.     o^an  buying  now.  ■>   r 


I      innTED  STATBt 
I        OOWaKMEMT 
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National  War  Savings  Committee 

Philadelphia 
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Lime  and  Inoculation -Two  Alfalfa  Essentials 


WHY  grow  alfalfa?  Because  It  is  a  paying  crop 
that  does  mucli  to  improve  the  soil,  and  can 
b(  grown  with  less  labor  than  we  use  for  other  pay- 
ing crops.  On  most  Eastern  farms,  with  their  amall 
fields,  it  requires  about  nindty-six  hours  of  man  labor 
tu  grow  an  acre  of  petatpes,  seventy  hours  to  grow 
an  acre  of  ct)rn,.and  but  twenty  hours  to  harvest  an 
acre  of  alfalfa.  A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  will  yield 
Bomething  over  five  tons  to  an  acre.  The  hay  sold 
last  winter  for  |34  per  ton,  and  the  buyer  hauled  it 
from  the^  farmer's  barn.  That  makes  an  acre  of 
alfalfa,  grown  on  twenty  hours'  work,  not  counting 
time  for  seeding,  bring  a  farmer  |170.  The  same  acre 
might  grow  seventy  bushels  of  corn,  and, that  at  $1.50 
per  bushel  would  bring  |105  per  acre. 

Then,  again,  we  should  grow  alfalfa  because  the 
roots  go"  down  deep  and  hence  gather  potash,  phos- 
phorus and  other  plant-food  elements  below  where 
other  farm  crops  feed.  We  mow  the  alfalfa  three 
times  a  season,  and  in  that  way  dear  the  field  of 
many  troublesome  weeds.  Last  season  one  farmer 
I  know  grew  seventy  bushels  of  com  to  an  acre  oh 
alfalfa  sod  that  was  cultivated  but  once.  Alfalfa  ia 
rich  in  lime  and  protein,  and  both  of  these  are 
needed  for  growing  animals,  dairy  cows  and  laying 
hens.  Alfalfa  is  the  i^eal  pig  pasture,  and  thousands 
of  horses  and  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep  live  on 
alfalfa  hay  and  little  of  no  grain.  Alfalfa- begins 
work  a  month  earlier,  works  a  month  later,  boards 
itself,  and  pays  a  profit.  Alfalfa  beats  any  patent 
breakfast  food  ever  prepared  By  man  for  a  dairy  cow. 
Since  August  is  the  alfalfa  sowing  time  for  the 
East,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  failures  «eem  to 
be  due  to  the  yeglect  of  one  or  more  of  ttn»  six 
alfalfa  secrets: 

(1)  Select  good,  well-drained  soil. 

(2)  Secure  good.  Northern-grown.  American  seed. 

(3)  Prepare  a  good,  hard  sieed  bed.  Do  Jiot  plow, 
but  disk. 

(4)  Lime  the  soil  well,  preferably  with  a  calcium 
limestone.  , 

(5)  Inoculate  the  seed,  the  soil  or  some  of  tlie 
ground  limestone,  and  ^     _ 

(6)  Harvest  alfalfa  so  as  to  save  the  leaves;  they 
«qiial  threshed  oats. 

^ince  liming  and  inoculating  are  the  steps  that 
are  least  understood,  we  will  treat  them  in  this 
article.  One  reason  for  growing  alfalfa  is  the  fact 
that  alfalfa  has  34  percent  of  lime  in  its  ash,  clover 
lias  20  percent,  and  timothy  and  com  about  4  percent. 
All  seeds  of  plants  have  an  excess  of  phosphorus  and 
iQagnesium.  All  growing  animals,  dairy  cows  and 
lading  hens  need  more  linue  than  they  generally  get, 
in  order  to  use  the  excess  of  phosphorus  and,  some 
*&y.  magnesium  obtainable,  froni  the  grain.  No 
farmer  can  make  money  fasted  than  to  feed  lime 
to  his  soil,  which  feeds  lime  to  the  alfalfa,  and  the 
alfalfa,  in  turn,  feeds  lime  to  his  grrowing  animals, 
dairy  cows  and  laying  hens.  It  )s  possible  to  increase 
the  lime  content  of  alfalfa  hay  and  thus  to  actually 
'ncrease  the  feeding  value  of  the  alfalfa. 

I'ime  comes  to  us  in  three  forms.  Unfortunately 
two  different  materials  are  called  lime.  One  material 
'8  a  dolomitic  rock  that  has  a  high  percentage  of 
iiiagnesium.  This  is  good  to  neutralize  acid  in  the 
'uil  and  to  feed  grrain  crops.  We  are  not  sure  that 
H  is  as  good  for  alfalfa.  The  New  Jersey  station 
found  that  about  two  tons  of  ground  magneeium  rock 
fave  aa  good  resolta  w  two  tons  of  ground  calcium 
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rock,  but  double  the  amount  gave  results  favorable 
to  the  calcium  rock. 

Some  o^he  beet  alfalfa  growers  find  that  it  pays 
to  use  four  tons  of  ground  rock  to  an  acre.  Some 
of  us  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  in  time 
that  calcium  limestone  is  a  limited  and  necessary  food 
for  alfalfa.  Ground  limestone  may  be  applied  at  any 
time.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  prepare  an  alfalfa  bed 
is  to  disk  wheat  or  oat  stubble  and  apply  ground  llm^ 
stone  just  before,  during  or  after  the  disking.  I  have 
gathered  alfalfa  plants  that  were  growing  through 
five  inches  of  ground  calcium  limestone.  They  were 
taller  than  plants  on  soil  near  by  but  not  under  the 
lime  pile.  This  is  told  in  order  to  say  that  we  cannot 
hurt  alfalfa  by  spreading  ground  calcium  limestone 
even  on  growing  plants. 

Burned  or  canstic  lime  should  not  be  spread  on 
growing  plants,  and,  unless  one  plows  under  a  green 
cover  crop,  caustic  lime  may  nof  be  safe  to  use  just 
before  seeding.  Caustic  lime  Is  beet  spread  the  se»> 
son  before  seeding  the  alfalfa. 

Caustic  lime  mixed  with  water  Is  called  hydrated 
or  prepared  lime.  There  are  prepared  limes  that  are 
safe  to  use  just  before  seeding  and  that  are  giving 
very  good  results.  Machinery  for  preparing  or  grind- 
ing lime  has  been  greatly  improved  recently,  and 
hence  we  may  get  lime  that  is  much  more  readily 
available  than  that  ^ised  a  few  years  ago.  The  finer 
the  lime  is  ground,  the  more  good  it  will  do  the 
first  year.  If  are  secure  a  very  finely  ground  lime,  we 
may  use  less  at  seeding  time,  and  then  if  we  secure 
a  good  stand  that  winters  well  we  may  give  the 
alfalfa  a  top  dressing  of  lime  the  second  season.  Dur- 
ing war  times  that  may  be  the  best  plan. 

We  need  about  half  as  much  caustic  lime  or  pre- 
pared lime  as  we  need  of  the  ground  limestone.  The 
cost  should  not  be  much  different.  Two  to  four  tons 
of  ground  limestone  or  about  half  that  mush  of 
caustic  lime  should  1)0  used  per  acre. 

But  suppose  a  man  selects  a  good,  well-drained  fields 
suppose  he  prepares  a  good  seed  bed.  limes  it  well  and 
sows  good  seed,  and  suppose  from  that  h^  secures  a 
good  stand  that  winters  well.  And  suppose  he  falls 
to  see  to  it  that  there  are  bacteria  to  form  nodules  ' 
on  the  roots.  These  nodules  should  be  filled  with 
bacteria  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  fhe  soil. 
If  the  bacteria  are  not  there,  the  alfalfa  will  yield 
from  a  half  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre  less;  this  is  a  loss 
of  from  117  to  |34  per  acre.  And  that^is  not  all:  If 
the  alfalfa  must,  it  will  rob  the  soil  of  nitrogen 
already  there  in  a  soluble  form  and  hence  ready  ^to 
feed  other  crops.  If  there  are  no  bacteria  on  the 
roots  of  the  alf'alfa,  I  think  that  we  are  safe  when 
we  say  that  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  hardest  crops  that 
we  have  on  the  soil.  But  suppose  a  farmer  knows 
how  and  Inoculates  well.  Then  he  gets  little  growths 
in  or  on  the  roots  of  his  alfalfa  that  actually  enable 
the  plant  to  gather  and  store  more  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  than  Is  used  for  the  hay  taken  off  the  field. 

There  are  four  or  more  waya  of  inoculating.  If 
one  has  never  Inoculated,  he  should  get  his  farna 
bureau  agent  to  help.  But  it  Is  not  a  hard  or  very 
complex  undertaking.  The  oldest  and  a  very  simple 
way  to  get  bactefia  into  the  alfalfa  roots  Is  to  spread 
soil  from  a  well-inoculated  patch  of  sweet  clover  or 
alfalfa.  The  soil  may  be  spread  by  a  manure 
spreader  on  If  sifted,  by  the  lime  spreader  or  fer* 
tilizer  drill.  The  more  soil  applied  per  acre  the  beCp 
tar.     From  500  to  2000  pounds  per  acre  should  b« 
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used.  The  disadvantage  of  usiHg  soil  is  t^at  we  may 
be  spreading  ^nsects  or  alfalfa  diseases  and  weed 
seeds.  '  ^  ^^       'H.  H.CLOUD 

It  is  also  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  result  in     f-j^ECENTLY  some  of  us  were  discussing  the  differ- 
another  way.    A  little  glue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  water  sprinkled  over  the  alfalfa  seed.     Sprinkle 


Today  and  Ten  Years  Ago  Increasing  the  Wheat  Yield 

A.  £.  GRANTHAM  * 

THREE  factors  play  a  large  part  in  determining 
the  yield  of  wheat.    All  of  these  are  more  or  les3 


Just  enough  to  moisten  the  seed  and  not  enough  to 
wet  it.  Let  dry,  and  each  seed  will  be  found  to  be 
slightly  sticky.  Then  we  may  sift  over  the  alfalTa 
seed  some  soil  from  a  well-Inoculated  alfalfa  or  sweet 


aV.  ence  between  the  costs  and  returns  in  farming 
made  under  present  conditions  and  ten  years  agft. 
Since  it  was  just  aboyt  ten  years  ago  that  I  began 
farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  I  was  able  to  present 
some  figures.  Needless  to  say,  they  brought  forth  a 
number  of  objections,  but,  as  no  one  else  had  flgurea 


under  direct  control  and  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered in  planning  fpr  a  large  yield.  These  factors 
are:    Variety,  time  of  seeding,  an4  fertilization. 

It  iff  a  well-known  fact  that  varieties  differ  in  their 
yielding   capacity.     Also,   it   is  true  that  the  samo 


clover  bed.    Enough  of  the  soil  will  stick  to  each  seed    to   back   up   their   statements,   no   concluslQns   w^re    variety  will  vary  In  yield  from  year  to  year,  due  to 


to  enable  it  to  carry  some  bacteria  with  it  Into  the 
seed  bed. 

Sbme  people  are 'inoculating  the  lime  by  the  soil 
mixture  or  the  glue  method.  Either  method  has 
given  good  results.' 

But  the  safest  and  in  many  ways  the  cheapest  and 
most  sati^actory  method  of  Inoculation  is  to  buy  one 
of  the  prepared  cultures.  The  cultures  are  free  from 
weed  seeds,  free  from  plant  diseases,  free  from  in- 
sects, and  are  generally  well  prepared.  The  com- 
mercies  cultures  coet  about  $2  per  acre,  and  It  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  apply  them.  No  specific  direc- 
tions can  be  given,  for  the  user  should  follow  the 
manufacturer's  directions.  Tiie  manufacturer  prob- 
ably knows  best  how  to  apply  his  culture. 

Perhaps  some  general  cautions  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  If  you  fail  to  get  a  stand  of  alfalfa  on  a 
certain  field,  that  is  the  field  to  sow  Cf  alfalfa^  the 

next   year.     A    crop   of   oats   and 

Canada  pea  hay  n^y  be  taken  off 

and    the    ground    reseeded.      The 

ground  is  partly  inoculated,  partly 

limed,  partly  cleared  of  weeds  and 

partly  seeded,  for  some  liard  seeds 

are  very  apt  to  remain  dormant 

for  a" season. 

If  there  Is  a  wet  corner  or  end 

or  patch  on  the  field,  a  mixture  of 

equal  parts  of  alfalfa  and  AlsiUe 

clover  with  a  little  tlm^Jthy  seed 

should  be  sown  there.    That  gives 

a  big  crop  of  good   hay,  and   we 

are  sure  the  alfaHa  will  not  get  a 

permanent  stand. 

A   man   should   sow   enough   al- 
falfa   at    one    time    to    give    hay 

enough  to   feed   for  long  enough 

time  to  enable  him  to  learn   the 

superior   feeding  value  of^  alfalfa 

hay.     Too  small  a  patch  may  be 

a  nuisance,  and  too  large  a  patch 

of    alfalfa    may     be    ,an     unwise 

imdertaking.     About  four  to  five 

acres    are    advisable    for    the   be- 
ginner. 
A  coat  of  six  to  seven  loads  of 

manure  to  an  acre  and  about  500 

pounds  of  acidulated  rock  may  be 

used   to  advantage  for  each   acre 

«own    to    alfalfa.      These    should 

be    applied    during    or    between 

disking*. 

If   a   man    wants   to   grow   big 

crops  with  the  least  expenditure  for  fertilizer  and 

labor,  be  wants  to  arrange  to  get  his  fields  into  a 

six-year*  alfalfa,   corn    rotation.      But   stone   patches 

and  strong  southern-sloping  hillsides  should  be  seeded 

to  alfalfa  and  left  down  for  ten  years  at  a  time.    The 

coming  rotation  is  alfalfa,  alfalfa,  alfalfa,  com,  com,- 

and^heat,  oats  or  potatoes  followed  the  same  year 

by  alfalfa  seeded  in  August.  ^ 

Motor  Truck  Service  for  Fruit 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  in  a  number  of 
important  fruit-growing  sections  to  supplement  the 
usual  shipments  of  fruit  by  rail  by  using  fleets  of 
motor  trucks  during  the  rush  period  of  fruit  harvest. 
Surveys  conducted  by  the  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pood  Administration  show  that  trucks 
can  be  made  available  for  this  work,  and  all  that  is- 
•  reqtiired  is  that  a^eps  be  taken  to  mobilize  them 
promptly  when  needed.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
a  large  number  of  trucks  owned  by  farmers  are  now 
used  only  a  few  days  a  week,  and  in  many  instances 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  have  these  trucks  used 
to  haul  perishables  in  an  emergency. 

The    establishment    of    permanent    lines    of    rura\v 
motor   express    is    being   brought «about   by   making 
local  surveys  of  communities  in  which  there  is  need 


arrived  at.  I"  thought  possibly  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  cou^d  present  a  better  set 
of  figures  or  woiUd  like  to  take  exception  to  mine. 
If  such  is  theyflnB^  I  hop%^they  will  write  to  the 
paper,  so  thatt  all  of  us  may  know  how  conditions 
today  compare  with  those  ten  years  ago.  As  for 
myself,  I  would  rather  farm  under  today's  conditions. 

year's  expenses  on  a  100- acre  farm  ten  years  ago 

Two  men,  $30  a  month , $720.00 

Extra  help  (harvesting,  threshing,  jete.) 181.00 

Horse  keep    . . '. , 280.00 

Fertilizers J65.00 

Ume    •. ..' 56.00 

Grass  seed 65.00 

Potatoes,  dorn,  oats  and  wheat  seed 56.00 

Repairs  ,.....,.. 100.00 

Depreciation  of  machinery  > 100.00 


Jnpculat^d  Atfatfa  Plant  on  Ihm  Lmft  and  Non-lnoculatmd  on  lA«  Right 
Ptantt  With  360  Branchmt  Hav  Bmmn  Known 


Depreciation   of    farm   team 

Depreciation  of  farm  buildings...* 
Depreciation  of  fences   .' 


>-*.y.>»v.. 


40.00 

100.00 

50.00 


Total  yearly  expense $1,915.00 

year's   receipts   from   a   100-ACRE   farm  JEN    YEARN   AGO 

50  tons  of  hay  @)  $14 $700.00 

30  tons  of  straw  6>  $9. 270.00 

900  bushels  of  corn  &  60c 640.00 

700  buslbels  of  oats  @>  45c 315.00 

375  bushels  of  wheat  &  90c. ..  .^ h.  .  -  333.00 

150  Ijushels  of  potatoes  @  80c.  .»*. ^ .  120.00 

3300  bundles  of  fodder  @  2%c ". .  83.00 

Pasture    \'. 176.00 


Total  receipts  for  year $2,537100 

Less  expenses 1,915.00 


of  regular  dally  service  for  farmers  to  and  from-  the 

market  and  shipping  centers.     In  several  states  the    Timothy  and  clover  s^ed 

federal  food  administrators  are  assisting  in  this  work.  (Ctmclud«d  od  p«c«  2S7) 


Net  income  .* ^. $622.00 

^      year's  expenses  on  a  100-acre  farm  today 

Two  men,  $60  a  month $1,440.00 

Extra  help  (harvesting,  threshing,  etc.) 300.00 

Horse  keep    -. 560.00 

Fertilizers 240.00 

Lime    76.00 

< 124.00 


certain  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  which  are  lik» 
wise  variable.  In  choosing  a  variety  one  of  thei  moat 
important  things  to  be  considered  Is  the  dependablo 
ness  of  the  variety  in  yield  from  year  t^  year.  This 
can  only  be  dotermined  by  the  experiment  stations, 
where  such-  varieties  are  grown  side-  by  side  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  some  experiments  It  has  been 
found  that^  two  varieties  which  may  be  very  mucU 
alike  in  yield  when  grown  bn  well  fertilized  land, 
will  vary  widely  when  grown  on  less  fertile  soil.  At 
the  Delaware  station  considerable  attention  has  beea 
paid  to  the  yielding  performances  of  varieties  whcQ 
grown  uiider  varying  conditions  of  fertility.  There 
seems  *to  he  little  doubt  that  certain  varieties  or 
classes  of  wheat  do  better  under  Varying  conditiona 
than  others.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  bearded 
wheats  as  a  class.  They  not  only  tiller  more  freely, 
but  seem  to  be  able  to  utilize  to  good  advantage  the 

less   {available   plant   food   that  is 
furnished  by  a  poor  soil. 

In  a  test  conducted  by  thp  Dela- 
ware station  in  1914,  two  varieties 
of  wheat  were  grown  side  by  side 
on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  land 
and  seeded'  at  different  dates  one 
week  apart  from  September  ITth 
until  October  *29th.  The  varieties 
selected  were  Red  Wave  and 
Miracle  as  repres^tatlve  of  the 
more  commonly  grown  wheats 
in  this  particular  section.  The 
Miracle  is  also  kpown  by  the  name 
of  Stoner.  The  wheats  were 
seeded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
determine  the  actual  ,  number  of 
stalks  per  plant  for  each  date  of 
seeding  on  both  fertilized  and 
untreated  land.  From  the  stand- 
point of  variety  it  was  found  that 
the  Red  Wave,  or  smooth  wheal,- 
did  not  yield  as  well  as  the  ^.^ 
Miracle,  or  bearded  whe^,  in  any  ,| 
case.  In  fact,  the  yields  of  the 
smooth  wheat  after  the  first  date 
of  ^seeding  were  less  than  half 
that  of  the  bearded  wheats  for  the 
following  six  seedings.  This  was 
on  the  plats  receiving  no  f'-r- 
tilizer.  Lil^wise  where  fertilizers 
were  applied  the  bearded  wheats 
outyielded  the  smooth  in  every 
cas9.  The  difference  at  some 
dates  of  seeding  was  as  much  as  ^ 
seventeen  bushels.  Since  all  factors  were  alike  for 
the  two  varieties,  it  indicates  that  the  bearded  variety 
was  the  more  r^ourcefut  in  utilizing  the  plant  food 
than  the  smooth  variety.  This  is  only  a  single  in* 
stance  of  many  tkat  might  be  stated  to  show  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  yieldihg  power  of 
varieties.  ' 

A  few  years  ago  the  Delaware  station  sent  out  two 
varieties  of  wheat  to  be  grown  by  farmers  along 
with  their  own  seed.  Sufficient  grain  was  sent  to 
seed  one-half  acre  of  each  variety.  The  farmers  were 
asked  to  cut  an^  thresh  each  half  acre  separately  and 
compare  it  with  the  average  yield  of  their  own  wheat. 
In  three  Ceases  in  which  these  varieties  Wore  com- 
pared the  wheat  sent  out  >by  the  station  outyielded 
the  farmers'  wheat  eight  to  nine  bushels  per  acre. 

The  second  factor,  that  of  time  of  seeding,  is  like- 
wise very.  Important.  The  test  referred  to,  whero 
the  two  varieties  were  compared,  showed  that  the 
early  seedings  produced  much  better  yields  per  acre. 
The  best  yields  seemed  to  be  secured  from  September 
24th  until  October  1st,  although  this  date  may  se^m 
a  little  early  in  some  sections  on  account  of  the 
danger  from  the  Hessian  fly.  A  great  deal  of  the 
wheat  seeded  in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  particularly 
In  the  Eastern  states,  is  sown  too  late  to  develop 
sufficiently  before  cold  weather.  It  is  better  to  rua 
a  little  risk  from  the  fly  rather  than  to  se«d  too  late. 
(CoBcl«4«4  •■  p«««  9M) 
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substitutes  at  home  and  do  without  pie  if  wo  order 
a  sandwich  in  the  restaurant,  or,  if  we  live  in  a  big 
hotel,  do  without  wheat  entirely!  The  bread  lines 
have  disappeared  from  London,  and  the  allied  people  • 
have  learned  that  America  has  a  heart.  Our  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  rye,  the  prime  breadstuffs,  -for 
the  past  year,  have  totaled  164,900.000  bushels  to  the 
allies  and  neutrals  dependent  upon  us.  The  year 
before  we  sent  them  only  137.400,000  bushels. 

As  to  our  shipments  of.  meat  and  fats  which  In- 
cludes meat  products,  dairy  products,  vegetable  oils, 
etc.,  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  Just  closed  we  sent  nearly  one  billion 
pounds  more  than  we  did  the  year  previous.  This 
was  not  because  we  had  an  appreciably  larger  number 
of  animals  to  slaughter,  but  because  we  conserved 
more  at  home  and- our  stock  raisers  made  the  animals 
weigh  more  before^  marketing  them.  During  the  six 
months  after  January  Ist  we  sent  abroad  nearly  three 
times  as  much  animal  products  as  we  did  during  the 
corresponding  timt  of  the  three-year  pre-war  period. 
Subscriptions:    50  cenu'  per   year;  tliree  years  for  $1.00         While   we   can    congratulate   ourselves   on    having 

(except  within   the  city  limits  of  Pl^iladelphia  wiiere   tiie     achieved  these  results,  ^we  must  not  be  satisfied  and 

gul'scription  price  is  75  cents  per  year) 
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missing  anr  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  change  date 
on  label,  or  to  pot  a  aew  oame  on  our  mailing  list  alter 
w«  lactirc  the  sabKflptloo. 


think  that  the  world's  food  problem  has  been  solved 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  There  will  still  be  need 
to  save  in  order  that  the  220,000.000  people  who  are 
opposing  Germany  may  not  suffer  hunger.  We  must 
all  sit  at  the  common  table. 


I 


AUGUST  1, 1918 


StOl  They  Cry  "Send  Us  Wheat" 

N  view  of  the  great  demand  for  wheat  the  United 
€tates  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a 
national  plan  for  a  great  Liberty  Wheat  Harvest  In 
1919.    True,  {he  latest  reports  of  the  1918  crop  fore- 
cast a  harvest  of  nearly  nine  hundred  million  bushels, 
=-  -     enough  to  carry  us  through  another  year;    but  we 

*  .^  __.  have  no  wheat  reserve.     The  only  reason  we  were 

An  Appeal  to  Strong,  Young  Women        ^ble  to  export  such  large  amounts  of  wheat  In  1915 

A  CALL  has  gone  out  from  Washington  for  26,000  and  1916  was  because  our  large  crops  of  1912-13-14 
women  from  nineteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  had  given  us  a  stored  surplus.  'We  have  not  had  a 
to  enroll  in  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve,  wheat  harvest  since  the  war  began  equal  to  our  crop 
As  only  nurses  who  have  had  a  compete  traininflr-  of  1911,  although  there  had  been  a  steadily  Increasing 
course  are  eligible  for  service  with  our  forces  over    demand  for  the  grain. 

Beas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  places  here  of  those  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Delaware,  "Maryland,  Vir- 
already  gone  and  about  to  go  be  filled.  A  more  Im*  ginia  and  West  Virginia  are  each  asked  to  increase 
portant  or  humane  form  of  war  work  than  nursing  is  their  acreage  10  percent  this  fall,  while  New  Jersey 
hard  to  find,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  brave  girls  is  asked  for  only  a  5-percent  increase.  If  it  is  pos- 
«iio  do  their  part  to  ease  the  pains  <K  those  who  have  sible  to  secure  the  necessary  labor,  and  weather  con- 
to  l)ear  the  brunt  of  the  conflitt.  No  less  honor  comes  ditions  are  favorable,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
to  those  who  tajce  their,  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  this  increase  will  be  planted,  as  nobody  is  backing 
ladder,  when  duty  calls,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  up  the  boys  "over  there"  more  than  the  farmer, 
greater  responsibilities. 

I'rom  two  to  three  years  of  training  are  required 
to  complete  the  course,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
every  woman  who  has  done  the  work  satisfactorily 
is  eligible  for  service  as  an  army  nurse.  Should 
tb*  re  be  no  need  for  her  |n  the  army,'she  has  qualified 
to  (liter  one  of  the  best  paid,  and  surely  the  noblest 
of  professions,  open  to  women. 

l)uring  her  training  a  student  receives  her  board, 
lodging  and  tuition  free  iff  practically  every  training 
school,  and  in  most  cases  receives  enough  remunera- 
tion to  cover  iM  cost  of  books  and  uniforms. 

KnroUment  cards  and  further  particulars  of  this 
student  nurse  reserve  can  be  obtained  from  your 
local  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


Since  rye  has  been  put  in  the  same  class  as  wheat 
for  war  breads,  an  opportunity  exists  for  many  farm- 
ers to  add  their  quota  to  the  general  fund  by  planting 
this  cereal.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  East 
where  the  sofl  is  too  poor  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  but  which  could  produce  a  fair  yield  of  rye. 
Buckwheat  has  long  been  considered  the  summer 
cereal  to  grow  on  such  soils,  and  rye  can  now  take 
its  place  as  a  winter  cereal  crop.  What  we  need  most 
Is  food  for  humans,  not  fodder  for  animals,  so  where 
a  field  has  been  producing  a  little  hay  It  would  be 
the  patriotic  thing  to  plow  it  and  plant  rye. 

Helping  at  Home  to  Win  the  War 

OOMETTIME^S  when  we  have  things  for  awhile  and 


them,  we  fail  to  appreciate  what  they  mean  to  us. 
Take  the  county  agents,  the  farm  demonstrators,  ex- 
tension representatives  or  farm  bureau  men — what- 
ever you  care  to  call  them — and 'their  co-workers, 
the  home  demonstration  agents.  On  July  1st  this 
year  there  were  6216  county  agent  workers  carry- 
ing out  the  food  production  and  conservation  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  the  war  created  a  demand  for  a 
large  emergency  force,  and  the  total  number  Is 
greater  than  it  would  haro  been  under  normal  condl- 


Eligible   candidates   will    be    accepted    as   vacancies    O  we    become   accustomed    to   making   full    usd  of 

occur  in  the  1679  nurses'  training  schools  throughout 

the  country.  x 

»  • 

What  Our  ^ving  Has  Accomplished 

1^  OW  we  know  what  good  It  has  done  to  "save  a 
-^^  slice  of  bread  a  day"  and  "save  the  meat  and 
^'^ "  Mr.  Hoover  hhs  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Wilson  telling  him  what  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  sh4pments  of  foodstuffs  to  the  allies  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80th — which  is  practically 
our  last  harvest  year.  In  -  summing  up  the  results,  ^lons.  The  variety  of  work  which  these  agents  have 
Mr.  Hoover  writes:  "It  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  bo-  done  and  are  doing  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
tween  various  sections  of  our  people — the  homes,  peating;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  all  they 
Puhlic  eating  places,  food  trades,  urban  or  agricul-  do.  as  their  work  Is  so  varied.  One  thing  we  observe, 
tural  populations-^in  assessing  credit  for  these  re-  however,  is  that  the  longer  we  have  them,  the  leas 
*uit8,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  dominant  part  of  the  opposition  we  hear  toward  them.  They  have  success- 
American  women."  To  the  women  must  be  given  fully  carried  out  work  which  the  former  objectors 
(credit  for  ■  our  ectra  shipment  since  January  of  thought  they  never  could  or  would  do,  and  have 
^■^.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  tf>  the  hungry  people  of  demonstrated  what  a  constructive  force  they  can  be 
Europe  after  they  had  consumed  the  vast  amounts,  for  agriculture. 

^'^  had  Sbnt  to  them.    When  the  call  came  for  more  One  of  the  interesting  new  features  of  county  agent 

^^  had   no   surplus   to  send;    in   fact,   we  had  only  work  is  the  war  kitchen's  established   in  the  towns 

i^^out  our  normal  consumption  on  hand,  due  to  the  «nd  cities   where   actulil   demonstrations  have  been 

I'  '>  tial  failure  of  the  1917  wheat  crop.    By  cutting;the  given  to  show  the  adjustm'^nt  of  old  methods  to  new 

""^e  of  wheat  still  closer  we  have  been  able  to  send  conditions.   ^  great  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in 

*'!   they   asked   for.     What  If   we  do  have   to  eat  the  work,  and   the   Food  Administration  has  aptly 


said:     "To  the  names  of  the  illustrious  generals  of 
today,  history  will  justly  add  General  Housewife." 

This  work  has  successfully  followed  the  production 
work  on  the  farm,  because  upon  what  we  save,  as 
well  as  what  we  raise,  depends  how  much  food  wo 
can  send  where  there  is  none. 

Why  Buy  What  Can  be  Grown  ? 

ALFALFA  and  corn  silage  have  long  been  con- 
sldered  by  dairymen  as  good  things  to  have  oa 
hand,  but  this  year  their  value  has  Increased  greatly. 
The  man  with,  a  good  supply  of  both  will  enter  the 
wint  r  feeding  season  with  little  care  about  the  price' 
of  concentrated  feed  and  possibility  of  getting  it. 
For  the  man  who  has  neither  of  these  excellent  dairy 
feeds  there  is  still  time  to  get  the  silage,  but  to 
have  alfalfa  he  must  wait  until  next  year  unless 
he  can  buy  some  of  his  neighbor's  surplus. 

In  another  column  we  are  printing  an  article  from 
a  man  who  has  done  much  to  popularize  alfalfa  in 
the  E^st  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  various 
requirements  of  this  legume.  Prof.  Grantham  has 
also  recently  given  explicit  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  alfalfa,  and  we  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  try  this  crop  on  their  farms.  If  you 
have  tried  it  before  and  failed,  you  should  especially 
try  it  again^and  In  the  same  field,  because  the  chances 
are  in  your  favor  this  time  for  a  good  catch,  as  the 
soil  has  been  partly  inoculated. 

Dairy  Products  to  the  Fore 

HAVB  you  noticed  recently  the  great  amount  of 
publicity  which  milk  is  receiving  regarding  its 
value  as  a  food?  The  Food  Administration  tells  us 
from  big  billl>oards,  with  glaring  letters,  to  "Blat 
milk,"  while  all  classes  of  periodicals  are  full  of 
various  articles  showing  the  wonderful  properties  of 
milk  and  Its  products,  and  meetings  of  well-meaninc 
women  in  many  cities  are  discussing  this  oft-neglected 
part  of  our  meals.  All  of  these  thli^gs  are  working 
for  the  good  of  the  dairymen.  It  happens,  unfor- 
tunately,  that  Just  at  present  there  is  a  stored  surplus 
of  milk,  but,  thanks  to  our  friends  the  shipbuilders, 
who  on  July  4th  launched  nearly  one  hundred  ships, 
this  will  soon  be  marketed  and,  after  giving  our 
hungry  European  friends  one  taste,  they  will  make  a 
strong  demand  for  more.  The  recent  work  of  Dr. 
E.  C.  McCoUum  in  his  famous  and  popularly  known 
rat  tests  has  given  a  wonderful  boost  to  milk.  It 
has  well  been  said  that  Dr.  McCollum  has  made  the 
greatest  discovery  regarding  milk  and  done  more  for 
the  dairy  business  than  any  other  man  since  Dr. 
Babcock  perfected  the  test  method  which  now  bears 
his  name. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Farm  aad  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables," Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  984,  Is  a  sixty-two-page 
fully  Illustrated  treatise  on  this  timely  subject.  It 
tells  not  only  how  to  dry  each  of  the  more  important 
fruits  and  vegetables,  but  gives  directions  for  their 
subsequent  storage. 

"Hay  Caps,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  977,  and  "Labor- 
Saving  Pr^tices  in  Hay  Making,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  987,  are  two  good  bulletins  with  many  valuable 
harvesting  hints,  but  were  rec^ved  a  little  late  for 
use  this  year.  They  are  mostly  pictorial,  and  show 
clearly  many  modern  methods  which  have  proven 
profitable  in  handling  the  hay  crop. 

Housekeepers  who  want  to  put  their  affairs  on  a 
business  basis  will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  964.  entitled  "Farm  Household  Accounts."  It 
contains  twelve  pages,  and  shows  several  simple  but 
efficient  methods  of  keeping  records  of  household 
expenditures. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  Just  issued  Bulletin  No.  153.  on  the  subject  of 
"Fertilization  of  Apple  Orchards."  It  gives  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  experiments  with  over  one 
thousand  trees,  on  seven  types  of  soil,  and  all  ages 
up  to  thirty  years,  since  1907.  A  copy  of  It  ^nay  be 
obtained  free  by  request  to  the  experiment  station 
at   State  College,   Pennsylvania. 

"The  Value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Crop  Produc- 
tion" is  fully  discussed  in  a  thirty-four-page  bulletin 
Just  received  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  EIx- 
periment  Station.  It  reports  results  obtained  with 
this  fertilizer  on  truck,  general  farm  crops  and  peach 
trees.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 
the  station  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


—  c     ■     i«  ■         «>■■ 
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Garden  Notes  for  August 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


The  asparagus  bed  should  be  cleanly 
cultivated  now,  and  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  sodg  applied  between  the  rq^vs 
will  grefflly  promote  the  growth.  Of 
course,  cutting  stopped  a  month  or  more 
ago,  and  now  we  need  to  get  the  strongest 
growth  possible  to  make  vigorous  nejv 
crowns  to  give  us  big  stalks  next  spring. 
The  late  summer  culture  and  fertiliza-. 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
for  getting  fine  shoots  the  next  spring. 

FALL   LETTUCE 

Sow  seed  the  first  week  in  August 
of  Big  Boston  and  Hanson  lettuce  to 
make  plants  to  set  for  fall  heading  in 
the  open  ground.  I  prefer  to  prepare 
a  good  seed  bed  and  scatter  the^  seed 
thinly  broadcast.  If  sown  in  rows  it  is 
hard  to  keep  from  getting  them  too 
thick,  and  plants  growing  singly  are  bet- 
ter for  transplanting  than  weak,  crowded 
plants.  It  is  well  to  spread  gunny  sacks 
on  the  bed,  after  raking  the  seed  in, 
and  then  water  on  the  sacks.  This  will 
•  prevent  the  drying  and  crusting  of  the 
surface,  but  the  sacks  must  be  removed 
as  the  seed  germinate.  Plants  from  this 
Rowing  set  in  heavily  fertilized  soil,  in 
beds  six  feet  wide  and^  ten  inches  be^ 
tween  the  plants,  will  head  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

LATE  CABBAGES 

Having  strong  plants  of  the  Flat 
Dutch,  it  is  not  too  late  to  set  them  for 
winter  cabbages  in-  the  greater  part  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  In  the  sec- 
tions north  of  Philadelphia,  Fottlor's 
Improved  Brunswick  will  be  better  than 
the  Flat  Dutch,  as  it  is  of  quicker 
growth  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Drum- 
head class.  Plants  of  the  Chinese  cab- 
bage set  any  time  this  month  will  do 
better  than  earlier,  as  they  suffer  from 
hot  weather.  Down  here  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Maryland  I  do  not  care 
to  have  my  winter  cabbages  head  earlier 
than  November,  for  if  they  head  In 
warm  weather  they  are  liable  to  burst. 
The  Drumhead  Savoy  cabbages  set  in 
«  early  June  will  bfe  heading  this  months 
and  we  always  like  to  have  some  ^avoys, 
as  they  come  nearer  cauliflower  than 
any  other  cabbage  in  quality.  The 
green  caterpillars  will  eat  the  cabbages 
full  of  holes  If  not  checked.  One  way 
to  circumvent  them  is  to  push  the 
growth  of  the  cabbages  so  that  the 
worms  cannot  catch  up  with  them.  Hence 
I  find  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
▼ery  helpful.  Then  keep  the  cabbages 
dusted  with  air-slaked  lime  in  which  a 
little  salt  is  mixed.  Of  course,  we  can 
jitse  arsenates  and  not  get  the  poison  in 
the  heads  that  grow  from  the  central 
t>ud,  but  I  prefer  not  to  use  poisons 
when  other  means  will  avail.  The  dust- 
ing must  be  renewed  when  washed  off! 

FALL   SPINACH 

Sow  the  first  week  in  the  month  seed 
of  the  Norfolk  Savoy  spinach  for  fall 
cutting.  Sow  in  rows  fifteen  Inches 
apart  on  well-fertilized  soil.  I  usually 
make  a  second  sowing  later  in  the  month 
to  keep  up  a  supply  till  freezing  weather 
and,  as  we  will  suggest  later,  a  sowing 
In  the  fall  for  wintering  over  for  spring 
cutting. 

BRUSSELS   SPROUTS 

Good  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  set 
now  will  come  in  nicely  in  the  fall,  and 
nre  far  better  after  frost  than  If  grown 
earlier.  I  hare  never  had  any  success 
in  growing  Brussels  sprouts  in  warm 
weather. 

TURinPS 

The  Early  Milan  turnips  grow  almoet 
as  quickly  as  radishes,  and  sown  now 
will  give  us  the  earliest  in  the  fall.  But 
do  not  sow  too  largely  of  these  nor  of 
the  old  strap-leaved  sorts,  for  they  soon 
set    pithy    and    are   not   the    best    for 


winter  storage.  For  later  use  sow  the 
Golden  Ball  and  Yellow  Aberdeen.  The 
Golden  Ball  is  an  excellent  keeper,  and 
both  these  last-named  varieties  will  keep 
all  rfght  merely  piled  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  earth.  In  fact,  we  keep  them 
for  spring  greens  (the  small  ones  not 
worth  pulling)  by  covering  with  green 
pine  boughs.  Rutabagas  should  have 
been  sown  in  July,  but  may  still  be  made 
in  this  lower  section  by  sowing  the  first 
of  August.  ^ 

KALE 

To  make  big  heads  of  the  Curled 
Scotch  kale,  one  should  have  now  good 
plants  to  set  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  August.  These  will  nake  fine  grreens 
after  frost  hits  them.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  sow  seed  of  the  more  hardy 
Norfolk  curled  kale  in  rows  like  spinach, 
pud,  unless  we  have  a  repetition  of  last 
winter,  these  plants  will  winter  well. 

LEEKS 

Leeks  transplanted  in  July  will  be 
helped  by  the  side  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  should  have  the  earth 
drawn  to  them,  as  we  want  to  get  as 
long  a  white  shank  as  possible.  Leeks 
a(e  milder  than  onioni»,  and  come  in 
very  well  in  winter  in  place  of  green 
onions. 

WINTER   RADISHES 

Sow  the  first  of  the  month  seed  of  the 
White  Celestial  and  the  Chinese  Scarlet 
radisljjBS.  The  White  Celestial*  grows 
nearly  as  large  as  a  rutabaga,  and  is 
not  only  good  as  ^a  salad  crop^  but, 
boiled,  is  better  than  boiled  turnips. 
The  Scarlet  Chinese  is  not  so  large  and 
is  better  for  salad  purposes.  ^ 

CELERY  * 

While  north  of  us  the  late  celery  crop 
has  already  been  set,  we  find  that  here 
and  in  the  upper  South  August  is  the 
best  time  to  set  the  celery  plants  in 
their  final  location.  We  grow  celery  in 
six-foot  bdtis,  Baltimore  fashion.    These 


beds,  as  I  have  described  before,  are 
covered  and  protected  with  leaves  or 
straw,  and  the  plants  are  lifted  through 
the  winter  as  wanted. 

SALSifY 

If  the  salsify  has  not  been  properly 
thiniied  the  roots  will  be  smaller  than 
they  should  be.  Thinning  to  three 
inches  is  important  to  getting  the  larg- 
est roots. 

RHUBARB 

Pull  no  rhubarb  after  July  1st,  but  let 
the  plants  now  make  all  the  growth  they 
can.  Then  the  growth  next  season  will 
be  finer. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

I  am  often  asked  if  it  is  hot  well  to 
pull  the  sweet  potato  vines  clear  from 
the  soil,  where  they  are  liable  to  catch 
loot.  I  have  never  found  any  advan- 
tage in  disturbing  the  vines.  I  have 
seen  growers  throw  the  vines  over  into 
adjoining  rows  to  work  out  the  rows 
clean,  and  then  throw  them  back  to 
work  the  other  rows,  but  if  the  earlier 
cultivation  is  properly  attended  to,  by 
the  time  the  vines  cover  the  ground 
there  will  be  no  need  for  further  cul- 
tivation. 

Then  others  ask  if  it  will  not  be  better 
to  cut  some  oL  the  over-luxuriant  vines, 
as  they  fear  their  potatoes  wilLrun  all 
to  vines.  This  might  be  the  result  if 
there  is  a  l&rge  excess  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  and  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus 
and  potash,  but  with  a  properly  bal&nced 
fertilizer  in  the  soil  the  more  vines  the 
better.  The  formation  of  starch  is  done 
by  the  leaves  getting  carbon  from  the 
air,  and  potatoes  are  very  largely  starch. 
The  foliage  is  very  important,  then,  in 
'the  production  of  rpots  on  the  sweet 
potato.  I  have  seen  very  luxuriant  vinee 
and  mere  strings  of  potatoes,  and  I  hare 
seen  rank  vinee  and  big  crops.  Potash 
is  essential  to  the  making  of  starch  and 
phosphorus  for  the  storing  of  the'^larch 
ill  the  roots  and  making  big  potatoes 
instead  of  strings.  The  sweet  potato  is 
a  true  root,  while  the  Irish  potato  is  a 


compressed  underground  stem  or  tuber. 
August  fs  the  main  month  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  if  there 
has  not  yeen  a  proper  fertfflzation  it 
will  be  well  to  add  now  an  application 
of  acid  phosphate. 


FOR 
WINTER 
WHEAT 

Berg's  Bone  and  Meat  is 

pure,  fine  ground  bene  and 
animal  ilethings  and  tankage, 
It  costs  no  more  for  bags, 
freight,  freight  handlings  and 
spreading  —  yet  it  enriches 
the  soil,  increases  the  vield 
and  improves  exhausted  lands 
as  no  other  fertiliier  does. 

4%  Ammonia 
17%  Phoaphoric  Acid 

Winter  Wheat 


will  prove  that  Berg's  Bone 
and  Meat  assures  better  root 
growth  now  and  more  plenti- 
ful stimulant  when  the  wheat 
is  heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eitablitbed  1873 

Ontarle  St.  near  Delaware  llTcr 

PinADELTIIA.  PA. 

Dealers  and  Aaeats  wanted  In  an- 
•ccnytcd  terrttary. 

Ccl  tar  prepMiUea  A. 


Enriches  th«  soil    Incrept*  ths  profits 


The  Perfect  Kerooene  Btirnec 

Friend  Farmer:  -      -  "^     '  . 

When  you  buy  a  tractor  the  following  points  are 
most  necessary  to  consider. 

FirstCost-'^'   '  : 
Operation  Cost 
Upkeep  Cost 

The  Tractor  must  be 


Low 


High  in 


Tome  in  ii»  owti  trtHka 


Strong  and  Simple  Construction 
Modem  and  Efficient  Equipment 
Strong  Hand- in- Hand 
Co-Operation  Between  Maker  and  User 

We  cart  explain  the  why  of  these  things  as  applied 
to  all  makes  of  tractors.  Let  us  show  you  how 
**Happy  Farmer"  stands  first  in  all  these  requirements. 

PROOF — 600  in  operation  in  eastern  territory.  Many  times  that  number  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  world. 

So  simple  you  can  be  your  own  service  man;  yet  our  object  is  a  dealer  with  service 
in  every  county.     We  back  it  to  the  limit. 

r^OR  INFORMATION  WIUTE 

HARTZ  MACHINE  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY.  316  North  17th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PenMyfTuiia,  New  J«rMy,  MaryUad.  D*Uw«r«.  Long  isUad.  Two  Counties  Eottoni  Shoro  Virginia 
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Keeping  Poultry  Up  to  Par 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


From  time  to  time  during  the  grow- 
ing Reason  the  young  stock  will  be  no- 
ticed as  slightly  below;  par—not  up  to 
iho  usual  activity.  Ab  a  rule,  with  re- 
htricled  range  birds,  this  is  due  to  liver 
disturbances,  curable  or  rather  easily 
rdieved,  by  green  food  and  simple  laxa- 
tives. The  cause  of  these  upsets  is 
found  in  the  intensity  of  the  ration — 
It  is  generally  designed  of  bone,  flesh 
and  feather  making  without  a  sufladent 
regard  for  excretion  of  waste.  To  over- 
come this  trouble  while  maintaining 
rate  of  growth,  green  food  and  charcoal 
are  commonly  considered  sufficient  cor- 
lectives;  as  a  rule  these  two  elements 
nre  and  their  efficacy  is  proven  almost 
to  a  certainty  if  regularly  employed. 

Green  feed  Is  essential  as  a  portion 
of  the  ration  daily,  so  is  charcoal,  but 
not  so  urgently.  Thousands  of  chicks 
pre  raised  without  charcoal  but  some 
corrective,  fibrous  material  of  ai^y  form 
entering  into  the  chicken's  menu,  such 
iis  any  of  the  brans,  roots  (the  fine 
white  or  brown  kind  every  fowl  will 
dig  up  an  acre  to  secure)-  vegetable 
matter  or  many  of  the  grasses. 

Where  Illness  results  from  neglect 
tr<  supply  waste  materials  as  described 
some  corrective  of  a  chemical  nature 
ran  St  be  resorted  to  and  nothing  is  so 


good  as  Epsom  salts.  A  dessertspoon 
heaped  full  fo~'25  six  to  ten  weeks  old 
youngsters  will  work  wonders  except 
in  cases  where  the  birds  refuse,  because 
of  Illness,  to  eat.  Then  ten  drops  of 
castor  oil  or  a  half  teaspoonful  of  olive 
or  sweet  |0il  should  be  administered. 
An  easy  way  to  give  this  dose  is  with  a 
fountain  pen  filler  that  is  clean  and 
free  from  ink.  If  a  response  in  appe- 
tite and  -appearance  is  not  noticed  in 
l>\o  days  repeat  the  dose. 

Another  general  corrective  which  can 
be  given  once  every  week  Is  composed 
of  the  following:  Powdered  magnesia 
(the  kind  we  took  as  children)  1  grain; 
gentian  root,  powdered,  Yj  grain;  iron 
sulphate,  \i  grain;  sodium  bi-carbonate, 
Yj  grain  and  sulphur  (fiowers)  V2  grain. 
The  above  dose  is  for  one  bird — get  your 
druggist  to  multiply  this  by  one  hun- 
dred and  you  will  have  four  doses  for 
2r,  youngsters.  Mix  one-fourth  of  the 
prescription  with  one  quart  of  moist 
mash  and  feed  to  your  birds  (25)  early 
in  the  morning.  Repeat  In  one  week  If 
necessary.  This  dose  is  for  birds  over 
six  weeks  of  age;  birds  three  weeks  of 
age  will  require  one-third  of  the  quan* 
tlty,  not  one-half.  Clean  quarters  will 
prevent  Infection  if  sickness  Is  preval- 
ent. 


ground.  Usually  the  birds  will  emit 
short,  shrill  cries  which  indicate  un- 
doubtedly that  they  are  suffering  con- 
siderable pain.  If  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  material  Is  taken  the  birds  will 
die  within  a  few  hours,  but  If  the 
amount  has  ben  meagre,  they  may  live 
for  some  time,  In  which  ease  there  Is 
a  possibility  of  effecting  a  cure. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  poul- 
try department  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cuHural  Experiment  Station  has  ob- 
served this  trouble  on  a  large  number 
of  farms.  EJvery  poultry  raiser  should 
search  the  ranges  often  and  carefully 
during  hot  weather,  and  remove  all 
sources  of  such  trouble.  Give  affected 
birds  a   quarter  teaspoonful   of  epsom 


salts  each,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water  and  poured  down  the  throat. 
This  will  save  some  of  the  casee,  though 
probably  not  all. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  Is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thbitt 
Stamps. 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  inter- 
esting book  describing  the  numerous 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. — Adv. 


VinelanTContest  Monthly  Report 

The  production  for  the  month  of  June 
for  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  and  Breed- 
ing Contest  was  15,867,  or  52.2  percent. 
To  date  the  production  Is  91,997,  or  an 
average  production  ofyW.8  percent. 

Following  Is  a  table  showing  the  per- 
cent nge  production  for  the  month  and  to 
dau'  for  each  of  the  breeds  reiM-esented : 

White  Leghorns    62.2 

Black  Leghorns 58.7 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 44.0 

White   Plymouth   Rocks 43.1 

Whitft  Wyandottes   42.8 

Buff  Leghorns   . . .  .^ 41.3 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 40.5 

Rhode   Island   Reds 40.3 

Columbian  Wyandottes  36.1 

Buff  Wyandottes  28.8 

The  following  table  shows  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety  for  the  month: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 28  eggs 

White  Plymouth  Rock 23  eggs 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.. 25  eggs 

White  Wyandotte 25  eggs 

Columbian  Wyandotte  24  eggs 

Buff  Wyandotte   23  eggs 

R    I.  Red '.25  eggs 

White  Leghorn  28  eggs 

Buff  Leghorn 26  eggs 

Black  Leghorn   25  eggs 

The  highest  hen  of  the  contest  to 
dat«>  for  the  second  year  Is  a  While  Leg- 
bom  having  laid  181  eggs. 

Poultry  Association  Field  Meeting 

Every  present  and  prospective  poultry 
keeper  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  do 
>o  should  attend  the  field  meeting  of 
the  Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Poultry  As- 
Bociation  on  Thursday,  August  8th,  at 
the  Pratt  Experiment  Farms,  near 
Morton,   Pa. 

The  meeting  will  be  an  aUday  affair, 
•tarting  at  10  a.  m. 

An  unusually  strong  and  well-balanced 
program  has  been  arranged  for.  There 
^ill  be  features  of  interest  and  value  to 
nieu  and  women,  to  the  beginner  and  the 
"old  hand."  Full  opportunity  will  be 
8»ven  for  free  discussion  of  all  poultry 
topics.  The  various  experts  in  attend- 
ance, both  those  on  the  program  and 
visitors,  will  be  called  upon  to  give 
P^t^^onal  advice  and  assistance  as  needed. 
Every  effort  "will  be  exerted  by  those  in 
charge  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
important,  interesting  and- helpful  meet- 
'"g^  of  the  year.  Provision  will  be 
nQ.'Hio  for  a  very  large  crowd,  and.  If 
"ef^essary,  overflow  meetings  will  be  ar- 
•■anged  for  in  various  parts  of  the 
•parlous  grounds. 

There  will  also  be  opportunity  to  in- 
"Pert  the  buildings,  equipment  and  stock 
w  the  great  Pratt  Experiment  Farms 
■**a    learn    the    successful    methods    of 


management  In  use  there.  This  alone 
is  well  worth  making  a  trip  to  Morton. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Lamon,  bead  of  the  poultry  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agrriculture.  and 
Mr.  Reese  V.  Hicks,  president  National 
War  Emergency  Poultry  Federation,  will 
speak  in  the  afternoon.  The  public  is 
invited,  and  no  admission  cards  are 
required. 


Today  and  Ten  Years  Ago 

(Concluded  from  page  254) 

Potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  wheat' 

seed 130.00 

Repairs    200.00 

Depreciation  on  farm  machinery  100.00 

Depreciation  on  farm  team....  40.00 

Depreciation  on  farm  buildings  150.00 

Depreciation  on  farm  fences. . .  75.00 

Increase  in  taxes  and  insurance  40.00 


13,274.00 
tear's  beceipts  from   a   100-acre   tarm 

TODAY 

50  tons  Of  hay  &  |25 $1,250.00 

30  tons  of  straw  @  |16. 480.00 

900  bushels  of  corn  &  |2 1,800.00 

700  bushels  of  oats  @)  |1 700.00 

375  bushels  of  wheat  ^  $2.25..  825.00 

150  bushels  of  potatoes  (Ql  |1.50.  225.00 

3300  bundles  of  fodder  at  4c...  132.00 

Pasture   264.00 

Total  receipts  for  year 15.676.00 

Lets  expenses , 3,474.00 


Net  Income  $2,202.00 


Summer  Sickness  in  Poultry 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
mortality  in  poultry  during  summer  is 
the  eating  of  semi-decayed,  moldy  or 
spoiled  materials;  for  Instance,  the  dead 
carcasses  of  birds  which  have  died  in 
the  tall  grass  or  weeds  on  the  range. 
Fowls  will  pick  at  such  material  if  they 
happen  to  find  it.  The  result  is  a  sort 
of  ptomaine  poisoning  which  causes  a 
high  death  rate.  The  birds  affected  be- 
come more  or  less  completely  prostrated 
within  a  few  hours,  showing  a  loss  of 
control  of  the,  leg  and  neck  muscles, 
causing  them  to  lie  Btretched  out  on  the 
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lOne  Dollar 
Rebate  on 
Every  Sock 


SE  the  best  feed  for  milk  production  and  secure  a  dollar  rebate  on 
every  sack.     Feed 

UNION  GRAINS 

A  hundred  pound  sack  of  Union  Grains  contains  24  pounds  of  protein. 
Since  protein  is  16%  nitrogen,  every  bag  of  Union  Grains  contains  about 
four  poundbof  nitrogen.  When  fed  to  a  cow,  three  pounds  of  tliis  nitrogen 
are  returned  in  the  manure.  At  present  prices  of  fertilizers,  this  manure  is 
worth  one  dollar  to  you.     It  is  a  dollar  rebate  on  every  sack. 

The  Food  Administration  wants  you  to  order  your  winter  supply  of  feed 
now  while  the  railroads  can  handle  the  shipments.  They  allow  you  to  order 
a  four  months'  supply  for  shipment  in  sixty  days.  Union  Grains  will  keep 
indefinitely.  It  contains  only  8%  moisture.  At  present  the  price  is  com- 
paratively low.  Place  your  order  at  once.  Your  dealer  has  Union  Grains 
or  can  get  it  for  you.     Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

Wrif  todar  fof  ff—  record  t/iaeC  that  will  give  you 
he  exact  profit  or  Joe*  on  every  cow  in  your  barn. 
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Increasing  Wheat  Yield 

(Concluded  from  page  S54) 

which  is  bound  to  result  In  many  cases 
In  reduced  yields. 

The  third  factor,  that  of  plant  food, 
Is  extremely  important.  The  test  re- 
ferred to  showed  that  wheat  might  be 
seeded  much  later  when  well  fertilized. 
For  example,  wheat  seeded  on  October 
22d,  when  well  fertilized,  gave  as  good 
yields  as  wheat  seeded  October  1st  with 
no  fertilizer.  Late  seeding  can  therefore 
be  followed  with  greater  chances  of  suc- 
cess if  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of 
plant  food  is  used.  The  quality  of  the 
grain  produced  where  the  wheat  was 
fertilized  was  much  higher  even  under 
the  late  dates  of  seeding  than  where  no 
fertilizer  was  used.  In  the  case  of  the 
smooth  wheat  the  grain  was  of  better 
quality  when  seeded  October  22d  than 
when  seeded  September  24th  under,  un- 
fertilized conditions.  The  problem  of 
plant  food  can  be  solred  in  another  way 
also.  Fallow  land  should  be  plowed 
early,  not  only  that  the  ground  may  be 
put  in  condition  in  the  proper  time,  but 
also  to  allow  plant  food  to  become  elab- 
orated through  the  soil  processes  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  When 
the  ground  is  plowed  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August  and  thor- 
oughly worked  down  and  harrowed  after 
each  rain  or  when  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  land,  nitrification  is 
promoted  so  that  the  stock  of  nitrogen 
In  the  soil  is  increased,  making  it  im- 
mediately arailable  for  the  wheat  plant 
when  seeded.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  early  plowing,  and  should  mean  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  the  grrower  of  wheat. 
Far  less  fertilizer  would  be  necessary  in 
some  cases,  particularly  when  the  land 
is  well  supplied  with  organic  matter,  if 
the  land  can  be  plowed  early  and  thor- 
oughly worked  at  Intervals  until  time  to 
seed.  Wheat  must  miake  a  certain 
amount  of  growth  before  cold  weather 
begins  if  it  is  to  pass  the  winter  in  good 
condition  and  make  a  fair  yield  the  fol- 
lowing summer. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  is 
the  best  variety  of  wheat  to  grow.  It  is 
perhaps  best  to  state  that  there  is  no  one 
best  variety  for  any  particular  section. 
The  best  one  can  do  is  to  select  from 
a  list  of  varieties  that  have  proved  to 
be  consistent  yielders  one  year  with  an- 
other when  grown  under  like  cioditions. 
It  is  best  for  the  farmer  to  consider  the 
records  of  the  State  experiment  station 
to  determine  these  facts.  Ten  years' 
results  in  growing  varieties  of  wheat 
under  varying  conditlcms  at  the  Dela- 
ware station  indicate  that  the  bearded 
wheats  as  a  class  are  less  susceptible  to 
changes  in  conditions  of  fertility  and 
time  of  seeding  than  the  smooth  wlieats. 
By  class  is  meant  when  a  large  number 
of  bearded  varieties  are  compared  to- 
gether. Likewise  a  large  number  of 
smooth  wheats  have  been  compared  in 
the  same  way. 

Fifty-six  varieties  were  tested  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-six  bearded  varieties  made  an 
average  yield  of  25  or  more  bushels  per 
acre.  Only  eleven  of  the  thirty  smooth 
wheats  tested  made  the  same  yield.  Six 
of  the  bearded  wheats  yielded  from 
SO  to  40  bushels.  Only  one  of  the  smooth 
wheats  made  that  average.  Seventeen 
of  the  thirty  smooth  wheats  yielded 
from  20  to  25  bushels.  Two  of  the 
smooth  wheats  yielded  only  15  to  20 
bushels.  Five  of  the  bearded  wheats 
yielded  from  20  to  26  bushels.  In  an- 
other test  covering  seven  years,  twenty- 
four  of  the  twenty-five  bearded  wheats 
yielded  from  25  to  40  bushels.  Eleven 
of  the  twenty-eight  smooth  wheats 
yielded  from  25  to  36  bushels.  Seven- 
teen of  the  smooth  wheats  yielded  under 


25  bushels  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Out  of  the  bearded  wheats  may  be 
selected  some  eight  or  ten  varieties 
which  always  yield  fairly  well  under  all 
conditions  in  which  they  were  grown. 
Some  of  these  are:  Red  Wonder,  Oypsy, 
Reliable,  Mediterranean,  Rudy,  Fulcaster 
and  Auburn  Red. 

Great  confusion  exists  in  the  seed 
trade  regarding  the  names  of  varieties 
of  wheat,  and  very  often  the  same  vari- 
ety is  sold  in  different  sections  under 
different  names.  For  example,  the 
Miracle  wheat  is  known  as  Stoner  and 
Marvelous  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  this  variety  of 
wheat  is  merely  a  strain  of  the  old 
Fulcaster. 

In  general  it  will  pay  to  select  a  vari- 
ety that  has  a  hard,  red  berry,  as  it 
produces  a  better  milling  wheat  and 
gives  a  better  yield  per  acre.  •  The  soft, 
white-berried  wheats  are  not  of  the  best 
milling  quality,  and  fluctuate  more  in 
yield  and  quality  than  the  other  typa 
Of  the  white  wheats,  Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff,  Gold  Coin,  KIondikt»  and  Eku*ly 
Windsor  are  good  examples. 

All  together,  the  three  factors  of  va- 
riety, time  of  seeding  and  fertilization 
play  a  very  important  part  in  securing 
high  yields,  and  the  best  results  can 
only  be  secured  when  the  proper  atten- 
tion Is  given  to  each. 


Late  Fall  and  Spring  Pasture 

J081CPH   £.    FISCHLEB 

Best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from 
cows  unless  milk  producing  foods  arc 
bupplied  at  all  times  throughout  the 
year.  To  do  this  is  no  small  problem 
for  the  dairyman  to  solve,  but  an  ener- 
getic, up-to-date  man  will  keep  right  on 
trying.  In  time  past,  I  havfe  found  that 
for  late  fall,  winter  and  spring  months 
there  is  no  feed  as  cheap  and  easy  to 
get  to  the  cows  as  good  corn  silage,  but 
when  this  is  not  at  hand,  something 
filse  must  be  substituted.  Now,  what 
will  this  be?  Rye  and  vetch,  sowed  in 
the  corn  ahead  of  the  cultivator  at  last 
cultivation  has  solved  the  problem  for 
me,  as  it  furnishes  good  late  fall  pasture 
and  also  early  spring  pasture,  the  cows 
like  it  and  my,  how  it  does  make  the 
milk  pail  fill  up.  If  you  have  never 
tried  this,  do  it  this  summer  as  it  costs 
nothing  but  the  seed  and  the  time  of 
aowjng.  When  we  tumid  our  cows  on 
the  rye  and  vetch  pasture  this  spring, 
we  got  an  increase  of  ten  gallons 
of  milk  from  ten  cows  per  day.  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  until  I  saw  it. 


Plans  have  been  mode  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  AsBodation  for  a  sum- 
mer auto  excuraion  for  frult-grro^trs  and 
their  familleH.  throuRh  the  Routheagtern  fruit 
nection  of  I'ennaylvania  nnd  a  short  run  into 
the  most  Important  fruit  centers  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  Itinerary  which  follows  will  carry  the 
excurslonlHt  through  some  of  the  lorgeHt  and 
best  orchards,  where  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  methods  may  be  ot^served  and 
also  through  by-produ<'t  plants,  storage 
houses,  co-operative  packing  plants  and  other 
borticultural     points     at     interest. 

Monday,  Aug.  11).  10  a.  m. — Leave  Cbam- 
bersburg,  Franklin  C'ounty.  for  a  tour 
through  the  county,  ending  at  Gettysburg  for 
supper. 

TUKSJJAY.  Aug,  20.  9  a.  m. — Leave  Gettys- 
burg, Adams  County.  Tor  tour  through 
county,  ending  at  Hendersville  for  supper 
and  meeting  with  Adams  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers'  Association. 

Wed.nfsday,  Aug.  21. — Morning  will  be 
spent  looking  over  battlefield.  1.  p.  m.,  leave 
for  Emmettsburg,  Frederick,  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Winchester,  Va.,  ending  at  Winchester 
for  supper  and  Joint  meotlDg  with  VIrgioia 
State    llorticultural    Association. 

Thubsday,  Aug.  22,  0  a.  m. — Frederick 
County,  Va.,  all  day,  with  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Association  excursion.  Supper 
and  lodging  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Friday,  Aug.  28,  9  a.  m. -^Berkeley 
County.  W.  Va.  Dinner  at  Martinsburg. 
Afternfxjn.  around  Hancock.  Md.  Return  to 
I'ennsylvanitf   during   evening. 

Satikray.  Aug.  24.  9  a.  m. — Leaving  Cham 
berslturg,  all  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  who  can  remain  will  make  a  fast 
tour  of  Franklin  and  Adams  Counties,  with 
such  members  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti- 
cultural Association  who  wish  to  see  this 
section. 

All    parties    planning    on    taking   thla    trip 
should  notify   II.   F.   Hershey.  Secretary  8tat« 
Horticultural     Association,     Gettysburg,     Pa 
at  least  one  wew  In  advance. 


Holding  Up  the  Nation's  Defense 


The  telephone  played  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  this  Nation's 
mobilization  for  war.  It  continues 
vital  to  the  Government's  program. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  remained 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  people 
whose  demands  upon  it  grow 
apace  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  render. 
But  the  public  has  a  partnership 
in  the  responsibility  for  good  tele- 
phone service. 

It  takes  three  to  make  any  tele- 
phone connection:  the  person 
calling,  the  vompany,  and  the 
person  called.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  all  three  the  service 
suffers. 

The  telephone  company  can 
make  the  connection,  but  no  words 


can  be  heard  at  one  end  x>f  the 
line  which  are  not  properly  spoken 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  other. 
The  relation  between  the  speaker 
and  thci  hearer  is  the  same  as  the 
relation  between  the  orator  and  hit 
audience.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
if  the  orator  turns  his  back  to  the 
listeners  or  if  the  audience  is  in* 
attentive. ' 

Telephone  trafHcTmust  be  kept 
moving.  Speak  distinctly — answer 
prompd3r~and  release  the  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Don't  con- 
tinue reading,  when  the  bell  rings. 

These  seem  little  things  to  ask 
the  individual  telephone  sub- 
scriber, but  when  the  individual 
is  multiplied  by  millions  all  over 
this  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
important  it  is  that  all  should  co- 
operate. 


fttf  ERiCAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies  / 

Onm  Policy  Onm  Sjmimm  Univmraal  Servie* 


d  Wheat 


Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!     Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

"Hoffman*B  Smmd  Wh€at"^B  Irind*— hardy,  prolific,  reliable— yields  well  under 
tnring  weather  conditions  wherever  sown,  it  dman—frmm  of  cocA/e,  garlic, 
eA«««,  rym,  amut.  Write  today  for  samplM  and  free  copy  of  "Hoffman't  Wheat  Book"— read 
deacriptiont  of  vaHetlea— s«t  the  facta  on  wheat  culture.    Mention  thia  paper  in  >our  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE.  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


World's  Best 
Rooflns 

rralaft 
Paid 


^^^ 


^Xf*Z  CJortar  MetaTlhlnRleB.  V-Crinp.  Corro' 
F***'fa?t.*"*"'HL''SP"'  ?1*J!***  •'  Oahranimed  Roof- 
Inga,  adinsa.  Wallboard  Painta.  etc..  dirMt  to  voa 
at.  Rock-Bottom  Factorr  Vr\ctm.    Foaitivaly  n<eat«8t 


'^SS*®!?"*"^*^    PoaitiTiiy 


offer  ever  made. 

.Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  leaa;  oatlaat  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
orrepairs.  GaaraBteedrot,flre.nut,lishtaiD8proa£ 

Fres  Issfisi  Issk 


Get  our  vonderfullr 

low  pric«s   and   free 

•amplea.   We  aell  direct 

to  you  nnd  aave  you  all 

in-bptween   dealer'a 

CW8  ^'«'»«* 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus-lncreasesYield 


^   Fall  Wheat 


LOW  PMCCO  BAU8EI 

Lowest  prieea  on  Beady-Mado 
PIre-Proof  StaelOarasce.  Set 
OP  any  place.    Send  poetal  for 

«  saa-smpMMtL.  ci.ii«nw.£ 


Somples  k 
,  Roofing  Book 


V1fffilBV*S  HilTcr.  White  and  ColumMas 

iiiiflNj  9  Wyandott«i.  H.  C.  Reaa.  Barred 

Sapcrior  Chicks  P^r;;n?'K:fu"eS  i?;Sr.?nTS: 

▲  LDHAM  POULTBY  KAKli.  IU7.  PhoaolaTllle,  Pa. 


Greatly  biereesed  InjrieW 

bynae  of  Pslveriied  fhMi 

i^Hsssrs.     One    farmer 


Wftea:    "^H  lncrea»ed 
]rtel<lf>Ter  bam  manure  on 
worn-out  land."  Dropped 
^^.^^^^mv        With  fertiliser  attacb- 
^^SX^        ttMt.   Rich  In  nitrogen. 
^«t.^55>»  phoephorie  acid  and  pot- 

ash Also  adds  hrnntM.  For  all  field  erope  and 
meadow*.  Wonderf  al  rssnlte  on  gard«nA.pyiS 
patcb«a,  Uwna,  amalTf mita.  etc.  SliaapTa  Maed  ■«*•  • 
atcriliMdbyheattokillallffannaandwMdMedi.  (^>T^ 
iaad  and  pot  into  aacks  for  aaay  handllns.  WHt«  for  pr><-r* 

MTUML  MMNO  COl.  635  MVEB  ST..  MMOM.  ^ 


•■lMn*r  QsAlliy  B»ky  Ckfx.  AofaK  dellT- 
»ry.  prtc<>d  below  tbelr  Talue.  Bar  Rock  and  w™- 
Brown  LMborne.  114.00  per  buodred.  via  Parcel  J  on 
prepaid.  Produce  your  poultry,  meat  and  <•*••  ^^,".\ 
depend  on  the  other  feMow  ;  alao  Re«latered  Air<iai« 
Pnppiee.    B.  S.  SPMSSS  a  00»  rnaiXiwa.  S.  J,  B.  S.  !>• 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unlimited  qiiantliHf  »> 
market  prlcea.  Alao  Hay.  Poultry  and  ail  rro<iN'* 
canBS  *  BRO..  3«S  N.   Front  St..  PhllsdHphl*- 


Please  mention  The  Practical  F&rm<r 
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Potato  and  Corn  Harvesting  Machinery 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  p*y  12.00  for  the  liett,  ll.OO  for  the  next  best  and  60  centa  for  eacb  other  article  published  In  oay  Sz- 
f  erlence  Pool.  All  our  readers  ar«  Inyited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlacusalon  and 
•uggest  BuhJecta  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  as  U  daya  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1249,  Acoust  15. — It  la  still  not 
too  late,  If  you  hurry,  to  build  a  silo  for 
tills  year's  corn  crop.  What  "type"  would 
you  recommend?  Boost  the  kind  you  pre- 
fer to  the  limit  but  don't  «nock  the  others. 
Condltous  of  all  kinds  vary  and  what  is  a 
failure  with  you  might  be  a  great  success 
with  someone  else. 

Tone  No.  1250,  September  1. — What  variety 
of  seed  wheat  do  you  use  and  why?  Do 
you  re-clean  It?  When  do  you  plant  It? 
What  kind  (not  brand)  fertilizer  do  you 
use  and  how  much  do  you  apply  an  acre? 
What  acreage     will  you   plant  this  year? 

Topic  No.  1250,  Septembkb  15. — What  means 
do  you  use  to  provide  ventilation  In  your 
barns  during  the  winter  when  the  stook 
is  confined?  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
great  things  for  dairy  cows  and  they  don't 
cost  anytmng.     How  do  you  get  them? 


wait  the  time  of  a  custom  machine.  In 
these  days  of  scarce  help  an  exchange  of 
labor  at  these  times  Is  the  only  way  to 
secure  ensilage  corn  in  good  shape,  and 
locally  owned  machinery  is  a  necessity. 


with  twine  or  rye  straw  band.  When 
cut  for  silo  filling,  we  don't  shock,  but 
haul  direct  to  the  cutter  and  pack  it  well 
in  the  silo.  All  labor  saving  machinery 
is  beneflcial  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
should  not  be  condemned  by  them  until 
fairly  tried.  In  this  war  age,  with  the 
scarcity  of  men  and  boys,  all  labor  sav> 


ing  help  on  the  farm  is  highly  appro* 
elated  by  the  farmer.  The  one-horse 
corn  harvester  advertised  tn  The  Prao- 
tit-al  Farmer  has  never  l)oen  tried  by  tho 
writer,  but  from  the  illustration  we  can't 
8^  why  it  would  not  b«  a  success  in 
lessening  the  labor  in  handling  the  corn 
qrop  when  help  is  scarce. 


E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— It  is  rare 
indeed  that  anyone  in  this  section  har- 
vests any  appreciable  acreage  of  either 
corn  or  potatoes  by  hand.  Enough  com 
binders  are  owned  in  the  community  so 
that  there  is  seldom  any  diflSculty  in 
securing  one  when  the  crop  is  ready  to 
cut;  and  a  few  ensilage  cutters  fill  the 
silos  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Ot^- 
viously,  as  many  ensilage  cutters  as  corn 
binders  would  be  superfluous  because  of 
the  comparatively  large  -crew  of  help 
required  at  silo  filling  time.  -The  com 
busker  is  practically  unknown  here,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  seasons 
are  so  short  few  people  try  to  have  ripe 
corn,  and  consequently  so  little  busking 
is  done  that  the  hand  work  is  not  bur- 
densome. We  ourselves  always  aim  (but 
not  always  attain)  to  have  enough  ripe 
corn  to  ensure  a  goodly  supply  of  corn- 
meal,  home-grown  and  home-ground, 
and  enough  choice  seed  for  our  own  use 
at  least.  I  don't  recall  a  failure  except 
last  year,  but  everything  froze  here 
while  the  gardens  were  still  at  their  best 
last  fall. 

People  here  who  raise  potatoes  com- 
mercially almost  invariably  use  a  planter 
and  also  a  digger,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  a  grader  is  in  use  anywhere  in  this 
section.  A  digger  is  essential,  in  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  hire  help 
to  dig  potatoes  by  hand;  but  people  can 
usually  sort  at  their  leisure  in  the  cellar 
(luring  the  less  strenuous  winter  season. 
The  use  or  non-use  of  all  these  tools  in 
this  locality  is  due  to  the  adaptability  of 
each  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  not 
to  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  tool 
itself.  No  doubt  they  are  all  good;  the 
ones  in  general  use  are  perfectly  satlsr 
factory.  It  is  customary  here  for  a  man 
who  owns  a  tool  his  neighbors  do  not, 
to  rent  it,  or,  In  case  of  an  intricate 
machine  the  value  of  which  will  depre- 
ciate rapidly,  to  work  out  with  4t  for  a 
fixed  price  per  acre  whenever  "desired, 
so  that,  one  a  strictly  business  basis,  all 
have  the  benefit  of  these  labor  savers  if 
they  care  to  have  It;  and  they  always 
3 vail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  unless 
for  some  obvious  reason  they  don't  need 
It.  Really,  this  is  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical plan  than  for  each  farmer  to 
own  all  these,  even  if  he  could  afford 
to  do  so.  which  very  few  of  us  could  and 
none  of  us  do. 

M.  O.  r.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— Corn  har- 
vesters and  potato  digger?  are  both  ex- 
tensively used  here.  There  are  several 
types  of  the  latter,  the  elevator  digger 
l;eing  a  favorite.  A  few  four-horse  dig- 
gers of  an  Improved  type  have  been 
tried  with  success.  Com  harvesters  are 
preferred  to  hand  work,  not  ony  because 
of  more  rapid  work,  but  the  bundles  are 
tied  and  go  into  the  silage  cutters  more 
easily  and  are  easier  to  load  and  unload. 

Co-operative  ownership  of  both  these 
machines  is  advisable  and  works  well 
bere.  One  two  or  three-tiorse  team  and 
I>otato  digger  will  keep  three  to.  four 
potato  pickers  busy,  and  practically  all 
of  them  are  secured.  A  cultivator  and 
iilller  of  a  width  to  correspond  with  the 
digger  are  essential  for  good  results,  and 
level  culture  is  not  successful  if  a  digger 
is  to  be  used.  The  rows  should  stand 
well  above  the  level  where  the  wheels 
of  the  digger  are  to  run  if  clean  digging 
is  expected.  Clean  cultivation  and  no 
Weeds  are  also  essential  if  bes^t  results 
are  desired. 

At  silo  filling  time  one  com  binder 
and  an  ensilage  cutter,  with  adequate 
power,  is  advisable  for  each  neighbor> 
hood.  Tlien  farmers  can  cut  corn  in 
time  to  save  it  from  frost,  not  liaring  to 


I.  E.  B.y  Franklinville,  IfTY. — In  our 

section  of  the  country  there  are  no  corn 
buskers  or  potato  graders  used,  but  com 
binders  are  used  by  many  of  the  farm- 
ers. They  seem  to  work  equally  as  well 
on  the  hill  farms  as  on  those  in  the 
valley  where  the  land  is  level.  As  help 
is  hard  to  get,  and  It  still  becomes  more 
difl[lcult  to  hire  men  for  farm  work,  if 
one  has  a  good  team  the  corn  crop  can 
be  harvested  the  quickest,  easiest  and  in 
the  best  condition  with  a  corn  binder, 
for  it  will  do  the  work  of  two  good  men 
in  the  same  time.  This  has  been  the 
experience^n  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  farmers  who  have-  used  potato 
diggers  here  do  not  praise  them  so 
highly.  The  general  complaint  is  that 
they  do  not  dig  the  potatoes  clean.  This 
seems  to  be  on  account  of  the  stony 
ground.  The  heavy  sods,  too,  impede 
the  machine's  efficiency. 

My  coMsth,  who  plants  a  number  of 
acres  to  potatoes  each  year,  bought  a 
potato  digger.  But  when  he  tried  to  use 
it  he  found  that  his  soil  wa'6  too  stony, 
so  he  set  the  machine  aside;  now  he 
uses  potato  hooks,  although  some  sea- 
sons he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  help 
enough  to  get  his  potatoes  all  dug. 

E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md. — Mechanical 
potato  diggers  have  not  become  popular 
in  this  and  neighboring  counties,  be- 
cause their  action  on  stony  or  hilly  lane'. 
Is  hardly  satisfactory.  Also,  they  are 
too  much  of  a  dead  investment  for  any 
but  the  larger  growers;  and  club  or 
community  ownership  of  farm  machines 
is  never  very  satisfactory,  as  there  is 
only  about  one  time  to  do  any  one  thing 
on  a  farm,  and  everybody  wants  to  be 
doing  it  at  the  same  time. 

With  us  the  single  plain  or  wing 
shovel  plow  is  generally  used  with  two 
horses.  It  throws  the  tubers  on  either 
side,  and  they  are  easily  gathered. 

Machine  graders  are  fairly  satisfac- 
tory if  of  a  kind  that  permits  an  attend- 
ant to  pick  out  the  unsound  potatoes  as 
they  pass  over  the  machine,  for,  of 
course,  no  grader  will  grade  for  any- 
thing but  size  or  shape. 

As  for  machine  buskers,  so  far  as  t 
know  there  is  but  one  type  anything 
like  satisfactory,  and  that  is  a  combined 
busker  and  fodder  cutter  built  something 
like  a  thresher.  It  snaps  the  ears  from 
the  stalks  and  drops  them  on  rolls  that 
take  oft  the  husks.  The  husked  ears 
fall  upon  an  elevator  that  carries  them 
to  the  crib,  and  the  husks  are  conveyed 
to  the  fodder  that  has  been  cut  by  an- 
other section  of  the  machine,  and  go 
with  It  to  the  blower,  which  sends  the 
fodder  where  It  is  to  be  stored.  The 
loose  grains  of  corn  from  the  busker 
rolls  fall  upon  a  screen  and  are  fanned 
free  of  shreds  and  dust  and  then  con- 
veyed to  an  outlet  at  one  side  of  the 
machine.  Even  this  machine  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  with  easily  shelled 
com  if  it  is  to  be  sold  on  the  cob. 
Unfess  the  cut  fodder  Is  to  be  stored  in 
a  silo  it  must  be  thoroughly  cured  before 
running  through  the  busker  or  it  will 
heat  and  be  worthless — which  is  the 
chief  reason  this  machine  is  not  more 
commonly  used,  as  it  delays  husking 
too  long. 


D.  W.  S.,  Orove  City,  Pa. — Machinery 
for  harvesting  potatoes  is  not  nvuch  used 
in  these  parts,  but  those*  who  have  it 
say  it  saves  labor.  Com  harvesting  ma- 
chinery is  quite  popular  here,  especially 
with  those  who  have  silos  to  fill.  We 
think  It  is  a  question  if  it  pays  to  use 
one  if  we  can  get  hands  to  cut  and  shock 
com  the  old  way,  but  if  we  cannot  get 
the  hands,  we  hire  the  com  harvester 
to  do  the  job  quick.  As  far  as  com 
husking  is  concerned  we  think  they  are 
O.  K.  They  leave  the  fodder  in  better 
shape  for  feeding,  provided  it  Is  well 
cured  before  husking  time.  If  it  is  not 
dry  it  is  apt  to  heat  and  mould  in  the 
mow  or  heap  and  will  not  be  relished 
by  the  stock.  W|ien  we  cut  with  the 
binder  for  husking,  we  shock  six  or 
eight  together  and  tie  firmly  at  the  top 


Help  Fight 
the  War 

in  the 
Cornfield 

Save 

100  Per  Cent 

of  the 

Corn  Crop 

You  can  do  it  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  per  cent 
waste  of  the  com  crop  that  happens 
when  com  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be- 
cause it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
'fireproof,  permanent. 
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"      THE  MAGIC  WORD:      \ 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Qeorge, 

founder  of  the  P.  1.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer  ^ 


and  cherries  there.  Two  of  us  climbed  up 
the  bankH.  We  picked  just  about  a  sackfuil, 
when  one  of  us  who  had  the  sack  t>eKan  lo 
slip  and  spilled  half  of  them,  but  we  picked 
some  more.  It  was  a  long  walk  of  three  and 
a  half  miles  We  bad  three  kinds  of  candy. 
We  called   cherries   chocolate   cherries. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"What  do  you  think,  Polly?"  asked 
Laddie  one  hot  summer  evening  when 
they  were  swinging  under  the  big  oak 
tree,  trying  to  cool  off  before  bedtime. 
"Silas  told  me  today  that,  tomorrow^  he 
is  going  to  cut  the  wheat  with  a  mar 
chine  which  can  tie  a  string  around  a 
bundle." 

"I  guess  that  is  just  more  of  Silas' 
trying  to  tell  you  impossible  tales,"  re- 
plied Polly,  who  had  never  even  heard 
of  a  wheat  binder,  let  alone  seeing  one 
work. 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  what  he  is  up  to 
again,"  agreed  Laddie,  "but  I  have  been 
wondering  how  we  will  get  all  that 
wheat  cut." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  this  big  oak  tree," 
suggested  Polly.  "Surely  it  will  tell  you 
the  truth." 

"Good  idea,"  replied  Laddie. 

Both  the  children  ever  since  they 
came  to  the  farm  had  the  greatest  lore 
for  the  big  oak  tree  which  stood  on 
the  hill  alongside  of  their  house.  It  was 
the  giant  of  the  whole  farm,  and  its 
great,  big  limbs  shielded  two  peach 
trees,  a  maple  tree  and  several  bushes 
and  shrubs  which  were  growing  under 
its  cooling  shadows.  From  one  of  its 
strong  arms  Mr.  Robinson  had  hung 
ropes  for  a  swing,  and  many  happy 
hours  were  spent  there.  Not  until  now, 
however,  had  they  realized  what  the  old 
tree  might  tell  them. 

"My,  oh,  my!"  said  the  oak  tree  after 
Laddie  had  rapped  on  its  tough  bark 
with  his  hand  and  spoken  the  Magic 
Word,  "you  cannot  realize  how  glad  I 
am  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  been  standing 
here  for  nqarly  two  hundred  years  now, 
but  nobody  has  ever  spoken  to  me,  al- 
though I  have  heard  a  lot." 

"Can  you  tell  us  about  cutting  wheat?" 
asked  Polly, 

"Indeed  I  can."  said  the  oak.  "From 
my  topmost  branches  I  have  seen  all  the 
wheat  cut  which  has  ever  been  grown 
on  this  farm.  Silas  told  you  the  truth 
abouf  tying  the  bundles,  and  you  be 
sure  to  watch  it  tomorrow.  But  I  re- 
member when  it  had  to  be  cut  by  hand 
with  big  sickles  called  'grain  cradles.' 
Then  after  awhile  they  used  self-rakers, 
but  men,  and  sometimes  the  women  too, 
had  to  go  along  and  tie  each  bunch  of 
wheat  with  a  straw  band." 

"That  was  hard  work,  I  bet,"  said 
Laddie. 

"Yes,  It  was,"  agreed  the  oak.  "but 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
having  wheat  has.  meant  for  you?" 

"Why,  everybody  has  always  had 
wheat  and  white  bread."  said  Polly. 


"No,  indeed  they  haven't,"  quickly  re- 
sponded the  oak.  "What  about  the  Japa- 
nese, Chinese  and  Philipinos  and  sim- 
ilar peoples  who  never  grow  big  like 
you  white  children.  Don't  you  know 
one  reason  is  because  they  never  have 
any  wheat?  It  is  the  people  who  live 
largely  on  wheat,  who  do  the  things  in 
this  old  world — they  are  the  ones  who 
run  things.  The  very  best  friends  I  had, 
too,  never  ate  wheat." 

"Who  were  they?"  asked  Laddie. 

"They  were  the  Indians,"  said  the  oak. 

"Did  you  know  Indians?"  again  asked 
Laddie  in  surprise. 

"Did  I?  Why,  I  have  se'en  hundreds 
of  them  standing  right  where  you  are 
now,"  said  the  oak.  "You  see  that  field 
where  the  potatoes  are  planted  along 
the  creek?  Well,  that  was  their  camp-* 
Ing  ground,  and  they  came  up  on  this 
hill  to  build  fires  to  signal  across  to 
their  friends." 

"I  thought  Indians  only,  lived  out 
West,"  said  Polly. 

"You  wouldn't  think  that  if  you  had 
lived  as  long  as  I  have,"  said  the  oak. 
"And  I  can  prove  it,  too,  when  Mr. 
Robinson  digs  the  potatoes,  because  that 
field  is  just  full  of  arrow  heads.  I  have 
seen  lots  of  ihem  which  boys  have  found 
when  they  dug  potatoes  other  years  in 
that  field,  it  is  the  only  place  on  the 
farm  where  you  can  find  them  so  easily." 

"Isn't  there  any  other  sign  we  can  find 
of  them  without  waiting  until  fall?" 
asked  Laddie. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  oak,  "there  is  the 
Indian  rock  in  the  woods  along  the  bank 
of  that  little  creek  above  the  wheat 
field.  You  can't  miss  finding  it  If  you 
look  for  the  big  poplar  tree  which  is 
standing  alongside  of  it  as  a  kind  of 
guard." 

Just  as  the  oak  finished  saying  this, 
Mother  Robinson  came  to  the  back  door 
and  called:  "Come,  children;  it  is  time 
to  go  to  bed  now.    Where  are  you?" 

"Here  we  are  in  the  swing."  answered 
Polly,  "but  we  will  come  in  right  away." 

When  he  got  up  to  his  room  that 
night,  Laddie  could  not  go  to  sleep  for 
thinking  about  Indians.  He  had  often 
read  about  them  and  seen  real  ones  at 
the  circus,  but  never  expected  to  live  so 
close  to  them  as  he  felt  he  was  now. 

Just  to  think  he  had  been  going  over 
the  same  ground  that  they  did  kept  him 
awake  a  long  time,  and  when  a  thunder 
storm  came  up  and  he  had  to  get  up 
to  close  his  window  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  he  was  almost  positive  he  saw  an 
Indian  moving  in  the  cornfield  when  a 
lightning  flash  made  it  as  light  as  day 
outside. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  LAST   DAY   OF  SCHOOL 

LORA   J.    BICE,   PENNSYLVANIA 

You  wanted  us  all  to  get  busy  and  write 
about  the  best  time  we  have  had  this  year. 
Mine  was  at  the  last  day  of  school.  We  went 
to  school  at  our  usual  time,  but  Instead  of 
having  school  we  played  games.  Catherine 
Nowalk.  a  friend  of  mine,  and  myself  went 
and  got  another  girl.  By  the  time  we  got 
back  dinner  was  leady.  We  ate  dinner  and 
after  dinner  roasted  marshmaliows.  The  boys 
would  take  the  girls  for  .-Ides  on  their  bi- 
cycles. ^V«hJumned  the  rope,  played  tap,  tap 
ou  the  Icebox.  We  went  home  about  half-)past 
four. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :-- 

I  am  printing  the  "good  time"  stories 
in  this  issue,  as  you  see.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  will  be  room  for  them 
all,  but  I  will  print  as  many  as  I  can. 

Some  of  you  wrote  about  a  number 
of  different  good  times,  all  in  one  letter. 
Instead  of  just  one  best  time. 

Of  course,  such  stories,  while  very  In- 
teresting, are  not  being  printed  with 
the  others. 

Two  girls.  Helen  and  Julia  Strobert, 
both  wrote  about  the  same  thing,  so  I 
am  printing  only  one  of  the  stories — 
Helen's,  because  I   read   hers  first. 

We  have  all  been  having  some  good 
times,  haven't  we? 

Your   loving 
THE  BEST  TIME  I'VE  HAD  THIS  SPRING 

MOLLY  COATE8,  VIROINIA 

One  Sunday  morning,  after  Sunday  Srhool, 
my  couHln  and  I  derided  to  go  horsoback  rid- 
ing In  the  afternoon.  Her  rounln  ^ode  horse- 
Mck  to  Sunday  School  and  went  home  with 
MP. 

I  came  home,  got  dinner,  and  started  for 


Oak  Orovp.  where  they  met  me.  We  decided 
to  go  to  8pe  a  girl  Irlond. 

Wp  noon  rPHcTied  Cambleton,  a  large,  old- 
fashionod  house,  with  a  large  lawn,  dotted 
with  beautiful  trees. 

After  we  had  rested  we  all  played  croquet 
until  time  for  me  to  return  home.  The  othprs 
dldn  t  want  to  go  just  then,  so  they  decided 
to  Bhow  me  the  way  through  ReedV  which 
wooild  be  much  ne.nrer.  Russell  paid  Cather- 
ine, onr  girl  friend,  could  ride  his  horse  and 
he  would  stay  there  until  they  returned. 
But  as  «hp  was  afraid  to  ride  the  horse  I  rode 
her.  and  she  rode  my  pony.  Wp  had  bushpls 
Of  fun.  as  It  was  nice  and  cool  by  that  time. 

AVhen  we  got  to  Roxbury  I  knew  the  way. 
so  Florence  got  on  RuskpIPs  horse.  Catherine 
rn  her  pony  and  I  on  mine.  1  then  started 
for  home,  after  spending  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  j'jnu.x, 


THE  BEST  TIME  1   HAD 
MABRI.    FAIRBANKS,    VIROINIA 

One  afternoon  that  was  very  hot.  my  two 
friends.,  who  are  V.  I.  o.  members,  went  to 
an  old  lady  s  house,  because  it  was  her  birth- 
day. She  was  00  years  old.  She  got  many 
postcards  from  her  grandchildren.  We  took 
her  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  another  lady 
brought  onp.  The  old  lady  said  she  thought 
that  she  dldn  t  havp  nny  more  birthdays.     One 

**'ii  ..^  '*)*'  '*  *'"■  1"*t*  *  surprise.  She 
said.  YeiK  it  was."  and  she  dldnt  think  that 
any  one  knew  about  her  birthday.  They  said 
Ihev  guessed  they  knew  It  .7  »«  u 

About  half  past  five  wo  started  home.  We 
Kx.k  our  timp.  all  right.  We  stopped  at  the 
store  going  up  and  roming  home.  We  couldn't 
tbink   of  going  past   without   stopping,  so  we 

stopped.  »,    ""    we 

On  a  bill  on  tioth  tide*  were  iteep  banks 


THE   BEST  TIME  I   HAD  THIS  SPRING 

JESSIB    ML'NCASTER,     MARYLAND 

We  went  to  the  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  We  went  part  way  down  Seventh 
street  pike  and  then  turned  off  Into  another 
road.  After  going  over  a  long  stretch  of  con- 
crete Toad  we  finally  reached  College  Park. 
We  stayed  all  day  imd  In  the  morning  learned 
how  to  make  some  kinds  of  war  bread  and 
some  kind  of  war  cake.  I  went  In  one  of  the 
buildings  and  saw  a  beautiful  lot  of  butter- 
flies, moths  and  beetles. 

We  came  home  by  "Burnt  Mills,"  through 
Colesvllle,  Ashton  and  Sandy  Spring.  As 
Emma  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  at  grand- 
mother's, we  bad  to  bring  her  home,  so  went 
to  Olney  asd  from   there  home  again. 

THE   SCHOOL   PARADE 

ARMONELL  DEVKNDORF,   NEW    YORK 

The  best  time  I  have  had  this  year  was  on 
Field  Day,  May  24.  All  the  children  from 
the  town.  Hastings  and  West  Monroe  mot  at 
Ceoitral  Square.  We  marched  around  the 
street,  so  that  the  judges  could  judge  which 
school  looked  the  best.  The  school  that  looked 
the  l)est  was  going  to  have  a  prize.  Then 
we  rode  to  a  grove  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  Then  we  had  dinner.  After  that  the 
races  and  Jumping  began.  Then  we  mirrohed 
to  a  field  and  did  exercises.  Mallory  School 
won  the  first  prize  and  the  Burdick  District 
won  the  second  prize. 

THE  CHESTER  COUNTY   PLAY   FESTIVAL 
VIRGINIA   R.   NBWLIN,  PENNSTLVANIA 

We  had  a  fine  trip,  by  automobile,  when  we 
went  to  the  Play  Festival,  held  at  West 
Chester,  for  the  children  of  Chester  County. 
I'here  were  many  contests,  such  as  racing, 
jumping,  chinning,  knitting,  baking  and  the 
corn  contest,  which  1  was  Interested  the  most 
In.  and.  much  to  my  surprise.  I  got  becond 
prize.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  mu- 
seum, llbrnry  and  gymnasium.  We  taw  many 
different  sights  and  a  nice  collection  of  books. 
There  was  a  parade  which  formed  the  letters 
U.   8.  A.      The  Normal   boys   were  all   drilled 


for  service.  They  went  through  a  drill  whl,  h 
lasted  a  half  hour.  We  were  tired,  but  wi-  v 
happy,  after  our  long  day  of  enjoyment. 

MY  BEST  TIME 
ELLA    TRUIN,    NEW    TOBK 

Last  Saturday  was  our  Sunday  School  pic 
nlc.  It  was  a  very  nasty  day.  We  went  down 
to  the  church  at  t)  o'clock  and  decided  to  -o 
at  lv)'clock.  We  then  went  visiting  for  the 
morning.  At  1  o'clock  we  wont  down  lo  the 
church  and  went  for  a  ride  to  Carroza  Lake 
>D  aa  automobile.  It  was  a  beautiful  ride' 
When  we  got  there  we  walked  along  the  side 
of  the  lake  and  had  a  good  time.  When  it 
was  time  to  return  we  came  back  to  churh 
and  had  supper.  We  played  many  gam.s 
We  went  home  at  7  o'clock. 

AT  A  BOX  SOCIAL 
ETHEL    DEWBX,    NEW    YOBK 

The  very  best  time  I  have  ever  had  this 
spring  was  at  a  box  social  and  program  at 
our  schoolhouse,  which  was  given  for  tne  bene 
fit  of  the  Red  Cross,  May  31. 

We  had  a  nice  program,  consisting  of  naa 
drills.  Red  Cross  dialogues  and  patrlotl' 
pieces.  We  made  J75  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
this  Is  the  smallest  district  around  here 
Don't  you  think  we  did  well?  The  reason  It 
seemed  so  pleasant  was  because  we  were  heln 
lug  our  soldiers  "over  there." 

THE  BEST  TIME  I  HAVE  HAD 

HELEN   O.    STROBERT,  VIROINIA 

It  was  on  Saturday  evening,  June  1.  There 
was  a  lawn  party  given  at  Bethel  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  My  brother  took  my 
bister  and  me  to  the  party.  Soon  after  we 
arrived  the  people  began  to  come.  There  were 
refreshments  sold  all  the  time  we  were  there 
When  It  began  to  grow  dark  many  Japamse 
lanterns  were  lighted,  which  we  thought  were 
Just  beautiful.     There  were  about  fifty  soldiers 

?f rom  Quantico,  and  then  they  played  the 
uantico  Band,  which  was  just  lively  to  hiar. 
here  were  also  four  sailors.  After 'the  bund 
stopped  plaving  there  were  several  speakers 
who  told  about  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 
After  clearlifg  about  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  Red  Cross  we  returned  home,  after  havlna 
a  delightful  evening. 

A  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS,  VIRGINIA 

^.  My  brother  took  mc  to  Washington  to  hee 
the  sights.  As  we  came  out  of  the  Union 
?w*^u  9.J.  <'«'"eOj"y  observed  everything  alHMit 
the  building.  We  then  went  to  the  postoffl.  e, 
and  it  was  verv  beautiful.  At  night  we  went 
out  to  Glen  Echo,  which  is  Washington's  park 
and  place  of  amusement. 

The  next  day  I  went  around  In  a  slcht 
beeing  car.  which  look  us  through  the  dty 
out  to  the  Zoo,  from  the  Zoo  to  Georgetown 
?"*nr°  Arlington,  Ft.  Myers  and  then  back 
to   Washington. 

On  the  last  day  I  took  another  slght-seclnt 
car,    which   took   us  around   to   and    throiiKh 

lH.^.P"*''.'^m5""*^'°**'J''""«'y'  Capitol.  Library, 
«*wV.°°?l  Museum,  Pan-American  Union  and 
vvhlte  House. 


.^^ 


War  Savings  Stamps  are  small-size  U.  S. 
Government  securitiet  of  the  safest  kind, 
an  investment  that  pays  good  interest. 
They  cost  in  July  $4.19,  in  August  $4.20 
(one  cent  more  each  following  month). 
On  January  1,  1923,  each 


fromthJL 
buy  the  stamp  *f 

of  freedom--  "^ 
nWAH  SAVINGS  STAMP 


M^^ 


%eft> 


Ttiit  U  the  fann  WMnen's  onm  4«p«rtin«nt— /or  th«in  and  by  th«in.  It  it  devoted  to  tlie  iBwiMsainn  of 
lovici  of  ovoryday  tnteroat  to  the  womon  of  the  farm  family.  Tho  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expect*— you  not  only  to  write  jrour  experiences  on  the  topics  under  diacuMion  but  alao  to  propose 
topic*  (or  future  diecuMions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  bo  awarded  •  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  wo  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PlilLADELPHIA.  PA. 


AiorsT  15. — School  will  soon  be  starting 
acaln.  Tell  us  how  you  solve  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  children  presentably  dressed 
(Jul ing  these  days  of  rising  prices.  What 
obout  their  shoes,  too? 

Hkitkmber  1. — Why  does  your  family  attend 
the  county  fair — to  learn  something  or 
merely  to  have  a  good  time?  What  Im- 
pressed you  most  at  last  or  this  year's 
fair?  Wnat  would  you  suggest  to  Improve 
the  general  run  of  county  fairs?  Do  the 
women's  Interests  receive  suitable  recog- 
nition by  your  fair  management? 


Sbptembek  15. — Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your 
household  expenses,  and,  If  so,  how?  Do 
you  make  nny  credit  for  home-grown 
products?  How  do  you  handle  the  dnnuces. 
have  a  common  purse  with  your  husband 
or  receive  a  regular  allowance  for  family 
needs?  How  do  tho  children  get  their 
spending  money? 

Cat  your  contribution  in  tarty,  tf  it  <lo««  not 
rmaeh  u»  at  imoMt  IS  day»  brnfor*  tho  data  of 
i»»uo,  it  will  bm  too  latm. 


Favorite  Pickles,  Preserves  and  Spices 


Mrs.  H.  M.  S.y  Needmore,  Fa. — ^My 
favorite  way  of  preserving  crabapples 
is  to  spice  them.  I  wash  and  cut  out 
blossom  end,  leaving  stems  on,  and  stick 
a  whole  clove  where  blossom  is  cut  out. 
Make  a  thin  syrup  of  water  and  sugar 
(I  don't  use  near  as  much  sugar  as 
water),  and  drop  in  some  apples.  When 
cooked  tender,  but  not  mushy,  fill  Jar, 
pour  syrup  over,  and  seal  at  once.  These 
are  appetizing  and  better  than  if  they 
are  very  sweet. 

My  favorite  mixed  pickle  is  liked  by 
everyone  who  eats  it,  and  is  made  like 
this:  Take  one-half  peck  cucumbers  (if 
large,  pare  and  cut  up;  if  small,  Just  cut 
In  several  pieces);  one-fourth  peck 
string  beans,  clean  and  break  in  several 
pieces;  uue-lial£  peck  (sreeu  toiitaloed. 
cut  up;  one  dozen  peppers,  red  and 
green  mixed,  remove  seeds  and  cut  up; 
two  heads  cauliflower,  break  up;  tw» 
qtiarts  shelled  lima  or  butter  beans; 
two  quarts  small  onions,  do  not  cut;  and 
three  or  four  stalks  celery  cut  in  about 
half-inch  pieces.  Boil  each  separate, 
and.  when  tender,  drain  and  put  in  a 
large  kettle  in  layers.  Add  five  cents' 
worth  mixed  spices;  sugar  and  salt  to 
taste;  three  teaspoons  tumeric  powder, 
and  vinegar  to  cover.  Boil  a  few 
minutes.    Can  and  heal  very  hot. 


Mrs.  I.  B.  C,  Acme,  Pa. — ^My  favorite 
relish  is  mustard  pickle,  which  takes  a 
very  sm%ll  amount  of  sugar,  but  last 
year  I  used,  com  syrup  successfully.  It 
requires  one  pint  cut  celery,  two  dozen 
Email  cucumbers,  two  quarts  small 
onions,  two  heads  cauliflower,  six  green 
eweet  peppers  and  two  quarts  very  small 
green  tomatoes.  Put  all  the  above  in 
three  and  one-half  quarts  cold  water,  to 
which  add  half  a  pound  of  salt;  soak 
this  over  night.  Next  morning  mix  to 
a  paste  one-half  pound  ground  mustard, 
cno  cup  flour,  one-half  ounce  tumeric, 
one  cup  sugar  and  one  pint  corn  syrup. 
Stir  this  paste  into  three  quarts  boiling 
vinegar;  boil  two  minutes;  pour  over 
drained  vegetables,  and  boll  five  minutes 
and  seal  in  Jars.    This  makes  ten  pints. 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— I  have 
fanned  all  my  currants,  blackberries  and 
elderberries  for  pudding  and  pies  with- 
out any  sugar.  I  pack  them  in  sterilized 
cans  without  water,  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes  in  hot  water. 

Sweet  apples,  chopped  and  cooked 
smooth,  if  used  in  Jams,  saves  a  part 
of  the  sugar. 

To  make  cucumber  catsup  without 
fugar,  take  four  large  cucumbers,  pare, 
take  out  seeds,  grate  and  drain;  when 
dry,  put  in  bowl,  add  one-fourth  tea- 
fpoonful  red  pepper,  one-half  pint  vine- 
far,  one  teaspoonful  salt  and  four  heap* 
ing  teaspoonfuls  grated  horseradish. 
Mix,  bottle  and  seal. 


Miss  L.  O.  H.,  Shamokin,  Pa. — Our 
home-made  pickles  have  gained  a  great 
r<'l'utatlon  in  our  neighborhood.  For 
tanned  pickles  to  every  quart  of  small 
l>i<  kles  we  take  one-half  pint  of  vinegar, 
one-half^pint  of  water,  one  tablespoonful 
(>f  Fugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
fmali  bag  of  mixed  spices.  Place  over 
^rc  and  allow  to  come  to  boiling  point. 
^lace  in  Jars  and  store  away  for  winter. 

Krom  the  large  pickles  we  make  our 
'amous  "salted  pickles."  Drop  a  layer 
of  pickles — ^among  which  are  scattered 
fi'vcral  leaves  from  grapevine  to  keep 
r»<'kles  green — into  an  earthen  crock, 
*nd  then  cover  completely  with  salt. 
Add  another  layer  of  pickles  and  leaves 
*nd  then  of  salt,  and  continue  alter- 
nating until  all  your  pickles  are' hidden. 
Allow  it  to  stand  several  wedks  at  least 
*«fore  oBins*  in  which  time  a  strong 


liquid  will  have  formed  from  the  salt. 
Cover  with  wooden  cover,  which  fits  on 
inside  of  crook,  right  down  on  pickles, 
and  place  a  heavy  weight  upon  it.  When 
ready  to  use,  take  out  as  many  as 
wanted  and  replace  cover  and  weight. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  allow 
them  to  soak  in  this  water  about  two 
days  and  nights.  Take  out  of  water, 
cut  lengthwise  into  four  parts,  pour 
vinegar  over  them  and  serve.  These 
salted  pickles  can  be  kept  several  years 
without  spoiling. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Pa. — The  fol- 
lowing are  two  ways  in  which  we  make 
our  pickles  and  spiced  preserves.  We 
have  used  these  recipes  for  years,  and 
never  grow  tired  of  them,  as  the  results 
are  delicious. 

Okeen  Cucumber  Pickles — Select  one 
peck  of  small,  fresh  cucumbers  of  uni- 
form size.  Wash  In  cold  water.  Place 
in  crock  and  add  one  cup  salt  with  cold 
water  to  cover.  Let  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  Drain  from  brine,  and  scald 
cucumbers  in  a  weak  vinegar.  Drain 
and  pack  either  in  crook  or  Mason  Jars. 
Boil  together  the  following:  One  gallon 
vinegar,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  table- 
spoon powdered  alum,  two  tablespoons 
peppercorns,  two  tablespoons  allspice,  one 
tablespoon  of  cloves,  one  ounce  cinna- 
mon. Pour  this  over  the  cucumbers  and 
seal. 

Gkape  CHtJTXEY — Two  quarts  grapes, 
two  quarts  chopped  apples,  one  pound 
seeded  raisins,  one  pound  sugar,  one 
cupful  lemon  Juice,  spices.  Put  all  the 
Ingredients  into  a  preserving  kettle  and 
add  a  bag  containing  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  allspice  and  doves,  one-half 
ounce  ginger,  and  stick  cinnamon.  Sim- 
mer slowly,  and,  when  about  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  puree,  season  with 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  salt  and  a  little 
paprika.  Vinegar  may  be  used  in  place 
of  lemon  Juice.  Pack  in  sterilized  Jars 
or  glasses  and  seal. 

These  two  recipes  will  be  found  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  suga'r. 

Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va.— My  fa- 
vorite recipe  for  pickled  plums  Is  as 
follows:  Pour  boiling  water  over  large 
plums,  cover  them,  let  stand  until  cold, 
then  take  off  the  skins  (which  is  easily 
done).  For  one  quart  of  plums  make 
a  syrup  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  half 
cup  of  corn  syrup  and  a  teacup  half  full 
of  water.  Make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour 
over  the  plums;  let  stand  until  next  day, 
then  drain  off  syrup,  boil  again,  and 
pour  cinnamon  over  the  fruit.  Cloves 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Brown  sugar 
may  be  used,  and  is  quite  as  good  as 
granulated,  except  for  green  gages. 

Pickled  pears  is  a  favorite  relish,  and 
does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
stigar.  To  six  pounds  of  pears  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  water,  one^ 
half  cup  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  bark  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
whole  cloves.  Boll  all  together  for 
twenty  minutes.    Seal  while  hot. 

To  make  a  crabepple  Jelly,  wash  fruit, 
put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water, 
boil  till  tender,  then  pour  into  a  sieve 
and  let  drain  (do  not  press  it  (hrough). 
For  each  pint  of  pickle  allow  one-half 
IMund  of  sugar  and  one  teacupful  syrup. 
Boil  twenty  minutes.  Many  crabapples 
will  be  used  this  fall,  as  fruits  are 
scarce. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  H.,  La  Grangeville,  V.  Y. 
— A  good  chopped  pickle,  especially  good 
for  large  gatherings,  church  suppers, 
grange  dinners,  etc.,  is  made  by  taking 
two  quarts  of  chopped  beets  (cooked), 
two  quarts  chopped  raw  cabbage,  one 
cup  grated  horseradish,  i»ie  cup  brown 


sugar  or  corn  syrup,  two  tablespoonfuls 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  black  pepper,  and 
cover  with  cold  vinegar.  This  is  a  good, 
inexpensive  relish,  and  can  be  made  in 
winter  time  as  well  as  fall,  when  there 
Is  no  rush  of  pickling  and  canning. 

In  many  years  of  my  experience  this 
recipe  for  cucumber  pickle  is  the  easiest 
and  by  far  the  beet.  It  must  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated.  Thoroughly  wash 
your  cucumbers  for  pickles,  pack  in  fruit 
jars,  and  cover  with,  the  following:  One 
gallon  of  vinegar,  one  cup  salt  and  one- 
half  pound  of  ground  mustard.  The 
pickles  will  keep  in  excellent  shape  for 
two  years,  keet)  their  color  and  never 
soften.  There  is  none  of  the  mustard 
taste,  as  may  be  expected. 

Although  sweets  are  expensive,  the 
children  crave  and  need  them.  Try  corn- 
cob syrup.  It  is'  pure  and  as  tasty  as 
maple.  To  make  it,  take  fifteen  corn 
cobs  (field  corn)  in  fall,  five  quarts  of 
rain  water.  Soak  one  hour;  boil  one- 
half  hour.  Then  remo\^  cobs  and  strain 
through  cheesecloth,  add  six  pounds  dark 
brown  sugar,  and  boil  until  as  thick  as 
syrup.    Then  bottle  or  can. 

The  best  way  to  conserve  food  with- 
out sugar  is  to  dry  it,  and  an  ideal, 
quick  way  is  to  start  the  kerosene  oil 
stove  going,  set  oven  door  open  part  of 
time  after  the  first  few  minutes.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  will  dry  quickly  and  well. 
Corn  syrup  can  be  added  at  the  time  of 
cooking  the  dried  fruit  either  for  the 
table  or  for  pies. 


Mrs.  O.  B.  H.,  Deerfleld,  N.  J. — Our 
favorite  relish  for  all  the  family,  and 
visitors  Included,  is  the  following,  and 
to  conserve  sugar  we  will  only  make  the 
one  kind:  One^iuarter  peck  string 
beans,  one  quart  lima  beans  (more  if 
liked),  one  dozen  small  pickles,  one- 
half  dozen  green  peppers,  one-half  ounce 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  tumeric,  two 
tablespoons  salt,  two  pounds  sugar,  one- 
half  gallon  vinegar  (not  too  sour),  and 
one-quarter  pound  mustard  seed.  Mix 
and  boll  twenty  minutes.  The  beans 
should  be  cooked  before  mixing. 

Quince  marmalade  made  as  follows  Is 
the  best  ever:  Wash  fruit  as  usual; 
boil   the  peel   in  Just   enough   water  to 


cover  until  flavor  Is  extracted.  Strain; 
through  a  thick  cloth;  let  the  Juice  cool; 
cut  quinces  in  quarters,  core  and  cobk 
until  soft.  Mash  them.  Add  one-halt 
pound  sugar  to  one  i>ound  fruit.  Boil 
fifteen  minutes.  Put  in  glasses  while 
hot. 

Mrs.  S.  R.,  Spring:  Mills,  Va. — My 
favorite  way  of  making  a  reduction  in 
sugar  bills  is  to  use  honey  for  sweeten* 
ing  apples  and  also  on  table  in  place  of 
preserves.  Here  is  a  nyich-llkcd  pr^ 
serve  with  us:  Take  really  ripe  plums: 
cook,  unseetled.  Just  done:  add  one-hat? 
as  much  sugar  as  for  preserves,  and  let 
boll  until  It  begins  to  thicken.  Place 
in  glass  cans  and  seal.  This  Is  delicious 
at  any  time  with  cake  or  warm,  light 
bread  and  butter. 

For  peach  preserves,  take  two  pounds 
thoroughly  ripe  sweet  peaches,  one  pint 
honey  and  one-half  pound  sugar.  Cook 
to  a  thick  syrup,  and  seal  in  glass  cana 

Thoroughly  ripe,  firm,  sound  fruit 
helps  to  save  sugar,  taking  usually  only 
three-quarters  as  much  as  mixed  or  half- 
ripe  fruit,  sometimes  only  one-half  aa 
much. 

Everyone  living  in  the  country  and 
owning  a  home  should  have  a  "cane" 
patch  and  make  sorghum,  molasses. 
There  is  none  other  so  good  for  ginger 
cakes,  etc.  The  same  may  be  said  r» 
garding  bees.  They  work  and  store 
away  such  honey! 


Canning  Hints 

Satisfactory  results  in  canning  are 
dependent  largely  upon  the  observance 
cf  certain  precautions,  according  to 
Miss  Pearl  MacDonald.  in  charge  #1 
home  economics  extension  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

When  using  the  wash  boiler  or  sim- 
ilar container  do  not  allow  the  water  to 
cover  the  cans,  but  only  to  come  with- 
in two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
Jars.  Rubbers  are  more  liable  to  b&> 
come  soft  if  the  water  covers  the  Jars. 
It    the   container   is    kept   covered    the 
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SaVe5  the  Bei^t  Part 
•  of  the  Fruit 

DON'T  waste  the  best  part  of  the  fruit  you 
preserve,  by  par/n^  jY.  Pee/ your  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  the  Babbitt  way.   It's  quicker, 
easier,  and  best  of  all,  it  saves  the  finest  flavored  part  of  the  fruit 
—that  next  the  skin.  The  BABBITT  way  is  true  conservation. 

And  nothing  could  be  easier.  Simply  dip  fruit  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  BABBITT'S  LYE  and  all  the  skin  comes  of!.  This  is 
'  the  way  the  California  canners  peel  fruit  and  it  is  also  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection.  Does  not  injure 
the  fruit  in  any  way.  Try  it  for  this  season's  preserving. 
You'll  find  BABBITT'S  LYE  at  your  dealers. 


DIRECTlONSiTo  nine  gaUons  of  water  add  half  a  can 
of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of 
alum.  (For  amall  quaotitiei  of  fruit  use  one  Kallon  of 
water,  four  tablcspoooa  Babbitt's  and  a  pinch  of  alum. ) 
Place  fruit  in  iwire  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in 
the  boiling  solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly 
in  cold  water  and  all  the  skin  will    come  off. 


Send    for    booklet    describing    many    other    uses 
for  BABBITT'S  LYE. 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

1 1  Broadway  •  N«w  York 
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steam  retained  above  the  Jars  will  sue* 
<;ies8fully  sterilize  the  products. 

When  the  process  of  sterilizatioil  is 
complete,  and  the  Jars  are  remored 
from  the  container,  they  should  be 
sealed  at  once,  without  removing  the 
cover.  In  sterilizing  food  materials  in 
the  Jars  some  liquid  always  cooks  out. 
If  the  cover  is  removed  to  fill  the  Jar 
level  with  boiling  wiater,  the  air  coming 
in  contact  with  the  food  material  in 
the  Jar  may  carry  organisms  to  it 
which  will  later  cause  the  contents  of 
the  jar  to  spoil. 

When  the  rubber  and  cover  are 
placed  on  the  Jar  and  the  Jar  is  ster- 
ilized, the  contents  of  the  Jar  are  ster- 
illzed.  This  includes  not  only  the  food 
material,  but  also  the  liquid  and  any 
unfilled  space.  Therefore,  even  if  a 
portion  of  the  food  material  In  the  Jar 
is  not  covered  -with  liquid,  it  cannot 
epoil,  because  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Jar  have  been  completely  and  thorough- 
ly sterilized. 

If  the  MASon,  or  other  screw-top  Jars 


are  used,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  tighten  the  covers  after  the  Jars  with 
contents  have  become  cold.  When  the 
process  of  sterilization  la  complete  and 
the  Jar  removed  from  the  container, 
tho  rubber  Is  moist  and  warm.  Warm 
rubber  compresses  readily  and  sticks. 
When  the  cover,  therefore,  is  screwed 
down  tight  the  seal  is  made.  After  the 
contents  of  the  Jar  are  cold,  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  tighten  the  cover*  the 
cover  will  be  loosened  from  the  rubber 
and  the  seal  broken;  thus  the  air  will 
get  into  the  Jar  and  the  contents  spoil. 
This  may  be  done  with  fruit  without 
so  much  danger  of  loss,  but  no  risk 
should  be  taken  with  vegetables,  as 
they  are  more  difficult  to  keep. 

Sometimes,  in  screwing  down  the 
cover,  the  rubber  will  push  out  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  cover.  Do  not 
remove  the  cover,  but  unscrew  it  a 
little;  push  the  rubber  back  into  place, 
hold  it  in  place  with  the  left  hand  and 
screw  the  cover  down  with  the  right 
hand. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

PuH  41r*etion»  for  making.  ••  wall  ••  the  quantity  of  matarial  requirad,  accoispanr  aaah 
pattarn.  Pattarna  ara  parfeot-ftttinc  and  aaam  aUowing.  ^Vhao  ordaring  writa  your  nama 
aa«  addraaa  in  fiaU,  atata  tha  numbar  and  aiaa  of  aaeh  pattarn  you  want,  and  aand  10  aanta  for 
aaah.      Addraaa.    FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMBR.  PHILAD'A.  EA. 


8898. — Ladles'  shirt wakrt  Cut  tn  alsM 
M,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  sleeves  may  be  made  either  long  or  short. 

88»8 — Ladles'  neglige.  Cut  In  slscs  80. 
40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  neglige 
has  a  three-gored  skirt. 

89as.^ — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cat  In  sises 
80.  88.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  front  closing  of  the  waist  la  double- 
breasted. 

8011. — Girls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  in  slses 
4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  The  one-plcce  dress 
19  worn  with  a  neparate  giiimpe. 

8994. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  panel  effect  at  the 
front  of  the  skirt  la  cut  In  one  with  the 
fronts  of  the  waist. 


88f>2 — Ladles'  dre«L  Cut  In  sizes  86,  88, 
40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  A  wlde^ 
draped  girdle  Is  worn  with  the  dress. 

891  o. — Misses'  or  small  women's  three  or 
four  gored  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20-year8.  If  desired,  the  hip  vojce,  as  shown 
Id  the  small  ylew,  may  be  used, 
^  8928. — Olrls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  in  slses 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  V-neck  Is  fin- 
ished with  a  small  sailor  collar 

8922. — Ladles'  three-gored  gathered  skirt. 
Cut  In  sizes  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  Inchea 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the 
■•<lf«  «nd  bark  to  the  slightly  raised  waistline 

H894». — Ladles'  one-pIecc  apron  or  house 
dress.  Cut  In  sizes  86.  88,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  is  in  Prin- 
cess eifect. 
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CHAPTER  XIII— Continued 
In  following  the  schoolmaster  I  have 
got  a  bit  ahead  of  my  history.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  year — ten 
days  or  so  later  it  may  have  been— I 
had  begun  to  feel  myself  encompassed 
by  a  new  and  subtle  force.  It  was  a 
thing  as  intangible  as  heat  but  as  real 
as  fire  and  more  terrible,  it  seemed 
to  mer  I  felt  it  first  in  tho  attitude  of 
my  playfellows.  They  denied  me  the 
confidence  and  intimacy  which  I  had 
enjoyed  before.  They  whispered  to- 
gether in  my  presence.  In  all  this  I  had 
not  failed  to  observe  that  Henry  Wills 
had  taken  a  leading  part.  The  invis- 
ible, inaudible,  mysterious  thing  wrought 
a  great  change  in  me.  It  followed  me 
through  the  day  and  lay  down  with  me 
at  night.  I  wondered  what  I  had  done. 
I  carefully  surveyed  my  clothes.  They 
looked  all  right  to  me.  My  character 
was  certainly  no  worse  than  it  had 
been.  How  it  preyed  upon  my  peace 
and  rest  and  happiness— ithat  myster- 
ious hidden  thing! 

One  day  Uncle  Peabody  came  down 
to  see  me  and  I  walked  through  the 
village  with  him.  We  met  Mr.  Dunkel- 
berg,  who  merely  nodded  and  hurried 
along.  Mr.  Bridges,  the  merchant,  did 
not  greet  him  warmly  and  that  with 
him  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  I  saw 
that  The  Thing— as  I  had  come  to  think 
of  it — was  following  him  also.  How  it 
darkened  his  face!  Even  now  I  can 
feel  the  aching  of  the  deep,  bloodless 
wounds  of  that  day.  I  could  bear  it 
better  alone.  We  were  trying  to  hide 
our  pain  from  each  other  when  we  saicT 
good-by.  How  quickly  my  uncle  turned 
away  and  walked  toward  the  sheds! 
He  came  rarely  to  the  village  of  Canton 
after  that. 

I  was  going  home  at  noon  one  day 
and  while  passing  a  crowd  of  boys  I 
was  shoved  rudely  into  the  fence. 
Turning,  I  saw  Henry  Wills  and  my  flst 
flashed  to  his  face.  He  fell  backward 
and  rising  called  me  a  thief  and  the  son 
of  a  thief.  He  had  not  finished  the 
words  when  I  was  upon  him.  The 
others  formed  a  ring  around  us  and  we 
began  a  savage  battle.  One  of  Wills' 
friends  tried  to  trip  me.  In  the  midst 
of  it  I  saw  the  schoolmaster  Just  outside 
the  ring.  He  seized  the  boy  by  the  col- 
lar. 

"There'll  be  no  more  interference," 
said  he.    "It's  goin*  to  be  a  fair  fight." 

I  had  felt  another  unfriendly  foot  but 
had  not  seen  its  owner.  We  fought  up 
and  down  with  lips  and  noses  bleeding. 
At  last  the  time  had  come  when  I  was 
quicker  and  stronger  than  he.  Soon 
Henry  Wills  lay  on  the  ground  before 
me  with  no  disposition  to  go  on  with 
the  fight.  I  helped  him  up  and  he 
turned  away  from  me.  Some  of  the 
boys  began  to  Jeer  him. 

"He'«  a  gentleman  compafed  with  the 
rest  o'  you,"  I  said.  He  had  courage 
enough  to  say  what  he  thought. 
There's  not  another  one  o'  you  would 
dare  to  do  It — not  a  one  o'  you." 

Then  said  the  schoolmaster: 

"If  there's  any  more  o'  you  boys  that 
has  any  such  opinion  o*  Bart  Baynes 
let  him  be  man  enough  to  step  up  an' 
say  it  now.  If  he  don't  he  ought  to 
be  man  Plough  to  change  his  mind  on 
the  spot." 

A  number  of  the  boys  and  certain 
of  the  townsfolk  who  had  gathered 
about  us  clapped  their  hands.  For  a 
long  time  thereafter  I  wondered  why 
Henry  had  called  me  a  thief.  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  because  "thief"  was 
the  meanest  word  he  could  think  of  in 
his  anger.  However  that  might  be.  The 
Thing  forsook  me^  I  felt  no  more  its 
cold,  mysterious  shadow  between  me 
and  my  school  fellows.  It  had  stepped 
out  of  my  path  into  that  of  Henry 
Wills.  His  popularity  waned  and  a 
lucky  circumstance  it  was  for  him. 
From  that  day  he  began  to  take  to  his 
books  and  to  improve  his  standing  in 
the  school.  _ 

I  observed  that  he  did  not  go  about 
with  Sally  as  he  had  done.  I  had  had 
no  word  with  her  since  the  night  of 
Mr.  Hacket's  lecture  save  the  briefest 
greeting  as  we  passed  each  other  in  the 
street.  Those  fine  winter  days  I  used 
to  see  her  riding  a  chestnut  pony  with 
a  long  silver  mane  that  flowed  back  to 
her -yellow  curls  in  his  lope.  I  loved 
tbe  look  of  her  aa  the  went  by  me  in  the 


saddle  and  a  longing  came  into  raj 
heart  that  she  should  think  well  of  me^ 
I  made  an  odd  resolve.  It  was  this: 
I  would  make  it  Impossible  for  he;  to 
think  ill  of  me. 

I  went  home  one  Saturday,  ha  ing 
thought  much  of  my  aunt  and  uncle 
since  The  Thing  had  descended  upon 
us.  I  found  them  well  and  as  cluer- 
ful  as  ever.  For  fear  of  dlstuiiing 
th^ir  peace  I  said  nothing  of  my  fiu'ht 
with  Wills  or  the  cause  of  It  Imle 
Peabody  had  cut  the  timber  for  our 
new  house  and  hauled  It  to  the  mill. 
I  returned  to  school  in  a  hotter  mind 
about  them. 

May  had  returned — a  warm  bright 
May.  The  roads  were  dry.  The  thorn 
trees  had  thatched  their  shapely  roofs 
with  vivid  green.  The  maple  knives 
were  bigger  than  a  squirrel's  foot. 
which  meant  as  well,  I  knew,  that  the 
trout  were  jumping.  The  robins  had 
r{$turned.  I  had  entered  my  Beven- 
teenth  year  and  the  work  of  the  term 
was  finished. 

Having  nothing  to  do  one  afternoon, 
I  walked  out  on  the  road  toward 
Ogdensburg  for  a  look  at  the  woods  and 
fields.  Soon  I  thought  that  I  heard  the 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs  behind  me. 
Turning.  I  saw  nothing,  but  imagined 
Sally  coming  and  pulling  up  at  my  side. 
I  wondered  what  I '  should  say  if  she 
were  really  to  come. 

"Sally!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  have  been 
looking  at  the  violets  and  the  green 
fields  and  back  there  I  saw  a  thoru  tree 
turning  white,  but  I  have  seen  no  fairer 
thing  than  you." 

They  surprised  me  a  little — ^those  fine 
words  that  came  so  easily.  What  a 
school  of  talk  was  the  house  I  lived  in 
those  days! 

"I  gufiss  I'm  getting  Mr.  Racket's  gift 
o'  gab,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Again  I  heard  the  sound  of  galloping 
hoofs  and  as  I  looked  back  I  paw 
Sally  rounding  the  turn  by  the  river 
and  coming  toward  me  at  full  sp' '>d, 
the  mane  of  her  pony  fiying  back  to  lier 
face.  She  pulled  up  beside  me  Just  aa 
I  had  imagined  she  would  do. 

"Bart,  I  hate  somebody  tefrlbly,"  said 
she. 

"Whom?" 

"A  man  who  is  coming  to  our  house 
on  the  stage  today.  Granny  Barnes  is 
trying  to  get  up  a  match  l>etween  us. 
Father  says  he  is  rich  and  hopes  he  will 
want  to  marry  me.  I  got  mad  about  it. 
He  is  four  years  older  than  I  am.  isn't 
that  awful?  I  am  going  to  be  Just  as 
mean  and  hateful  to  him  as  I  can." 

"I  guess  they're  only  fooling  you."  I 
said. 

"No.  they  mean  it.  I  have  beard 
them  talking  it  over." 

"He  can  not  marry  you." 

"Why?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  speak  out,  and  with 
burning  cheeks  I  said: 

"Because  I  think  that  Ood  has  mar- 
ried you  to  me  already.  Do  you  re- 
member when  we  kissed  each  other  by 
the  wheat-field  one  day  last  summer?" 

"Yes."  She  was  looking  down  at  the 
mane  of  her  pony  and  her  cheeks  ^^e^e 
red  and  her  voice  reminded  me  of  the 
echoes  that  fill  the  cavern  of  a  violin 
when  a  string  is  touched 

"Seems  to  me  we  were  married  that 
day.  Seems  so,  every  time  I  think  of 
it,  God  asked  me  all  the  questions  an'  I 
answered  yes  to  'em.  Do  ye  remem)>er 
after  we  had  kissed  each  other  bow  that 
little  bird  sang?" 

"Yes.- 

We  had  faced  about  and  were  walking 
back  toward  Canton,  I  close  by  the 
pony's  side. 

"May  I  kiss  you  again?" 

She  stopped  the  pony  and  leaned  to- 
ward me  and  our  lips  met  in  a  kiss  the 
thought  of  which  makes  me  lay  down 
my  pen  and  bow  my  head  a  moment 
while  I  think  with  reverence  of  that 
pure,  sweet  spring  of  memory  in  who-e 
waters  I  love  to  wash  by  spirit. 

We  wallied  on  and  a  song  sparrow 
followed  us  perching  on  the  fence  raiis 
and  blessing  us  with  his  song. 

"I  guess  God  has  married  ns  again." 
I  declared. 

"I  knew  that  you  were  walking  on 
this  road  and  I  had  to  see  you,"  •&)<! 
she.  "People  have  been  saying  such 
terrible  thinsB." 


•What?" 

"They  say  your  uncle  found  the 
nocketbook  that  was  lost  and  kept  the 
money.  They  say  he  was  the  first  man 
that  went  up  the  road  after  it  was  lost." 
Now  The  Thing  stood  uncovered  be- 
fore me  in  all  its  ugliness — The  Thing 
lorn  not  of  hate  but  of  the  mere  love 
of  excitement  in  people  wearied  by  the 
dull  routine  and  the  reliable,  clodding 
respectability  of  that  c^ntryslde.  The 
crime  of  Amos  had  been  a  gre  t  help 
in  its  way  but  as  a  topic  it  was  worn 
out  and  would  remain  so  until  court 
lonvened. 

"It's  a  lie — my  uncle  never  saw  the 
pocket  book.  Some  money  was  left  to 
him  by  a  relative  in  Vermont.  That's 
how  it  happened  that  he  bought  a  farm 
instead  of  going  to  the  poorhouse  when 
tirimshaw  put  the  screws  on  him." 

"I  knew  that  your  uncle  didn't  do  it," 
she  went  on.  "Father  and  mother 
couldn't  tell  you.    So  I  had  to." 

"Why  couldn't  your  father  and 
mother  tell  me?" 

"They  didn't  ^axe.  Mr.  Orimsbaw 
made  them  promise  that  they  would  not 
speak  to  you  or  to  any  of  your  family. 
I  heard  them  S9.y  that  you  and  your 
uncle  did  right.  Father  told  mother 
that  he  never  knew  a  man  so  honest 
as  your  Uncle  Peabody." 
We  went  on  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
"I  guess  you  know  now  why  I 
couldn't  let  you  go  home  with  me  that 
night,"  she  remarked. 

"Yes,  and  I  thirrk  I  know  why  you 
wouldn't  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
Henry  Wills." 

"I  hate  him.  He  said  such  horrid 
things  about  you  and  your  uncle." 

In  a  moment  she  asked:  What  time 
is  It?" 

I  looked  at  my  new  watch  and 
answered:  "It  wants  ten  minutes  to 
five." 

"The  stSige  is  in  long  ago.  They  will 
be  coming  up  this  road  to  meet  me. 
Father  was  going  to  take  him  for  a  walk 
iKifore  supper." 

Just  then  we  came  upon  the  Silent 
Woman  sitting  among  the  dandelions 
by  the  roadside.  She  held  a  cup  In  her 
hand  with  some  honey  on  its  bottom 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass. 

"She  is  hunting  bees,"  I  said  as  we 
stopped  beside  her. 

She  rose  and  patted  my  shoulder 
^vith  a  smile  and  threw  a  kiss  to  Sally. 
Suddenly  her  face  grew  stern.  She 
pointed  toward  the  village  and  then 
at  Sally.  Up  went  her  arm  high  above 
her  head  with  one  finger  extended  in 
tliat  ominous  gesture  so  familiar  to  me. 
"She  means  that  there  is  some  danger 
ahead  of  you,"  I  said. 

The  Silent  Woman  pdcked  a  long 
tdade  of  grass  and  tipped  Its  end  in  the 
honey-  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  She 
<ame  close  to  Sally  with  the  blade  of 
grass  between  her  thumb  and  finger. 
"She  is  fixing  a  charm,"  I  said. 
She  smiled  and  nodded  as  she  put  a 
drop  of  honey  on  Sally's  upper  lip. 

She  held  up  her  hands  while  her  lips 
moved  sr  if  she  were  blessing  us. 

"I  suppose  it  will  not  save  me  if  I 
brush  it  off,"  said  Sally. 

We  went  on  and  in  a  moment  a  bee 
lighted  on  the  Loney.  Nervously  she 
struck  at  it  and  then  cried  out  with 
pain. 
"The  bee  has  stung  you,"  I  said. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief and  made  no  answer. 

"Wait  a  minute— I'll  get  some  clay," 
I  said  as  I  ran  to  the  river  banlc 

I  found  some  clay  and  moistened  it 
wilh  the  water  and  returned. 

"There,  look  at  me!"  she  groaned. 
"The  hee  hit  my  nose." 

She  uncovered  her  face,  now  deformed 
almost  beyond  recognition,  her  nose 
having  swollen  to  one  of  great  size  and 
redness. 

"You  look  like  Rodney  Barnes,'*  I 
said  with  a  laugh  as  I  applied  the  clay 
to  ,her  afflicted  nose. 

"And  I  feel  like  the  old  boy.  I  think 
^y  nose  is  trying  to  Jump  oft  and  run 
away." 

The  clay  having  been  well  applied  she 
began  surveying  herself  with  a  little 
hand  mirror  which  she  had  carried  in 
the  pocket  of  her  riding  coat. 

"What  a  fright  I  am!"  6he  mused. 

"But  you  are  the  best  girl  in  the 
^orld." 

"Don't  waste  your  pretty  talk  on  me 
*io^.  I  can't  enjoy  it — my  nose  aches 
*o.  I'd  rather  you'd  tell  me  when — when 
It  Is  easier  for  you  to  say  it." 

"We  don't  see  each  other  very  often." 

"If  yon  will^come  out  on  this  road 
next  Saturday  afternoon  I  will  ride  un- 
til I   find  yoD  and  then   we  can   have 


another  talk." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  here  at  four-thirty 
and  I'll  be  thinking  about  it  every  day 
until  then." 

"My  nose  feels  better  now,"  she  said 
presently  and  added:  "You  might  tell 
me  a  little  more  if  you  want  to." 

"I  love  you  even  when  you  have  ceased 
to  be  beautiful,"  I  said  with  the  ardor 
of  the  young. 

"That  is  grand!  You  know  old  age 
will  sting  us  by  and  by,  Bart,"  she 
answered  with  a  sigh  and  in  a  tone  of 
womanly   wisdom. 

We  were  nearing  the  village.  She 
wiped  the  mud  from  her  prodigious 
nose  and  I  wet  her  handkerchief  in  a 
pool  of  water  and  helped  her  to  wash 
it.  Soon  we  saw  two  men  approach- 
ing us  in  the  road.  In  a  moment'  I  ob- 
served that  one  was  Mr.  Horace  Dun- 
kelberg;  the  other  a  stranger  and  a 
remarkably  handsome  young  man  he 
was,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
dressed  in  tho  height  of  fashion.  I 
remember  so  well  his  tall,  athletic  figure, 
his  gray  eyes,  his  small  dark  must^he 
and  his  admirable  manners.  Both  were 
appalled  at  the  look  of  Sally. 

"Why,  girl,  what  has  happened  to 
you?"  her  fath^er  asked. 

Then  I  saw  what  a  playful  soul  was 
Sally's.     The  girl  was  a  bom  actress. 

"Been  riding  In  the  country,"  said 
she.     "Is  this   Mr.   Latour?" 

"This  is  Mr.  Latour,  Sally,"  said  her 
father.  * 

They  shook  hands. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"They  say  I  am  worth  seeing,"  said 
Sally.  "This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Bajoies. 
When  you  are  tired  of  seeing  me,  look 
at  him." 

I  shook  the  hand  he  offered  me. 

"Of  course,  we  can't  all  be  good  look- 
ing," Sally  remarked  with  a  sigh,  as 
if   her   misfortune  were   permanent. 

Mr.  Horace  Dunkelberg  and  I  laughed 
heartily — for*I  had  told  him  In  a  whis- 
per what  had  happened  to  Sally — while 
Mr.  Latour  looked  a  little  embarrassed. 

"My  face  Is  not  beautiful,  but  they 
say  that  I  have  a  good  heart,"  Sally 
assured  the  stranger. 

They  started  on.  I  excused  myself 
and  took  a  trail  through  the  woods  to 
another  road.  Just  there,  with  Sally 
waving  her  hand  to  me  as  I  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the 
curtain  falls  on  this  highly  romantic 
period  of  my  life. 

Uncle  Peabody  came  for  me  that 
evening.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  next  week  that  I  received  this  let- 
ter from  Sally: 

"Dear  Bart — Mr.  Latour  gave  up 
and  drove  to  Potsdam  in  the  evening. 
Said  he  had  to  meet  Mr.  Parish.  I  think 
that  he  had  seen  enough  of  me. .  I  be- 
gan to  hope  he  would  stay — he  was  so 
good  looking,  but  mother  is  very  glad 
that  he  went,  and  so  am  I,  for  our 
minister  told  us  that  he  is  one  of  the 
wickldest  young  men  in  the  state.  He 
is  very  rich  and  very  bad,  they  say. 
I  wonder  if  old  Kate  knew  about  him. 
Her  charm  worked  well  anyway — didn't 
it?  My  nose  was  all  right  in  the 
morning.  Sorry  that  I  can't  meet  you 
Saturday.  Mother  and  I  are  packing 
up  to  go  away  for  the  summer.  Don't 
forget  me.  I  shall  be  thinking  every 
day  of  those  lovely  things  you  said  to 
me.  I  don't  know  what  they  will  try 
to  do  with  me,  and  I  don't  care.  I 
really  think  as  you  do,  Bart,  that  God 
has  married  us  to  each  other. 
"Yours  forever, 

"Saixt   Dunkelberg." 

How  often  I  read  those  words — so 
like  all  the  careless  words  of  the  young! 

CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  BOLT   FALLS 

Three  times  that  winter  I  had  seen 
Benjamin  Grlmshaw  followed  by  the 
Silent  Woman  clothed  in  rags  and 
pointing  with  her  finger.  Mr.  Hacket 
said  that  she  probably  watched  fcr  him 
out  ■  of  her  little  window  above  the 
blacksmith  shop  that  overlooked  the 
south  road.  When  he  came  to  town  she 
followed.  I  always  greeted  the  woman 
when  I  passed  her,  but  when  she  was 
on  the  trail  of  the  money-lender  she 
seemed  unaware  of  my  presence,  so  in- 
tent was  she  on  the  strange  task  she 
had  set  herself.  If  he  were  not  In  sight 
she  smiled  when  passing  me,  but  neither 
spoke  nor  nodded. 

Grlmshaw  had  gone  about  his  busi- 
ness as  usual  when  I  saw  him  last,  but 
I  had  noted  a  look  of  the  worried  rat 
in  his  faco  He  had  seemed  to  be  under 
extreme   irritation.     He   scolded    every 


man  who  spoke  to  him.  The  notion 
csjne  to  me  that  her  finger  was  get> 
ting  down  to  the  quick. 

The  trial  of  Amos  came  on.  He  had 
had  "blood  on  his  feet."  as  they  used 
to  say.  all  the  way  from  Lickitysplit 
to  Lewis  Ckumty  in  his  fiight.  having 
attacked  and  slightly  wounded  two  men 
with  a  bowie  knife  who  had  tried  to  de- 
tain him  at  Rainy  Lake.  He  had  also 
shot  at  an  officor  'n  the  vicinity  ot  Low- 
vllle,  where  his  arrest  was  effected.  He 
had  been  identified  by  all  these  men,  and 
so  his  character  as  a  desperate  man 
had  been  established.  This  in  con- 
nection with  the  scar  on  his  face  and 
the  tracks,  which  the  boots  of  Amos 
fitted,  and  the  broken  gun  stock  con- 
vinced the  jury  of  his  guilt. 

The  most  interesting  bit  of  testimony 
y/hich  came. out  at  the  trial  was  this 
passage  from  a  yellow  paper-covered 
tale  which  had  been  discovered  hidden 
in  the  haymow  of  the  Grlmshaw  barn: 

"LIghtfoot  waited  in  the  bushes  with 
his  trusty  rifle  in  hand.  When  the  two 
unsuspecting  travelers  reached  a  point 
nearly  opposite  him  he  raised  his  rifle 
and  glanced  over  Its  shining  barrel  and 
saw  that  the  fiight  of  his  bullet  would 
cut  the  throat  of  both  his  persecutors. 
He  pulled  the  trigger  and  the  bullet 
sped  to  its  mark.  Both  men  plunged 
to  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  smit- 
ten by  a  thunderbolt.  LIghtfoot  leaped 
from  cover  and  seized  the  rearing 
horses,  and  mounting  one  of  them  while 
he  led  the  other,  headed  them  down  the 
trail,  and  in  no  great  hurry,  for  he 
knew  that  the  lake  was  between  him 
and  Blodgett  and  that  the  latter's  boat 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  water." 

It  was  the  swirt  and  deadly  execution 
of  LIghtfoot  which  Amos  had  been  Imi- 
tating, as  he  presently  confessed. 

I  knew  then  the  power  of  words — 
even  foolish  words — over  the  minds  of 
the  young  when  they  are  printed  and 
spread  abroad. 

I  remember  well  the  look  of  the 
venerable  Judge  Cady  as  he  pronounced 


the  sentence  of  death  upon  Amoa 
Grlmshaw.  A  ray  of  sunlight  slanting 
through  a  window  in  the  late  afternoon 
fell  upon  his  gracious  countenance, 
r.hlnlng  also,  with  the  softer  light  of  his 
spirit.  Slowly,  solemnly,  kindly,  he 
spoke  the  words  of  doom.  It  was  his 
way  of  saying  them  that  first  made  me 
feel  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
law.  The  kind  and  fatherly  tone  of 
his  voice  put  me  in  mind  Of  that  Su- 
premest  Court  which  is  above  all  ques- 
tion and  which  was  swiftly  to  enter 
Judgment  in  this  matter  and  in  others 
related  to.  _ 

Slowly  the  crowd  moved  out  of  the 
court  room.  Benjamin  Grlmshaw  rose  and 
calmly  whispered  to  his  lawyer.  He  had 
not  spoken  to  his  sou  or  seemed  to 
notice  him  since  the  trial  had  begun, 
nor  did  he  now.  Many  had  shed  tears 
that  day,  but  not  he.  Mr.  Grlmshaw 
never  showed  but  one  emotion — that  of 
anger.  He  was  angry  now.  His  face 
was  hard  and  stern.  He  muttered  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  court  room,  his  cane 
briskly  beating  the  fioor.  I  and  others 
followed  him,  moved  by  differing  mo- 
tives. I  was  sorry  for  him  and  if  I  had 
dared  I  should  have  told  him  that.  I 
was  amazed  to  see  how  sturdily  he 
stood  under  this  blow — like  a  mighty 
oak  in  a  storm.  The  look  of  him 
thrille<l  me — it  suggested  that  something 
was  going  to  happen. 

The  Sllenf  Woman — as  ragged  as 
ever,  was  waiting  on  the  steps.  Out 
went  her  bony  finger  as  he  came  down. 
He  turned  and  struck  at  her  with  his 
cane  and  shouted  in  a  shrill  voice  that 
rang  out  like  a  trumpet  in  his  trenzy: 

"Go  'way  from  mr.  Takr  her  aicay, 
somebody.  I  cant  stan'  it.  She's  kiltin' 
me.     Take  her  axcay.     Take.h*'r  oiray." 

His  face  turned  purple  and  then 
white.  He  reeled  and  fell  headlong, 
like  a  tree  severed  from  its  roots,  and 
lay  still  on  the  hard,  stone  pavement, 
it  seemed  as  if  snow  were  falling  on 
his  face — it  grew  so  white,  Tho  .  ilent 
Woman  stood  as  still  as  he,  pointing  at 
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"I  got  the  sweetest  hat  today,  and.  my  dear,  oj  courst, 
I  didn't  reaUy  need  it.  tmt-^'i 

•  •      •       • 

"What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?\  \Here,  taxir 

•  •      •      • 

"/  know  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simpfy 
must  have  a  big  order  of^"  • 


Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pockmarked  with 
significant  craters  and  "plum-caked"  with  unspeakable 
things  that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can't  hear  all 
that  some  of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can't,  isn't 
it?  It  wouldn't  make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against 
those  blood -crazed  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave 
after  wave  l>ecsuse  they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  "God's 
anointed  shepherd  of  the  German  people."* 


It  isn't  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 
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him     with    her    finger,    her    look    un- 
changed.    People  came  running  toward 
us.     I  lifted  the  head  of  Mr.  Grimshaw 
and  laid   it  on   my  knee.     It  felt  like 
the  hestd  of  the  stranger  in  Ratlleroad. 
Old  Kate  bent  over  and   looked  at  the 
eyelids    of    the    man,    which    fluttered 
faintly  and  were  still. 
"Dead!"  she  muttered. 
Then,  as  if  her  work  were  finished, 
she  turned  and  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
street.    Men  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass, 
as  if  they  felt  the  power  of  her  spirit 
and  feared  the  touch  of  her  garments. 

Two  or  three  men  had  run  to  the  date 
house  of  the  nearest  doctor.  The  crowd  ^"sr-  "^-o 
thickened.  As  I  sat  looking  down  at 
the  dead  face  in  my  lap,  a  lawyer  who 
had  come  out  of  the  court  room  pressed 
near  me  and  bent  over  and  looked  at 
the  set  eyes  of  Benjamin  Grimshaw 
and  said: 

"She  fioored  him  at  last.  I  knew  she 
would.  He  tried  not  to  see  her,  but 
I  tell  ye  that  bony  old  finger  of  hers 
burnt  a  hole  in  him.  He  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  knew  he'd  blow  up  some  day 
under  the  strain.  She  got  him  at  last." 
"Who  got  him?"  another  asked.  ^ 
"Rovin'  Kate.  She  killed  him  pointp 
Ing  her  finger  at  him — so." 

"She's  got  an  evil  eye.  Everybody's 
afraid  o*  the  crazy  ol'  Trollope!" 

"Nonsense!  She  isn't  half  as  crazy 
as  the  most  of  us,"  said  the  lawyer.  "In 
my  opinion  she  had  a  good  reason  for 
pointing  her  finger  at  that  man.  She 
came  from  the  same  ^ewn  he  did  over 
in  Vermont.  Ye  don't  know  what  h?ip- 
pencd  there." 

The  doctor  arrived.  The  crowds  made 
way  for  him.  He  knelt  beside  the  still 
figure  and  made  the  tests.  Ha  rose  and 
shook  his  head,  saying: 

"It's  all  over.  Let  one  o'  these  boys 
go  down  and  bring  the  undertaker." 

Benjamin  Grimshaw,  the  richest  man 
in  the  township,  was  dead,  and  I  ave 
yet  to  hear  of  any  mourners. 

Three  days  later  I  saw  his  body 
lowered  into  its  grave.  The  little, 
broken-spirited  wife  stood  there  with 
the  same  sad  smile  on  her  face  that  I 
had  noted  when  I  first  saw  her  in  the 
hills.  Rovin*  Kate  was  there  in  the 
clothes  she  had  worn  Christmas  day. 
She  was  greatly  changed.  Her  hair 
was  neatly  combed.  The  wild  look  had 
left  her  eyes.  She  was  -like  one  whose 
back  is  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden. 
Her  lips  moved  as  she  scattered  little 
red  squares  of  paper  into  the  grave.  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  a  crazy  whim 
of  hers — they  who  saw  her  do  it.  I 
thought  that  I  understood  the  curious 
bit  of  symbolism  and  so  did  the  school- 
master, who  stood  beside. me.  Doubtless 
the  pieces  of  paper  numbered  her 
curses. 

"The  scarlet  sins  of  his  youth  are 
lying  down  with  him  in  the  dust," 
Hacket  whispered  as  we  walked  away 
together. 

iContinued  in  next  issue.) 


Agricultural  Fairs  During  1918 


State  Fairs 

PLACE 


DATE 

Aug.    13-17 — Taneytowu 
Aug.    20-31 — Columbus 
Sept.  2 — Indianapulis 
Sept   2-6 — Wheeling 
8ept.9-14 — Syracuse 


STATfil 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

West  Virginia 

New   Vork 


Sept.  16-21 — SprlngOeld,  Mass.,  E.  States  Ex. 
Sept  30-Oct.  4 — Trenton  New    Jersey 

Nov.    30-Dec.   7 — Chicago,  111.,-  Inl  Live  S.  Ex. 
Jan.    21-24 — Uarrlsburg  Pennsylvania 


.   Pennsylvania 

PLACE 

Pawn  Grove 
Aug.    20-23 — Kutztown 
Aug.  ,20-23 — Corry 
Aug.    26-30 — Brookvllle 
Aug.   27-30 — Arden 
Aug.    27-30 — Donegal  Township 
Sept  2-5 — Philadelphia 
Sept.  2-0 — Stroudsburg 
Sept.  3-6 — Indiana 
Sept.  3-6 — Towanda 
Sept  3-6 — Wari>en 
Sept.  4-7 — Red  Lion 
Sept.  6-7 — Qaukertown 
Sept  10-12— Pulaslil 
Sept  10-12 — ftlontrose 
Sept  10-13 — Westileid 
Sept-  10-13 — North  Washington 
Sept  10-13 — Altoona 
Sept  10-13 — Smethport 
Sept.  10-13 — Titusvllle 

10-13— Punxsutawney 

10-14 — Nazareth 

11-14 — Port   Royal 

11-14 — Troy 

14-20 — Centre  Hall 

16-20 — Athens 

17-19 — Mercer 

Daytfln    • 
Clearfield 

17-20 — Tunkhannock 

17-20 — Hanover 

17-20 — Carrolltown 

17 — Emporium 

17-20 — Lebanon 

17-20 — Lehlgliton 

17-20 — Mansfield 

17-20 — Myersdale 

17-21 — St    Marys 

18-21 — West    Chester 
Sept,  24-27 — Imperial 
Sept.  24-27 — Clarion 
Sept  24-27— Onrllsle 
Sept.   24-27 — Hughcsvllle 
Sept.   24-27 — Stoueboro 
Sept.  24-28 — Reading 

25-27 — Dallas 

25-28 — Junction   Park 

1-3— Dushore 

1-3 — Burgettstown 

1-4 — Bloomsburg 

1-4 — Bedford 

1-4 — Honesdale 

1-4 — Somerset 

1-5 — Lancaster 

8-11— York 

8-11 — Newport 

15-18 — Gratz 

15-18 — I^wisburg 

23-25 — Oil  City 

30-Nov.  1 — Huntingdon 

4-^— 

5-9 — Philadelphia 

7-9 — LewiHtowu 

26-30 — Media 

18-20 — Be-ndersvllle 


Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept  17-20- 

Sept  17-20- 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 


COUNTY 

York 

Berks 

Erie 

Jefferson 

Washington 

Butler 

Philadelphia 

Monroe 

Indiana 

Bradford 

Warren 

York 

Bucks 

Lawrence 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Butler 

Blair 

McKean 

Crawford 

Jefferson 

Northampton 

Juniata 

Bradford 

Centre 

Bradford 


Sept.  25-27 — Vernon     ^ 
Sept  26-28 — Palmyra 
Sept.  30-Oct  3 — UovoA 
Oct     1-4 — Elmlra 
Oct     1-4 — Morris 
Oct     1-4 — Troy 
Otc.    2-4 — Hemlock 
Oct     3-5 — Lyons 
Oct.     16-19 — Dundee 
Nov.       6  8 — New  York 
No  fair  this  year — Naples 
Undecided — WellsvlUe 
L'rdocided — Olean 
Undecided — Moravia 
Undecided — Poughkeepsle 
Undecided — Reed's  Corners 
Undecided — Troupsburg 
Undecided — Dryden 
Undeci.ded — Newark  Valley 
Undecided — White    Plains 
Undecided — Brookfleld 
Ur.declded — Morrlsville 
Undecided — I'erry 

Ohio 

DATfJ         PLACE 

July  31-Aug.  2— Wellstoa 
Aug.    6-9 — t^olumbus 

6-9 — Urban  a 

7-9 — Waver  ly 

7-10 — Xenla 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nev. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


DATE 


New  York 

PLACE 


Protection  Against    Poultry   Pests 

During  the  summer  when  the  hens 
spend  much  of  the  time  on  the  nests  on 
account  of  broodiness,  lice  ajid  red  mitee 
are  especially  abundant.  Flocks  in- 
fested with  such  parasites  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  profitably.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  presence  of  these 
pests  will  cut  down  production  close 
to  50  percent.  The  poultry  husbajidman 
of  the  Nefw  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
advises  poultrymen  to  keep  a  careful 
lookout  and  to  practice  prerentive 
measures.  Body  lice  may  be  controlled 
by  anointing  the  down  of  each  adult 
bird  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vent  with  a 
small  amount  of  blue  or  mercuric  oint- 
ment. This  should  be  done  during  the 
summer,  at  least  every  sixty  days,  and 
oftener  if  the  body  lice  seem  abundant. 
The  red  mites  hide  in  the  daytime  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  about  the  perches 
and  can  be  easily  controlled  byjspraying 
the  roosting  quarters  and  nests  with  a 
strong  carbolic  solution. 

Attention  to  the  controlling  of  the 
body  parasites  will  mean  a  more  effi- 
cient and  profitable  production,  and  in 
this  time  of  emergency  it  becomes  one 
of  the  foremost  duties  of  tlie  poultry 


Mercer'  »4"5 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


14-17 — Cincinnati 
IS-lfrr-St 


Aug.   13-16 — Caledonia 
Aug.    13-16 — DeRuyver 
Aug.    13-10 — Mlddfetown 
Aug.   19-23 — Cortland 
Aug.   20  22 — Cairo 
Aug.    20-23 — EllenvlMe 
Agu.    20-2.H — (Jouverneur 
Aug.    20-2:1 — Wnr«nw 
Aug.    20-23 — Warreusburg 
Aug.    20-23 — Sandv  Creek 
Aug.    26-30 — BallKton    Spa 
Aug.    27-30 — Hudson   Falls 
Aug.    27-30 — Monticelio 
Aug.    27-30 — Hornell 
Aug.   27-30 — Norwich 
Aug.  27-30 — Lowville 
Aug.    27-30 — Canton 
Aug.    27-30 — ^Trumansburg 
Aug.   28-31 — Rrockport 
Sept.   2-4 — Herkimer 
Sept   2Tt — Chatham 
Sept.  2-6 — Little  Valley 
Sept.  2-6 — Orangeburg 
Sept    2-6 — Fonda 
Sept  2-7 — Rochester 

Sent  ^C — Westport 

Sept  3-0 — Ogdensburg 

Sept.  3-0 — Watertown 

Sept.  3-6 — Walton 

Sept  3-6 — \\'hltney   Point    • 

Sept.  3-0 — Cambridge 

Sept.  5-7 — Newark 

Sept  9-12 — Afton 

Sept.  9-13 — Plattsburg 

Sept  10-1.3— Dunklrk-Predonia 

Sept.  10-13— Delhi 

Sept    10-13 — Cuba 

Sept  10-13 — Cape  Vincent 

Sept   10-13 — Nassau 

Sept.  10-1.3 — Owego 

Sept   11-14 — Albion 

Sept.   16-10 — Penn    Yan 

Sept-   16-20 — Oneonta 

Sept   17-18 — Altamont 

Sept.  17-20 — Angelica   - 

Sept.   17-20 — BoonrvlIVe 

Sept-  17-20 — Riverhead 

Sept   17-20 — Ithaca 

Sept.   17-20 — Malone 

Sept    17  21— ^tatavla 

Sept   18-21— New  City 

Sept   10-21 — Cannndtflgua 

Sept   23-2.'> — RirlitVeld    Springs 

Sept.   23-27— CobleskiU 

Sept  24  26 — Waterloo 

Sept  24-27 — Hamburg 

Sept.   24  27— Avon 

Sept   24-27 — P^ilton 

Sept.   24-27 — Watklns 

Sept.   24-27— Bath 

Sept    24-26 — New    York 

Sept    24-28 — ^Binghamton 

Sept   24-28 — Mlneola 

Sept  24-26— Potsdam 


Armstrong 

Clearfield 

Wyoming 

York 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Lebanon 

Carbon 

Tioga 

Somerset 

Elk 

Chester 

Allegheny 

Clarion 

<?nmberland 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

Berks 

Luzerne 

Beaver 

Sullivan 

Washington 

Columbia 

Bedford 

Wayne 

Somereet 

Lancaster 

York 

-^  Perry 

Dauphin 

Union 

Venango 

Huntingdon 

Schuylkill 

Philadelphia 

Mitain 

Delaware 

Adams 


COUNTY 
Livingston 
Madison 
Orange 
Cortland 
Greene 
Ulster 
8t.  Lawrence 
Wyoming 
Warren 
Oswego 
Saratoga 
WaRhiiiEton 
Sullivan 
Steuben 
Chenango 
Lewis 
St.   I^wpence 
Tompkins 
'     Monroe 
Herkimer 
Columbia 
Cattaraugus 
Rook  land 
Montgomery 
Monroe 
Essex 
St    Lawrence 
JeffersQQ 
Delaware 
Broome 
Washington 
Wayne 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Chautauqua 
Delaware 
Allegheny 
Jelferson 
Rensselaer 
Tioga 
Orleans 
Yates 
Otsego 
A'bany 
Allegheny 
Oneida 
Suffolk 
Tompkins 
Franklin 
(Jenesee 
Rockland 
Ontario 
Otsego 
Schoharie 
Seneca 
Brie 
Livingston 
Oswego 
Schuyler 
Steuben 
New    York 
Broome 
Queens 
8t  EiSwrencbe 


pringtield 
13-10 — Washington  C. 
19-23 — Cellna 
20-23— Athens 
20-23 — OwensvlUe 
20-23 — Blanchester 
20-23 — London 
20-24— Toledo 
21-23 — Jefferson 
27-30 — Ravenna 
27-30 — Tiffin 
27-30 — Marietta 
26-30 — Greenville 
2-4— Elyria 
2-0 — Dayton 
2-6 — Van  Wert 
8-6 — Marysvllle 
8-6 — Upper   Sandtisky 
8-6 — Wauseon 
3-6 — Warren 
4-0 — Caldwell 

Sept.  4-7 — Findlay 

Sept.  4-6 — New    Lexington 

Sept.  9-13 — Lima 

Sept.  9-13-^Bowllng  Oreea 

Sept.  9-13— Paulding 
10-12— Caniield 
10-13 — Bucyrus 
10-13 — Powell 
10-13— Palnesvllle 
10-13 — Newark 
10-13 — Bellefontalne 
10-13 — Lebanon 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

.Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


10-13— Sidney 
10-13— St.    C^l« 


lalrsvllle 

10-14 — Montpelier 

1 1  - 1 3— M  cCon  ne  Is  vllle 

17-19— Lisbon 

17-19— Medina 

17-19— Cadiz 
Sept.  17-20 — Wapakoneta 
Sept   17-20— Ilicksvllle 
Sept.   17-20 — Burton 
Sept.   17-20 — Mt.    Vernon 
Sept.   17-20 — Fremont 
Sept.   17-20 — Troy 
Sept   17-20 — Zaneavllle 
Sept.   17-20 — Napoleon 
Sept.   17-21— Marlon 
Sept.  24-27— Sandusky 
Sept.  25-28 — Logan 
Sept:  26-27— Smithfleld 
Sept   24-27— MtCiilead 
Sept.   23-27 — Eaton 
Sept.  24-27— Mansfield 
Sept  25-28 — Canton 
Sept.     30-Oct.  3 — Woofter 
Oct.    1-3 — Carrol  it  on 
Oct     1-4 — Hamilton 
Oct.     1-4 — Coshocton 
Oct.     1-4 — Georgetown 
Oct.     1-4 — Old   Washington 
Oct     1-4 — Akron 
Oct     1-5 — Ottawa 
Oct     7-10 — Dover 
Oct.     9-12 — Lancaster 
Undecided — Rock  Springs 
Undecided — Lucasville 

New  Jersey 

DATE         PLACE  * 

Aug.   80-8ept.  2 — Glbbsboro 
Sept  2-5— Red    Bank 
Sept  10-13— Mt  Holly 

Maryland- 

DATE  PLACE 

July  80-Sl-Aug.l-2 — Clvestertown 
Aug.   13-16 — iPocomoke  City 
Aug.    20-23 — Salisbury 
Aug.    27-30 — Cambridg* 
Aug.    27-30 — Rockvllltt 
Oct     22-25 — Frederick 

Virginia 

DATB         PLACE 
Aug.  27-30 — Marlon 
Aug.   27-31 — Harrlsonlrarc 
Sept.  3-7 — Staunton 
Sept.  10-1.3— Radford 
Sept  17-20 — Winchester 
Sept.  17-20 — Woodstock 
Sept.  24-27 — Roanoke 
Sept.  24-27 — Covington 
Oct    1-3 — lioulsa 

1-4 — Lynchburg 

2-4 — Fairfax 

2-4 — Waverlj 


Oneida 

Wayne 

Oneida 

Chemung 

Otsego 

Rensselaer 

Livingston 

Wayne 

Yates 

New  York 

Ontario 

Allegheny 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Dutchess 

Ontario 

Steuben 

Tompkins 

Tioga 

Westchester 

Madison 

Madison 

Wyoming 


COUNTY 

Jackson 
Franklin 
Champaign 
Pike 
Greene 
Hamiiion 
Clark 
Fayette 
Mercer 
Athens 
Clermont 
Clinton 
Madison 
Lucas 
Ashtabula 
Portage 
Seneca 
Washington 
Darke 
Lorain 
Montgomery 
Van  Wert 
Union 
Wyandot 
Fulton 
Trumbull 
Noble 
Hancock 
I'erry 
Allen 
Wood 
Paulding 
Mahoning 
Crawford 
Delaware 
Lake 
Licking 
Logan 
Warren 
Shelby 
Belmont 
Williams 
Morgan 
Columbiana 
Medina 
Harrison 
Auglaize 
Defiance 
Geauga 
Knox 
Sandusky 
Miami 
Musklugum 
Henry 
Marlon 
Erie 
Hocking 
Jefferson 
Morrow 
I'reble 
Richland 
Stark 
Wavne 
Carroll 
Butler 
Coshocton 
Brown 
Guernsey 
Summit 
Putnam 
Tuscarawas 
Fairfield 
Meigs 
Scioto 


COUNTY 
Camd<«n 
Monmouth 
Burlington 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 


2-5 — Doswelf 
8-11— Bedford 
8-11— Danville 
15-17— Fork    Union 
15-18 — South    Boston 
15-19 — Petersburg 
22-25 — Emporia 
30-Nov.  1 — Lawrencevllle 


West  Virginia 

PLACE 


DATE 

Aug.     20-28 — Parkersburg 
Sept.   2-6 — ShenherdRtown 
Sept   10-12 — Clarksburg 
Oct    9-12 — Charleston 


COUNTY 

Kent 

Pocomoko 

Wicomico 

Dorchester 

Montgomery 

Frederick 


COUNTY 

Smyth 

Rockingham 

Augusta 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

Shenandoah 

Roanoke 

Alleghany 

Louisa 

Camnbell 

Falrfox 

Su-ssex 

Hanover 

Bedford 

Pittsylvania 

Fluvnnna 

IlRllfilX 

Dinwiddle 

Greenesvlile 

Brunsi*4ck 


COUNTY 

Wood 
Jefferson 
Harrison 
Kanawhn 


If  It's  R.K.  It's  O.K. 

Donble  tread  tires  speoiAl  made,  double  chain 
stitched— and  are  guaranteed  to  give  loO  per  ceut 
service.  £very  K.  K.  has  our  O.  K.  before  you 
get  tt— and  gets  your  O.  K.  after  you've  used  It  I 

The  following  are  the  Utile  priosa  of 
oar  guaranteed  Urea: 


Sites      f  Price 

80xX    H-SO 

•iOxZyi 8.60 

acjt3>i ».oo 

iix\    11.80 

Mx4    12.00 


Sites  Pric« 

MX4    |12.S<) 

S4X4H 1S-6U 

Ux4K 14.00 

WxAH  ...:tf...„ 14.60 

S7x4H f 19.C0 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  oor 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  tbem 
at  the  following  prices: 


Sizes  Price 

Sux3    #5.60 

Sux!>><..... 6.SU 

omX  079. ..•••••••••••••••    7*uU 

Ux4     9.00 

»4x4    9.00 


Slsee  '  Price 

86x4    |10.(y> 

S4x4j< 10.su 

S5x4H 11.0<i 

86x4>i Il.txj 

I7X4H 11.50 

Add  $1.00  to  lh«  abov*  for  Noa^Ud  Tire 


R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  BroMl  SU  PhUactolphla.  Pa 

Bend  for  de$eriplivt  booklet  and  prioe  lut. 


IS 

'''UsePknpj'i. 


Air  pressure  not  obly  affects 

luratioa  ol 
also  has  a  very  direct  bearing 

aX 


theduratioaof  your  tires,  it 


on  how  many  miles  per  gal 
Ion  yourgaioUne  willgive  you. 
if ««*ar«  troKT  str  yrMM 


UNIVERSAL 

Tif  fr—9Wf  Caugm 
and  Mve  not  only  your  tirea 
but  your  gat. 
When  your  tirea  areunder- 
inflatrd  i  t  takes  more  «as- 
oli  ne  to  d  rag  them  along 
the  road — sometimea 
as  much  as  25% 
more. 


23 


^■^ 


A.   SCHRADER'S   SON,   Inc. 
m-m  AdMtk  Af  e.,  BrteUra.  N.  Y. 


r 


A  Dttferent  Kind 
of  Used  Car  House 

We  mark  our  cars  in  plain  figures— we 
guarantee  satisfaction  —  we  don't  mis- 
represent—we give  you  tbe  lowest  prices 
poHHlble  to  get — we  give  service  and  satis- 
faction to  all  our  customers. 

.1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  aud 
truck  In  li>18-17-16  models.  Just  tOll  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  it  to  you. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  ofT  press.  Send 
for  iu 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WorM*»  Larft  Auto  Dmalmn 

203  N.   Broad  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TIRES 


LESS 


TlMv«*«  •  way  «•  •Malis  Mali  grais  tire*  ■ 
•k  MaBBfaatwvn'  prieM.    Write  and  we'll 
!■■  yea.   WnAlff  nada  tins,  every  ooe 

aiUMTEEB  Vm  MILES 

SMOadsJ    All  sisas,  aoB-akld  or  plain. 

flblppedpnvaidaa  approval.  TbisMv  - 

bi  oa  foaMitMd  qmlHy  will  op«o  ■ 

yeorarca.   State siaa tlraa oa«i.  g 

TrXsra  Wttj^ OHy.  Me.  J 


Get 


For  Toor  Empty  Bag 

Don't  throw  away  a  alula  bay— 
Ihair'ra  wOTtk  aiSMr  *•  yoa.    rtiaaaar* 
**  'V  ap  num.   OaaK  la  oa  sN  yea  a***. 
Bat  ba  •(■•  n«  aatMr  VfioM  b«fon 

B«M  la  jroor  aagprayaaff  aa^aarajSaal 

WartiMa.    Akd  o^  JtUt  rwS'MMMa*. 


\ 


WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

n  Doak  St.        St.  Louia.  M9. 


PRICES 

SAGS 


WILDOINSENG 

I  will  pay  hlKheot  market  prices  for  Wild  and  Culti 
▼atad  aiDa<>nK.  olso  Golden  Seal  roots,  f  bay  no  other 
kinda.  WriU/or  Quntationt.  Jt  teiU pay  you  U^  thip  to  m* 

BENami  DORMAI,  '^^  ms^itH  ^' 


tical  FarniGr 

Live  Stock ^//^  Dairy  Section 


Meeting  the  Milk  Situation  in  N.Y.  State 


^»  M.  O.  PBINT 


With  the  news  of  a  wholesale  price 
cf  ^1.74  per  100  lbs.  for  three  percent 
milk  in  June,  Cortland  County  (New 
York)  farmers  awakened  to  the  tact  that 
fiomethlng  must  be  done  to  insure  a 
greater  use  of  milk  by  the  public  (h- 
BOon  there  wtfUld  be  no  market  at  all. 
They  found  that  ^  in  their  home  city. 
right  in  the  heart  of  a  leading  dairy 
eection  of  the  state,  that  the  consumers 
were  being  forced  to  pay  12  cents  a 
quart  for.  milk,  or  the  same  that  they 
raid  in  January.  With  each  succeeding 
month  since  January,  the  farmers'  price 
bad  been  dropped  to,  a  point  one-half 
Ihe  price  of  winter  milk,  but  the  retail- 
ers were  getting  the  same  they  did 
wben  the  farmers  gof  twice  the  Jund 
price,  making  a  200  percent  profit  and 
keeping  milk  out  of  reach  of  the  work- 
ing people.  The  state  and  federal  food 
authorities  and  the  coynty  home 
demonstration  agents  were  all  working 
har<i  and  spending  rast  sums  to  teach 
the  people  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
and  tbe  urgent  need  that  a  greater  use 
of  it  be  made,  while  the  Federal  Milk 
Coin  mission  had  reduced  the  farmers' 
price,  and  had  made^the  milk  dealqirs 
a  gift  of  the  reduction  forced  on  the 
farmers,  minus  a  slight  but  dispropor- 
tionate reduction  to  retailers  of  New 
York  City.  This  left  the  people  out  of 
the  btirgain  entirely  and  ihey  could  use 
very  little  milk  at  the  pr>ce  placed  on 
It.  The  situation  seemed  even  worse  in 
the  up  state  cities  tlian  in  New  York 
itself,  as  the  retail  price  was  about  the 
8ame  while  the  dealers  saved  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  pttsteurizing. 

So  Cortland  County  Pomona  Grange 
representing  21  granges  of  the  county, 
passed  a  resolution  as  followB: 

y^hereas  Cortland  milk  consumers 
arc  paying  12  c^its  a  quart  for  milk 
that  costs  the  dealers  but  8.7  cents  per 
Quart  plus  a  slight  increase  for  butter 
fat  content,  and 

^Mreas  the  milk  industry  is  in  grave 
^iger  because  of  the  greatly  drcreased 
use  of  milk  that  follows  exorbit^t 
retail  prices,  and 

'^"hereoM  the  retail  prices  have  not 
conformed  to  wholesale  prices,  remain- 
^%  at  a  prohibitive  poi^t  while  state 
^d  federal  authorities  are  spending 
large  sums  to  teach  the  people  the 
▼alue  of  milk  and  the  great  need  of  a 
>»Jore  general  use  of  it. 

Be  it  therefore  • 

i?eto{ve<f  that  Cortland  County  Po- 
mona Orange  instructs  its  reporter  to 
arrange  a  campaign  of  advertising  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  city  with  tbe 
°iilk  situation,  and  be  it  further 

Aetolved  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  mayors  of  Cortland 
•»d  New  York,  to  the  Housewives 
^{^gues  of  this  and  nearby  cities,  and 
^  the  county  food  administrattir  in  an 
effort  to  arouse  the  people  to  the*  need 
0'  a  reorganization  of  the  milk  trade. 

"Hie  mayor  and  ooimty  food  admlnis- 
^tor  of  Cortland,  in  response  to  the 
^Keetion  of  the  grange  called  a  meet^ 
iBg  of  the  milk  dealers.  They  refused 
to  modify  prices.  "Hj^y  should  we?" 
^7  asked.    "Tlie  peoi>le  have  not  com- 


plained regarding  the  price  the^pay.*' 
Tbe  grange  then  began  the  work  of 
showing  the  people  how  to  complain  ef- 
fectively and  invited  the  people  to  con- 
fer with  their  mayor,  suggesting  tliat 
bulk  milk  be  placed  on  sale  in  grocery 
stores  at  seven  cents  a  quart,  or  that  the 
tity  build  a  distributing  plant  of  its 
own.  The  following  table  of  Cortland 
prices  was  published,  and  speaks  for 
itself — the  grade  B  milk  sold  in  Cort- 
land averaging  3.5  percent  butter  fat. 
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These  farmers'  prices  are  Dairymen's 
League  prices,  based  on  three  percent 
butterfat  content,  with  four  cents  in- 
crease for  each  tenth  percent  gain  in  fat. 


The  Country  Milk  Company — a  num- 
ber of  creameries  owned  and  operated 
by  the  farmers — have  placed  loo^e  milk 
in  over  1000  grocery  stores  of  New  York 
City  during  June  at  seven  cents  a  quart. 
N.  A.  Van  Son  and  former  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  MarHfts,  J.  J.  Dillon^  are 
giving  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
new  plan.  Both  are  well  known  for  the 
work  they  did  for  the  farmers  in  the 
milk  war  two  years  ago.  The  sales 
increased  over  70,000  quarts  in  the  first 
five  days.  Six  salesmen  are  busy  plac- 
ing milk  in  more  stores.  The  mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
approve  the  new  plan  and  have  placed 


cards  in  the  stores  urging  the  free  use 
of  this  milk.  Orders  have  been  placed 
for  bottles  and  early  in  July  the  com- 
pany expects  to-  sell  bottled  milk  irom. 
the  stores  at  eight  to  nine  cents  a  quart 
instead  of  13  to  20  cents  charged  by  the 
dealers.  The  farmers  of  the  state  are 
watching  the  work  with  interest  If 
a  success,  and  there  seems  no  way  for 
dealers  to  successfully  combat  the  worlc« 
they  hope  to  take  over  the  retail  milk 
trade  of  this  and  other  cities  as  rapidly 
as  capital  can  be  obtained  to  carry  out 
the  work  through  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  one  powerful  official  organi- 
zation of  dairymen. 


Hogging  Down  Gorn  and  Buying  Feed 


W.  H.  TOMHAVB 


During  the  fall  of  the  year  labor 
is  usually  scarce  on  most  farms  and 
the  supply  of  old  grain  is  entirely  ex- 
haul^ted;  for  this  reason  it  is  desir- 
able practice  to  hog  down  a  part  of  the 
corn  field.  This  will  not  only  save 
labor  but  it' insures  greater  returns 
from  the  cornfield  than  when  the  com 
is  husked  and  fed  to  the  swine  in  the 
lot     It  also  makes  it  possible  to  get 


CtmmI  Chmmtinn  Jmfuy  Bmtl  mt  thm  Lmmt  NmHomml  Dairy  Show 


The  city  of  Coming,  New  York,  is 
building  its  own  distributing  plant  with 
a  capiUlization  of  |26,T)00,  n>>ised  by 
selling  shares  to  farmers  and  consumers 
at  $10  each.  This  city  expects  to  save 
$76,000  yearly  in  milk  bills. 


The     Dairymen's    Lea^rue  ,of    Little    140    pounds    are    best •  suited    for    thts 


Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  two  auto  trucks 
and  other  equipment  and  will  retail 
milk  in  the  city.    The  farmers  hope  to 


up  the  loss  they  sustain  at  present 
wh<rfeeale  prices.  While  they  will  re- 
duce the  retail  price  and  thus  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk,  the 
one  thing  now  meet  desired  by  the  dairy 
industry. 

One  honest  milk  dealer,  who  supplies 
a  local  village  with  bottled  milk  at  nine 
cents  a  quart,  says  that  he  Js  making  all 
the  profit  at  that  pric^  that  he  feels  he 
is  honorably  enMMed  t«w 


the  hogs  ready  for  market  earlier  than 
is  the  case  where  the  com  is  husked 
and  fed  separate.  The  amount  of  com 
to  set  'aside  for  this  purpose  depends 
upon  the  yield  per  acre  and  tbe  weight 
of  hogs.     Sboats  weighing  from  12S  to 


work.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  accustom 

them    to    new    corn    l>eifore    they    are 

turned  into  the  lot.    This  may  be  done 


get  a  part  of  the  dealers  profits  to  make^^by  breaking  out  a  few  ears  and  giving 


it  to  them  while  they  are  on  pasture 
The  cornfield  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  on  comparatively  high  land 
so  that  it  does  not  bec4)me  nquddy  dur- 
ing rainy  weather.  It  is  not  economical 
to  turn  the  hogs  into  a  large  srea  at 
one  time.  They  should  clean  up  most 
of  the  corn  allotted  in  15  to  2l&  day  a 
In  providing  temporary  fence,  use 
common  woven  wire  fence;  set  comer 
potta  mad  run  the  wlra  along  a  etra 


low,  fastening  it  to  the  com  stalks  at 
different  intervals.  As  a  rule  the  hogs 
will  bother  the  fence  very  little  If  there 
ic  sufficient  feed  within  the  enclosure. 
It  is  also  essential  that  shelter  of  some 
kind  be  provided  in  order  that  the  hogs 
may  have  protection  during  severe 
weather.  Hogs  in  the  cornfield  should 
receive  a  protein  supplement  in  the 
form  of  tankage  or  oil  meal,  if  it  Js  not 
possible  to  provide  rape  in  the  field. 
If  there  is  a  good  seeding  of  rape  it  is 
desirable  to  feed  tankage  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-quarter  pound  to  each  200 
pounds  live  weight.  If  no  rape  has 
been  planted  tiTe  tankage  should  be  al- 
lowed at  the  rate  of  about  one-quarter 
pound  per  100- pounds  of  live  weight 
daily. 

The  following  table  can  he  reli<M  upon 
as  a  fairly  safe  guide  in  determining 
the  amount  of  land  to  set  aside  for 
hogging  down   at   one  time. 

Number  of  Dayi  Kfqulred  by  Ptga  to  CI«an 
up  1  Acre  of  Corn. 
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Buy  Feed  Early 

Live  stock  feeders  shoujd  plan  to  lay 
in  their  supply  of  mill  feeds  and  other 
by-produHs  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable and  embarrassing  experiences 
of  last  winter.  Practically  all  these 
feeds  can  be  purchased  at  this  season  of 
the  year  at  a  price  fully  as  low  as  that 
which  is  likely  to  prevail  later  in  the 
year  when  the  demand  is  greater.  Most 
of  them  are  being  offered  at  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  Food  Administra> 
tion  and  the  millers  in  conformity  with 
the  price  of  the  grains  from  which  they 
are  secured.  If  feed  is  ordered  at  this 
time  it  is  possible  to  have  it  delivered 
before  transportation  difficulties  are  en- 
countered, which  seem  unavoidable  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  transport  large  quantities 
of  fuel  as  well  as  materials  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  industries.  It  Is 
essential  that  protein  feeds,  such  as  cotr 
tonseed  meal  and  oil  meal,  be  provided 
in  order  to  get  the  best  rstums  from 
the  uss  of  farm  feeds. 
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It  may  t)0  that  many  farmers  cannot 
conveniently   han^ip  a   full   carload  of 
these  various  products.     When  such  Is 
the  case  it  is  a  desirable  practice  for 
several  farmiers  to  co-operate  and  order 
a  full   carload  and  divide  it   so  as  to 
meet     their     individual     needs.       This 
method    of    purchasing    haa   a    special 
advantage,  in  that  It  is  possible  to  get 
carload  rates,  and  It  will  also  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  all  cars  be  loaded  to 
the  maximum  capacity  In  order  that  the 
handling  of  freight  may  be  done  In  the 
most  efficient  manner.     When  shipping 
in  carload  lots  It  Is  also  possible  to  get 
the  feed  In  a  shorter  period  of  time  and 
in  this  way  avoid  the  ctelay  frequently 
ericounfcered  when  small  lot  shipments 
are  made.     Practically  every  farmer  is 
In  a  position  at  this  time  to  detei-mdne 
or  figure  his  needs  In  addition  to  the 
■   grain  produced  upon  the  farm.     If  the 
-needed  feed  Is  ordered  early  It  will  aid 
materially  In  handling  the  situation  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  certainly  will 
also  do  much  to  help  solve  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  which  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  unlees  evesy  effort  is  made 
to  ship  many  products  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  prior  to  the  time  when 
unfavorable   winter  conditions  are  en- 
countered. 

How  to  Prevent  Bots 
Bots    In    the    horse's    stomach    are 
batched  from  the  yellow  eggs  which  are 
laid  by  nit  flies  on  horses'  legs  and  on 
their   throats.     If   the   animal    is   per- 
mltted  to  lick  itself  some  of  the  eggs 
or  the  young   maggots  are  carried  to 
the   mouth,   and  they   later   reach   the 
stomach,  where  they  attach  themselves 
ahd  feed  on  the  food  consumed  by  the 
animal.     T.  J.  Talbert  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  recommends  that 
the  eggs  be  destroyed  before  the  ani- 
mal licks  them  off,  by  rubbing  the  halra 
bearing   the   eggs   llghUy   with    a   rag 
moistened  with  coal  oil. 

Preventing  Colic  in  Horses 
Colic  in  horses  usually  means  Indigefrl 
tlon.     It  may  consist  simply  of  a  fow| 
spasiiiodlc  pains  from  which  the  animal 
quickly  recovers,  or  the  indigestion  may 
terminate  in  Inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
which  oftett  proves  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  L.  S.  Backus, 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
Some  forms  of  indigestion  are  compli- 
cated iiy  bloating,  and  the  Internal  pres- 
sure may  rupture  the  animal's  stomach 
or  cause  it  to  die  of  suffocation. 

Most  cases  of  colic  can  be  prevented 
by  careful  feeding.  Sudden  changes  of 
feed  should  be  avoided.  Also,  feed  In  a 
stage  of  curing,  such  as  new  oats,  newly 
cut  grass  and  new  com.  Is  always  dan- 
gerous for  horses.  Heavy  grain,  such  as 
com,  should  hare  bran  or  oats  added 
to  give  it  greater  bulk  and  render  it 
lighter. 

It  is  a  good  practice  In  feeding  work 
horses  during  hot  summer  months  to 
precede  the  evening  grain  ration  with 
an  allowance  of  hay.  This  gives  the 
animal  time  to  become  somewhat  rested 
and  cooled,  and  the  more  concentrated 
feed  will  be  much  less  likely  to  cause 
Indigestion.  The  drinking  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  cold  water  is  likely  to  chill 
the  Intestines  and  cause  colic. 

The  symptoms  of  colic  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  trouble, 
however.  Is  complex,  and  unless  recovery 
is  rapid  a  veterinarian  should  be  called. 
One  quart  of  raw  Unseed  oil  mixed  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine,  If  given 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  colic,  will  help 
remove  the  undigested  material  from  the 
horse's  bowels  and  thereby  give  relief. 

A   common   method  of  drenching  a 
horse  it  to  pass  a  loop  In  the  sod  of  ft 


rope  around  the  upptfr  Jaw  Just  back  of 
the  incisors.  The  other  end  of  the  rope 
may  then  be  fastened  so  that  the  horse's 
head  will  be-  raised  and  the  medicine, 
when  pourdd  Into  its  mouth,  will  run 
down  Into  the  animal's  throat.  Oil 
should  be  given  sloyly,  a  swallow  at  a 
time;  and  tlpon  any  indication  of  chok- 
Ins;  the  head  must  be  instantly  released, 
as  the  Inhaling  of  oily  preparations  into 
the  lungs  Is  likely  to  cause  pneumonia. 


Lambs  from  Pure  Bred  Ram 

The  sheep  raiser  cannot  afford  to  use 
a  scrub  ram  this  year.  The  difference 
In  the  price  of  the  lambs  which  he 
produces  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
better  ram,  without  considering  the  imr 
provement  and  increased  valu^  of  his 
flock.  The  use  ^f  a  good  sire  at  any 
time  is  one  of  the  recognized  principles 


of   Improving   live  stock.'    This   year 
when    feed    and   labor    are    especially 
high    and    when    future    Improvement 
must  be  considered,  the  advantages  of 
using  a  pure  bred  sire  are  still  greater. 

Probably  there  Is  no  other  class  of 
live  stock  In  which  the  use  of  a  pure 
bred  sire  will  be  manifest  more  quickly 
than  In  aheep.  A  good  •ram  when  used 
on  a  flock  of  grade  ewes  will  usually 
have  greater  ability  to  stamp  his  char- 
acter upon  the  offspring  than  will  the 
ewes.  A  man  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
good  mutton  ram  for  a  small  flock  of 
grade  ewes.  As  the  value  of  the  ewe 
flock  Increases,  a  better  ram  can  be  ol>- 
tained. 

Several  years  ago  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agrlcalture  con- 
ducted an  experiment  to  determine  the 
advantages  from  the  use  of  a  pure  bred 


ram.    One  of  the  most  stitklng  feat):rei| 

of  this  experiment  was  the  differ*  nc«l 

In   the   price  of  the  lambs   produced 

Two  lots  of  17  western  ewes  each  worg 

used  in  this  experiment.  ^The  two  loti 

were  as  nearly  alike  as  was  possible  to  i 

select  them.-  A  scrub  ram  was  used  oa^ 

one  lot,  anil  a  pure  bred  ram  was  use! 

on  the  other.     The  difference  between^ 

the  lambs,  therefore,  could  be  reasoi^^ 

ably  credited  to  the  sires.     The  Iambi  j 

sired   by  the  pure  bred   ram  sold  for 

$7.35   per   100   pounds,   those  sired  L7 

the  scrub  ram  sold  for  |4.50  per  huo. 

dred.    Furthermore,  the  lambs  sired  by 

the    better    ram    averaged    3.5    poundi 

more  per  head  at  three  months  of  aga 

than  the  lambs   sired  by  the  inferior 

ram  averaged  at  four  months  of  age. 

Every  farmer  who  is  a  user  of  the 
silo  is  a  booster  for  the  silo. 
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WHEN  there  is  more  dressed  meat 
on  the  market  than  there  is  con- 
sumer demand  for  it,  meait  and  live 
stock  prices  go  down. 

But  when  the  consumer  demand  for 
meat  is  greater  than  the  supply,  meat 
and  live  stock  prices  go  ufv 

This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  the  law  that  determines  the  prices 
the  producer  gets  for  his  cattle. 
•       ♦    ,  ♦       ♦ 

Between  the  producer  of  live  stock 
on  one  hand  and  the  consumer  of  dressed 
meat  on  the  other  hand  is  the  service  of 
the  packer. 

The  packer  tum^  the  live  stock  into 
dressed  meat  and  by-products  and  then 
distributes  them  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  packer  re- 
ceives for  this  meat  and  by->pi^ucts  he 
'  pays  90  cents,  apifroximately,  for  the 
fattle. 


The  remaining  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
must  pay  for  dressing,  freight  to  mar- 
ket, operation  of  distributing  houses,  and 
in  most  cases  delivery  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  what  is  left  must  come  the 
packer's  profit.  For  Swift  &  Company 
during  1917  this  amounted  to  a  net 
profit  of  K  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  beef. 
On  a// products,  it  was  only  a  little  over 
half  a  cent  per  pound. 

Areasonable  profit  margin  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  packer  to  operate  without 
endangering  the  efiBciency  of  the  business 
and  its  value  to  the  producer  as  a  mar- 
keting agency  for  live  stock.  Complete 
elimination  of  ttiese  profits  would  have 
practically  no  efiect  on  the  farth  prices 
of  live  stock  nor  the  retail  prices  of  meat. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly  co-oper- 
ate in  the  carrying  out  of  any  national 
policy  that  will  tend  to  steady  the  prices 
of  live  stock  and  mest. 


Swift  &  Company ,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wi^  organization  jvith  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  in  New 
York  City,  the  extensive  activities  ef 
the  association  were  reviewed  by  J.  G. 
Watson.  He  urged  more  cc^peration 
amongst  the  breeders,  particularly  In  re- 
gord  to  ^purchasing  tl^e  breed  records, 
etc.  During  the  year  the  work  took  him 
4nto  19  states,  191  meetings  were  at- 
tended. 12  fttate  and  district  fairs,  137 
farms  visited,  69  demonstrations  given 
tnd  literature  was  distributed  in -large 
quantities  and  newspaper  reeding  mat- 
ter furnished  lo  250  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

It  Is  about  one  year  a«:o  since  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  estab- 
llBbcd  the  "Roll  of  Honor"  for  cows  that 
complete  their  regular  advanced  regis- 
ter requirements,  and  in  addition  carry 
a  calf  at  lea^t  265  days  of  ^helr  testing 
period.  .  • 

The  names  and  records  of  the  ten 


age  or  the  high  cost  of  feed.  Breeders 
Mem  more  determined  than  ever  |o 
select  their  breeding  animals  by  pro> 
duction  standards.  A.  change  effected 
In  the  1917  Register  of  Merit  volume 
makes  this  valuable  Information  more 
accessible  than  ever.  The  total  number 
of  'cows  now  having  completed  year's 
test  Is  8990.  Their  average  production 
Is  7842  pounds  of  milk  and  421  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  The  average  percentage 
of   fat   In    these  tests    Is   5.37.     While 

th^re  Is  need  In  these  times  for  close 

« 

cooperation  among  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry,  the  outlook  fi^m  "the 
viewpoint  of  Jersey  breeders  is  deemed 
vtfty   satisfactory. 


A^  a  meeting  of  the  alR>\^  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Swine  Growers' 
Association  held  In  Chicago,  redar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion tor  the  National  Swine  Show  for 
the  years  1918,  1919  and  1920.  The 
leading^coWB  In  each  of  the^  Masses  in  ^ates  fofHhe  1918  sho^  were  fixed  as 


the  Ron  of  Honor  were  first  published 
l»  in  the  July  1,'  1917,*  Issue  of  the  Guem- 
Bey  Breeders'  Journal*  The  list  pub- 
lished In  the  April  15,  1918.  issue  fhows 
that  twenty-one  cows  have  won  places 
in  this  classification  since  the  list  wks 
first  prepared.    During  the  same  period 


September  80th  to  October  5th.  This 
action  was  rftflfiod  and  agreement  with 
Cedar  Rapids  was  signed  by  representa- 
tives on  the  following  day. 


The  ninth  annual  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
gress will  be -held  September   spth  to 


*  APor:Bfd  Hohfht  Twin  Hmifmr,  Supmrbv  Palmyra  3f*l4l,  OwmJ  by  ONvmr  Cabana,  Jr., 
,  Ikw  York,  who  j«  Starting  at  Har  Firat  Fraahtning  to  Mako  m  Ratard  for  Bmttorfat  Protlmetion 


of  time  nine  cows  have  won  places  In 
the  single  letter"  classes.  Six  new 
cowB  hare  been  listed  among  the  ten 
leaders  in  class  BB,  whereaii  in  the  same 
P«rlod  of  time  one  cow  tias  qualified  as 
a  leader  in  Class  B.  FVHir  o»ws  have 
^on  places  among  the  ten  leading  cows 
1q  Class  GG,  whereas  the  list  of  ten 
leading  cows  In  Class -G  remains  un- 
changed. The  average  butter  fat  pro- 
duction of  the  seventy  class  leaders  In 
the  Roll  of  Honor  increased  by  almost 
twenty^ne  pounds  between  July  1,  1917, 
^d  April  1,  1918,  whereas  in  the  same 
P«rlod  of  time  the  average  butter  fat 
production  of  the  seventy  leeders  in  the 
'iQgle  letter  classes  increased  by  less 
than  7V&  pounds.  The  popularity  of 
^  "double  letter^  classes  Is  further 
Rifled  by  the  great  amount  of  later- 
^t  8])own  In  them  as  indicated  by  the 
^rreupondence  passing  through  the 
Cattle  cinb  office.  The  new  class  ap- 
****ls  very  strongly  to  those  breeders 
I*  ^^0  are  dependent  upon  their  herds  for 
^Ir  living. 

Th<'  Register  of  Merit  work,.cooducted 
^y  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
which  was  commenced  In  1903.  hss 
ProTed  the  value  of  year's  tests  of  butr 
^^i*  (at,  and  the  progress  of  the  work 
^Q  thla  department  has  not  yet  been 
Neatly   hampered   by   the   labor  shor^ 


October  6th,  1918,  in  its  permanent  home 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  This  is  the  great 
yearly  eyent  of  the  dairy  Industry  hi  the 
middle  western  states  and  the  1918  show 
promises,  like  ^tch  ef  Its  predecessors, 
to  surpsss  every  prerious  show  as  a 
comprehensive  e3Bf>onent  of  the  great  in- 
dustry it  represents.  ^ 

By  far  the  largest  amount  ever  offered 
in  cash  prizes  for  Shorthorns  will  be 
awarded  at  the  county,  district,  state 
and  national  shows  this  year.  The 
total  offered  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  will  exceed  $60,- 
000  and  as  this  amount  Is  offered  on  the 
basis  o^  |1  appropriated  by  the  associa- 
tion to  every  |2  offered  by  the  fair  and 
show  organizations,  the  combined 
amount  will  approach  $200,000. 

Charles  M.'winslow,  secretary  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, died  on  June  8,  at  Brandon,  Vt. 

Tn  the  passing  of  Mr.  Wlnslow,  A  Tier- 
ioa  loses  one  of  its  pioneer  dairymen. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association, 
organized  in  1875.  and  was  responsible 
for  its  incorporation  in  1886.  He  was 
elected  sepretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
in  1882  and  has  been  annually  re- 
elected for  thirty-five  years. 
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FlU  Your  Silo  Yourself  with  an 
International  Ensilage  Cutter 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES  this  year  on  getting 
your  ensilage  into  the  silo  at  the  right  time. 

The  followiDg  table  shows  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  the  fiv^ 
types  of  International  ensilage  cutters.    There  is,  you  see,  a 
size  for  every  farm.     The  smaller  sizes  will  easily  fill  a  30-ft« 
silo.  The  largest  are  used  to  fill  the  highest  silos  in  the  country. 


Type 


Feed 

Thro^ 
Sizes 


16'x6H' 
14"  X  5H' 

11"  X  5     ' 
9''x3     ' 


Cnteitj 

TOM 

y«r  Hotr 


Power 
Needed 


16— 25: 20-25  H.P. 
12—1615-20     ** 
10—1210-15 

»— 10 

3—  6 


Length 
of  Cut 


Speed 


500—700  K.  P.  M. 
700—800       •* 
800—900       " 
800—900       *• 
800-1000.     " 


All  International  cutters  are  of  the  knife  on  blower  type — 
simplest  and  requiring  least  power.  All  are  eouipped  with  a 
corn  chute  for  feeding  from  the  wagon.  Steady  powy  feed 
insures  even  cutting,  silage  packs  properly  and  keeps.  Tho 
low  speed  at  which  they  run,  and  the  safety  devices  on  tho 
•  machii^s  insure  the  safety  of  the  operator.  The  machinea 
are  complete,  there  are  no  extra  sprockets  or  gears. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  prices  and  full  information  oa 
any  of  the  cutters  listed  al>ove.    Send  for  it  to  tlus  address. 

bternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 


oncAGO 

Chanpioa  D««riac 


UKw»*nkteO 
McConaick 


u 


MOwauk** 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  new  nllo 
before  the  cotji  iiarve*>t.  If  you 
order  a  Uj^aUUIa.  The  Unadilla 
faotorv  Is  the  largest  In  the  EaMt; 
centrally  located  to  facilitate  Hhlp- 
plnn;  amply  mocked  with  the  best 
inaterlalH  in  Upruee,  White  Pint- 
and  Oregon  fir,  to  be  rapidly 
made  up  Into  truatwortby  Uuadllla 
Nllos  of  any  Rise. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and.  tbey  oer- 
taluly  must  be  adTanced  before 
1<'BII,  Protect  your  milk  and  meat 
'm  with  a  Unadilla  HUo. 

Corn  Bllaga  la  tbe 
beet  defense  agalnat 
■oaring  grain  prleee. 

Learn  more  about 
tbe  wonderful 
Unadilla.  Our 
big  1918  Cata- 
log la  free- 
but  Inveetl- 
gateat  once. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

k«0. 
UMdUla.  N.Y. 


prollt 


,•••■■» ''■■■nil 


AB50RBINE 

/"•  lOAnr  MARK  B[G.U.S>AT.  Off 


v^ 

"  1 1         Reduces  Bursal  Enlargement!. 

11     Thickened.  Swollen    TU«ue«, 

m\     Curba,  Filled   Tendons.  Sore- 

W     oeM  from  BruUM  or  Straitii; 

^Y     i^P*  Spavin  Lameneu.  allay*  pain. 

m\    Dbei  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

^^    lay  up  the  horae.     $2.50  a  bottle 

•t  drufffiiti  or  deliTcred.    Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,   for  mankind— an 

tntiteptic  liniment  for  brui»e«,  cuti,  woundi, 

•traini,  painful,  swollen  reina  or  elands.     It 

heals  and  soothes.     $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 

gists  or  poitpaid.     Will  tell  you  inort  if  yoa 

write.     Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

Mf.  F.YOUNQ.  P.  D.  F.,  25  Tsaits tU Spring! •14. llMt« 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  tbe  larg««t  and  tient  mol««fM«  bousM  ia  the 
oouDtry  wants  a  wide-awake  farmer  or  dairyman  lo 
•acta  MCtlon  to  look  after  Ha  bualoeM  In  molaMea  for 
dairy  feed.  Ttoia  la  a  fln«  ctiance  to  make  aome  extra 
money  and  need  not  Interfere  wltb  your  regular  work. 
Write  for  our  prop«i«ltk>B, 
8C«ia  ruomvcn  oc  tis  waiMi  nL^rMi»4.i»ku.  r%. 


haa 
tbouaani 


(Hum 


repLaca.  at 


^  ao  popular  in  ila  firat  thrve  year*  that 

kavabcen  called  lor  lo  replace,  on  t\ieit 

old  towera.  other  makes  of  milbL  aau  to  re 

•mall  coat,  iht  saariaa  of  the  aaijiar . 

Aarmotora,  maiunc  tticm  aau-«l' a.  ^  —  — ^  — .  ■ 

inf.  Itaencloaadmc*^ —  ^^t^wmw^^m\ 

fcaepa  in  tha  oil 

keapa   out   dual 

raia.thaSpUah< 


PWINS. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

I^rge.bealtbT,  prolific.  Bred  anddevelof^d 
under  practical  farming  condltlona.  Foundar 
tlon  atock  always  for  sale.     Addreaa 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

**IAMPSniES'^ 

Moat  any  axe.  free  circu 
lar  Juat  out.  A  Iso  r«Kt«t«r 
ed  Ouerasey  bulls  froai 
tutierculoua  fraa  herd. 
Locust    Lawo    Farm. 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  P.    Lane  Co..  Pa. 

From  a  Uttar  of  12  re^atara*  BBrnKISHIBM^ICNa 
farrowed  Marcb  I.     1  as*  sellinc  tbe  cbolce  ooea  at  a 
price  to  faTor  the  boyer.   .  _    __      .        ^ 
W.  r.  ■cSI'ABmAII,  rvmlaa,  r». 


vcfttinc  trcar   — 
mill  to  pump  In  tna  lichteal 

The  oil  aupply  ia  aenawad  anca  a  jraar.     „   ,     ,      . 

DoubU  Gaaia  ar«  aaad.  each  canyisui  half  tba  load. 

We    make   CMoKaa    Enfinea.   iWpa.     •  ank^ 

Watef   Supply    Cooda    and    Steal    Frame    Sawa. 

Vrili  AUMtTN  9%n  XSH  TmHUi  tt-CWe^i 

NO    DELAY 

We  have  your  Silo  all  ready 
to  tliip*  now 

PhlLADELPHIA, 


C.r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

la   S.  I B^**iT  PHILJK.  PA . 

kJILtUi 

DAISY  FLY  IvILLER   attrarta  and  MUt 


>''.it-V   *i' 


■^  -r 


ill  files.  5Mt  rlMB, 

I  ornKtrrntst.  rOBVCa- 
t«Dt.  rh««p.  Lart*  sll 
jt**tnB  Haa*  of 
I  m«tsl  .esa't  *ptll  or  tip 
loTcr;  will  sot  wail  av 
Itslsra  as  ftkiag . 
leaarsatasa  affactiva. 
Isold  by  daslar*.  or  • 
m%  br   aziKaao   sr*. 

Rid  for  11     BABOLa 
•aaa.  iw  Daiaia 

a*Si»  arssfefya.  I.  f . 
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A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  it  not  confined  to  a  narrow 
field  o(  tervice.  It  does  the  things  you  want  a  tractor 
to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps.  Its  great 
power  and  small  size  enable  it  to  work  satisfactorily  in 
difficult,  awkward  places.  It  worb  efficiently  under 
and  among  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence  comers, 
around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches,  gullies  and 
rough  ground.  * 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface,  it  goes 
durou^  sand,  gravel,  gumbo,  mud  and  evea  wet  day 
fyithout  packing  the  soil. 

The  Clevdand  Tractor  lays  down  its  own  tracks. 
Oawls  on  them,  and  picks  them  up  again  as  it  goe| 
•long — iust'  like  the  famous  war  "tanks.** 

It  does  faster  and  heilef  work  than  was  possible  be- 
foce.     It  pk>ws  3>4  miles  an  hour — eight  to  ten  acres 


a  day— equal    to  the  work  of  thfet  good  men  with 
three  3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditiotts. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  Just  a  tractor. 
With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will  saw,  cut  ensiNge,  pump — 
and  do  the  things  yod*  demand  of  a  stationary  epgine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling  the  manure 
spreader,  for  grading,  dragging  logs  and  pulling  road 
machinery. 

It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and  20 
horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet  with  aH  this  power  the 
complete  machine  weight  less  than  3200  pounds,  and 
can  be  housed  in  less  q>ace  than  is  required  for  a  single 
horse.  '^  . 

Rolkn  H.  White,  the  w^known  engineer,  designed 
the  QleVeland  Tractor.  It  is  built  undef  his  personal 
supervision,  and  is  constructed  for  long  service.  The 
track  sections  are  joined  widi  hardened  steel  pins  which 


have  their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.    Gc 
are  protected  by  dirt  proof  cases  and  are  of  the 
high  quality  as  those  of  the 'best  trucb.    The  Bnest  ms*! 
terials  are  used  throughout.  ' 

Fanning  today  demands  the  most  comprehensive 
machinery  obtainable — machinery  that  i»  useful  in  doing 
many  ditfereat  things — machinery  that  is  adaptable  1o 
widely  varying  conditions. 

H^ousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the  QcclaBO 
Tractor  in  the  present  crisis.  And  the  Qevdaod  ■ 
meeting  the  demands— ^verc  as  they  are — and  al 
making  more  mortey  for  its  owners. 

It  is  truly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things  you  want  s| 
tractor^o  do. 

Nearly  every  farm  can  use  one  or  more  Oevelands  Is  j 
speed  up^  production  and  cut  down  costs.  Write  loda$\ 
for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  nesrMj 
Cleveland  dealer. 


''MlUevcland  Tractor  Cd>* 

19015  Euclid  Ave.  aovelaioid,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Climbing  to  Success  on  a  Whole  County's  Experience 


THB  old  adage,  that  "seeing  is  believing."  has  long 
held  popular  favor  with  country  people.  It  has 
been  all  right  for  us  to  read  about  big  crops,  high  pro- 
ducing cows  and  pure-bred  live  stock,  but  we  have 
alwKys  been  more  convinced  after  we  have  seen  them. 
Unfortunately,  only  a  few  of  us  have  been  able  to 
attend  our  state  colleges  and  other  centers  where 
"better  farming"  demonstrations  have  been  held, 
whiU  the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  second-hand  information.  The  advent  of  the 
automobile,  however,  has  made  it  possible  to  visit 
farms  where  conspicuous  success  has  been  attained 
alcn;;  lines  we  may  be  particularly  interested  in. 
This  has  enabled,  more  of  ua 
to  got  around  and  obtain  a 
broader  view  of  things  in 
general  and  a  better  idea  6f 
our  ultimate  aim  in  particu- 
lar things. 

For  instance,  I  recall  now 
a  party  of  fifty  VWglnla 
farmers  last  year  toured  Lan-  * 
caster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  almost  any  day  now  we 
can  lead  in  the  farm  papers 
of  an  organized  tour  of  horti- 
culturists, poultrymen  or 
market  gafdeners  to  some 
place  in  their  own  or  sur- 
rounding  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  more  about 
their  business.  Even  under 
this  new  plan  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
many  of  the  things  we  might 
learn  from  our  neighbors; 
surely  we  hare  been  overlook- 
ing many  interesting  things 
within  our  own  county.  The 
coming  of  the  farm  bureau 
organizations  in  practically 
every  county,  happily,  haa 
done  much  to  mould  a  county 
•Plrit,  and  the  annual  county 
automobile  tours  hare  done 
much  to  advance  this  work. 
We  in  Delaware  county 
f Pennsylvania)  have  had  two 
*uch  tours,  and  our  last  one, 
lust  a  few  days  ago,  brought 
'orth  many  expressions  of 
surprise  from  those  who  went^ 
on  it.  who  really  had  had  no 
knowledge  what  their  neigh- 
^rs  were  doing. 

It  would  seem  that  our 
•leiRhbors,  who  are  working  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  we  are,  can  teach  us  better  than  men  in  Ik 
distant  part  of  the  country,  who  haye  entirely  dlf- 
'prent  soil,  labor,  marketing  and,  possibly,  climatic— 
due  to  elevation — conditions  to  work  under.  Then," 
®**  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  practices  which  they 
na\e  found  successful  can  be  adapted  any  place,  so 
that  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  from  those  who 
are  using  up-to-date  methods  with  their  work. 

The  first  stop  wo  made  on  our  recent  trip  was  tr 
^'^'it  the  Holstein  herd  of  Oetty  Brothers,  Just  west 
**'  Wawa.  They  have  a  dairy  which  is  ^n  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  short  time  by  the 


^y  STEPHEN  M.  TRIMBLE 

purchase  of  a  few  good  Individuals.  Until  about  ten 
years  ago  they  kept  "Just  cows,"  getting  them  wher- 
ever tlyey  could.  At  that  time  their  father  went  to 
New  York  state  and  purchased  eight  pure-bred  heifers 
as  the  foundation  for  a  new  herd.  Some  of  those 
heifers  are  still  in  profit,  and  Mr.  Oetty  took  great 
pride  in  grouping  one  of  them  and  four  of  her 
daughters,  all  milking,  for  the  benefit  of  the  photog- 
rapher. Thirty-eight  cows,  all  high-class  grades  or 
pure  breds,  are  being  milked  at  present,  and  last  year, 
that  is,  ending  Jul^  1,  1918,  the  herd  gave  251.000 


It  it  mmeh  ffodk*  Ai  EaBtmrn  farmu  whUh  will  ^moUm  thm  •ntrm  mmmt  amJ  wool  n—dmd  to  holp  win  th*  war 

pound*  of  milk.  During  the  last  half  of  this  period 
calvea  to  the  amount  of  $625  were  sold.  No  record 
was  kept  of  these  sales  before  January  1st,  because, 
as  Mr.  Gettrsald.  "We  didn't  have  to  think  about  an 
Income  tax  then,  and  why  should  we?"  The  herd 
during  this  time  averaged  about  7000  pounds  of  milk 
testing  from  3.6  to  4  percent  butterfat.  It  is  hoped 
before  long  that  this  herd- will  average  10,000  pounds 
ot  milk  a  year,  and  everything  Is  being  done  to  attain 
this  result.  With  a  pure-bred  sire,  showing  both 
Komdyke  and  Dekol  blood,  at  the- head  of  the  herd, 
and  a  heavy  corn  crop,  with  big  silos  to  hold  It,  as 
evidence  that  progressive  methods  are  employed..  It 


does    not    seem    unreasonable    to    expect    rapid    im* 
pcovement. 

The  route  to  our  next  stop  lead  past  an  acre  patch 
of  soy  beans,  which  I  had  planted  in  one  end  of  a 
field  on  a  farm  we  had  rented.  It  was  a  very  poor 
field,  and  had  not  been  limed  within  my  knowledge. 
The  seed  was  not  Inoculated,  and  was  merely  sown 
broadcast,  but,  as  the  visitors  could  see,  the  vines 
were  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  high.  I  have  not 
decided  yet  whether  I  will  cut  them  for  hay  or  plow 
them  down  for  a  soil-improving  crop.  In  either  event 
they  will  pay  well  for  the  little  expense  they  have 
been.     I  noticed  the  other  day  an  estimate  from  the 

Pennsylvania   Department   of 
Agriculture    that  •  there    are 
10.000  acres  of  this  valuable 
legume  growing  in  the  state 
this  year.    Of  course,  a  large 
percentage    of    them — 38    per- 
cent.   It    is    said — have    been 
sown  with  other  crops,  but  it 
shows    an    increase    of    2000 
acres  over  last  year  and  tho 
place    which    soy    beans    are 
taking  in  our  farm  operations. 
At  our  party's  next  stop  we 
visited    the     greenhouses     of 
Alban     Harvey    k    Sons,    at 
Brandsrwfne      Summit,      who 
have  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments     in      the      county. 
Only   a  few  years   ago  these 
men     were    doing    all     their 
farming  in  the  open,  but  now 
have  150,000  feet  of  glass  or 
nearly    three    acres    covered. 
They  are  said   to   be   one   of 
the   largest   shippera  of   hot- 
house    tomatoes     and    sweet 
peas  In  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict.     They    generally    have 
40.000  tomato  plants  set,  but 
this  year  they  had  only  9000.  . 
When  wo  were  there,  August 
3d,  four  men  were  busy  pack- 
ing a  half  ton   of   hothouse 
tomatoes   In   15-pound   basket 
lots    for   shipment   on    tbe    3 
o'clock     afternoon     train     to 
Boston,   Mass.     Their  largest 
house   had    in    It    18.000    rose 
bushes  which   had   Just  been 
cut   back    after    the   season's 
crop    had    been    taken    from 
them. 
But    the    Harvey    Brothem 
have  more  than  greenhouses — they  operate  a  250-acr^ 
farm  in  connection  with  them,  and  have  two  dairy 
herds,  so  that  they  will  have  plenty  of  cow  manure 
for  the  roses.    Surely,  one  of  the  lessons  demenst  rated 
at  this  stop  was  adaptability — that  is,  adjusting  our 
methods  to  our  opportunities.     These  men.  located 
within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  saw  a  market 
for  hothouse  products,  and  how  well  they  have  suo- 
ceeded    Is    testified    by    their    shipment    that    day   to 
Boston.     Mr.  Harvey's  convincing  reply  to  a  question 
whether  it  paid  to  ship  tomatoes  that  far  at  this  time 
of  the  year  was:    "If  it  didn't  pay,  we  wouldn't  be 
sbippiag  them." 
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One  of  the  most  striking  demonBtrations  on  the 
trip  was  the  pasture  improvement  on  the  farm  of 
James  F.  Collins,  in  Marple.  He  has  considerable 
pasture  which  is  far  too-  hilly  and  rough  to  plow  and 
because  of  tenant  occupancy  for  a  number  of  years 
had  gradually  grown  worse  Instead  of  better.  For- 
tunately we  do  not  have  many  such  hillside  pastures 
in  our  county,  but  in  my  travels  I  have  seen  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  similar  ones  from  the  car 
window.  Our  county  agent  conceived  ^he  idea  of 
trying  various  treatments  under  actual  farm  condi- 
tions, with  stock  grazing  all  the  time,  on  a  pasture 
of  this  kind,  and  has  carefully  staked  off  six  plats 
of  one-fifth  acre  each  lengthwise  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  The  upper  half  of  all  of  them  was  limed  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  of  burned  lime  to  the  acre,  and 
over  all  of  them  the  following  seed  mixture  was  sown 
at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  acre:  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  7  pounds;  Orchard  grass,  7  pounds;  Red  Top, 
3  pounds,  timothy,  3  pounds,  and  Red  clover,  4  pounds. 
Each  of  the  six  plats  was  treated  different  with 
regard  to  fertilization,  but  it  was  evident  from  the 
looks  of  the  sod  when  we  visited  it  that  the  plat 
which  had  received  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  tons 
to  the  acre,  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  250  pounda 
to  the  acre,  lime  and  seed  was  far  the  best.  White 
clover  was  coming  in  naturally  where  the  manure 
had  been  applied,  and  where  the  seed  mixture  *had 
been  sown  without  fertilization  lack  of  results 
showed  that  it  did  not  pay.  The  plats  were  harrowed 
twice  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  set  to  medium 
depth,  when  the  seed  was  sows,  but  they  were  not 
-    rolled. 

In  these  days  of  high  feeding  costs,  everybody  on 
the  trip  was  especially  interested  in  a  hog  pasture 
demonstration  on  the  farm*  of  Clarke  Thomson,  in 
Marple.  There  four  acres  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
pasture  trial,  aiid  so  far  everything  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  recommendations  given  in  Extension 
Circular  No.  73,  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  were  followed  word  for  word,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  get  a  free  copy  of  it  by  addressing  the 
extension  department.  State  College,  Pa.,  if  you  want 
more  details  than  I  can  give  here.  On  page  281 
(this  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer)  there  is  a 
picture  of  some  of  the  pigs  and  a  shelter. 

The  first  pasture  was  seeded  April  1st  with  1 
bushel  oats,  1  bushel  Canada  field  peas  and  5  pounds 
Dwarf  E^sex  rape,  and  waa  ready  for  use  May  15th. 
The  second  pasture  was  seeded  three  weeks  later 
with  1^/^  bushels  oats  and  5  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape.  The  third  was  seeded  at  the  same  time  as  the 
second  with  12  pounds  of  Red  clover  and  8  pounds 
of  alfalfa.  The  fourth  was  planted  with  corn  and 
6  quarts  of  soy  beans  in  the  rows,  while  5  pounds 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  were  put  on  at  the  last  culti- 
vation of  the  com.  "Wlien  the  corn  is  well  dented — 
and  it  looked  fine  when  we  were  there — it  will  be 
hogged  down.  When  the  pigs  were  changed  from  the 
first  to  the  second  pasture  the  former  was  plowed 
and  seeded  with  10  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 

The  clover  and  alfalfa  pasture  is  expected  to  be  as 
good  next  season  as  it  is  this,  although  each  of  the 
other  lots  must  be  reseeded  next  year.  Planted  as 
it  was  in  the  spring,  the  weeds  made  a  strong  growth 
In  it,  but  after  the  pigs  had  been  in  it  for  a  short 
time  they  were  eaten  off  and  the  legumes  given  a 
full  change  to  grow.  Of  course,  besides  the  forage 
crops,  the  pigs  are  receiving  a  grain  ration  and 
making  good  gains.  At  present  they  are  getting 
fourteen  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  wheat  middlings 
and  one  part  60  percent  tankage.  This  mixture  Is 
being  fed  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  daily  for  each 
100  pounds  live  weight  of  pigs.  When  they  are 
turned  into  the  com,  the  plan  being  followed  calls 
for  feeding  one  pound  daily  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  wheat  middlings  and  one  part  tankage  to  each 
seventy-five  pounds  of  live  weight. 

The  few  facts  which  I  have  put  down  are  not  a 
full  account  of  all  we  saw  on  the  trip.  There  were 
many  other  interesting  things  at  other  stops  which 
» we  made.  I  have  merely  tried  to  give  enough  to 
show  that  a  day  spent  for  such  a  purpose,  even  -in 
these  war  times,  is  well  worth  while.  1  talked  with 
tome  men  that  day  who  said  it  was  the  first  day 
they  had  taken  off  this  season,  but  that  they  were 
mighty  glad  they  had  gone.  The  things  we  saw  could 
Bot  help  giving  us  a  new  Interest  in  our  work  and 
filling  U8  with  a  spirit  to  equal  if  not  surpass  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  our  neighbors.  May  I 
express  the  hope  that  all  this  year's  farm  bureau 
auto  trips  be  as  successful  as  ours. 
PtnniyX'vania. 


The  Ways  of  a  Swallow 

J.  T.  BARTLETT 

SWALLOWS  were  a  nuisance  around  the  barn,  and 
we  kept  them  out  Last  March,  however,  a  win- 
dow high  up  in  an  end  lost  a  single  pane.  Before 
we  got  around  to  replace  it — the  aperture  was  6  inches 
by  8  inches — a  pair  of  swallows  built  a  nest  on  a 
rafter.  The  home  was  complete  and  one  egg  was 
laid  when  we  made  the  discovery.  It  seemed  a  happy 
family,  and  we  left  it  in  peace. 

Those  barn  swallows  have  been  of  golden  worth 
to  me.  Whenever  I  grow  discouraged  from  reverses 
I  go  out  on  the  shed  steps,  where  I  can  see  the  high 
end  window  with  its  lone  empty  frame.  By  and  by 
a  swallow  comes  hurtling  through  the  air,  bound  for 
home.  With  a  high  dive,  or  an  upward  sail,  or  now 
a  sudden  veer,  it  aims  for  its  small  entrance,  and — 
bang!  It  misses,  and  smashes  up  against  a  pane. 
Disconcerted,   it  flutters  for  a  moment,   then   buoy- 


antly sails  away  to  return  a  second  time.  I  hold 
my  breath  as  it  strikes  for  the  hole  at  race-horse 
speed.     Bang!     That  must  have  hurt! 

Wrapped  up  in  the  troubles  of  the  barn  swallow, 
I  begin  to  forget  my  own.  Two  failures!  Will  it 
come  back  strong  again?  How  many  of  us  farm 
folks,  starting  with  blythe  good  cheer,  come  back 
strong  when  we  have  smashed  up  hard,  not  once  but 
twice,  against  the  realities  of  lifd? 

This  little  swallow  is  made  of  the  right  stuff.  No 
warrior,  perhaps,  not  so  handsome  as  many  birds, 
but  it  owns  the  precious  quality  of  perseverance. 
With  a  jaunty  swoop  and  a  hopeful  twitter  it  con- 
tinues to  aim  for  that  hole,  and  eventually  it  makes 
it— on  the  sixth  attempt. 

"The  poor  thing!  Take  out  the  window!"  One 
of  the  women  folks  is  sympathetic. 

"Well,  they  can  nest  in  the  bam,"  I  answer,  "but 
I  don't  change  that  window.  That  sort  of  training 
is  good  for  the  family  of  barn  swallows.  Moreover," 
significantly,  "it  is  good  for  me."  And  I  resume 
discouraging  work  with  fighting  blood  up  and  new 
▼Im. — Colorado. 


Winter  Vetch'— a  Substi- 
tute  for  Criiiison  Clover; 

A.  K.  GRANTHAM 

DURING  late  years  considerable  difficulty  has  be<t] 
experienced  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  Crimaoi] 
clover.    This  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  a  number 
causes,  viz.,   poor  seed,   faulty  preparation  and  fe^] 
tilization  of  the  soil,  drought  at  seeding  time,  etc 
At  present  the  high  price  of  Crimson  clover  seed  ao4i 
the  uncertainty  of  getting  a  stand  will  cause  many 
farmers  to  hesitate  l>efore  seeding.     As  a  substitute 
for   Crimson   clover.   Hairy   or   Winter   vetch  offen 
many  advantages.     Vetch  is  now  selling  at  $12  p«r 
bushel,  and  Delaware-grown   Crimson  olover  at  lis 
to  118  per  bushel. 

Winter  vetch  may  be  seeded  either  in  standing  corn 
or  tomatoes  or  on  specially  prepared  land.  The  seed 
bed  for  vetch  may  be  made  from  wheat  stubble,  after 
early  potatoes,  cannery  peas  or  other  early-maturing 
crops.  The  land  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  ai 
for  Crimson  clover.  It  needs  only  to  be  harrowed 
in  when  following  com  or  tomatoes.  Vetoh  may  b« 
covered  more  deeply  than  Crimson  clover,  which  Ii 
an  advantage  under  dry  conditions. 

If  the  preceding  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  toiuatoei^ 
cannery  peas  and  corn,  have  been  well  fertilized  no 
additional  plant  food  is  needed.  After  wheat  ao 
application  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acn 
is  advisable. 

Vetch  is  a  legume,  deriving  a  large  proportion  of 
its  nitrogen  from  the  air  If  properly  inoculated. 
Hence  the  desirable  bacteria  should  be  introduced 
by  treating  the  seed  with  inoculating  cultures.  These 
may  be  procured  from  various  seed  houses  and  ofhwr 
firms.  The  cultures  are  mixed  with  water,  according 
to  directions,  and  the  seed  sprinkled  and  then  dried. 
in  the  shade. 

The  Tetch  plant  makes  a  rather  slow  growth  at 
first,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  sown  early  enougli 
to  get  well  started  before  winter.  If  seeded  in  com, 
the  period  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August  is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  open,  vetch  may 
be  seeded  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September  on 
the  lighter  soils  of  ihe  state. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  and  the  time  U  '^ 
seeding  will  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  pui^ 
pose  for  which  the  crop  is  grown.  If  grown  for  hay, 
vetch  should  be  sown  with  rye  or  wheat,  preferal>ly 
wheat.  Twenty  pounds  of  vetch  and  three  to  four 
pecks  of  wheat  or  rye  will  give  good  results.  For 
a  cover  crop  or  for  green  manuring  purposes  rye  I» 
sometimes  preferred  to  wheat,  as  it  is  hardier  and  ^ 
less  likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  winter.  Where 
vetch'  is  seeded  with  rye  or  wheat  the  time  of  sowing 
should  be  deferred  until  the  earliest  date  of  wheat 
seeding.  If  vetch  is  seeded  alone  it  is  customary 
to  use  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  land 
has  grown  vetch  previously  a  little  less  seed  is  r» 
quired,  and  may  be  sown  as  early  as  desired. 

Experiments  at  the  Delaware  station  have  shown 
that  a  good  growth  of  vetch  alone  will  produce  by 
the  last  of  November  in  tops  and  roots  as  much  M 
120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  It  was  also  shown 
that  a  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  will  gather  14* 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  the  latter  half  of 
May.  These  tests  point  to  the  value  of  vetch  iot 
soil  improvement  purposes.* 

The  Delaware  station  has  used  with  excellent  r» 
suits  a  mixture  of  three  pecks  of  rye,  fifteen  poundi 
o^  vetch  and  eight  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  for  green 
manuring.  By  the  first  of  May  sufficient  growth  hM 
been  made  to  cover  the  land  thickly  with  a  growt* 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  high. 

Vetch  and  wheat  make  a  very  desirable  hay,  cuV 
ting  from  two  to  thfee  tons  of  cured  hay  per  arra 
The  vetch  and  grain  mixture  may  be  harvested  for 
seed 'if  necessary,  by  allowing  the  crop  to  maturft 
^when  it  may  be  cut  and  threshed  as  ordinary  grala 
*lt  is  important  in  buying  vetch  seed  to  secure  tbt 
winter  variety,  as  the  spring  source  will  not  endur* 
the  winter  in  this  section. 


Have  you  noticed  our  casualty  list  recently?  The 
list  grows  with  the  days,  and  will  grow  the  mort 
quickly  as  the  numiber  of  the  boys  in  action  Increai^ea 
It  makee  you  more  readily  understand,  perhaps,  whf 
the  government  and  those  humanitarian  agen»  if« 
connected  with  war  work  call  Incessantly  for  financial 
support.  Funds  are  needed  to  keep  our  men  equipp** 
to  keep  them  properly  fed,  to  keep  them  cheered  up— 
to  give  them  everything  they  should  have. 
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IjpAll.M  labor  ranks  second  to  none  in  war  work. 

r   No  factory  work  shall  interfere  with  agricul- 

ire"— that  is  the  message  our  government  Is  sending 

It  tluough  the  Four-Minute  Men  and  the  press  in 

effort  to  "mobilize  America's  manpower."     It  will 

good  news  to  farmers  living  near  manufacturing 

id  inilustrial  centers,  many  of  whom  have  suffered 

om  the  raids   of   the    factories    upon   their   farm 

|elp,  that  the  government  is  making  a  determined 

fort  to  stop  this  scrambling  for  labor  and  to  protect 

;rru^>rs  from  these  depredations. 

Employer  and  employee  alike  are  appealed  to  for 

uuselflsh  co-operation  which  will  make  America's 

idu.strial  and  agricultural  manpower  effective — and 

|t  needs  must  be  efficient,  in  view  of  the  reduction  in 

lumhe-  s.  due  to  the  calling  to  the  colors  of  our  young 

len,  it  we  are  to  win  the  war.    Employers  are  asked 

|o  secure  their  help  through  the  United  States  Em« 

Jloyment    Service    and    to    stop    preying    on    their 

leighbors  where  labor  is  concerned.     Employees  are 

'ged  to  work  a  full  day,  every  day,  and  stick  to  their 

•resent  jobs,  wherever  and  whatever  they  are,  until 

»ey  are  aaked  by  the  government  (not  some  other 

iployor)  to  make  a  change. 

The  plan  is  gradually  to  draw  men  from  the  less 

lontial  industries  to  fill  the  needs  of  war  work — not 

draw  from  one  essential  to  help  another — and  it 

therefore  gratifying  to  note  that  the  government 

icknow ledges  that  "farm  labor  ranks  second  to  none 

^ar  work,"  and  is  therefore  to  receive  the  protec- 

[lon  it  deserves. 

Tho  Agricultural,  Labor  and  Post  Office  Departments 

Jfe  CO  operating  in  this  work.     The  Department  of 

iriiulture  is  to  ascertain   where,   how   much  and 

hat  icinds  of  farm  labor  are  needed,  andUhe  Depart- 

'^nt  of  LAbor  is  to  assist  In  obtaining  the  n*en  to 

»«et  the  need.     Postmasters  In   rural   communities 

Id  rural  carriers  are  to  act  as  labor  agents  for  the 

United  States  Employment  Service  in  collecting  data 

"^d  receiving  applications  from  farmers   who  need 

^"OJ^  or  laborers  who  seek  positions  on  farm*— this 

•'ind   these   applications   to   be   handled   by   the 

'trict  ofnce  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Sometimes  u  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  while 

[«  were  being  asked  to  produce  more  food  the  task 

~  IJeen  made  well  nigh  impossible  by  blindness  as 

the  requisites  to  food  production  on  the  part  of 

'08e  who  cried .  loudest   for   "tood— and   still   more 

'<i       Farmers  have  mp«ny  hard  problems,  in  the 

"^Ing  of  which  in  this  crisis,  we  believe — since  the 

"■mer's  place  in  the  economic  structure  is  at  its  very 

'undation— they   are  entitled   to  government  help; 

^a  the  very  greatest  of  these  U  the  labor  problem. 

'^  'act,  therefore,  that  the  new  program  for  the 

'ohillzing  of  manpower"  acknowledges  the  farmer's 

itms  as  "second  to  none,"  an*  evinces  a  determina- 

>°  to  protect  and  help  him  In  keeping  the  labor 


he  already  has  and  securing  more  when  needed,  is 
not  only  gratifying,  but  is,  we  believe,  a  distinct  and 
material  step  toward  winning  the  war. 

If  now  we  can  have  a  little  more  help  in  the 
problems  of  the  transportation  and  economic  mar- 
keting of  our  products  our  burdens  will  be  lightened 
and  the  danger  of  a  food  shortage  will  be  minimized. 

Edward  T.  Walkeju 

The  Kaiser  don't  like  our  W.  S.  S.  campaign. 

Silage  vs.  Seaweed  to  Win  the  War 

ON  our  travels  through  the  wonderful  dairy  sec* 
tions   surrounding   Philadelphia,   and   observing 
the  magnificent  fields  of  green  corn  growing  for  the 
silos,   our   thoughts   turn   to    the   critical   conditions 
which  the  farmers  in  France,  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  northern  neutrals  have  to  contend  with  to  get 
feeding  stuffs  for  their  live  stock.     From  informa- 
tion which  we  have  received  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  our  plenteous 
supply  or  fail  to  use  it  to  the  beet  possible  advan- 
tage.    Seaweed  of  various  sorts  is  the  most  common 
substitute,  and  experiments  conducted  in  France,  with 
one  particular  variety,  have  shown  that  three  pounds 
of  It  for  horses  are  equal  to  four  pounds  of  oats, 
of  which  there  is  an  especial  shortage.    Acorns,  horse 
chestnuts  and  seeds  of  forest  trees  are  all  being  used, 
after  careful  Investigational  work  has  been  made  by 
the  French  gbvernment.     Germany  has  had  to  find 
still  other  substitutes,  and  Is  now  using  heather,  the 
foliage,  twigs  and  young  shoots   of  trees,  and,  per- 
haps  the   strangest    of    all,   cockchafers — a   kind   of 
beetle,   which   is  being  collected  by  the  school  chil- 
dren.   Pine  and  fir  needles  have  been  usA  in  Sweden, 
potato    tops    in    Norway,    and    in    Austria-Hungary 
stinging  nettles  were  being  resorted  to  last  January. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  our  American  farmers  being 
put  to  the  necessity  of  using  such  things  for  stock 
feeding,   but  it   does  give   us  some   Idea  of  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  war  and  what  these  people  are 
doing  in  this  struggle  for  victory.    Does  it  not  make 
our  work  and  our  hearts   lighter,   though,   to  know 
what  a  part  we  can  take,  with  our  full  barns,  silos 
and  granaries,  when  the  winter  feeding  season  starts, 
to  bring  complete  victory  to  the  forces  Ighting  for 
democratic  liberty?  ^ 

W.  8.  S.  are  not  for  children  only;  tverylody  must  J>uy 

The  Horse  is  Still  Man*s  Staunch  Frien* 

AMERICAN  farmers  are  known  far  and  wide  as 
l>eing  the  largest  food  producers,  per  man,  of 
any  In  the  world.  Possibly  more  credit  must  be 
given  to  our  horses  for  this  fact  than  to  any  other 
factor.  It  has  been  our  ability  to  have  sufficient 
horsepower  to  handle  the  modern  fafm  implements 
that  has  kept  us  in  the  froAt  line.  As  manpower 
diminishes,  the  demand  for  horsepower  increases, 
and  we  are  living  today  In  a  "heavy  horse"  farm 
age.  No  longer  do  we  find  the  1000  to  1400-pouud 
horses  the  ones  most  In  demand.  They  are  going 
the  way  of  the  flail  and  the  spinning-wheel,  while 
draft  horses  with  sulky  plows  and  double-acting 
cutaways  are  taking  their  place.  The  tractor  and 
-  the  automobile  are  supplementing  rather  than  sup* 
planting  horses,  and  raise  the  call  for  more  and 
better  draft  animal*. 

The  tendency  to  devote  all  attention  to  grain  and 
meat  production  has  prevented  a  proper  recognition 
of  horsepower  needs  and  is  bound  to  reflect  Itself 
in  the  future.  Our  friends  In  the  West  and  the  com 
belt,  who  raise  the  horses  for  u»— to  their  advantage 
and  our  loss — have  already  seen  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  and  will  be  In  a  position  three  years  from 
now  to  supply  the  great  demand  which  is  bound  to 
come.  The  question  Is:  Why  can't  we  arrange  io 
capture  some  of  that  "easy  money"  In  the  future? 
Two  or  three  of  the  right  kind  of  colts  coming  along 
w4th  other  young  stock  in  the  pasture  are  good 
things  to  own.  The  breeder  who  looks  beyond  his 
own  community  and  immediate  needs  is  generally  the 
man  who  succeeds. 

Roldien  give  their  livet;  toill  you  lend  your  iavingst 

"The  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Cradle—" 

HAVE  you  stopped  to  consider  what  Red  Cross  and 
Liberty  bond  work  has  done  and  will  continue  to 
do  for  farm  women?  For  one  thing.  It  has  brought 
them  into  close  touch  with  the  women  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  showing  them  that  each  has  about  the 
same  qualities  and  as  many  problems  to  meet  as  the 
other.  It  has  also  given  many  wonaen  their  flrst 
!■  sight  Into  orgaoisatton  work,  which  cannot  fall  to 


t>6  reflected  in  their  future  activities,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  town.  While  the  grange  and  church 
have  afforded  some  opportunities  for  country  women 
to  meet  on  a  commoff  ground  and  discuss  common 
problems,  neither  of  them  appeals  to  the  individual 
the  way  war  work  does  when  it  comes  to  the  relief 
of  the  suffering.  Surely  this  meeting  together  for 
a  common  causo  would  do  any  of  us  a  lot  of  lasting 
good.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  Interesting  to 
notice  what  the  woman's  committee  for  the  third 
Liberty  loan  did  in  Perinsylvania.  The  state  chair* 
man  had  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  raise 
$100,000,000  during  the  four  weeks'  campaign,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  when  the  final  report 
showed  1135,736,580  from  609,716  subscribers.  This 
work  was  done  lay  the  women,  for  the  government, 
with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $22,000,  although 
100,000  women  throughout  the  state  were  actively 
engaged  in  it.  Complete  organization  had  been  per- 
fected in  sixty  out  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  in 
the  state,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  counties  will  be 
organized  for  the  fourth  loan  campaign,  from  Sep* 
teYnber  28th  to  October  19th.  laking  the  four  agrl* 
cultural  counties  of  Chester,  Bradford.  I^-ancaster  and 
York,  the  records  show  that  the  women  secured  32.8, 
21.7,  21.2  and  12.8  percent  of  the  total  subscriptions 
in  these  counties. 

Taking  all  in  all,  how  could  we  hope  to  win  this 
war  without  the  wonderful  aid  which  the  women  are 
giving  in  every  possible  way?  Who  of  us  mere  men 
will  dare  to  stand  out  against  equal  suffrage  when  it 
again  l)ecomes  an  issue,  after  we  have  successfully 
finished  the  present  task  of  winning  the  war? 

Buying  W.  S.  8.  is  a  direct  way  to  help. 

Early  Plowing  but  Not  Early  Planting 

IT  has  always  been  the  case  that  the  man  who  takes 
time  to  study  the  "why  "  of  things  succeeds  over 
his  neighbor  who  thinks  little  about  causes  and  sees 
only  results.  Just  now,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  our  preparation  fer  the  Liberty  wheat  crop 
of  1919,  and  so  much  will  depend  upon  the  harvest, 
we  are  really  bound  in  honor  to  give  heed  to  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  studied  out  for  us. 
In  most  winter  wheat  sections  early  plowing  gives 
increased  yields,  e8i>ecially  where  the  crop  is  to 
follow  wheat,  a  green  manure  crop,  corn  or  other 
tilled  crop.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  early 
planting  does  not  always  mean  more  wheat.  Such 
a  practice  gives  the  Hessian  fly  a  chance  to  lay  the 
eggs  which  are  later  the  cause  of  serious  losses  to 
the  wheat  crop.  Scientists  have  carefully  studied 
the  life  history  of  the  Heesian  fly.  and  can  tell  us 
practically  the  exact  date  to  plant  the  seed  when  all 
danger  from  the  pest  will  be  over.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  wheat  planted  about  October  Ist 
win  have  the  best  chance  of  making  a  full  crop, 
while  the  further  north  one  goes,  the  earlier  the 
seed  can  safely  be  sown.  Those  living  south  of 
Philadelphia  will  get  best  resufts  by  delaying  plant- 
ing until  later.  There  Is  an  approximate  time  for 
each  section  when  the  wheat  can  be  planted  to  escape 
the  fly  and  still  have  the  beneflt  of  the  greatest 
growth  before  winter.  This  date  must  be  learned 
from  experience,  however;  It  will  not  be  found  In 
the  almanac.  There  are  many  ways  of  finding  out 
the  best  time  to  plant,  and  It  is  not  only  the  wise 
man,  but  the  patriotic  one,  who  this  year  misses  no 
detail  In  arranging  for  a  record  crop  in  1919. 

Save  xcith  the  eagerness  that  your  neighbor  fights. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Beekeepers  will  be  InUrested  In  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  961,  "Transferring  Bees  to  Modem 
Hives."  Probably  one-third  of  all  the  bees  in  the 
United  States  are  In  hives  without  movable  combs, 
and  this  bulletin  was  prepared  to  show  the  proper 
way  of  transferring  such  bees  into  modem  hivee. 
It  Is  illustrated,  and  has  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
publications  whirh  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  forMlstrlbution  relating  to  bees. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  978.  "Handling  Barnyard 
Manure  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania."  tells  how  this  Im* 
portant  work  was  actually  done  on  ten  Chester  rounty 
fPa.)  farms  which  have  an  average  corn  yield  of 
85  bushels  an  acre.  It  also  gives  a  summary  of  the 
operations  on  each  of  these  farms,  and  is  especially 
interesting  to  anyone  who  wants  to  improve  their 
system  of  farm  management. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  t»e  slv 
talned  free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Dei>sit> 
meat  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Rejuvenating  Old  Fruit  Trees 

M.   G.   FEINT 

Any  tree  that  has  ever  borne  a  worthy 
fruit  le  worth  attention  when^t  begins 
to  show  signs  of  age.  Slackoned  growth, 
(lead  wood,  scaly,  mossed  over  limbs 
and  several  years  of  no  fruit  production 
are  all  signs  of  age  and  decay.  Of 
course,  pruning  of  suckers  and  dead 
wood  always  -helps  in  such  conditions 
and  these  are  the  first  things  to  be  re- 
resorted  to.  But  this  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  best  results.  A  few  applica- 
tions of  dormant  spray  is  alv/ays  a 
great  help.  But  even  without  t^gt  I 
have  secured  fine  results. 

A  few  plum  trees  in  a  hen  yard  were 
beginning  to  show  old  age.  The  hens 
had  burrowed  about  the  roots,  exposing 
them  to  the  air.  These  were  covered 
up  and  a  flat  framework  of  old  boards 
was  nailed  about  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  prevent  further  wallowing  of  the 
hens.  This  alone  helped  remarkably. 
Another  phrm  tree  that  was  nearly  dead 
and  had  not  borne^  in  years  had  a  p)le 
of  sods  and  weeds  thrown  about  its  base. 
It  put  out  a  lively  growth  that  year 
and  the  next  year  bore  a  heavy  crop  of 
fine  fruit.  At  this  time  of  year  a  €od 
mulch,  or  a  big  bunch  of  hay  or  straw, 
would  be  of  vast  help  to  such  trees. 
But  do  not  risk  applying  a  lot  of  manure 
so  late  in  the  year.  It  would  force  new 
growth  that  would  not  mature  suffi- 
ciently before  cold  weather,  resulting  in 
winter  killing.  Piling  straw  manure 
about  the  tree  will  do  in  early  spring, 
but  not  late  in  the  season. 

An  old  pear  tree  that  had  lost  nearly 
its  entire  tdb  by  decay  was  pruned 
severely,  and  mulched  with  straw  the 
first  year,  renewing  the  straw  with 
manure  the  next  spring.  A  fine  new 
growth  was  obtained  that  last  year 
PT0<^uced  finer  Clapp's  Favorite  pears 
than  any  I  saw  at  the  fairs.  But  the 
high  winds  this  spring  broke  off  the 
main  top  and  I  reluctantly  burned  the 
healthy  new  growth  thus  destroyed.  I 
decided  never  In  future  to  omit  bracing 
or  chaining  the  new  branches  thrown 
out  by  old  tops,  as  otherwise  they  are 
sure  to  come  to  grief  as  the  old  wood  Is 
not  a  strong  support  for  the  new  growth. 


Sun-Scald  of  Tomatoes 
The  scorching  hoi  sun  frequently 
scalds  the  exposed  tomato  fruits,  espe- 
cially when  the  soil  is  dry  and  the 
foliage  is  weak.  The  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural -eollege  suggests  that  sun-scald 
may  be  easily  prevented  on  small 
plantings  ,  by  covering  the  exposed 
fruits  with  a  small  amount  of  hay, 
straw,  weeds,  lawn  clippings  or  paper. 
A  very  light  covering  is  sufficient  to 
save  the  tomatoes,  while  a  heavy  cover- 
Ing  makes  it  inconvenient  to  find  the 
fruit  when  It  ripens. 


tlon  against  mice  must  be  provided  to 
make  the  mulch  treatment  successful, 
otherwise  It  is  impracticable. 

The  necessary  ^muich  can  be  obtained 
in  the  younger  orchardft  by  growing 
alfalfa  between  the  rows.  This  method 
has  proved  very  successful  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  first  ten  years,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  for  at  least  ten  more.  Any 
plant  material,  such  aa  swamp  grass, 
damaged  straw  or  hay,  or  even  finely 
chipped  brush  and  limbs  obtained  in  the 
prunlnge,  may  be  used  for  the  mulch. 

Among  the  annual  cover-crops,  hairy 
vetch,  soy  beans,  oats  and  Canada  peas, 
buckwheat  and  millet  are  now  showing 
the  best  results,  in  the  order  named. 


South  Jersey  Sweet  Potatoes 

While  New  Jersey  normall5r  produces 
about  3,000,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
per  year,  this  season's  crop  is  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  yield  will  be  many  thousands  of 
bushels  short.  The  weather  has  been 
against  the  best  development  of  the 
growing  crop;  the  supply  of  potash  is 
deficient;  insects  have  been  unusually 
active,  and  the  stem  rot,  also  known  as 
field  rot,  or  yellows,  has  destroyed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  vines. 

The  stem  rot  is  usually  the  most  de- 
structive disease  of  swpet  potatoes. 
Usually  it  is  carried  to  the  field  in  in- 
fected plants,  and  after  it  gets  into  the 
soil  it  will  infect  clean  plants  which 
may  be  planted  there  during  the  next 
few  years.  It  Is  therefore  especially 
necessary  that  infection  be  avoided  in 
the  seed  bed  if  the  grower  hopes  to  grad- 
ually get  it  out  of  his  soil.  The  infected 
vines  produce  mediumrsized  potatoes, 
and  these  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  chosen  for  seed  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vegetable  growing  specialist 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  AgrlculAral 
College,  most  of  the  infection  can  be 
avoided  by  selecting  the  seed  in  the  field 
at  digging  timl.  When  the  vine  is  split, 
a  bright  green  color  Indicates  freedom 
froip  disease,  while  brownness  inside  of 
the  stem  Indicates  Infection  with  stem 
rot.  The  selection  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  plants  are  hit  by  frost,  for  this 
has  a  tendency  to  darken  the  Interior 
of  the  vines  and  makes  accurate  selec- 
tion  work  impossible. 


Mulch  for  Orchard  Trees 

Experiments  involving  the  four  prin- 
cipal orchard  cultural  methods — tillage, 
tillage  and  cover-crops,  sod-mulch,  and 
sod — have  been  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  since  1907. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that  in 
the  al>6ence  of  fertilization  the  mulch 
method  gives  the  largest  growth  and 
most  fruit  in  young  apple  orchards, 
^hlle  the  tillage  and  cover-crop  method 
has  done  slightly  better  in  mature  ap- 
ple orchards.  Where  proper  fertiliza- 
tion le  added,  however,  the  mulch  treat, 
ment  has  generally  proved  equal  or 
superior  to  any  other. 

The  mulch  treatment  requires  lees 
labor  than  tillage,  which  la  especially 
iBportaat   just  sow.     Efficient   protect 


Thresh  the  Odds  and  Ends 
Probably  more  grain  Is  wasted  at 
threshing  time  from  failure  to  clean  up 
at  the  end  of  a  setting  than  from  any 
other  single  cause.  Just  as  much  care 
should  be  taken  in  cleaning  up  ^1  the 
unthreshed  straw  and  loose  grain  that 
has  accumulated  around  the  machine 
as  is  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  job. 
Ehren  with  the  best  of  care  a  consider- 
able amount  of  unthreshed  straw  will 
accumulate  around  the  feeder  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  work.  If  the  straw  is 
very  dry,  considerable  grain  will  shat- 
ter from  the  heads  as  it  Is  being  pitched 
from  the  wagons  or  stacks  on  to  the 
feeder.  Small  piles  of  chaff  and  straw 
which  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  will  accumulate  at  various  other 
places  around  the  machine,  and  the  ma- 
chine should  not  be  stopped  at  the  end 
of  the  job  until  all  this  is  pitched  into 
the  cylinder  and  carefully  rethreshed. 
Of  course,  the  careless  thresherman 
or  farmer  may  say  that  the  chickens  or 
pigs  will  clean  up  whatever  Is  left  In 
this  manner,  but  practically  it  Is  a  total 
loss,  and  any  machine  which  is  operated 
carelessly  In  this  respect  wastes  a  large 
amount  of  grain  in  a  single  season. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  991,  "The  Efficient 
Operation  of  Threshing  Machines," 
gives  many  goo4  suggestions  for  saving 
more  of  tbis  years  wheat  crop. 


Combatting  Flea-Beetles  • 
While  the  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are 
but  a  few  inches  high,  they  are  often 
attacked  by  myriads  of  small  black 
beetles,  which,  from  the  habit  of 
making  long,  quick  jumps  when  dis- 
turbed, are  known  as  flea-beetles  They 
riddle  the  foliage  with  little  holes,  and 
frequently  kill  the  little  plants.  The 
most  common  flea-beetle  is  one-sixteenth 
inch  long  and  jet  black.  Bordeaux  mix. 
ture  acts  as  an  excellent  repellant 
against  these  little  beetles.  Dusts  of 
nearly  any  kind»  such  as  air-slaked 
lime,  wood  ashes  or  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  mixed  with  sulfur,  are  all  help- 
ful in  driving  Insects  away.  'An  arsen- 
ical  poison  is  frequently  used  with  the 
Bordeaux   mixture  to  kill  potato  ^ugs. 


/^ 


What  We  Are  Asked 

SaTinv  Beet  Seed. — MiBS  M.  A.  C, 
Penna..  writes  us:  "In  the  spring  I  planted 
some  very  large  mangel  beets  for  seed,  and 
tbey  nuw  are  Dlessomlng  and  going  to  seed. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
them  In  order  to  get  the  seed  In  the  best 
shape?     Do  I   tie  toem  up  or  bag  them?" 

Let  the  flower  stalks  of  the  beets 
fully  mature  the  seed,  but  do  not  let 
them  stand  till  entirely  dry.  Cut  at 
maturity  and  cure  under  cover  on  a 
platform  or  sheet  to  save  the  loose  seed, 
when  dry.  the  seed  is  easily  beaten  out 
and  the  light  chaff  winnowed  out  in  a 
breeze.  The  seed  can  then  be  kept  in 
flour  sacks.  W.  F.  M. 


_  w 

Mr.  Wheat  Grower- 


Plan  eflrly  for  fall  seeding 
• — carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed— arrange  for  fertilizer 
— •oto  good  •««<#  whmat 
ofthm  right  varimty — •010 

noffman's 
Seed  Whear 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
'ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 
rtiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
'  taken  to  be  sown, 

pEight  vaHttima—amooth  and 
.bearded  sortt^graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  frmm  of  rym, 
€oehl90  garlicm  cA««a»  amur. 

Shown  beic  it  the  hmad  of 
'  'Lmap  'a  Prolific ' '  varimty— 

rieldiog    35    to    46    buihelt    per 

acre. 

S€«d  mu»t  pl*a»»  you.   Sold 

on  monmy  bach  plan.  Co»t» 
I  vmry  liftlm  per  aerm  to  chance 
[to  "Hoflman'i  Seed." 

**Koffman's  Wheat  Book" 

Detcribc*  varietiet  —  offer*  other 
farm  teedt.  It  U  free  — with 
nmplet — if  TOO  tell  where  yoo  law 
this  offtt.     Writm  for  it  today, 

A.H.HOFFll«AN,Iiic 

LaaaisviOc  LaMsatar  Ce.,  f  ^ 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus-lncredsesYieid 


Fall  Wheat 

Greatly  faiereased  in  yield 
by  ase  of  fwherliei  iMa* 
^^Mmiert.     One    farmer 


'write*:  **30<  Increased 
yield  over  bam  manure  on 
wom>outland."  Dropped 
With  fertiliser  attach- 
ment. Rich  In  nitroffcn. 
phosphoiie  acid  and  pot- 

■•b     Also  adds  honrae.    For  hll  field,  crops  and 

Ibeadowe.    Wonderfal 

Dstche*.  ImwiM.  •mall  ffoHi 

fteriliBedbyhMttoklllBllacmieend         „ 

bad  and  pot  irtto  Mcka  for  aaay  handling,  writ*  for  prieea 

MTIIML  OMM  00- 635  MVafT.. 


,AI5EFlEni5HCIAHTRiBBII5 


nonras.  ror  an  dcki  crop*  ana 
lerfal  rcanlta  on  aardene.  truck 
til  ffoHa.  «te.  9hm»^oH—4  Br— <  to 
>  kill  all  acme  end  wecdaceda.  Palver- 


AMP 


HARES 


Nl  It.  We  pay  17.00  per  pair  & 
sxpreee  Chargres   for  all  you 

1-  m-  i^^^^H  ntlee  from  our  stock.  Contract 
*    ^^^^V  A  f uU  instnictions  for  taoueinir 
^K^Km  feedlna,     breeding,   ehippina. 
eto.,10o.   Nothing  free. 
HMTIir  lANITtf,  14.  JAMAMA,  I.T. 


Bvnrs  mmm  ■■m.ciiaM  habbsi  snc  color. 

ISJe  prr  pair;  til. 00  prr  trio  for  breeder*  •  aad  4 
month*  oM  M.M  vft  Mir.  |8.W  per  trto. 
i.  B.  UlhULSk.  144  BUce  AT*..  Waf  aeetere.  Fa. 
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FOR 
WINTER 
WHEAT 

Berg's  Bone  and  Meat  ii 

pure,  Hue  ground  bone  and 
animal  fleshings  and  tankage 
It   costs  no  more  for  bagt 
freiglit,  freight  handlinf^sandl 
spreading  — yet    it    enrichei 
the  soil,  increases  the  yield  | 
and  improves  exhausted  fandi 
as  no  other  fertilizer  does. 

4%  Ammonia 
17%  Photphoric  Acid 

Winter  Wheat 
like  this 

will  prove  that  Berg's  Bon« 
and  Meat  assures  better  root 
growth  now  and  more  plenti- 
ful stimulant  when  the  wheat 
is  heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  ltt73 

Ontario  SI.  near  Delaware  RWcr 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Dealers  and  Agents  wanted  In  lu- 
occupied  lerrlt«r\ . 

Cct  our  proposition  A. 


Bone  &  Meat, 

Fer»tillzer 


Ennches  the  soil    Increosas  the  profib 


IT  means  more  potatoes  tnd  in  better 
condition  with  a  considerable  savins 
in  labor.  Farqubar  diirsers  arc  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  bard,  continuous 
usage.  Tbey  dig  clean  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

Elevator  Digaer  illustrated  shore  is 
built  in  three  sizes  with  special  equip- 
ment to  suit  different  soils.  Engin* 
drive  on  large  digger  if  desired.  The 
No.  1  Elevator  baa  paid  for  itiself  in  one 
season  on  four  acres  of  potatoes  for 
some  users. 

Our  "Success  Jr."  is  the  peer  of  plow 
diggers.  Gets  more  potatoes  in  one 
time  over  the  row  than  a  turn  plow  in 
three  trips.  Price  so  low  that  it  is  in 
reach  of  the  smsllest  grower.  The 
"out  Edge"  for  those  who  desire  a 
more  elaborate  Walldng  Digger. 

Special  catalogue  jriving  full  particu- 
lars of  the  different  Farqubar  Diggers 
sent  free  on  request.    Write  us  today. 

A.  B.  FABQUBAH  CO..  Utf. 
Stf        ^^^M.^      York.  Pa 


WILD  GINSEN 

I  will  pay  blgbMt  market  price*  for  Wild  ani  * ", 
▼atwl  GiMens.  ••«)  Gold»o  8mI  root*.  I  buy  do  o" 
kiBd*.  WtU4for  out,tatu,n»  It  uriU  pay  you  to  »AV  •• 


What  Ohio  Tells  Us  About  Wheat 


poy  v«t' 
147  Wees  t4«» 


The  work  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, for  a  number  of  years  improvtng 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  wheat 
grown  In  that  state,  has  received  recog- 
nition throughout  the  United  States  and 
has  been  carefully  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  by  wheat  raisers  in  the 
East.  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  great 
cry  Is  for  more  wheat,  it 'might  be  well 
to  consider  some  of  the  thinoi  they  have 
discovered. 

Manure  reinforced  with  either  acid 
phosphate  or  raw  phosphate  rock  may 
be  the  only  plant  food  added  to  wheat 
following  corn  this  year,  according  to 
the  specialists,  since  increased  yields 
have  far  mtfVe  than  paid  for  this  fer> 
tUizer  in  experimental  test's. 

Wheat  seeding  is  hurried  after  the 
rem  crop  is  cut  in  a  three-year  com* 
wheat-clover  rotation.  After  the  wheat 
is  seeded,  fertilizers  may  be  added.  A 
few  tons  of  manure  per  acre  may  be 
applied,  if  available.  With  It  should  be 
mixed  raw  phosphate  rock  or  acid 
phosphate. 

Manure  alone  has  had  a  value  of  $3.65 
a  ton  In  increasing  «rop  yields  in  such 
a  rotation  for  seventeen  years  at 
Wooster.  This  value  has  risen  to  $4.48 
by  the  addition  of  forty  pounds  of  raw 
phosphate  rock  to  each  ton  of  manure, 
and  to  $5.41  by  the  use  of  a  like  quan- 
tity of  acid  phosphate. 

If  raw  phosphate  rook  is  used,  some 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
manure,  will  make  it  more  effective. 
^'Iho  decomposition  of  the  manure  in- 
creases the  availability  of  the  phos- 
l>horus  in  the  fertilizer. 

BEST   TIELDINO  VARIETIES  ^ 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  has  been  the 
highest  yielding  variety  for  eighteen 
ypars  at  the  experiment  station.  Nig- 
ger, Poole,  Gypsy,  Valley,  Harvest  King, 
Mealy,  Gold  Coin,  Hickman  and  Nixon 
have  ranked  below  it  in  the  order  given. 
.  These  varieties  have  all  yielded  more 
than  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Portage,  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  Gold 
Coin,  Gladden,  Trumbull,  Early  Red 
( lawson,  Harvest  King,  Red  Wave, 
Hiekman  and  Poole  have  been  highest 
in  yield  for  the  last  eight  years.  Yields 
of  thirty-six  bushels  to  the  acre  in  this 
period  have  been  harvested  from  all 
tliese  varieties. 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  and  Gold  Coin 
aic  white  wheats,  and  in  milling  make 
an  unsatisfactory  flour.  Bread  from 
tltese  varieties  is  inferior  In  color  and 
texture. 

VALUE  or  TLEAN   SEED 

('leaning  seed  wheat  to  remove  weed 
fi'eiis,  broken  and  badly  shrunken  ker- 
nels and  bits  of  straw  will  aid  in  rais- 
in K  wheat  yields,  but  repeated  cleanings 
hi  a  fanning  mill  have  proved  unneces- 
saiy.  Competition  with  weeds  will  be 
Paitly  eliminated  and  drilling  will  be 
more  uniform  if  the  seed  wheat  is 
cleaned  once. 

The  removal  of  small  grains  that  are 
plump  and  bright  has  not  resulted  in 
larger  yields  in  tests  extending  for  eight 
ypars,  when  such  separatioa^has  been 
>nade  by  machine.  Especially  large 
•<ernel8  have  yielded  no  more  than  the 
'inscreened  grade  in  which  no  separar 
<>on  was  made. 

flNDIXO    LAND    FOR    MORE    WHEAT 

The  Statistics  of  crop  production  in 
'^>hio  show  that  about  6,250.000  acres  are 
annually  given  to  the  three  principal 
<rop8,  com,  wheat  and  oats.  During 
the  twenty  years  1880  to  1899,  2»500,000 
a^res  were  given  to  wheat,  2,750,1)00 
acres  to  corn  and  1.000.000  acres  to 
oats,  but  since  that  period  there  has 
^^^  a  shifting  from  wheat  to  oaU  and 
^orn.  and  during  the  five  years  1912  to 
1916  the  area  given  to  wheat  has  been 


redtrced  by  867,000  acres,  while  that 
given  to  corn  had  been  increased  by 
290,000  acres,  and  that  to  oats  by  580.000 
acres  or  more  than  50  percent.  The 
acreage  once  In  wheat  might  be  re- 
turned to  that  crop  again  without  any 
derangement  of  crop  rotation,  and  to 
do  so  woiild  add,  at  the  average  rate  of 
production  during  recent  years,  more 
than  13.000.000'  bushels  to  the  bread 
supply  of  the  sUte,  or  bread  for  half 
its  5,000,000  of  people. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
shifting  from  wheat  to  oats  and  com 
has  been  the  winter-killing  of  wheat  on 
the  flat  lands  of  the  state,  especially 
in  the  northwestern  counties.  It  has 
become  a  common  practice  to  sow  such 
lands  in  oats,  when  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop  became  evident,  and  this 
land  intended  for  wheat  has  been  bar- 
vested  as  oats.  The  experintent  station 
has  now  under  observation  several  im- 
proved varieties  of  spring  wheat  that 
are  giving  excellent  promise,  aitd  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  henceforth  be  pos- 
sible to  use  spring  wheat  instead  of 
oats  when  the  winter  wheat  is  frozen 
out. 


To  Destroy  Grain  Weevil 

Because  a  large  amount  of  the  1918 
harvest  grain  must  be  stored  tempo- 
rarily on  farms  before  it  can  be  handled 
by*  the  elevators  aud  freight  cars, 
methods  of  fumigation  for  weevils, 
which  often  cause  a  loss  of  from  2  to  20 
percent  in  stored  grain,  are  being  sent 
out  by  th^  entomologists  at  the;  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

» 

Experiments  show  that  from  6  to  8 
pounds  of  carbon  bisulphide,  when  sat- 
urated into  burlap  sacks,  and  these 
thrust  into  bins,  will  destroy  all  the 
weevils  in  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  or 
In  a  bin  12  by  12  by  7  feet.  To  render 
the  liquid  most  effective  as  it  slowly 
evaporates,  the  bins  should  be  made  as 
tight  as  possible  by  using  heavy  paper 
over  the  cracks. 

Carbin  bisulphide  gas -is  heavier  than 
air,  and  hence  settles  down  through  the 
grain  when  applied,  but,  since  It  difTuses 
much  more  effectively  at  about  70  de- 
grees, station  ofllcIalB  find  that  it  works 
best  on  warm  days. 

All  bins  should  be  kept  tight  for 
thirty-six  hours  following  the  applica- 
tion, but  not  longer  than  forty  hours  if 
the  grains  are  to  be  used  for  seed. 
Fumigation  for  longer  periods  may 
Injure  the  germination  but  not  the  edi- 
bility of  the  grains.  The  gas  is  ex- 
plosive, and  should  not  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  lights  or  fires. 


Grading  Potatoes 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion finally  has  answered  the  determined 
requests  of  New  Jersey  growers,  and  a 
most  practical  solution  to  the  vexing 
problem  of  grading  giant  potatoes  has 
been  reached.  H.  W.  JefFers,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Earle  Dilatush,  president 
of  the  State  Potato  Association,  accom- 
panied representatives  from  the  giant 
district  to  Washington  two  weeks  ago. 
There  the  whqle  m)itter  was  gone  over, 
and  the  following  decision  has  been 
given  out: 

"Giant  potatoes  may  be  shipped  with 
grades  1  and  2  mixed  and  sold  as  such." 

This  means  that  potato  dealers  in 
commercial  potato-raising  districts  must 
have  all  potatoes  which  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standards  prescribed  for  United 
States  grade  No.-  2  out  of  their  ship- 
ments. 


A   silo   14   feet  in   diameter  and   32 
feet  high  will  hold  100  tons. 


Successful  Tractor  Demonstration 
One  of  the  largest  tractor  demonstra- 
tions ever  held  in  the  East  took  place  on 
August  6th  at  Norristown.  Pa.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Farm  Bureau.  There  were  about  2.000 
people  there  who  were  vitally  interested 
In  watching  every  movement  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  following  tractors  were 
being  operated:  International  8-16.  Titan 
10-20,  Cleveland,  Happy  Farmer,  Mollne, 
Case,  Waterloo  Boy,  Hubor,  Sandusky. 
Parrett,  Gile,  Emerson-Brantlngham. 
Avery,  and  Multa-Power,  an  attachment 
for  pleasure  cars. 

The  affair  had  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Rothenberger,  the  county  agent,  a^  a 
demonstration  rather  than  a  test  for 
efficiency  of  any  kind.  There  Is  always 
a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  prospective 
tractor  buyers  to  see  the  various  makes 
at  work  side  by  side  under  equal  condi- 


tions. Plowing  was  the  main  feature 
at  this  demonstration,  although  some  of 
the  machines  showed  their  ability  to 
travel  over  plowed  ground  with  harrows 
and  pulling  a  manure  spreader 

A  g^eat  deal  of  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  work  of  the  ma- 
chines, and  their  superiority  over  horses. 
In  being  able  to  work  In  all  kinds  of 
weather,  was  especially  marked,  as  the 
thermometer  registered  over  100  degrees 
that  day  and  the  ground  was  exceed- 
ingly dry. 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  inter* 
esting  book  describing  the  numerous 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
Is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. — Adv. 


REG  us.  PAT,    OFF./    / 
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\  Order  Fall  Goods  No}v 
For  FarJy  Shipment^  . 

r.S.RoYSTER  Guano  Co.  . 


Atluniii.  <•;!. 
<  tlMrlottr.  \.  C. 
.   /  .     Toledo,  Ohio 


ll.\LTIM()RE,  Mf). 
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Break  the  Winter  Winds 
With  Pines  and  Spruces 

When  the  wind  and  snow  drives  men  and  stock 
to  cover,  you  will  value  a  row  of  everffreeni  around 
the  barn.  They  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and 
make  a  sheltered  place  for  the  stock.  So,  too,  they 
protect  the  house,  make  it  warmer  in  winter,  and 
tempering;  the  sun  rays  in  summer. 

Add  Value  to  Your  Place 


i 

I 
I 


by  setting  everi^reens,  shade  trees,  riowerin  j 
•hrubt,  around  the  yard.  Have  a  berry 
patch,  a  few  apple,  peach,  cherrr 
and  other  fruits  near  the  house.  All 
theM  add  value  as  well  as  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  farm  home. 

For  6$  rears  w*  ba*t  foraltbH  (Mif  thr 
\t*U  Xitn  to  (ann  and  towo  planten.  Sen 4 
fof  onr  fpecial  litt  o(  thidt  ao4  fruit  trera 
(or  (ar«  hoiDM  aa4  orchard*. 


I 


Hoopes,  Bro.  ft  Thomas  Co.    I 

n  Matte  Ave..       West  Ckestrr. 
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The  practical  farmer' 


August  15,  1918. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Poultry  Feeding 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Feeding  for  fall  and  winter  egg  pro- 
duction should  begin  now,  provided,  of 
course,  It  did  not  begin  earlier  In  the 
season.  Much  of  the  talk  about  growing 
rations  is  misoonstrued.  Growing  ration, 
as  generally  accepted,  should  mean  the 
mash  and  grain  fed  male  birds  and  mar- 
ket culli^.  Again,  this  statement  about 
male  birds  and  market  culls  must  not  be 
misconstrued,  for  the  male  bird  to  be 
kept  as  a  breeder  is  grown  better  and 
will  be  better  matured  if  fed  the  same 
ration  as  is  fed  the  pullet  intended  to 
produce  winter  eggs.  Also,  the  making 
of  bone,  muscle  and  feathers  is  best 
secured  with  the  same  egg  ration. 
There  is  no  best  ration  for  this  pur- 
pose— hundreds  of  rations  are  employed, 
with  practically  the  same  apparent  re- 
sult. In  any  section  where  poultry  is 
extensively  grown  a  variety  of  feeding 
systems  will  be  found,  all  of  them 
equally  satisfactory  In  general.  Just 
how  a  ration  Iq  composed,  that  Is,  Just 
what  feedstuffs  enter  into  the  whole 
mass  of  a  particular  ration,  is  of  little 
moment;  its  value  as  a  whole  as  a  body 
builder  and  the  rapidity  thereof  are  of 
supreme  Importance,  and  a  balance  of 
chemical  constituents  must  be  arrived  at 
before  success  in  quick  developmjent  can 
be  secured. 

No  one  thing  in  poultry  growing  for 
eggs  is  more  destructive  than  the  slow- 
girowing,  slow-maturing  pullet.  Not  only 
Is  the  moment  pf  production  first  post- 
poned, but  it  is  postponed  indefinitely, 
followed  by  a  loss  of  all  high-priced 
eggs.  Let  the  average  poultryman  ac- 
cept with  perfect  confidence  any  ration 
prepared  by  reputable  dealers,  and  It  Is 


reasonably  certain  that,  with  proper 
feeding  thereof,  the  pullet  will  develop 
to  the  laying  stage  on  time. 

Ordinarily  the  average  poultryman 
knows  little  of  compounding  feedstuffs 
by  initiative  ratios,  and  cares  less  to 
learn.  Really,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  put  to  the  necessity  of 
working  out  formulas  when  the  law  of 
most  states  requires  that  the  proportions 
in  compounded  feeds  for  poultry  shall 
conform  to  standards  set,  usually,  by 
the  state  agricultural  department.  It 
is,  of  course,  natural  to  conclude  that 
these  standards  are  based  on  the  findings 
of  practice. 

Summed  up.  It  looks  on  the  surface  as 
if  compounded  feeds  are  cheaper,  figur- 
ing labor  against  the  number  of  head 
of  poultry  handled,  than  separately  pur- 
chased Ingredients  mixed  by  the  poultry 
raiser.  The  time  consumed  in  mixing 
feeds  lessens  the  number  of  head  that 
can  be  cared  for,  whil«  the  element  of 
uncertainty  of  proportions  is  more  or 
less  dangerous  to  maximum  egg  yield. 
So  far  as  feeding  poultry  Is  concerned, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  Issued,  and  distributes  free, 
a  bulletin  giving  the  feeder  of  poultry 
for  eggs  an  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  proper  rations  for  laying  fowls. 
A  post  card  asking  for  feeding  formulas, 
addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  will  bring  It  to 
you.  Compare  the  formulas  offered  with 
your  own,  both  In  price  and  In  egg- 
laying  force,  and  decide  on  which  you 
prefer,  and  your  local  grain  dealer  will 
do  the  mixing  without  expense  to  you 
and  save  you  the  labor. 


Poultry  Interests  Form  National 
Organization 

A  National  War  Emergency  Poultry 
Federation  has  been  organized  to  pro- 
vide representation,  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  for  every  poultry  Interest, 
in  order  to  meet  a  critical  national 
situation.  Its  function  is  to  protect, 
promote,  correlate  and  harmonize  every 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry  and  to 
be  a  clearing  house  for  organizations, 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
secure  quick  action  and  greater  effl- 
-clency. 

The  work  of  the  federation  is  ^wholly 
constructive.  It  seeks  to  bind  together 
Into  a  solid,  organized  working  unit  all 
national  and  state  poultry  organizations 
and  the  allied  industries.  It  Is  founded 
in  the  belief  that  each  branch  of  the 
.  Industry  should  have  one,  and  only  one, 
national  organization,  each  retaining 
full  autonomy  and  responsibility  within 
Its  field,  and  that  each  will  be  stronger 
If  thus  welded  together  into  a  federar 
tion. 
.  Of  far-reaching  Importance  and  of 
immediate  interest  to  everyone  is  the 
fact  that  the  executive  committee  has 
created  the  necessary  machinery  to 
•  establish*  national  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington immediately.  Mr.  Reese  V.  Hicks, 
president  of  the  federation,  was  chosen 
executive  manager  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
establishment  and  maintaining  of  na- 
tlcnal   headquarters. 

The  question  of  financial  support  for 
'  the  federation's  activities  was  given  ex- 
tensive discussion,  and  a  budget  ap- 
proximating $20,000  wis  adopted  to 
take  care  of  the  Immediate  activities 
of  the  federation.  A  national  campaign 
for  membership  will  be  carefully  organ- 
ized by  states,  and  will  be  carjled  Into 
every  county,  township  and  community 
In  the  country.    Our  motto  In  the  mem- 


bership campaign  Is :    "Twenty-five  Thou- 
sand One-Dollar  Members." 

At  an  executive  committee  meeting  of 
the  federation,  during  a  recent  session 
at  Philadelphia,  President  Hicks,  at  the 
request  of  the  advisory  council,  nomi- 
nated the  following  committee  chair- 
men:  Legislation  committee,  H.  H. 
Knapp,  Tiro,  Ohio;  educational  and 
statistical  committee,  James  B.  Rice, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  co-operative  committee, 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
transportation  committee,  George  Cug- 
ley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  publicity 
committee,  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Browns 
Mills,  N.  J.  These  committee  chairmen 
will  nominate  the  other  members  of 
their  committee,  and  they  will  organize 
for  immediate  work.  Poultry  problems 
along  these  lines  should  be  presented  to 
these  men  immediately.  , 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  have 
a  new  form  of  application  blank  pre- 
pared, on  the  back  of  which  should 
appear   the   following: 

WOULD   YOU    INVEST  A   DOLLAR 

To  help  teach  the  public  the  true  food 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs? 

To  help  keep  up  the  demand  for  poul- 
try and  eggs? 

To  help  stop  unfair  advertising  of 
egg  substitutes? 

To  help  make  a  national  survey  of 
the  magnitude  and  resources  of  our 
billion-dollar   poultry    industry? 

To  help  maintain  national  war  emerg- 
ency poultry  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton? 

To  help  develop  the  practice  of  co- 
operation in  buying  and  selling  In  all 
branches  of  our  poultry  Industry? 

To  help  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
feed  and  supplies  at  reasonable  prices? 

To  help  perfect  a  national  standard- 
ization of  poultry  and  egg  grades? 

The  most  successful  farmers  use  ccyver 
crops.   . 
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Pay  Nothing  Down 

-Not  a  Cent  Until  60  Days 


"MaJMtie  14  B;  P. 
Engine  pulling  No.  1 
■aw  mill  cuts  800  boards 
per  hour." 

W.T.W«atlierford.Va. 

"Have  nsed  it  in 
weather  of  all  kinds 
even  when   40    below 
sero.    Works  fine." 
R  B.  WUliaoM.  Mian. 

"Bums  least  erasoline 
than  any  engine  I  ever 


E.  B.  Merlthew.  N.  Y. 


^y  Majestic  devel* 
ops  more  power  than 
you  claim. ''^ 

L.M.Mass«y.D«|. 


'1  have  run  six  dlf- 
ferent  kinds  and 
Majestic  is  best  engine 
I  ever  ran." 

a  R.  WUes.  Ky. 

"Majestic  handles 
saw  and  washing  ma- 
ehine.flne  and  runs  on 
very  fittle  aras." 

Martin  Price.  Nabr. 


"Filled  tank  of 
Majestic  with  ice  cold 
water,  turned  on 
switch,  cranked  wheel 
and  away  she  went. 
Thermometer  10  below 
zero.  What  more  do 
you  want?" 

E.  Dundas,  Conn. 


Our  Great  Offer  On  the  Famous 

Majestlcl  Farm^  Engine 

We  will  ship  maf  sise  of  this  wonderful  Majestic  engine  on  our  so- 
day  free  trial  plan.  Prove  to  yourself  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  it 
saves  its  price  over  and  over  acain  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful, strongest,  eaaieat  to  operate  and  moat  economical  engine  for 
its  rated  horse  power  you  ever  saw. 

nie  ffreat  Majestic  Is  perfectly  balanced  in  weiarht  and  rivcb 
its  full  rated  capacity.  Gives  biffsest  restilts  at  least  coat,  it 
runs  on  either  flrasoUne  or  kerosene.  Water  cooled  by  open  jacket 
hopper  cooled  system.  Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece.  It  ha* 
perfect  lubrication.    Comes  in  2.  8,  6.  7.  9  and  14  H.  P. 

Remember,  you  pay  nothing  down.  Try  it  80  days  free.  Then  if 
yon  decide  to  keep  it.  make  only  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
emjdne  arrives.  Balance  in  60-day  periods  thereafter.  You  have  a 
full  year  to  pay  and  also  don't  f or*et  that  you  have 

30  D^s'  Free  Trial 

l^srivMyou  every  chance  to  look  the  enffine  over— to  examine 
its  simple  construction— see  the  biff  improvements  in  viul  pointi— 
and  to  actually  run  it  on  liffht  and  heavy  loads.  Compare  the  cost  per 
horse  power  with  any  engine  you  ever  used.  Then  if  you're  not  com- 
pletely satisfied— send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

this  Book  FREE 

Before  you  decide  on  any  engine,  iret 
this  biff  book  free.  Tells  what  an  en- 
ffine  ouffht  to  do.  how  much  work  and 
the  cost  per  H.  P.  and  fully  describes 
the  Majestic.  Also  shows  hundreds  of 
iMrffains  in  other  farm  equipment  and 
ffives  details  of  the  famous  Hartroan 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  Send  your  nam* 
and  address  on  post  card  today. 

THE  HARTIMN  CO.. 

4096  USalle  St..  Dept.  1312    Cbicaio 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a  scarcity  of  farm 
help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  . 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  at  soon  as 
oar  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  it  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will   get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundry  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and  routes, 
may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Braacbasat  AlUatown.  Altoone.  Chester.  Erie.  Herriaburc.  JokBsto%ra.  New  CasUa.  New 
Kaasinatoii.  OU  City,  Philadelphia.  Pitt^Mirv.  Readiac  Scraatoa.  WilUasMport.  York. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  t)mtfl  thf-m  a)l.  One  bone  cute  two  rows.  Carries 
to  the  nhock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8  men.  No  danger. 
No  twine.  Free  trial.  Wealno  makeStnmBPallcra 
and  Tlla  Dlt£h£ra.  Catalog  Free.  Ageate  Wanted. 
«.  S.  BBMNHTT  Sc  CO..  W«aS*rvlll«,  O. 


•■►t^**;  fl««llty  B»»y  Oklx.  Augaat  dellv- 
^ry,  priced  t)elow  their  value.  Bar  Bock  and  Reda: 
Brown  I.eghorne,  fi4.00  per  hundred,  via  Parcel  Poet 
prepaid.  Produce  your  poultry,  meat  and  ecn.  Don't 
depend  on  the  other  fefio^  ;  alao  Recletered  Alrdale 
Popptee.  i.B.«PMMBa  a  cc  rrM<ht«wa.  t.a^m.m.  m. 


\ 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  uDlinnited  qnantJiiaa  at 
«fL'^i^'*2Sb^^'**  ^^'  **<>"'»ry  end  all  Produce. 
OIBBt  A  BBO..  Saa  If.  Prooi  0t..  Pblladelphla. 


300-Acre  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm, 
Stock,  Tools,  Crops,  $4100 

100  acrea  loamy,  machine  worked  flelda  produrins 
bumper  potato,  hay,  corn,  grain,  other  crop*:  sprlnic- 
watered  paatiire  to  keep  big  herd  stock;  SO  acre*  valu- 
able wood;  variety  fruit;  good  9-room  bouae  SO  foot 
baaement  barn,  etc,:  one oi  beat  etock  farms  In  county; 
make  money  with  minimum  help;  convenient  auto 
road,  schools, creamery,  stores; owner  retlrl ng  Includ'* 
pair  food  borsee,  12  cows.  6  heifers,  potatoes,  corn, 
oats,  hay.  mowing  machine,  separator.  poUto  talMer 
sprayer,  waaona,  all  maablnery:  HlOU  getaeverythitit.'. 
easy  terms.  DeUlls  page  9,  Btrout'a  Catalogue  of  ttilt 
remarkable  bargain  and  others,  many  wUta  ■tr><'j>' 
tools,  crops;  copy  free.  B.  A.  STROUT  FAHM 
AGENCY,  I>epC  ISSO.  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pbila^  Pa. 

Please  mention  The  PrscUcri  Fsrmer 
in  writing  sdvsrtlsars. 


August  15,  1918. 
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Fitting  the  Silo  to  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL       ' 

We  pay  flQP  for  the  beet,  tl-<W  for  the  next  best  and  fiO  ceuu  (or  each  other  article  ptiblltbed  la  oar  Ex- 
porieuce  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlscuaaion  and 
BiUKfst  suixJecta  (or  future  diicuielon.    Contributions  must  reach  us  1ft  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


IDj'ir  No.  1260,  Sbptbmbbr  1. — What  variety 
of  seed  wheat  do  you  use  and  why?  Do 
vou  re-clean  It?  When  do  you  plant  it? 
What  kind  (not  brand)  fertilizer  do  you 
us*"  and  bow  much  do  you  apply  an  acre? 
What  acreage     will  you  plant  this  year? 

Tone  No.  1250,  Septkmber  15. — What  means 
do  you  use  to  provide  ventilation  In  your 
barns  during  the  winter  when  the  stock 
is  (onQned?  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
great  toings  for  dairy  cows  and  they  don't 
cost  anything.     How  do  you  get  thorn? 

TniMC  No.  1261,  OCTOBER  1.— Running  water 
flt  the  bouse.  What  means*  have  you  used 
to  have  this  essential  for  a  real  home? 
Can  you  tell  us  bow  much  It  cost  and  how 
you  installed  It?  What  advantages  do  yoa 
(Ind  In  having  'running  water  In  the 
kitchen,  bat|troom  and  laundry? 

Mrs.  C.  C.  B.,  ConnellsviUe,  Pa. — ^The 
last  of  August,  1913,  we  erected  a  hollow 
tile  silo  12  feet  4  inches  by  40  feet.  We 
selected  this  silo  after  investigating 
many  makes,  thinking  it  would  suit  us 
tx'st,  and  the  years  since  then  have  con- 
vinced us  we  were  right.  EJvery  make 
has  some  good  features  and,  no  doubt, 
some  disadvantages,  but  from  our  view- 
point the  hollow  tile  is  as  near  perfect 
as  you  can  get.  More  Important  than 
anything  is  the  fact  that  people  who 
keep  cattle  must  have  a  silo  to  make 
them  pay.  We  consider  the  silo  a  pay- 
ing investment;  in  fact,  we  couldn't  run 
the  dairy  without  it.  Cattle,  whether 
dairy  or  beef,  must  have  succulent  feed 
to  do  well. 

Last  winter,  while  feeding  silage,  wet 
brewers'  grain  and  mill  feed,  but  no 
hay,  we  produced  over  $800  v^-orth  of 
milk  a  month.  Understand.  I  do  not 
say  we  cleared  that  amount,  but  pro- 
duced milk  worth  60  cents  a  gallon  to 
that  amount  from  about  twenty  cows. 
Our  herd  varies  in  size  from  month  to 
month,  but  averages  about  twenty.  This 
quantity  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  silo  and  extra  care  for  the 
ccws. 

nuy  a  silo  suited  in  diameter  to  your 
herd.  The  higher  you  can  safely  build 
It.  the  better.  It  is  better  to  buy  a 
hit;h,  narrow  silo  than  a  wide,  low  one. 
It  must  be  small  enough  so  that  you 
can  feed  at  least  an  inch  each  day  so 
none  spoils. 

Hire  expert  workmen  who  understand 
silo  building;  it  pays.  Our«Bilo  is  built 
on  a  concrete  base.  The  tiUuare  laid 
in  cement,  and  are  reinforced  with  iron 
bars.  It  is  roofed  with  asbestos  shin- 
gles, and  nailed  with  copper  nails.  We 
have  not  put  a  penny  or  a  minute's 
work  on  repairs,  and  don't  expect. to 
for  years.  The  doors  are  the  only  part 
to  rot,  and  they  have  shown  no  sign 
of  decay  as  yet. 

There  is  very  little  frozen  ensilage 
during  the  winter,  and  the  cows  eat 
>»liat  there  is.  The  silage  keeps  per- 
fectly. We  use  the  same  care  in  filling 
that  any  silo  requires — solid,  even  flU- 
'I'g.  We  prefer  well-matured  corn,  and 
if  it  is  too  dry  we  run  water  on  it  as 
wp  fill.  We  fill  a  day.  then  let  it  settle 
a  day  before  putting  more  in.  With  our 
('litter  we  have  po  troube  getting  the 
Pn.t;ilage  to  the  top  of  the  40-foot  silo. 
The  only  thing  we  regret  is  that  we 
havon't  a  second  silo  to  help  out  when 
the  pasture  is  short. 


J.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. — A  home- 
made wooden  hoop,  stave  silo,  which  cost 
only  1125.85  for  a  structure  14  feet  in 
diameter  and  26  feet  high,  with  a  capac- 
ity for  90  tons,  has  given  excellent  satis- 
faction during  the  three  years  which  I 
have  used  it.  At  the  time  when  I  built  this 
silo,  a  factory-made  stave  silo  of  similar 
size  and  capacity  would  have  cost  $205 
without  the  roof  or  foundation.  My 
»ilo  cost  only  $1.40  per  ton  capacity.  I 
highly  recommend  this  type  of  inex- 
P^n.sive,   hoijvemade  silo. 

I  made  the  wall  of  my  silo  of  rock 
and  cement  mortar,  and  exercised  spe- 
t"ial  care  that  the  top  of  the  wall  was 
al>8olutely  true  and  in  plumb.  I  then 
made  a  wooden  form  like  the  hub  and 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  bent  the  green 
oak  strips,  which  were  %  by  4  inches. 
8nd  8.  10,  12  and  14  feet  in  length. 
around  this  form,  breaking  Joints  and 
nuihllng  up  the  hoope  until  they  were 
2  Inches  thick.  I  made  all  the  hoops 
on  top  of  the  silo  foundation,  and  when 
they  were  completed  I  erected  a  four- 
<i«ck  scaflTolding  Inside  the  silo  wall. 
&Qd  by  means  of  three  ropes  and  pulleys 


and  tackle,  with  the  aid  of  two  other 
men,  I  hauled  the  hoops  up  into  place, 
2V^  feet  apart,  and  nailed  them  tem- 
porarily to  the  scaffold.  Then  I  got 
the  hoops  into  proper  position  and 
plumbed  them  on  the  wall,  and  began 
to  nail  in  place  heart-pine  flooring  as 
staves,  which  were  IVi  by  4  inches  in 
dimensions  and  various  lengths  on  the 
inside  of  the  hoops.  After  all  the  floor- 
ing was  in  place,  I  made  and  set  in  the 
continuous  doors,  which  ^ere  to  be  held 
In  place  by  the  weight  of  the  silage. 

I  nailed  all  the  flooring  securely  in 
place  at  it  was  laid,  and  used  various 
length  pieces  so  as  to  break  joints  and 
not  have  all  the  breaks  come  on  the 
same  hoop.  After  the  silo  was  com- 
pleted I  applied  a  heavy  coating  of  coal 
tar  and  creosote  mixture  to  the  interior 
of  the  silo  in  order  to  preserve  the 
wood.  I  also  painted  the  wooden  hoops 
with  this  material,  and  painted  the  rest 
with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  Vene- 
tian red.  As  soon  as  the  silo  was  fln- 
ished  I  anchored  it  securely  by  means  of 
Iron  rods  and  turn  bolts,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  top  hoop,  while  the  op- 
posite ends  were  fastened  to  wooden 
blocks  which  were  set  in  concrete  three 
feet  below  the  g;rade  line.  The  turn 
bolts  on  these  rods  permitted  of  tighten- 
ing up  the  rods  whenever  they  became 
loose.  After  the  silo  was  flllei  I  equipped 
it  with  a  serviceable  roof  made  of  2  by  6 
rafters  covered  with  6-inch  fence  boards, 
on  which  I  laid  roofing  paper.  I  left 
a  gable  and  window  in  the  roof  so  that 
the  blower  pipe  could  be  put  in  place 
at  filling  time. 

My  silo  required  1850  linear  feet  of 
green  oak  strips  and  2000  feet  of  floor- 
ing, although  there  was  some  waste  in 
the  flooring,  due  to  its  warped  and 
crooked  condition.  In  case  no  green 
-oak '  is  available,  which  can  be  sawed 
at  a  local  mill  as  desired,  dry  oak  strips 
may  be  substituted  by  soaking  them  in 
a  pond  or  creek  for  several  days  until 
theyVill  bend  well  as  desired.  I  like 
the  homemade  wooden  hoop  silo  so  well 
that  I  am  building  another  one  this 
summer.  Where  properly  built  on  a 
durable  foundation  it  will  be  serviceable 
for  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  even 
longer  if  the  interior  is  treated  with 
coal  tar  and  creosote  each  summer  and 
painted  every  two  years  on  the  outside. 

E.  McC,  AshTiUe,  N.  Y.— There's 
plenty  of  time  to  build  a  silo,  but  I 
believe,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  help 
and  .the  extra  work  most  of  us  have 
on  hand.  T  should  buy  one  of  the  kind 
that  is  sold  ready  to  set  up.  Most  of 
those  in  our  section  are  of  wood,  thougfh 
many  have  metal  roofs.  I  think  this 
must  be  the  variety  generally  preferred 
here,  since  several  of  the  farmers  could 

f>robably  afford  higher  priced  ones — at 
east,  they  could  have  before  they  in- 
vested all  they  had  in  Liberty  bonds, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  silos  were 
built.  Most  farmers,  I  think,  object  to 
any  variety  with  comers  In  no  wise 
rounded  or  cut  off.  on  the  ground  that 
ensilage  in  corners  seldom  packs  well 
and  therefore  spoils  easily.  The  prob- 
lem here  Is  to  produce  corn  enough;  our 
seasons  are  so  short  that  the  silos  often 
stand  empty  for  want  of  corn  with 
/Which  to  fill  them. 

M.  W.,  Conneautrille,  Pa. — Our  silo 
is  homemade,  on  a  cement  foundation. 
We  stood  up  2  by  4  pieces  10  inches 
apart,  and  used  as  lath  green  elm  %  by 
2  inches  wide.  We  did  not  lath  straight 
around,  but  at  an  angle.  Our  door 
frgme  was  made  of  4  by  4  pieces,  with 
a  crosspiece  of  ''  by  4  every  30  inches, 
and  the  opening  the  other  way  is  24 
inches.  We  used  lath  of  elm  '4  by  4 ) 
inches,  putting  it  {.round  the  silo  two 
thick  whefe  the  crosspiece  between  each 
door  Is,  then  breaking  joints  at  different 
2  br  4  pieces  that  were  stood  up.  These, 
acting  as  hoope,  hold  the  silo,  and  also 
make  inch-thick  places  to  hold  the 
boards  that  are  nailed  straight  up  and 
down  and  are  1  by  6.  Plastering  was 
done  with  sand  and  cement  and  just 
enough  lime  to  spread  smoothly.  Our 
doors,  made  of  pine,  open  in.  and  are 
hung  on  hinges.  The  advantage  of  this 
silo  is  that  there  is  no  loosening  and 
tightening  of  hoops.  We  have  used  it 
four  years.     It  keeps  silage  perfectly. 


and  we  used  a  class  of  lumber  that  the 
buyers  would  not  Uke.  Our  silo  is 
10  feet  9  Inches  in  the  clear,  4  feet  of  a 
cement  wall  to  take  it  up  by  the  barn 
drive,  and  24  feet  of  wood.  Counting 
the  timber  at  $8  per  1000  feet  on  stump, 
$3.50  for  sawing,  $3  for  taking  logs  to 
mill,  and  what  we  paid  for  cement,  sand, 
lime,  and  a  carpenter  to  help,  also  the 
plasterer,  It  cost  us  about  $65.  It  also 
has  a  roof  on  it,  and  has  a  very  neat 
appearance.  We  also  got  two  coats  of 
paint  in  the  above  cost. 

W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — The  state 
campaign  for  boosting  the  silo  is  meet- 
ing with  great  success.  Pew  farmers 
who  are  pushing  their  ocgupatlo  i  and 
many  who  seem  indifferent  to  their 
best  Interests  will  possess  silos  this 
fall.  Many  heretofore  basing  one  silo 
are  erecting  others.  It  is  getting  gen- 
eially  known  that  ensilage  made  from 
whole  corn — stalks,  blades  and  ears,  is 
not  only  a  very  superior  food  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock,  but  is  just  as  good 
for  summer  feeding  as  during  the 
winter  season. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  there 
are  multitudes  of  men  in  the  same 
notion — the   silo   and   corn    ensilage    Is 


altogether  indispensable  on  modem 
stock  and  grain  farms.  I  boost  them 
up  to  a  worthy  piH(  o  alongside  of  the 
farm  tractor,  farm  truck,  binder,  gas 
engine,  manure  spreader,  etc.  F'armers 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  silos.  It 
pays  to  borrow  the  money  to  erect 
them. 

finally,  I  want  to  say  that  whole 
corn  Is  the  crop,  and  about  the  only  one, 
made  better  for  feeding  by  being  put 
through  a  silo.  Soy  beans,  well  ripened, 
are  a  good  crop  to  cut  and  mix  in  the 
corn,  and  a  good  many  farmers  here 
sow  some  for  that  purpose.  So  far 
Red  clover,  alfalfa,  oats  or  any  other 
farm  crop  that  can  be  made  into  bay 
are  made  no  better  by  the  silo  route, 
and  it  is  useless  to  go  to  tho  expense 
and  trouble  of  converting  these  into 
ensilage. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  golden  ago 
of  agriculture  is  upon  us.  Farming  is 
fast  coming  to  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  modern  slio  has.  or  soon  will 
have,  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  indis- 
pensable equipments  and  a  thing  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  do  without;  and  a 
fine  thing  in  their  favor  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  very  expensive  to  erect 
and    maintain. 


International 

Ensilage 

Cutters 


The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  the  fivo 
types  of  International  ensilage  cutters.  Tliere  is,  you  see,  a 
size  for  every  farm'.  The  smaller  sizes  will  easily  fill  a  30-ft. 
silo.  The  largest  are  used  to  fill  the  highest  silos  in  the  couutry. 


Type 

Feed 
Throat 

CmmUj 

TOB* 

Sizes 

^r  Hoar 

A 

le'xeH' 

16—25, 

B 

H'xS^" 

12—16, 

£ 

ll''x4>i'' 

10—12 

G 

11"  X  5     " 

8—10 

F 

9*  X  3    " 

3—  6 

Power 
Needed 


15-20 

10-15 

8-10 

4—6 


Lenrth 
of  Cut 


Speed 


",500- 


toiA  , 
A"  "  1     , 

A"    •*  1     ".800-1000 


H"  **  lA't^uo— 800 

800—900 
"'800—900 


700  R.  P.  M. 


All  International  cutters  are  of  the  knife  on  blower  ty(>e — 
simplest  and  requiring  least  power.  Ail  are  eauipped  with  a 
corn  chute  for  feeding  from  the  wagon.  Steady  power  feed 
insures  even  cuttiug,  silage  packs  properly  and  keeps.  Tho 
low  speed  at  which  they  run,  and  the  safety  devices  on  tho 
machines  insure  the  safety  of  th^  operator.  The  machines 
are  complete,  there  are  no  extra  sprockets  or  gears. 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  prices  and  full  intormation  on 
aoy  ol  the  cutters  listed  above. 


Send  it  to  the  address  below. 


?m^ 


htematioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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U   S 


McComkk 


ftCIwaalM* 


GALLOWAY 
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•fMs  la  roar  »fcl«Jt».    Oo^  akto- 

ittjrj  ri<me.tlr  «I<»»eH>»««  Gannwrnf 
IrlWwf  C«..liii"w'^tfi^f<i».  »W 


GETAWITTE" 

—SILO   EN6 


1.    Power  en  Ch«  farm 


Dowo 

■ATM  f Md.  a»^na  erofw.  balpa 

•hortAii  the  war. 


Burn   KEROSENE 


U^^  INCtEASEO  APPLE  PIOIITS 

4^jJr  Kr        Cider  Prtsi  will  turn 

V'^  ^     ^ al^  _     your  culls  Into   coo4 

■eUins  cider.  Yon  can 
also  make  moner 
pressinff  for  yoar 
neUrhbors. 

Omr  biah  »msws  eo»> 
ttrueuoa  t»t»  aU  tb*  |«le* 
from  tiM  applM  wtth  watat- 
mum  power.  Vttmt*  •• 
ttf*  from  It  to  «••  barrtia 

a4ar  Naw  CaiaUcua 

glrtnc  full  partleulani  free  on  raquest.  • 

A.  9.  rarvolMr  Co.,  LtA..  Bm  Mt;I«k«1^ 

«a  Ma  iMta  Eifinw  Hi  N«in,  ••■  mt,  llrMtarhak 


Get 
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vorili 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  thU  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  CluS  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XX 

"Here  It  comes,"  said  Laddie;  "I  hear 
the   whistle   blowing." 

"What  is  coming,"  asked  Polly. 

"Why,  the  threshing  machine,"  replied 
Laddie.  "Don't  you  know  It  is  coming 
to  thresh  our  wheat  tomorrow?  Silas 
told  me  it  looks  like  a  freight  train,  and 
I  want  to  see  It.  Guess  I  will  go  down 
to  the  front  gate." 

Sure  enough,  it  was  the  threshing  out- 
fit.  When  It  came  down  the  road 
through  the  woods  it  stopped  on  the 
bridge  over  Dismal  Run  and  took  on  a 
good  supply  of  water.  The  engineer 
had  a  long  hose  with  a  strainer  on  the 
end,  which  he  lowered  into  the  water, 
and  then  wDrked  the  "Injector."  That 
is  a  device  for  filling  the  boiler  and 
tanks  with  water  by  the  use  of  steam 
suction.  It  didn't  take  long  to  get  every- 
thing full,  and  the  outfit  started  up  the 
lane.  Surely,  thought  Laddie,  Silas  was 
right.  There  was  the  traction  engine, 
puflnng  hard;  the  separator  or  thresher 
itself,  as  big  as  a  box  car;  a  bay-balling 
machine,  and  a  four-wheel  water  wagon, 
all  hooked  together  Just  like  a  train 
oi  cars. 

"Well,  sonny,  I  see  where  you  have 
a  good  job  tomorrow,"  called  one  of  the 
men  sitting  on  the  water  cart. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  laddie, 
who  had  not  thought  about  any  part  he 
might  have  to  fake  In  the  work. 

"Why,  you  are  big  enough  to  haul 
water,"  repjied  the  man  as  T^ddie 
crawled  up  onto  the  seat  of  the  water 
wagon    with    him. 

"Sure,  I  can  do  tjiat."  said  Laddie. 
"Dot  and  Bob,  the  horses  I  drive,  are 
not  afraid  of  an  engine.  I  can  drive 
them  right  up  alongside  of  one." 

"My,  that  is  a  fine  black  pig  In  that 
pen,"  observed  Laddie's  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  said  his  name  was  Jasper,  as 
the  outfit  continued  up  the  lane  to  the 
barn. 

"That  Is  my  pig,  'Curly  Tall,'"  said 
L^addle.  "I  am  raising  him  to  win  first 
prize  in  our  pig  club  contestr 

"Well,  you  have  a  good  start,"  agreed 
Jasper.  "We  just  come  from  Green- 
ways',  and  Jimmie's  white"  pig  would 
look  like  a  runt  alongside  of  yours." 

Every  farm  boy  and  girl  knows  just 
what  happens  when  the  threshers  come 
late  in  the  afternoon.  They  get  every- 
thing ready  before  supper,  then  eat  a 
hearty  meal,  and  soon  go  to  bed  up  in 
the  haymows.  When  morning  comes, 
one  man  gets  up  before  the  rest  to  start 
the  fire  in  the  engine,  so  that  as  soon 
as  breakfast  is  over,  at  half  past  six, 
everything  Is  ready  to  run. 

Everything  about  threshing  was  new 
to  Polly  and  laddie,  however,  and  they 
were  up  bright  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Laddie  was  delighted  when  Mr. 
Robinson  told  him  that  he  was  to  Jiaul 
the  water  for  the  engine.  As  he  had 
hinted  to  Jasper.  Bob  and  Dot  were  the 
horses  he  hitched  to  the^  water  wagen 
and  started   for  the  creek*. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  tank  full  was 
to  back  the  wagon  right  Into  Dismal 
Run  and  then  bail  up  the  water.  Laddie 
hauled  two  loads  before  dinner  time 
without  any  trouble,  and  the  engineer 
never  had  to  whistle  once  for  water. 
Between  his  trips  I^^ddie  would  get  up 
In  the  straw  mow  and  tramp  down  one 
side  while  the  man  in  back  of  the  blower 
filled  up  the  other  side. 

As  soon  as  I>addie  had  his  dinner  he 
started  to  go  for  his  third  load  of  water, 
and  after  much  pleading  and  coaxing  by 
Polly  be  consented  to  take  her  with  him. 
When  they  had  backed  the  wagon  into 
the  creek,  Polly  wanted  to  help  fill  It, 
•0  Laddie  thought  he  would  let  her  try 
one  or  two  bucketsful.  When  she  put 
the  bucket  Into  the  creek  the  swift  cur- 
rent got  into  it  and  pulled  Polly  off  the 
wagon  into  the  water.  Laddie  quickly 
lumped  in  after  her,  although  it  would 
lave  saved  him  a  needless  wetting  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  because  the  water  wn» 
«»l7  two  feet  deep  and  Pollj  was  soon 


standing  up.  Both  she  and  Laddie, 
though,  were  thoroughly  wet  on  account 
of  falling  in  head  first. 

"Guess  we  had  better  run  to  the  house 
and  get  some  dry  clothes,"  said  Laddie, 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  surplus  water  out 
of  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

"Wonder  what  mother  will  say?"  re- 
plied  Polly  as  the  two  children  hurried 
up  the  lane. 

"Well,  Well!"  Where  did  you  two 
half-drowned  rats  come  from?"  asked 
Mother  Robinson,  who  stood  in  the  back 
doorway  as  Polly  and  Laddie  approached 
the  house. 

"We  fell  In  the  creek,"  said  Polly. 

"No;  you  fell  in  and  I  Jumped  in," 
corrected   Laddie. 

"No  matter  how  it  happened,  you  had 
better  get  dry  clothes  on,"  suggested 
their   mother. 

While,  Laddie  was  upstairs  putting  on 
a  dry  shirt  and  trousers  the  traction 
engine   whistle   blew — loud   and   long. 

"Wonder  what  is  the  matter,"  thought 
Laddie  to  himself,  but  Just  then  he 
heard  the  engineer  shout,  above  the 
hum  of  the  thresher:  "Where  Is  that 
boy  with  the  water?" 
-This  made  Laddie  hustle  downstairs, 
go  out  the  front  door  and  run  quickly 
through  the  potato  field  to  the  creek, 
where  he  had  left  the  team  with  the 
water  wagon.  He  had  put  very  little 
water  into  the  tank  before  Polly  fell 
overboard,  so  he  began  balling  as  fast 
as  he  could.  Before  he  had  put  In  many 
bucketfuls  the  whistle  blew  again.  This 
time  it  seemed  louder  and  longer,  al- 
though he  was  a  great  deal  further 
away,  and  he  worked  faster.  But  in 
spl^  of  all  he  could  do  he  was  unable 
to  fill  the  tank  in  time,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son came  down  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  They  both  laughed 
as  Laddie  told  of  his  experience,  but  kept 
on  bailing  at  the  same  time,  because 
now  the  engine  had  stopped  for  the 
need  of  water.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  water  wagon  was  at 
the  barn  again  and  everything  running 
smooth.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
l^addie  was  the  butt  of  a  lot  of  jokes 
and  jibes,  because  every  man  in  the 
cre\r  soon  knew  that  he  had  been  into 
the  creek.  About  half  past  five  all  the 
wheat  and  oats  were  threshed,  so  the 
outfit  got  ready  to  move  on. to  the  next 
place.  As  soon  as  everybody  had  had 
supper  It  started  down  the  lane,  and 
Laddie  was  not  sorry.  He  was  tired, 
and  resented  the  men  kidding  him,  as 
they  continued  to  do  when  they  'saw 
that  he  did  not  like  it. 

"Seems  to  me,"  came  the  usual  ex- 
pression from  Mr.  Robinson,  after 
everybody  had  left  and  he  was  closing 
the  barn  doors,  "that  I  will  have  to 
go  to  the  city  tomorrow  to  see  how  this 
wheat  grades,  because  I  want  to  sell  it 
right  away." 

"Can  I  go  with  you?"  asked  I>addie. 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  about  taking 
you,  Polly  and  your  mother.  It  will  be 
a  nice,  cool  ride  In  the  automobile," 
replied  his  father. 

"Can  I  take  Soapy,  too?"  asked  I^ad- 
die.  "He  has  never  been  to  the  city, 
and  I  want  to  show  him  a  few  things." 

"Yes,  he  can  go  along  If  you  want 
him."  replied  his  father. 

"Then  I  will  go  right  over  and  tell 
him  about  It."  said  I^addle  as  he  started 
down  ttre  lane  after  calling  Fido  and 
forgetting  all  about  being  tired. 

(To  be  continued) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : —      s 

That  was  a  fine  lot  of  "good  time" 
stories  we  had  in  the  last  issue  before 
this,  wasn't  it?  But  we  didn't  have 
room  to  print  them  all,  so  there  are  a 
few  more  in  this  issue. 

I  know  that  in  these  busy  times  It 
isn't  "all  play  and  no  work"  with  my 
nieces  and  nephews,  even  If  It  Is  vacar 
tlon  time.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  every 
P.   L  O.  is  doing  a  great  many  Tery 


useful  things  this  summer.  Perhaps  it 
Is  making  a  war  garden  of  your  own,  or 
helping  father  In  the  family  garden. 
Perhaps  you  are  doing  Red  Cross  work, 
or  knitting  things  for  the  soldiers  to 
wear.  Maybe  you  have  been  selling 
Thrift  Stamps,  or  having  fairs,  enter- 
tainments or  sales  to  raise  money  for 
some  kind  of  war  work.  Maybe  it  is 
none  of  these  things,  but  something  else 
just  as  important,  helpful  and  useful. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
splendid  thing  for  each  P.  I.  O.  to  write 
me  a  "best  day's  work"  story — ^the 
same  idea  as  the  "good  time"  stories, 
except  this  is  to  tell  about  the  best 
day's  work  instead  of  the  best  day's 
play. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will 
print  just  as  many  of  these  stories  here 
in  the  paper  as  1  can,  and  I'll  send  a 
Thrift  Stamp  to  the  boy  whose  day's 
work  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most 
useful  and  who  tells  about  it  in  the  most 
interesting  way,  and  I  will  send  an- 
other Thrift  Stamp  to  the  girl  whose 
story  in  the  same  way  is  best. 

Here  are  three  things  for  you  to  bear 
in  mind,  however:  (1)  The  story  must 
be  all  about  one  day's  work  or  part  of 
one  day's  work,  not  about  what  you  did 
on  several  different  days.  Select  the 
day's  work  when  you  think  you  accom- 
plished the  most  or  did  the  most  good. 
(2)  Each  story  must  be  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  by  itself.  If  you  are 
writing  me  a  letter  about  other  things, 
you  can  enclose  the  story  with  the  let- 
ter, if  you  want  to,  but  the  story  and 
the  letter  must  not  be  on  the  same  sheet 
of  paper.  (3)  All  stories  must  reach 
me  not  later  than  September  5th. 

Let  us  have  a  nice,  big  lot  of  stories, 
and  this  will  give  us  a  fine  opportunity 
to  "compare  notes"  on  the  useful  side 
of  our  vacation,   won't  It? 

I  have  received  so  many  interesting 
letters  from  P.  I.  O.  members  lately. 
Whether  you  always  get  a  reply  from 
me  at  once  to  every  letter  or  not,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  enjoy  every  word 
of  every  letter,  and  when  I  didn't  reply 
at  once  you  will  know  It's  Just  because 
there  are  a  great  many  of  you  and 
only  one  of  me. 

Your  loving 


p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Carlla  H.  LoUer,  Elizabeth  Cronin  and 
Wilhelmina  Christopher  (Maryland), 
Eleanor  Collins,  Lora  J.  Rice  and  Esther 
Richardson  (Pennsylvania)  and  Ella 
Fruin  (New  Jersey)  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  nieces  write  to  them.  Al- 
ways be  sure  to  put  a  3-cent  stamp  on 
your  envelope.  Then  enclose  It  in  an- 
other envelope  and  send  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  forward  it  to  the  correct  address. 

Clara  Louise  Foard  (Maryland)  wrote 
me  about)»>a  trip  she  was  going  to  take 
In  her  father's  automobile.  What  kind 
of  a  car  do  you  think  It  is?  Just  leave 
the  "a"  out  of  Foard  and  you  have  the 
answer. 

Henry  A.  Brown  (Maryland)  and  his 
brother  have  some  goats.  Henry  clips 
the  hair  from  the  goats  and  sells  It  and 
buys  War  Savings  Stamps  with  the 
money.    Good  work,  Henry. 

Bertha  Current  (New  Jersey)  sug- 
gests that  we  might  think  of  P.  I.  O.  as 
standing  for  "Patriotism  I  Owe."  Of 
course,  she  means  besides  what  it  really 
does  stand  for. 

Judson  Branch  (New  York)  is  so  en- 
thusiastic about  our  club  that  he  Is 
going  to  pitch  In  and  get  us  a  lot  of 
new  members  among  his  friends.  Isn't 
that  fine? 


Dorothy  U  O'Neal  (Pennsylvania) 
suggests  that  the  P.  I.  O.  members  mak» 
playthings  for  the  little  children  of 
France  and  Belgium  who  have  lost  thei: 
homes  and  everything  they  owned. 
That  is  a  splendid  idea,  and  it  will 
make  us  all  happier  to  be  doing  some- 
thing to  make  others  happy. 

Here  is  how  one  niece  completes  the 
"Uncle  George  Sat  in  His  Chair"  poem. 
This  niece  is  one  who  always  does 
"write  plainly,"  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Uncle  George  sat  in  his  cbalr» 

(Thinking  what  to  say) 
Raising  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

He  looked  at  the  time  of  day. 
It   was   nine  o'clock,   the  clock   struck 
nine, 

"How  late."  thought  he,  "now  that— • 
"I  must  go  out  and  I  must  dine," 

He  said  as  he  reached  for  hU  hat. 

A  niece  and  a  nephew  he  did  meet. 

Walking  to  the  store; 
Both  were  dressed  clean  and  sweet. 

He  noticed  as  they  passed  the  door. 
When  he  again  entered  his  office  door 

As  he  laid  down  his  hat  and  cane; 
He  glanced  down  at  the  street  for  he 

Had  heard  a  tap  on  the  window*  pane. 

Just  a  glance  was  needed  to  tell  the  tale 
That    someone    had    lelt    something 
there; 
He  opened  hfs  window  and  there  was 
his  mail. 
He  read  it  without  a  thought  or  care. 
For  his  kind  little  nephews  and  nieces 
Wrote  plainly;  and  he  looked  at  the 
floor 
As  he  thought  how  sorry  he  was 
That  there  were  not  a  whole  lot  more. 


OUR  TRIP  TO   TOLO HESTER 
AQNES    WRBB,    DBLAWARB 

It  being  a  nice  day,  we  derided  to  take  a 
trip  to  Tolctaester.  We  took  our  luncb  with 
UB.  Many  other  people  went,  too.  When 
dinnertime  came  we  ate  our  dinner.  After 
dinner  we  went  on  the  merry-go-rsund,  Raw 
the  wbi|'l-p<)Ol  dip  and  many  othor  tblnKs. 
Then  we  went  in  bathing.  After  bathing  in 
the  water  a  while,  we  started  home  and  were 
caught  in  the  rain. 

This  being  the  end  of  a  perfect  day, 
We  all  arrived  home  O.  K. 


A  TRIP  TO  ANNAPOLIS 

OBRTRUDB   BOSWELL,   MARYLAND 

Some  people  of  Annapolis  said  they  were 
going  to  get  a  meeting  for  the  cbilaren  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  because  tbej  had 
worked  so  bard.  Our  school  has  twenty-six 
members. 

Our  teacher  got  one  of  the  fanners  to 
take  us  la  his  automobile  truck.  So  we  all 
met  at  bis  bouse  and  piled  in  the  trmk. 
There  were  twenty-six  of  us  and  we  were 
very  well  packed.  It  was  about  fifteen  miles 
and  we  bad  to  cross  a  rlrer.  As  we  were 
crossing  we  saw  people  in  bathing  and  out 
boat  riding.  We  nil  nad  Red  Cross  uniforms 
on 

When  we  got  there  we  went  In  and  took 
seats.  There  was  a  lot  of  speaking,  but  what 
we  liked  best  of  all  was  the  soldiers  from 
cmnp  Meade,  who  came  down  ana  saog  to 
TIB.  They  sang  n  lot  of  pieces  In  concert 
and   several    solos. 

The  sergeant  was  so  funny.  He  would 
sing  everytnlng  he  wanted  to  say,  and  Jumped 
around  like  a  kitten. 


CAMP-FIRE   TRIP   IN   THE   WOODS 

MAROARRT  MITNCASTBR,   MARYLAND 

I  Am  going  to  tell  tou  about  a  "ramn-flre 
trlt.  In  the  woods.  '  We  took  our  lunch  along, 
but  about  twice  as  much  as  we  take  to  school. 
W9  went  to  the  woods,  where  we  built  :»  Mre 
to  cook  snmo  eggs  and  potatf>e».  brought  Ity 
our  guardian,  and  then  went  In  wadln*. 
When  the  things  were  done  we  ate  our  lunch, 
aud.  believe  me,  we  ate  It  ail.  Then  W(» 
climbed  trees  until  2  o'cIocK.  We  bad  a 
cei'emoQlal   meeting  and  then  went  h)me. 

FOURTH   OF  ^ULY 

CARLIA    H.    LOLLBR,    MARYLAND 

The  4th  of  July  I  had  the  best  time  I 
hnve  had  for  a  long  tlnbe.  I  went  to  Better- 
ton  about  2  o'clock  In  the  afternoon;  watched 
the  people  bathe.  About  5  o'clock  we  had 
supper.  1  could  not  eat  much,  because  i 
had  a  headache,  but  it  wore  off.  At8  o'clock 
dancing  began.  A  girl  friend  ef  mine  ann 
myself  danced.  We  had  a  fine  time  danrinK- 
There  was  a  crowd  on  the  floor,  and  nearly 
every  time  we  took  two  or  three  steps  some- 
body would  run  Into  us.  About  12  o'clock 
we  left  for  home,  after  having  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  evening. 


PLEDGET  ,      16 

Dear  Uncle  Gaorge: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  Jf  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  wliich  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


(Name*). 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


Afe. 


Statt. 


•Writt  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  forget  to  dot  your  I't  and  crosa  your  T*t. 
Addreaa  all  Utters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila..  P> 


Thit  is  Ik*  fara^romen'a  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  diaciUMOn  of 
t«pic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite*— and 
«spect«— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SKi'TEMBER  1. — Why  does  your  family  attend 
the  county  fair — to  learn  something  or 
mJTely  to  have  a  good  time?  What  Im- 
pressed you  most  at  last  or  this  year's 
fair?  What  would  you  suggest  to  Improve 
the  general  run  of  county  fairs?  Do  the 
women's  Interests  receive  suitable  recog- 
nition by  your  fair  management? 

Sei'TE.mber  15. — Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your 
household  expenses,  and.  If  so,  bow?  Do 
you  make  any  credit  for  home-grown 
products?  How  do  you  handle  the  tlunL-.-es. 
have  a  common  purao  with  your  husband 
or  receive   a    regular   allowance  for   family 


ngnls?  How  do  the  children  gKit  their 
spending  money  ? 
October  15. — Tell  us  how  you  make  your 
winter  window  garden.  What  size  Is  It, 
where  located,  what  direction  does  it  face, 
and  which  plants  have  you  found  to  be  the 
prettiest.  mOst  continuous  and  satisfactory 
winter  bloomers?  What  are  you.*  best 
tub  ornamental  plants?  What  are  the 
best  foliage  plants  and  vines?  What  care 
de  you  give   them? 

^  G«f  >oar  contribution  in  9arly.  If  it  doma  not 
roach  as  at  Imaat  IS  daya  boform  thm  dato  of 
f««ue,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


School  Clothing  for  the  Children 


Mrs.  E.  0.  J.,  Wootilawn,  Ind. — We 
must  conserve  wool  and  cotton  for  our 
soldier  lads,  then,  whether  our  purses 
be  slim  or  bulging,  it  j.s  a  "sublime" 
necessity  that  makes  us  ponder  over  the 
wardrobes  of  our  children.  We  know 
they  must  be  warmly,  neatly  and  sim^ 
ply  clothed.  Our  little  boy  of  6  has 
ready  for  winter  two  very  pretty  winter 
suits — one  for  school  afld  the  other  for 
best  wear — and  a  stylish  overcoat,  all 
"lut-me-downs"  from  my  husband's  laid- 
aside  suits.  This  may  be  the  proper 
moment  for  me  to  say  that  I  insist  that 
my  husband  get  good  quality  suits. 
Farmers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  look 
well. 

•From  the  coats  and  trousers  I  cut 
all  the  best  parts,  clean  and  press  them, 
pometlmes  wash  them.  If  the  patterns 
are  not  suitable  for  a  little  boy,  1  dye 
the  cloth  with  an  excellent  dye  that 
costs  10  cents.  I  buy  the  suit  patterns, 
and  when  the  little  garments  are  fin- 
ished and  pressed  carefully  they  cannot 
be  told  from  the  dearest  little  bought 
things  in  a  "very  best  store."  For  two 
years  I  have  made  this  small  son's 
drawers  out  of  flour  bags — also  my  12- 
year-old  daughter's  nighties.  Do  not 
laugh,  for  these  sacks  are  of  good  un- 
lleached  m-uslin,  and  last  well.^  I  dyed 
the  nightgowns  a  pale  pink. 

My  daughter's  summer  hat  was  built 
over  a  10-cent  frame.  I  used  a  pretty 
iraid  of  a  long-ago  hat,  and  trimmed 
with  folds  of  brown  satin — the  lining 
cf  a  coat  of  mine — and  a  few  daisies 
which  cost  17  rents.  My  little  boy 
wears  sandals,  and  my  daughter's  every- 
day  shoes  are  the  Boy  Scout  kind. 


Mrs.  S.  R.,  Spring  Mills,  Va. — If  you 
have  three  or  four  girls,  get  each  of 
them  two  No.  1  dark  serge  suits,  neat 
fitting,  and  two  stout  blouses  of  white 
lor  warm'  days  wear. 

Have  for  each  boy  an  extra  good 
corduroy  suit  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
pants  of  same  material.  For  outside 
wear,  a  good  coat,  made  from  "mother's 
tld  one,"  and  good  stout  sweaters,  for 
thT  girls,  and  for  tho  boys,  stout  caps 
and  sweaters. 

In  the  beginning  buy  all  the  shoes  at 
cnce  at  the  same  reliable  shoe  store,  and 
do  not  get  a  cheap  shoe:  get  the  very 
^tst  you  are  able  to  afford,  and  have 
this  guaranteed.  Then  buy  each  one  a 
Fair  or  two  of  overshoes,  and  you  have 
tbem  in  shape  for  the  coldest  days  and 
play. 

An  Ingenious  mother  can  cut  down 
her  or  father's  last  year's  underwear 
fcr  the  little  fellows,  and  knit  warm 
stockings  for  them  all. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  J. — For  my 
two  boys,  8  and  10  years  of  age,  I  have 
made  most  of  their  clothes.  With  good 
rattems  almost  anyone  can  make 
tlouses  and  trousers.  Coats  take  a 
Tnore  experienced   hand. 

Inuring  the  summer  and  fall  sales  I 
huy  enough  cloth  to  last  a  year — 
J^heviots,  romper  cloth  or  galatea  for 
Mouses,  khaki  for  fall  and  spring 
trousers,  and  woolen  remnants  for 
winter.  During  the  winter  I  make  these 
all  up.  These  clothes  cost  less,  last 
longer  and.  I  think,  look  better  than 
those  bought  ready  to  wear. 

Shoes  with  chrome  soles  have  almost 
^l^ays  been  satisfactory  for  summer 
^'*ar. 


E.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— We  find  It 
*<>ubtful  economy  to  buy  the  cheapest 
'OAterlals,  even  If  fairly  good  cloth  has 
rone  "sky  high."     However,  we  rarely 


buy  ginghams  at  present;  a  very  good 
quality  of  storm  serge  comes  fully  as 
cheap,  considering  the  width,  and  for 
fall  and  winter  school  dresses  it  Is  in- 
finitely preferable.  For  a  large  family 
of  girls  it  is  an  economical  plan  to  buy 
several  yards  of  two  or  three  kinds — 
two  bolts,  if  possible — and  combine  them 
differently  so  that  no  two  dresses  need 
have  a  similar  appearance,  unless  for 
some  reason  it  Is  desirable  for  two 
children  to  be  dressed  alike.  A  dark, 
rich  wine  and  a  medium  tan  combine 
well,  and  a  tan  dress  might  be  piped 
with  wine,  or  vice  versa.  Again,  a  tan 
suspender  dress  would  be  pretty  with  a 
wine  waist  and  pockets,  or,  for  a  little 
tot,  a  wine  dress  with  tan  collar,  cuffs, 
belt,  etc.,    would   be  attractive. 

It  is  a  pretty  plan  to  buy  a  yard  or 
two  of  bright  plaid  in  harmonizing 
colors  to  use  as  trimmings.  My  little 
5-year-old  has  gotten  lots  of  good  wear 
out  of  a  very  dark  w  ine  dress  brightened 
by  collar,  cuffs,  yoke  and  belt  of  plaid 
In  gay  crimson  and  gVeen  and  brown. 

I  like  to  face  the  skirt  with  the  trim- 
ming cloth,  too,  so  that  when  lengthened 
by  letting  down  the  facing  It  is  trimmed 
to  match  with  a  band  showing  exactly 
equal  wear.  An  economical  mother  here 
makes  very  attractive  hair  ribbons  from 
strips  of  gay  flowered  organdie  neatly 
hemmed  and  carefully  laundered. 
Bright   checked  material   Is  pretty,  too. 

About  all  we  know  of  to  do  with  the 
shoes  for  winter  is  to  buy  as  serviceable 
ones  as  possible,  visit  the  cobbler  when 
necessary,  and  teach  the  children  to  be 
reasonably  careful.  But  don't  forever 
"nag"  them  about  it;  far  better  an  extra 
hole  than  a  little  "kiddle"  absolutely 
terrified  over  "what  mamma  will  say 
when  she  sees  It." 

Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa.— I 
noticed  many  times  while  teaching  that 
it  was  not  always  the  mothers  with  the 
most  time  and  money  who  sent  their 
children  to  school  the  neatest  and  best 
dressed;  quite  often  it  was  those  who 
•had  little  spare  time  or  money.  Now 
that  prices  are  so  high,*  one  can  solve 
the  problem  by  buying  during  the  sum- 
mer sales,  by  watching  for  short  lengths 
on  the  bargain  counters  In  the  home 
stores  or  by  buying  a  bundle  of  short 
lengths  ^rom  one  of  the  large  mail- 
order houses.  Some  of  these  houses 
assort  these  lengths  into  bundles  of  one 
kind — percales  In  one,  ginghams  In  an- 
other, etc.  These  are  sold  for  much  less 
a  yard  than  goods  cut  from  the  piece, 
and  the  longer  pieces  are  enough  for 
whole  garments,  while  the  shorter  ones 
may    be   used    in    combination. 

The  fashion  books  and  catalogs  show 
many  pleasing  designs  for  using  com- 
binations which  are  easily  copied.  Often 
very  respectable-looking  coats  and  sweat- 
ers may  be  made  for  children  from  gar. 
ments  too  badly  worn  to  be  uped  by 
older  people.  All  good  bits  of  trimming 
and  buttons  should  be  cut  from  old 
garments,  before  they  are  cast  aside. 

My  favorite  way  of  sewing  is  to  take 
an  afternoon  when  I  have  plenty  of 
time  and  cut  several  garments;  then  f 
can  baste  and  stitch  them  during  spare 
moments. 


Mrs.    S.    J.,    Lees    Creek,    La. — For 

school  dresses  I  like  ginghams,  galatea 
or  plain  chambrays.  trimmed  with  bias 
bands  if  plaid,  or  striped  or  piped  with 
white  If  plain.  Indigo  and  cadet  blue 
prints  in  neat  patterns  tnake  attractive 
little  frocks.  I  would  avoid  light  colors, 
as  they  soli  quickly  and  are  apt  to  fade. 
A  child  never  looks  worse  to  me  than 


when  dressed  In  an  outgrown  "best" 
dress  with  soiled  white  slippers  and 
socks;  and  I  would  rather  start  a  child 
of  mine  out  with  its  hair  tied  in  place 
with  calico  strings  than  hugs  bows  of 
faded  or  dirty  ribbons.  The  schoolroom 
is  a  place  for  business  and  not  to  dis- 
play finery.  Children  should  be  im- 
pressed early  in  life  that  cheap  jewelry 
is  bad  taste  anywhere,  especially  In 
school. 

When    cool    weather    makes    woolen 
dresses  a  necessity  it  is  a  great  economy 
to    wear    coverall    aprons    of    gingham. 
Sleeve  protectors  of  the  same  material 
or   from  the  tops  of  old  stockings  add 
to  the  appearance  and  save  the  sleeves 
from  dirt  and   wear.     For  girls  living 
at  a  distance  from  school,  sunbonnets  or 
garden     hats    are     ideal     for    summer. 
When    our   summer    term    opened,    thei 
teacher    explained    to    the    school    how 
scarce  leather   is  and   how   many  little 
ones  would  suffer  for  lack  of  shoes  next  i 
winter,   and   asked   the   children   to   got 
barefooted    through   the   warm   months,  j 
Every  child,  except  the  older  girls,  who| 
wore    canvas    shoes,    went    barefooted. 
Some    of    them    sent    the    money    they 
would   otherwise   have  spent  for  shoes 
to  the  French  orphans. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — I  feel 
that  I  am  almost  a  past  master  In  the 
art  of  economical  buying,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
practice  it  for  so  long.  I  find  that  by 
keeping  my  eyes  open  to  the  bargains 
to  be  found  in  the  remnant  boxes  in  the 
stores,  clothing  can  be  bought  much 
cheaper.  This  is  especially  true  for 
children,  as  the  short  lengths  work  up 
well  into  the  small  garments.  These 
remnants  always  sell  for  much  less  than 
the  same  material  sells  for  by  the  yard. 
Whenever  I  see  a  usable  length  of  any 
good  material  in  the  remnant  box,.I  buy 
It  and  lay  It  away  for  future  use  if  I 
do  not  need  it  right  away. 

Then.  too.  the  possibilities  that  lie 
In  seemingly  worn-out  garments  of 
father  or  mother  are  really  wonderful. 


Old  dresses,  coats,  trousers,  etc..  can  be 
ripped  apart,  washed,  pressed  while  still 
damp,  the  reverse  side  turned  If  the 
right  side  is  faded,  cut  and  made  into 
^ry  good-looking  garments  for  chil- 
dren. If  carefully  done  they  will  look 
in  many  instances  like  new,  and  v^rlU 
wear  much  better  than  cheap  new  ones. 

When  making  new  clothes  for  chil- 
dren always  put  in  large  seams,  tucks 
and  hems;  in  this  way  the  garment  can 
be  worn  much  longer  than  It  could 
otherwise.  Home  sewing  Is.  to  my 
mind,  the  secret  of  dressing  well  and 
cheaply. 

I  have  found  that  by  buying  shoes  a 
little  out  of  style  or  a  little  shopworn 
I  can  get  much  better  shoes  for  the 
price  than  In  any  other  way.  If  they 
are  only  a  little  out  of  date  they  do  not 
look  badly  and  are  sold  for  much  less 
than  the  latest  styles.  Good  overshoes 
should  be  worn  by  every  child  In  l)ad 
weather,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
child's  health,  but  also  because  it  means 
long  life  to  the  leather  shoe.  When 
shoes  get  wet,  fill  them  with  oats  and 
leave  until  dry.  Careful  cleaning  and 
blacking  of  shoes  mean  much  longer 
service  as  well  as  better  looks. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Sweet  Corn 

Sing  a  song  of  sweet  corn, 

A  garden  full  of  chard. 
Four  and  twenty  eggplants 

Growing  in  a  yard. 
When  the  crops  are  gathered 

The  folks  can   have  some  lunch; 
Isn't  succotash  a  dish 

To  set  before  the  bunch? 

Father's  tending  beets   and  chives. 

Saving  us  some   money; 
Mother's  out  among  the  hives. 

Taking  off  the  honey; 
The  kids  are  in  the  garden. 

Pulling  out  the  weeds. 
Don't  we  get  a  lot  of  food 

From  half  a  peck  of  seeds? 

— N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 


Just  Ask 

'K)ur  Carrier 
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The  Best 

Investment 

Known 

W.  S.  S.  STAMPS 


BMylbdiiy 


Are  Backed  By 


I 


— the  principle  that  all  peoples  must  be  free  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

— the  patriotic  spirit,  brains,  and  energy  of  over  100  million  of  f  oor  owo 
countrymen^ 

— a  powerful  and  democratic  Army  and  Navy,  well-trained  and  well-equipped. 

—material  resources  such  as  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  cost  $4.20  each  in  Auguit,  $4.21  in 
September  and  one-cent  more  each  following  month.  On  January 
I,  1923,  each  W.  S.  S.  Stamp  it  redeemable  for  $5.00  In  cash. 

BE  A  PARTNER  WITH  UNCLE  SAM.  Accumulate  all  the  War 
Savings  Stamps  you  can  between  now  and  December  31.  Get  tnem  at  any 
Post  Office  or  from  YOUR  OWN   MAIL  CARRIER. 

National  War  Savings  Committee 
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What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


gardins  the  best  all-around  door  mat  for 
country   use,  one  that  can   be  used  the 

I  year   aix)und    and    best   stand   the   rain 

!  and  sun. 


"What  can  I  do  to  a  feather  bed,  sev- 
eral years  old,  to  renovate  it,"  asks  Mrs. 
S.  P.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Speaking  about  saving  sugar.  Miss 
I.  E.  B.,  New  York,  says:  "We  often 
can  sour  apples,  cooking  them  as  for 
sauce  (but  without  sugar)  and  putting 
them  into  jars  hot.  They  keep  splen- 
didly. When  wanted  in  winter  time 
for  sauce  or  pies  the  sugar  is  added. 
We  can  our  vegetables  (except  com) 
without  sugar,  and  some  kinds  we  dry." 

Mrs.  E.  H.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  would 
like  to  hare  answers  to  these  questions: 
"What  is  the  best  way  to  make  and 
keep  apple  butter?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  make  it?" 

Miss  M.  A.  C.  Penna,  In  a  letter  to  us, 
asks:  "Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  make 
good  pie  crust  with  any  of  the  flour 
substitutes?" 


Mrs.  O.  B.  O.,  Connecticut,  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  our  readers  re- 


How  to  Clarify  Fats 
Three  methods  of  clarifying  fat  are 
explained  in  £2xtension  Circular  46  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture:  Method  1— Melt  the  fat 
with  an  equal  portion  of  water  in  a 
double  boiler.  Strain  through  a  cloth. 
When  cold  removr  the  layer  of  fat  from 
the  water.  Miethod  2.— Follow  direc- 
tions given  under  Method  1,  using  sour 
milk.  Flavors  and  odors  are  modified. 
Method  3. — Follow  directions  given  in 
Method  1  adding  several  pieces  of  clean 
hardwood  charcoal.  If  beef  fat  Is 
being  clarified  the  yellow  color  Is  re- 
moved and  a  white  odorless  fat  is  se- 
cured. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Tuairr 
Stamps. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  diractioat  for  making,  aa  wall  aa  tha  quantity  of  malarial  raquirad,  accompany  aaah 
pattarn.  Patterns  ara  parfect-fitttnc  and  saam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  state  the  number  and  siie  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  aend  10  centa  for 
aaeh.      Address.    ^^ASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copyright,  1917,  Irving  Bacheller 


8918. — Ladies'  and  Mlases'  blouae.  Cut  In 
•Iscs  16  and  18  years,  and  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Odd  triangular 
pockets  are  stitched  at  tl^  sides. 

891N. — MisKes'  nod  small  women'a  dresa. 
Cut  In  sizes  16.  IS  and  20  years.  A  soft 
allk  tie  is  worn   with   the  collar. 

8899 — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sixes  89.  88, 
40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  meSKure.  The  long 
aleeTea  are  finished  with  dainty  lace-edged 
cuffa. 

8571. — Olrls*  om»-nlece  dress.  Cut  In  sizea 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  may 
be   made   with   or   without   the  belt. 

81»!«{ — <;irl8'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4.  8,  8 
and  10  years.  The  dress  may  be  made  t» 
Blip  on  over  the  head  or  to  button  on  the 
shoulders. 

88»4.— Ladles'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 


40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.     The  d 
has  a  three-gored  skirt 

88MO. — Ladies'  three  gored  skirt.  Cut  la 
sises  24.  26.  28,  30.  32.  34  and  36  InchM 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  may  be  worn  witfe 
or  without  the  belt. 

8IM>5 — <;irlH'  set.  Out  In  sizes  V4.  1.  2, 
4,  «,  «,  10  and  12  years.  The  set  consists 
of  a  simple  little  Gertrude  petticoat  and  a 
pair  of   drawers. 

8921 — Ladles'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24,  26.  28,  30.  32.  34  and  36  l^sbes 
waist  measure.  The  back  gore  extenda  well 
oyer  the  hips  to  the  front,  and  is  much 
wider   than   the   front   gore. 

8891. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Out  In  sites 
86,  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  simple  waist  In  in  shirtwaist  style,  and 
the  skirt  is  three-gored. 


Oxir  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  lilie,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dresemaker'-which 
llluatratea  hundreds  of  the  moat  practical  styles  for  ladiea.  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
aeiid  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  If  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  aand  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  J  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  OBPARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


CHAPTER  XV 

UNCLE   PEABODY'8   WAY  TI.ND   MINE 

I  am  old  and  love  my  ease  and  some- 
times dare  to  think  that  I  have  earned  it. 
Why  do  I  impose  upon  myself  the  task 
of  writing  down  these  memories,  search, 
ing  them  and  many  notes  and  records 
with  great  care  so  that  !n  every  voice 
and  deed  the  time  sliall  speak? 
My  first  care  has  been  that  neither  van- 
ity nor  pride  should  mar  a  word  of  all 
these  I  have  written  or  shall  write.  So 
I  keep  my  name  from  you,  dear  reader, 
for  there  is  nothing  you  can  give  me 
that  I  want.  I  hdve  learned  my  lesson 
in  that  distant  time  and,  having  learned 
it,  give  you  the  things  I  stand  for  and 
keep  myself  .under  a  mask.  These 
things  urge  me  to  my  task.  I  do  it 
that  I  may  give  to  you — my  countrymen 
— the  best  fruitage  of  the  great  garden 
of  my  youth  and  save  it  from  the  cold 
storage  of  unknowing  history. 

It  is  a  bad  Uiing  to  be  under  a  heavy 
obligation  to  one's  self  of  which,  thank 
God,  I  am  now  acquitted.  I  have  known 
men  who  were  their  own  worst  cred- 
itors. Everything  they  earned  went 
swiftly  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Vanity 
or  Pride  or  Appetite.  Dhave  seen  them 
literally-  put  out  of  house  and  home, 
thrown  neck  and  crop  into  the  street, 
as  It  were,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
heartless  creditors— each  a  grasping 
usurer  with  unjust  claims. 

I  remember  that  Rodney  Barnes 
called  for  my  chest  and  me  that  fine 
morning  In  earlv  June  when  I  was  to 
go  back  to  the  hills,  my  year's  work  In 
school  being  ended.  I  elected  to  walk, 
and  the  schoolmaster  went  with  me  five 
miles  or  more  across  the  flats  to  the 
slope*  of  the  high  country.  I  felt  very 
wise  with  that  year's  learning  In  my 
head.  Doubtless  the  best  of.  It  had 
come  not  in  school.  It  Had  taken  me 
close  to  the  great  stage  and  in  a  way 
lifted  the  curtain.  I  was  most  attentive, 
knowing  that  presently  I  should  get  my 
part. 

"I've  been  thinking,  Bart,  o'  your 
work  In  the  last  year,"  said  the  school- 
master as  we  walked.  "Ye  have 
studied  six  books  and  one — God 
help  ye!  An'  I  think  ye  have  got  more 
out  0'  the  one  than  ye  have  out  o'  the 
six." 

In  a  moment  of  silence  that  followed 
I  counted  the  books  on  my  fingers: 
Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar, 
Geography,  History.  What  was  this  one 
book  he  referred  to? 

"It's  Gods  book  o*  life,  boy,  an'  I 
should  say  ye'd  done  very  well  In  It." 

After  a  little  he  asked:  "Have  ye 
ever  heard  of  a  man  who  had  the 
Grlmshaws?" 

I  shook  my  head  as  I  looked  at  him. 
not  knowing  Just  what  tie  was  driving 
at. 

"Sure,  It's  a  serious  illness  an'  It 
has  two  phases.  First  there's  the 
Orlmshaw  o'  greed — swinish,  heartless 
greed — the  other  Is  the  Grimshaw  o' 
vanity — the  strutter,  with  sword  at  belt, 
who  would  have  men  bow  or  flee  before 
him." 

That  Is  all  he  said  of  that  seventh 
book   and   it    was   enough. 

"Soon  the  Senator  will  be  coming." 
he  remarked  presently.  "I  have  a  long 
letter  from  him  and  he  asks  about  you 
and  your  aunt  and  uncle.  I  think  that 
he  Is  fond  o'  you  boy." 

"I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know 
when  he  comes,"  I  said. 

"I  am  sure  he  will  let  you  knew,  and, 
by  the  way,  I  have  heard  from  another 
friend  o'  yours,  my  lad,  Ye're  a  lucky 
one  to  have  so  many  friends — sure  ye 
are.  Here.  I'll  show  ye  the  letter. 
There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't.  Ye 
will  know.  Its  writer,  probably.  I  do 
not." 

So  saying  he  banded  me  this  letter: 

"Cantkbbuby,  Vt., 
"June  1. 
"Dkab  Sib — I  am  interested  in  the  boy 
Barton  Baynes.  Good  words  about  him 
havet^been  flying  around  like  pigeons. 
When  school  is~out  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you,  what  is  the  record?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  soul  in  him?  What 
kind  of  work  la  best  for  it?  If  you  will 
let  me  maybe  I  can  help  the  plans  of 
Ood  a  little.     That  ig  my  business  and 


yours.     Thanking  you  for  reading  this 
I  am,  as  ever, 

"God's  humble  servant. 

"Kate  Fullebton." 

"Why,  this  is  the  writing  of  the  Silent 
Woman,"  I  said  before  I  had  read  the 
letter  half  through. 

"Rovin*  Kate?" 

"Roving  Kate;  I  never  knew  her 
other  name,  but  I  saw  her  handwriting 
long  ago." 

"But  look— this  Is  a  neatly  written, 
well-worded  letter  an'  the  sheet  is  as 
white  and  clean  as  the  new  snow.  Un- 
canny woman!  They  say  she  carries 
the  power  o'  God  In  her  right  hand.  So 
do  all  the  wronged.  I  tell,  ye,  lad, 
there's  only  oneihing  In  the  world 
that's  sacred." 

I  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of  inquiry 
and  asked: 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  one  and  only  miracle  we  know 
—the  gate  o'  birth  through  which  comes 
human  life  and  the  lips  commanding 
our  love  and  speaking  the  wisdom  of 
childhood.  Show  me  how  a  man  treats 
women  an'  I'll  tell  ye  what  He  amounts 
to.  There's  the  test  that  shows  whether 
he's  a  man  or  a  spaniel  dog." 

There  was  a  little  moment  of  silence 
then — how  well  I  remember  it!  The 
schoolmaster  broke  the  silence  by  add- 
ing: 

"Well  ye  know,  lad,  I  think  the  great- 
est thing  that  Jesus  Christ  did  was 
showing  to  a  wicked  world  the  sanctity 
0'  motherhood." 

Xhat,  I  think,  was  the  last  lesson  in 
the  school  year.  Just  beyond  us  I  could 
see  the  slant  of  Bowman  s  Hill.  What 
an  amount  of  pains  they  gave  those 
days  to  the  building  of  characte* 
It  will  seem  curious  and  perhaps  even 
wearisome  now,  but  I  must  show  here 
if  I  am  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
time. 

"I  wonder  why  Kate  is  asking  about 
me,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind  the  reason.  She  lis  your 
friend  and  let  us  thank  God  for  it. 
Think  how  she^came  to  your  help  in  flie 
old  barn  an'  say  a  thousand  prayers. 
my  lad.  I  shall  write  to  her  today,  and 
what  shall  I  say  as  to  the  work?" 

"Well,  I've  been  consulting  the  com. 
pass,"  I  ^answered  thoughtfully,  as  I 
looked  down  at  the  yielding  sand  under 
my  feet.  "I  think  that  i  want  to  be  a 
lawyer." 

"Good!  I  would  have  guessed  it.  I 
suppose  your  week  in  the  court  room 
with  the  fine  old  Judge  f^d  the  lawyers 
settled  that  for  ye." 

"I  think  that  it  dld^* 

"Well,  the  Senator  is  a  lawyer.  God 
prosper  him,  an'  he  ha8~6hown  us  that 
the  chief  business  o'  the  lawyer  is  to 
keep  men  out  o'  the  law." 

Having  come  to  the  first  flight  of  the 
uplands,  he  left  me  with  many  a  kind 
word — how  mueh  they  mean  to  a  hoy 
who  is  choosing  his  way  with  a  growing 
sense  of  loiieliness! 

1  reached  the  warm  welcome  of  our 
little  home  Just  in  time  for  dinner. 
They  were  expecting  me  and  it  was  a 
regular  company  dinner — chicken  p>e 
and  strawberry  shortcake. 

"I  wallered  In  the  grass  all  the  fore- 
noon trying  to  git  enough  berries  for 
this  celebration — ayes! — they  ain't 
many  of  'em  turned  yit."  said  Aunt 
Deel.  "No.  sir— nothin'  but  pure  cream 
on  this  cake.  I  ain't  a  goln'  to  count 
the  expense." 

Uncle    Peabody    danced    around    the 
table  and  sang  a  stansa  of  the  old  bal- 
lad, which  I  hare  forgotten,  but  whicli 
begins: 
Come,   Philander,  left  us  be  a-marchin'. 

How  well  I  remember  that  hour  with 
the  doors  open  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly  on  the  blossoming  fields  and 
the  Joy  of  man  and  bird  and  beast  In  the 
return  of  summer  and  the  talk  about 
the  late  visit  of  Alma  Jones  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln; 

While  we  were  eating  I  told  them 
about  the  letter  of  old  Kate. 

"Fullerton!"_  Aunt     Deel    exclaimo<l 
"Are  ye  sure  that  was  the  name,  Bart? 

"Yes." 

"Goodness  gracious  sakes  alive!" 

She  and  Uncle  Peahodv  gave  each 
other  looks  of  surprised  inquiry. 

"Do  you  know  anybody  by  that 
name?"  I  asked. 


"We  used  to,"  said  Aunt  Deel  as  she 
resumed  her  eating.  "Can't  be  she's 
cne  o'  the  Sam  Fuliertons,  can  it?" 

"Ob,  prob'ly  not,"  said  Uncle  Peabpdy. 
"Back  east  they's  more  Fuliertons  than 
ye  could  shake  a  stick  at.  Say,  I  see 
the  biggest  bear  this  mornin'  that  I  ever 
see  in  all  the  born  days  o'  my  life. 

"It  was  dark.  I'd  come  out  o'  the 
fifty-mile  woods  an'  down  along  the 
edge  o'  the  ma'sh  an'  up  into  the  bushes 
on  the  lower  side  o'  the  pastur.  All  to 
once  i  heerd  somethin'!  I  stopped  an' 
peeked  through  the  hushes — couldn't 
tee  much — so  dark.  Then  the  ol'  bear 
riz  up  on  her  hind  legs  clus  to  me.  We 
didn't  like  the  looks  o'  one  'nother  an' 
begun  to  edge  off  very  careful. 

"Seems  so  I  kind  o'  said  to  the  ol' 
bear:  'Excuse  me.'  * 

"Seems  so  the  ol'  bear  kind  o' 
answered:   'Sart'nly.' 

"I  got  ..down  to  a  little  run,  near  by, 
Eteppin'  as  soft  as  a  cat.  I  could  Jest 
bee  a  white  stun  on  the  side  o'  It.  I 
lifted  my  foot  to  step  on  the  stun  an' 
jump  acrost.  B-r-r-r-r!  The  stun 
jumped  up  an'  scampered  through  the 
bushes.  Then  I  loas  scalrt.  Goshtal- 
mighty!  I  lost  confidence  in  every- 
thing. Seemed  so  all  the  bushes  turned 
into  bears.  Jeerussalem,  how  I  run! 
When  I  got  to  the  barn  I  waa  purty  nigh 
ueed  up." 

"How  did  it  happen  that  the  stone 
jumped?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  guess  't  was  a  rabbit,"  said 
Uncle  Peabody.- 

Thus  Uncle  Peabody  led  us  off  into 
the  trail  of  the  bear  and  the  problem 
of  Kate'  and  the  Sam  Fuliertons  con- 
cerned us  no  more  at  that  time. 

A  week  later  we  had  our  raising. 
Uncle  Peabody  did  not  want  a  public 
raising,  but  Aunt  Deel  had  had  her  way. 
We  had  hewed  and  mortised  and  bored 
the  timbers  for  our  new  home.  The 
neighbors  came  with  pikes  and  helped 
to  raise  and  stay  and  cover  them.  A 
great  amount  of  human  kindness  went 
into  the  beams  and  rafters  of  that  home 
and  of  others  like  it.  I  knew  that  The 
Thing  was  still  alive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  even  that  could  not  paralyze 
the  helpful  hands  of  those  people.  In- 
deed, what  was  said  of  my  Uncle  Peap 
body  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
kind  of  conversational  firewood.  1  can 
not  think  that  any  one  really  believed  it'. 

We  had  a  cheerful  day.  A  barrel  of 
hard  cider  had  been  set  up  in  the  door- 
yard,  and  1  remember  that  «ome  drank 
it  too  freely.  The  he-o-hee  of  the  men 
a.s  they  lifted  on  the  pikes  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  beetle  rang  in 
the  air  from  morning  until  night.  Mrs. 
Rodney  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  came 
to  help  Aunt  Deel  with  the  cooking  and 
a  great  dinner  was  served  on  an  impro- 
vised table  in  the  dooryard,  where  the 
fctove  was  set  up.  The  shingles  and 
sheathes  and  clapboards  were  on  before 
the  day  ended. 

When  they  were  about  to  go  the  men 
filled  their  cups  and  drank  to  Aunt 
Deel. 

I  knew,  or  thought  1  knew,  why  they 
had  not  mentioned  my  Uncle  Peabody, 
and  was  very  thoughtful  about  it  Sud- 
denly the  giant  Rodney  Barnes  strode 
up  to  the  barrel.  I  rememl)er  the  lion- 
like  dignity  of  his  face  as  he  turned  and 
said:    ^ 

"Now,  boys,  come  up  here  an'  stand 
right  before  me,  every  one  o'  you." 

He  ranged  them  in  a  circle  around 
the  barrel.  He  stood  at  the  spigot  and 
filled  every  cup.  Then  he  raised  his 
own  and  said: 

"I  want  ye  to  drink  to  Peabody 
Baynes — one  o'  the  squarest  men  that 
ever  stood  In  cowhide." 

They  drank  the  toast — not  one  of 
them  would  have  dared  refuse. 

"Now  three  cheers  for  the  new  home 
and  every  one  that  lives  in  it,"  he  de- 
manded. 

They  cheered  lustily  and  went  away. 

Uncle  Peabody  and  I  put  in  the  floors 
and  stairway  and  partitions.  More  than 
t'nce  In  the  days  we  were  workiUb  to- 
gether I  tried  to  tell  him  what  Sally  had 
told  me,  but  my  courage  failed. 

W'e  moved  our  furniture.  I  remem- 
bered that  Uncle  Peabody  called  it  "the 
houseltree."  We  had  greased  paper  on 
the  windows  for  a  time  after  we  moved 
nntil  the  sash  came.  Aunt  Deel  had 
niade  rag  carpets  for  the  parlor  and  the 
bedroom  which  opened  oft  It.  Our  win- 
dows looked  down  Into  the  great  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretching  north- 
ward thirty  miles  or  more  from  our  hill, 
top.  A  beautiful  grove  of  sugar  maples 
stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  back 
door. 


What  a  rustic  charm  in  the  long  slant 
of  the  green  hill  below  us  with  its  gray, 
mossy  boulders  and  lovely  thorn  trees! 
It  was,  I  think,  a  brighter,  pleasanter 
home  than  that  we  had  left.  It  was 
built  on  the  cellar  of  one  burned  a  few 
years  before.  The  old  barn  was  still 
there  and  a  little  repairing  had  made 
It  do. 

The  day  came,  shortly,  when  1  had  to 
speak  out,  and  I  took  the  straight  way 
or  my  duty  as  the  needle-  of  the  com- 
pass pointed.  It  was  the  end  of  a  sum- 
mer day  and  we  had  watched  the  dusk 
fill  the  valley  and  come  creeping  up  the 
slant,  sinking  the  boulders  and  thorn 
tops  In  its  flood,  one  by  one.  As  we  sat 
looking  out  of  the  open  door  that  even- 
ing I  told  them  what  Sally  had  told  me 
of  the  evil  report  which  had  traveled 
through  the  two  towns.  Uncle  Peabody 
sat  silent  and  perfectly  motionless  for  a 
moment,  looking  out  Into  the  dusk. 

"W'y,  of  all  things!  Ain't  that  wi 
awful  burnin'  shame — ayes!"  said  Aunt 
Deel  as  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
fiand. 

"Damn,  little  souled,  narrer  con- 
tracted— "  Uncle  Peabody,  speaking  in  a 
low,  sad  tone,  but  with  deep  feeling,  cut 
off  this  highly  promising  opinion  before 
it  was  half  expressed,  and  rose  and  went 
to  the  water  pall  and  drank. 

"As  long  as  we're  honest  we  don't  care 
what  they  say,"  he  remarked  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  chair. 

If  they  won't  believe  us  we  ought  to 
show  'em  the  papers — ayes,"  said  Aunt 
Deel. 

"Thunder  an*  Jehu!  I  wouldn't  go 
'round  the  town  tryin'  to  prove  that  I 
ain't  a  thief,"  said  Uncle  Peabody.  "It 
wouldn't  make  no  differ'nce.  They've 
got  to  have  something  to  play  with.  If 
they  want  to  use  my  name  for  a  bean 
bag.  let  'era  as  long  as  they  do  it  when 
I  ain't  lookin'.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
they  get  sore  hands  by  and  by." 

I  never  heard  him  speak  of  it  again. 
Indeed,  although  I  knew  the  topic  was 
often  In  our  thoughts  it  was  never  men- 
tioned in  our  home  but  once  after  that, 
to  my  knowledge. 

We  sat  for  a  long  time  thinking  as 
the  night  came  on.  By  and  by  Uncle 
Peabody  began  the  hymn  in  which  we 
Joined : 

"O,  keep  my  heart  from  sadness,  God; 
Let  not  its  sorrows  stay. 
Nor  shadows  of  the  night  erase 
The  glories  of  the  day." 

"Say — by  thunder! — we  don't  have 
to  set  In  the  shadows.  Le's  fill  the 
room  with  the  glory  of  the  day,"  said 
Uncle  PealKKiy  as  he  lighted  the  cand- 
les. "It  ain't  a  good  Idee  to  go  slidln' 
down  hill  in  the  summer-time  an'  In 
the  dark,  too.  Le's  have  a  game  o' 
cards." 

I  remember  that  we  had  three  merry 
games  and  went  to  bed.  All  outward 
signs  of  our  trouble  had  vanished  In 
the  glow  of  the  candles. 

Next  day  I  rode  to  the  post-oflice  and 
found  there  a  book  addressed  to  me 
in  the  handwriting  of  old  Kate.  It 
was  David  Hoffman's  Course  of  Legal 
Study.    She  had  written  on  Its  fly-leaf: 

"To   Barton   Baynes,  from   a   friend." 

"That  woman  'pears  to  like  you 
purty    thorough,"   said    Uncle    Peabody. 

"Well,  let  her  if  she  wants  to — poor 
thing!"  Aunt  Deel  answered.  "A  wo* 
man  has  got  to  have  somebody  to  like 
— ayes! — or  I  dunno  how  she'd  live — I 
declare  I  don't — ayes!" 
-  "I  like  her,  too,"  I  said.  "She's  been 
a  good  friend  to  me." 

"She  has.  sart'n."  my  uncle  agreed. 

We  began  reading  the  book  that  even- 
ing iu  the  candle-light  and  soon  finished 
It.  I  was  thrilled  by  the  ideal  of  human 
service  with  which  the  calling  of  the 
lawyer  was  therein  lifted  up  and  Illumi- 
nated* After  that  I  had  no  doubt  of 
my  way. 

That  week  a  letter  came  to  me  from 
the  Senator,  announcing  the  day  of 
Mrs.  Wright's  arrival  in  Canton  and 
asking  me  to  meet  and  assist  her  In 
getting  the  house  to  rights.  I  did  so. 
She  was 'a  pleasant-faced,  amiable  wo- 
man and  a  most  enterprising  house- 
cleaner.  1  remember  that  my  first  task 
was  mending  the  wheelbarrow. 

"I  don't  know  what  Silas  would  do 
if  he  were  to  get  home  and  find  his 
wheelbarrow  broken,"  said  she,  "It  is 
almost  an  inseparable  companion  of 
his." 

The  schoolmaster  and  his  family 
were  °  fishing  and  camping  upon  the 
river,  and  so  I  lived  at  the  Senator's 
house  with  Mrs.  Wright  and  her  mother 
until    he   arrived.      What   a    wdnderfui 
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Here  are  eight  books  which  are  of  special  interest  and  value  to  every 
reading  member  of  the  farmer's  family;  the  farmer  himself,  his  good 
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The  Household  Guide 

The  "IIouR«>hold  (Julde*  is  tho  result  of  a 
prize  competition  auioqg  the  housewives  of 
.Viuerlca.  The  publishers  paid  thlrty-sIx  cash 
|:rlzes  for  the  best  reelpes  In  the  various  de- 
|)artmeut8.  The  result  was  the  sendlui;  of 
nearly  10,«>«»o  reolpes.  from  whiT'h  a  eareful 
selection  of  the  best  was  made.  "The  House- 
hold (Julde."  therefore.  Is  not  the  produrt 
of  either  hasty  loni-eptltm  or  hasty  ex»'iutlon. 
While  there  Is  a  superfluity  of  tlie  ord.nary 
look  bo(>k  with  Its  eut  and  drle«l  recipes,  a 
book  whlth  should  cover  the  whole  range  of 
hoifehold  duties  had  yet  to  l>e  mude.  "The 
Household  Guide"  was  publlshiHl  to  till  this 
gap,  and  it  does  so.  Kvery  recipe  bears  an 
American  name,  calls  for  Ingredients  of 
American  prmluctlon  and  has  been  tested  by 
an  American  cook.  The  recipes  are  contribut- 
ed by  practical  housewives  in  all  sec-tlons  of 
the  XTnlted  States  and  they  are  within  the 
means  of  the  humblest  home  and  good  enough 
for   the    President's   table.      The  dlBferent    de- 

tiartments  cover  the  whole  range  of  bouse 
lold  work,  including  care  of  sick,  treatment 
of  infants,  and  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  the  average  American  household.  From 
a  large  mass  of  material  contributed  to  the 
book,  a  careful  selection  was  made  of  the 
shortest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing  every 
variety  of  household  work,  so  that  the  reader 
of  its  pages  will  And  the  dally  round  of  duties 
materially  lightened  by  Its  help.  Even 
brightening  up  the  house  and  Its  surround- 
ings with  flowers  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Tto  many  farm  houses  are  without  these  in- 
exiK-nsive  beautlflers.  "The  Household  (iuide" 
has  a  department  devoted  to  this  topic. 
Valuable  advice  and  suggestions  on  the  cul- 
ture and  care  of  flowers  are  given.  Includling 
a  chapter  on  window  gardening,  with  full 
directions  therefor.  This  timelv  and  import- 
ant subject  gives  an  appropriate  flnish  to 
"The  Household  (iulde." 

Short  Cuts 

EmTKO    BY    T.    «iKKINER. 

420  pages,     illustrated. 

This  t>ook  contains  COOO  practical  short 
cutA  for  saving  ial)or  and  accomplishing  re 
RultP  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  It  is  said 
that  one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  This  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation, and  might  be  made  even  stronger  and 
more  em|)h8tlc.  Xine-tenfhs  of  the  farmers 
of  this  great  country  don't  know  how  easily 
and  smoothly  the  other  tenth  over<'«»me  dlfll- 
culties  and  problems  in  their  daily  work.  Of 
ten  home  gardeners  Wht»  have  to  set  a  few 
hundred  plants,  nine  fear  the  Job;  while  the 
teian,  who  knows  a  go«Ki  way,  a  short  cut  in 
setting  his  plants,  considers  it  mere  play,  and 
would  think  nothing  of  setting  as  many 
thousand  plants.  Almost  everyone  knows  and 
makes  use  of  a  little  device,  nere  and  there. 
In  his  or  her  daily  doings,  of  which  others 
are  entirely  Ignorant.  There  are  short  cuts 
to  siu'cesM  In  all  lines  of  business,  and  these 
short  cuts  are  usually  known  by  the  few. 
This  book,  "Short  Cuts."  Is  a  compilation  of 
almost  4.000  labor-saving  short  cuts  origi- 
nally published  In  The  Practhal  Farmer, 
lihfinlly  Illustrated,  and  so  Indexed  that  in- 
formation on  any  particular  thing.  If  pub- 
lished Ln  tb^  l)ook  can  be  found  in  a  moment's 
time. 

What  I  Do,  See  and  Hear 

By  T.  B.  Tthry. 
320   pages. 

This  book  Is  made  up  from  Mr.  Terry's 
articles  published  In  The  l'rn«"tl<-al  Farmer 
and  revised.  They  have  attracted  widespread 
attention,  and  their  preservation  in  a  perma- 
nent form  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
arc  on  the  lookout  for  practical  helps  in  the 
daily  rounne  work  of  the  farm  and  nev,-  ideas 
for  farm  manageme.it.  Included  In  the  bfM)k 
are  his  Ileslth  Hints.  His  views  on  the 
health  questions  are  radical,  and  yet  he  pre- 
sents them  in  such  a  lucid  aanner  and  backs 
tliem  up  with  such  convincing  (acts  from 
hif  own  and  others'  experiences,  that  they 
ar^  certainly  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
consideration.  No  writer  on  farm  suhje<'ts 
h.is  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr.  Terry. 
There  are  no  flne-spun  theories  in  what  he 
writes,  but  ideas  for  practical  apt)licatlori  In 
the  dally  routine  work.  "What  I  1K»,  See  and 
Hear"   bears  these  ear  marks  on  every  page. 


Practical  Farm  Experience 

FUITEU    BY    I'R<»F.    W.    F.    MASSifiY. 

405  pages. 

"Practical  Farm  Experience"  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  discussions,  to  which 
is  contributed  the  experiences  and  opinions 
of  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  from  the  St.  I^wrence  to  tho 
tiulf  of  Mexii'o.  on  topics  pertaining  t*'  th« 
farm  and  household.  DifTerent  farm  crops 
farm  crops  and  their  manaKcment  ;  all  kinds 
of  stock  and  poultry  and  their  management ; 
fnilt  crops  :  manure  and  fertilizers  and  their 
mniicgement  :  vegetables  on  the  farm  and  in 
th<>  garden;  household  matters  of  interest  to 
th'»  ladles.  They  are  discussed  by  practical 
men  and  women,  who  tell  of  what  they  have 
done  an<l  are  doing,  so  that  the  best  obtain- 
abU  information  on  each  subject  Ia  printed 
which  tits  into  farm  work  and  household  rou- 
tine everywhere.  I'rofessor  Massey  summar- 
ize-! each  discussion.  Those  who  are  seeking 
more  and  more  of  the  experiences  of  other 
men  who  are  living  close  to  the  soil  can  find 
them  in  this  work. 

The  Garden  Book 

By  T.  (Jkkineh. 
2  Volumes 

Volume  No.  1  of  the  Garden  Rook  la 
divided  into  12  chapters  which  are  grouped 
under  the  head  of  Harden  i'hilosophy.  (>n« 
chapter  tells  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  gives 
plans  for  large  and  small  gardens.  It  tells 
about  the  ideal  site  and  how  to  make  the  i>est 
of  what  the  gardener  or  farmer  may  hap- 
pen to  have.  Another  chapter  describes  and 
Illustrates  garden  tools,  stable  manure, 
humus,  clover  and  chemicals  and  the  most 
ettlilont  ways  of  using  are  dls<>u8sed.  Hot- 
beds and  cold  frames  till  anoth<*r  chapter. 
Sprayers  and  Insecticides  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  the  final  chapter  is  devoted  to 
transplanting,  protecting  from  frost,  or  shad- 
In,;  the  newly  set  plants. 

V'olinne  No.  2  Is  also  dhided  Into  12  chap- 
ters, giving  In  detail  the  practical  work  of 
the  gardener  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
The  work  Is  written  more  particularly  for 
the  northern  half  of  the  I'nited  States,  but 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  In  the  sea- 
sons, it  Is  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  In  this  second  volume  Mr.  (irelner 
has  given  some  valuable  information  with 
regard   to  handling  gardens   successfully. 

Not  only  does  he  speak  of  the  proper  way 
of  growing  vegetables.  In  these  two  l)ook^, 
but  he  treats  very  largely  upon  the  mor.j 
conmon  insect  garden  pests,  with  which  all 
farmers  are  familiar,  but  who  at  the  name 
t'me  do  not  understand  the  best  ■ue'Mo.ls  of 
controlling!  them.  With  copies  of  the  (iarden 
Books  the  practical  gardener  has  a  ready 
reference  at  his  command  to  which  be  <an 
turn   whenever   In  doubt. 

Terry  Talks  and  Health  Hints 

By   T.    B.    Tkrby. 
320    pages. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  book,  made  up 
from  articles  published  In  The  Practical 
Farmer,  revised  to  date  of  publication,  and 
pu'  into  convenient  shape  for  use  and  preser- 
vation. In  Terry  Talka  the  writer  continues 
h's  interesting  and  Instructive  articles  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  based  on  his  own 
actual  experiences.  The  bi>ok  Is  written  In  ~ 
tli>  same  charming  sty^  which  made  Mr. 
Terry  one  of  the  most  Istert'stlng  end  iMtpu-  . 
lu.-  of  the  agricultural  writers  of  the  Lnlted 
States. 

Black  Beauty? 
His  Grooms  and  Companions 

By  a.  Skwf.m* 
/  250  pages. 

This  is  the  classic  on  the  Humane  Treat- 
ment of  Animals.  Much  has  Leen  written 
and  done  to  ameliorate  the^  condition  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  much  mor<>  n»>ods  to  lM» 
(■•ine.  Black  Beautx  Is  the  autolil  >t:rn\tiy  %t 
a  horse,  telling  of  kind  masters  and  cruel,  of 
happiness  and  suffering:  and  when>  happiness 
piedomlnates  and  finally  triumphs.  It  ought 
to  b*"  In  every  American  hom»».  for  out  of 
these  homes  will  come  the  future  men  and 
w'.mcn  of  America,  who  should  be  trained 
that  kindness  nays  in  the  ran>  of  dumb  ani- 
mals which    fal^  under   their  charge. 
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house  It  was^in  my  view!  I  was  awed 
by  Its  size  and  spleDdor,  its  soft  carpets 
and  shiny  brass  and  mahogany.  Yet 
If.  was  very  simple. 

I  hoed  the  garden  and  cleaned  Its 
paths  and  mowed  the  dooryard  and  did 
some  painting  In  the  house.  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Ebenezer  Blnks — wife  of 
th^  deacon  and  constable — came  in 
while  I  was  at  the  latter  task  early  one 
morning  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
she  could  do. 

She  Immediately  sat  down  and  talked 
constantly  until  noon  of  her  family  and 
especially  of  the  heartlessness  and  gene* 
ral  misconduct  of  lier  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  because  they  had  refused  to  let  her 
apply  the  name  of  Divine  Submission  to 
the  baby.  When  Mxa.  Wright  left  the 
room  Mrs.  Binks  directed  her  conversa- 
tion at  me,  and  when  Mrs.  Wright  re- 
turned I  only  got  the  spray  of  it.  By 
dinner  time  we  were  drenched  in  a  way 
of  speaking  and  Mrs.  Binks  left,  assur- 
ing us  that  she  would  return  later  and 
do  anything  in  her  power. 

"My  starsT"  Mrs.  Wright  exclaimed. 
"If  you  see  her  coming  lock  the  door 
and  go  and  hide  in  a  closet  until  she 
goes  away.  Mrs.  Binks  always  brings 
her  ancestors  with  her  and  they  fill  the 
house  so  that  there's  no  room  for  any- 
body else." 

When  the  day's  work  was  ended  Mrs. 
Wright  exclaimed: 

'"1  hank  goodness!  the  Binkses  hare 
not  returned." 

We  always  r«ferred  to  Mrs.  B!nks  as 
the  Binkses  after  that. 

Mrs.  Jenison,  a  friend  of  the  Wrights, 
came  in  that  afternoon  and  told  us  of 
the  visit  of  young  Latour  to  Canton 
and  of  the  great  relief  of  the  decent 
people  at  his  speedy  departure. 

"I  wonder  what  brought  him  here," 
said  Mrs.  Wright. 

"It  seems  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  Sally  Dunkelberg.  But 
a  bee  had  stung  her  nose  just  before 
he  came  and  she  was  a  sight  to  behold." 
The  ladies  laughed. 
"It's  lucky,"  said  Mrs.  Wright. 
"Doesn't  Horace  Dunkelberg  know  about 
him?" 

"I  suppose  he  does,  but  the 'man  is 
money  crazy." 

I  couldn't  help  hearing  It,  for  I  was 
working  in  the  room  in  which  they 
talked.  Well,  really  it  doesn't  matter 
much  now.    They  are  all  gone. 

"Who  is  young  Latour?"  I  asked  when 
Mrs.  Jenison  had  left  us. 

A  rake  and  dissolute  young  man 
whose  father  is  very  rich  and  lives  in  a 
great  mansion  over  In  Jefferson 
CJounty,"   Mrs.   Wright  answered. 

I  wondered  then  if  there  had  been  a 
purpose  in  that  drop  of  honey  from  the 
cup  of  the  Silent  Woman 

I  remember  that  the  Senator,  who  re* 
turned  to  Canton  that  evening  on  the 
Watertown  stage,  laughed  heartily 
when,  as  we  were  sitting  by  the  fireside, 
Mrs.  Wright  told  of  the  call  of  the 
Binkses. 

"The  good  lady  enjoys  a  singnilar 
plurality,"  he  remarked. 

"She  enjoys  it  better  than  we  do," 
said  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  Senator  had  greeted  me  with  a 
-  fatherly  warmth.  Again  I  felt  that 
strong  appeal  to  my  eye  in  his  broad- 
cloth and  fine  linen  and  beaver  hat  and 
in  the  splendid  dignity  and  courtesy 
of  his  manners. 

"I've  had  good  reports  of  you,  Bart, 
and  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  ho  said. 
"I  believe  your  own  marks  have  been 
excellent  in  the  last  year,"  I  ventured. 
"Poorer  than  I  could  wish.  The 
tearher  has  been  very  kind  to  me."  he 
laughed  "What  have  you  been  study- 
ing?" 

"Latin  (I  always  mentioned  the 
Latin  first).  Algebra.  Arithmetic.  Gram- 
mar. (Geography  and  History." 

"Including  the  history  of  the  Bink- 
ses." he  laughed. 

There  was  never  a  note  of  humor  in 


listened  with  wonder.  "It  is  like  riding 
in  a  house  with  a  good  deal  of  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  chimney  and  in  at 
the  windows.  You  sit  on  a  comfortable 
bench  w4th  a  back  andia  footrrest  in  front 
and  look  out  of  the  window  and  ride. 
But  I  tremble  sometimes  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  with  all  that  weight 
and  speed. 

"We  had  a  little  mishap  after  leaving 
Ballston  Spa.  The  locomotive  engine 
broke  down  and  the  train  stopped. — The 
passengers  poured  out  like  bees.  We 
put  our  hands  and  shoulders  on  the 
train  and  pushed  it  backwards  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  to  a  passing  station. 
There  the  engine  got  out  of  our  way  and 
after  an  hour's  wait  a  horse  was 
hitched  to  the  train.  With  the  help  of 
the  men  he  started  it.  At  the  next  town 
our  horse  was  reinforced  by  two  others. 
They  hauled  us  to  the  engine  station 
four  miles  beyond,  where  another  loco> 
motive  engine  was  attached  to  the  train, 
and  went  on  by  steam  and  at  a  fearful 
rate  of  speed." 

Mrs.  Wright,  being  weary  after  the 
day's  work,  went  to  bed  early  and,  at 
his  request,  I  sat  with  the  Senator  by 
the  fire  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  a  lucky  circumstance, 
for  he  asked  me  to  tell  of  my  plans 
and  gave  me  advice  and  encouragement 
which  have  had  a  marked  effect  jupon 
my  career. 

I  remember  telling  him  that  I  wished 
to  be  a  lawyer  and  my  reasons  for  it. 
He  told  me  that  a  lawyer  was  either  a 
pest  or  a  servant  of  justicis  and  that 
his  chief  aim  should  be  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  good  will  in  his  commun- 
ity He  promised  to  try  and  acrange 
for  my  accommodation  in  his  offlce  in 
the  autumn  and  meanwhile  to  lend  me 
some  books  to  read  while  I  was  at 
home. 

"Before  we  go  to  bed  let  us  have  a 
settlement,"    said    the    Senator.      "Will 


How  lucky  for  me  that  it  was  such  « 
beautiful  day!  You  know  I  have  for- 
gotten all  about  the  pain,  but  I  laugh 
when  I  think  how  I  looked  and  how 
Mr.  Latour  looked.  He  laughed  a  good 
deal  going  home,  as  if  thinking  of  some 
wonderful  joke.  In  September  I  am 
going  away  to  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
Albany.  I  hate  it.  Can  you  imagine 
why?  I  am  to  learn  fine  manners  and 
French  and  Spanish  and  dancing  and  be 
good  enough  for  any  man's  wife.  Think 
of  that.  Father  says  I  must  marry  a 
big  man.  Jimlny  Crimps!  As  if  a  big 
man  wouldn't  know  better.  I  am  often 
afraid  that  you  will  know  too  much.  I 
know  what  will  happen  when  your  in- 
tellect sees  how  foolish  I  am.  M^  grand> 
mother  says  that  I  am  frivolous  and  far 
from  Ood.  I  am  afraid  it's  true,  but 
sometimes  I  want  to  be  good— only 
sometimes.  I  remember  you  said,  once, 
that  you  were  golg  to  be  like  Silas 
Wright.  Honestly  I  believe  that  you 
could.  So  does  mother.  I  want  you  to 
keep  trying,  but  it  makes  me  afraid.  Oh, 
dear!  How  sad  and  homesick  I  feel 
today!  Tell  me  the  truth  now,  when 
you  write." 

That  evening  I  wrote  my  first  love- 
letter — a  fairly  warm  and  moving  frag- 
ment of  history.  My  family  have  urged 
me  to  let  it  go  in  the  record,  but  I  Lave 
firmly  refused.  There  are  some  things 
which  I  can  not  do  even  in  this  little 
masquerade.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  the  day  ended  I  had  deliberately 
chosen  two  of  the  many  ways  that  lay 
before  me. 

(Continued  in  next  iasue,) 


Ing.     The  church  service  was  well  at- 
tended,   but    it    is    doubtful    if   anyone 
heard  the  sermon.    Instantly  at  its  closo 
th^  congrregatlon  became  an  emergency 
indignation  meeting,  a  few  hasty  plan> 
were   made,   and   the   Epworth    Leagii.- 
president  visited  a  lawyer,  procured    i 
petition  outlining  the  facts  briefly,  and 
he  and  several  other  Epworthians'kept 
it  circulating  constantly  till  it  had  t  > 
leave  with  the  delegation  that  went  t  ^ 
the  trial.    It  carried  over  200  signatures 
though  they  were  particular  to  accept 
only  people  who  could  say  conscientious- 
ly that  they  had  known  these  men  for 
many   years  and   knew  that  the  factn 
were  true.     Practically  all   the   wealth 
of  this  section  was  represented  at  that 
trial.    It  was  anticipated  that  heavy  bail 
would  bo  required,  and  many  rich  men 
went,  fully  prepared  to  offer  bail  to  the 
extent  of  all  they  had.    The  supervisor 
of  the  town,  the  county  judge  and  most 
of  the  leading  men  were  Interested,  and 
before  the  amount  of  the  bail  ($10,00*)) 
was  fairly  announced  half  a  dozen  of- 
fered in  the  same  breath  to  g^uarantet) 
the  sum.    They  brought  the  defendants 
home  with  them,  and  we  all  felt  that  it 
had  been  a  good  Sunday's  work.    Truly, 
Kalserlsm  should  be  fought  seven  days 
in  the  week,  but  not  by  executing  inno- 
cent Aa\erican  citizens  on  false  charges 
or  by   using   up  all   the   reserve  power 
of  the  American  farmer  in  a  month  so 
that  he  will  be  out  of  commission  before 
harvest.    After  a  man  has  put  a  plumh 
100  hours  of  hard  work  into  six  days. 
one     unnecessary     task    done     on     the 
seventh   must  mean  a  dead   loss,  even 
though    a    trifle    may    waste. — Mrs.    K. 
M.  A.,  New  York. 


Sunday  Work  for  Farmers 

Editor  Practical  Farmer-:  Your  edi- 
torial. "Shall  We  Work  on  Sundays?" 
has  been  widely  discussed  in  our  sec- 
tion, and  people  seem  to  be  unanimous 


you  kindly  sit  down  at  the  table  there  iLinl^^no  ""  i  ^otl  ^^?  f^^^i?  *^  ?°^  * 
and  make  up  a  statement  of  all  the  '«^*^  e  one.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
Hrr,o  ^^,,\^L  ti„««\«/^.'     o     ai   I  «  munltious   plant   that   works   the 


time  you  have  given  me? 

I  made  out  the  statement  very  neatly 
and  carefully  and  put  it  in  his  hands 

"That  is  well  done,"  said  he.  "I 
shall  wish  you  to  stay  until  the  day 
after  tomorrow  If  you  will.  So  you  will 
please  add  another  day." 

I  amended  the  statement  and  he  paid 
me  the  handsome  sum  of  seven  dollars. 
I  remember  that  after  I  went  to  my 
room  that  night  I  stitohM  up  the  open- 
ing in  my  jacket  pocket,  which  con- 
tained my  wealth  with  a  needle  and  |  ofT^fit'ThiV  time  oT  yea;,%h^Vrm^^ 
thread  which  Aunt  Deel  had  put  in  my  'd  all  his  family  put  in  that  much 
bundle,  and  slept  with  the  jacket  under  ^^rk   in   two  days      Should   he   be  ex- 

°^^J°*a^^!'  AW  4   «     I  pected  to  crowd  three  weeks'  work  Into 

The  Senator  and   I   were  up  at  five   q^g   and    then    do    half   another   week's 


same 
men  two  eight-hour  shifts  or.  more  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  then  expects  to 
put  them  back  for  two  more  shifts  on 
Sunday.  Few  city  people  realize  the 
hours  the  farmer  puts  in  under  normal 
conditions.  As  one  man  tersely  ex- 
presses it,  "We  do  a  day's  work  equal 
to  theirs  before  they  are  up  in  the' 
morning,  and  another  after  they  quit 
at  night."  The  law  prohibiting  loafing 
states  expressly  that  every  man  shall 
work  at  least  thirty-six  hours  each  week 


o'clock    and    at    work    in    the    garden. 
What  a  contrast  to  see  him  spading  in 


work  on  Sunday?   The  question  need  not 
be   approached    from   the   moral   stand 


his  old  farm  suit!     Mrs.  Wright  cooked;  p^int  at  all;    it  is  too  self-evident  that 

our  breakfast  and  called  us  in  at  six.   i  t^©    physical    man    could    not    possibly 

I  remember  we  were  Axing  the  fence  ^tand  the  strain.     In  one  season  or  less 

around  his  pasture  lot  that  day  when 


a  handsomely  dressed  gentleman  came 
back  in  tire  field.  Mr.  Wright  was  chop- 
ping at  a  small  spruce. 


he  would  be  permanently  incapacitated. 
Those  Indiana  rural  preachers  should 
get  out  and  pitch  hay  side  by  side  with 
thelt"  laymen  for  six  days,  and  I'm  think 


"Is  Senator  Wright  here?"  the  stran-   i^g  they'd   be  mighty   glad  to  join   the 
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ger  inquired  of  me. 

I  pointed  to  the  chopper 
I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  looking  for 


Lord  in  blessing  the  Sabbath  day  and{ 
hallowing  It.  Our  own  ryral  preacher] 
was    born    and    brought   up    a   farmer's 


the   distinguished    United    States    Senar   go^^  ^nd  no  one  ever  hears  him  advo- 
tor,"  he  explained  with  a  smile.  eating  any  such  thing:  he  has  too  much 

Agam  I  pointed  to  the  man  with  the   practical    flrsthjitnd    knowledge    of    the 

situation. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  a  more  truly 


ax  and  said 

"That  is  the  Senator." 

Often  I  htfve  thought  of  the  look  of  patriotic  community  in  America  than 
astonishment  on  the  face  of  the  stranger,  ours,  and  we  don't  go  out  and  commit 
as  he  said:  "Will  you  have  the  kind- 1  crimes  and  call  it  patriotism,  either, 
ness  to  tell  him  that  General  Macomb  j  we  do  sometimes  have  Sunday  tasks 
would  like -to  speak  with  him?"  that  were  formerly  considered  weekday 

I  halted  his  ax  and  conveyed  the  mes-l  jobs.  and.  when  It  Is  neressary  to  do  so. 
8^86'  j  we   can    handle   barbarians   on  Sunday 

"Is  this  the  hero  of  Plattsburg?"  Mr.  I  just  as  well,  without  gloves,  as  we  oan 
Wright  asked.  on  Saturday  or  Monday.     We  had  such 

"Well,   1    have  been  there,"   said  the  an    instance    last    summer,    wly^n.    for 


General 

They   shook    hands   and   went   up  -to 
the  house  together. 

I  walked  back  to  the  hills  that  even- 


purely  personal  spite,  a  particularly  rot- 
ten and  obnoxious  character  in  the  com- 
munity had  reported  a  seditious  "frame- 
up"  against  two  of  our  citizens.  He 
was    making   an   admirably   cunning  ef- 


his  speeches,  but  he  was  playful  in  his   ing.    There  r~found  a  letter  from  Sally. 

talk   at   times,   especially   when   trusted ;  She   and    her   mother,    who    was    in    ill  i  fort  to  have   them    railroaded   through, 
friends  were  with  him.  health,  were  spending  the  summer  with    under  cover  of  wartime  patriotism,  be- 

"She  is  a  very  excellent  woman,  after!  relatives    at    Portsmouth,    New    Hamp-   fore  their  neighbors  were  aware  of  it 


all,"  he  added 

He  asked  about  my  aunt  and  uncle 
and  I  told  him  of  all  that  had  befallen 
us,  save  the  one  thing  of  which  I  had 
spoken  only  with  them  and  Sally. 

"I  shall  go  up  to  see  them  soon."  he 
said. 

Then  he  told  us  of  riding  from  Albany 


shire.     She  wrote  of  riding  and  Ashing   As  a  means  to  that   end   hfe  had  them 
and  sailing,  but  of  all  that  she  wrote  I    taken    away    late    Saturday   night,    and 


think  only  of  these  words  now: 

"I  meet  many  good-looking  boys  here, 
but  none  of  them  are  like  yon.  I  won- 
der if  you  remember  what  you  said  to 
me  that  day.  If  you  want  to  unsay  it, 
you  can  do  It  by  letter,  you  know.     I 


the  trial  was  to  be  held  in  a  distant 
city  Monday  morning.  If  it  had  worked, 
two  perfectly  innoce^yt  men — as  loyal 
citizens  as  any  Uncle  Sam  can  boast — 
would  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  wave  of 
wild    fanaticism — regularly    termed    pa- 
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TIRES 


LESS 


to    Utica    on    the    new    railroads.      He^hlnk  that  .would  be  the  best  way  to  do   trlotlsm.  but   so  far  removed   from  the 


.1 


spoke  with  enthusiasm  on   the  smooth- 
ness and  swiftness  of  the- journey. 

"With   no  mishap  they  now   make  it 
in  about  a  half  a  day."  he  said,  as  we 


it.     So  don't  be  afraid   of  hurting  my   latter  term  as  the  east  Is  from  the  west, 
feelings.      Perhaps    I    would    be    glad. '  The  matter  leaked  out  about  noon  Sun 


You  don't  know.    What  a  long  day  that 
was!     It  seems  as  if  it  wsuin't  over  yet. 


day.  spread    like    wildfire,    and    in    two 
hours  the  entire  community  was  seeth* 
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Live  Stock  a/i^  Dairy  Section 


Pointers  on  Shipping  Live  Stock 


J.  M.  CARROLL 


While  the  feeding  and  handling  of 
live  stock  on  the  farm  are  the  main 
essentials  of  production,  the  item  of 
shipping  is  often  the  most  important  to 
the  owner.  Handling  stock  from  the 
farm  or  feed  lot  to  market  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  wo»-k  of  feeding,  and, 
being  80,  should  be  watched  carefully 
by  live  stock  feeders.  Owners  who  are 
careless  with  their  loading  and  handling 
of  stock  often  find  that  all  the  profit  Is 
lost  because  the  stock  did  not  arrive 
at  th€  market  in  the  proper  condition. 

In  most  casee  overloading  is  the  cause 
of  poor-looking  stock  upon  arrival. 
When  the  stocb  crowds  In  the  cars,  they 
become  bruised,  and  a  "downer"  or 
crippled  animal  never  will  sell  with 
the  load,  and  naturally  must  go  at  a 
discount  from  the  main  drove.  Some- 
times the  owner  is  lucky  only  to  have 
the  animal  crippled,  because  In  many 
events  death  results,  and  the  amount 
received  for  a  dead  animal  hardly  pays 
the  carrying  charges,  and  the  work  and 
feed  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  finished 
Rtate  It  lost.  Stock  should  be  loaded 
f'umfortably.  It  is  well  to  load  them 
tight  enough,  but  not  so  they  will  crowd 
and  Injure  each  other.  When  loaded 
coo  loose  they  move  around,  and  the 
constant  action  means  a  heavier  shrink, 
besides  allow'ing  the  stock  to  bother 
each  other  easier. 

Weather  conditions  are  generally  the 
best  regulators  of  shipping  methods. 
Id  the  hot  periods  of  summer  special 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  stock 
have  all  the  room  necessary,  and  every 
rrerautiou  should  be  taken  to  overcome 
trowdintr  and  overheating  of  the  stock. 
Sand  bedding  \i  preferred  by  most  ship- 
Ffrs  during  the  warmest  period,  and 
they  claim  that  wheat  straw  is  superior 
to  oat  straw  because  the  former  is  less 
sweat  producing.  Shippers  of  long  ex- 
perience have  figured  out  all  these 
points,  and  many  have  learned  them 
only  after  paying  dear  for  their  former 
experiences. 

In  the  winter  practically  as  many  ani- 
mals succumb  in  transit  as  in  the  warm 
months.  Exposure  results  In  mortality 
quite  freely.  Heavy  bedding  should  be 
provided  during  the  severe  weather.  It 
is  also  the  custom  of  m^py  shippers 
to  tack  heavy  paper,  such  as  used  for 
building  purposes  or  for  roofs,  along 
the  sides  of  the  cars  to  keep  out  the 
sharp,  cold  winds.  Practically  every 
car  of  horses  shipped  by  the  govern- 
ment was  taken  care  of  in  this  manner, 
and  thousands  of  cars  were  handled  for 
that  purpose.  They  found  out  that  pro- 
tection was  needed  during  the  worst 
part  of  the  winter. 

Id  loading  the  cars,  plenty  of  time 
should  be 'allowed  so  the  work  will  not 
be  crowded  at  the  last  moment.  The  car 
should  also  be  ordered  in  ample  season, 
because  most  times  it  is  hard  to  get  it 
on  the  day  desired.  The  stock  should 
be  ready  when  tbe  car  is  sent,  and  the 
driving  fronii  feed  lot  or  pasture  should 
be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  Rushing 
the  stock  at  this  stage  will  result  In  a 
heavier  shrink  and  make  them  look  less 
desirable   when   offered   for  sale.     1%9 


work  of  loading  should  be  allowed  all 
the  time  possible.  Let  the  stock  move 
along  slowly.  Rushing  and  crowding 
takes  off  the  top  finish,  and  pounding 
to  keep  them  moving  will  result  in 
bruises. 

The  animals  should  be  carefully 
counted  in  the  cars  at  the  home  loading 
point  so  the  owner  will  have  a  complete 
record  In  case  there  is  a  claim  for 
damages  or  a  shortage  at  the  point  of 
destination.  It  should  be  seen  that  the 
car  door  is  properly  closed  and  scaled 
before  the  train  pulls  out,  because  this 
will  eliminate  losses  on  the  road  that 
are  hard  to  figure  out. 

laxatives  should  not  be  given  stock 
for  some  time  prior  to  loading.  Where 
stock  is  fed  a  lot  of  green  feed  and 
water  before  loading,  they  scour  and 
lose  much  weight.  A  good  dry  feed  of 
hay  or  other  matter  should  be  given, 
because  most  of  this  will  be  held  while 
on  the  road.  The  stock  will  also  then 
be  in  better  shape  to  take  on  a  heavier 
fill    at    the    selling    point,    where    the 


feed  and  water  given  at  the  stockyards 
will  make  them  weigh  as  much  as  they 
did  before  loading. 

Shrinkage  en  route  often  means  many 
dollars  to  the  owners,  but  the  item  of 
dead  stock  is  the  main  essential  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  owner  may  do  a 
very  good  job  of  handling  the  stock 
while  on  his  place,  only  to  have  the 
profit  cut  or  lost  by  losing  some  of  the 
animals  In  transit.  Taking  the  figures 
at  Chicago,  an  Idea  of  the  number  of 
animals  lost  in  transit  ie  gained.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1917  there  were  898  cattle, 
1099  calves,  4665  hogs  and  2560  sheep 
taken  dead  from  the  cars.  This  num- 
ber in  the  aggregate  was  smaller  than 


the  previous  year,  which  shows  that 
owners  are  trying  hard  to  evade  this 
loss.  When  all  the  markets  of  the  coun> 
try  are  taken  Into  consideration  it  can 
bo  seen  that  the  loss  amounts  to  many 
^lousands  of  dollars  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  and  tbe  shipper  is  the  loser. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  animals 
killed   in   wrecks. 

During  these  times  of  war  and  meat 
conservation  every  animal  should  walk 
from  the  cars  and  help  build  up  a  sur> 
plus  to  fill  the  large  demand.  And 
during  these  periods  of  high  prices  It 
Is  to  the  owner's  benefit  that  the  stock 
arrive  In  good  shape,  because  it  means 
a  greater  profit  for  his  work. 


Making  Wooden  Silos  Last  Longer 


JOHN  DAY 


An  appreciation  oT  from  25  to  40  per- 
cent in  the  value  of  wooden  silos  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  has  made  it 
imperative  that  "every  silo  owner  prac- 
tice conservative  management  In  the 
handling  of  his  silo  in  order  tha^  maxi- 
mum longevity  and  usefulness  may  re- 
sult from  this  convenience.     The  tool 


Pi9»  undtr  tmmporary  »hmh»  in  oafs  and  Dwarf  £m«x  rapa  pattarm  en  a  P^nntylvania  farm 


owner  is  able  to  get  all  the  weight 
over  the  scales  for  his  account 

With  hogs  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
scatter  some  ear  corn  on  the  floor,  pro- 
viding there  is  room  for  the  animals 
to  eat  it.  This  makes  up  for  the  weight 
lost  while  in  the  cars.  Hogs  as  a  rule 
are  heavy  shrinkers.  and  every  method 
used  to  conserve  weight  is  profit  for 
the  owner. 

Some  shippers  give  a  good  feeding  of 
salt  before  loading  the  stock*  so  as  to 
create  a  larger  thirst.  This  practice  is 
all  right,  but  In  many  cases  too  much 
is  given,  and  the  result  is  not  as  de- 
sired. It  sickens  the  stock  and,  instead 
of  drinking  more,  they  take  less  water. 
Just  a  moderate  dose  of  this  ration 
would  help  along. 

*■  It  is  at  the  selling 'point^that  the 
stock  should  be  enticed  to  eat  and  drink 
as  much  as  possible.  The  handler  at  this 
point  generally  knows  how  to  go  about 
this.  Just  a  few  head  are  allowed  to 
drink  at  a  time,  and  it  Is  generally 
made  a  point  that  the  water  is  not 
given  too  soon  before  weighing.  It  is 
natural  for  live  stock  to  shrink  in 
transit,  but  methods  can  be  practiced 
to  eliminate  as  much  of  this  as  pos- 
sible. With  proper  handling  the  stock 
should  arrive  In  condition  u>  tbat  tbe 


and  implement  shed  which  provides  shel- 
ter for  the  farm  machinery  Is  protective 
insurance  which  makes  for  a  maximum 
life  of  active  service  and  efficiency  for 
the  machines  which  are  used  on  the  farm. 
Protective  coatings  of  paint,  oil  and 
coal  tar  used  on  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  silo  as  waterproof  top  coats 
operate  similarly  to  lengthen  the  service 
of  the  wooden  silo.  One  day's  labor  in 
applying  approximately  |5  worth  of 
paint  and  oil  to  the  outside,  as  well  as 
50  cents'  worth  of  coal  tar  and  creosote 
to  the  Inside  of  the  average  wooden  silo 
of  about  100  tons  capacity,  will  increase 
the  life  of  this  wooden  structure  from 
15  to  20  percent  as  compared  with  Its 
period  of  usefulness  where  no  such  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  practiced. 

The  foregoing  presupposes  that  the 
owner  is  careful  to  tighten  up  the  Iron 
hoops  as  soon  as  the  silo  Is  empty,  and 
that  he  has  provided  the  structure  with 
a  permanent  roof  of  durable  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  securing  the  equipment 
against  the  ravages  of  wind  and  storm 
by  proper  anchorage  and  guy  rods, 
wires  or  ropes. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been 
that  it  Is  profitable  to  treat  the  exterior 
of  the  silo  with  one  coat  of  thick  bam 
paint  eacb  aessoii.  rather  than  to  apply 


two  or  three  coats  of  point  once  every 
four  or  five  years.  With  a  long  ex- 
tension ladder  it  is  not  much  of  a  trick 
to  paint  the  silo  during  the  Idle  period 
of  farm  work  directly  after  corn  plants 
ing  time  or  during  the  span  between 
haying  and  harvest. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  keep 
the  interior  of  the  silo  in  good  condition, 
^nd  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  annual  use  of  a  mixture  of  coal  tar 
and  creosote,  which  protects  the  wood  and 
prevents  decay  as  well  as  furnishing  an 
Impervious  surface  to  the  moist  mass  of 
silage.  The  coal  tar  should  be  applied 
during  mid-summer,  sufficiently  In  ad- 
vance of  filling  time  to  permit  the  coat- 
ing to  dry  Into  the  wood  so  that  It  will 
not  present  a  sticky  surface  to  which 
the  corn  silage  can  adhere  When  the 
silo  Is  filled. 

The  interior  surface  should  be  brushed 
clean  of  dirt  and  dust  before  being 
painted.  It  is  rather  disagreeable  to 
handle  the  coal  tar  solution,  and  the 
operator  should  save  up  a  supply  of  old 
clothes  to  wear  during  this  job  of  palnt> 
ing.  If  the  solution  tends  to  scald  his 
skin  where  he  comes  in  contact  with  the-i^ 
mixture,  any  possible  Irritation  can  be 
controlled  by  the  application  of  vaseline 
or  olive  oil  to  his  hands  and  arms  be- 
fore he  begins  the  work  of  painting. 
Even  where  gloves  are  worn  this  pre- 
caution'Is  advisable.  The  creosote  Is  a 
guard  against  decay,  in  that  it  kills  the 
organisms  which  promote  decomposl' 
tion.  The  coal  tar  permeates  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  coats  the  surface  with 
a  protective  covering  which,  like  the 
armor  of  the  ancient  warrior,  makes  for 
longer  life. 

Ten  dollars  a  year  per  silo  spent  in 
accident  and  health  insurance  of  this 
character  wMI  pay  attractive  dividends, 
and.  in  view  of  the  soaring  value  of 
wooden  silos,  it  is  one  of  the  best  war« 
time  Investments  which  the  average 
stockman  can  make.  Farmers  who  al- 
ready have  wooden  silos  should  exercise 
all  care  and  caution  In  increasing  the 
working  existence  of  these  structures. 
However.  In  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
those  who  are  planning  to  erect  new 
silos  during  the  current  year  should 
limit  their  building  operations  to  the 
construction  of  concrete,  brick  or  tile 
silos,  which  are  more  permanent  and  in 
tbe  long  run  less  costly  than  are  tbe 
com  crop  storehouses  built  ot  woodL 
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Supplying  the  Protein  for  Hogs 

Feeds  that  are  rich  in  protein,  such  as 
shorts,  middlings,  tankage  and  oil  meal, 
so  essential  to  the  proper  development 
of  hogs,  are  hard  to  get  and  high  in 
price.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  urging  that  hog  grow- 
ers provide  substitutes  for  these  feeds 
in  the  form  of  home-f^rown  crops  that 
are  known  to  be  rich  in  protein,  and  are 
advising  the  use  of  flsh  meal  where  it 
is  obtainable.  Alfalfa  hay,  soy  beans, 
cowpeas  and  oats  are  suggested  as  good 
substitute  feeds.  In  addition  to  these, 
peanuts,  cottonseed  meal  and  velvet 
beans  are  available  to  hog  growers  in 
the  Southern  states. 

Fish  scrap,  which  has  heretofore  been 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  has  been  tried  in 
hog-feeding  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  meal  made  from 
this  material  is  on  a  par  with  tankage 
when  fed  to  hogs.  A  number  of  state 
experiment  stations  are  now  conducting 
similar  experiments  in  feeding  flsh  meal 
to  hogs. 

Shortage  in  protein  feeds  can  be  met 
with  alfalfa  hay  in  all  localities  where 
It  can  be  grown  or  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  hay  can  be  successfully  fed 
— in  small  racks  placed  in  protected 
sheds  where  the  hogs  may  have  free 
access  to  it,  and  by  grinding  It  and  feed- 
ing it  in  self-feeders  or  soaked  in  the 
form  of  thick  slop.  Usually  the  last 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  saved  for  hog  feed- 
ing, but  for  fear  this  cutting  cannot 
be  harvested  in  good  condition  on  ac- 
count of  weather  conditions,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  second  and  subsequent 
cuttings  should  be  saved  to  supply 
enough  feed  for  hogs. 

Soy  beans  are  valuable  to  take  the 
place  of  other  protein  feeds  usually 
purchased.  They  make  a  very  satis- 
factory feed  when  the  beans  are  fed 
threshed,  as  hay,  or  when  ground  as 
meal.  Soy  bean  hay  to  be  most  satis- 
factory should  be  cut  early  enough  to 
avoid  the  popping  out  of  the  seeds.  The 
leaves  and  the  seed  both  will  be  readily 
eaten  when  handled  in  this  manner. 


Fitting  Dairy  Cows  for  the  Fair 

Every  animal  taken  to  the  fair  should 
be  fitted  to  look  iU  best.  While  its 
every  day  working  appearance  may  be 
economical,  it  is  not  Intended  to  be 
most  becoming.  Every  dairy  farmer 
should  fit  a  few  of  his  most  perfeot 
representatives  for  exhibition  at  his 
local  fair.  This  is  his  opportunity  to 
learn  breed  type  and  to  help  stimulate 
interest  in  the  livestock  industry. 

The  show  animal  should  be  clipped 
a  few  months  before  the  fair,  states 
P.  S.  Putney  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Department,  Pennsylvania  State  CoU 
leie.  Later  the, hair  may  be  clipped 
as  it  grows  out  to  show  the  fine  points 
of  the  animal  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
general,  the  hair  should  be  clipped  short 
on  the  high  points  and  left  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  low  points.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  hair  along  the 
back-bone.  On  the  under^line  strive  to 
bring  out  the  milk  veins  and  the  veins 
on  the  udder.  The  hair  on  the  withers 
sliould  be  clipped  clofte  to  bring  out  the 
wedge  shapes  and  the  dish  In  the  cow's 
head  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as 
possible.  The  tall  should  be  washed 
and  combed  and  the  switch  made  as 
"fluffy"  as  possible. 

Scraping  the  horns  with  glass  and 
fine  sand  paper,  and  polishing  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  flannel  gives  an  added 
touch  If  carefully  done. 

The  animal  should  be  washed  with 
luke-warm  water  and  soap.  In  the  case 
of  cows  with  a  yellow  secretion,  care 


should  be  exercised  not  to  wash  the 
secretion  away. 

Feeding  linseed  meal  will  bring  out 
a  certain  gloss  In  the  hair.  Corn,  oats, 
I'cots,  silago,  wheat  bran,  molasses  and 
clean  bright  hay  are  the  best  feeds  for 
animals  during  the  show-fltting  period. 

Every  experienced  herdsman  knows 
the  value  of  flttlng  for  show.  Why  not 
have  all  the  cattle  at  the  fairs  appear  at 
their  best? 


Value  of  Sire  in  Dairy  Herd 

The  economical  production  of  milk 
is  possible  only  when  the  machine  used, 
the  cow,  is  an  efficient  one  for  the  pur- 
pose and  when  the  person  in  charge 
knows  how  to  manage  the  machine.  A 
cow  is  born  with  a  certain  natural  abil- 
ity to  produce  milk  if  given  proper  con- 
ditions. The  extent  of  this  ability  Is 
mostly  a  matter  of  heredity  or  breed- 
ing. The  high  producing  dairy  cow  is 
not  the  result  of  any  special  manner 
of  raising  the  heifer  calf.  The  most 
skilled  feeder  cannot  put  this  quality 
into  a  cow  born  without  it.  All  the 
good  feeder  caQ  do  is  to  make  full  use 
of  the  ability  to  produce  milk  which  the 
cow  has  Inherited.  '  The  extent  to  which 
this  milk  producing  ability  is  inherited 
varies  greatly,  as  is  well  known.  Even 
In  the  well  bred  dairy  herds  not  all  the 
heifers  raised  prove  good  enough  to  re- 
tain In  the  herd.  Constant  culling  of 
the  Inferior  cows  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  impo'rtant  measures  in 
maintaining  a  profitable  herd.     ^ 

The  ability  to  produce  milk  is  In- 
herited through  both  dam  and  sire,  but 
since  the  sire  is  responsible  for  half  the 
inheritance  of  each  young  animal,  he 
Is  clearly  the  most  Important  factor  In 
Improving  the  herd,  according  to  C.  H. 
Eckles  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture If  the  cows  In  a  herd  are 
capable  of  producing  only  200  pounds 
of  fat  a  year  and  the  sire  used  repre- 
sents a  breed  or  family,  the  cows  of 
which  average  350  pounds  of  fat  a  year, 
it  would  appear  reasonable  that  the 
heifers  would  average  halfway  between, 
an  Increase  of  75  pounds  of  fat  a  year. 

A  Beef  Club  Plan 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
fresh  meat  In  summer,  most  farm  fami- 
lies depend  largely  on  cured  meats, 
eggs  and  poultry.'  In  some  sections, 
however,  a  farmers'  beef  club  provides 
fresh  beef  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
cured  meats  and  poultry.  The  number 
of  members  in  a  beef  club  Is  usually  16. 
In  this  way  a  beef  carcass  can  be  divided 
into  16  cuts,  8  'to  the  side.  Each  mem- 
ber furnishes  a  beef  animal  during 
the  season.  The  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered usually  at  the  farm  of  some  mem- 
ber who  has  had  experience  In  butcher- 
ing. When  the  carcass  has  been  divided 
into  the  several  club  cuts,  each  mem- 
ber Is  allotted  one  of  the  cuts. 

When  the  first  beef  has  been  con- 
sumed, another  memlt>er  furnishes  an 
animal,  and  the  club  cuts  are  again 
distributed.  The  allotment  of  the  cute 
is  rotated  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
season  (about  16  weeks)  each  member 
has  received  every  cut  of  beef. 

When  a  member  furnishes  an  animal 
for  the  use  of  the  club  he  is  credited 
with  that  weight  of  beef.  When  he 
is  allotted  a  cut  of  beef  he  is  charged 
with  that  amount  A  nominal  price 
for  beef  Is  agreed  upon  when  the  club 
is  organized.  If  the  total  weight  of 
cuts  of  meat  which  a  member  receives 
during  the  season  exceeds  the  weight 
of  the  carcass  which  he  furnished,  then 
he  owes  the  club  for  the  excess  meat 
at  the  price  previously  agreed  upon. 
This  money  Is  used  to  reimburse  those 
members  who  did  not  receive  as  much 
meat   as    they   furnished.     As  a   rule, 


very  little  money  changes  hands  in 
Missouri,  where  these  clubs  are  com- 
mon. 

The  butcher  Is  the  Judge  of  the  ca^ 
casses  and  he  may  reject  any  animal 
furnished  by  a  member  which  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  or  which  may  prove  to 
be  diseased.  Only  two  meetings  of  the 
club  are  necessary.  One  at  the  beginning 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Mange  or  Scurf  on  Pigs 
A  variety  of  skin  diseases  of  swine, 
involving  thick,  rough  or  wrinkly  skins, 
are  usually  the  final  result  of  filthy  pens 
or  yards  and  compelling  animals  to  re- 
main in  such  conditions,  is  a  caution 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Stagnant  pools,  wallows  and 
swamps  predispose  the  animals  to  dis- 
eased skins,  abscesses  and  Inflamed 
Joints.  Prevention  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  sort  of  remedy.  When  pigs 
are  offered  sunshine  and  exercise  at  will, 
with  dry,  comfortable  sleeping  quarters, 
skin  diseases  are  rarely  troublesome. 
Mange  is  caused  by  a  small  Insect  or 
mite  usually  contracted  by  the  animal 
conflned   to   insanitary  areas.     Pigs  so 


affected  should  be  scrubbed  thoroughly 
with  soap  amd  water  to  remove  the  scabs 
and  scurf.  Following  this,  an  appUca* 
tlon  of  a  salve  made  up  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  crude  oil,  fish  oil  and  re- 
sublimed  sulphur  win  kill  the  mites 
causing  the  mange  scabs  or  scales. 


Keep  Flies  from  Bams 
Flies  that  breed  late  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  are  more  annoying  to  cows 
and  other  farm  animals  than  the  ones 
that  appear  earlier  In  the  season,'  so 
especial  attention  should  be  given  now 
to  prevent  broods  from  hatching  In  the 
barns.  The  fiy  maggots  hatch  in  manure 
in  the  stables  or  calf  pens.  Both  should 
be  cleaned  out  frequently,  and  quicklime 
used  around  the  walls.  The  lime  should 
also  be  used  around  the  edges,  espe- 
cially where  the  dirt  is  less  likely  to 
be  removed. 


The  use  of  covfer  crops  can  usually 
be  combined  with  the  growing  of  a  cash 
crop,  thus  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  without  interfering  with  the 
cash  Income. 


By  All  Means  Buy  a  Tractor 
Bui  Buy  flie  Besi 


TTHE  BEST  tractor  is  the  one  which  will  do 

*      the  most  work  for  you  at  the  least  cost 

per  hour  or  per  acre,  everything  considered. 

Keep  the  following  points  carefully  in  mind. 

FIRST  COST. — Pay  just  enough,  but  not  a  cent  more. 
The  Happy  Farmer  sells  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  standard  tractor  of  similar  rated  power. 

OPERATION  COST. — Kerosene  costs  less  than  half  as 
much  as  gasoline. 
TTie  Happy  Farmer  burns  kerosene  perfectly  and 
will  plow  an  acre  on  less  than  two  gallons. 

UPKEEP  COST. — Repairs  cost  time  and  money. 

TTie  Happy  Farmer  is  so  simple  you  can  be  your 
own  service  man — though  our  object  is  a  deaUr 
with  service  in  every  county. 

ADAPTABILITY.— Tl^e  Happy  Farmer  will  do  all 
work  about  the  farm  except  cultivate  row  crops. 

Write  us  for  full  information. 

HARTZ  MACHINE  Sc  TRACTOR  CO. 
316  North  17th  Street  PhiUdelphia.  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  New  J^rtmj,  Delaware,  Long  Island, 
Two  CountiM  Eastern  Shore  Virginia. 
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.Timely  Sheep  Notes  from  the  Farm 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 
27kU  i*  tht  Ji/th  of  a  $eriea  o/  articles  written,  by  a  man  who  will  tell  of  hit  experience 
with  aheep  on  hi* /arm  over  a  period  of  years.  - 


As  the  time  for  mating  ewes  and  rams 
comes  on  I  like  to  give  my  sheep  a  lit- 
tle extra  attention.  This  I  do  by  begin- 
ning to  feed  them  along  the  latter  part 
of  August  some  good  oats.  Every  day 
after  we  commence  this  ration  we  make 
a  trip  to  the  pasture  with  the  grain  and 
often  some  salt.  It  often  happens  that 
we  have  work  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  pasture,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
make  an  extra  trip.  Sometimes  when 
the  master  cannot  very  well  go,  the  lit- 
tle lad  of  the  farm  is  glad  to  go  with 
bis  measure  of  oats  to  visit  the  ewes. 
They  like  to  have  him  come,  and  it  Is 
great  sport  for  him  to  have  the  stout 
sheep  run  their  heads  between  bis  legs, 
while  be  is  emptying  the  ^ rain  in  the 
trough,  and  fairly  lift  him  off  his  feet 
In  their  eagerness  to  get  some  of  the 
feed  they  like  so  well.  He  is  never 
afraid  of  the  sheep,  and  they  certainly 
do  love  him.  Is  not  that  a  far  better 
way  than  to  have  them  run  for  the  back 
end  of  the  field  the  moment  they  hear 
his  voice  or  catch  sight  of  him?  We 
think  80. 

Then,  too,  in  order  that  the  ewes  may 
be  in  the  Tery  best  possible  condition 
at  mating  time,  we  take  away  the  lambe 
and  relegate  the  ram  to  a  pasture  by 
himself.  It  Is  not  well  for  ewes  to 
suckle  lambs  right  up  to  breeding  time. 
They  are  not  in  as  good  flesh,  and,  like 
every  other  animal  on  the  farm,  should 
have  a  little  while  to  re^t  and  gather 
up  before  entering  upon  the  service  of 
another  year. 

After  lambs  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  mother  ewes  some  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  caking  of  the  udder. 
I  have  had  to  milk  out  some  ewes  by 
band  for  a  few  days. 

I  think  all  lambs  that  are  to  be  sold 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  first 
of  September  at  the  latest.  We  have 
found  that  they  bring  in  more  money 
then  than  they  do  after  we  have  to  feed 
them  more  heavily.  If  any  should  be 
left,  however,  a  pasture  by  themselves 
Is  best     The  ones  that  are  to  be  kept 


for  the  home  flock  may  be  marked  so 
that  all  can  run  together  until  such 
time  as  the  ones  that  have  been  desig- 
nated for  the  market  can  be  culled  out 
and  sold. 

While  I  never  thought  it  wise  for  the 
everyday  farmer  to  do  a  great  deal  In 
the  way  of  fancy  sheep  breeding,  I  al- 
ways like  to  have  my  sheep  Just  the 
best  possible,  both  in  breeding  and  in 
general  condition.  The  man  who  has 
some  pride  in  this  way  is  the  man  who, 
as  a  rule,  makes  the  business  pay. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  man 
who  comes  to  buy  your  lambs  will  offer 
you  a  little  higher  price  for  some  of 
the  choice  lambs  you  have  picked  out 
for  the  home  flock  than  for  the  rest. 
There  is  some  temptation  here  to  part 
with  the  best,  but  not  to  the  man  who 
always  keeps  the  best  interest  of  bis 
sheep  at  heart.  These  fine  Iambs  are 
the  very  ones  he  should  not  sell,  unless, 
indeed,  he  may  have  a  good  surplus  of 
such  stock  and  be  anxious  to  let  some  go. 

By  bringing  a  better  sheep,  either 
ewe  or  ram,  into  the  neighborhood,  one 
can  do  every  sheep  owner  in  that  lo- 
cality good.  As  a  rule,  some  people  are 
always  waiting  for  a  neighbor  to  take 
the  lead  in  such  enterprises.  Let  the 
neighbor  make  a  start,  and  they  are 
quick  enough  to  follow.  I  like  to  be  the 
one  to  set  the  example  of  better  things. 

We  live  by  learning.  I  never  talked 
with  a  good  sheep  man  five  minutes 
that  I  did  not  get  some  points  I  could 
turn  to  advantage.  This  is  one  reason 
why  it  pays  to  go  to  the  fairs  and  other 
places  where  farmers  have  sheep  on  ex- 
hibition. There  we  see  not  only  the 
finest  sheep,  but  we  have  a  chance  to 
talk  matters  over  with  those  who  have 
entered  them. 

Ofter  a  long  dry  spell  comes  about 
this  time  of  the  year.  That-  Is  why  we 
need  to  keep  good  watch  of  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  pastures.  A  few  days 
of  scanty  water  supply  will  pull  sheep 
down  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

Neio  York, 


Feeding  Beef  Cattle  This  Year 


In  view  of  the  unfortunate  experience 
last  winter  of  some  feeders  of  heavy 
cattle,  the  continued  high  price  of  grain 
and  the  uncertainty  of  a  continuation 
of  t))e  good  prices  well-finished  heavy 
carcasses  recently  command,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  feeders  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  the  production  of  eco- 
nomically short-fed  cattle.  Of  course, 
this  statement  does  not  refer  to  baby- 
bee^  production,  which  is  a  specialty 
within  itself. 

There  is  no  question  that  for  the  last 
several  years  cattle  feeders  have  been 
making  beef  too  fat,  that  is,  they  have 
put  more  finish  upon  the  animals  than 
wonomf^  would  justify.  This  idea  was 
evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Agricultural  and  Live 
Stock  Producers  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration  when  that  committee 
recently  made  the  following  recommen- 
dation: 

"We  feel  that  cattle  marketed  at  the 
present  time  in  class  4  (long-fed  or  ex- 
Port  and  highly  finished  cattle)  and 
known  as  'exports,'  owing  to  the  high 
costs  of  labor  and  feed,  are  not  an  eco- 
nomical product,  and  their  production 
Bhould  not  be  encouraged."    • 

Not  only  has  the  advisory  committoe 
thus  warned  against  the  heavy  feeding 


of  cattle,  but  it  is  also  understood  that 
the  government  officials  directinf;  the 
buying  policies  of  the  government  will 
not  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
the  prices  of  very  fat  cattle. 

Recent  experiments  by  various  state 
experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
borne  out  the  fact  that  good  beef  can  be 
produced  by  using  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  grain,  or  with  nitrogenous 
concentrates  in  connection  with  silage 
and  some  other  cheap  roughage  in  the 
form  of  hay. 

The  principle  that  should  be  avoided 
in  future  feeding  operations,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  high-priced  feed  and  to  make 
Judicious  use  of  cheap  roughages.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  feeding  from 
50  to  60  bushels  of  dry  corn  per  steer 
in  a  long  feeding  period,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  past,  the  quantity  should 
be,  and'  may  be  profitably,  reduced  to 
15  to  20  bushels  in  a  shorter  feeding 
period,  or  the  dry  con^  grain  can  be 
eliminated  altogether,  as  the  liberal  use 
of  good  quality  silage  will  furnish  an 
excellent  ration.  The  use  of  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  or  offtfr  protein- 
rich  feed,  even  though  high  in  price,  is 
to  be  highly  recommended,  because  the 
higher  other  feeds  are,  the  more  profit* 


able  becomes  the  use  of  a  protein  sup- 
plement. Expensive  hay  may  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  the  ration  by  the 
use  of  a  cheaper  dry  roughage  such  as 
corn  stover,  coarse  hay,  or  straw. 

The  department  believes  that  by 
avoiding  too  heavy  feeding  and  too  high 
finish  and  by  following  the  suggestions 
given  above,  feeders  should  be  able  to 
teed  cattle  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  the 
high  price  of  feed  and  labor.  The 
recent  statement  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator,  and  the  available 
reports  from  foreign  countries,  indicate 
that  there  may  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  beef,  which  is  encour- 
aging to  the  cattle  feeders  of  this  coun- 
try and  especially  those  who  suffered 
losses  during  the  past  feeding  season. 


In  the  silo  you  can  store  com  in  a 
form  in  which  practically  every  par- 
ticle can  be  eaten. 


Silage  Worth  as  a  Feed 
One  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  of 
corn  silage  will  replace  145  pounds  of 
shelled  com  and  359  pounds  of  hay  in 
producing  100  pounds  of  beef.  These 
figures  were  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
eight  years  of  feeding  tests  made  at  the 
Indiana  experiment  station,  according  V> 
advices  recently  received  at  University 
Farm.  Counting  clover  hay  at  $15  a 
ton,  and  corn  at  $1  a  bushel,  silage  is 
worth  19.22  a  ton.  With  corn  at  >1.25, 
silage  is  worth  $10.21  a  ton;  a»d  with 
corn  at  $1.75,  silage  is  worth  $12.50  a 
ton. 


One  hundred  tons  of  silage  will  feed 
25  cows  40  pounds  of  silage  a  day  for 
200  days. 


The  use  of  the  silo  often  makes  it 
possible  to  save  corn  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  by  frost. 


Take  Advantage  of  thisOpportunity 

Order  Now.    Let  u«  tend  you  a  thipment  of 

UNION  GRAINS 

UNION  GRAINS,  the  famous  balanced  ration  for  milk  production,  is 
now  comparatively  low  in  price.     The  railroads  are  in  fair  position 
to  handle  shipments.     The  Food  Administration  is  urging  dairymen 
to  get  feed  now.     It  ^ves  you  permission  to  order  a  four  months'  supply 
for  shipment  within  sixty  days. 


Take  advantage  of  this 


i«o  Its 


^^t^6R4,4j, 


3       «"»emnATi.«- 


opportunity.  Bear  in  mind  the  diiBculty  you 
had  to  secure  feeds  fast  winter  and  order  now. 
If  you  delay,  your  order  will  arrive  when  railroad 
facilities  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Pretedence 
will  be  given  to  essential  war  supplies  and  you 
may  nolTsucceed  in  getting  a  shipment  through. 

You  can't  make  a  mistake  by  ordering  Union 
Grains.  It  is  composed  only  of  concentrates, 
no  fillers.  The  cost  is  little  if  any  in  excess 
of  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  ingredi- 
ents  alone. 

W«  hav«  •  M«ord  •\k—\.  that  will  h«lp 
prov*  th«  valu*  of  Union  Groin*.  Sond 
us  your  order  now  and  u»«  th«  shoot  to 
not*  tho  improvomont  in  jrour  rosult*. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

D*pt.  P  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Ready  to  Ship! 

Yon  can  b«  sure  of  your  new  bIIu 
before  the  corn  harvest.  If  voii 
order  a  t'DHdilla.  The  Unad'illa 
factory  1m  the  largest  In  the  Ku»tt; 
centrally  locatt;d  to  ra<'tlltate  Hhtp- 
ping;  amplv  stocked  with  the  best 
materlalH  In  lipruM^  White  J^ne 
and  Oregon  Fir,  to  be  rapidly 
made  up  Into  trustworthy  Unadllla 
81108  or  any  Hlze. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  teanon,  and  ther  cer- 
tainly must  be  adTan<*^d  before 
Fall,  protect  your  milk  and  mt-at 
proflu  with  a  t'uadiila  Hiio. 

Corn'silace  Is  the 
be«t  defeune  aKaliist 
soaring  grain  prices. 

Learn  nnore  abont 
the  wonderful 
Unadllla.  Our 
big  1918  Cata- 
log la  free — 
but  Investi- 
gate at  once. 

UNADILLA 
SI1X>  CO. 

BoxO, 

UaMlilla.N.Y. 


i\ 


..lH" ■•'■•■■ui 


NO    DELAY 

We  have  your  Silo  all  ready 
to  ship  now 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  SELF-OIUlia  WIRDMIU 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  IhaC 

thousands  have  been  called  (or  lo  replace,  oo  iheir 

old  lowero,  other  makes  of  mills,  ana  tq_ replace,  at 

small  cost,  the  geanna  of  the  earlii 

Aermoiors.  making  tnem  self-«U- 

iita.  Us  enclosed  motors 

keeps  in  the  oil  and| 

keeps    out    dust    anc 

rain  The  Splash Oilini 

System     constanilj 

floods  every  bearing  wit 

venlinc   wear    ana    enablinc  th^ 

mill  to  pump  in  the  lightesl  breeze* 

The  oil  supply  is  renevred  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carryirta  half  dke     

We    make   Gasoline    Enaines.    Pumps,    Tanlu^ 
Water    Supply    Goods    and    Sieel    Frame    Sawa. 

Write  ACIMOTM  CO..  2$H  Twtlftb  SL,eiii««i 


CATTLB. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale:  — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d   95708. 
Out  of  Rejjister  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

AYF.R  «c  McKlNNEY 
3M  Chestnut  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


c 


E.r.  SCHLICHTER  CO, 

#0    S.  / a^'fST.  RM/LA,  PA 


%J 


POR   SALE    Reglstar  HoMeta  betff  r  calvsa. 


8WIVE. 


''HAMPSBIRES 

Mo«><  any  a**".  Irpe  cir*!! 
far  jiiM  out.  A  1*0  retrister 
ed  «uprn»ey  »>iill«  from 
tahvrrulous  free  herd. 
l>ocust    I.nwn    rnrm. 

Bird- In  Hand. 
Box  P.    Lane.  4  o..  Pa. 


From  s  litter  of  12 reclsterril  MRKHMMIIIR  PI 
farrow^  March  I.      1  am  •e«Uns  the  choice  ones  at 
pries  to  favor  tt»e  boy#r. 

W.  P.  MrflPABBAM.  Paralaa,  Pa. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


August  15,  1918 


A  Message  from  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to 


Farmers 


TO  THE  PATRIOTS  ON  THE  FARMS: 


You  are  asked  to  undertake  another  offensive— to  go  "over  the  top"  this  fall  for  a 
great  harvest  of  wheat  in  1919.  I  need  give  only  a  few  figures  and  facts  to  impress  you 
with  the  increasing  and  urgent  need  of  our  people,  our  armies,  the  allied  peoples  and 
their  armies  for  large  supplies  of  American  wheat. 

Our  reserve  supply  or  carry-over  from  the  1917  crop  is  practically  exhausted  and  is 
the  smallest  on  record.  The  need  of  building  up  reserves  of  wheat  is  evident.  Although 
this  country  produced  a  small  crop  of  this  grain  in  1917,  the  total  exports^  of  wheat  in 
excess  of  imports,  including  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  amounted  to  approximately  100,- 
000,000  bushels  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  This  is  in  comparison  with  178,000,- 
000  bushels  exported  in  1917,  236,000,000  bushels  in  1916,  and  331,000,000  bushels  in 
1915.  It  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to  export  wheat  in  large  quantities  in  1915 
and  1916  only  because  of  the  large  wheat  crops  of  1912-13-14-15,  which  gave  this  coun- 
try an  accumulation  of  stocks  of  this  grain.  Both  the  1916  and  1917  crops  were  smaller 
than  any  crops  since  1911  and  besides  this  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  seed  wheat 
and  an  increased  population  to  be  fed. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  carry-over  in  all  the  ten  importing 
countries  in  Europe  was  practically  exhausted  this  year  before  the  new  harvest ;  that  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  exporting  countries  are  increasing  instead  of  diminishing; 
that  some  losses  in  storage  and  transit  may  b^  expected  to  continue;  and  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  surplus  should  be  accumulated- as  insurance  against  partial  crop 
failure  next  year.  -, 

You  have  been  asked  to  sow  to  winter  wheat  J:his  fall  not  less  than  45,000,000  acres 
—  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  last  year's  sowing  —  and  the  Department  has  sug- 
gested that  an  even  greater  area,  47,500,000  acres,  is  desirable.  The  increased  planting 
asked  of  each  State  has  been  carefully  determined  with  regard  to  its  local  conditions 
and  its  reasonable  capabilities.  Your  county  agent  can  tell  you  the  quota  assigned  to 
your  State  and  you  can  apply  the  responsibility  to  your  case. 

You  have  occupied  and  do  occupy  the  first  line  trenches  of  the  food  army. 
You  have  to  fight  difficulties  too.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  these.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  consider  them  daily,  and  daily  we  give  our  best  efforts  to 
help  you  meet  them.  You  know  of  the  difficulties  in  your  community,  but  I  know  of 
them  in  many  communities  of  many  States,  and  so  seriously  do  they  impress  me  that  I 
might  almost  consider  them  insurmountable  had  not  American  farmers  last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  revealed  the  true  American  fighting  spirit  and  ability  to  meet 
serious  situations.    They  will  not  let  the  war  fail  because  of  deficient  food  production. 

Let  us  sow  liberally  for  a  big  harvest  in  1919.  It  has  been  called  the  Liberty 
Wheat  Harvest..  We  all  hope  it  will  be,^  But  let  us  undertake  the  task  with  the 
determination  that  we  will  sweat  our  blood  for  many  more  if  need  be  before  we  yield 
one  measure  of  our  freedom  to  a  Prussian  domination.     Let  us  fight  in  the  furrows. 


^.  t/'  ^/^Au^^ 


Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
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Filling  the  Silo  with  the  Least  Trouble 


WHEN  com  Is  cheap  it  Is  customary  for  farmers  JOHN  DAY  o'  t*»®  wagon  frame.     The  rope  Is  securely  fastened 

in   certain   sections  not   to  fill   their  silos,   as  to   the   wagon    and    stretched    lengthwise    along    the 

they  claim  that  the  loss  which  they   will  sufter  on  clover,  when  cut  green,  an  excess  of  moisture  will  frame,  in  order  that  the  butts  of  the  corn  bundles  will 

wasted  corn  fodder  will  not  be  as  great  as  the  gross  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  sUo,  which  may  spoil  be  laid  on  top  of  it  so  that  the  rope  can  be  carried 

expenses  of  canning  a  portion  of  the  com  cfop.    On .  four  or  five  tons  of  ensilage.  up  over  the  top  of  the  load  when  the'Vagon  is  filled 

the  other  hand,  during  periods  of  high-priced  corn.  Several  farmers  known  to  the  writer  use  a  unique  and  its  free  end  allowed  to  drag  on  the  ground.     A 

and  at  times  when  seasonal  conditions  are  unfavor-  plan  In  increasing  the  working  power  of  both  men  strong  post   is  th^n   set   in   the  ground   far  enough 

_-*         ^-_--.            .    ^M  ^.-^  from  the  cutting  box  so  that  several  tums 

r 


able  for  the  mature  development  df  the 
corn,  such  silos  are  utilized  to  maximum 
capacity.  With  the  farm  labor  deficit  a 
critical  and  limiting  factor  In  many  locali- 
ties where  silos  abound,  it  is  essential  that 
every  farmer  who  contemplates  the  eflicient 
use  of  this  equipment  practice  manage- 
ment which  will  enable  a  minimum  work> 
ing  force  to  accomplish  a  maximum  amount 
of  work  with  speedy  dispatch. 

In  localities  where  the  custom  has  been 
to  harvest  the  com  crop  by  hand,  the  use 
of  harvesting  devices  such  as  the  corn  sled 
and  the  com  binder  are  recommended. 
My  experience  with  the  use  of  the  com 
sled,  which  is  a  medium-priced  machine 
iindej  existent  conditions,  is  that  it  doubles 
and  trebles  the  harvesting  results  per  unit 
of  manpower  as  opposed  to  those  who  cut 
the  com  by  hand.  A  good  'walking  horse 
^^hich  will  go  straight  down  the  rows  at 
a  uniform  pace  is  needed  for  best  results, 
while  the  two  'men  who  ride  the  machine 
nnist  exercise  care  in  getting  on  and  off  the 
implement,  in  order  that  they  do  not  suffer 
accident  or  Injury.  In  good  com  which 
will  average  sixty  bushels  and  upwards  to 
the  acre,  it  pushes  two  men  to  cut  and 
shock  three  acres  a  day.  while  with  the 
assistance  of  one  horse  and  a  corn  sled 
these  same  workmen  can  easily  double 
their  harvesting  efllciency. 

Where  corn  is  destined  for  use  In  the 
silo  the  corn  binder  or  sled  should  be 
started  several  hours  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  the  work  of  filling  is  begun. 
With  such  a  handicap  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
tor,  where  no  breakdowns  occur,  for  the 
machine  to  keep  ahead  of  the  wagons  and 
loaders.  Where  the  com  is  cut  by  hand 
it  is  necessary  for  the  manpower  to  start 
aiiQut  one-half  a  day  ahead  of  the  cutter 
and  blower  in  order  to  keep  the  machine 
properly  supplied.  The  use  of  low-wheeled 
^vagons  for  conveying  the  com  from  the 
^(-Id  to  the  silo  is  advisable,  because  this 
type  of  vehicle  greatly  reduces  the  labor 
of  loading  the  com  and  handling  It  at  the 
cutting  box. 

Where  combination  crops  of  ensilage  are 
to  be  harvested  and  stored,  the  best  results 
obtain  where  the  crops  are  grown  on  sepa- 
rate fields  and  combined  at  the  cutting  box. 
"VVhere  the  secondary  crop  consists  of  soy 


A  400-ton  Lanemat9r  Co.  (P«.^  »ito  hming  filUd  Novmmbmr  30th  laat  ymr 
Th*  corn  mat  emt  and  loft  in  tho  fimid  mntil  tho  »Uo  wma  built 


of  the  rope  may  be  taken  around  it  as  the 
wagon  passes,  which  results  in  the  load  of 
corn  being  dumped  butts  up,  ready  for 
feeding  into  the  machine  right  near  the 
cutting  box.  This  permits  of  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  wagons  neces- 
sary to  haul  the  com  in  from  the  field,  aa 
none  of  the  wagons  waste  any  time  waiting 
at  the  blower  for  the  wagon  ahead  to 
unload.  In  fact,  when  the  operators  b^ 
come  accustomed  to  the  work  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  a  wagon  to  even  stop  during 
the  time  when  the  load  of  com  ia^  being 
Jerked  off.  Where  the  operations  are  car* 
rieU  on  at  a  uniform  speed  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  time  the  work  so  that  a  full 
wagon  is  ready  at  the  unloading  position 
Just  a4)out  the  time  that  the  men  feeding 
the  machine  are  cleaning  up  the  refuse 
from  the  previous  load.  This  system  re> 
quires  the  use  of  one  man  near  the  post 
to  wrap  and  loosen  the  ropes  around  the 
post,  while  it  also  necessitates  the  labor 
of  two  rapid  workers  in  feeding  the  com 
into  the  machine.  It  is  also  adTisable  to 
shift  men  at  regular  intervals,  as  (he  work 
of  feeding  tlie  machine  and  loading  com 
in  the  field  is  very  heavy,  and  where  it  is 
split  up  into  short  shifts  the  men  work 
better  and  the  Job  ts  performed  more 
rapidly. 

The  most  Important  work  connected 
with  silo  filling  is  that  of  trampling  and 
packing  the  ensilage,  as  where  air  cavitlM 
and  pockets  are  allowed  to  form,  damaged 
ensilage  will  surely  result.  The  writer 
prefers  to  have  three  industrious  men  in 
tJie  silo  who  will  properly  firm  and  com> 
pa<t  the  mass  of  macerated  corn  as  it  la 
blown  in.  The  silage  should  he  built  up 
and  tramped  thoroughly  at  the  sidee  of  the 
silo,  as  where  this  is  done  the  middle  also 
will  receive  adequate  packing.  The  firmer 
the  mass  is  bunched  and  packed  together, 
the  better  will  be  the  silage  and  the  more 
nearly  will  the  silo  be  filled  to  capacity. 

A  couple  of  extra  feet  can  be  gained  at 
the  top  of  the  silo  by  the  use  of  a  long 
rope  or  a  ladder  as  a  means  of  descent  for 
the  workers  who  pack  the  silage,  instead  of 
them  Coming  down  the  silo  ladder.  Where 
the  farmer  has  only  one  silo  to  fill,  and 
where  he  usee  a   rented   machine,   he  can 


*>ean».  cowpeas.  sweet  clover,  alfalfa  or  sorghum,'  the  and  horses  in  silo-filling  operations.     They  use  one  increase  the  average  capacity  of  the  silo  by  starting 

Krain   binder   is   used   commonly   in   harvesting   the  team,  wagon  and  driver  as  a  unit  to  each  two  teams  the  filling  operations  late  Saturday  morning  or  early 

Kreen  stuff,  in  order  to  put  It  up  in  a  convenient  way  which   are  used   by  their  neighbors  who  follow  the  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  silage  will  get  a  chance 

for   handling   and   also   to    allow    the   forage   to    be  cut-and-dried  system  of  silo  filling  which  is  generally  to  settle  over  Sunday  before  the  filling  is  completed 

shocked  up  and  allowed  to  wilt  for  a  day  or  so  in  practiced.    In  the  first  place,  this  labor-saving  system  Monday.     Where  a   man   has   two  or  three   siloa   it 

the  field  before  being  mixed  with  the  com  and  con-  requires  the  use  of  low  wagons  for  best  resuiu.    Each  usually  pajrs  him  to  own  a  cutter  and  blower,  with 

▼erted   into  ensilage.     Unless   such   management   is  wagon  is  equipped  with  a  piece  of  one-inch  rope  from  the  power  to  operate  them.    This  allows  him  to  Uke 

practiced  in  the  case  of  sappy  material   like  sweet  forty  to  forty-five  feet  in  length,  dependent  on  the  ilse  (C«acJ«Ml«4  •■  p«««  287)  i 
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Effect  of  wadding  construction  on  shot  patterns 

Poor  wadding  responsible  for  more  faulty  patterns  and 
lost  birds  than  all  other  gun  and  shell  troubles  combined 


A  strong  uniform  shot  pattern  de- 
pends upon  how  perfectly  the  wadding 
in  your  shells  controls  the  five-ton  ^as 
blast  behind  it. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of 
a  gas  engine,  must  give  the  explosion 
something  solid  to  work  against  so  that 
the  shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of 
the  barrel,  completely  sealing  in  the  gas 
befiind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scat- 
ter the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of 
resistance  so  as  to  develop  uniform  p  r  e  •  - 
•ore  and  high  velocity  withdut  danger 
of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at 
the  "choke"  or  muzrle  constriction. 

The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this 
page  show  actual  test  patterns, at  high  as 
59%  faulty,  the  result  of  poor  wadding. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated 
experiments  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base  Wad 
gives  w  hat  is  known  as  Pr§gressivt  Ctmbuststn 
to  the  powder  charge. 


Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the 
powder  charge.  By  the  time  the  top  grains  of 
powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of  the 
burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though 
the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none 
the  less  Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  max- 
imum velocity  of  tht  completely  burned  powder 
being  developed  at  the  muzzle^  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  of  combustion, 
the  tough,  springy  Winchester  Driving  Wad 
has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly  all  around. 
No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  m. 
The  wadding  pushes  up  the  shot  even  y. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  with- 
out jamming,  while  the  wadding  is  checked  for 
a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.  //  follows  some  distance  behind  the 
shot  pattern.  ^ 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by 
gas  blast  or  wadding  and  makes  the  hard  hit- 
ting, uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester 
shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish  Tail 'Flash.  All  Winchester  smoke- 
less shells  arc  made  with  the  new  Winchester 
Primer— the  quickest  and  most  powerful  shot 
shell  primer  made.  I»  broad  fish  tail  flash 
gives  even  and  thorough  ignition.  Every  grain 
of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before  the 
shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 


The  Crimp  a  The  required  degree  of  pitt- 
sure  necessary  in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell. 

Water-proofing  and  Lubrication.   In  the 

cold,  damp  air  of  the  marshes,  or  under  the  blaz- 
ing sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will  al- 
ways play  true.  Winchester  water-proofing 
process  prevents  them  from  swelling  from 
dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper 
fibres  prevents  brittleness  and  "splitting"  in  dry 
weather. 

Uniform  Shells,  From  primer  to  crimp, 
Winchester  shells  are  constructed  to  insure  the 
maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished 
shot  shells.  25,^00,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  arc 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke- 
less;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Pow- 
der. Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  on  Shells. 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept. 
KA-1.NCW  Haven,  Conn,  U.S.A. 
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Planting  Ideas  on  Wheat 
and  Rye 

A.  K.  GRANTHAM 


selected  seed.  That  is,  they  may  start  out  with  a 
high-grade  variety,  but  from  year  to  year  they  fall 
to  screen  or  properly  grade  the  seed  wheat.  Not  onl^ 
is  the  seed  not  graded,  but  very  often  the  land  is 
poorly  fertilized.    The  grower  consequently  condemns 

THE  lack  of  proper  fertilization  is  often  the  cause  IHs  variety  and  seeks  a  new  supply  of  seed.  The 
of  poor  yields  of  wheat  on  Eastern  soils.  While 
the  first  consideration  is  thorough  ^preparation  of  the 
8oii  through  crop  rotation  and  good  tillage,  certain 
applications  of  plant  food  are  necessary  on  most  farms 
to  secure  the  best  yields  of  grain.  The  use  of  legume 
crops  and  manure  in  the  rotation  lessens  the  demand 
for  fertilizers  carrying  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers  that  may  be 
used  with  the  greatest  profit  will  depend  on  the  previ- 
ous cropping  of  the  land  and  its  natural  fertility. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  fertilizer  form^ila 
is  best  for  wheat  on  all  farms.  However,  there  are 
some  general  principles  which  apply  to  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  wheat.  On  Eastern  soils  wheat  re- 
sponds readily  to  a  liberal  use  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Experiments  at  the  Delaware  station  show  that  phos- 
phoric acid  when  used  alone  produces  a  greater 
iuciease  in  the  yield  of  wheat  than  either  nitrogen 
or  potash  used  singly,  indicating  that  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nitrogen  and  potash  are 
not  necessary  for  the  best  results.    It  is  only  when  the 
three — ^nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — are  sup- 
plied in  the  proper  amounts,  either  by  the  soil  or  by 
the  grower,  that  the  maximum  yield  will  be  secured. 
On  poor  soils  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  all  three 
elements  of  plant  food.  ^  Where  the  lond  has  been 
carefully  rotated  with  legumes,  or  where  a  legume 
such  as  cowpeas  precedes  the 
wheat   crop,  only  phosphoric 
acid   and  potash   are  greatly 
needed.     If  the  soil   has  not 
been  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
fertilization   by   rotation,   the 
liberal   use   of    nitrogen    will 
.  pay.    On  farms  where  fair  to 
liberal     amounts     of     stable 
manure  are  used  on  sod  for 
corn,  and  wheat  is  to  follow, 
phosphoric  acid  alone  is  suffi- 
cient, if  seeded   early.     Late- 
s-   (led   wheat   should   always 
have  more  nitrogen,  tn  order 
for  It  to  make  enough  growth 
in  the  fall  to  pass  the  winter 
In    good    condition.      If    cow- 
P'.fs  are  turned  under,  phos- 
plioric   acid   alone   will   prob- 
ably give  the  best  returns. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  plow 
land  for  wheat  early,  or  to 
follow  some  early  maturing 
crop,  such  as  factory  peas  or 


lack  of  grading  results  in  the  use  of  many  immature 
or  shriveled  kernels,  which  do  not  produce  as  strong 
plants  as  the  plump,  well-developed  grains.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  land  may  become  less  fertile,  as  well 
as  the  seed  becoming  of  poorer  quality. 

In  most  cases  the  grower,  if  he  should  buy  new 
seed,  would  get  some  advance  in  yield  the  first  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  wheat  has  been  well 
graded  or  selected,  therefore  giving  him  a  better 
stand  of  grain.  Likewise  the  fact  that  he  has  pur- 
chased new  seed  will  often  cause  him  to  prepare  the 
land  a  little  better  than  ordinarily,  and  'this,  com- 
bined with  the  better  seed,  producee  a  better  crop. 
The  fact  is  that  seed  wheat  does  not  run  out  if  care- 
fully handled.  By  this  is  mednt  that  the  land  should 
be  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility  at  least,  and  the 
grain  carefully  graded  from  year  to  year. 

The  tendency  in  a  neighborhood  is  for  the  farmer, 
when  he  hears  of  an  exceptional  high  yield  being 
produced  in  the  loccUity,  to  throw  aside  his  own  seed 
and  purchase  new  seed.  He  fails  to  realize  that  this 
large  yield  was  made  by  careful  attention  to  the  cul- 
tural conditions  as  well  as  to  the  seed.  The  chances 
are  that  this  new  variety,  when  g^rown  as  carelessly 
as  his  own  seed  was  grown,  will  yield  no  better. 

Some  varieties  of  wheat  are  more  productive  than 
others.  However,  it  is  a  difficult  task  by  observation 
In  the  field  to  determine  the  highest  yielding  varie- 


Utint  th«  tractor  to  thrmah  i»  only  computing  th*joh  it  $tartod  whan  ptoming,  harrott/ing.  drilling  and  cutting 


which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  by  leaching  durinff 
the  winter.  The  farmers  of  the  potato  growing  seo 
tions  of  New  Jersey  seed  rye  after  the  potatoes  are 
removed,  and  use  it  for  pasture  a  largo  part  of  tht 
winter.  No  ground  should  be  left  without  a  covering 
during  the  winter,  and  rye  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose,  since  it  grows  rapidly  even  if  seeded  late, 
and  stays  green  throughout  the  season.  For  greeo 
manure,  rye  serves  well,  especially  since  it  may  be 
sown  late  the  previous  fall.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
plow  under  the  rye  in  the  spring  before  it  begins  to 
head,  otherwise  it  draws  upon  the  moisture  supply 
of  the  soil  so  greatly  as  to  leave  the  ground  hard 
and  cloddy.  Where  it  la  desirable  to  have  early 
spring  pasture  either  for  hogs  or  cattle  a  field  of 
rye  will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  Possibly  its 
greatest  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  sowed 
late,  when  everything  else  is  out  of  the  way. 

Using  the  Roadside  Market 

IN  these  days  of  labor  shortage  every  conceivable 
plan  to  help  out  the  necessary  work  should  receive 
a  fair  trial.  The  Pennsylvania  Food  Administration 
is  working  for  the  adoption  of  farmers'  roadside 
markets  on  well-traveled  highways.  In  certain  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Maryland  where 
there  Is  a  heavy  automobile  traffic  these  markets  have 
been  established  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pro* 
ducers  and  consumers  alike.  Of  course,  all  farmers 
are  not  located  so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of 
this  plan,  but  where  the  house  is  located  near  or  on 
a  road,  the  benefits  of  such  a  market  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  with  practically   no   expense  or  labor. 

The  simplest  plan  is  to  set  a 
basket-  of  com,  apples,  or 
whatever  is  ready  to  be  sold^ 
within  sight  of  the  road  and 
house,  and  have  a  large 
enough  sign  on  it  so  that  the 
fastest  travelers  may  know  it 
is  for  sale.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  New  Jersey  roadside 
market  sold  over  $8000  worth 
of  produce  last  year  to  cua- 
tomors  who  came  on  Mon- 
days,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, paid  the  cash  and  car- 
ried their  purchases  homo. 
Fresh  goods  attractively  dis- 
played bring  the  best  re* 
suits,  and  when  a  trade  haa 
been  established  It  pays  to 
cater  to  its  preferenoes  and 
adopt  a  farm  name  or  brand 
under  which  products  can  be 
sold.  Women  and  girls  can 
successfuly  build  up  a  market 
of  this  kind. 


early  potatoes,  less  nitrogen  la  necessary  In  the  fer-  ties  even  when  grown  side  by  side.  This  can  only  ~».«.  .,  q.,  „  ..^  t  ^^^.  t^^,,ki^ 
tilizer.  as  the  fallowing  of  a  soil  well  supplied  with  be  determined  by  carefully  conducted  tests  in  the  TUling  UlC  ^WO  Wltn  L/CaSt  1  fOUDlC 
organic  matter-through  several  weelw  tends  to  make  field,  where  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the  (Concluded  from  fir.t  p.ge) 
available  the  soil  nitrogen.  It  is  well  to  apply  200  to  conditions  similar  for  each  variety.  There  is  good  his  time  In  filling  with  home  labor  and  a  surplus 
30O  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  under  such  reason  for  believing  that  many  farmers  in  etery  gained  by  exchange  with  neighbors.  Under  such  con- 
conditions  If  manure  Is  available  for  the  wheat  locality  might  improve  their  yields  of  wheat  three  ditlons  he  can  allow  each  silo  to  settle  thoroughly, 
lan.1,  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  the  plowed  ground  to  five  bushels  per  acre  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  and  then  he  can  refill  each  structure,  and  In  this  way 
and  disk  it  in.  This  should  be  supplemented  at  time  variety.  »»•  can  make  use  of  his  maximum  tonnage  capacity. 
Of  seeding  by  250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  One  variety  may  be  grown  for  a  number  of  years  Where  the  silo  is  not  equipped  with  a  concrete 
^Vlleat  following  tomatoes  requires  little  fertilizer  without  deterioration  If  the  pror^  attention  Is  given  floor  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  bed  each  silo  pit  with  two 
wrept  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre,  to  fertllixing  the  crop  and  grading  the  seed  wheat.  to  three  feet  of  clean,  bright  straw  or  com  stover,  as 
Tomato  land  should  be  seeded  as  early  as  possible  advantaoes  or  powino  avB  this  makes  for  the  feeding  and  saving  of  all  of  the 
after  the  tomatoes  are  removed.  Since  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  fixed,  rye.  si  a  silage.  Where  some  such  system  is  not  practiced  It 
If  wheat  follows  wheat  or  oats  300  to  406  pounds  substitute,  has  advanced  in  prlca  Many  farmers  are  is  not  uncommon  for  the  last  six  to  twelve  Inches  of 
Of  a  fertilizer  carrying  from  2  to  4  percent  of  nitrogen  debating  whether  to  Increase  their  acreage  of  small  silage  to  be  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for 
«nd  10  to  12  percent  phosphoric  acid  Is  recommended,  grain  by  the  addition  of  rye.  Rye  has  some  advan-  use.  due  to  the  surplus  moisture  from  the  silage  col- 
It  will  not  pay  to  use  potash  at  present  prices  In  the  tages  over  wheat.  In  that  It  will  generally  make  a  lectlng  In  the  pit  and  on  account  of  moisture  emanat. 
fertilizer   unless  conditions   are  such  as  to  permit    better  yield  than  wheat  on  poor  ground.    Where  It  Is  Ing  from  a  damp  soil. 

seeding  at  the  proper  time  on  soil  thoroughly  well     impossible  to  seed   wheat  at  the  proper  time,   rye        With  good  ensilage  worth  $10  to  $12  a  ton,  erery 

drained  and   especially  adapted  to   wheat  growing,     may  be  substituted,  as  It  will  do  well  even  when  sown  effort  should  be  exerted  to  save  all  the  com  which 

The  effectivenees  of  fertlllers  la  governed  to  a  con-     late.     Less  seed  Is  required  for  rye  than  for  wheat.  Is  produced  on  stock  farms  which  feed  this  material. 

Blderable  extent  by  the  time  of  seeding.     Likewise,     at  leist  one  peck  less  per  acre.  The  present  indications  are  that  more  ensilage  will 

Rye  should  be  more  generally  sown,  even  if  not  for  be  made  this  season  than  ever  before,  due  to  the  costif 

the  grain,  as  it  furnishes  abundant  late  fall  and  early  experiences  which  many  com  growers  have  suffered 

spring  pastura    Hogs  as  well  as  cattle  relish  rye  at 

these  seasons.     To  secure  the  beet   results   for  late 

fall  pasture,  rye  should  be  seeded  fairly  early,  about 

two  weeks  earlier  than  the  average  date  of  seeding 

wheat.    This  enables  the  rye*  to'tiller  out  and  cover 

the  ground  well  before  winter.   . 

From  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of  soil  fer- 
tility, rye  should  be  given  careful  consideration.     No 

doubt  the'"chief"waMn7o7thl8*  billef  Is'that  careless    plant  Is  better  adapted  to  seed  after  com  or  other  will  be  utilized  to  full  capacity  during  the  currant 

ffrowers   continue  to   grow   year   after  year   poorly    Ulled  crop  to  tiUce  up  the  available  soU  nitrogen,  season. 


^heat  may  be  seeded  much  later  if  the  proper  kind 
ana  amount  of  plant  food  Is  used.  •  Where  It  Is 
planned  to  top  dress  the  wheat  with  nitrate  of  soda 
In  the  spring  It  Is  quite  necessary  that  the  crop  be 
^©11  ferttUized  with  phosphoric  acid  In  the  fail. 

DOES   WHEAT   BUN    OUXf 

It  is  a  common  impression  among  growers  that 
varieties  of  wheat  will  run  out  That  is,  if  the  same 
Itlnd  of  wheat  is  grown  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
same  farm  It  will  eventually  fall  to  3^eld  well.    No 


during  the  last  two  unfavorable  seasons,  which  wer9 
parasitic  on  late-planted  corn.  The  silo  provides  t^ 
most  inexpensive,  efficient  and  dependable  insurance 
and  deposit  vault  for  the  com  crop  on  any  farm 
which  carries  much  live  stock.  It  Is  hoped  that  th^ 
foregoing  suggestions  may  aid  even  sllfrhtly  in  slov 
plifylng  sllo-filling  operations,  so  that,  despite  our 
depleted  labor  supply,  every  airtight,  corn-worthy  silO 


i 
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SEPTEMBER  1,  1918 


YOU'VE  heard  them,  haven't  you — those  stories 
about  the  Red  Cross  selling  the  sweaters  that' 
patriotic  women  knit  for  our  soldiers,  about  the 
sinking  of  two  transports,  betiring  11,000  men,  and 
the  superdreadnaught  Texas  ("I  have  it  on  good 
authority,  but  the  Government  Is  suppressing  the 
news,"  you  know),  that  the  Government  Is  going  to 
BCiBe  the  canned  goods  put  up  by  our  good  house- 
wives, that  all  the  money  invested  In  Liberty  Bonds 
by  men,  women  and  children  will  be  lost,  that  Intem- 
perance and  immorality  are  rampant  among  Ameri- 
can soldiers  abroad?  Of  course  you've  heard  some  or 
all  .of  these  and  probably  many  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  lies — German  propaganda,  hatched  up  to 
make  you  and  me  sick  of  the  war,  to  put  a  damper 
on  our  enthusiastic  patriotism  and  stop  our  working 
lor  victory. 

And  what  did  you  do  when  you  heard  them?     Did 
you   ahow   an   interest   and   belief   in   the   story   that 
encouraged    the    teller?     And,    worse   still,   did    you 
straightway  pass  it  on,  with  perhaps  an  added  frill 
from  your  own  imagination?    Or  did  you  bring  him 
up  short  with  the  demand:    "Where  did  you  get  your 
facttr— the  que/tion  that  turns  the  edge  of  all  Hun- 
made  lies  and  puts  to  confusion  their  disseminators? 
While  our  Secret  Service  can  and  does  catch  the 
pro-German   propagandist,  it  can't  put  a  quietus  on 
the  propaganda  without  the  help  of  you  and  me;  for 
while  the  pro-German   starts   the  malicious  stories, 
they  are  often  perpetuated  and  passed  along  by  men, 
women  and  children  who  consider  themselves  patri- 
otic Americans.    You  know  how  it  is — most  of  us  love 
go98ip   and   it   passes   between    us   wherever  we   get 
together  with  a  few  idle  moments  on  our  hands — 
over  the  fence  and  on  the  highway,  around  the  barns 
and  at  the  store,  in  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen  we 
drift  into  "Have  you  heard?"  and  "They  say."     The 
goeilp    naturally    likes    to    create    a    sensation    and 
appear  as  the  possessor  of  inside  information;    the 
Kaiser  and  his  friends  know  our  weaknesses  and  are 
past  masters  at  the  art  of  catering  to  them;    they 
cook  up  fake  sensations  in  their  most  delectable  form, 
season  them  up  with  a  hint  of  authority,  serve  them 
with    a   dressing    of    "inside    information" — and    the 
gossips  do  the  rest!     And  the  Devil  only  knows  how 
much   harm  these   Hun   lies  do — but   they   are  well 
calculated  to  kill  our  gallant  soldiers,  to  delay  our 
victories,  to  make  traitors  among  us. 

Look  at  this  matter  squarely,  friends— your  heart 
may  be  American  to  the  core,  but  If  your  ears  listen 
passively  to  German  lies,  if  your  mind  believes  them 
and  your  tongue  repeats  them,  then  your  ears,  mind 
and  tongue  are  German  and  in  the  Kaiser's  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  ears  and  mind  are  alert 
to  catch  these  lies  and  your  tongue  ready  with  the 
challenge,  you  are  American  through  and  through 
and  serving  your  country. 


"Where  did  you  get  your'  facts?" — make  him 
answer,  don't  let  him  dodge!  If  he  can't  answer 
satisfactorily,  report  him  to  your  State  Council  of 
Defense  or  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington.  If  he  names  his  informant,  report  that 
man.  Hound  the  He  to  its  lair  and  kill  it.  And 
always  ask  yourself  that  test  question  before  you 
repeat  any  t)f  these  "inside  Information"  rumors! 

Your  chance  to  nail  a  pro-German  He  may  come 
today,  tomorrow,  next  week — but  It  will  surely  come, 
and  perhaps  many  times;  be  ready  then  to  serve  your 
country — fix  that  question  in  your  mind  and  shoot 
It  quick  and  straight— "WHERE  DID  YOU  GET 
YOUR  FACTS?"  Edward  T.  Walker. 

Coming  After  our  Surplus  Food 

IN  an  attempt  to  solve  the  old  problem  of  getting  to 
the  city  consumer  the  surplus  of  food  which  rots 
each  year  In  the  country,  the  Philadelphia  Food 
Administration  Is  establishing  a  country  motor  truck 
service.  It  Is  not  their.  Idea  to  market  the  crops  of 
the~t50mmercial  grower  or  take  the  place  of  the  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  market  trips  of  the  farmer,  but  they 
do  hope  to  save  the  surplus  and  the  smaU  lots  which 
never  reach  the  consumer  because  marketing  costs 
amount  to  more  than  they  bring.  The  plan  now  being 
formulated  calls  for  the  operation  of  motor  trucks 
through  the  territory  within  a  twenty-five^mlle  radius 
.of  Philadelphia  over  specified  routes.  These  trucks 
will  pick  up  and  bring  to  the  curb  markets  which 
the  Food  Administration  has  Established  in  the  city, 
any  food  shipments,  no  matter  hoy/  large  or  small, 
which  are  ready  for  consumption.  A  small  charge 
will  be  made,  to  pay  the  transportation  and  selling 
costs,  but,  as  the  enterprise  will  be  financed  until 
it  pays  its  own  way,  these  charges  will  not  be  exces- 
sivcj  and  the  shipper  Is  assured  of  a  square  deal. 
The  trucks,  of  coursfe,  can  only  run  on  the  main  high- 
ways, 80  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  ship- 
ments to  a  receiving  station  or  agreed  point  where 
they  can  be  loaded.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  system'wlll 
eventuaHy  work  out  so  that  It  will  be  known  before- 
hand, by  means  of  telephone  reports,  the  amount  of 
produce  needed  to  be  moved  any  particular  day  and 
ample  provision  can  be  made  for  It. 

If  the  plan  succeeds  In  bringing  the  producers  a 
fair  return  for  the  effort  they  put  forth  To  assen^ble 
and  transfer  their  shipments,  it  will  mark  a  new  era 
In  the  producer-to-consumer  movement.  All  of  us  In 
the  country  at  some  time  have  a  surplus  of  things 
too  good  to  feed  to  the  hogs  but  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  our  time  and  tro>ible  going  to  market;  or  maybe 
exceptional  weather  conditions  have  given  us  more 
than  our  usual  marketing  outlet  can  consume.  Motor 
trucks  have  solved  many  knotty  problems,  and  we 
should  not  say  they  cannot  solve  this  one  until  we 
have  given  them  a  fair  test.  If  you  live  within 
twenty-flve  miles  of  Philadelphia  and  have  edible 
products  of  any  kind  but  no  market  for  them.  It 
will  be  worth  your  time  to  write*  to  the  Division  of 
Distribution  and  Markets  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  get  the  fuH 
details  regarding  this  marketing  plan. 


Giving,  the  Feeder  a  Square  Deal 

ON  another  page  of  this  Issue  we  have  printed  an 
official  statement  concerning  the  price  of  wheat 
mill  feeds.  It  Is  something  of  vital  Interest  to  every 
stock  raiser  and  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  of  us  who, 
have  had  to  buy  feetf  during  the  past  year.  The  Food 
Administration  has  devised  a  plan  whereby  It  has  a 
check  on  the  miller.  Jobber  and  wholesaler,  hut  for 
a  comi^ete  success  of  Its  price  regulation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  consumers. 
Whenever  you  have  to  pay  what  you  consider  an 
excess  price  for  wheat  mill  feeds.  It  Is  the  wish  of  the 
Food  Administration  that  you  get  a  receipt  with  your 
purchase,  and  send  it,  with  a  statement  of  facts 
regarding  It.  to  them  for  investigation.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  at  first  hand,  however,  that  the  dealer 
who  sold  you  the  goods  is  profiteering,  because  maybe 
he  paid  more  than.be  should  and  the  blame  is  further, 
down  the  line.  Every  transaction  can  be  traced  by 
mail,  and  it  lH  an  easy  nutter  to  see  who  has  taken 
more  than  the  permissible  margin  in  handling  the 
feed. 

The  statement  also  shows  the  .advantage  of  co- 
operative purchasing  of*  wheat  mlH  feeds.  Farmers 
who  have  been  organized  have  long  known  the  advan- 
tages in  this  form  of  buying,  but  those  who  still  do 
business  Independently  can  well  give  heed  to  the 
Illustration  given.  One  of  the  results  of  the  war  has 
been  the  closer  organization  of  all  forms  of  business 
M>  as  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  expenses  and  duplir 

; 


cation.  The  unification  of  the  railroads  and  express 
companies  is  only  the  complete,  working  out  of  a 
principle  which  has  long  been  in  operation  but  con- 
demned fa  certain  quarters  because  of  its  supposed 
bad  effects  on  trade.  Farming  Is  one  of  the  businesses 
w4^lch  has  still  much  room  for  organization,  but  ii. 
most  cases  where  It  ha^  been  accomplished  t^e  results 
have  been  satisfactory.  -; 

As  Many  Men  as  Uncle  Sam  Wants 

POSSIBLY  before  you  read  this.  Congress  will 
have  passed  legislation  extending  the  age  limits 
for  the  selective  draft.  In  any  event,  it  is  well  to 
notice  that  the  War  Department  machinery  is  in 
operation  well  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the  law, 
making  ready  to  handle  the  additional  millions  of 
men  which  we  must  have  to  win  the  decisive  victory 
we  have  started  after.  By  October  1st,  under  the 
age  limits  of  the  original  act.  Class  1  will  have  be^n 
entirely  exhausted,  and  it  is  either  a  question  of 
getting  more  Glass  1  men  or  taking  men  frem  another 
class  who  have  already  been  sorted  out  under  the 
selective  draft  act.  The  War  Department's  program 
calls  for  an  additional  2,000,000  Class  1  men  who 
will  -be  avalWble  for  full  military  service.  E^xperienc  e 
In  the  first  draft,  actuarial  figures  from  Insurance 
compajil^s  and  census  computations  show  that  in 
order  to  get  this  number  It  will  be  necessary  to 
Include  within  the  draft  limit  all  men  from  18  to  20 
and  from  32  to  45  years  of  age,  inclusive.  This  means 
if  Congress  fixes  these  age  limits  it  will  be  necessary 
to  register  and  classify  13,000,000  men  not  heretofore 
included  in  the  draft  age  limits.  This  Is  one  and 
one-third  times  as  many  jnen  as  were  registered  on 
June  5,  1917. 

Let's  >^stop  a  minute  and  think  what  a  wonderful 
change  has  come  over  us  within  th^  past  few  years. 
Who  would  have  thought  five  years  ago  that  this 
autumn  every  man  from  18  to  45  years  of  age  In  this 
country  would  be  registered  and  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  government  for  participating  some  way  In  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  kn9wn?  The  fact 
that  we  are  In  the  war  to  win  is  best  told  by  the 
lack  of  a  widespread  objection  to  the  registration 
plan.  We  know  now  what  an  American  army  can 
do  when  opposed  to  the  enemy,  and  all  we  need  is 
enough  manpower  in  the  front  line  and  all  th*  way 
bapk  of  it  to  give  us  the  power  to  force  a  peare 
which  will  be  lasting,  and  not  merely  an  armistice 
to  get  more  strength  for  the  final  struggle.  All  of 
us  within  the  age  limits  set  by  Congress  will  willingly 
register,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  best  traditions  of 
the  American  people  as  a  law-abiding,  peace-loving 
and  undefeatable  nation. 

Seed  Saved  Now — Labor  Saved  Later 

FEW  of  us  there  are  who  cannot  recall  to  our 
sorrow  the  old  adage  of  "locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  is  stolen."  It  does  about  aa  much  good 
as  testing  seed  com  after  the  crop  is  half  gro>^n. 
Surely  this  year  we  have  had  continual  proof  of 
what  it  means  to  have  good  seed.  The  summer  crop 
reports  all  tell  of  the  uneven  growth  com  is  making 
and  Bow  much  of  the  replant  will  not  mature  unless 
we  have  an  exceptionally  late  (all.  But  the  time  "to 
lock  the  door"  for  next  year's  crop  is  before  the  corn 
is  cut,  when  it  is  possible  to  see  not  only  the  ear 
but  the  whole  plant  which  grew  It.  If  work  presses 
80  that  enough  seed  for  next  year  cannot  be  selected 
now,  it  surely  should  be  done  when  husking.  The 
poor  germination  of  com  this  year  was  not  due  so 
much  to  lack  of  maturity  last  year  as  it  was  to  its 
early  freezing  before  the  excess  moisture  had  dried 
out  of  the  ear.  Since  we  will  need  a  big  corn  crop 
next  year,  and  may  not  have  any  more  labor  than 
we  had  this  year  te  plant  it,  it  seems  at  least  a 
labor-saving  proposition  to  make  sure  that  there  will 
be  a  full  supply  of  dry  seed. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"The  Control  of  European  Foulbrood"  Is  the  title 
of  Farmers'  BuUetin  No.  975.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
pages,  and  fully  covers  this  disease  which  annually 
causes  American  beekeepers  great  loss  The  bulletin 
also  contains  a  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  relating  to  bee  culture. 

"Rodent  Pests  of  the  Farm."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No 
932,  contains  twenty-two  pages  and  Is  abundant4y 
Illtistrated.  It  contains  many  valuable  Ideas  for  com- 
batting some  of  the  farmers'  worst  enemies. 

Either  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Garden  in  September 


W.  p.  MA8SBT 


In  riding  through  thp  country  In  Sep- 
tember one  is  apt  to  note  that  most  of 
tho  farm  gardens  are  hopeless  masses  of 
^^eed8,  exhausted  lima  bean  vines  and 
dried  up  roasting  ear  corn  stalks,  when 
by  regular  succession  crops  all  summer 
one  can  get  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
garden  of  some  kinds  all  through  the 
year,  even  in  winter.    We  suggested  last 
month  certain  plantings  of  seed  for  fall 
and  winter,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  unless  attended  to  in  mid-sununer 
caiiuot  be  had  in  winter.    One  man  wrote 
to  me  In  August:    "What  must  I  4P  to 
my  aspaxagus?    Must  I  cut  the  tops  all 
off"     And  this  at  the  time  when  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  the  asparagus  Is 
needed  in  order  to  make  strong  crowns 
for  the  next  spring.     Cutting  the  tops 
off  in  August  or  September  would  start 
an   untimely   growth   and   weaken    the 
roots    and    make    smaller    shoots    next 
spring.     Ail   that  asparagus  needs  till 
the  tops  are  ripe  and  dead  is  clean  cuitl- 
vntion.    Side  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  help  the  growth. 

There  Is  a  chance  that  good  string 
beans  can' be  had  for  canning  or  salting 
for  winter  by  planting  an  early  variety 
like  the  Black  Valentine  the  first  of 
September.  Here  in  southeastern  Mary- 
land we  rarely  have  frost  to  do  any 
damage  till  about  the  20th  of  October, 
and  sometimes  not  till  the  last  of  the 
month.  There  is  always  pleasure  In  tak- 
ing some  risks  In  the  garden,  and  only 
a  little  seed  and  labor  will  be  lost  if 
the  crop  fails. 

As  I  write  this,  the  middle  of  August, 
my  last  planting  of  sugar  corn  is  nearly 
knee  high,  and  the  chances  are  good  for 
some  late  ears.  Owing  to  the  torrid 
boat  and  drought  it  has  been  hard  to 
get  seed  to  germinate.  If  you  failed  to 
get  turnip  seed  up  in  August  you  can 
etui  make  the  Strap-Leaf  turnips  from 
early  S^tember  sowing.  In  fact,  in  this 
section  I  have  usually  gotten  better 
crops  of  these  from  £leptember  sowing 
than  from  sowing  in  August.  My  August 
sowing  of  several  varieties  has  failed 
to  get  me  a  plant,  and  I  am  just  ready 
to  sow  again. 

While  August  is  the  beet  time  to  sow 
spinach  for  fall  cutting,  you  can  get 
good  spinach  from  early  sowing  in  Sep- 
tember. Here  I  sow  for  fall  cutting  in 
August,  and  sow  again  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember to  get  plants  just  large  enough  to 
winter  well.  Usually  we  hive  no  diffi- 
culty In  wintering  spinach,  but  when 
Saskatchewan  comes  down  and  settles  as 
1'  did  last  winter,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
uiort  of  this  crop.  But  last  winter  was 
tlu  first  time  this  occurred  in  twelve 
years.  I  mulch  between  the  rows  with 
stable  manure. 

The  middle  of  September  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  seed  of  early  cabbages  and 
Ciuiliflower  for  spring  heading.  Any- 
^^here  south  of  Baltimore  we  can  winter 
these  in  the  open  ground,  setting  them 
In  .November,  ^  I  shall  describe  later. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  cab- 
bage plants  and  not  to  the  caullfiower, 
for  they  are  more  tender  than  cabbages. 
The  only  cabbage  to  sow  in  September 
's  the  Elarly  Jersey  Wakefield.  The 
•arger  and  somewhat  later  varieties,  like 
the  Charleston-Wakefield  and  the  Copen- 
hagen Market,  are  more  apt  to  run  to 
s^^ed  In  the  spring.  In  fact,  the  Copefi- 
hagen  will  invariably  do  so.  These  we 
sow  In  a  frame  under  glass  In  Febru- 
ary as  succession  crops  to  the  Early 
Wakefield. 

In  sections  where  Ihe  winter  it  too 
cold  to  set  .cabbage  plants  in  the  fall 
the  best  plan  Is  to  transplant  them  into 
c(^ld,  frames,  setting  them  about  two 
Inches  apart  and  deep  enough  to  oover 


A  good  cover  crop  plowed  under  will 
provide    as    much     (or    more)    organic 


Oi\  light  soils,  cover  crops,  even  nou- 
leRumos.   wiil   or*  .eut  the  loss  through 


matter  in  the  roots  and  tops,  per  acre,,  leaching,  blowing  and  washing  of  many 


the  stems.    Then  keep  them  exposed  as 
much  as  practicable  during  the  winter, 
the  object  being  not  to  make  them  grow, 
but  just  to  prevent  their  being  killed. 
Hence  the  glass  is  used  only,  in  very 
cold  weather.    A  temperature  of  20  to  25 
will  not  hurt  the  plants  deeply  set,  while 
with  the  glass  on  in  daytime  and  sunny 
weather  the  plants  would  grow  strongly. 
With  the  cauliflower  the  case  is  very 
difFerent.     By  using  cold   frames   and 
glass  we  can  have  these  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  In  any  other  way.    I  make 
the  soil  in  the  frames  very  rich  with 
old,  rotten  manure,  and  set  six  cauli- 
flower plants  under  each  sash.    Then  I 
fill  In  with  Tennis  Ball  or  Belmont  let- 
tuce.   The  lettuce  is  cut  out  in  January, 
and  the  caullfiower  allowed  to  grow  till 
by  the  first  of  March  they  are  getting 
up  to  the  glass.     They  are  then  grad- 
ually hardened  t»  the  outer  air,  and  the 
frame  removed  to  another  place  to  be 
used  for  hardening  oft  the  tomato  plants 
started  in  the  greenhouse.     The  cauli- 
flower will  not  mind  the  later  frosts, 
and  will  head  in  late  April  and  Blay. 
I  once  grew  6000  plants  in  this  way, 
using    1000    3x6    feet    sashes.      Having 
extr^  frames  for  the  sashes,  the  perma- 
nent frames  were  left  to  the  cauliflowers. 
The  lettuce  more  than  paid  all  expenses, 
and  the  cauliflowers  were  clear  profit. 

One  who  has  never  tried  gardening 
with  frames  and  sashes  can  hardly  real- 
ize what  can  be  done  with  them  during 
the  winter.  A  walk  out  to  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia  will  show  many  commer- 
cial gardens- where  the  frames  are  used 
entirely,  .summer  and  winter. 

Iq  the  climate  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania the  best  turnips  to  sow  In  Sep- 
tember are  the  Early  Milan.  There  are 
two  varieties,  a  white  one  and  a  purple- 
top  one.  They  are  Just  like  the  regular 
Strap-Leaf  turnips,  but  earlier,  growing 
almost  as  quickly  as  radishes. 

I  sowed  the  Celestial  radishes  In  early 
August  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  advantage  In  this,  for  the  tops  seem 
to  have  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  rad- 
ishes, and  It  may  be  that,  with  cooler 
weather  on.  September-sown  plants 
would  be  better. 

Lettuce  seed  for  setting  in  the  frames 
should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  as 
the  cabbage  "seed.  Seed  for  outdoor 
heading  should  have  been  sown  in 
August. 

WORK   IX   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

In  the  flower  garden  September  is  the 
best  time  to  lift,  divide  and  replant  tho 
paeon ies.  The  tops  are  now  ripe,  and  on 
digging  them  you  will  flnd  fresh  white 
buds  on  each  root,  and  they  can  easily 
be  divided  and  reset  if  desired  to  in 
crease  the  stock. 

Seed  of  phlox  drummondll  sown  now 
win  winter  over  outdoors  here  or  In 
frames  northward.  We  get  better  plants 
and  earlier  bloom  from  fall-sown  seed 
than  from  those  sown  in  the  spring. 

The  hardy  Candidum  llHes  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they 
make  a  green  growth  in  the  fall,  and 
If  planted  too  late  to  do  this^they  will 
not  bloom  in  the  next  summer. 

The  corms  or  bulbs  of  the  gladioli 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  It  is  evident 
that  the  tops  are  matured.  Left  for  the 
tops  to  entirely  die.  they  are  apt  to  com- 
municate decay  to  the  corms. 


as  eight  tons  of  manure. 


dollars'  worth  of  soluble  plant  food. 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  Is  an  unusual  and  inter- 
esting book  doecril)Ing  the  numerous 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  ex- 
pericnce  has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  hook  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Avenue.  New  Yorlt.— AdT. 


Nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  American  Farmer 


Old  methods  won't  do.  Easier,  quicker  and  more  tfficient  mean«  most  be 
enployed. 

No  farmer  was  eftff  called  on  before  to  raite  loch  record  breaking  cropa  a« 
mu«t  be  produced  thii  year,  and  he  it  hampered  in  "goirg  over  the  top"  by  a 
•horuge  of  labor,  horsM  and  materials. 

it  is  most  fortunate  that  uaetors  have  reachtd  thsif  prtsent  high  state  of 
development  culminating  in 

The  Model  F  Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

No  tractor  ever  had  so  many  ^od  points.  With  it  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  tan  horses  and  three  men  and  do  it  quicker  and  better.  Think  what  that  means 
ia  these  days  of  high  wages,  scarcity  of  labor  and  high  cost  of  feeds. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  it  bums  kerosene  instead  of  gasoline. 
Kerosene  is  about  the  cheapest  fuel  you  can  use  and  Model  F  will  plow  an  acre 
CO  from  1  ^  to  2  gallons. 

The  Happy  Farmer  is  so  simple  that  it  does  not  require  expert  attention.  It 
is  light,  turns  around  in  its  own  tracks,  pulls  any  kind  of  an  implement  equally 
ii^,  and  has  ample  power  for  all  farm  purposes. 

Let  M  prove  lo  you  every  point  that  we  claim.  We  can  probably  refer  you 
to  one  of  your  neighbors  who  owns  a  Happy  Farmer,  as  oftr  11 10  have  been  sold 
Ibis  last  year  in  the  East  alone. 

HARTZ  MACHINE  &  TRACTOR  CO. 
316  North  17th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pemuyhrania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  IsUad, 
Two  Countiee  fiaatem  Shore  Virginia. 


yimeW9  Best 


Roofing 

1^    Fflatit 


Paid 


_  >••  Chvter  Metal  ShtnslM.  V-Crimp.  Corro- 
nted,  St«ndins8<>Mn.  Paint«d  or  Galvamtad  Roof- 
inn.  Sidinc*.  W«Ubo«rd.  Painto.  etc.,  direct  to  foa 
mttUwk-BottomVnetorTVriet^  Poaitivdjr  greatMt 
offer  aver  mad*.    We  Pay  the  mialit. 


Eiiwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoct  !«•■;  outlaat  thrM  onflfianF  roofa.    No  paintinc 
or  rapaira.  GuaranUad  rot.  Or*.  r«*t.  Iiahtain«  proof. 

Free  Isefinf  Bssk 

Gat  our  wonderfully 
low  pricfla  and  free 
aanp>4a.  Wa  aclt  direct 
to  rou  and  save  you  all 
ia-betwecn  dealer'a 
woAU.   Aak  for  Book 


vam  PKED  nuMGEi 

fx>we«t  prioea  on  Ready-Mada 
Fire- Proof  Steal  Garacea.  Set 
qp  any  pla<^.  Send  poatal  fo* 
Uar^a  Book,  Wtowins  atytea. 

Twa  n>wAikos  aara.  co.» 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


You  Don't  Need  Help 

-    If  you  use  an 

Akron  Corn  Cutter 


Sold  by  Dealers.  Tell  na  your  need*  and 
let  us  belp  solve  your  labor  probiema 

RawKngs  Implement  Company^ 

Baltimore,  Mil. 


Wood  iSaujizvsi  Outfit 


ItsivlsViS 


Arraeee  M  0*»aa  torjom 
WITTrSaw-Wira*  Wrect 

»„l««^j--t,»a„^-^H.w.«..^. 

•944  mmptrm  atflMlea, WUasaiBW*  rm. 

*— — — 


215  Acre  Farm  $3000  with 
7  Cowt,  Pair  Horaea  and 

Hen«i.  ^^at^o^»a.  mtcbioery .  toola  and  ctO^S  jaclDdSd  If 
takffi  •orto  by  awner  utiaWa  to  wont  wogm.  otmt 
n'uh»«r..  Sail  JellT«>reri  I  mllM  n*^*^ . '^'^i 
l»amy  tlllft«a.  hrook  watered  pestore.  satliuatea  ••• 
'«rrS  wood*  ino.W)  ft  flmberUO  N»l|to  tra«ij»Ch« 
fnilt  7  room  boue^.  harna,  slaeic.  P***^ .»>'*•••  ^ 
»3ono  fiik«  every  thiua.  pMt  caab.  £»<^*  •*«*  * 
rTroul  a  (  ataIo«..e  o«  tbia  and  Otbjr  »»^~t^"« 
with  atuck.  «"«••  cropa;  mai»«I  fraa.  K.  AJBTHOOT 
KAKM  AtlKNCV.  D«PT.  IM)  Laa4  TWa  B14», 
PhlUddphla,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

Have  demand    tor  uiiltmited   qnanttUaa 
Alan  Ha/.  Poultry  and  al"  '" 

,.  3«s  H.  wtomt  ec  ran 


wanted 

marktH  prksea. 
OIBBe  a  BBO 


Prodi 


I  I  • 


.  .<ui 
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When  You 


a  Tractor 


1^  EMEMBER,  it's  the  plows,  disks,  drills, 

•■^  binders,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
threshers  and  the  like  that  do  your  farm  work.  The 
tractor  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  cheap,  depend- 
able power  for  all  the  other  machines. 

That's  why  we  say,  if  you  need  a  tractor,  yoa  can't  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  an  Intimational  kerosene  tractor. 

We  have  had  over  75  years'  experience  with  farm  machineai 
We  know  the  kind  of  power  they  raquire— all  of  them.  For 
over  twelve  years  we  have  sold  tractors  that  supplied  that 
,  kind  of  power.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  sizes  and 
styles  oi  tractors  we  sell  today  will  work  with  the  machines 
you  depend  upon  for  your  success  and  prosperity.  And-i* 
our  tractors  all  operate  successfully  on  cheap  kerosene. 

When  you  buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  buy 
with  it  the  benefit  of  our  long  farm  machine  experience  and 
all  the  advantages  of  deaUng  with  a  service  organization 
which  brings  a  well  t  ked  branch  house  or  a  five,  wide* 
awake  retail  dealer  within  telephone  call  of  you.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  an  International  tractor,  plus  these 
advantages,  which  no  one  else  can  give,  costs  you  less  per 
year  of  active  service  than  any  other  tractor  sold  in  anywhere 
near  the  same  numbers. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  •.%  USA 

D««ria« 


Cbampioa 


McConnick 


MUw«ak«« 


OtWme 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a  scarcity  of  farm 
help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  wUh  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as  soon  at 
our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  mtfst  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  save  every 
bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continc;it — American  and  Canadian.  Those  who  respond 
to  this  appeal  will    get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good -Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from  Canadian 
Boundry  Points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to  all  Harvest 
Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission*  into  Canada  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  wages,  railway  rates  and  routes, 
may  be  had  from  the  '^ 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

BraachM  at  AUantewn,  Altoooa,  CkMtar.  Eria,  HarrUbarc.  Joksatawa,  Naw  Castla.  ^law 
Kaasincton,  Oil  City,  Pkiladalpbia.  Pittaburc,  Raadinc  Scraatan,  Williamsport.  Yark. 


•   / 


BE  THRIFTY 

Feed  Your  Stock  and  Poultry 

Naco  Brand  Quality  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds 

UNLESS  the  quality  and  digestibility  of  your  Stock  and  Poultry 
Feeds  arc  of  the  highest — you  need  not  expect  economical  results. 
NACO  BRAND  FEEDS  are  made  only  from  the  best  quality  products 
and  •  are  easily  digested.  Low  priced  feeds  of  poor  quality  cause 
sickness   and    loss    by  death.       When    buying    feed — buy  quality    first 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  oar  pamphlet  y«ir  9m/'— it  contains  valuable 
information  on  the  ntet  of  NACO  Brand  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Meal,  Dairy 
Feed,  Digester  Tankage,  Dried  Buttermilk,  Medicated  Salt,  Egg 
Mash,  Meat  Scraps,  Milk   Mash,   etc. 

AMtKifof  FttUiamr;  In—ctwid^  tmJ  Farm  ChmmieaU 

Writf  us  today  for  prioes 
J       and  aavnple* 

85  Water  St.,  Dept.  E,  New  YorkCity 


//■    r^^'ptember  1,  HMH. 
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Culling  the  Flock  and  Helping  Moulter^ 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


A  prominent  breeder  of  poultry  for 
eggs,  with  a  high-class  outlet  in  New 
York  city,  recently  stated  that  last  fall 
he  felt,  because  of  the  high  prices  of  all 
animal  tfeedstuffs,  that  it  would  pay  him 
to  cut  (iown  his  flock  and  save  the  labor 
of  a  helper.  Acting  upon  the  thought, 
he  began,  by  way  of  preliminary,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  several  houses  containing  his 
3500  birds.  Never,  he  says,  did  he  en- 
counter such  a  problem — where  should 
he  begrin  and  what  was  to  be  the  stand- 
ard? All  of  his  hens  looked  good;  his 
pullets  were  In  the  pink  of  condition. 
Which  should  go  to  market  and  which 
should  remain  as  breeders  for  the  fol- 
lowing spring? 

Understand,  this  poultryman  was  not 
a  novice.  He  had  been  at  the  business 
for  fifteen  years;  but  he  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  picking  layers,  because  he  had 
not  trap-nested.  A  few  trap  nests  would 
have  taught  him  that  some  outward 
marks  distingfuish  the  good  layer  fi*om 
the  poor.  Of  course  he  knew  how  to 
cull  pullets  each  fall.  He  say&  that  a 
poorly  developed,  twisted  or  thin  pullet 
was  his  standard  for  rejection.  By  this 
means  he  secured  pullets  that  were 
healthy  and  promising  physically,  though 
their  ability  to  lay  was  an  uncertainty 
of  great  proportions.  Obviously  his  en- 
tire flock  might  hereditarily  possess 
every  qualification  for  egg  production, 
while,  again,  it  might  not.  The  flock 
actually  averaged  131  eggs  year  before 
last,  the  highest  average  ever  obtained. 
Now,  this  problem  of-  reducing  size  of 
flock  became  so  Involved  that  this  pou)r 
tryman  called  for  assistance,  and  the 
experts  brought  into  the  case  sent  to 
market  all  hens  that  had  yellow  shanks 
and  all  pullets  that  failed  to  have  shanks 
highly  colored.  The  New  York  station 
has  worked  out  this  shank  color  test  to 
a  flnality,  and  experiment  stations  the 
country  over  have  proven  it  out.  It  is 
very  simple: 

Hens  in  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober should  have  shanks  as  nearly 
colorless  as  can  be;  pullets  when  ready 
to  lay  should  have  shanks  of  the  richest 
coloring,  the  more  lustrous  and  dark  the 
better.  Hence,  a  hen  in  the  late  summer 
or  fall  with  yellowish,  light  yellow,  yel- 
low or  dark  yellow  shanks  has  been  a 
poor  layer.    She  should  go  to  market. 

There  are  several  tests  for  egg-produc- 
ing capacity;  the  shank  color  test  will 
give  a  better  resultant  flock  from  color 
tested  breeders  than  any  other  test  now 
to  be  had  for  general  purposes.  By  se- 
lecting all  breeders  with  the  lightest 
shanks  a  flock  will  result  that  contains 
more  good  layers  than  poor  layers,  and 
also  will  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
good  layers  than  a  flock  that  comes  from 
breeders  selected  because  they  were  good 
looking. 

Hens  at  this  f!me  of  the  year,  unless 
they  are  on  short  verdant  range,  with 
access  to  good  laying  rations,  are  victims 
of  reproductive  indifference.  They  are 
not  overanxious  to  eat  enough  of  laying 
rations  to  produce  heavily,  and  this  is 
especially  true  wherever  verdant  short 
range  Is  lacking  in  tonic  weeds  and 
grasses  that  stimulate  appetite  and  in- 
crease egg-making  secretions. 

Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  reducing 
advantageously  a  flock,  to  save  labor 
cost  or  to  eliminate  non-layers:  This 
poultryman' referred  to  sent  a  thousand 
birds  to  market,  and  very  little  differ- 
ence has  been  noted  in  net  return  in 
money  because  one  helper  wajs  wiped 
off  4he  pay  roll.  Really,  there  is  nothing 
specially  strange  or  unusual  in  this  case. 
No  business  man  would  ^pay  out  two 
salaries  when  one  would  secure  equal 


results.     Feeding    a   thousand   non-pro-i 
ducers  for  the  sake  of  paying  help  to 
do  it  is  business  suicide. 

Practicing  culling  along  the  lines  in. 
dicated  above  cannot  but  help  the  Mhole 
poultry  situation.  In  New  York  state, 
field  men  from  the  state  poultry  institu- 
tions have  made  intensive  campaigns 
and  have  improved  conditions  wonder. 
fully.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  men 
and  funds  have  permitted,  the  same  kind 
of  campaigns  have  been  vigorously 
pushed. 

WHEN   THE  FEATHERS   CHANGE 

Shortly  moulting  will  become  general 
It  will  continue  until  January,  some 
birds  beginning  early  and  some  late.  It 
is  our  duty  to  those  hens 'we  wish  to 
reproduce  from  next  spring  to  help  them 
along,  that  their  health  may  be  main- 
tained and  vigorous  offspring  may  be 
had  next  year. 

The  late  moulter  is  the  layer  that 
gives  us  a  few  eggs  up  to  the  time  the 
pullets  begin  production,,  and  she  is  the 
bird  to  use  as  a  breeder.  Jhe  early 
moulters  stop  production  when  It  is  most 
needed.  , 

Sunflower  seed  will  help  moulters. 
Oil  meal  will  help,  and  so  will  crackless 
houses.  Draughts  are  sure  death  to  par- 
tially dressed  fowl.  While  corn  will  not 
make  many  feathers,  later  on,  when  the 
weather  gets  cold«  chilly  or  damp,  a 
little  more  corn  should  be  given  the 
moulting  birds,  along  with  the  oily  f^eds. 

Some  tonic  vegetation  will  also  as- 
sist. Powdered  gentian  is  very  good,  and 
a  grain  once  or  twice  a  week  for  each 
bird  will  help  the  appetite. 

Good  housing  must  run  hand  in  hand 
with  good  feeding. 


Helping  the  Egg  Yield 
Poultrymen  who  wish  to  produce  a 
maximum  number  of  eggs  economically 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
should  supply  their  hens  with  a  ration 
carrying  a  liberal  amount  of  protein, 
according  to  results  secured  in  feeding 
tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Hens  getting  a  ration  containing  13 
percent  of  meat  scrap  produced  almost 
50  percent  more  eggs  than  those  peU 
ting  but  2  percent,  during  a  period  from 
July  1st  to  October  1st. 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  may  be  used 
to  supply  protein  for  laying  hens,  if  fed 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  glre  the  bens 
all    they    will    drink. 


Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

At  the  end  of  July  the  production  for 
the  Vineland  egg  laying  and  breeding 
contest  stands  at  106,517  eggs,  or  a  pro- 
duction of  39  percent  to  date,  the  pro- 
duction for  the  month  being  14,501  egga, 
or  46.8  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centage production  for  the  month  for 
each  of  tbe  breeds  represented: 

White   Leghorns    .  .^ 65.6 

Buff  Leghorns   43.8 

Black  Leghorns  *3.  ^ 

Columbian  Wyandottee  40  J 

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks 39.7 

White  Wyandottes   36.0 

Rhode   Island   Reds .....33.9 

White   Plymouth   Rocks 32.4 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocka.  ...32.0 
Buff  Wyandottes  29.4 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  I 
high  hens  in  each  variety,  with  their  | 
production  for  the  month:     ^ 

Barred    Plymouth    Rock 25  eggs 

White   Plymouth   Rock. ..  ...24  eggs 

Columbian    Plymouth   Rock. 28  eggs 

White   Wyandotte    26  eggs 

Columbian  Wyandotte 23  eggs 

Buflf  Wyandolte   20  eggs 

Rhode    Island    Red 24  eggs 

White    Leghorn    v..... 29  eggs 

Buff-Leghorn    ....25  eggs 

Black  Leghorn  28  eggs 
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A  LitUe  "Tank"— for  Farm  Work 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  buih  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
wonderful  European  battle  "tanks." 

//  Iraoeb  on  iU  own  trades,  laying  them  down  and  picking 
thtm  up  aa  it  goes  along. 

This  efficient  type  of  construction  males  the  Qeveland 
specially  valuable  to  farmers,  as  it  enables  them  to  work  prac- 
tically anywhere — over  almost  any  kind  of  farm  land. 

They  are  being  operated  over  gullies,  ruts  and  ditches, 
through  soft  soil,  wet  clay,  sand  and  gumbo— without  sinking 
or  floundering.     They  do  not  pack  the  soil. 

They  are  working  under  and  among  small  trees,  close  up 
to  fence  comen,  on  hillsides  and  over  rou^  ground  with 
much  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with  horses  or  with 
any  other  t^pe  of  tractor. 

And  they  are  working  much  faster. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  helping  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  demanded  by  war  coruJitions. 

The  Qeveland,  pulling  two  1 4  inch  bottoms — which  it  wiH 
do  under  average  conditions— ^lows  3  >4  miles  an  hour — eight 
lo  ten  acres  a  day.  Thu  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three  men 
tnd  thrte  good  three-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engne ;  it 


requires  but  sKs^t  effort  on  the  part  of  the  driver.  Only  one 
man  is  required  to  operate  it.  1 2  horsepower  is  developed 
at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  tractive  and  stationary  power  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

It  plows,  hairowt,  plants,  reaps,  cuts  ensilage,  runs  saws  and 
pumps,  drags  logs,  pulls  road  machinery,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  does  practically  all  the  work  formerly  done  with  horses  or 
stationary  engines. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  produces  food  but  consumes  none 
of  it.  It  conserwes  man  power,  horse  power,  time,  energy, 
and  effort — and  produces  greater  returns. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H.  White, 
the  well-known  engineer.  It  is  manufactured  urKJer  his  super- 
vision. Gears  and  tracks  are  protected  from  dust  and  dirt. 
Materials  throughout  are  of  the  best.  Hie  whole  machine 
weighs  only  about  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less 
space  than  is  needed  for  a  horse. 

Take  advantage  of  p)rtsenl  produce  prices.  Raise  more 
food  now.  Help  the  nation  and  incidentally  mak^  more  money 
yourself  by  using  one  or  mocs  ClevelaDd  Tractors. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


t^CUvclond  Tractor  G>, 

Thm  largmst  producer  of  CrmUmr'typm  Traetota  in  thm  World 

19015  Euclid  Avenue  %  aeveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A* 
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HAVE  YOI^  ORDERED  YOUR 


16% 

PHOSPHORrC 

ACID 


ACID 


IN 

200-LB.  BA8S 

OR  BULK 


PHOSPHATE 

FOR  FALL  PLANTINB  f 

IF  NOT,  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 
AND  SET  SHIPMENTS  PROMPTLY 

• 

The  following  prices  hold  good  only  while  supply  lasts 

at  Baltimore,  Maryland: 

Carloads •  •  •_.  •  •  •  .$21.50  per  ton 

One  Ton  or  More. 22.50  per  ton 

Less  Than  Ton  Lots. . . . . . 23.50  per  ton 

Sacked  in  200-pound  bags,  $3.00  per  ton  less  in  bulk.    Delivered 

on  cars  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  DELIVERED  PRICES.   TO  SAVE  TIME  IT 
IS  ADVISABLE  TO  QET  RATEfFROM  YOUR  FREIQHT  AQENT. 

Send  your  orders  now !    Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  use 
Acid  Phosphate.    Get  it  while  our  supply  lasts. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

CHICAGO  (""dW"")  ILLINOIS. 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower- 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed— arrange  for  fertilizer 
— tow  good  aeed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — »ow 

''Hoffman's 
Seed  Whear 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
'ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 
•  tiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
taken  to  be  sown. 

pEight  varimtima — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  frmm  of  ry; 
cocklm,  garlic*  chmsm.   tmut. 

Shown    here    is     the     hmad    of 

"Lmap'a  Prolific "  va rimty— 

yieldinie    35    to    40    bushelt    per 

acre. 

5««</  muat  pUate  you.    Sold 

on  mon*y  back  plan.     Cottt 

I  omry  tittlm  par  acrm  to  change 

fio  "Hoffman's  Seed." 

"Hoffman's  Wheat  Book" 

Describe*  varieties  —  offers  other 
larm  seed*.  It  i*  free — with 
*ainple* — if  you  tell  where  you  *aw 
thi*  offer.     Writ*  for  it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Laadiarine,  LaBca«t«r  Ce.,  Pa. 
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For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  awsy  a  single  bac 


vortb 
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to  yo«.  Triei 
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Is.  Wrlta. 
WERTHAN  iAC  CO. 
I  Deck  St.    St.  LMrfs.  M*. 
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WINTER 
WHEAT 

sown  late  to  escape 
the  Hessian  Fly,  must 
have  the  aid  of  extra- 
ordinary, quiok-aotlnil  am- 
monia fertilizer  to  insure 
sufficient  root  growth  to 
meet  the  winter  safely.  Let 

BERG'i 
Bone  and  Meat 

be  your  fertilizer  for  this 
purpose.  With  its 

4%  Ammonia 
17%  Phosphoric  Acid 

it  hat  met  every  test  success- 
fully. No  other  fertilizer  so 
enriches  the  soil  or  improves 
weak,  impoverished  land,  as- 
suring always  a  better  crop 
than  the  year  before. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontaria  Si.  near  Delaware  liver 
PULADELPUA,  PA. 

Dealers  aii4  Aients  uraated  la  aa- 
•ccnric4  lerrHary. 

Set  aar  preposMaa  A. 
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Planting  for  the  Liberty  Wheat  Harvesf 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  pmf  12.00  (or  the  best,  11.00  lor  tbeiiczt  beat  and  60  cento  for  each  other  artlcia  pubUsHetf  In  our  £]. 
perleoce  Pool.  A\\  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuaslun  aj^ 
auggeat  aiAiJecto  lor  lutura  discussion.    Contributions  must  reacb  us  16  days  before  dau  ol  laaua. 


Topic  No.  1250,  Sbptbmbbr  16. — What  meana 
do  you  use  to  provide  ventilation  In  your 
baruB  during  the  winter  when  the  atOv:k 
is  confined?  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
great  things  for  dairy  cows  and  they  don  t 
cost  anything.     How  do  you  get  themV 

Topic  No.  1251,  October  1. — Running  water 
at  the  house.  What  means  have  you  used 
to  have  this  essential  for  a  real  home? 
Can  you  tell  us  how  much  It  cost  and  how 
you  Installed  It?  What  advantages  do  you 
find  In  having  running  water  lu  the 
kltchap,  bathroom  and  laundry? 

Topic  No.  1252,  October  15. — Do  you  think 
the  legumes  are  receiving  all  the  attention 
they  should  In  Eastern  farming?  What 
success  did  you  have  this  year  with  any 
one  of  the  ''^nitrogen  gatherers"?  Tell  us 
whore,  when  and  how  you  planted  It  and 
what  the  results  have  been,  not  only  In 
dollar^  and  cents,  but  as  a  step  w\  the 
establishment   of  a  permanent   agriculture. 


F.  P.  P.,  Emmaville,  Pa. — On  our 
small  farm  we  formerly  practiced  a 
three-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and 
Canada  peas,  and  clover,  sometimes 
using  rye  instead  of  the  oats  and  peas. 
These  were  cut  and  fed  green  or  else 
cured  for  hay,  and  a  good  stand  of 
clover  generally  resulted.  However,  as 
a  war  measure  we  now  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat  Instead  of  the  forage  crop.  We 
raise  six  or  seven  acres  of  corn  each 
year.  This  Is  cut  in  shock  rows  having 
twenty  rows  or  corn  (ten  on  each  side), 
the  ground  is  harrowed  over  twice  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  six  pecks  of 
Fulcaster  wheat  is  drilled  along  with 
250  pounds  of  16  percent  acid  phosphate 
per  acre.  We  have  tried  various  fish 
mixtures  and  other  higher  priced  fer- 
tilizers containing  ammonia  but  a  less 
percent  of  phosphorus,  and  can  see  no 
advantage  in  yield  over  the  16  percent 
acid.  However,  we  mix  the  wood  ashes 
we  have  saved  during  the  summer  with 
the  acid  phosphate  (equal  parts  by 
bulk)  and  find  it  pays.  It  seems  to 
supply  enough  potash  to  give  the  neces- 
sary stiffness  to  the  straw  to  prevent 
lodging.  Although  the  seeding  is  neces- 
sarily late,  we  get  ten  to  twelve  bushels 
per  acre  with  but  small  outlay  of  time 
and  labor.  With  our  soil  and  elevation 
(Catskill  red  sandstone,  1200  feet  above 
faea  level)  we  find  the  bearded  sorts  do 
much  better  than  the  smooth  varieties. 
We  always  reclean  our  seed  wheaf^ 
using  a  mill  that  takes  out  all  light 
grains  and  most  of  the  cockle. 

This  fall  we  will  seed  the  buckwheat 
stubble  as  well  as  the  corn  stalks,  which 
will  make  us  eleven  acres,  which  will 
be  sown  about  October  Ist.  Small  busi- 
ness, you  will  say,  but  we  want  to  feel 
that  we  are  "doing  our  bit." 


BojiG  &  Meat, 

Fertilizer* 

Enriches  the  soil    lncre«A«a  the  profits 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Parmer." 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— We 
usually  grow  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
ocres  of  wheat  each  year.  We  have 
tried  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
wheat,  including  both  smooth  and 
bearded  varieties.  Many  of  the  smooth 
varieties  were  excellent  yielders;  in 
fact,  our  .largest  yields  were  from 
smooth  wheat,  "but  we  found  It  had  Its 
"off"  years,  which  were  too  numerous 
in  this  section,  and  the  yield  was  far 
under  that  of  the  bearded  varieties  when 
it  did  miss.  For  the  last  ten  years  we 
have  sowed  the  bearded  wheat  exclu- 
sively, with  the  most  gratifying  results 
both  In  yield  and  quality.  We  also 
tried  out  a  number  of  the  bearded  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  and  have  found  the  Red 
Wonder  the  best  all-around  wheat  In 
this  section,  producing  a  good  yield  of 
perfect  wheat  practically  every  year, 
some  of  which  has  reached  the  weight 
of  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel  on 
our  farm. 

Everything  considered,  we  have  got- 
ten the  best  results  from  sowing  wheat 
from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  1st 
of  October.  We  sow  with  our  wheat 
from  250  to  300  pounds  of  16  percent 
add  phosphate  per  acre.  From  experi- 
ments made  In  sowing  more  or  less 
phosphate  we  find  this  quantity  to  bo 
our  soil's  requirements.  We  thoroughly 
clean  our  seed  wheat  before  sowing, 
finding  It  time  well  spent.  We  are  pre- 
paring eighty  acres  for  wheat  this  fall. 


(16.25),  and  bought  3  bushels  of  th« 
marvelous  at  $2.00  a  bushel  (|6)  and 
sowed  It  on  a  little  less  than  three  ncrei 
of  ground.  This  made  the  cost  of  seed 
approximately  the  same,  as  I  Muuld 
have  sown  the  5  bushels  of  the  other 
wheat  on  the  same  ground.  One  and 
one-half  acres  of  It  yielded  37  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  other  did  not* yield  aa 
well,  as  It  was  sown  very  late  and  froze 
out  during  the  winter;  but  the  one  and 
one-half  acres'  the  year  before  had  only 
produced  about  18  bushels,  and  I  feel 
certain  If  I  had  seeded  with  my  old 
wheat  I  could  not  have  gotten  more 
than  25  bushels.  At  present  prices  yuu 
can  see  what  a  difference  this  makes 
on  even  so  small  a  scale,  and,  although 
I  haven't  threshed  yet  this  season,  I  am 
sure  it  is  going  to  yield  about  the  same. 
All  of  my  wheat  was  distributed  among 
neighbors  last  year,  and  most  of  their 
crops  are  very  much  better  than  usual. 
and  I  feel  we  have  Increased  the  crop 
for  the  community  very  considerably. 

As  to  fertillcer,  I  have  been  using  for 
several  years  16  percent  acid  goods,  and, 
compared  with  grades  used  by  others, 
have  fully  decided  for  our  community 
It  Is  not  profitable  to  use  any  other 
kind.  I  use  300  pounds  an  acre — never 
loss;  sometimes  more.  I  have  been 
sowing  wheat  from  the  Ist  to  15th  of 
October,  but  expect  to  sow  a  little  earlier 
this  year,  as  from  observation  1  am  In- 
clined to  think  it  best.  I  expect  to  sow 
five  acres  this  year,  two  of  which  will 
be  on  oat  stubble,  the  rest  on  new 
ground  that  has  been  farmed  in  corn 
twice.  It  will  be  sowed  by  hand  and 
plowed  in  with  single-shovel  plow,  at 
land  Is  too  rough  to  dress. 

H.  D.,  Tobacco,  Va. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  wh^at  In  this  county,  but 
Llttlo  Red  Is  the  kind  I  use,  and  It  hat 
also  been*found  to  be  the  best  by  all 
our  good  farmers.  It  Is  no^  only  good 
yleldlng,»but  the  straw  Is  flirer  and  bet- 
ter feed  for  stock  than  some  oth«  r  va- 
rieties. Seed  wheat  should  always  be 
recleaned  to  get  out  all  filth  and  small 
grains,  because  a  much  better  yield  will 
bH  made  where  first-class  seed  is  sown. 
Sepd  should  be  soaked  In  .bluest one 
every  three  or  four  years  to  prtvont 
smut.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  bluestone 
may  save  a  whole  crop  of  valuable 
wheat.  Dissolve  the  bluestone  In  water 
and  wet  the  wheat  good  and  then  dry 
It  and  It  win  be  /eady  for  sowing. 
Wheat  should  be  so^n  between  the 
first  and  the  middle  of  October  In  this 
locality,  so  that  It  will  have  time  to 
spread  and  bunch  out  before  cold 
weather.  Wheat  land  should  have  a 
coat  of  good  manure  on  It  and  also 
phosphoric  acid,  because  both  are  im- 
portant. Every  person  should  sow  a 
large  crop  this  year  to  help  feed  the 
world,  for  the  food  situation  Is  serious. 


H.  O.  C,  Purgitsvllle,  W.  Va.— For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  been  using 
a    bearded,    wheat,    known    locally    as 

both    Miracle  and   Marvelous,  and  this  w.,-  —  ,   ~...~~   ^ ..♦«  the 

Is  the   reason:     Two  years  ago  I  sold  of  good  stable  manure  to  work  Into  tne 
5  bushels  of  wheat  for  11.25  a  bushel  i  soil  before  seeding. 


C.  W.  B.,  Cherryvllle,  N.  C— Until 
last  fall  I  sowed  Purple  Straw  or  Blue 
Stem  wheat  exclusively  for  many  year.^. 
and  never  made  a  failure.  For  three 
years  some  neighbors  were  begging  me 
to  try  Leap's  Prolific.  So  last  fail  I 
sowed  fifteen  acres  In  that  variety  and 
the  balance  In  Purple  Straw.  The  pres 
ent  crop  In  Piedmont,  N.  C,  was  ex- 
tremely sorry,  and  Leap's  Prolific  was 
by  far  the  pooresT  wheat  I  made.  Some 
neighbors  grew  some  fine  bearded  wheat 
this  year,  but  the  beards  are  too  nun  h 
for  me,  and  I  shafl  sow  nothing  bat 
Improved  Blue  Stem*  or  Purple  Straw 
(which  Is  the  same).  One  reason  for 
sowing  this  variety  Is  that  three-four  tin 
of  a  bushel  secures  a  fine  stand.  An- 
other reason  Is  that  It  will  stand  ip 
well  and  will  seldom  sprout  In  the 
shock.  I  have  sowed  from  the  25th  or 
September  to  Christmas,  and  find  tb  it 
the  nearer  I  can  seed  to  the  1st  day 
of  November  the  better  my  crop  turns 
out.  We  never  seed  without  recleanmg 
and  sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  bine- 
stone  to  prevent  smut.  Being  a  legui'io 
crank  I  need  nothing  but  acid  ph'S- 
phate^haven't  used  any  other  fertilizer 
for  sixteen  years— but  I  never  seed  Innn 
except  after  a  crop  of  peas  or  Hefl 
clover,   unless   perhaps  we  have   plenty 
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/  SEND  FOR  IT  TODAy 

// 1026  PAGE  BARGAIN  BOOK 

180,000  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES 


^^Consider  the  Customer 


99 


How  this  srroup  of  48  big  specialty  stores 

makes  buying  in  New  York  easy, 

safe  and  satisfactory  for  you 


ikLL  through  the  eleven  great  build- 
A\  ings  of  the  Charles  William  Stores 
are  signs  bearing  the  inscription 
"Consider  the  customer.**  This  motto, 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  thousands 
of  employees  of  the  Charles  William 
Stores,  is  one  big  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  stores. 

"Consider  the  customer'*  means  with 
us  four  big  things.  First,  the  customer 
must  be  given  the  widest  possible  selec- 
tion of  goods.  Second,  only  merchandise 
of  quality  can  be  offered.  Third,  this 
merchandise  must  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Finally,  satisfaction 
must  be  guaranteed  on  every  transaction. 

180,000  articles  from  which  to  choose 

!  The  Charles  William  Stores  is  a 
group  of  48  spec4alty  stores  all  united 
under  one  management  and  each  one 
crowded  with  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
goods.    No  matter  what  you  want— car- 


pets, furniture,  guns,  hardware  or  cloth- 
ing, they  are  all  here  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety. This  wide  choice  is  the  reason  why 
1,600,000  families  sent  to  the  Charles 
William  Stores  for  merchandise  the  past 
year.  It  is  the  reason  why  it  takes  eleven 
big  buildings— one  million  feet  of  floor 
space-to  hold  the  goodswekeepon  hand. 

Prices  that  are  real  savings 

All  this  big  stock  is  sold  at  exceeding!)^ 
close  prices.  And,  even  in  these  days  of 
uncertain  markets,  we  are  usually  able 
to  make  prices  which  give  exceptional 
savings  for  our  customers  because  of 
our  location  in  New  York— America's 
Greatest  Market. 

Send  for  this  free  book  today 

It  contains  over  a.thousand  pages  of 
merchandise.  Turn  through  the  catalog 
page  by  page  and  compare  the  prices 
and  the  wide  choice  of  goods  with  what 
you  can  get  elsewhere. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Writtan  ••paoiaiiy  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorge, 
feunder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Soapy's  father  gave  him  permission  to 
go  to  the  city  the  next  day  with  Laddie, 
so  it  was  three  liappy  children  who 
started  off  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
*  In  the  automobile.  On  the*way  In  Lad- 
die was  all  eyes,  and  could  pick  out  the 
places  where  the  threshing  was  finished, 
where  fields  had  been  pfowed  for  wheat, 
where  the  corn  looked  good,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things  noticeable  only  to 
country  people  as  they  drlre  along  a 
road. 

"Seems  to  me/'  began  Mr.  Robinson 
to  his  good  wife,  sitting  on  the  front 
seat  with  him,  "Laddie  is  catching  on 
to  things  quickly.  It  has  only  been 
about  six  months  since  we  first  brought 
him  and  Polly  home  with  us  over  this 
road,  and  he  didn't  know  a  silo  from  a 
cistern." 

"Yes,  he  is  learning  fast,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Robinson.     "I   only   hope  he   continues 
.  to  take  the  interest  in  things  he  has 
BO  far." 

"He  will  as  long  as  he  sees  what  good 
times  farm  life  means  to  him,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Robinson  as  he  steered  the 
machine  uj)  to  the  office  of  a  big  fiour 
-  mill  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  which 
divided  a  big  city  from  the  country. 
"You  folks  wait  out  here  a  few  minutes," 
be  said,  "while  I  go  in  here  and  see  how 
much  they  will  pay  me  for  my  wheat." 
Mr.  Robinson  waa  not  in  the  mill  very 
long,  and  when  he  came  out,  from  the 
smiles  on  his  face  Mlother  Robinson 
could  tell  he  had  been  offered  a  good 
price  for  the  wheat.  "We  will  go  down 
to  the  big  stores  now,  where  mother 
and  I  will  do  some  shopping,  and  you 
children  can  either  go  with  us  or  to  see 
some  of  your  old  friends,"  said  Mr, 
Robinson  after  they  had  gone  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  mill. 

"I  want  to  stay  with  you,"  answered 
Polly. 

"I  want  to  take  Soapy  down  town." 
replied  Laddie. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  machine 
stopped  at  the  biggest  store  in  the  city, 
and  everybody  got  out.  Laddie,  after 
being  cautioned  to  be  back  again  in  two 
hours,  started  with  Soapy  for  the  sub- 
way. That  is  where  the  trains  run 
underneath  the  street,  so  as  to  be  away 
from  all  the  automobiles  and  trolley 
cars.  Prom  the  street,  with  Its  bright 
sunlight,  they  started  right  down  a 
great,  long  flight  of  steps  and  came  to 
a  ticket  office.  Laddie  gave  the  woman, 
through  the  window,  ten  cents,  and 
showed  Soapy  how  to  go  through  the 
turnstile,  which  counted  the  people  as 
they  passed  through. 

"Gee,  it's  noisy  down  here,"  said 
Soapy  as  a  long  train  with  six  car.s 
went  along  on  the  track  the  other  side 
of  where  they  were.  "Betcha  life  I 
don't  want  to  stay  down  here  very  long," 
^  •  he  added. 

.'V       "We  are  not  all  the  way  down  yet," 
,):,.  Bald  Laddie.    "Come  on;  follow  me,"  as 
'■  he  led   the  way  along  the  platform  to 
another  long  stairway  which  was  mov- 
.7.  tng  down  all  the  time.  .  Soapy  hesitated 
about  getting  on 'it,  but,  as  Laddie  was 
*|  already    half    way    to    the    bottom,    he 
y,r  thought  It  best  to  follow.     Down,  down 
<sf   the  stairs  went,  and  the  rail  at  the  side. 
.„  which  Soapy,  held  firmly  to,  was  moving 
;^  down  also.     When  he  reached  the  bot- 
y..  torn   Soapy  said   he  never  would   have 
been  able  to  get  oft  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
S,':  Laddie  was  there  to  help  him.    The  two 
4.1  boys  then  walked  down  still  another  in- 
cline to  a  place  where  big  green  cars 
were  coming  In  all  the  time  and  filling 
.,  up  with  people. 

;*      "We  are  certainly  down  deep* in  the 
•^    ground  now,"  commented   Soapy  as   he 
looked  at  all  the  strange  things  about 
l^im. 

..  "We  are  nine  feet  below  the  water 
level."  said  Laddie.  "Tou  know  what 
that  means,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  where  is  the  iraterr  Mked 
8oap7. 


"It  all  goes  into  a  big  tank  tinder« 
neath  this  iron  sheet  we  are  standing 
on."  replied  Ladd.ie,  but  he  did  not  tell 
that  a  trolieyman  he  use4  to  know  told 
him  all  about  it.  "When  the  water  gets 
to  a  certain  height,  the  electric  pumps 
start,"  he  added,  "and  all  the  water  is 
pumped  Into  the  sewer.  You  see,  we 
are  below  the  sewer  level,  too,  and  the 
subway  trains  run  over  our  head,  and 
on  top  of  them  is  the  street  and  all  the 
big  motor  trucks  and  trolley  cars." 

"I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  take  the 
next  car  and  get  out  of  here,"  said 
Soapy.  "Suppose  these  electric  lights 
would  go  out,  ant  the  water  pumps 
wouldn't  work?" 

"Aw,  don't  get  scared,"  said  Laddie. 
"That  doesn't  happen  very  often,  and  if 
it  should,  there  is  a  lantern  which  Is 
always  kept 'burning  so  that  people  can 
see  their  way  to  get  out." 

The  two  boys  were  only  In  the  car  a 
short  time  before  they  came  out  on  the 
surface  to  daylight,  and  Soapy  was 
satisfied  again.  They  got  off  at  a  street 
Laddie  well  knew,  because  he  had  lived 
Just  around  the  corner.  A  big  school 
yard  across  the  street,  with  swings  in 
it,  caught  Soapy's  eye,  and  he  went  for 
one  while  Laddie  went  to  see  some  of 
his  friends.  He  had  to  pass  the  grocery 
store  where  he  had  worked  on  Satur- 
days, and  standing  qutside  in  the  hot 
sun  was  the  grocer's  horse,  "Frank," 
hitched  to  a  wagon.  Laddie  went  over 
to  him,  and  not  only  patted  him  on  the 
neck,  but  at  the  same  time  whispered 
the  Magic  Word  In  his  ear. 

"When  did  you  learn  that  word?" 
asked  Frank.  "Have  you  been  away 
learning  it;   I  have  missed  you  lately?" 

"I  have  been  In  the  country,"  said 
laddie,  proudly,  "but  I  learned  that 
word  before  I  left  the  city  but  since  I 
have  seen  you." 

"Is  it  nice  In  the  country?"  asked 
Frank. 

"Is  it!"  said  Laddie.  "Didn't  you  ever 
see  It?" 

"Yes.  about  six  years  ago,"  replied 
Frank,  "but  the  nearest  I  have  been  to 
it  since  then  is  every  Decoration  Day, 
when  I  have  to  take  the  family  out  to 
the  cemetery.  I  see  green  grass  then, 
but  I  can't  eat  it." 

"Why,  our  horses  have  all  the  green 
grass  they  want,"  said  Toddle,  "and  they 
sleep  outdoors  in  the  cool  meadow  these 
hot  nights." 

"You  know  the  hot  iTIace  I  have  to 
sleep,"  said  Frank,  "and  as  for  eats- 
well,  I  get  all  the  good  hay. and  oats 
I  "^ant,  but  I  guess  you  would  get  tired 
of  only  beefatoak  and  maahed  potatoes. 
no  matter  how  much  you  liked  *  it,  If 
you  had  It  for  every  meal." 

"Our  horses  don't  work  as  hard  as 
you  do.  either," ♦added  Laddie  when  he 
thought  how  far  he  used  to  drive  Frank. 

I  am  afraid  my  hard  work  has  Just 
begun,"  said  Frank,  "because  Mr.  Smith 
said  the  people  will  have  to  carry  home 
their  groceries  now,  on  account  of 
everything  getting  so  high." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  said  Laddie,  "I 
will  get  you  out  on  our  farm." 

"But  don't  forget,  boy,  that  will  cost 
money;  I  am  still  a  good  horse,"  replied 
Frank,   regretfully. 

"That  Is  all  right,"  said  Laddie;  "my 
father  has   lots  of  money." 

"Well,  don't  forget  me,"  said  Frank  as 
I^Addle  went  back  to  Soapy. 
^  (To  be  continued) 


The  best  I  can  hope  for  Is  to  know  a 
lot  -about  one  particular  thing  or  group 
of  things.  That  is  what  we  call  today 
being  a  specialist  or  an  expert.  It  re- 
minds m«  of  the  boy  who  was  always 
asking  his  father  questions,  when  he 
said:  "Papa,  do  I  know  as  much  as 
I  don't  know?"  Few  of  us  can  ever 
hope  to  know  ^  much  as  we  don't  know. 
That  Is,  there  are  always  thousands  of 
facts  to  be  learned  regarding  many 
things.  This  makes  me  wonder  what 
you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman.  Won't  you  tell 
me  the  next  time  you  write  to  me? 

The  teachers  tell  us  that  the  two  very 
hardest  things  to  be  learned  aror— what 
would  you  say?  Latin,  Greek  or  geom- 
etry? No,  these  are  not  the  hardest 
things.  The  hard  ones  are  some  things 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  learned 
and  wouldn't  guess  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  the  alphabet  and  the  multi- 
plication table.  If  you  know  these  two, 
all  the  rest  of  learning  is  open  to  you, 
so  pitch  right  In  this  fall  and  learn  all 
you  can.  By  doing  this  you  will  have 
the  best  wishes  of 

Tour  loving 

'  P.  S.— The  letters  about  the  "beet 
day's  work"  are  coming  in,  but  not  as 
fast  as  I  would  like  to  see  them.  Of 
course,  when  you  read  this  it  will  be 
too  late  to  send  any  more  about  work- 


ing, but  I  would  like  to  hare  you  tell 
me  who  Is  the  greatest  man  in  your 
town,  and  why.  I  will  tell  you  soon 
who  I  think  is  the  gn*eateet  man  in 
Philadelphia.  u.  G. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Don't  you  think  It  would  be  a  nire 
thing  if  we  printed  some  riddles  on  this 
page?  I  do.  Just  to  see  how  good  you 
can  guess,  I  will  start  off  with  three. 
Remember,  though.  I  cannot  give  any 
prizes  for  guessing  them,  but  if  you 
want  to-  send  me  the  answers  when  you 
write  a  letter,  I  will  be  glad  to  hour 
from  you.  What  I  want  most  Is  for 
you  to  send  me  some  riddles  so  I  can 
print  them.  Be  sure  you  send  the  rid- 
dies  and  the  answers  at  the  same  time, 
but  I  won't  print  any  answers  until  the 
Issue  following  the  riddles.  Here  are 
my  three  riddles: 

(1.)  What  goes  up  and  down,  and 
never  touches  sky  or  ground?" 

(2.)  How  do  you  get  down  from  an 
elephant's  back?, 

(8.)  How  de  fou  get  the  water  in  the 
watermdons? 

Elsie  Gray  (Vt.)  devoted  one  page  ol 
her  letter  to  me  to  three  colored  free- 
hand drawings.  She  did  two  of  them, 
and  her  sister  Myrtle  did  one  They 
are  good,  too.  Maybe  some  day  she  ^vill 
be  drawing'^posters,  but  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  to  sell  war  bonds. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

Are  you  glad  or  sorry  that  school 
starts  this  month?  Sometimes  I  am 
glad  and  sometimes  I  am  sorry  th^t  I 
dorv^  go  to  school  any  more.  But  that 
isn't  saying  that  I  am  through  learning 
new^ things.  No,  Indeed!  I  try  to  IdlLrn 
somethini;  new  every  day.  That  means 
365  new  things  in  a  year,  or  3650  In  ten 
years.  Still,  I  can  never  hope  to  learn 
all  tliere  la  to  be  known  In  thi»  world. 
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A  Little?^ 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  fsSsS 


UMIIIU  STATM 
OOVBSKMXNT 


of  American  families  are  giving  their  sons  to  help  Uncle 
Sam  loosen  the  devilish  grip  of  the  Han. 

These  parents  are  not  lending  their  children,  in  niany  cases  tlieir  only  son. 
to  the  nation.  If  needs  be,  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  Rst-power  may  be  removed  from  the  face  of  tht 
earth  and  so  you  and  I  and  Neighbor  Jones  may  have  the  right  Co  live  as 
normal  civilized  beings  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

THE  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMP  is  the  plaster  that  will  effectively 
remove  the  "Germ"  from  Germany  and  Uncle  Sam  is  the  Doctor  who  will 
apply  the  plaster  where  and  when  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

RCMCMBCR  THIS 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  are  small-size  U.  S.  Governmint  securi- 
ties of  the  safest  Lind,  because  the  entire  Nation  stands  behind  them. 
They  pay  good  interest  They  cost  $4-20  in  August,  $4.21  in  Sefv 
tember  and  one  cent  more  each  following  month,  until  the  end  of 
1918.  On  JANUARY  1,  1923,  each  W.  S.  STAMP  brings  back  to 
its  owner  $5.00  in  cash. 

Keep  in  mind  the  many  who  are  giving  in  flesh  and  blood.  If  you  are 
one  of  these,  back  up  your  son  by  investing  your  savings  in  these  convenienr 
Government  securities.  If  you  arc  not,  back  up^  Neighbor  Joaet'  eon — 
Jones  will  blest  you,  at  will  the  Nation. 

Accumulate  all  the  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  you  possibly  can 
between  now  and  Decembec  31 — then  add  a  few  more  for  the  folk  who  can't. 
Get  them  at  any  Post  Office  or  from  YOUR  OWN  MAIL  CARRIER. 

UNCLE  SAM  TRUSTS  YOU— TRUST  HIM  WITH  YOUR  SAVINGS 

National  War  Savings  Committee 
Philadelphia 


$45Q  FORD  CAR  GIVEN 


Tht  iiimbird  Idlers  In  Ihc  circle  cm  ht  •». 
f.nfcd  lo  •pell  out  iwa  Cfri«ln  words  oi  iMir 
Iciirrt  rtcb.  Can  vpu  do  M  ?  Wriu  Ih*  «r«r4t 
plainly  en  poal  caro  and  mail  I*  us  with  jrour 
name  »ni  tddrcaakt  one*  II  carroct.  wc  will 
•nier  yuu  lmmcd|atcl|r  ln,.*ur  bi(  ford  AuM 
Cm>im<  vKk  I M*  rtM\»  to  y«M  tjoM  Hid  ..^aM 

rvityUiMK  luHr     Sead  M  aoMik   Thawi • 

k«e««i«.<  ■'■uk.fivM.afMvCa*,  Maair. 
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rhU  U  tk«  fam  wmnttB**  own  <l«partin«ot— A>r  them  and  by  th«m.    It  U  deroUd  lo  tk«  diMOMioa  of 
looics  of  •▼•ryday  iatereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  familr-      TIm  Practical    Farmer   invites— and 

■oect*— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  diacuMion  but  also  to  propose 
tome*  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
Lm  dollar,  and  for  each  othar  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


gKi'TKMBER  15. — Do  you  keep  a  record  of  your 
household  expense*,  and,  If  Btf,  how  V  Do 
TOU  make  any  credit  for  home-grown 
producU?  How  do  you  handle  the  fiunL-es, 
haye  a  common  puree  with  ybur  husband 
or  receive  a  regular  allowance  for  family 
needs?  How  do  the  children  get  their 
spending   money  ? 

ocTtiBRB  1. — Tell  us  how  you  make  your 
winter  window  garden.  what  size  Is  It, 
where  located,  what  direction  does  It  face, 
and  which  plants  have  you  found  to  be  the 
prettiest,  most  continuous  and  satlsfartory 


winter  bloomers?  What  are  you:'  best 
tub  ornamental  plants?  What  are  the 
best  foliage  plants  and  vines?  What  care 
do'  yuu  give  them? 
October  15. — What  kind  of  flooi^  covering  do 
you  prefer  for  the  various  rooms?  Do 
you  have  any  special  way  of  treating  the 
kitchen  linoleum  or  hardwood  floor  In  the 
living-room?  Have  you  found  rugs  or 
matting  satisfactory? 

Get  yoar  contribution  in  oarty.  If  it  doma  not 
roach  ua  at  Uaat  IS  dmyt  bororo  tho  data  ot 
iaauo,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


Going  to  the  County  Fair 


Mrs.  S.  H.,  Lisbon,  O. — A  visit  to  the 
county  fair  Is  considered  by  me  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  isolation  of  the 
farm  and  as  a  means  of  seeing  the  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  different  useful 
appliances.  To  see  the  large  number  of 
automobiles,  the  many  and  varied  labor- 
saving  devices  and  machinery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people, 
is  an  education  in  Itself.  I  was  par- 
ticularly Impressed,  at  my  last  fair,  to 
notice  how  contented,  happy  and  pros- 
perous the  farmer's  wife  of  today  is 
compared  to  her  condition  in  years  gone 
by.  The  auto  provides  a  good  resting 
place  for  the  younger  children  and  thus 
rellevee  the  mind  of  the  mother  and 
allows  her  to  care  for  the  comfort  of 
her  babies.        < 

I  would  strongly  advocate  providing 
more  generous  space  for  the  use  of 
families  wherein  to  eat  their  dinner. 
A  shady  grove,  with  nnmerous  benches 
and  tables,  would  be  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing past  power  of.descriptlon,  and  would 
relegate  to  the  nmbo  of  past  miseries 
the  space  occupied  with  one  or  two  trees 
and  fringed  with  garl>age  cans  of  the 
dining  stands,  which  Is  mx)stly  ftt  pres- 
ent the  only  place  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the 
family   lunch   basket. 

At  the  Columbiana  €ounty  Fair,  held 
at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  the  ladles  receive  the 
first  consideration.  There  is  always  a 
keen  competition  for  premiums,  and  a 
generous  display  of  exhibits  of  home- 
canned  and  cooked  foods,  etc.,  and  many 
beautiful  and  useful  articles  of  home 
decoration  and  furnishing.  I  believe  a 
little  more  floor  space  should  be  pro- 
vided, with  scxme  seating  accommoda- 
tions for  tired  women  with  children, 
where  they  may  listen  with  ease  to  the 
different  musical  demonstrations  and 
not  be  required  to  stand. 

I  could  not  urge  the  management  of 
the  county  fair  too  much  on  the  neces- 
sity of  eliminating  the  side  shows, 
fakirs  and  gambling  stands  from  the 
place  where  the  farmers'  hjwd-earned 
dollars  should  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
him  a  run  for  his  money,  and  something 
beside  disappointment.  I  believe  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  his 
money,  on  the  one  day  of  the  year  upon 
which  he  releases  Ills  economies,  but 
the  fakirs,  etc.,  should  not  be  the  ones 
to  proflt  thereby.  If  the  fair  grounds 
were  made' safe  from  gamblers,  etc.,  the 
once-a-year  fair  would  be  a  good  habit. 
Get  Into  it! 

B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— Our  home  is 
twenty  miles  south  of  New  York  State 
Fair  grounds  and  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Cortland  County  Fair  grounds.  Many 
pfople  here  attend  both.  Schools  usually 
close  one  day  for  pupils  to  attend  the 
state  fair,  as  it  Is  a  great  educational 
institution  Itself.  Personally  we  enjoy 
the  county  fair  better,  because  one  can 
»ee  It  all  In  one  day,  while  the  state 
fair  would  require  several  days  to  view 
everything  Intelligently,  and  both  fairs 
come  at  harvesting  and  threshing  time, 
^hen  farmers'  hours  of  pleasure  are 
limited. 

The  t:ounty  or  state  fair  is  an  Ideal 
place  to  combine  recreation  and  Instruc- 
tion. Farmer  folk  need  an  occasional 
holiday  from  their  tiring  grind,  and,  as 
*  rule,  they  enjoy  Instructive  pleasure. 

I  never  saw  a  finer  display  of  needle- 
work than  at  the  last  county  fair  I 
attended.  Also,  I  was  greatly  Interested 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
district  schools.  These  were  certainly 
a  Hub  argument   ai^ainst   the   Machgj|^. 


township  school  law,  which  was  repealed 
in  this  state  at  last  election.  Women's 
work  is  always  given  a  conspicuous  and 
deserving  place  at.  this  fair. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  see  ban- 
ished forever  Is  the  midway.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  otherwise  intelligent 
people  who  have  charge  of  fairs.  The 
fakes  and  often  Indecent  exhibitions  are 
detrimental  to  the  young  and  no  credit 
to  their  elders  who  patronize  them. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A^TAshvllle,  N.  Y.— 
Though  we  don't  always  do  so,  we  like 
very  much  to  attend  the  fair,  both  for 
the  educational  value  and  the  splendid 
good  time;  indeed,  to  a  great  extent 
the  farmer  makes  the  latter.  Of  course, 
we  all  enjoy  meeting  friends  that  wc 
don't  see  often,  too,  and  the  Inspiration 
received  from  attending  one  good  fair 
should  be  a  genuine  help  for  a  whole 
year  to  come.  I  think  I  could  enjoy 
looking  at  fruit,  vegetables  and  other 
farm  exhibits  for  a  week  at  least  with- 
out growing  In  the  least  tired  of  them. 

I'm  afraid  I  was  more  impressed  at 
the  last  fall*  by  the  small  quantity  of 
exhibits,  for  the  large  territory  sup- 
posed to  be  covered,  than  by  any  other 
feature.  If  some  genius  with  a  power- 
ful hypnotic  personality  could  stimulate 
the  entire  farming  population  to  take 
a  real  Interest  In  these  things — if  all 
farmers  could  come  to  fully  realize  their 
value — I'm  sure  they  would  be  greatly 
Improved  thereby.  We  all  know  of 
countless  really  fine  specimens  of  stock 
and  produce  of  all  kinds  every  fall  that 
never  visit  any  fair,  and  how  we  would 
enjoy  seeing  every  one  of  them! 

As  to  women's  Interests,  1  must  be 
an  abnormal  woman.  I  would  rather 
look  at  a  really  superior  Hubbard 
squash  than  a'  handsome  Battenburg 
centerpiece  any  time,  possibly  because 
since  my  husband's  death  I  have  been 
too  busy  "rustling  up"  a  living  for  my 
girlie  and  myself  to  keep  my  Interest 
in  fancy  work  from  falling  below  par. 
I  do  think  the  prizes  are  pretty  low, 
but  the  space  is  always  full,  so  maybe 
they  are  suitably  recognized  according 
to  their  desserts. 


Hints  for  Children's  Clothes 

Children's  garments  should  be  simple, 
substantial,  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  simple  clothes  cost  less,  wear 
longer,  look  better  and  are  more  easily 
kept  In  order  than  the  fussy  articles 
of  dress. 

All  garments  should  allow  for  freedom 
of  motion,  as  It  Is  child  nature  to  be 
active.  A  garment  which  binds,  inter- 
feres  with  the  proper  development  of 
the  child  and  makes  him  Irritable. 
Skirts  should  be  attached  to  waists,  as 
a  band  which  Is  tight  enough  to  hold 
the  skirt  In  position  is  likely  to  Inter- 
fere  with  the  circulation. 

Dull,  uninteresting  colors  should  not 
be  used  for  children's  dresses.  Even 
If  a  color  does  fade.  It  is  better  to  havQ 
the  dress  bright  and  attractive  for  a 
time  rather  than  to  have  It  always 
ugly.  If  colored  material  Is  soaked. In 
salt  water,  washed  carefully  and  dried 
in  the  shade,  the  color  will  usually  hold 
for  some  time. 

The  proper  fit  of  a  garment  has  much 
to  do  with  Its  attractiveness,  therefore 
It  is  unwise  to  make  a  dress  too  large, 


even  If  children  do  grow  rapidly.  With 
the  loose-fitting  garments  of  the  present 
day  an  extra  tuck  will  be  all  the  pro* 
vision  needed  for  growth. — Charlotte  EL 
Carpenter,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

The  following  circulars  on  food  c<ki- 
servation  have  been  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Food  Commission: 

1.  "Wheat-Saving   Breads." 

2.  "Potatoes  for   Patriotism." 

3.  "Milk  as  Meat  and  Drink." 

4.  "Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  Produo- 
tlon." 

5.  "For  the  Meatless  Day." 

6.  "Sugarless   Sweets." 

7.  "How  to  Use  Wheat  Substitutes." 

8.  "Seven  Commandments  for  Buy- 
ing the  Dally   Food." 

They  may  be  obtained  on  request 
either  from  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission.  205  State  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  or  from  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canada  "haB  gone  ua  one  better  on  th« 
Riigar  ration,  and  1«  down  to  one  and  one-half 
pttundK  a   month. 


m 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

PuU  4ir*cti«nt  for  makinc.  •■  woll  ■•  th«  quantity  of  matarial  requira4.  accompanr  aaeh 
pattern.  Patterns  arc  yarfact-fittlng  and  aaam  allawing.  Whan  ardarlng  writa  your  nana 
and  addraas  in  hill,  ttata  tha  numhar  and  aiia  of  aach  pattarn  you  want,  and  aand  10  centa  for 
aaah.      Addraaa.    FASHION  DBPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMBR.  PHILADA.  PA. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Lee*8  Creek,  La.— When  I 
start  to  a  fair  I  always  provide  myself 
with  a  good-sized  blank  book  and  pencil. 
If  I  listen  to  an  interesting  speech  or 
lecture,  I  take  down  notes;  If  I  see  a 
nice  sample  of  cooking  or  preserving, 
I  write  down  the  recipe  with  such  in- 
structions as  the  exhibitor  may  give. 
I  am  a  chicken  crank,  and  when  we  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  regular  poultry 
judge  I  am  right  on  the  spot,  with 
open  book  and  ears,  ready  to  take  down 
anything  that  will  help  me  In  culling 
my  flock.  Of  course,  busy  men  do  not 
like  to  be  bothered  with  too  many  ques- 
tions, but  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
while  keeping  quiet.  And  I  have  never 
met  a  real  poultry  lover  who  was  not 
willing  to  Impart  all  his  knowledge  to 
any  Interested  listener. 

In  another  book  I  carry  my  choice 
recipes,  short  cuts,  addresses  of  firms 
I  have  dealt  with  and  found  reliable, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  which  anyone  may  copy 
anything  they  desire.  I  like  a  bulletin 
board  in  a  confeplcuous  place,  on  which 
persons  may  write  their  wants  and  such 
things  as  they  have  for  sale  or  exchange. 


Sugar  bowla  hare  been  banished  from 
Ameriran  dlnlnff-cart.  A  traveler  Is  tenred 
hta  portion  of  stigar  and  no  mor'''. 

Reataaraota  and  hotela  are  r.-^ricted  to 
two  pounds  of  Hucar  for  ^wrrj  ninety  meala 
served.     This   Includes   sugar   for   kitchen    as 


g081. — !.,adle8'   sllp-on   walat.     <'ut   In  sizes 
36.    38.   40.    42   ajid   44    Inches   bust    measure 
The   waist   may   be  either   tucked  or  gathered 
at  the  slightly  rounded  neck. 

804S — Ladles'  and  misses;  dregs.  Cut  In 
sices  16  and  18  years  and  36.  .38.  40  and  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  front  tunic  sec- 
tion Is  cleverly  cut  In  one  with  the  right  side 
of   the   waist. 

H»a7 Ladles'    shirtwaist.      Cut    In    slies 

36  38  40  42  and  44  Inches  bnst  mensure. 
The  V-nftik  Is  finished  with  a  rather  narrow 
roll   colIlT  of   white. 

f)fM(4. — Hoys'  suit.  C\ft  In  skes  2.  4  and 
6  years.  •  The  blouse  buttons  at  center  front  : 
the    straight    trousers    are    Included    In    the 

H042 Children's  dress.     Cut  In  sifes  2.  4. 

6  and  8  years.  The  V-neck  Is  finished  with 
a  becoming  cape  collar  which  ripples  all 
around. 


HAA2. — Ladles'  one-piece  house  dress.  Cat 
In  sizes  36,  4(»  and  44  Inches  bust  measure 
The  dress  buttons  from  De<k  to  hem.  so  that 
It   can  be  easily   opened  out    flat    and   ironed. 

t4»40 Lndles'     two  gored     skirt.       Cut     iB 

sizes  24.  26.  2N.  .30.  3*2  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  back  gore  Is  cut  so  that  It 
extends  over  the  hips  to  the  front  gore,  gtr- 
Ine  the  effect   of  yoke  sections.  ^ 

HO.W. — (;irls*  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  Uses 
6  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  Is  to 
be  slipped  on  over  the  head,  and  the  only 
fastening  is  the  Inrlng  where  the  dress  fa 
slashed   at  center  front.     ^        .        ,         „.     «- 

W»34 Ladlen'   skirt.      Tut    In   sices   24.   26 

and  28  Inches  waist  measure.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt  Is  straight,  and  the  closhiff 
Is  at   the  left  side  front  under  a  tuck. 

HUtifi Ladies'     one-nle«e     apron.       Cut    la 

sires  :U\  4o  nnd  44  Inches  bust  measure.  .The 
apron  Is  belted  In  at  the  normal  walstlln* 
with  a  belt  of  the  material. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  th«  number  of  6opmttmmnf  In  Tho  Prortlc.l  F.rm.r.  w.  sr*  on.ble  to  "♦»•«;•»••• 
m^  •Lttorn*  ••  we  would  Uko.  thoroforo.  wo  Boblioh  for  the  bon«flt  of  our  re.ders.  four  t«mM 

Ulum^tes  hundreds  of  the  most  pr.ctic.l  style,  for  l.die..  mi..ee  .nd  children,  sod  tell,  how 
lo  mVke^n  kind,  of  g.rm.nf.  The  regular  price  cf  thi.  book  i.  10  c«nt.  .  cojpy  b"«  ^e  w« 
Mod  It  po.tpsid  for  5  conts.  or  If  you  will  order  it  at  the  .sme  t»me  thst  a  pattern  is  ordored  w« 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  Iate*t  at  2  centa  poetprid.     Addrea. 
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The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  Says 

Holdlns  the  Line 

We  bare  the  task  of  malntaialnc  the  men 
In  that  living  line  made  up  of  soldiers  and 
the  people  back  of  that  line.  We  must  not 
run  any  risk.  There  must  be  no  narrow 
martflus.  We  must  see  that  there  is  plenty 
•f  food  over  there  so  that,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  shipping?  In  any  one  month, 
they  are  safe.  Then  we  have  the  chance  to 
win  the  war  and  make  good.  . 
xxr  u  '°?^  program  Is  a  fighting  program. 
We  here  In  this  country  have  the  education, 
we  have  the  brains,  we  have  the  loyalty. 
We  must  live  up  to  our  privilege  of  backing 
up  our  splendid  men  who  represent  us  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Let  each  o*  us  live  so  each 
day  that  when  our  boya  come  back  from 
I;  ranee  we  can  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say  : 
I  did  my  share  and  all  that  I  could  d*  at 
home. 


When   Hackleberries   Are    Ripe 

Huckleberries  or  blueberries — no  distinc- 
tion Is  made  In  the  Blue  Ridge— are  dried, 
canned  or   preserved,   but  generally  dried. 

Urihd  Hlcklkbkhkiks.— JThe  huckleberry 
dries  easily  costs  nothing  but  a  holiday,  and 
has  a  hundred  delightful  winter  uses.  Pick 
over  carefully,  removing  stems  and  leaves, 
•preid  on  trays  in  the  sun  or  dryer.  Follow 
directions  for  drying  and  storing  berries. 

Cannbd  HucKLEBEaRius  (no  sugar)  — Pick 
over,  wash  and  drain  the  blueberries,  dispose 
taem  In  sterilized  jars,  shaking  down  and 
adding  aa  many  berries  as  possible  to  each 
jar.  Adjust  the  rubber  rings,  set  the  jara 
on  the  rack  In  the  boiler,  the  covers  beside 
them,  put  on  the  cover  of  the  boiler  and 
M»t  the  water  gradually  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  berries  are  hot  throughout  and 
bave  settled  In  the  jars,  use  those  In  one 
jar  to  flll  three  or  more,  adjust  the  sterile 
covers  but  do  not  fasten  them,  let  cook  ten 
minutes,'  then  tighten  the  jars  and  remove 
to  a  board.  These  berries  are  canned  with- 
out   sugar    or    water.      If    more    convenient, 

2*^'"L®*^.P?*y  •**  cooked  la  a  saucepan  to 
finish   filling  the  Jars. 

Ill  CKi.KBKituY  (iun.ui.K  Cakks. — Surprise 
the  family  Sunday  morning  with  huckleberry 
flsnjsokR  Ht!r  a  cup  of  blueberries  Into  the 
griddle  cake  batter,  cook  as  usual  and  serve 
with  butter  and  syrup:  Huckleberry  muffins 
or  a  very  plain  cake  with  huckleberries  will 
be  Dopular  with  children  and  grownups  alike. 

Ill  CKLKBKUKV  Misu. — Wa.sh.  stew  nnd 
mash  a  quart  of  huckleberries  (with  one- 
half  cup  of  water).  For  every  cup  of  fruit 
pulp  allow  one  level  tablespoon  of  corn- 
starch, mix  with  a  little  cold  water,  add  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  add  to  the  berry 
pulp.  Return  to  the  stove  and  boll  five 
minutes,  stirring  continually.  Serve  very 
cold  with  cream  for  breakfast.  Minute 
tapioca  may  be  substituted  for  cornstarch 
In  this  recipe. 

A   ShelCnl  o*  RelUkea 

Homemade  sauces  from  home-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  flrat  aids  In  serving  cold 
meats  or  stretching  the  roasts.  Every  well- 
•tored  pantry  should  have  its  shelf  ef  rel- 
ishes— chlutney  to  serve  with  chicken,  com 
rellah  with  flah,  cucumber  catsup  with  steak, 
spiced  grapes  or  currants  with  cold  meats. 

Applb  Catsup. — 1  quart  apple  sauce,  1 
teaspoon  ginger.  1  teanpoon  cinnamon.  1  tea- 
spoon cloves,  1  pint  vinegar,  I  teaspoon 
pepper.  1  teaspoon  mitetard,  1  teaspoon  onion 
extract  and  2  teaspoons  salt.  Simmer  slowly 
until  thick,  bottle  and  seal.  A  similar  catsup 
can  be  made  from  plums  er  grapes,  and 
•ptced  to  taste.  Sorghum  or  molasses  may 
be  added  If  a  sweet  sauce  Is  liked. 

Crci'MBRB  Cats  IP. — 1  dozen  large  cucum- 
bers, 1  quart  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  salt  and 
^4  teaspoon  cayenne.  G«ther  cucumbers  be- 
fore sun  strikes  them  and  keep  In  a  cool 
tiace  untjl  vsed.  Peel  and  grate  the  cucum- 
LTs  and  drain  off  the  wafer.  Heat  vinegar 
and  spices  to  boiling  ()olnt ;  pour  at  once  over 
the  grated  cucumber ;  bottle  and  e#al.  Cu- 
cumbers bottled  In  this  way  retain  their 
frenhness  and  make  a  particularly  goed  sauce 
for  steak.  *  •   . 

Opicbo  Currants. — ."S  quarts  currants,  1 
pint  vinegar.  1  Vj  pounds  sugar,  1  ^  pounds 
com  syrup,  1  tea8p<»on  cloves.  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon  and  1  teaspoon  allspice.  Combine 
iBgredlents  and  cook  one  hour.     Seal  In  jars 

iNotAN  CuuTNHY. — 2  dozcn  ripe  tomatoes, 
medium  size,  chopped  :  «  onions,  medium, 
chopped ;  3  red  peppers,  chopped ;  3  green 
peppers,  chopped ;  1  dozen  tart  apple*. 
chopped:  1  pound  seedless  ral.^ln» ;  1  cup 
eelery,  cut  fine ;  2  quarts  vinegar.  1  \%  cups 
•ugar.  1V4  cups  corn  syrup,  and  salt.  'Com 
kine  the  Ingredients  and  cook  until  all  are 
loft  and  the  chutney  Is  thick.  Pour  Into 
kot    sterile   jars,    and    seal    them. 

Corn  Ublish. — 0  pints  sweet  corn  cut  from 
cob.  3  green  sweet  peppers.  2  red  sweet 
peppers.     4     (tints     vinegar.     4     pints     finely 
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chopped  cabbage.  %  pound  sugar,  %  pound 
corn  syriii).  %  pound  mustard  and  2  table 
spoons    salt.      Seed    and    chop    peppers.      Mix 


all  Ingredients  together  and  cook  until  cam 
b  soff— about  twenty  five  minutes.  Seal  air- 
tight in  hot,  clean  jar.     Serve  with  fish. 

Hhmttf^rtnm   the   (iermnn    Sv«urd 

Famine  is  fJermanys  tru.sted  woaj)<»n  in  li<>r 
plan  i»f  conmiest  and  slavery.  By  thi.s  droad 
fc»^er  Hhe  haH  enforced  tlie  doportntloii  of 
vnlrktTH.  »>rol<en  down  the  fnrally  unit  and 
famsod    Indesciibaltle  terror  and  {inarulsh. 

Knminp  hiis  desolated  Poland,  disoreanizfd 
RM»<sln.    Hiid   forced    Koiimnnia    to   iwace 

Ueiinany  counf^d  on  this  weaimn  In  her 
WHirfsre  iig.iiiist  Kurope.  nnd  lumsted  that 
k«*t  Miibmarines  would  cut  off  fo<id  supplies 
an^  lirlng  Kngland  to  her  knees  in  three 
vefkt*. 

But  America  has  shattered  the  (German 
•word.  She  has  loaded  every  Rt»»araor  th.-it 
fjtnie  to  ht»r  shores,  and  the  allies  have 
keen  fed. 

the  International  Sugar  Commission  took 
■t<Jck  of  the  sugar  on  hand,  subtra.  ted  allied 
t<>dMlr.'m»nts.  and  allotted  America  her  share- 
ttitMi  the  Food  Administration  counted  noses 
•nd  announced  two  pounds  per  for  out  folks 
IIM  anybody  a  better  plfto? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

I     USE    MT    OWN    COMPASS    AT    A    FORK    IN 
THK   ROAD 

Swiftly  now  I  move  across  the  border 
into  manhood — a  serious,  eager,  restless 
manhood.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
young  those  days. 

I  spent  a  summer  of  hard  work  in 
the  fields.  Evenings  I  read  the  books 
which  Mr.  Wright  had  loaned  to  me, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  and*  Green- 
lenf  on  Evidence  and  a  translation  by 
Doctor  Bowditch  of  LaPlacfes  Mecaniqae 
Celeste.  The  latter  I  read  aloud.  I 
mention  It  because  in  a  way  it  served 
as  an  antidote  for  that  growing  sense 
of  expansion  in  my  intellect.  In  the 
vastness  of  infinite  space  I  found  the 
littleness  of  man  and  his  best  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  Wright  came  Hp  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing in  July.  My  uncle  and  I  iook  him 
up  the  river.  I  remember  that  after 
he  had  landed  a  big  trout  he  sat  down 
and  held  the'"  fish  up  before  him  and 
looked  proudly  at  the  graceful,  glow- 
ing, arrowy  shape. 

"I  never  did  anything  in  the  senate 
that  seemed  half  so  important  as  this," 
he  remarked  thoughtfully. 

While  we  ate  our  luncheon  he  de- 
scribed Jackson  and  spoke  of  the  fa- 
mous cheese  which  he  had  kept  on  a 
table  In  the  vestibule  of  the  White 
House  for  his  callers.  He  described  his 
fellow  senators — Webster,  Clay,  Rives, 
Calhoun  and  Benton.  I  remember  that 
Webster  was,  in  his  view,  the  least  of 
them,  although  at  his  best  the  greatest 
orator.  We  had  a  delightful  day,  and 
when  I  UTove  back  to  the  village  with 
him  that  night  he  told  me  that  I  could 
go  into  the  omce  of  Wright  and  Bald- 
win  after   harvesting. 

"It  will  do  for  a  start."  he  said.  "A 
little  later  I  shall  try  to  find  a  better 
place  for  you." 

I  began  my  work,  taking,  only  the 
studies  at  school  which  would  qualify 
me  for  surveying.  I  had  not  been  In 
Canton  a  week  when  I  received  a  rude 
shock  which  was  my  first  lesson  In  the 
ungentle  art  df  politics.  Rodney  Barnes  j 
and  Uncle  Peabody  were  standing  with 
me  in  front  of  a  store.  A  man  came 
out  with  Colonel  Hand  and  said,  in  a 
loud  voice,  that  Sile  Wright  was  a 
.spoilsman  and  a  drunkard— In  politics 
for  what  he  could  get  out  of  It. 

My  uncle  turned  toward  the  stranger 
with  a  look  of  amazement.  Rodney 
Barnes  dropped  the  knife  with  which 
he  had  been  whittling.  I  felt  my  face 
turning  red. 

"What's  that,  mister?"  asked  Rodney 
Barnes. 

The  stranger  repeated  his  statement 
and  added  that  he  could   prove  It. 

"Let's  see  ye,"  said  Barnes  as  he 
approached    him. 

There  was  a  half  moment  of  silence. 

"Oo  on  with  yer  proof,"  Rodney  In- 
sisted, his  great  right  hand  trembling 
as  he  whittled. 

"There  are  plenty  of  men  In  Albany 
that  know  the  facts,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Any  other   proof  to  offer?" 

"That's  enough." 

"Oh,  I  see,  ye  can't  prove  it  today, 
but  ye  don't  mind  sayin'  it  today.  Say, 
mister,   where  do  you   live?" 

"None  0'  your  dam'  business." 

Swift  as  a  rat's  paw  the  big  right 
hand  of  Rodney  caught  the  man  by  his 
shoulder  and  threw  him  down.  Seizing 
him  by  the  collar  and  the  seat  of  his 
tiousers,  our  giant  friend  lifted  the 
slanderer  and  flung  him  to  the  roof  of 
a  wooden  awning  in  front  of  the 
grocer's  shop  near  which  we  stood. 

"Now.  you  stay  there  'til  I  git  cooled 
off    or    you'll    be    hurt,"    said    Rodney. 
'You   l>etter   be  out  o'  my   reach  for  a 
few  minutes." 

A  crowd  had  begun  to  gather. 

"I  want  you  all  to  take  a  look  at 
that  man."  Rodney  shouted.  "He  says 
Sile  Wright  is  a  drunkard  an'  a  thief." 

Loud  jeers  followed  the  statement, 
then  a  volley  of  oaths  and  a  moment 
of   danger,   for   somebody   shouted: 

"Le'8    tar   an*    feather   him." 

"No,  well  Just  look  at  him  a  few 
minutes,"  Rodney  Barnes  shouted. 
"He's  one  o'  the  greatest  curiosities 
that  ever  came  to  this  town." 

The  slanderer,  thoroughly  frightoned. 
stood    allent    a    few    moments    like    a 


prisoner  In  the  stocks.  Soon  the  grocer 
let  him  in  at  an  upper  window. 

Then  the  loud  voice  of  Rodney  Barnes 
rang  like  a  trumpet  in  the  words: 

"Any  man  who  says  a  qaean  thing  of 
another  when  he  can't  prove  it  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way." 

"That's  80,"  a  number  of  voices 
answer«d. 

The  slanderer  stayed  In  retirement 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  Incident 
passed  into  history,  not  without  leav- 
ing Its  impression  on  the  people  of  the 
two  towns. 

My  life  wpnt  on  witli  little  in  it  worth 
recording  u  <1  the  letter  came.  I  speak 
of  It  as  "the  letter"  because  of  Its 
effect  upon  my  career.  It  was  from 
Sally,  and  It  said: 

"Dear  Bart: — It's  all  over  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  forever — that  will  depend 
on  you.  :  shall  be  true  to  you.  If  you 
really  love  me,  even  If  I  have  to  wait 
many,  many  years.  Mother  and  father 
saw  and  read  your  letter.  They  say 
we  are  too  young  to  be  thinking  about 
love,  and  that  we  have  got  to  stop  It. 
How  can  I  stop  It?  I  guess  I  wouhi 
have  to  stop  living.  But  we  shall  have 
to  depend  upon  our  memories  nojv.  I 
hope  that  yours  is  as  good  as  mine. 
Father  says  no  more  letters  without  his 
permission,  and  he  stamped  his  foot  so 
hard  that  I  think  he  must  have  made  a 
dent  In  the  floor.  Talk  about  slavery— 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  Mother 
says  that  we  must  wait — that  It  would 
make  father  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
If  It  were  known  that  I  allowed  you 
to  write.  I  guess  the  soul  of  old  Grlm- 
shaw  is  still  following  you.  Well,  we 
must  stretch  out  that  lovely  day  as  far 
as  we  can.  Its  words  and  Its  sunshine 
are  always  In  my  heart.  I  am  risking 
the  salvation  of  my  soul  In  writing  this. 
But  I'd  rather  burn  forever  than  not 
tell  yon  how  happy  your  letter  made 
me,  dear  Bart.  It  Is  that  Grlmshaw 
trouble  that  Is  keeping  us  apart.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1844,  we  shall  both 
be  twenty-one — and  I  suppose  that  we 
can  do  as  we  please  then.  The  day  is 
a  long  way  off.  but  I  will  agree  to  meet 
you  that  day  at  11  in  the  morning 
under  the  old  pine  on  t^e  river  where 
I  met  you  that  day  and  you  told  me 
that  you  loved  me.  If  either  or  both 
should  die,  our  souls  will  know  where 
to  find  each  other.  If  you  will  solemnly 
promise,  write  these  words,  and  only 
these,  to  my  mother — Amour  omnia 
rlnclt,  but  do  not  sign  your  name. 

"Sallt." 

What  a  serious  matter  It  seenied-to 
me  then!  I  remember  that  it  gave 
Time  a  rather  slow  foot.  I  wrote  the 
words  very  neatly  and  plainly  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  mailed  It  to  Mrs. 
Dunkelberg.  I  wondered  If  Sally  wonld 
stand  firm,  and  longed  to  know  the 
secrets  of  the  future.  More  than  ever 
I  was  resolved  to  be  the  principal  wit- 
ness in  some  great  matter,  as  my  friend 
In   Ashery  Lane  had  put  It. 

I  was  eight  months  with  Wright  and 
Baldwin  when  I  was  offered  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  ofBce  of  Judge  Westbrook, 
at  Coblesklll,  in"  Schoharie  county,  at 
two  hundred  a  year  and  my  board.  I 
knew  not  then  just  how  the  offer  had 
eome,  but  knew  that  the  senator  must 
have  recommended  me.  I  know  now 
that  he  wanted  a  reliable  witness  of  the 
rent  troubles  which  were  growing  acute 
in  Schoharie,  Delaware  and  Columbia 
counties. 

It  was  a  trial  to  go  so  far  from  home, 
as  Aunt  Deel  put  It.  but  both  my  aunt 
and  uncle  agreed  that  It  was  "for  the 
best." 

"Mr.  Purvis"  had  come  to  work  for 
ray  uncle.  In  the  midst  of  my  prepara- 
tions the  man  of  gristle  decided  that 
he  would  like  to  go  with  me  and  see 
the  world  and  try  his  fortune  in  an* 
other  part  of  the  country. 

How  it  wrung  my  heart,  when  Mr. 
Purvis  and  I  got  into  the  stage  at  Can- 
ton, to  see  my  aunt  and  uncle  standing 
by  the  front  wheel  looking  up  at  me. 
How  old  and  lonely  and  forlorn  they 
looked!  Aunt  Deel  had  her  purse  in 
her  hand.  I  remember  how  she  took  a 
dollar  bill  out  of  It — I  suppose  It  was 
the  only  dollar  she  had— and  looked  at 
It  a  moment  and  then  handed  It  up  to 
me. 
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"You  better  take  It,"-  she  said.     "I'm 
'fraid   you   wont  have  enough." 

How  her  hand  and  lips  trembled' 
I  have  always  kept  that  dollar. 

I  couldn't  see  them  as  we  drove  away 

I    enjoyed   the   ride   and   the   taverns 
and  the  talk  of  the  passengers^  and  th(» 
steamboat    journey    through    the    two 
lakee  and  down  the  river,  but  behind  it 
all     was     a     dark     background.       The 
shadows    of    my    beloved    friends    fell 
every  day   upon   my  joys.     However    i 
would  be  nearer  Sally.     It  was  a  com 
fort  when  we  were  in  Albany  to  reflect 
that  5he  was  somewhere  in  that  noisy 
bewildering  spread  of  streets  and  build 
ings.     I  walked  a  few  blocks  from  tht^ 
landing,  taking  careful  note  of  my  way 
— mentally  blazing  a  trail   for  fear  of 
getting    lost— and    looked    wistfully    up 
a  long  street.    There  were  many  people 
but  no  Sally. 

The  judge  received  me  kindly  and 
gave  Puxvis  a  Job  in  his  garden.  I  was 
able  to  take  his  dictation  In  sound-hand, 
and  spent  most  of  my  time  In  takini; 
down  contracts  and  correspondence  and 
drafting  them  into  proper  form,  whi.  h 
I  had  the  knack  of  doing  rather  neatlv 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  immensity  of 
certain  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  were  some  temptations  In  my  wa\ . 
Many  people,  and  especially  the  .promi 
nent  men.  Indulged  in  ardent  spirits. 

It  was  a  down-country,  aristocratic 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  youth  and 
quite  new  to  me.  Caligula  was  worried 
in  a  like  .manner,  I  believe.  We  had 
near  us  there  a  little  section  of  the  old 
>norld  which  was  trying.  In  a  hal* 
hearted  fashion,  to  maintain  Itself  i . 
the  midst  of  a  democracy.  It  was  the 
manorial  life  of  the  patroons — a  reiir 
of  ancient  feudalism  which  had  its  I  o- 
ginning  In  1629,  when  the  West  Indies 
Company  Issued  Its  chaiter  of  privileges 
and  exemptions.  That  charter  offered 
to  any  member  of  the  company  who 
should,  within  four  years,  bring  flftv 
adults  to  the^-  New  Netherlands  and 
establish  them  along  the  Hudson,  a 
lll)eral  grant  of  land,  to  be  called  a 
manor,  of  which  the  owner  or  patroon 
should  be  full  proprietor  and  chief 
magistrate.  The  settlers  were  to  be 
exempt  from''taxatlon  for  ten  years,  but 
under  bond  to  stay  in  one  place  and 
develop  It.  In  the  beginning  the  patroun 
built  houses  and  barns  and  furnished 
cattle,  seed  and  tools.  The  tenants,  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  agreed  to 
pay  him  a  fixed  rent  forever  In  stock 
and  produce,  and,  further,  to  grind  at 
the  owner's  mill,  and  neither  hunt  nor 
flf.h. 

Judge  Westbrook.  In  whose  office  I 
worked,  was  counsel  and  collector  for 
the  patroons,  notably  for  the  manors  of 
Livingston  and  Van  Renssalaer — two 
little  kingdoms  in  the  heart  of  the  groat 
republic. 

I  spent  two  years  at  mjr  work,  and 
studied  in  the  office  of  the  learned  jud»!:e 
with  an  ever-present  but  diminishing 
sense  of  homeslcltness.  I  belonged  to 
the  bowling  and  athletic  club,  and  had 
many  friends. 

Mr.  Lpuis  Latour.  of  Jefferson  county. 
whom  I  had  met  in  the  company  of  Mr 
Dunkelberg,  came  during  my  last  year 
there  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  the 
judge,  a  privilege  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  influence  of  Senator 
Wright,  I  understood.  He  was  a  gay 
lotharlo.  always  boasting  of  his  lev 
affairs,  and  I  had  little  to  do  with  him 

One  day  in  May  near  the  end  of  my 
two  years  in  Coblesklll  Judge  We.st 
brook  gave  me  two  writs  to  serve  on 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baldwin 
Heights  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Ht> 
told  me  what  I  knew,  that  there  wan 
bitter  feeling  against  the  patroons  In 
that  vicinity  and  that  I  might^ncountet 
opposition  to  the  service  of  the  writs 
If  BO  I  was  not  to  press  the  matter,  but 
bring  them  back  and  he  would  give 
them  to  the  sheriff. 

"I  do  not  Insist  on  your  taking  this 
task  upon  you,"  he  added.  "I  want  a 
man  of  tact  to  go  -mid  talk  with  these 
people  and  get  their  point  of  view.  If 
you  don't  care  to  undertake  it  I'll  send 
another  man." 

"I  think  that  I  would  enjoy  the  task." 
I  said,  in  Ignorance  of  that  hornet's 
nest  back  In  the  hills. 

"Take  Purvis  with  you,"  he  said.  "He 
can  take  care  of  ihji  horses,  and  as  thosn 
back-country  folk  are  a  little  lawless  it 
will  be  just  as  well  to  have  a  witness 
with  you.  They  tell  me  that  Purvis  is 
a  man  of  nerve  and  vigor." 

Thus  very  deftly  and  without  alarm 
Ing  me  he  had  given  me  a  notion  of  the 
delicate   nature   of    my    task.      He   ha<l 


great  faith  in  me  those  days.  Well.  I 
had  cenaarkably  good  luck  with  every 
niatter  he  had  put  Into  my  hands.  He 
used  to  say  that  I  would  make  a  diplo- 
iijit,  and  playfully  called  me  "Lord 
(  iit.sterfleld" — perhaps  because  I  had 
iiiHonscIously  acquired  a  dignity  and 
(uurtesy  of  manner  beyond  my  years  a 
lifMe. 

Mr.  Purvis"  had  been  busy  building 
up     a     conversational     reputation     for 
frightfulness   In   the   gardens.     He  was 
lu  id  in  awe  by  a  number  of  the  simple- 
minded    men    with    whom    he    worked. 
For  him  life  had  grown  very  pleasant 
apain — a  sweet,  uninterrupted,  dream  of ; 
ptiyslcal  power  and  fleeing  enemies.     1 1 
tiemble  to  think  what  might  have  hap-! 
pened  If  his  Strength  and  courage  hadj 
equaled   his   ambition.     I   smiiled   when 
the  judge  spoke  of  his  nerve  and  vigor. 
Still,  I  was  glad  of  his  cohipany,  for  I 
enjoyed  Purvis. 

I  had  drafted  my  letters  fo^  the  day 
and  was 'about  to  close  my  desk  and 
start  on  my  journey  when  Louis  Latour 
<ame  In  and  announced  that  he  had 
brought  the  writs  from  the  judge  and 
was  going  with  me. 

"You  will  need  a  sheriff's  deputy  any- 
how, and  I  have  been  appointed  for  just 
this  kind  of  work,"  he  assured  me.         \ 

"I  don't  object  to  your  going,  but  you  | 
must  rememl>er  that  I  am  In  command. ".| 
1  said,  a  little  taken  back,  for  I  had  no ! 
good  opinion  either  of  his  prudence  ori 
his  company.  j 

He  was  four  years  older  than  I,  but 
I  had  better  judgment,  poor  as  it  was. 
and  our  chief  knew  it. 

"The  judge  told  me  that  I  could  go. 
but  that  I  should  be  under  your  orders." 
he  answered  .  "I'm  not  going  to  be  a 
fool.  I'm  trying  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense  myself." 

We  got  our  dinners  and  set  out  soon 
after  1  o'clock.  Louis  wore  a  green 
velvet  riding  coat  and  handsome  top* 
boots  and  snug-fltting  gray  trousers. 
He  was  a  gallant  figure  on  '  the  high- 
beaded  chestnut  mare  which  his  father 
had  sent  him.  Purvis  and  I,  in  our 
working  suits,  were  like  a  pair  of  order- 
lies following  a  general.  We  rode  two 
of  the  best  saddle  horses  in  the  judge's 
stable,  and  there  were  no  tTetter  in  that 
region. 

I  had  read  the  deeds  of  the  men  we 
were  to  v^slt.     They  were  brothers,  and 
lived    on   adjoining   farms    with    leases  \ 
which  covered  350  acres  of  land     Their' 
great-grandfather   had   agreed   to  pay  a' 
yearly  rent  forever  of  sixty-two  bushels 
of    good,    sweet,     merchantable    winter 
wheat,   eight    yearling   cattle   and    four ! 
Hheep  in  good  flesh  and  sixteen  fat  hens, 
all  to  be  delivered  In  the  city  of  Albany 
on  the  Ist  day  of  January  of  each  yeai^.  I 
Bo,   feeling   that    I    was   engaged    in   a  j 
just  cause,  I  bravely  determined  to  serve 
the  writs  if  possible.  ' 

It  was  a  delightful   ride  up  into  the! 
highlands   through   woods   just   turning 
green.     Full-flowing,    noisy    brooks   o«rt! 
♦he  road  here  and  there  on  their  way  to 
the  great  river.     Latour  rode  along  be-' 
Bide  me  for  a  few   miles  and  began  to' 
tell  of  his  sentimental  adventures  and 
conquests.    His  talk  showed  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  stone.     It  made  me  hate' 
him,  and  the  more  because  he  had  told  i 
of  meeting  Sally  on  the  street  in  Albany ; 
«nd  that  he  was  In  love  with  her.     It; 
^H>  while  he  was  telling  me  how  he  had ! 
on  e  fooled  a  country  girl  that  I  balked,  i 
He  thought  It  a  fine  joke,  for  his  father! 
nad  cut   his   allowance  two   hundred   a 
year,  so  that  the  sum  they  had  had  toj 
pay  In  damages  had  kept  his  nose  "on 
^fie  grindstone"  for  two  years.     Then  I  [ 
•topped  my  horse  with  an  exclamation  ! 
^hlch     would     have    astonished     Lord 
<^he9terfleld,  I  am  sure. 

I  he  young  man  drew  rein  and  asked: 
VVhat's  the  matter?" 
Only  this.    I  shall  have  to  try  to  lick 
you  before  we  go  any  further." 
How's  that?" 

I  dismounted  and  tightened  the  girth 
0^  my  saddle.  My  spirit  was  taking 
•Jfift  counsel  with  itself  at  the  brink 
«f  the  precipice.  It  waa  then  that  I 
jeemed  to  see  the  angry  face  of  old 
!*f;^the  Silent  Woman— at  my  elbow, 
jnu  It  counseled  me  to  speak  out.  Again 
l\I  ^^'"^^  ^*"  leading  me.  Calmly  and 
■lowiy  these  words  came  from  my  lips: 
Because  I  think  you  are  a  low-lived. 
«>riy»ouled  dog  of  a  man,  and  if  you 
.*"  stand  that  without  flgktlng  you  are 
•  ^oward  to  boot." 

This  was  not  the  language  of  diplom- 
■«y.  but  at  the  time  It  seemed   to  me 
'^jner  kind   and   flattering, 
knr  flashed  red  and  jumped  off  his 

"orgc  and  struck  at  me  with  his  crop. 

•u  1       *^  *°  ™y  y^tmA,  and  said: 
"Old  on.    Let's  proceed  decently  and 


in  order.    Purvis,  you  hold  these  horsee 
while  we  fight  it  out." 

Purvis  caught  Latour's  horse  and 
hrought  the  others  close  to  mine  and 
gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  pale  he  looked  and 
how  fast  he  was  breathing  and  how 
his  hands  trembled. 

I  jumped  off  and  ran  for  my  man. 
He  faced  me  bravely.  I  landed  a  stun- 
ning blow  squarely  on  his  nose,  and  he. 
fell  to  the  ground.  I-/Ong  before.  Harkett 
had  told  me  that  a  swift  attack  was  half 
the  battle,  and  I  have  found  it  so  more 
than  once,  for  I  have  never  been  slow 
to  fight  for  a  woman's  honor  or  a 
friend's  or  my  own — never,  thank  Ood! 
Latour  lay  so  quietly  for  a  moment  that 
I  was  frightened.  His  face  was  covered 
with  blood.  He  came  to  and  I  helped 
him  up,  and  he  rushed  at  me  like  a 
tiger.  I  remember  that  we  had  a  long 
round  then  witn  our  fists.  I  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  my  face  and  stomach, 
and  that  I  did  while  he  wore  himself 
out  In  wild  blows  and  desperate  lunges. 

We  had  dismounted  near  the  end  of  a 
bridge.  He  fought  me  to  the  middle  of 
It,  and  whep  his  speed  slackened  I  took 
the  offensive,  and  with  such  energy  that 
he  clinched.  I  threw  him  on  the  planks, 
and  we  went  down  together,  he  under 
me,  In  a  fall  so  violent  that  it  shook  the 
bridge  and  knocked  the  breath  out  of 
him.  This  seemed  to  convince  latour 
that  I  was  his  master.  His  distress 
passed  quickly  and  he  got  up  and  began 
brushing  the  dust  from  his  pretty  riding 
coat  and  trousers.  I  saw  that  he  was 
winded  and  in  no  condition  to  resume 
the  contest. 

I  felt  as  fresh  as  if  I  had  mowed  only 
once  around  the  field,  to  quote  a  saying 
of  my  uncle. 

"We'll  have  to  fight  it  out  some  other 
day,"  he  said.  "I'm  weak  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  My  nose  feels  as  if  it  was 
turned  wrong  side  odt." 

"It  ought  to  be  used  to  the  grindstone 
after  two  years  of  practice,"  I  remarked. 
"Come  down  to  the  brook  and  let  me 
wash  the  blood  off  you." 

Without  a  word  he  followed  me,  and 
I  washed  his  face  as  gently  as  I  could 
and  did  my  best  to  clean  his  shirt  and 
waistcoat  with  my  handkerchief.  His 
nose  was  badly  swollen. 

"Latour,  women  hare  been  good  to 
me,"  I  said.  "I've  been  taught  to  think 
that  a  man  who  treats  them  badly  is 
the  basest  of  all  men.  t  can't  help  It. 
The  feeling  has  gone  into  my  bones. 
I'll  fight  you  as  often  aa  I  hear  you  talk 
as  you  did." 

He  reeled  with  weakness  as  he  started 
toward  his  horse.  I  helped  him  into 
the  saddle. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  as  bad  as  I  talk."  he 
remarked. 

If  it  were  so  he  must  have  revised  his 
view  of  that  distinction  which  he  had 
been  lying  to  achieve.  It  was  a  curious 
type  of  vanity  quite  new   to   me  then. 

Young  Mr.  Latour  fell  behind  me  as 
we  rode  on.  The  silence  was  broken 
presently  by  "Mr.  Purvis."  who  said: 

"You  can  hit  like  the  hind  leg  of  a 
horse.  I  never  see  more  speed  an' 
gristle  in  a  feller  o'  your  age." 

"Nobody  couli  swing  the  scythe  and 
the  ax  as  much  as  I  have  without  get- 
ting some  gristle,  and  the  schoolmaster 
taught  me  how  to  use  it."  I  answered. 
"But  there's  one  thing  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  conceited  about." 

"What's  that?" 

"His  own  gristle.  I  remember  Mr. 
Hackett  told  me  once  that  the  worst  I 
kind  of  a  fool  was  the  man  who  was, 
conceited  over  his  fighting  power  and ' 
liked  to  Ulk  about  It.  If  I  ever  getj 
that  way  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  Iti 
licked  out  of  me."  '  i 

"I  never  git  conceited — not  that  1 1 
ain't  some  reason  to  be."  said  Mr.  Purvis  i 
with  a  highly  serious  countenance.  He| 
semed  to  have  been  blind  to  that  dis- 1 
parity  between  his  acts  and  sayings : 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  xJck- 
itysplit. 

I  turned  my  head  away  to  hide  my 
smiles,  and  we  rode  on  in  silence. 

"I  guess  Pve  got  somethin'  here^  that 
is  cocollated  to  please  ye,"  he  said. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
gav^  it  to  me.  My  heart  beat  faster 
when  I  observed  that  the  superscription 
on  the  envelope  was  in  Sally's  hand- 
writing. The  letter,  which  bor>e  neither 
signature  nor  date  line,  contained  these 
words: 

"Will  you  please  show  this  to  Mr. 
Barton  Baynes?  I  hope  it  will  con- 
vince him  that  there  is  one  who  still 
thinks  of  the  days  of  the  past  and  of 
the  days  that  are  coming — especially 
one  day." 

{Continued  in  netrt  itaue.) 


The  one  totally  different 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

is  the 
Carbide  Lifting  I  %JM^^  anJ  Cooking  Plalft 
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After  nineteen  jean  of  competition,  it  ttill  outsells 
.  all  rivals  as  the  most  powerful,  economical  and  most 
convenient  for  country  homes.  Never  wears  out. 
No  engines  or  batteries  required.  An  investigation 
will  prove^his  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  todav  for 
Dsmes  of  neighlK>rs  who  prefer  it  to  all  otners. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  Sti-^   -  Building,  New  York 
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Don't  Swelter  Under 
the  Mid-Summer  Sun 

YiKi  are  entitled  to«  •hady  renting  place  wh»n  yoii 
oonie  111  from  Ihe  field  on  a  hot  day.  \  maple,  an 
c-ini.  an  oak.  or  a  tliirk  vine  at  Ihr  fiorrh  nlll  k1v« 
NODie  i>heltt'r— but  If  yon  have  xeveral  trej-N  around 
the  h<>l1^e.  and  some  along  the  road,  the  whole  place 
•fem^"  cooler  and  plcasiintrr. 

Set  Some  Trees  this  Fall,  Sure 


I 

I 
I 


•ery  year  you  wall  meann  another 
liefore  you  have  the  thade  —  Ireee 
muKt  liavf  tlm«>  to  grow,  ho  get  them 
KUrted  thlK  fall.  Write  for  our 
■peclal  lint  of  Hhade  trees  and  ever- 
preenk  for  farm  liomeo.  We  alto 
have  all  kindf  of  fruit  tree*  for 
Kardcu  or  orchard.  Write  ua  today 
for  full  detallR.  ^ 
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Hoopet,  Bro.  &  Thomas  Co. 

49  Maple  Ave.,W«al  Cheater,  Pa. 
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HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 
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Broadway,    32d   St.,   New  York 

One  Block  from  PeniMylvania  Station 

Equally     Convenient    for    Amusemenle, 

Shopping  or  Buaineaa 
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Hilll   iJili***^ 


1S7  PleMant  Rooma,  %nth  PriTate'  Bath, 

$2.50  FER  DAY 

257  Exccllcrtt  Rooma,  with   Private  Bath, 
facing  street,  aouthem  cxposura 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  Attractive  Rooma  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  Arc  Moat  Moderate 


600  Rooms 
400  Baths 


A  Different  Kind 
ofUsedCarHeuse 

We  mark  our  «era  in  plain  flgurer— 
we  guarantee  satUfaotlcn  —  w«  don't 
mltrepreaent— we  give  you  the  lowest 
prices  pomlble  to  get— we  give  servi«-« 
and  satlsfaoflon  to  all  our  rnstomer*. 

J  000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  bava  cverT  known  make  auto  and 
truck  In  11*18-17-16  models.  .lust  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  it  to  you. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  olf  press.  Mend 
for  It. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WoHd'9  Larg«0i  Amto  Dmmimn 

203  N.  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Double  Tread — Double  Service 

An  R.  K.  tire  Is  a  guaranteed  tire.  And 
It's  guaranteed  because  Ita  specially  made 
with  donble  tread  and  double  chain  itltcb. 
A  sure  100  percent  service  In  every  tire- 
plus  a  saving  that  gives  you  two  tlrea  at 
the  price  of  one  ! 

The  foltnwiDK  are  the  IIMls  f  vteas  af 
our  gnsrsnte^d  tirce. 


aiMs 

rrUt 

MMS 

Pries 

M.t)     .. 

r  «» 

Mx4    .. 

%tz»» 

V'll^.. 

tss 

U%*%.. 

um 

33ia^. 

f.OO 

»S4*4.. 

•••••>•••••  14.^v 

33x4     . 

11.40 

MX4H.. 

••••••■••••■■*•*  J^.Bw 

3414".. 

„  K.cs 

rx4«».. 

16  •• 

Wr  will  r»lr«sd  yoar  old  llrss  by  ear 
iBproTtd  proc#M  snd  giisrsniM  Ibsaa 
SI  tbt  following  prices: 

Siies                      Pric*  I  Httss                      Prios 

MxS    i»S«  MX*    fl«.M 

liixa^  «.M  I      S4X4H lO.M 

n%iii 7.i»  ;       15x4.^  II.W 

13x4     VM  MI4S 11.00 

|4t4                               •iOi'  '  rx4S                          1I.M 

AaJ  $1.00  !•  Ike  sbeve  fer   Noa-SUJ  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

•67  N<».  BrosMi  St..  PI>ila<iolptel«. 

§end  fi'T  de$er%pl%vt  tcoklt't  and  pfH4 
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Improving  the  Farm  Made  Butter 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


Much  Of  the  butter  made  on  the  farm 
ia  defective.  It  either  has  a  milky  dull 
color,  a  "poor  body,"  mottles,-  grit, 
specks  or  other  objectionable  foature., 
A  milky  dull  color  is  very  common  more 
especially  during  the  hot  weather  than 
in  winter.  As  a  rule  this  trouble  is 
caused  by  churning  the  butter  at  too 
high  a  temperature  and  the  product 
being  of  a  very  oily  consistency 
"breaks"  ^ft  and  in  lumps.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  wash  water  to  remove  the  but^ 
termllk  from  butter  of  such  consist- 
eincy.  When  one  Is  troubled  with  this 
condition  the  way  to  remedy  it  is  to 
chum  the  cream  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  continuing  the  churning  for 
about  ten  minutes  longer  than  formerly, 
then  remove  the  buttermilk  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  butter  of  good  color  provid- 
ing It  is  not  worked  too  much. 

The  "body"  of  the  butter  is  of  para- 
mount  importance.  Butter  that  has 
good  body  will  stand  up  even  at  a  high 
temperature,  while  that  lacking  in  body 
will  become  oily  and  melt  even  at  a  low 
temperature.  Butter  having  a  good 
body  is  firm  and  waxy  to  the  pressure 
of  the  thumb,  is  free  from  surplus 
moisture  and  the  brine  is  clear  and  not 
milky.  ^  Butter  should  not  be  greasy, 
spongy  or  sticky.  A  first  class  product 
has  a  good  grain,  that  is,  when  a  piece 
Is  broken  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
broken  end  of  a  bar  of  steel.  Poor 
bodied  butter  is  caused  by  over  churn' 
log  and  over  working;  also  by  ripening 
the  cream  and  churning  and  working  the 
butter  at  too  high  a  temperature. 

There  are  several  things  which  pro- 
duce mottles  in  butter;  namely,  over 
churning,  washing  with  water  that  is 
too  cold,  uneven  dlstributiotn  of  the 
ealt  and  too  little  washing.  When  but- 
ter is  churned,  especially  if  It  is 
churned  at  a  low  temperature,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  incorporate  the  salt 
properly.  If  the  butter  is  washed  with 
very  cold  water  after  having  been 
churned  at  a  very  high  temperature  the 
*  outside  of  the  granules  will  harden  and 
cause  mottles  by  not  dissolving  as  much 
salt  as  the  softer  parts.  These  hard 
parts  will  not  mix  with  the  softer  parts. 
In  order  to  have  little  or  no  trouble 
with  mottles  the  butter  should  be 
churned  to  small  granules  and  In  hot 
weather  be  washed  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  60  to  52  degrees  and  in 
cold  weather  with  water  at  65  to  67 
degrees 

Before  the  butter  is  drained  dry  add 
moistened  salt,  then  revolve  the  chum 
and  mix  three  or  four  times.  Now  let 
the  butter  stand  for  five  minutes  then 
give  the  churn  four  more  revolutions, 
drain  through  tho  cover  for  about  16 
minutes  and  finish  the  working  process. 
Qrit  in  the  butter  is  almost  as  unde- 
sirable and  objectionable  as  mottles  and 
is  invariably  caused  by  churning  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  by  over  churning, 
washing  with  water  that  is  too  warm 
or  draining  the  butter  too  dry  before 
adding  the  salt  This  can  be  avoided 
by  churning  at  a  lower  temperature,  by 
■topping  the  chum  when  the  butter  is 
in  fine  granular  form,  by  washing  the 
butter  with  water  at  a  temperature  not 
too  high  and  by  adding  the  salt  either 
moistened  or  dry  before  the  butter  has 
drained  too  dry.  The  salt  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  butter  and  the  but- 
ter allowed  to  stand  for  about  five  min- 
utes before  being  worked. 

Specks  in  the  butter  are  caused  by 
not  straining  the  cream  or  by  sour  hand 
•eparator  cream.  When  It  is  found 
after  churning  that  there  are  specks 
In  the  butter,  the  chum  should  be  filled 


half  full  of  water,  two  percent  of  salt 
added  and  the  churn  given  three  or 
four  revolutions.  It  is  necessary  to 
let  the  churn  stand  for  a  fow  minutes 
to  allow  the  butter  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  water  then  draw  off  the  water. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  until 
all  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  specks 
are  washed  out,  at  the  same  time  exer- 
cising care  not  to  injure  the  butter. 

A  very  common  trouble  is  too  much 
moisture  In  the4>utter  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  conditidii  are  as  follows: 
The  cream  is  not  cooled  to  a  low  enough 
temperature  or  it  is  not  held  cold  long 
enough,  the  butter  is  washed  with 
water  having  too  high  a  temperature  or 
is  warmed  up  too  much  during  the  pro- 
cess of  washiag.  The  remedy  is.  cool 
the  cream  to  50  degrees  F.  at  least  four 
hours  before  churning.  Have  the  oream 
of  siich  richness  as  to  allow  its  being 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  from  60 
to  54  degrees.  Wash  the  butter  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  50  to  64 
degrees  and  give  the  chum  from  10  to 
15  revolutions  during  the  washing  pro- 
cess. Add  moistened,  salt  before  the 
butter  has  drained  dry  and  revolve  the 
chum  from  four  to  six  times  In  mixing. 
Allow  the  butter  to^etand  for  about  five 
minutes  for  the  salt  to  dissolve.^  then 
work  it,  giving  the  churn  four  revolu- 
tions. Now  allow  it  to  drain  through 
the  cover  for  ten  minutee  and  the  work, 
ing  can  then  be  finished. 

In  may  cases  defective  butter  results 
from  milk  obtained  from  cows  which 
yield  abnormal  milk.  The  size  of  the  fat 
globules  in  the  milk  will  affect  the 
speed  of  the  churning  and  some  milk 
has'  the  gIobule»  so  small  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get ,  the  buttM*  t»- 
fona.  In  a  caoe  like  this  it  is  best  to 
use'  the  milk  from  the  cows  or  cow 
whose  cream  will  will  not  chum  as  it 
should  and  to  chum  the  cream  from 
other  animals.  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
correct  small  fat  globules  in  the  milk 
of  a  cow,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  quality  of  the  milk  for  other 
purposes. 

Much  defective  butter  results  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  way  it  is  washed. 
In  washing  the  product  there  is  a  mid- 
dle road  which  all  good  butter  makers 
aim  to  travel,  but  which  is  different 
for  different  kinds  of  butter.  Some  but- 
ters require  relatively  little  washing 
and  anything  more  than  necessary  de- 
tracts from  the  quality  or  fiavor,  while 
others  may  be  benefited  by  repeated 
washings,  as  in  the  case  of  butter  made 
from  inferior  fiavored  cream.  In  deter- 
mining wash  water  temperatures  the 
condition  of  the  butter  must  govern, 
but  sudden  warming  or  chilling  of  the 
butter  should  always  be  avoided. 

Many  buttermakers  make  a  mistake 
la  coloring  their  butter  too  highly, 
laste  revolts  at  sight  of  flagrant  over- 
coloring,  a  shade  so  deep  that  it  shows 
at  once  that  it  is  artificial.  The  beet 
makers  endeavor  to  obtain  a  straw  color 
the  year  around,  thus  securing  uni- 
formity of  product.  The  exact  amount 
of  color  to  be  used  calls  for  a.  bit  of 
study  to  get  desired  results.  Herds  vary 
in  the  amount  required,  the  different 
seasons,  lactation  periods  of  cows,  the 
kind  of  feed ;  all  have  a  distinct  bearing 
on  the  amount  of  color  required.  In* 
stead  of  guessing  at  this  it  is  much  beC 
ter  to  measure  or  weigh  the  cream  and 
allow  a  definite  proportion  of  color. 
When  the  right  proportion  is  secured 
this  should  be  used  each  time  for  the 
season,  less  color  being  used  when  the 
natural  color  is  increased.  A  very  good 
wsay  is  to  measure  the  cream  in  the 


churn  with  a  clean  stick  and  add  so 
much  color  to  a  certain  number  of 
Inches,  adhering  to  this  ratio  in  suc- 
ceeding churnings  when  once  the  right 
an\{^unt  is  ascertained.  This  secures 
evenness  of  shade  and  is  at  once  easy 


and  convenient. 


y 


Not  infrequently  are  defects  in  butter 
caused  by  unclean  utensils.  Precau- 
tions as  regards  sanitation  are  extreme- 
ly important  as  everyone  is  well  aware. 


Profitable  production  depends  largely 
on  an  ample  supply  of  organic  matter 
and  nitrogen  In  the  soil. 


The  leading  stat^  in  the  production 
of  staple  crops  are:  Corn,  Iowa;  whr at, 
Kansas;  oats,  Iowa;  barley,  Minnesota; 
rye.  North  Dakota;  buckwheat,  Pennsyi. 
vania;  potatoes.  New  York;  sweet  pot* 
toes,  Alabama;  beans,  California;  hay, 
South  Dakota;   tobacco,  Kentucky. 


Avoid  Waste !  -: —  Feed  a 
Perfectly  Balanced  Ration 

A  cow  needs  certain  proportions  of  various  foods  for  maintenance 
and  entirely  different  proportions  for  milk  production.  If  you  are 
^  feeding  more  carbohydrates  than  are  necessary,  the  amount  not 
balanced  by  protein  is  waste. 

UNION  GRAINS 

plus  yoar  hay.  silage  or  other  roughage,  forma  a  perfectly  balanced  ration.  It  contafot 

all  the  digestible  nutrients  required  to  keep  your  cowsin  condition  and  Invure  mazl> 

mum  milk  flow.    Union  Grains  is  absolutely  safe.    It  is  made  only  of  concentrates,  no 

fillers.    It  ia  bulky.  8  quarts  weighing  about  6  pounds.    It  is  palatable  and  hishly 

digestible.    The  Food  Administration  wants  you  to  order  your  winter  supply  of  feed 

now  while  the  railroads  can  handle  the  shipments.    They  allow  you  to  order  a  four 

months'  supply  for  shipmi-ntin  sixty  davs.  Union  Grainswill  keeoindefinitelv-  It  con- 

tSlns  only  8%  moisture.  At  present  the  price  is  comparatively  low.  Place  your  order  at 

once.    Your  dealer  has  Union  Grains  or  can  get  it  for  you.    Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

Writp  today  for  record  aheet  thfit  will  show  whether  you  are  se* 

curing  maximum  results  from  the  ration  you  mro  now  feedingm 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY.    Oev^  P,    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

Yon  can  be.stire  of  your  new  silo 
before  the  corn  harvest.  If  you 
order  a  Uuadilla.  The  Unadllla 
faotory  1r  the  largest  In  the  Kant; 
centrally  located  tofncllltate  ship- 
ping; aniplv  stocked  with  the  best 
materials  In  Spruce,  White  Pine 
and  Oregon  Fir,  to  be  rapidly 
made  up  into  trustworthy  Unadllla 
tillos  or  any  size. 

Before  Pricet  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  oer' 
talnly  must  be  advanced  before 
Fall,  protsot  your  milk  and  meat 
proflU  with  a  Unadllla  BUo. 

Corn  Sllag^  1b  the 
best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 

Learn  more  about 
the  wonderful 
Unadllla.  Our 
big  1918  Cata- 
log la  free- 
but  investi- 
gate at  once. 

UNADILLA 
811X>  CO. 

B*mO. 
UbsuKII*.  N.Y. 


TIE  SELF-MUlie  WINDIILL 

has  become  so  pofMilar  in  its  fits*  three  years  that 
dtouaaaos  have  been  called  for  H>  replaee,  on  dteir 
old  towera,  other  makee  ei  milliL  ana  to,  replace,  at 
thaseannsol  the.Milier^  ' 
makina  mem  I 


Aetmotonb  majuna 

S.  it»  encloeed 
ipe  ia  th< 


lm< 
ed 
lust 


keeps  la  the  e 
keepe  out  dua 

nin.TheSpla^  

~  conatanuf  ■ 

rbearinswidtoil 
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vaotinc  weat  mom  cnablinc  t 
■aiU  to  pump  ia  me  lishteat  or 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gean  are  used,  each  canyinff  half  the  leea. 
We  make  Gasoline  Enainee,  Pump*.  Tanks^ 
Water   Supply    Goods    and    Sted    Frame    Sams. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  eo..  till  TiMHth  SUCUMit 


NO    DELAY 

We  have  your  Silo  all  ready 
to  ship  now 

PHILADELPHIA 

£.r.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 


c 
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TfMDL  MA«K  RlG.U.S>Ar.Off. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  LIgamentc, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  ot 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  hone  can  be  used.  |2  50 1 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De* 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSQRfBINEi  JR.|  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga* 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscleii 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.    Allays  pain,    pncs 

Sl.li  a  bottlt  M  dcalCM  or  dellrercd.    Book  "EHdrnce"  fr««. 
.  F.  rOUNO,  p.  D.  F,  25  TMpif  Strut  SprtaffMd,  Hill. 


OATTLB. 


tWIKE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Larte,  bealtby,  prollflc.  Bred  and  d«J«ioi*«* 
under  praetleaf  rstrmlnc  oondltlont.  Founa* 
tlon  stock  always  for  aale.    Address 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Str— t,  Philadelphia 


tz 


I^HAMPSnRES'* 

Most  any  ag«.  free  circu- 
lar just  out.  Also  resistor- 
ed  Guernsey  bulls  from 
tuberculous  free  herd. 
L>oruNt    Lawn    Farm. 

Blrd-In-a»nd. 
BoeP.    Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


T  have  a  buncb  of  flne  registered  BEMKaBIB' 
PI«M,  farrowed  July  Stb.  that  I  mutt  sell  to  n^Ki 
rtom.     tireat  breeding  Btock  at  about  pork  pnr-  •>. 
W.  P.  MeSPAttRAM.  Panslaa.  P*. 


Price  of  Wheat  Mill  Feeds 

OjjUrial  Btaiement  Utued  by  the  U.S.  I\>cd  Adminietration  /or  I^nnsylvania,  byProf.  Prtd 

Bcumtusen,  in  charge  of  Feed  Division. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  advetj 
tlsera  you  "saw  it  In  The  PracUcai 
Farmer." 


Rfiontly  maximum  prices  for  flour 
land  ft,><?d  have  been  established  by  the 
Grain  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
Foo<l  Administration  and  sent  to  every 
Ljilitr  in  the  country.  These  prices 
vary  slightly  in  different  localities,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  conditions  and  the 
(rei^'ht  charges  in  and  out  of  specific 
points.  The  maximum  prices  of  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  feed,  therefore,  is  not 
based  exactly  upon  the  same  factors  in 
all  oases,  and  the  detail  of  the  difler- 
encoK  which  exist  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  Grain  Corporati<>n,  which  in  all 
cases  has  reasons  for  any  .differences 
existing. 

EAsrERN  Bban. — The  former  basis, 
tbat  the  price  of  bran  bulk  at  the  mill 
carload  lots  should  be  38  percent  of  the 
price  of  wheat  per  ton,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  maximum  schedule  for 
flour  and  feed.  Every  miller  is  re- 
quired to  keep  these  schedules  posted 
in  his  principal  place  of  business,  and 
local  purchasers  can  easily  ascertain 
what  the  maximum  basic  prices  are. 
To  illustrate:  The  following  is  the 
maximum  schedule  for  flour  and  feed 
in  carloads  at  the  mill  at  Easton.  Pa. 
The  prices  on  feeds  are  carload,  bulk 
at  the  mill  door:  Flour,  110.58  per 
barrel;;  bran,  |29.86;  mixed  feed, 
131.11:  middlings,  $31.86  per  ton.  Bran 
Is  $1.25  less  than  mixed  feed,  and  mid- 
dlings 75  cents  above  the  price  of  mixed 
feed.  To  the  above  maximum  bases 
the  miller  is  allowed  to  add  $2  per  ton 
if  the  wheat  mill  feed  contains  not  less 
than  90  pereent  of  soft  winter  wheat 
feed  and  when  properly  labeled  "Manu- 
factured from  Soft  Winter  Wheat." 
Practically  all  winter  wheat  grown  in 
the  east  is  soft  winter  wheat.  The  rea- 
son for  this  increase  in  price  is  that  the 
bran  from  soft  winter  wheat  has  always 
sold  at  a  premium,  being  more  flaky, 
giving  such  bran  a  preference  in  the 
tiade. 

The  miller  In  Pennsylvania  is  al- 
lowed when  selling  In  less  than  ton 
lots  directly  to  the  consumer  to  add  to 
the  above  prices  ^  maximum  of  $5  per 
ton  when  sold  for  cash  and  $6  per  ton 
when  8old  on  account.  If  the  miller 
furnishes  sacks  and  same  are  returned 
hy  the  farmer  to  him  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  received,  no  charge  for 
sacks  by  the  miller  is  permitted.  If 
farmer  furnishes  their  own  sacks,  no 
additional  charge  for  labor  in  filling  is 
permitted  by  the  miller.  The  compen- 
sation for  same  is  covered  in  the  retail 
margins.  In  Easton,  therefore,  bran  in 
farmers'  sacks  or  in  millers'  sacks 
*hen  sacks  are  returned,  containing 
not  less  than  90  percent  soft  wheat  bran, 
should  sell  to  the  farmers  retail  in  less 
than  ton  lots  for  cash  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $37.  If  sacks  are  furnished  by 
the  miller  and  kept  by  the  farmer,  the 
actual  cost  of  sacks  can  be  added  to  the 
above  price.  The  approximate  cost  of 
"acks  Is  16  per  ton,  making  the  price 
in  Boch  case  $43  per  ton. 

Wr.sTER.N  BsAN. — Maximum  prices  of 
nour  and  feed  vary  only  slightly  in 
different  localities  within  a  state,  but 
Quite  widely  in  different  states.  For 
iDftame.  the  maximum  price  for  flour 
Md  bran  at  Philadelphia  is  $10.66  per 
'>«rrel  for  flour  and  $29.86  for  bran. 
*nile  at  Minneapolis  the  maximum 
price  for  flour  is  $10.01  per  barrel  and 
123.36  for  bran.  The  moximuita  price 
[n  carload  bulk  at  the  mill  for  bran 
'*  therefore  $5.50  less  per  ton  in  Min- 
n^^apolis  than  in  Philadelphia,  which  Is 
■Pproximately  the  difference  in  freight 
rate  between  the  two  points.  The  dlf- 
jerence  to  the  consumer  in  the  east  in 
»ne  price  of  Western  and  Eastern  bran 
«nd  middlings  will  thjerefore  not  be  as 
^'^lat  as  last  year. 

i  he  price  of  Western  bran  sold  In  the 
5*«t  will  depend  upon  (1)  the  maxl- 
5""°^  price  at   points  of   manufacture; 

*)  the  shipping  conditions  and  the  dis- 
^nce  shipped;  (3)  whether  purchased 
y.  jobljers  or  wholesalers  from  mill  for 
""■^*!J  sbipment  to  retailer;  (4)  whether 
PUf'^hased  by  Jobbers  or  wholesalers  to 
handled  in  and  out  of  warehouse; 
'Y  whether  purchased  direct  by  re- 
Ho  ^  ''■®™    ™*":      (6)     whether     pur- 

wh  .*l    *"    *P"^    o'    *o    '""    c«"''    <7) 
aether   purchased    directly    from  "mill 
:;„^^"8umer8;    (8)  whether  bought  for 
^«fih  or  credit 

^hil'*"    **'®*'®    *'*    *»o    many    ways    In 

th»    A  ^^^^   nal"    feeds    may    be    pur- 

■»ed,  and  so  many  roads  It  may  travel 


before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
although  the  price  may  be  the  same  at 
point  of  manufacture,  bran  of  the  same 
manufacture  may  sell  at  quite  different 
prices  at  point  of  sale. 

BUYING   WC8TEBN    BRAN    DIRECT    FBOM    MILL 

Where  one  or  more  farmers  can  pur- 
chase in  carload  lot  directly  from  the 
mill,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  bran  at  a 
considerably  less  cost  than  when  pur- 
chasing through  middlemen.  Assuming 
a  farmer  near  Philadelphia ,  purchases 
a  carload  of  bran  in  Minneapolis,  the 
cost  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 
Maximum  price  at  the  mill.  $23.36;  cost 
of  sacks,  $6;  freight,  $6.50;  total,  $35.86. 
or  if  bought  in  bulk,  $29.85.  This  cost 
is  from  $7  to  $10  per  ton  less  than  when 
buying  from  a  retailer.    In  other  words. 


the  farmer  ];>ays  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer from  $7  to  $10  per  ton  for  flnding 
a  mill  which  has  feed  to  sell.  for.  fur- 
nishing the  money  to  buy  the  feed,  and 
for  distribution.  If  the  farmer  wishes 
to  save  this  money  he  must  perform 
these  services  himself  or  employ  some- 
one 4o  do  it.  Considerable  wheat  mill 
feed  today  is  sold  on  sight  draft,  which 
simply  means  paying  in  advance  of  re- 
ceipt of  feed.  The  mill  where  t)ie  car 
is  loaded  and  accepted  by  the  railroad 
draws  upon  a  bank  designated  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ment. If  a  farmer  or  group  of  farmers 
purchased  a  car  of  bran  of  thirty  tons 
at  $36  per  ton,  sight  draft,  it  would  be 
neoesHary  to  deposit,  when  order  was 
accepted  by  the  mill.  $1080  in  the  bank 
or  make  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  bank  to  meet  the  draft  when 
presented. 

The  speculative  features  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  wheat  mill  feed 
business,'  and  the  market  price#will  re- 
main the  same  unless  c  hanges  are  made 


in  the  regulation  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. At  this  time  there  is  a  great 
uneasiness  in  the  EaHt  as  to  whether 
or  not  mill  feeds  from  the  Weat  will  be 
obtainable.  So  far  it  has  been  dltfloult 
to  obtain  bran  and  middlings  from  the 
West.  This  difficulty  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  tho  mills  in  the  Southwest 
at  present  are  soiling  their  output  in 
the  West.  The  Northwestern  mills  are 
iust  beginning  to  operate  on  this  year's 
wheat  crop.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Kastem 
dealers  who  have  been  through  the  West 
to  purchase  wheat  mill  feeds  that  theee 
feeds  will  be  hard  to  get  until  about 
October  1st.  This,  however,  is  no  rea- 
son why  people  should  not  try  to  pur- 
chase now,  as  the  man  who  is  following 
the  market  and  trying  to  buy  will  get 
a  share  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  put 
forth. 


Silage  gives  the  effect  of  pasturage 
in  winter;  it  is  both  palatable  and 
succulent. 


E 


Why  the  cost  of  producing  cattle 
does  not  determine  their 

selling  price 


TO  produce  a  steer  for  meat 
purposes  requires,  as  you 
know,  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years. 

The  prices  the  producer  has  to 
pay  for  feed,  labor  cmd  other  items 
during  this  period,  together  with 
weather  conditions,  determine 
what  it  costs  to  produce  ,the  steer. 

But  the  price  the  producer  re- 
ceives for  the  steer  depends  on 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
is  sent  to  market. 

If  the  supply  of  cattle  coming  on 
the  market  at  this  time  is  greater 
than  the  consumer  demand  for 
dressed  meat,  the  prices  of  meat 
and  live  stock  go  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  coming  to  market  is 
less  than  enough  to  supply  the 
consumer  demand  for  meat,  the 
prices  of  meat  and  live  stock 
go  up. 


Not  only  do  the  receipts  of  ani- 
mals vary  from  week  to  week  but 
the  consumer  demand  for  meat 
also  fluctuates. 

The  rise  and  fall  orprices  results, 
from  an  economic  law  that  oper- 
ates in  every  business.  It  is  the 
packer's  task  to  turn  live  stock 
into  dressed  meat  and  by-prod- 
ucts, and  distribute  them  to  the 
consumer  under  control  of  this  law. 

Market  conditions  and  compe- 
tition establish  the  prices  the  pro- 
ducer gets  for  his  catde.  When 
meat  prices  go  up  or  down,  so  do 
cattle  prices. 

The  packer  can't  pay  out  more 
money  for  animals  than  he  takes 
in  from  the  sale  of  meat  and  by- 
products. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  natfonal  policy  that  will  tend 
to  steady  the  prices  of  live  stock 
and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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Nothing  At  All  Until  60  Days  f 
and  Jake  30  Days  fo  Decidei 


Take  a  Full  Year,  to  Pay  Beb 

sitiea  mnd  Home  Fumishinir  Barsrun*.  Don't  send  even  a  poimy. 
See  the  roods  flrat.  Try  them  for  80  d«ya.  If  not  all  that  you  expect 
and  a  wodderf  ul  value,  ship  them  back  and  we  will  pay  f  reiarkt  botii 
ways.  If  yott  keep  them.  |#y  aotKii)«  until  W  day*,  and  takem  year 
to  pay  all  on  our  easy  terms.  Pay  all  at  one  time  if  you  wish— the 
price  is  the  same  either  way.    Mo  risk  to  you  at  alL    The  sale  made 


only  tfyoa  decide  to  keep  the  merehandise.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  notes,  ne  mortcaces  or  red  tape  of  an . 
kind.  This  offer  comes  from  m  houM  with  112,000.000.00  eapital  and  90  years'  record  for  special  vaU: 
irivinff.    Any  banker  will  tell  you  about  our  standingr.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  customc 
can  tell  you  of  the  fain  square  treatment  and  the  bar^ins  we  have  siven  them.    Try  this  way  ct 
buyinir— direct  from  Hartman.    See  how  easy  it  is  to  have  what 
you  want  on  these  easy  terms.    Get  the  Talues  whieb  our  immense 
volume  of  oer  business  makes  it  possible  to  offer.    Order  anrtkin* 
dhreet.  described  in  this  advertisement  of  bargain*,  or  select  from 
Hartman'8  bisr  Bargain  Book— sent  free. 

Roomy 

Haadsome 

Ourtble 


or  you  Band  it  back 
ws    pay     freight    both 
wayi.    Snap  op  thli  op* 

Sortunity  wnile  it  laau. 
hip'BB  wt.  about  76  lbs. 

3-UiUt  CompUU  StOGl  Bed 
Pay  Nothkis  Till  eo  D«ys-A  Ymmr  to  Pay 

Order  now  this  full  ahwd  Steel  Bed  Ikarcetn.  ReBned  de« 
slon— sanitary  and  stordjr.  8-anit  eonstmcUon.  Has  special 
comer  device  on  the  spring  which  gives  otmost  rigidity  and 
perfect  aligTiment.  Oval  aiae  tnhee,  etronfrer  than  ronnd. 
\  are  another  feature.  Spring  baa  6-in,  rise  and  IH  in.  band 
_.  ......  .^^     ._..         ...     handaotns,  cold  rolled. 


Library  Set 


Complete  Set  BeautHutly  Designed  liissioii  Furniture  p*yN.tM»«TiiL«o 


'&2s»J 


KttWMel  ue>I|(ii  tu  eluiiiuiv 


»edge.  A  light  weight  hiah  qaality.  ban 
bnmiebed  steel  bed  complete.  The  steel  surface  is  bright, 
smooth  and  higly  polished.  Handsomely  finished  fai  Vamis 
Martin  (gold  bronae).  Head  and  foot  ends  never  wobble  or 
"lean  to"  when  bed iaoeenpied.  Headendmaasarae49in.high, 
foot  82  in.  Full  slse  bed,  4  ft.  6  hi.  wide.  Lighter  than  Iron. 
Easily  moved.  Of  handsome,  sanitary  metal  throaghoot,  free 
from  all  dirtMsatebing  omamantations.  Baay,  strong  spring, 
compaet.  Shipped  from  oar  Ohieago  warehouse. 
Order  hr  No.  IMTMAS.                 ~ 


Artistically  mads  of  seasoned  solid  oak, 
Imitatkm  Spanish  brown  leather  opholstacy. 


•uvtiut  «*>.!!«  tu«  iowin  or  pazlorfomltvs. 

bargain  and  a  wondsrfol  example  of  Bartman's  ability  to 

ahsotatdy  on  80  days'  approval. 


A  really  tremeodooa        _ 
boose  famfshings.    Sent  absotatdy  on  80  days'  approva 


Days— A  Year  to  Pay 

make  big  savlnga  for  you  in 


•Odays. 


Priee1|l4.7t.    Pay  nothing  till 
lea  only  |S.4t.    Balanee  $S.4«  every  M  days. 


Comfortable  ffl 

Rocker  ^sai 


Large  ai 
21x18  in. 


arm  chair  and  li 


iacgero< 
.   &nal! 


Vulcan  Hot-Blast 

Heater 

Here  is  m  wonderfully  efilci- 

ent  and   intense   beatina 

stove  which  win  save  fuel 

for  you.  Guaranteed  b\gtk 

quality.      Hot  blast  -makes  , 

perfect     combustion     and ' 

boms  op  the    smoke   and 

Ks.         Full     black     cast 
>n  base.    Wedge  joint  se- 
curely   holds  body  to  lire' pot. 
Handy  shaker  door.    Neat  de- 
eign.  handsome  finish,  dura- 
.  Die.    Ash  pan  free.     Diam- 
eter  Are  pot  WH  in.,  body  M 
in.    Height  60  in.    Feed  door 
opening   IbS  In.     Floor  space 
nx21in.  npa  collar  6  in.  Note 
plain  neat  Colonial  eolnmns  and 
handsome  dealgn.     Shipped 
from    foondry    in    Central 
^    ,^  Ohio.   8hpg,wt.abt.lMlbs. 
■^    ^^  Onler  byNo.  387tMAl«. 
ff^Me«Mi«    ^LPrieoilS.71.   Pa*  nothing 
TnieoOeys      ^UUeOdava.     Than  tS.U. 
Year  te  niy  Bel*  91.11  every  SO  days. 

Qoiden  Oalc  Finish 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

wsl* 


arm  rocker,  large  arte  chair,  table,  sewing  rosker,  dsdi  < 
with  rieh  cot  oot  deeign  as  on  panels  of  chairs  and  table 
strong,  sasy  steel  spring  slats 

■""  *  ..     -  —       ^    m9A  9K4A  iti    ^ru%m  nvMV  All  Bnn  nKV«  _™.™_  _^-,  — .,       - , ,.     

__  taboorettehas«etagon  shaped  top  abojit  12  In. 

wide.  standTng  17  in.  hlghV'Book  ends  Jost  the  right sise  andwsisl^tosasily  rapport  large  books.  ^DupKi^'i^If  * 
but  only  by  seeing  and  osing  this  spendid  set  can  vou  appreeiata  Its  great  value.  Bhipppd  from  our  Chieago  ware- 
hoose  or  factory  rnWastam  New  York  State.    Shippina  wetebt,  CMwfuUy  crated,  abmit 
OnlerbyNo.ti0TMA«.  Pries  $1S.W.  Pay  nothing  tiU  00  days.  Than  only  fSJS.  Bal 


The  chairs  awl  rockers  have  seats  upholstered  over 

eker  stand 

vride  over  sirand  have  seaU  21x18  in.    Very  roomy. , Smaller  rocker 


sve  this 

easy 

Roc  k  c  r 

Fran,  • 
Tentirelyof  hu;h 
quality  kiln  dried  hardwood,  the  expos  i 
parts  iMingof  genuine  oak  with  bent  rocH<  r 
nuners.  Handsome  golden  finish.  Foore.i  y 


but  stroagsprings  in  tbe  seat,  aupported  on 

b»ds.    Upholstered  io   iraitati 
Spanish  brown  leatb 


ppod  L 

outl40lbs. 

Balance  $3.M  every  CO  day*. 


.<. 


eeated. 
consisai 
plates 
chips 


SI-PiCCB  nSlbU 

Dinner 

Set  ^ssr 

RoseBerder   WtthiMltSS 
Dealga  Sliape 

Pay  Nothlns  Till  60 
Days— A  Yaarto  Pay 

This  beautifal  SI-pie«e 
Dinner  Set  sent  absolutely 
at  our  riak— to  use  on  80 
days'  approval,  with ''a 
year  to  pay  if  pleased. 
Nothingtopay  UllOOdays. 
This  is  tbe  very  popolar 
gold  rooa  border  set  in 
exclMive  Martha  Washing- 
ton shape.  Materials  are 
very  datable.  higUy  grtased 
and  flred;  decoration  being 
placed  on  each  pieee  before 
the  final    glaslng 


atsel  bands.  Upbolstsred  io  iraitati  on 
Spanish  brown  leatber,  very  handsome  hr.>] 
doraMe.  Height  of  seat  from  floor  16  ir 
Depth  of  seat  ISJIin. -width  l»  In.  Wi<!t  > 
over  aO  S7H  in.  Shpg.  weight  aboot  86  lb 
Shipped  Lrom  Chicago  warenoose  or  factor, 
la  western  New  YotIc  State. 

Order  hr No.  74TMA1.  Price $«.M.  Pay 
•etklngtUMtdays.    Thenoniy  Si  I9. 

BalancaSIK 

•very  €0 

day 


^  In  3. 

Urm  of  1  meat  platter.  IIM  in.:  1  meat  platter,  10'in.:<  soup  plates,  fH  ln.:'»lanch  |4ates,  7ln.;6  dinner 

1.9  in.:  1  large  salad  dish, » in.:  1  small  salad  dish,  7H  in.  f«  fniit  plstaa  6K  in.;  6  enps;  6  Saoccn; »  batter 

,  sa  in.]  I  covered  sugar  bowl  IS  pieces);  1  eresoMr;  I  Mn.  eovsred  vegetable  dish  (2  pieces).    We 

....  ^a T7r    «Lf^   ,  ^ — .. — Shpg.  wt.  aboot  40  lbs. 

every  SB  deye. 


Corraet  number  of  p.^ces  to  eoostitate  a  complete  servfes  for  6  persons.    There  are  il  piee 
rrr^. .  .      fj^  ,„  .-jgnch  pUtes,  7  hi.; 

ite  "" 

gnaraatee  aa'fs delivery. earafaRy  Dashed.    Shipped  fMmoiir  Chtosgo Warsheose.^ Rim 
Otdee  by  Ne  SUTMA7.  Price  fi^sTKy  nothing  tlH  CO  daya.  Then  only  tl.St.  Bal.  IT. 


r  bowl  IS  pieces); 
ulfarpaslCsd.   Ship 


Majestic  Engines 

A  V^M"  in  Paw  Before  you  boy  an  engine  rl  t 
n  rvfll  Ui  raj  thefactoabootthewonderful 
Majeetic,— the  engine  that  gives  you  full  soliJ 
horse  power  at  least  coat  for  fuel.  All  eizes  from 
2  to  14  h.  p.    Send  today  for  y^.^^  g^^j^ 

'^'''''^S^SJ*  filled  with  ju»t 
the    facts    yo'i 


handy    step 

saver.     Every 

thing  right  near 

at  hand.    Sent 

OQ  SO  days'  ap> 

proval.  Year  to 

My  if  satisflsd. 

Baaily  moved  oa 

-  caster*  withoot 

scratching  the  floor. 

Height  62  in.  Base* 

wood  top  26x42  ta. 

Bread  ami  coke  box 

nallHxS   in     with 

tin  sliding  lid. 

Linen  drawsr 

20ximx3    hi. 

Disappearing 

ading  board. 


knei       _ 

Cabinet 


has 


one  tilting  rs« 
movable  lloor 


Jy  famished  with  eopesr  trfi 
I  and  in  beaotifal  gplden  oak  gwasc 


bin,  with  sift- 
er. Hr  sample 
Capacity.  One 
8-lb.     pali-oot 
sugarbin.  Two 
soudl  drawers. 
Boemv    ebfaia 
closet  witbshslf. 
trimmed  nsrd- 
Has  bread 


ileoli  _  _ 

er  with  ventilating  sliding  lid;  cutlery  drawer  and 
rack  on  inside  of  lower  coBMard  door.    Shipped 


akatkef 

far  sssM- 
pspsrs. 

Biaeszintt. 
etc.. is 
hiMcs  is 
tset  rest 
Caewiia 
■esutital 
GsWes  Osk 
Fisitli 

Mtissf 


MS  SS  SMVSg 

satstsiiM 

•hssssi 

iSMt 


Press  the  button  on  the  right 
arm  and  beck  autometlcally 
adjusu  itself  te  the  position 
that  best  suits  you.  No 
matter  bow  heavy  yoa 
are.  yoa  cv)  lean  beck 
with  your  full  weight 
with   perfect  safety. 
Foot  reet  Is  oetof  sight 
when  not  In  use  and  in 
foot  rest   Is   hidden 
basket  for  newspapers, 
matfazinee.  etc.  Uphol- 
stered  in   imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather; 
8  springs   in   back,   6 
springs  in  seat,  offer- 
ing maximum    degree 
of  strength  and  com- 
fort.   Frame  28  inches 
high;  29^  inehes  wkie; 
26H  ionbM  desp4iaft- 
side   lawssei smentsj. 
Seat  is  20iiK20H  inokes. 
Length  reeliniag  4S>i  i&-        " 
chess  with  foot  feateatcnded 
64Vhiches.   Golden  oak^nish,  fihSped  fram 
_    oerChieagowarehooso.Shipi^wdghtabMtWlba. 

Order  by  No.SaTMA8.     rrloe^J«r>ayN^«M*ta 

mi  •»  Day*.    Then  glJS.    Balanee  Wst  Bvanr  M  Da; 


Pay 

Nothino 

Till  80 

Days 

Year 

to  Pay 


'\ 


%lx— 


Capacity 

37S  As. 

saa  As. 

TfOlbs. 
ItaOlbt. 


^■^; 


*^ 


Ivi:^ 


I^BB^^^^^^^^i^BB  Send  lihe  Couoon 
MUM  day*.  Then  only  $3.38.  B«l.$3.30*«*ryS0day*.         ^^^^""WM       WHM^^     ^m^^mw  wm  IfW^i^  mm 

XlttA     U^ea4iBM4ftM  ^^W       40M La  Salle  ttr««t    ■ 
1116     naninail     UOa     Oapt.  1441  CHIeaso 

Send  me  merchandise  marked  X,  it  being  andevstood  that  I  am  to  have  the  eseef  it  for  10  days 
and  if  foranyreaaon,  I  do  not  want  to  keep  It.  I  can  return  it  ^  the  end  of  tlwt  time  Sad  roe  wW  Day 
freight  both  ways.    If  I  keep  H.  I  am  to  make  first  paymeas  40  daya  after  arrival.    BalaneekBBve 


I 


eqoal  amoonts  every  00  days. 


r-|  l-Unit  StMl  Bed 
LJ        No.  166TMA8 

r-1  7-tneee  library  Set 
U        No.  I10TMA8 

r-|  Upholstered  Boeker 
U        No.  74TMAS 

r-1  61-Pfeee  Dinner  Set 
LJ        No.  82STMA7 

r-i  Hot-Blast  Heater 
LJ        No.  887TMAK 

n  Information  Aboat 
LJ  Majeetic  Engines 

n  Kitchen  Cabinet 
LJ        No.  S7rrMA4 

D  "ns'o.^a^ 

r~l  Information  Aboat 
LJ  Majestic  Separatoia 

Name. 


I 
I 
I 

I 
I 


Send  no  money— only  the  ooopoa— for  anything 
foit  want.^  Yoa  have  a, full  year  to  aey  without 

otfei 
as  these.  Look  over  theee  bargains.    Select  what  yeo 
use  your  eredit  with  Hsirtman. 

Hartman' 


_  Intereat.  No  big  payment  at  amr  ttBseTYoa  know 

that  only  highest  quality  merchandiae  could  be  offered  on  such 


want    to    have 
about  power  <  r 
the  farm.     AI^-  > 
full  description  of 
the  Majestic    P<i* 
card  brings  this  b<><  V 
fre»' 


Majestic 
Separators 

A  Year  to  Pmy 

Accept  our  10  day*'  ''''' 
trial  offer  on  the  Majt.^ 
tio  Cream  separator  and 
eee  for  yourself  how  i' 
will  add  to  your  dairy  r' 
fits.   Thousands  of  farnx-t  - 
testify  for  It.    4  sizes,  i 
lbs..  600  lbs.,  760  lbs..  10< 
Ibe.    Send  for 

Free  Beek 

and  get  valuable  poin  t ' 

on   how   to  make 

more  money  ou  I 

of   your  milk 

Also     prices 

d  easy 

irms.    A 

teanl 

brinR* 

the 

book. 


s  Big  E'DE' 

Bargain.  Book  ■   ImEa 

Ton  oertainhr  need  this  great  new  book.    Just  ou 
with  aU  the  tatost  Home  Famishing  bargains 
direct  to  yoa  with  a  year  to  pay.    Pay  nothing  till  60 

We  know  we  are  Justified  in  saying  that   this 
Hartman  Bargain  Book  is  the  finest  ever  published, 
rately  illustratee  everything.  You  should  see  this  catalog,  with" 
its  hundreds  of  pages  showing  carpets,  rugs,^  dishee,  furniture, 


etc..  soooe  in  bsebtlfnl  colors, 


'Sgeei 
itiful  ( 


Silverware  Jewelry  .JMoeka.  Wa 
I,  Kit  '        —  ■  •     - 


ing  carpeta,  rugs.  ,...v».,  , 
.    Soparb  l>argains  In  Purniture, 


MaarMt  Bkipytog  Point , 

D  Send  me  Hartman's  Bargain  BoolcFRE£j 


l>arBmi 
I,  Cartaina.Talking  Maehinea 
Maehioea,  Kitehon  Cabineta,  lee  Boicea,  Kitchen  Utensils.  Wss 
ehines.  Baby  Carriages,  Vai  nisa  Clsaasri,    essrythiag  needed  in  .„^   .. 
-and  all  on  the  eaaleat  QreditTsissa.    Select  from  its  thoosaada  of  bar 
gains  now.    Ask  far  it  by  cheeking  Z  on  eonpon.  or  write  a  poet  card. 
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Lessons  in  Farm  Management  from  a  County  Survey 


RAPID  proflrreeB  is  being  made  in  the  development 
of  a  comparatively  new  science  called  farm  man- 
agement. This  term  is  not  used  by  scientists  In 
quite  the  same  sense  as  the  term  is  used  by  farmers. 
What  farmers  call  management,  scientists  call  opera- 
tion. The  term  farm  management  covers  the 
study  of: 

(1)  The  relative  desirability  of  farming  compared 
vith  other  occupations;  (2)  the  relative  advantages 
of  one  location  over  others  for  any  given  type  of 
farming;  (3)  the  purchasing  or  renting,  organizing 
and  equipping  of  the  farm,  and  (4)  farm  operation, 
or  running  the  farm,  which  Includes  such  things  aa 
growing  crops,  care  and  management  of  animals,  etc. 

The  first  topic  is  sometimes  called  vocational  guid- 
ance, and   is  something  ^ich   fathers  and  mothers 
Bhould  be  interested  in.     In  some  of  our  high  schools 
we  have  a  study  called  the  study  of  occupations.     In 
a  recent  national  government  bulletin  the  statement 
is  made  that  there  is  no  other  national  loss  that  sur- 
passes the  loss  from  not  being  able  to  get  boys  into 
the      right      occupations. 
"Round  people  in  square 
holes  and   square   people 
in  round  holes  is  still  all 
too  common."     But  there 
are     many     things     that 
must    be    considered     in 
order  too  determine  what 
is    the    best    occupation, 
and  hence  we  lacic  space 
to  discuss  the  topic  here. 
But  the  scieace  of  voca- 
tional guidance  has  much 
of  promise  in  it  for  the 
pood  of  the  Iwys  and  the 
girls     who     must     select 
from    the    many    occupa- 
tions    in     this     complex 
^orld  of  ours. 

One    thing    which    has 

wn  revealed  by  our 
studies  in  farm  manage- 
'^'^nt  is  that  the  average 
fctrmer  Is  not  so  we^ 
I'Hid  aa  is  the  average 
doctor,  lawyer  or  manu- 
facturer. • 

A  survey  of  Chester  county,  Penna..  was  made  by 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  at  Washingrton  and 
I)<i))li8hed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
^'o-  341.  Avondale  was  taken  as  the  center,  because 
iUf  town  is  weil  located  near  the  center  of  a  typical 
dairy  region.  The  survey  was  started  al>out  ten  years 
&S0,  and  covered  a  period  of  about  five  years.  It 
shows  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  there 
1«  more  to  be*  made  in  dairying  in  Chester  county 
<han  in  other  places  In  the  United  States.  That  is, 
a  labor  income  of  about  $650  for  the  average  farmer 
>>^  higher  than  the  average  farmer  gets  in  other  states. 
B.v  labor  Income  we  mean  what  a  man  has  left  after 
Paying  expenaea  and  Interest.  The  average  labor 
income  of  owner  farms  in  Iowa  was  $291 ;  in  Indiana, 
'310,  and  in  Illinois,  $622.  The  average  labor  income 
for  tenant  farms  was,  in  Towa.  $716 ;  in  Indiana.  $755, 
^"d  in  Illinois,  $1139.  One  reason  why  owners  make 
less  than  renters  is  that  owners  frequently  are  old 
^en,  farming  very  small  places,  and  they  bring  down 
the  averace  labor  income.    And,  asain,  the  city  man 


By  AI^THUR  D.  CROMWELL 

on  the  "folly  farm"  is  very  apt  to  be  an  owner  who 
is  losing  heavily  and  helps  to  bring  down  the  average. 

The  Chester  county  survey  also  helped  to  prove  the 
statement  often  made  that  the  larger  the  farm,  the 
larger  the  profits.  For  instance,  on  54  farms  from 
13  to  40  acres  in  size  the  average  labor  income  was 
$240,  and  on  60  farms  from  61  to  80  acres  in  size  the 
average  labor  income  was  1730,  while  on  61  farms 
from  121  to  160  acres  in  size  the  average  labor 
income  was  $1094.  But  there  were  exceptions,  and 
hence  the  farmers  themselves  proved  to  us  that 
a  man  may  make  a  good  income  on  a  small  farm. 
The  first  farmer  found  who  had  an  income  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  give  him  |2000,  after  paying  interest 
and  expenses,  was  on  an  80-acre  farm,  and  the  first 
with  a  clear  profit  of  $3000  was  farming  120  acres. 

The  same  diagram  used  for  the  size  of  the  farm 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  larger  the 
business,  the  larger  the  profits  or  labor  income.    This 


Uv—toeh  on  thm  Chm»i*r  County  farnuiha*  boon  tho  making  of  thorn  ma  tottifiod  by  this  oa«  at  Avondalo 

Is  something  that  many  farmers  and  small  business 
men  have  yet  to  learn.  A  small  profit  on  many  things 
gives  a  larg  r  net  yearly  profit  than  a  large  profit  on 
a  few  things.  This  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
big  department  stores,  and  this  key  has  made  many 
big  business  men  rich.  The  larger  the  farm  income, 
that  is.  the  larger  the  business,  the  larger  the  profits, 
other  things  being  equal. 

But  there  is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  different 
things  that  a  farmer  should  try  to  do.  The  different 
things  which  a  farmer  tries  to  make  money  on  we 
call  farm  enterprises.  For  example,  one  farm  enter- 
prise might  be  milk;  another,  poultry;  another,  hay, 
pigs,  potatoes,  grain,  etc.  Experience  has  shown  that 
about  five  different  enterprises  are  all  that  the  average 
man  can  attend  to  so  as  to  make  a  profit.  Also  the 
larger  the  farm  and  the  larger  the  number  of  enter- 
prises up  to  at  least  five,  the  larger  the  labor  income 
will  be,  and  the  larger  the  yields  per  acre,  the  larger 
the  labor  Income  or  net  profit.  And  yet  with  yields, 
aa  '%ith  enterprises,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  if 


a  man  goes  he  reduces  his  profits.  About  40  percent 
above  the  average  scorns  to  be  the  limit  of  profitable 
production.  That  is,  if  the  average  yield  of  corn  in 
the  district  is  56  bushels  per  acre,  then  the  farmers 
who  get  40  percent  more  than  that,  or  al>out  70 
bushels  per  acre,  are  the  farmers  who  make  the  most 
money  on  corn.  If  the  average  yield  of  oats  is  40 
bushels  per  acre,  the  most  paying  yields  are  at>out 
56  bushels.  If  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  is  100 
bushels,  profitable  yields  are  140  bushels  per  acra 
Farmers  understand  that  too  large  yields  require  too 
much  fertilizer  and  too  much  labor,  and  that  small 
yields  do  not  return  enough  for  land,  labor  and 
capital. 

This  same  law  applies  to  the  amount  of  milk  given 
per  cow.  These  are  pre-war  figures,  but  the  survey 
revealed  the  fact  that  farmers  with  cows  averaging 
150  per  cow,  the  larger  the  number  of  cows,  tbe  less 
the  man  made,  after  expenses  and  interest  were 
deducted.  A  cow  must  give  about  6000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  in  order  to  make  her  a  paying  proposition. 

Facts    revealed    by    the 
survey  go  to   prove  that 
"the      National      Depar^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and 
the    agricultural    colleges 
are  as   much    in    need  of 
the     knowledge     of     the 
farmer  as  the  farmer   is 
In    need    of   the   informa- 
tion   of    the    specialists." 
The   claim    Is    frcH]iiently 
made    that     the    experi- 
ment  station   results  are 
the  only  accurate  results, 
and      yet      the      survey, 
started  in  Chester  county 
and  carried  on   in   many 
other  places,  proved  that 
by  using  the  results  from 
20,000    farmers    there    is 
an   error  of   less   than    1 
percent.      This   is   to  say 
that  farmers  know  their 
own   business  as  well  aa 
town  business  men  know 
theirs.    But  until  recently 
we  did   not   get  accurate 
answers  from  the  farmers,  l)ecause  we  did  not  know 
how  to  ask  farmers  questions.     The  farmer  does  not 
carry  inforAatioo  in  his  head  in  quite  the  same  way 
that  the  statistician  does,  but  he  has  the  informaticm 
and  carries  it  in  his  own  way.     For  example,  if  we 
ask  how  long  it  takes  to  plow  a  certain   field   or  to 
harrow  or  cultivate  it.  he  tells  us  accurately,  but  if 
we  ask  him  how  much  he  plows  per  hour  or  how 
many  acres  he  averages  per  day.  he  cannot  tell  ua 
very  readily.     By  averaging  results  from  the  Chester 
coanty  survey,  we  believe  that  the  average  acre  of 
potatoes  requires  96  hours  of  man  labor:  the  average 
acre  of  com,  70  hours;  wheat  or  oats,  20  hours,  and 
alfalfa  or  other  hay,   about   20   hours   per  acre  for 
man  labor. 

The  survey  revealed  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
little  change  In  farming  or  in  rotations  for  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  old  and  standard  rotation  is:  First 
year,  corn;  second  year,  com,  potatoes  or  oats;  third 
year,  wheat;  fourth  and  fifth  years,  timothy  and 
clover.     But  the  money-making  farmers  practice  the 
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following   rotation:     First  and  second   years,   com;        r)   rP-^Q /%4. A^*.o    Qotr^    f\    UrkfO^o  **^®  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^'  **"'  *°  °^*^®  °'  *^  *"  ^*^® 

third  year,  annual  hay  crop  or  potatoes;;  fourth  year,       Z     J.  laClOlS    OaVC    U    nOrbCb  little  12-24  three-wheel  tractor  did  almost  a  perfect, 

wheat;    fifth    and   sixth   years,    timothy   and   clover.  C.E.  hollow  ay  job.     Pulling  two  plows  cutting  12  Inches  and  going 

A  more  profitable  rotation  for  those  who  tan  grow  npHIS  spring  we  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  either  7    inches  deep,   we  turned   under   six  acres   In  ten 

alfalfa   is:     first,   second    and   third   years,   alfalfa;       A     getting  new  horses  or  tractors  to*  do  our  work,  hours'    We  could  not  plow  deeper,  because  only  horsi^ 

fourth  and  fifth  years,  corn;    sixth  year,  wheat  or  If  we  bought  the  horses,  It  meant  we  must  have  the  had  been  used  before,  and  we  did  not  like  to  turn 

potatoes.  men  to  handle  them,  and,  situated  as  our  farm  is,  up  too  much  subsoil. 

There  are  many  adVantteges  for  this  six-year  alfalfa  partly    in    Philadelphia   and   partly    in    Montgomery        We  find  that  crops  do  not  grow  so  well  when  too 

rotation.     Alfalfa   stores   rich   reserves   of  nitrogen.  «ounty,  we  could  foresee  that  the  help  question  would  much  subsoil  is  mixed  with  good  top  soil.    For  all  the 

It  roots  deep,  and  hence  recovers  potash  and  phos-  be  a  serious  one,  on  accomnt  of  the  great  demand  for  plowing   spoken    of   wo   used   three   bottoms,   takfcig 

phorus  that  have  heen  leached  below  where  the  regu-  men  in  the  war  industries.    Then,  too,  we  considered  one  oft  only  when  using  it  on  very  steep  grades.    Wo 

lar    farm    crops    ordinarily    feed.      By    cutting    the  the  fact  that  it  would  require  the  product  of  approxi-  could  have  used  three  plows  even  under  these  condl. 

alfalfa  three  times  each  season  for  three  years  we  mately  five  acres  to  keep  each  horse,  and  in  these  tions,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  the  less  i 

get  rid  of  weeds  that  trouble  those  who  practice  the  days,   when   thousands   of   humans  are   begging  for  overloaded  a  motor  of  any  kind,  the  longer  it  would 

older  rotations.     By  following  alfalfa  for  two  years  food,  we  would  rather  feed  them  than  horses,  aside  last  me  and  the  lower  would  be  my  upkeep, 

with  corn,  which  Is  a  cultivated  crop,  we  get  rfd  of  from  the  fact  that  it^  might  be  more  profitable  for  us.        For  lubricating  oil  and  fuel   (kerosene)  it  cost  us 

certain  insects  and  weeds  that  bother  the  hay  crops.        After  taking  into   account  all   things,   we   finally  about  50  cents  an  acre.  • 

And,  again,  alfalfa  pays  most  per  acre,  and  corn  next,  decided  to  purchase  two  tractors,  one  built  to  do  the        When  it  came  to  harrowing  we  did  different  than 

hence  we  increase  the  income  per  acre.    Since  alfalfa  plowing,  hauling  and  heavy  work,  and  a  smaller  one  we  did  In  the  spring,  as  shown  In  the  illustration, 

is  seeded  In  August,  this  rotation  does  not  require  so  to  do  the  cultivating,  assist  in  grain  cutting  and  do  We  botight  a  new  gang  of  cutaway  disks  to  add  to  the 


much  work  in  the  spring,  but  helps 
to  distribute  it  over  a  longer  summer. 
The  wheat  is  also  sown  In  the  fall, 
and  the  corn  is  more  easily  kept  clean, 
and  hence  there  is  time  t6  harvest  the 
alfalfa  hay.  One-half  of  the  corn  is 
best  cut  aitd  put  into  the  silo,  and  then 
that  ground  seeded  to  wheat.  The 
wheat  ground  should  not  be  plowed 
for  alfalfa,  but  disked,  covered  with 
about  seven  to  nine  tons  of  manure 
per  acre,  limed  and  seeded  with  Inocu- 
lated Northern-grown  seed  that  has 
been  well  cleaned. 

The  aims  of  the  Chester  county 
survey  were:  (1)  To  work  out  a 
method  of  surveying  regional  farm 
management  problems;  (2)  to  discover 
fundamental  principles  of  farm  man- 
agement,  and  (3)  to  work  out  applica- 
tions of  these  principles  to  the  farms 
of  a  definite  place  or  region.  It  was 
made  about  the  time  that  the  farm 
bureaus  were  started,  and  it  was  the 
hopes  of  many  that  the  agents  for  the 
farm  bureaus  would  be  selected  be- 
cause they  were  men  with  the  farm 
management  point  of  view.  There  is 
a  fundamental  difference  in  the  mental 
'  attitude  of  a  man  who  tries  to  help  a 
farmer  to  make  more  money  and  a 
man  who  tries  to  get  a  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  that  city  people  may  have 
more  to  eat«  There  are  some  of  us 
who  hope  that  we  can  swing  all  of 
our  teaching  of  agriculture  to  this 
farm  management  point  of  view.  The 
average  farmer  is  not  primarily  in- 
tertsted  in  increased  production.  He 
is  interested  in  making  more  money. 
This  should  be  so,  for  the  average 
farmer  has  a  small  enough  Income. 

The  survey  leads  us  to  believe  that 
when  the  things  and  conditions  affect- 
ing profitable  farming  remain  about 
the  same  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  farmers'  practices  tend  to  become 
about  what  they  should  be  for  most 
profit  per  man,  but  when  conditions 
change,  then  farming  must  change  to 
meet  new  conditions.  There  Is  a  cer- 
tain way  of  dividing  the  acreage  given 
to    different    crops,    or    the   time   and 
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Plowing,  Harvtting  and  Harrowing  arm  only  a  fow  ofth*  ««««  found  for  a  tractor 


gang  of  smooth  disks  we  had  bought 
second  hand,  and  then  rigged  the  two 
harrows  side  by  side  Instead  of  tan< 
dem.  This  enabled  us  to  cover  12 
feet  of  ground  with  only  24  disk  har- 
rows at  the  rate  of  10  acres  In  four 
hours.  We  could  set  them  so  as  to 
cut  deep,  and  once  over  with  the  48 
disks  was  equal  to  five  or  six  harrow- 
ings  with  a  light  two-horse  implement. 

With  our  lighter  tractor  we  had  no 
difficulty  cultivating  the  corn  two  rows 
at  a  time ;  of  course,  it  must  have  been 
planted  with  a  two-row  drill  in  order 
to  do  this,  and  then  cultivate  the  two 
rows  which  were  drilled  together.  In 
this  way  the  same  bends  and  irregu- 
larities are  in  each  row  and  no  corn 
is  torn  out.  We  had  no  more  difficulty 
in  turning  the  tractor  at  the  ends  than 
we  used  to  have  with  two  horses,  and 
found  it  did  not  break  down  any  more 
corn.  We  took  the  gangs  oft  this 
machine  and  used  it  to  pull  our  small 
binder.  It  worked  so  satisfactorily 
that  our  new  help  had  no  difficulty  in 
operating  it. 

We  find  it  Is  with  the  help  question 
that  the  tractors  have  pleased  us  most. 
Other  years  we  have  kept  eight  horses 
and  three  teamsters  besides  myself  and 
extra  day  hands.  This  year,  howevor, 
we  have  only  two  horses  and  had  one 
man  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  For 
extra  help  we  had  two  high  school 
boys,  and  to  help  with  the  wheat  we 
got  young  women  from  a  nearby  unit 
of  the  Women's  Land  Army.  At 
threshing  time  we  had  ten  of  these 
girls,  and  I  would  not  be  fair  to  thera 
if  I  neglected  to  say  what  good  work 
they  did.  We  have  been  able  also  to 
spend  more  time  in  the  fields  working, 
since  we  had  practically  no  bam  work 
to  do,  and  this  fact  alone  was  no 
small  item. 

We  have  proved  to  our  satisfaction 
that  tractors  are  practical  for  a  great 
many  uses,  and  not  merely  for  plo\v- 
Ing,  as  many  consider  them.  As  ^  • 
have  electric  power  for  belt  work,  ^ 
did  not  use  the  tractor  in  this  way, 
but  I  have  friends  who  have  used  the 


capital  spent  on  certain  enterprises,  which  give  the    the  lighter  work.    Now,  after  one  season's  work  with  tractor  for  many,  many  kinds  of  power  work.    With 

largest  profits,  but  of  this  we  hope  to  write  in  another     them,  we  can  report  that  they  have  come  fully  up  a  little  care  continuously,   rather  than   a   lot  after 

article.                                                                                         to  our  expectations.     Here  are  some  of  the  things  something  goes  wrong,  it  appears  that  our  tractors 

,                                      .                               we  did   with   them:     Plowed   and   fitted  the  ground  ought  to  last  a  long  time.     I  have  only  had  to  call 

Moving  Food  by  Freight                       for  36  acres  of  corn  and  18  acres  of  alfalfa;  harvested  In  the  expert  repairman  on  one  occasion,  and  would 

CONSIDERABLE  light  is  thrown  on  food  market-     40  acres  of  wheat;   cultivated  the  36  acres  of  corn;  not  have  had  to  do  so  then  only  that  I  did  not  have 

Ing  problems  by  Inveetlgatlons  Just  completed  by     hauled  out  all  the  manure  from  20  cows,  heifers  and  the  time  to  do  it  myself, 

the  Food  Administration,  which  show  that  from  10     2  horses,  and  hauled  three-ton  loads  from  the  station  I    always   keep  my   tractors   covered   with   canvas 

to  the  farm  up  a  grade  which  would  have  stuck  four  when  they  have  to  stay  out  over  night,  but  whenever 

horsee.      When   the   hauling   had   to   be   done   it   so  possible  I  run  them  to  the  shed  where  I  keep  them 

happened  that  the  two  horses  we  had  kept  were  laid  permanently.     I  should  say  the  cause  of  my  success 

up — one  foundered  and  one  with  sore  shoulders — so  with  tractors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to 

latest  records)  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  flour  and  live     we  were  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  tractor  to  take  good  care  of  them,  realizing  that  they  did  not 

stock.    These  main  classifications  comprise  more  than     do  the  work.  need  as  much  care  as  I  would  have  to  spend  If  I  kept 

two-thirds  of  all  rail  food  and  feed  shipments.     Food         Now  wo  are  preparing  50  acres  of  ground  for  wheat,  the  same  number  of  horses  to  replace  their  work.    I 

materials    derived    from   animals   are,   measured   by     and  to  look  at  the  field  you  would  not  call  It  Ideal  believe  that  a  farmer  buying  a  tractor  should  arrange 

freight  tonnage,  only  about  one-fifth  as  great  as  those    tractor   ground.      By   removing   two  fence  lines  we  to  keep  It  going  Just  as  much  as  he  can,  and  it  will 

derived     from     plants.       The     Investigation     shows,     made  one  30-acre  field  with  two  hollows  and  three  surprise  him  after  he  has  had  It  awhile  how  many 

further,  that  the  average  length  of  haul  of  food  com-     hills.     That  makes  two  hills  to  climb  and  two  to  go  things  it  can  do  for  him. 

modities  is  about  the  same  as  other  commodities.          down  every  trip  across,  and,  besides  that,  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 


to  15  percent  of  the  total  railroad  freight  In  this 
country  is  food  or  feeding  stuffs.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts, which  make  up  the  bulk  of  food  and  feed  ship- 
ments by  rail,  are  (in  order  of  importance,  based  on 
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Our  Pocket  Still  Holds  Plenty 

BKFORE  our  next  issue  reaches  you  we  will  be  In 
.        the  midst  of  our  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
How  much  we  will  be  called  upon  to  raise  we  do 
not  yet  know,  except  that  it  will  be  more  than  any 
of  the  three  previous  issues.     However  much  it  will 
be,  we  are  all  sure  the  full  amount  will  be  raised. 
We  have  plenty  of  evidence  now  of  what  use  has  been 
made  of  money  already  loaned  to  the  government  for 
the  tarrying  on  of  the  war.     When  we  read  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  in  France 
and  what  is  being  done  at  home  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  well   cared   for,   our   hearts   swell   so   with 
pride  that  we  cannot  help  opening  our  purse.     Lloyd 
Georgi'.  the  famous  English  statesman,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  predicted  that  it  would  be  the  nation 
Ithat  could  furnish  the  last  few  hundred  millions  of 
jdollar.s  that  would  win.     When  we  consider  our  total 
lestiniated    resources   of   about    $250,000,000,000    with 
Germany's  estimated  wealth  before  the  war  of  only 
I80.ooo.ooo.000   It   is   evident   that   we   have   not   yet 
begun  to  feel  the  burden  under  which  they  find  them- 
UelvcK.     Including  the   Third   Liberty   Loan  our  na- 
tional debt  is  only  about  $12,000,000.000— small  Indeed 
Jwhen  eompared  to  our  estimated  annual  earnings  of 
jabont  |.")0,000,000,000. 

Som.^  of  the  great  national  benefits  being  derived 
jfrom   the  Liberty   Loans  are   the   saving  and   bond- 
|buyinK  habit  which  they  are  forcing  on  us.     A  little 
^ver  a  year  ago  there  were  only  300,000  United  SUtes 
|l)ond holders.     At  the  end   of  the  last  Liberty  Issue 
there  were  nearly  25,000,000  people  holding  the  bonds 
|of  this  country.    The  effect  which  this  will  have  after 
Ithe  war  Is  Incalculable.     The  Fourth  Liberty   Loan 
pmpaign  will  begin  Saturday,  September  28th,  and 
t:l08e  October  19th,     An  effort  will  be  made  to  per- 
gonal ly  ask  everyone  to  contribute  according  to  their 
lability.     Some   people,    for   various   causes,    will   be 
pissed  in  the  canvass,  but  no  one  who  can  buy  bonds 
^honld  fall  to  do  so  because  he  has  not  been  asked, 
^e  heard  recently  of  a  man  who  bought,  after  sollc- 
Jtatlcn,  11000  worth  of  the  Third  Loan,  but  he  had 
'^"Pht  none  of  the  Second,  because  he  had  not  been 
l^'^kcd. 

Working  for  an  "Accredited  "  Nation 

I  ^  R  yearly  financial  loss  -from  tuberculosis  of  live 

stock,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 

[_[>■•  '8  I25.000JDOO.    It  Is  something  worth  saving,  you 

list  admit,  and  science  tells  us,  and  points  to  proof, 

'"it  this  disease  can  be  eradicated  from  our  herds. 

n  fart,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washlng- 

,.°"'   through    Its   Bureau    of    Aplmal    Industry,   has 

Rted  over  lOOO  herds  which  after  testing  are  appar- 

'>'  free  from  tuberculosis.     The  bureau  has  been 

^aged  In  this  eradication  work  for  ten  years,  and 


systematic  campaigns  In  connection  with  the  state 
live  stock  officials  are  now  being  conducted  In  nearly 
every  state  In  the  Union.  Early  federal  work  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  thorough  work  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  a 
few  other  states  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
herds  now  on  the  accredited  list.  .Universal  s«c- 
cess,  however,  cannot  be  hoped  for  without  the  full 
co-operation  of  live  stock  owners.  When  all  cattlemen 
determine  that  their  losses  through  this  disease  have 
to  stop,  the  way  will  be  open  for  a  complete  eradlcar 
tlon  of  tuberculosis.  That  such  a  result  is  possible 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  1910  all  the  cattle,  1701  head, 
in  the  district  were,  tested,  and  nearly  19  percent  of 
them  were  found  to  be  tubercular.  Each  year  since 
then  the  cattle  have  been  teeted,  and  this  year,  that 
is,  ending  June  30th  last,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
animals  were  found  with  the  disease.  With  a  valua- 
tion on  January  1st  of  more  than  four  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  our  cattle  and  swine  represent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  wealth,  and  to  have  them  free 
from  disease  is  a  question  of  national  Importance 

Men  for  the  Men*s  Jobs 

How  farm  labor  will  classify  under  the  new  draft, 
which  Includes  all  men  from  18  to  45  years  of 
age.  Inclusive,  is  a  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  per- 
sons In  the  new  draft  as  are  necessary  not  only  in 
agriculture,  but  In  Industry  and  other  occupations, 
will  be  given  a  deferred  classification.  Each  district 
draft  board  Is  to  have  three  advisers  sit  with  It  to 
present  facts  relative  to  the  supply  of  neo*»ssary 
workers.  Eao4i  county  agent  has  already  received  a 
questionnaire  relative  to  the  labor  needs  of  his  county. 
A  copy  of  this  information  is  to  be  sent  to  the  state 
farm-help  specialist,  and  it  is  possible  that  oppor- 
tunity for  deferred  classification  may  be  had  by 
workers  going  to  a  district  where  they  are  urgently 
needed.  The  object  Is  to  keep  the  necessary  skilled 
help  on  the  farm.  Unskilled  workers  are  regarded 
as  of  more  benefit  In  the  army  than  any  place  else. 
Just  what  Is  a  "skilled  farm  laborer"  Is  something 
which  the  draft  boards  and  the  advisers  will  have  to 
determine.  One  authority  has  defined  such  a  person 
as  "one  who  has  the  strength,  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence to  perform  acceptably  the  ordinary  farm  opera- 
tions of  the  district,  community  or  farm  concerned, 
whether  in  fields,  ranches,  orchards  or  barns." 

One  thing  the  draft  boards  must  consider  Is  the 
abnormal  burden  which  has  been  placed  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  part  which  the  women  and  children 
have  had  to  take.  If  we  need  more  food  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  women  and  children  can 
produce  all  of  It.  They  have  been  doing  their  full 
share — In  some  cases  more  than  their  share— but  It 
Is  not  right  to  overtax  them  when  Industries  less 
essential  are  permitted  to  "carry  on"  practically  "as 
usual." 

Women  and  Tractors  versus  U-Boats 

SINCE  the  great  war  has  caused  radical  changes 
in  practically  all  lines  of  business.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  It  should  have  an  effect  on  agriculture. 
Germany  knew  how  dependent  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  outside  world  for  her  food  supply,  and  thought 
when  she  turned  the  submarines  loose  to  sink  every- 
thing in  sight  that  it  would  only  be  a  short  while 
before  England  was  starved  Into  submission.  Two 
things,  however,  Germany  overlooked — the  English 
women  and  American  tractors.  When  it  first  became 
evident  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one,  England 
began  recruiting  women  for  farm  work.  That  was 
nearly  three  years  ago,  and  today  300,000  women  are 
helping  to  raise  the  biggest  crops  which  the  British 
Isles  have  ever  known.  They  not  only  succeeded  In 
staving  off  a  final  defeat,  but  have  changed,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  the  farming  methods  on  these  Islands. 
Theirs  has  been  a  country  of  many  pastures  and  lots 
of  live  stock.'  Their  33  1-3  percent  Increase  of  staple 
crops  within  three  years  has  been  possible  only  by 
plowing  up  a  great  deal  of  pasture  land.  The  plowing 
was  done  with  American  tractors,  of  which  they  have 
already  Imported  more  than  8000  and  have  orders 
placed  for  nearly  6000  more  as  soon  as  shipping 
room  can  be  obtained.  In  looking  over  an  English 
agricultural  paper  which  comes  to  our  desk.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  points  emphasized 
in  some  of  the  tractor  advertisements  is  that  "a 
woman  can  handle  it." 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  manpower  has  not  been 


depleted  to  the  extent  that  women  do  the  greater 
portion  of  our  farm  work,  but  we  are  short  enough 
of  men  to  appreciate  some  of. the  advantages  of  faria 
tractors.  In  the  Ea'st,  especially,  where  lal>or  is 
shortest  and  markets  the  greatest,  tractors  are  re- 
ceiving special  attention.  The  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  arranged  for  a  three-day 
tractor  demonstration  near  Harrlsburg.  September 
19th,  20th  and  21st,  when  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
twenty  different  machines  will  show  their  abilities 
not  only  In  plowing,  but  for  harrowing,  drilling  and 
belt  work.  Such  an  exhibit  to  anyone  as  yet  unac- 
quainted or  undecided ,  about  tractors  will  be  worth 
a  long  trip. 

Fill  the  Silo  and  Beat  the  Kaiser 

HAVE  you  heard  the  report  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  forbidden  the  use  of  corn  for  silage 
and  that  it  must  remain  on  the  stalk  to  mature?  It 
is  only  another  one  of  those  German  lies,  but  in 
certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  has  become  current 
and  is  causing  a  lot  of  trouble.  Whoever  started  such 
a  story  must  have  known  the  value  of  silage,  other- 
wise what  would  have  been  the  need  of  trying  to 
prevent  Its  being  made?  Corn  meal  as  food  for 
humans  Is  excellent,  and  has  served  this  countr>'  in 
wonderful  stead  when  wheat  was  unavailable,  as 
witness  how  the  South  lived  on  It  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  New  England  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
as  a  food  for  animals  it  does  not  compare  with  silage. 
What  the  world  needs  today  Is  live  stock  and  animal 
products,  and  no  other  farm  crop  will  provide  as 
mueh  food  for  animals  as  an  acre  of  corn  put  Into 
the  silo.  On  many  farms  the  silos  have  already  been 
filled  and  the  ground  prepared  for  wheat,  but  on 
thousands  of  others  the  filling  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  it  Is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do  or  against  a  ruling  made  by  any  department 
of  the  government. 

Keeping  Warmbut  Saving  Coal 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  but  it  appears  that  many  wood-lot  owners 
can  do  that  this  fall  and  winter.  Few  farmers  In 
the  East  are  able  to  turn  to  their  own  use  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  wood  which  their  place  produces 
each  year.  But  woods  growing  for  timl)ei# would 
undoubtedly  be  lietter  If  more  care  was  taken  to 
clean  out  the  dead,  deformed  and  mature  trees  each 
year.  On  account  of  the  abundance  and  relative 
cheapness  of  coal  in  the  past  It  has  not  l>een  profit- 
able to  market  wood  for  fuel  to  any  great  extent. 
Conditions  this  year  have  changed  the  fuel  problem, 
and  It  has  even  been  Intimated  that  In  rural  sections 
where  wood  Is  available,  railroad  delivery  of  coal 
may  be  refused  as  a  war  measure.  Towns  and  cities 
must  use  coal,  because  to  transport  an  equal  fuel 
value  of  wood  would  require  an  unequal  volume  of 
car  capacity.  With  the  present  development  of  motor 
truck  transportation,  whereby  It  Is  possible  to  haul 
at  one  trip  nearly  half  a  freight  car  load,  the  market ' 
for  wood  looks  exceedingly  bright.  There  is  certainly 
a  plenteous  supply  of  wood;  the  only  difficulty  is. 
coupling  supply  and  demand.  For  Instffnce,  the  state 
forester  tells  us  that  the  excess  and  inferior  wood 
now  standing  In  New  Jersey  forests  equals  In  fuel 
value  350,000  tons  of  hard  coal,  or  7000  carloads  of 
50  tons  each.  This,  too.  Is  In  a  state  commonly 
known  and  considered  the  "Garden  State"  of  the 
Union.  The  amounts  standing  In  our  larger  and 
more  wooded  states  can  well  be  compared  to  these 
totals.  It  Is  not  policy,  of  course,  to  strip  any  area 
clean,  but  rather  to  Judiciously  thin  a  stand  of  trees 
so  that  those  which  are  left  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  grow.  It  Is  a  case  of  removing  weeds  and  then 
selling  them  to  good  advantage. 

Father  and  Mother  Both  Help 

WE  have  had  two  "gasless"  Sundays  now,  and 
who  wants  a  better  proof  of  our  unity  and 
determination  to  win  the  war  than  was  shown  by  the 
automobile  owners?  In  the  country  poeslbly  It  was 
not  so  noticeable  as  In  the  cities,  because  emergency 
tripe  were  permitted,  but  In  Philadelphia,  at  least, 
where  other  Sundays  thousands  of  cars  had  passed 
a  given  point,  only  a  few  dozen  found  It  necessary 
to  bum  up  "here"  what  Is  needed  more  "over  there." 
Our  food  regulations  depended  on  the  willingness  and 
patriotism  of  the  wives  and  mothers  for  their  suc- 
cessful carrying  out,  but  our  fuel  regulations  depend 
on  the  husbands  and  fathers.  Safe  now  to  say  both 
sides  of  the  house  have  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  a 
great,  free  people. 
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Harvesting  the  Corn  Crop 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Corn  is  one  of  the  most  extensively 
grown  crops  in  the  United  States,  and 
Its  value  depends  largely  upon  the  way 
it  is  harvested.  Tkere  are  two  products 
to  consider  in  harvesting  the  corn  crop, 
namely,  the  grain  and  the  stover.  The 
quality  of  each  is  much  affected  by  the 
stage  of  maturity  at  which  the  crop  is 
cut.  Experiments  have  shown  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
crop  is  reached  when  the  crop  is  in 
tassel  or  silk.  An  increase  in  dry  weight 
continues  up  to  maturity.  Corn  usually 
should  not  be  cut  before  the  ears  are  well 
glazed.  However,  if  the  crop  can  be  cut 
without  the  loss  of  leaves  or  blades  the 
harvesting  may  he  delayed  somewhat 
later.  In  the  corn-growing  sections  it 
is  often  the  aim  of  the  farmers  to  cut 
when  the  husks  of  the  corn  have  begun 
to  turn  brown.  However,  this  is  not 
always  a  reliable  indication  of  maturity, 
as  the  tendency  of  the  husks  to  dry  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  variety  of  the 
corn  and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Michigan  station  show 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  16  percent 
in  weight  from  the  time  the  corn  w^s 
glazed  and  time  of  maturity.  Not  only 
does  the  total  yield  increase,  but  the 
quality  improves  with  maturity. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  value  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  com  plant.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  the  crop  is  glazed  the  leaves  con- 
stitute 30  percent  of  the  total  dry  mat- 
ter, the  stalks,  26  percent,  and  the  ears, 
44  percent.  The  total  dry  weight  alone 
does  not  give  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  relative  feeding  value  of  the  parts 
of  the  com  plant.  The  leaves  are  very 
high  in  albuminoids,  while  the  stalks  are 
quite  low  in  these  compounds.  Pound 
for  poiuul  the  leaves  are  about  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  stalks.  When  the  corn 
is  cut  fully  ripe  there  is  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  the  total  dry  matter  in  the 
ears.  From  what  has  been  stated  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  best  to  allow  the 
com  to  stand  until  quite  mature  before 
harvesting,  since  the  total  yield  and 
quality  apparently  improve.  However, 
there  are  two  reasons  against  this. 
First,  the  loss  of  leaves  and  the  fact 
that  both  leaves  and  stalks  become  less 
palatable  with  maturity. 

When  the  ears  are  glazed,  the  stage 
4it  which  corn  is  usually  cut  for  silage, 
about  40  percent  of  the  protein  and  20 
percent  of  the  nitrogen  free  extract  are 
In  the  leaves.  Of  the  total  food  value 
of  the  plant  at  this  time  approximately 
30  percent  is  in  the  leaves,  15  percent 
In  the  stalks  and  55  percent  in  the  ear. 
Data  compiled  from  variou»-€xperiments 
■how  that  about  53  percent  of  the  crop 
by  weight  is  ears.  The  ears  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients 
than  does  the  stover,  with  an  average 
of  about  63  percent  in  the  ears  and  37 
percent  in  the  stover. 

Com  is  cut  for  silage  about  ten  days 
before  it  is  ripe.  During  this  period 
there  is  a  considerable  transfer  of  sugars 
and  starch  from  the  stem  and  leaves  to 
the  ear,  so  that  the  fully  matured  crop 
under  normal  conditions  would  contain 
€0  to  70  percent  of  the  digestible  nutri- 
•nts  in  the  ears.  Finally,  corn  should 
be  permitted  to  become  as  fully  mar 
tnred  before  harvesting  as  is  practicable. 
'As  mentioned  above,  two-thirds  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  stover  is  in  the  leaves,  and 
eare  should  be  taken  to  handle  the  crop 
In  such  a  way  as  to  save  these.  In  a 
ftiimid  climate,  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  it  is  often  possible  to 
Ulow  the  corn  to  stand  until  the  ears 
are  well  matured  before  cutting,  but  in 
fry,  windy  sections  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  earlier  In  order  to  save  the  leaves. 


Considerable  corn  in  every  community 
is  cut  too  early  for  best  results.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  com  is 
set  in  small  shocks,  thus  exposing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  to  the 
weather.  The  larger  the  shock,  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  the  crop  is 
damaged  by  contact  with  the  rain.  If  it 
is  found  necessary  to  cut  the  corn  early, 
it  should  be  put  in  small  shocks  tem- 
porarily, and  when  sufficiently  cured, 
two  or  more  shocks  should  be  piit  to- 
gether, so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  pro- 
tection from  the  rain. 

Every  farmer  has  noted  that  stock 
will  eat  the  corn  stover  more  readily 
some  seasons  than  another.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  corn  has  been  cut  at 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  has  not 
been  leached  by  the  fall  rains.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  digestible 
nutrients,  and  therefore  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  make  for  palatability  of  the 
corn  stover,  is  lost  when  the  fodder  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time. 
Stover  is  never  so  good  during  a  rainy 
fall  preceding  the  cutting  of  the  crop, 
as  well  as  after  it  has  been  harvested. 

No  matter  what  methed  is  used  in  cut- 
ting corn,  care  should  be  taken  to  set 
the  shocks  well  at  the  start  to  see  that 
the  stalks  are  evenly  distributed  around 
the  center.  The  next  most  important 
step  is  to  tie  the  shocks  securely  at  the 
proper  height.  If  tied  at  the  proper 
height  a  great  deal  of  the  rain  will  be 
deflected  and  there  will  be  little  or  no 
damage  within  the  shock.  The  necessity 
for  care  in  harvesting  corn  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  growers.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  fully  realize  the  value  of  corn 
stover.  On  the  average  there  is  about 
one  pound  of  stover  produced  for  each 
pound  of  grain.  In  other  words,  a  60- 
bushel  crop  of  ears  which  weighs  4200 
pounds  would  be  accompanied  by  3500 
to  4000  pounds  of  stover.  The  high 
price  of  hay  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
at  this  time  should  cause  every  corn 
grower  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
methods  whereby  this  grain  crop  can  be 
harvested  with  the  least  loss  and  with 
the  highest  quality. 


was  26  percent  more  than  that  from  the 
planting  the  ordinary  way. 

Continued  selection  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  inferior  qualities  that 
appear  even  after  a  small  patch  of  hill- 
selected    potatoes    have    been    started. 


Agricultural  Lime  on  Preferred  List 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  War  Priority  Board 
has  placed  agricultural  lime  in  pre- 
ferred classification  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  supply  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
transportation.  Secretary  Houston  acted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  agri- 
cultural advisory  committee,  which  was 
in  session  recently  in  Washington.  The 
committee  declared  that  production  and 
distribution  of  pulverized  limestone  and 
burned  lime  for  agricultural  purposes 
should  be  declared  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of. food  and  other  war  necessi- 
ties, both  indirectly  through  the  clovers 
and  directly  through  many  staple  crops 
such  as  wheat,  corn  and  cotton. 


Increasing  Next  Year's  Potato  Yield 
Selecting  seed  potatoes  from  hills 
that  have  resisted  disease,  show  no 
weaknesses,  are  true  to  type  and  yield 
high,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticular points  to  be  observed  at  digging 
time,  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Continued  selection  from  high-yielding 
hills  will  make  it  possible  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  a  variety. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  station 
show  that  a  gain  of  55  percent  was 
found  in  the  crop  from  seed  chosen 
from  the  highest  yielding  over  that 
from  the  lowest  yielding  hills.  The 
yield  after  two  years  of  hill  selection 


Protecting  Stored  Grain 
Bean  and  pea  weevils — ^which  annu> 
ally  destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  valuable  food  and  feed  in  the  form 
of  beans,  peas  and  cowpeas  in  storage — 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  advantages 
of  gas  masks.  Those  who  expect  trouble 
from  weevils  can  successfully  kill  them, 
says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  a  gas  attack  Immedi- 
ately after  the  crops  are  harvested. 
Carbon  bisulphide  should  be  used. 
Place  the  seed  in  an  air-tight  container, 
such  as  a  tin  can,  barrel  or  bin,  and 
over  the  top  pour  a  small  amount  of 
the  chemical  (two  to  four  pounds  to 
every  500  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
fumigated),  cover  the  seed  with  burlap 
or  old  blankets,  and  fumigate  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
seed  should  then  remain  in  air-tight 
containers,  and  should  be  inspected 
frequently  to  see  that  the  weevils  do 
not  reappear. 

Methods  of  Burning  Stumps 
A  common  method  of  preparing  a 
stump  for  burning  is  to  dig  two  holee 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stump  to  a 
depth  of  about  thirty  inches.  Oenerally 
connection  is  made  at  the  bottom  of 
these  holes  by  digging  away  the  wall 
of  earth-  between  them.  Any  adhering 
earth  is  scraped  from  the  tap  root,  and 
a  fire  started  in  one  of  the  holes.  If 
the  fire  is  kept  up  it  will  bum  most  of 
the  objectionable  underground  parts  of 
the  stump.  Another  method  successfully 
used  in  the  long-leaf  pine  area  of  the 
South  is  to  dig  a  hole  on  one  side  of  the 
stump,  and  with  a  l^^-inch  or  2-inch 
auger  bore  a  hole  dfagonally  through 
the  stump  from  the  opposite  side  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A  fire  is  then 
started  in  the  excavation,  and  the  auger 
hole  serves  as  a  fine. 

A  method  largely  used  In  the  North- 
west, as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  bore 
a  hole  horizontally  into  the  base  of  the 
stump  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the 
center.  Another  hole  is  started  as  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  stump  as  possible 
and  bored  downward  at  an  angle  until 
it  meets  the  first  boring.  A  fire  is 
started  at  the, interception  by  the  use  of 
oil,  pitch,  coals  or  by  dropping  a  hot 
iron  attached  to  a  wire  into  the  hole. 
After  the  fire  is  started,  brush  is  piled 
about  the  stump. 

A  Chance  to  Compare^ractors 

A  three-day  tractor  demonstration 
will  be  held  on  the  United  States  army 
reservation  at  New  Cumberland,  near 
Harrlsburg,  on  September  19th,  20th  and 
21  st,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department,  and  it  will  be  plowed, 
disked,  rolled  and  seeded  to  wheat  with 
tractors.  Oreat  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  this  demonstration,  and  thou- 
sands of  farmew  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  see  from  twenty  to  thirty  different 
farm  ti'actors  working  under  equal  con- 
ditions. 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with.  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  inter- 
esting book  describing  the  numerous 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm,  Wide  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yurk. — ^Adv. 
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WINTER 
WHEAT 

sown  late  to  escape 
the  Hessian  Fly,  must 
have  the  aid  of  extra- 
ordinary, qulsk-aotliig  ai  i. 
monia  fertilizer  to  insure 
sufficient  root  growth  to 
meet  the  winter  safely.  Let 

BERG'S 
Bone  and  Meat 

be  your  fertilizer  for  this 
purpose.  With  its 

4%  Ammonia 
17%  Photphoric  Acid 

it  has  met  every  test  success- 
fully. No  other  fertilizer  so 
enriches  the  toil  or  improves 
weak,  impoverished  land,  as- 
suring always  a  better  crop 
than  the  year  before. 

THE  BERG  COMPAIVY 

Ettabliihed  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

PHUADELPUA.  PA. 

Dealers  and  Afcnts  wanted  In  un- 
•ccapled  territory. 

€et  onr  proposition  A. 
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Bone  &  Meat 

Fer'tilizer' 

Enriches  tho  soil    Increasos  ths  profits 


You  Don't  Need  Help 

If  jrou  uae  an 

Akron  Corn  Cutter 


Pnce— $SO 

Hold  by  Dealers.  Tell  ua  your  needs  and 
let  ua  belp  solve  your  labor  probleuis. 

Rawlingt  Implement  Company, 

Baltiinor*,  Md. 


Get  Cash 


'  For  Your  Empty  Baft  ^ 

_  Pen't  throw  away  a  winaAm  hmm— 
y»«ir'r«wftllw«««r  Mro«,    rri«MM«i 
lyy.ny  mw.    CmE  la  oa  all  fm  h«v*.  J 
Brt  b«  aur*  jro*  ■•tMr  pricM  b* 


t  la.  WiHa.  I 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO: 
~       iSt.    St.  LMrfa,  Ma 


Sags 


Gat  aVTITTE" 

Facd  Grinding 
ENGINE^ 

An  BiMO,  Statlooary  or  Port- 
able, t  to  tok-P.  CMh. 
PanBoata  or  No  Moaay 
Down,  as  arraacad  for. 


KEROSEME  JootMoaayandalBMl* 

tbaa  balfto  «p«rato«-Boy  Dffaet  JTrotn  ra«t«rr- 
•avatt«1«t*9a00.  Graatanof  aOoDirlaobooki. 
and  lataat  anaino  prlcM,  rilBB.  Writo  today, 
■d.  H.  Wnto.  mr—.,  MITTS  KNOIMB  WORK*. 
SidSOaklaMd  Avaniia,  -^  Kanaaa  CMy.  Wo. 
9949  Bmpira  •uiltfli»(,  nilatililH.  R** 


Sales  Agent 


8  a  wan*  aaa  mdmtw»  ra 
tmn  aoaato.  Tip  W9 
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Smoking  Meat  on  the  Farm 


H.  COLIN 

Practically  all  the  meat  In  the  country 
originates  on  some  of  our  more  than 
G.ooO.OOO  farms,  yet  on  nearly  half  of 
these  no  provision  is  made  for  killing 
the  animals  or  preserving  the  meat  in 
any  way.  This  is  an  economic  waste, 
for  these  farms  use  meat  and  purchase 
11  from  the  butchers  as  needed  instead 
of  slaughtering  and  preserving  the  meat 
at  home.  A  large  waste  might  be  saved 
if  every  farm  had  Us  own  smokehouse 
where  the  meats  might  be  prepared  for 
luso  aud  preserved  for  future  use. 

Curing  by  pickling  and  smoking  has 
been  practiced  for  centuries.  On  the 
luodera  farm  the  work  is  considerably 
bimpllfted  by  the  erection  of  a  concrete 
BinokehouBe,  such  as  the  one  shown  in 
tho  accompanying  illustration.  In  such 
n  house  not  only  may  porlr  products, 
such  as  ham,  bacon  and  sausage,  be 
cured  for  home  use  or  for  sale,  but  beef 
and  fish  may  easily  be  made  into  tasty 
and   palatable  food.     The  same  house 


CAMPBELL 

8  to  10  inches  high,  depending  upon  the 
solidity  of  the  soil.  Above  the  footings 
the  walls  may  be  S  inches  wide,  with 
door  and  other  openings.  As  .much  care 
should  be  taken  in  building  a  smoke- 
house as  in  any  other  reinforced  con- 
crete structure.  In  the  firebox,  where 
exposure  to  the  heat  will  be  the^grcatest, 
added  care  must  be  taken  to  select  hard, 
tough,  durable  sand  and  pebbles,  for 
some  materials,  such  as  most  limestones, 
are  apt  to  crumble  under  the  action  of 
the  continuous  intense  heat.  It  would 
be  better  to  line  the  firebox  with  %-inch 
sheet  steel,  cut  and  formed  to  the  de- 
sired dimensions,  and  this  would  serve 
as  the  inside  form  for  that  part  of  the 
firel)ox.  Although  concrete  is  fireproof, 
it  is  not  intended  for  use  where  ex- 
posed to  constant  and  intense  flame. 

Plenty  of  reinforcements  should  be 
used.  The  vertical  rods  in  the  side  walls 
should  be  long  enough  to  bend  over  into 
the   roof  slab  about  12   to   18   inches. 


M-vy     ^ 


A  monolithie  corermtm  »moh*hou§m  whmn  onem  built  witllatt  indtfinitmly 


uesd  for  meats  Is  adapted  to  smoking 
fish,  the  principal  difference  being  that 
the  fish  are  usually  laid  flat  on  suitable 
scrt'en    trays. 

Conrrote  Is  an  excellent  material  for 
the  farm  smokehouse.  It  Is  fireproof, 
can  tp  made  rat  and  thief  proof,  used  for 
meat  storage,  is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  its  permanent  nature  renders  re- 
pails  practically  unnecessary.  It  pays 
to  hnve  a  first-class  smokehouse  such  as 
shown,  because  the  common  makeshifts 
— I'arrels,  shacks  and  boxes— are  neither 
effirienf,  safe  nor  productive  of  a  good 
quality  of  product.  With  too  small  a 
house,  or  when  the  meat  Is  hung  too 
•ow,  the  meat  becomes  overheated,  the 
fat  iR  tried  out,  the  meat  gets  too  dry, 
and  there  is  the  ever-present  probability 
o»  a  fire  during  the  night  which  will 
destroy  the  season's  supply  of  meat  and 
Possllly  all  the  buildings  on  the  farm. 

Circular  smokehouses  are  preferred  to 
square  ones,  as  the  distribution  of  smoke 
is  niu(h  better  and  erection  by  the  use 
of  Hllo  forms  iseasy.  Having  the  firebox 
entirely  outside  the  house  insures  a 
J'oolor  smoke  and  a  better  regulation  of 
he  fire.  The  down-draft  into  the  fiue 
leading  to  the  center  of  the  smoke 
chamber  reduces  the  draft  somewhat, 
°^»k<ng  a  denser  smokd,  which' Is  the 
°®«lred  result,  and  tends  to  deposit  any 
Paiicles  of  ash  which  might  be  carried 
^^tr  the  fire  back.     Complete   working 

^^  ingg  for  a  circular  smokehouse  may 

"^  obtained  free  from  the  editor  of  this 

Paper. 

foundations  for  a  smokehouse  should 
'an  below  any  poealble  frost  penetrsr 


tlon. 


and  should    rest    upon   a   footing 


^^ui'se  from  12  to  18  IncbM  wide  and 


It  is  well  to  have  six  small  ventilators, 
so  that  one  or  more  may  be  closed  to 
reduce  the  draft  and  to  properly  dis- 
tribute the  smoke  through  the  chamber, 
regardless  o{  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Dimensions  of  the  house  may  XAvy  some- 
what for  local  conditions.  It  Is  best, 
however,  to  have  the  meat  at  least  7  feet 
above  the  floor,  both  to  secure  a  more 
even  smoking  and  to  prevent  too  much 
heat  reaching  the  meat,  as  this  reduces 
the  value  of  the  smoked  product. 

Concrete  smokehouses  may,  of  course, 
be  built  square,  but  the  corners  are  not 
apt  to  get  as  much  smoke  as  the  center, 
and  shiftinfl^  of  the  meat  during  the 
smoking  may  be  necessary.  Block  may 
also  be  used  for  the  walls,  care  being 
taken  to  fill  all  the  joints  so  as  to  leak 
neither  air  nor  smoke.  In  either  case 
practically  the  same  details  should  be 
observed,  although  no  reinforcing  will 
be  required  when  8-inch  blocks  are  used 
for  the  walls. 

As  the  Interior  of  a  structure  of  this 
character  will  be  subjected  to  consider- 
able heat,  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
crete be  at  least  thirty  days  old  before 
a  fire  is  started  in  it,  and  the  concrete 
should  be  kept  moist  and  protected  dur- 
ing this  time.  If  these  precautions  are 
not  observed  the  concrete  will  dry  out 
rather  than  harden  properly,  causing  it 
to  be  soft  and  crumbling  and  hence  less 
durable. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  sand  and  pebbles  used  in  this  work. 
The  sand  should  be  clean  and  graded 
from  fine  to  that  which  will  Just  pass  a 
14-lnch  mesh  screen,  while  the  pebbles 
or  broken  stone  should  vary  from  ^ 
inch  to  1  inch  In  groBleit  dimension. 


For  the  foundations,  wails  and  fioor  a! 
mixture  of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  | 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  crushed 
stone  or  pebblee  may  be  used,  while  for 
tho  roof  slab  no  leaner  mixture  than  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  two  parts  sand 
and  three  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel 
should  be  used.  The  concrete  should  be 
well  mixed  with  Just  sufficient  water 
to  make  a  quaky  or  Jellylike  mixture, 
and  should  be  carefully  spaded  against 
the  form  and  around  the  reinforcooient. 
The  forms  for  the  walls  may  be  removed 
In  three  or  four  days  in  moderate 
weather,  while  the  roof  forms  should  be 
in  place  for  at  least  two  weeks.  In  cool 
weather  this  period  should  be  extended. 
While  a  number  of  fuels  may  be  used 
to  create  the  smoke,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  preference  for  hickory  wood. 
Many  use  com  cobs,  which  make  a 
satisfactory  smoke,  but  there  is  also  some 
dust  or  ash,  which  is  apt  to  settle  on 
the 'meat.  Juniper  berries  and  fragrant 
woods  are  sometimes  used  to  give  a  bet- 
ter flavor  to  tho  meat,  but  resinous 
woods  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.    The 


use  of  "liquid  smoke"  and  similar  prep- 
arations may  hasten  the  appearance  of 
smoking  somewhat,  but  the  penetration 
Is  usually  not  so  good  as  with  a  thor- 
ough smoking. 

With  a  concrete  smokAouse  on  the 
farm  the  owner  can  be  sure  of  his  meat 
Kiipply,  and  may  also  make  the  building 
ixofltable  by  smoking  meat  for  neigh- 
bors at  the  same  time  and  at  no  addi- 
tional expense. 

Illinois. 


Public  Markets  Thriving 
Reports  from  many  cities  show  that 
farmers'  retail  markets  under  municipal 
control  are  increasing  in  their  useful- 
ness. Farmers  who  at  first  scoffed  at 
the  Idea  of  selling  big  loads  of  prodice 
in  small  retail  lots  now  realize  that  one 
hundred  retail  buyers  buy  out  their  load 
Just  as  quickly  as  ten  wholesjile  buyers, 
and  pay  25  percent  more.  Housewives, 
too,  find  that  by  persistently  attending 
such  markets  during  the  early  morning 
hours  they  are  handsomely,  rewarded. 
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''What  Can   I  Reasonably 
Expect  of  a   Tractor?" 

CO  MANY  farmers  ask  us  this  question  that 
^  it  deserves  a  public  answer.     When  you 
buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  can  ex- 
pect— 
Plowing,  as  deep  as  you  need,   as  fast  as  grood 

plowing  can  be  done,    at   low  cost  because  your 
tractor  operates  oa  kerosene. 

Good  work  on  plowed  ground.  This  is  important  You 
can  use  your  tractor  for  all  the  seed  bed  work,  giving  your 
crops  a  better  start  and  a  better  chauce. 

Alt  kinds  off  belt  woik.  Individual  threshers,  ensilage  cut- 
ters, feed  grinders,  hay  presses,  and  many  other  useful,  labor- 
saving  belt  machines  soou  follow  aa  Internatioaai  tractor 
because  it  does  good  belt  work  at  low  cost. 

An  International  will  haul  your  crops  to  market,  clear  your 
land,  grade  and  level  roads.  In  any  size  or  style  it  is  a  true 
"general  purpose"  tractor,  useful  for  all  kinds  of  farm  power 
work,  built  by  a  Company  that  has  built  farm  machines  and 
tractors  in  large  numbers  for  many  years. 
^  That  is  what  you  may  reasonably  expect  from  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor.  The  local  dealer  can  give  you  any 
further  information  you  want.    See  bim  or  writo  direct  to  lu. 

hternatioiial  Harrester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  «-T?«^  USA 

CkaaipiM  DMriat  McComkk  Milweokeo  Otborme 


Pay  Nothing  Down 

-  Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Great  Offer  on  the  Famous 

Majestic  Engine 


W«  wiil  Mnd  the  Mkjeitie  withoat  •»• 

centia«dT»ne«.  TrTitSOdarafre*.  If 

it  does  not  prove  tM  bast  of  it«  r*t«d 

bone  power  yoq  ever  saw.  retarn  it 

mad  we  will  per  tnight  both  wart  If 

foakeeyit.fiiaiieRrmtnBmU  payment 

Mdara  kfter  arrival:  balance  in  M- 

day  equal  parmeota.  glrimt  joq  m 

'  year  te  pay.  Learn  at  our  rfak  haw 

the  Majeetic  eavea  it«  price  eear 

and  over  and  i*the  •trgaceat.oMet 

,  economical, 

casicat  toi 

operate. 

m  o  ■  t| 

power- j 

'  FBFF  RAAK  foil  of  eBg-  engine  for  ita  H.  P.  ratina.    Itaaa  on  ■Moli 

i..i^"*^^  ■»•""*  Ine  facta,  keroaeoe.    Open  Jacket  waterenolpdcya 

Teltobawtogitpawafttoweteoat.  Perfect  lobrication     No  oMtntion  on  yoa  fori 

BspWaa  oar  W-dajr  free  trial,  year  aaking  this  free  trial.     We  ahlp  any  aixe  enirine  , 

to  pay  plan.  Writm  tor  book  today,  at  oar  riak .     The  deciaion  U  i n  your  hasda. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  .tfr.V:.S*^«.SSS7 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


An  outside  view  of  a  sick  chicken  is 
a  poor  diagnosis,  unless  one  has  had 
wide  experience  in  diseases  and  can 
recognize  attendant  symptoms.  When 
In  doubt,  always  administer  first  aid  In 
the  shape  of  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  or 
sweet  oil. 

Half  the  flock  may  be  good  layers;  the 
other  half  may  be  a  lot  of  sun-lovers. 
Don't  kill  oft  these  apparently  lazy 
loafers  until  you  have  ascertained 
whether  or  not  they  lack  "pep."  Put 
some  life  into  them  with  some  good 
tonic;  build  them  up  a  bit.  They  may 
need  only  a  boost  to  get  busy  again. 

Late-hatched   cockerels   miake   mighty 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

grain  of  gentian  a  day  In  her  feed  and 
continue  It  for  ten  days. 

Contented  hens  are  well  fed,  well 
housed  and  healthy. 

A  setting  hen  Is  the  cat's  world  enemy. 

"Caulk  the  cracks"  will  soon  be  the 
slogan  of  careful  poultry  keepers. 

An  annual  caution:  Put  your  house 
In  order  before  cold  weather  sets  In. 

If  the  pullets  lay  sjnall  eggs  for  more 
than  a  month  after  starting  In,  you(r 
mash  supply  is  deficient  in  some  of  the 
essentials  to  egg  making. 

Grain  at  night  seems  to  work  better 
In  egg  production  than  If  fed  during  the 
day.    The  heating  power  of  whole  grain 


be  returned,  fresh  litter  placed  on  the 
floor,  all  windows  scoured  clean,  and 
fresh  nesting  material  placed  In  the 
nests..  Birds  occupying  such  renovated 
and  cheery  quarters  will  produce  more 
and  pay  a  greater  profit  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  than  birds  under  a 
dirty,  insanitary  shelter. 


September  hatched  male,  on  free  range, 
and  ten  days  to  two  weeks  of  crate  fat- 
tening in  mid-winter,  strongly  rivals  the 
brooder  house  squab  broiler. 

It's  a  sick  chicken  that  won't  eat. 

There  is  nothing  phenomenal  abooit 
two  eggs*  in  one  day  from  one  hen; 
neither  Is  there  any  mystery  surround- 
ing two  eggs  in  one  month  from  an- 
other hen.  Both  suffer  from  some  In- 
ternal derangement.  The  one  that  lays 
two  eggs  In  one  day  is  by  far  the  better 
oft,  though;  the  two-In-a-month  hen  la 
sick.  Give  her  a  dose  of  oil,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil  twice  a  week  for 
two  weeks,  and  about  the  same  time  as 
the   first  dose  of  oil  is  given  put  one 


good  winter  eating,  and  the  August  and   lasts  over  a  greater  period  than  ground 


grain.  When  the  bird  sleeps.  Its  re- 
serve heat  Is  used  up  faster  than  when 
exercising. 

Moulting  robs  the  hen's  system  of 
lime.  Supply  some  with  oyster  shell  meal, 
if  it  Is  obtainable. 

Young  birds  are  still  making  feathers, 
adding  new  ones  to  their  wings  and  put- 
ting on  the  winter  addition  of  "finery" 
that  helps  keep  them  warm.  See  to  it 
that  a  good  laying  ration  helps  out  the 
processes  of  nature. 

If  the  male  birds  fly  from  their  en- 
closure, clip  their  wings  now.  Fine 
feathers  on  the  body  will  take  the  place 
of  missing  flight  feathers  for  warmth 
purposes;  nature  will  assert  Itself. 


Early  Molters  and  the  Egg  Yield 


A  hen  which  selects  a  new  coat  of 
plumage  before  October  1st  Is  iinpa- 
trlotic  and  a  slacker.  She  should  be 
condemned  and  executed.  The  early 
molter  is  a  loafer,  while  the  later  molter 
is  a  heavy  layer.  Hens  rarely  molt  and 
lay  at  the  same  time,  and  an  early 
molter  has  gone  on  a  strike  before  she 
should.  The  poultryman  will  do  well  to 
rid  his  flock  of  this  kind,  says  H.  L. 
Kempster,  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Many  people 
have  the  idea  that  an  early  molter  will 
be  a  layer  next  winter.  Studies  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  indicate 
this  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  ,  A  late  molting  hen  will  lay  Just 
as  many  winter  eggs,  If  not  more,  than 
the  early  molter;  so  no  mistake  will  be 
made  In  selling  the  early  molting  hen. 

INCREArtINO    EGO    PBODUCTTON 

Hens  cannot  produce  eggs  profitably 
on  grain  alone.  The  grain  ration  must 
be  supplemented  by  protein  concentrates. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  the 
source  of  protein  also  infiuences  egg  pro- 
duction. That  Is,  protein  concentrates 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  differ  In 
ability  to  stimulate  laying.  A  series  of 
tests  have  been  conducted  at  the  Mis- 
souri station  to  determine  the  relative 
efficiency  of  animal  proteins,  represented 
In  experiments  with  meat  scrap  and  sour 
milk,  and  vegetable  proteins,  represented 
by  oil  meal,  gluten  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal,  in  rations  for  egg  production. 
Feeding  tests  have  shown  that: 

1.  Meat  scrap  and  sour  milk  are  the 
most  economical  sources  of  protein  for 
laying  hens. 

2.  It  Is  poor  economy  not  to  furnish 
the  laying  hen  a  protein  concentrate  of 
animal  origin. 

3.  Vegetable  proteins  alone  cannot  be 
fed  economically. 

4.  Twenty-flve  percent  meat  scrap  Is 
a  sufilcient  amount  of  animal  food  in  a 
dry  mash. 

6.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  vegetable 
proteins,  alone  or  in  combinations  with 
animal  food,  increase  egg  production. 

6.  One  pound  of  eggs  can  be  pro- 
duced with  every  four  pound*  of  feed  if 


the  proper  ration  is  fed. 

7.  According  to  these  tests.  100 
pounds  of  sour  milk  are  worth  6.4 
pounds  of  meat  scrap. 

TRAP-NESTING   PUIXBTS 

All  poultrymen  are  Interested  in  de- 
termining as  far  as  possible  the  relative 
productive  ability  of  individuals  in  their 
flocks.      The    keeping    of    a    trap-nest 
record  throughout  the  year  is  the  only 
absolutely  accurate  method,  but  the  cost 
and  labor  Involved  often  make  this  prac- 
tice   prohibitive.      External    character- 
istics can  be  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to  detect  a  hen's  productive  ability. 
The    Poultry    Department   of   the    New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
states  that  a  scheme  which  seems  espe- 
cially  attractive   to    many   poultrymen, 
especially  owners  of  small  flocks,  is  to 
trap-nest  the  pullets  In  the  fall  through 
October,  November  and  December,  find- 
ing out  In  this  way  which  birds  start 
producing  earliest  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  eggs  are  produced.     It  has  been 
observed  that  the  heaviest  laying  birds, 
and  therefore  most  profitable  ones,  are 
those  which  start  laying  relatively  early. 
It    can    be    safely    said    that    of    birds 
hatched  in  March  and  April  and.  In  the 
case   of   leghorns,    in   early   May,  those 
which  have  not  started  to  lay  by  Christ- 
mas will  be  undesirable  to  use  as  breed- 
ers,   because    they    do   not   possess   the 
characters   of    early   maturity    or   high 
fecundity.    Trap-nesting  the  pullet  flock 
for  two  or  three  months  In  the  fall  will 
give   a    valuable   measure    of   the   egg- 
producing  ability  of  individual  hens. 

VALUE  OF  A  CLEAN  HOUSE 

The  late  summer  is  an  excellent  time 
for  a  general  cleanup  In  and  about  the 
poultry  house.  All  the  Interior  flxtures 
should  be  removed,  the  litter  and  nesting 
material  cleaned  out,  and  the  hotise 
swept  clean.  Then  it  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  good  disinfectant  whitewash 
solution,  which  makes  the  bouse  clean 
and  cheery.  The  nests,  dropping  boards 
and  perches  should  be  saturated  with 
the  solution,  and  all  cracks  and  crevices 
thoroughly  sprayed.  As  soon  as  the 
spraying  is  complete  the  flxtures  should 


\Var  Rations  for  Poultry  Fattening 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wheat 
middlings  many  poultry  raisers  are  flnd- 
Ing  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  sub- 
stitutes in  their  crate  fattening  rations. 
Poultrymen  at  the  Ohio  University  are 
using  a  very  satisfactory  ration  made 
of  55  pounds  of  cornmeal,  20  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  20^  pounds  of  barley  meal 
and  5  pounds  of  flne  meat  scrap.  An- 
other efficient  ration  consists  of  65 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  40  pounds  of  wheat 
or  buckwheat  middlings  and  6  pounds 
of  flnely  ground  meat  scrap. 

Heavy  feeding  of  cornmeal  gives  a 
yellow  fat  and  skin,  while  if  oatmeal 
and  barley  meal  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  ration  the  fat  and  skin  will  be 
lighter  In  color. 

Either  of  the  mashes  mentioned  Is  in- 
tended to  be  fed  with  milk,  either  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk,  using  1^  to  2 
pounds  of  milk  to  each  pound  of  mash. 
If  milk  is  not  available,  add  10  pounds 
of  flne  meat  scrap  and  mix  the  mash 
with  water. 

The  m£sh  mixed  ready  for  feeding 
should  have  the  consistency  of  a  good 
buckwheat  cake  batter.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  mix  the  mash  freeh  more  than 
once  a  day,  as  a  slight  fermentation 
makes  it  more  palatable  and  more 
digestible. 

The  chickens  to  be  fattened  should  be 
given  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  after  they  are  placed 
In  the  crates.  This  permits  the  diges- 
tive tract  to  become  empty  and  in  better 
condition  to  •receive  the  concentrated 
fattening  mash. 


Double  Tread — Double  Service 

An  R.  K.  tire  Is  a  guaranteed  tire.  And 
It's  guaranteed  because  Its  specially  made 
with  double  tread  and  double  chain  auich 
A  sure  100  percent  service  In  every  iir©J 
plus  a  saving  that  gives  you  two  tires  at 
the  price  of  one  ! 


The  following  are  tbe  1UU«  prici 
our  guaranteed  tirei. 


lot 


SiEet                      Price  BIecs                     Priot 

30x8    17.00  S6z4    Ium 

80x8H 8.80  UxAii UM 

nxiii 9.00  Mz4H 1400 

88x4    ll.M  8ez4H U(o 

ftx4    12.00  87X4H liZ 

We  will  retread  your  aid  tlr««  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guaraBleeitfaem 
at  tb«  following  prices: 

SIses  Price 

30x8    tSM 

iUxSii 6.60 

nxi^ 7.50 

38x4    9  00 


84x4 


9.00 


SJ««i  Pric. 

86x4    110.00 

»4x4H lo.jo 

MX4J< 11,00 

Mx4H 1100 

»7x4H UK 


Add  $1.00  to  tka  ab*T«  for  Nsn-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  P^ 

Bend  for  detcri-ptivt  hooklet  and  price  UH 


A  Different  Kind 
ofUsedCarHouse 

We  mark  our  ears  In  plain  flgures— 
Vfe  guarantee  satisfaction  —  we  dou't 
misrepresent— w*  give  you  the  lowest 
prices  possible  to  get — we  give  service 
and  satisfaoflon  to  Skll  our  customeis. 

1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  aud 
truck  In  1916-17-16  models.  Just  tell  ua 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  It  to  you. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  off  press.  Hend 
for  It. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'a  Largest  Auto  Dmaler$ 

203  N.  Broad  Street 

^   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Crate-Fattening  Chickens 
To  market  chickens  which  have  not 
been  properly  conditioned  through  some 
method  of  fattening  Is  an  economic 
waste.  Chickens  will  not  reach  their 
maximum  development  of  flesh  without 
special  feeding.  The  farmer  who  sells 
chickens  without  fattening  them  de- 
prives himself  of  a  large  part  of  his 
possible  profit,  since  the  increased 
weight  produced  by  an  efficient  method 
of  fattening  is  produced  at  a  low  cost. 
The  underfattened  chicken  loses  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  its  weight  in 
dressing  than  the  chicken  which  has 
been  properly  fed. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  after 
many  tests,  has  found  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  finishing  chickens  for 
market  is  to  confine  them  to  small  crates 
where  exercise  will  be  restricted,  and  to 
feed  heavily  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
on  a  wet,  sloppy  mash  made  with  milk. 
The  advantages  of  the  crate  method  of 
feeding  over  all  other  methods  are  that 
it  is  more  sanitary,  the  fowls  are  more 
easily  controlled,  feeding  is  easier,  and 
greater  gains  are  secured. 


V*.  » 


910,000.00 

BMlMTMa  riU/ 

Oar  No.  1  U  U,'  U't  tnl 
eh*«PMt  Mw  mft4*  to  whirh  • 
riypiag  tobl*  mftf  b«  ttuf  bfd. 

6uw«at«ed  I  jru 

■«M7  rvhD^cd  IfsM  ukU*ft«««rj 

Writ*  fbr  mUIo« 


¥irhy  Hens  Won't  Lay 

p.  J.  KeUy,  the  MiniMM>U  Poultry  Expert.  81 
Kelly  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  publisheds 
book,  ♦•The  Tale  of  a  La«y  Hen."  It  telle  why  th# 
bens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelly  will  mail  the  book  free  to  any 
one  who  will  write  him. 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTS! 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unlimitrd  quantttiM  lij 
niarkrt  pricea.  Also  Hay,  Poultry  and  all  Pr<><luca{ 
GIBBS  a  BRO..  SSS  M.  Front  St..  PhUadelphla 


Perfect  hearinf  It  BOW  beinff  i» 
stored  in  every  coadition  of  d^ 
neee  or  defective  hetnng  tna 
cauaee  such  ••  Cataniial  I^ 
^  neee.  Relaxed  or  Sunken.Dnif* 

*  Thicliened  Drums,  Roanni;  tff  , 
Hiseing     Sounds,     Perforatrf| 

DnunsjNecharge  from  Ears,  Ob  | 

WQmmi  C4Mimion-SeiMe  Ear  Drumf 
"LiUlt  Wiftius  Phoim  far  tk*  Ban"  require  d« 

nedidne  but  e£fectivdy  re^ace  whet  Is  Uckmg  or 
Oefective in  the naCuraiear  druma. •They  are  smfii 
devices,  which  tiie  wearer  eaaily  fits  into  thr  ean 
where  they  are  invieible.  Soft,  eafe  and  comfortable. 
Write  iMftv  for  oar  IM  pace  FREE  book  on  DLAF' 
NESS,  civinc  yoa  full  pafticvlars  and  teMimorial& 

WILSON  EAR  DRIM  CO..  Inewporated 
663  Inter-Southern  Bldf.,    LOUISVILLE.  KT. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY! 

SrsHl^as  MEAT  SCRAPS 


Fed  to  Tonr  Hena  dally  will  make  them  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  ecR*.  Simple  to 
reed,  place  N  ACO  Brand  Meat  Scrap*  in  a  dry  food  hopper;  In  tnia  manner  they  will  help 
thempelvec,  take  what  they  need  and  not  overeat. 

NACO  Brand  Meat  Scrape  are  the  very  fineat  quality  ohtalnable,  made  from  careful  if 
selected  meat  trlmmlnga.    We  carry  two  gradee,  46  to  60%  Protein,  and  66  to  90%  Protein 

If  von  want  quality,  dlceatlblllty  and  palatablllty,  combined,  you  will  fet  them  t'< 
NAC^O  Brand  Calf  Meal.  Pic  Meal.  Dlgeater  Tankafe,  Dairy  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk, 
Milk  Maab.  Efg  Maah,  Serateh  Peed,  Chick  Feed,  etc. 
Wrltt  fdar  lot  r««r  copy  of  asr  SfocJi  M»d  foutUf  fttd  '  'fiftt"  MIf  deMffMsf  ffte  aaflrt  KUCO  f raatf  ^"• 

FEEDS.   SEEDS.    STOCK      ^  A^^  a '^•^ ' 

WMlIi(Jm)daBSBS,      u  water  street 

rdZmSS^  ^MS^  Niw  YORK  cmr 


AND  POULTRY  TOMCS 
FertUisTa^haacticidea. 

r 


Packing  and  Marketing  the  Apple  Crop 


HON.  8.  L.  LUPTON 


The  marketing  of  fruit,  the  apple 
especially,  is  an  extremely  interestlAj: 
problem  and,  if  carefully  thought  of, 
I  think,  a  fairly  safe  one.  I  want  to 
say  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  idea  that  the  commis- 
sion man  as  a  class  is  any  worse  than 
the  apple  grower  as  a  class,  e;ccept  in 
this  respect,  that  the  comfiilssion  busi- 
rioss  Is  one  which  lends  Itself  very  gen- 
erally to  bad  practices,  and  therefore  it 
has  got  to  invite  men  of  that  kind  into 
its  ranks.  I  hold  no  preference  for  any 
commission  man.  I  have  never  bought  a 
barrel  of  apples  in  my  life,  and  never 
pold  a  barrel  that  I  didn't  grow  myself, 
and  therefore  can  look  at  the  matter 
Bolely  f  rom_the  standpoint  of  the  grower. 
We  have,  in  almost  every  apple  section 
whore  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  pro- 
(hued,  reputable  local  dealers.  There- 
fore the  apple  grower  in  that  locality 
is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  strict- 
ly a  commission  market,  although  he 
may  not  always  get  the  full  value  for 
his  fruit.  I  feel,  however,  like  warning 
you  against  the  men  who  operate  in 
one  section  one  year  and  another  sec- 
tion another  year,  especially  If  you  have 
reputable  local  dealers  with  whom  to 
transact  your  business.  I  know  of  no 
market  in  the  country  where  you  are 
nnnhle  to  find  reputable  commission 
men,  men  In  whom  you  can  have  every 
ronfldence  and  who  will  give  a  fair 
return  for  your  fruit. 

Suppose  we  go  back  in  this  matter 
of  marketing  apples  and  trace  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  will  probably  enable  you 
to  visualize  some  proposition  that  I 
think  will  develop  in  the  near  future. 
1  ran  remember  very  well  when  the 
shippci-s  and  growers  alike  thought  It 
was  highly  Important  to  pick  their  fruit 
and  pile  it  up  in  the  orchard  and  let  It 
sweat  l>efore  it  was  barreled.  I  can 
rcnieniber  very  distinctly  that  the  deal- 
ers did  not  handle  fruit  unless  it  had 
been  allowed  to  lay  in  the  orchard  for 
one  or  two  weeks  and  go  through  what 
Is  commonly  called  a  sweat  before  being 
barreled.  The  next  step  after  that 
period  was  to  pack  the  apples  In  barrels 
at  such  time  as  convenient  and  probably 
roll  the  barrel  under  a  tree  and  leave 
it  there  for  some  convenient  time  to 
haul  to  the  nearest  depot  or  shipping 
point. 

Then  some  genius  came  along  and 
developed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"sorting  table"  in  the  orchard.  This 
is  an  affair  on  small  or  buggy  wheels, 
and  sometimes  is  small  enough  that 
fciir  men  can  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  In 
tho  orchard;  and  the  fruit  Is  picked 
and  brought  to  the  table,  fifteen  or 
twenty  barrels  on  a  place.  When  that 
*a>  packed  the  table  was  picked  up  and 
carried  Ulong  to  some  other  place,  and 
80  on  till  the  crop  was  picked.  That 
'pft  a  number  of  small  piles  of  refuse 
'ruit  throughout  the  orchard,  com- 
monly called  culls  and  wormy  fruit. 
They  left  the  droppings  from  picking 
«l«'  under  the  trees,  sometimes  never  to 
""  gathered  up,  sometimes  only  after 
the  fruit  was  marketed  and  after  it  was 
badly  damaged  by  the  elements. 

Then  the  next  step  was  when  some 
o'her  genius  came  along  and  said  we 
Bhoiiia  haul  the  apples  to  the  table  In- 
stead of  carrying  them.  The  packing 
tahle  has  a  way  of  leaving  behind  It  a 
trail  of  defective  fruit  to  decay  in  piles 
•"»<!  be  sunburned  In  the  orchard.  The 
packing  table  was,  after  so  long  a  time, 
■uperBeded  by  the  central  packing  plant, 
and.  by  the  way,  I  may  say  that  the 
packing  table  hasn't  been  superseded 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  cen- 


tral packing  plant  onl^  in  some  few 
places.  The  central  packing  plant  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  expensive  estab- 
lishment. I  have  known  them  without 
any  cover  at  all— simply  In  the  open  air. 
Then  a  little  more  pretentious  form  of 
apple  packing  plant  developed,  and  a 
shed  was  built,  mostly  two  stories,  with 
overhead  room  for  empty  barrels  and 
a  place  underneath  for  packing  the  fruit 
and  caring  for  the  bad  or  defective 
fruit.  I  know  of  a  number  of  such 
packing  plants,  and  In  no  case  have  I 
ever  seen  one  large  enough,  no  matter 
how  small  the  orchard. 

The  next  step  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  packing  of  fruit  has  been  ob- 
served in  only  very  few  places,  I  think, 
possibly  one  place  I  know  of  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  two  or  three  in  Virginia. 
Now,  there  is  quite  a  difference  of  fun- 
damentals in  regard  to  these  central 
packing  plants.  They  are  a  new  thing, 
comparatively,  in  the  country,  and  I 
think  it  might  interest  some  of  you  td 
know  what  has  taken  place  across  the 
border  in  Canada.  Some  years  ago 
Canada  adopted  what  is  commonly  called 
in  that  country  the  Canadian  Fruit 
Markets  Act,  which  undertook  to  stand- 
ardize the  packing  of  Canadian  fruit. 
Many  of  the  growers,  Just  as  they  have 
been  everywhere  apple  packing  laws 
have  been  passed,  were  anxious  to  have 
their  fruit  packed  and  graded  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  they  felt  a  great  re- 
luctancy  to  comply  with  the  law,  fear- 
ing they  might  be  lined  for  violating 
the  law  which  they  had  honestly  tried 
to  live  up  to.  So  there  can^e  up  In 
Canada,  In  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
certain  expert  packers  and  graders  of 
fruit — men  who  offered  their  services 
to  orchardists  for  that  purpose  and 
guaranteed  to  pack  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  As  the  demand  grew  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  enough  help  to  supply 
It,  and  the  expert  packers  gradually 
located  themselves  in  centers  of  produc- 
tion and  probably  at  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  largest  amount  of  fruit  so  that 
they  could  oversee  not  only  one  man's 
apple  orchard,  but  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
or  more,  and  in  that  way  extend  their 
services  and  increase  their  compensa- 
tion. That  practice  gradually  developed 
into  what  has  been  commonly  known 
as  the  community  packing  house.  My 
Information  is  -that  in  the  course  of 
time,  until,  say,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
there  developed  In  Canada  somewhere 
In  the  neighborhood  of  forty  of  those 
central  community  packing  houses 
where  fruit  was  taken  to  be  sorted  and 
packed. 

The  next  step  In  that  evolution  oc- 
curred when  the  distributor  came 
around  to  buy  the  fruit.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  details  of  the 
working  of  those  plants  to  advise  you 
as  to  the  method  adopted  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  fruit  In  barrels  or  the  de- 
fective fruit,  but  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  a  similar  plant  In  your 
own  state.  But  those  packing  plants 
In  Canada  found  themselves  bidding 
against  each  other.  They  were  pack- 
ing the  same  kinds  of  fruit,  under  the 
same  law,  and  they  got  the  same  re- 
sults so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  concerned,  and  two  or  three  years 
ago  they  came  together,  I  understand, 
not  in  any  formal,  co-operative  sense, 
perhaps,  but  Just  simply  as  other  busi- 
ness men  cope  together  to  seek  one 
mind;  they  came  together  and  said: 
"Now,  why  should  we  bid  against  each 
other  in  the  sale  of  this  fruit,  under 
the  conditions?  Why  not  have  one 
brand,  under  which  we  put  all  our  fruit, 
and  acquaint  each  other  with  what  is 


going  on.  and  sell  our  fruit  as  a  com- 
mon product?"  And,  so  I  am  advised 
by  Dr.  Carey,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Canadian  Fruit  Markets  Act  In  Canada, 
that  several  years  ago  I  think  about 
360,000  or  400.000  barrels  of  fruit  were 
sold  as  a  whole  from  these  various 
packing  houses,  under  one  brand. 

Personally,  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
would  be  glad  not  to  hear  that  word 
"co-operative"  any  more.  It  somehow 
or  other  betokens  a  sort  of  selfishness 
that  we  are  all  going  to  work  for  each 
other,  and  It  doesn't  work  out  in  actual 
practice;  there  is  something  about  the 
American  business  man's  characteristics 
that  doesn't  lend  himself  readily  to  that 
sort  of  an  ideal— at  least,  that  Is  my 
opinion.  I  would  rather  use  the  word 
"corporate."  When  a  group  of  business 
men  meet  together  to  organize  a  bank, 
they  don't  talk  about  co-operation;  they 
talk  about  corporation.  They  don't  try 
to  get  somebody  In  connection  with 
that  business  to  do  something  for  noth- 
ing. They  don't  want  him  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  They 
simply  get  together  and  organize  In  a 
business  proposition  and  do  the  business 
In  a  businesslike  way,  and  everybody 
is  satisfied.  I  am  waiting  for  the  time 
to  come  when  apple  growers  will  do 
the  same  thing — Just  simply  organize 
a  corporation  and  handle  the  business 
Just  like  any  other  successful  American 
business  is  conducted.  The  first  step 
in  that  direction,  If  it  ever  comes,  must 
be,  of  course,  standardization,  and  I 
sometimes  characterize  myself  as  a 
crank  on  that  subject. 

Seventeen    or    eighteen    states    have 


adopted  more  or  less  stronger  apple 
packing  and  grading  laws.  There  la 
Just  enough  difference  in  these  laws  to 
make  confusion  worse  than  confound- 
ing, so  that  no  man  can  tell  when  he 
buys  the  proper  grade  apple  coming 
from  these  various  states.  I  don't  know 
why  It  happens,  but  there  are  differences 
in  characteristics  of  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  and  we  haven't  seemed  to 
be  able  to  get  together  on  a  uniform 
grade  of  packing,  and  consequently  we 
have  seventeen  or  elghteea  different 
laws.  We  can't  go  on  making  certain 
laws  and  confusing  tbe  issue  and  re- 
tarding the  purpose  for  all  of  these  laws 
without  doing  more  harm  than  good 
unless  we  do  something  to  standardize 
tbeir   standards. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  the 
thing  to  have  done  In  this  effort  at 
standardization  was  not  to  try  to  get 
committees  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  to  meet  at  Washington  and  de- 
vise a  standard  of  fruit  which  would 
meet  all  conditions  and  terms  through- 
out the  country,  but  to  follow  the  In- 
spection plan  which  has  operated 
throughout  Virginia  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Another  Important  feature  of 
the  proposed  standardization  should  be 
— I  think  It  Is  perhai>8  the  most  Im- 
portant— the  establishment  of  Inspec- 
tion service  by  the  government.  I 
am  very  clear  In  my  mind  that  what- 
ever inspection  the  government  under- 
takes in  that  behalf  should  be  at  point 
of  origin  rather  than  at  point  of  dis- 
tribution.—  (Part  of  an  address  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti* 
cultural   Society. — Editor.)      Virginia. 


^^Will  it  do  my  work  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  horses  ?  '* 

If  it  will,  that's  the  tractor  for  you  to  buy. 

I'hese  strenuous  times  in  which  we  live  are  diHferent  from  the  old 
days.  New  and  better  methods  are  necessary.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  successfully  meet  the  scarcity  of  labor,  high  wages,  high  cost 
of  feeds,  material,  etc. 

But  "work"  means  not  merely  plowing.  It  means  pulling  harrows, 
pulverizers,  grain  drills,  planters,  manure  spreaders,  reapers,  mowers, 
hay  loaders,  corn  binders,  etc.  It  means  hauling  wagons  and  heavy 
ioads  on  the  road — in  short  any  work  that  a  horse  can  do  and  in 
addition  furnishing  ample  power  for  silo  filling,  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  pumping  water,  etc. 

THE  HAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 

is  expressively  designed  for  such  all  round  work.  The  weight  is  nearly 
all  on  the  two  rear  wheels;  this  gives  it  great  power  and  makes  it  stear 
easily.  It  turns  around  in  its  own  tracks.  No  field  is  too  small, 
irregdar  or  steep. 

Simplicity  of  construction  means  low  first  cost  and  low  up  keep. 

The  Happy  Farmer  costs  about  as  much  as  four  horses  and  easily 
does  the  work  of  ten  at  one  third  the  labor  expense.  It  is  sick  far  less 
than  a  horse,  eats  nothing  when  idle  and  uses  kerosene — the  cheapest 
fuel  you  can  buy. 

Write  us  for  full  information  and  let  us  refer  you  to  one  of  yoar 
neighbors  who  owns  a  Happy  Farmer. 

HARTZ  MACHINE  &  TRACTOR  CO. 
316  North  17th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PemujlTAiiia,  New  Jere«7,  Delawars,  Long  Itlaad, 
Two  Counties  Eaetem  Shore  Virfifiia. 
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Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine  in  the  Barn 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pfty  12.00  for  tbe  best.  tl-UO  for  the  next  b«et  and  60  cents  for  each  otber  article  publiahed  in  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■uggett  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  IS  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1262,  Octobkb  1. — Running  water 
at  the  bouse.  What  means  have  you  used 
to  have  this  essential  for  a  real  home? 
Can  you  tell  us  bow  much  it  cost  and  how 

{ou  installed  it?     What  advantages  do  you 
nd     in     having     running     water     in     the 
kitclten,  bathroom  and  laundry? 

TOPIC  No.  1253,  October  15. — Do  you  think 
tbe  legumes  are  receiving  all  the  attention 
they  should  In  Eastern  farming?  What 
success  did  you  have  this  year  with  any 
one  of  the  ''^nltrogen  gatherers"?  Tell  us 
whore,  when  and  how  you  planted  it  and 
what  the  results  have  been,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a  step  In  the 
establishment   of  a   permanent    agriculture. 

Topic  No.  1254,  Novembbr  1. — What  about 
the  care  of  farm  machinery  during  tbe 
winter?  Will  It  pay  to  paint  It,  and  if  so, 
what  shall  we  use?  Where  shall  we  store 
It?  Tell  us  any  way  you  have  for  pro- 
longing tbe  usefulnesa  •£  farm  equipment. 


J.  D.,  Me«tze,  Va. — For  the  ventila- 
tion of  my  dairy  stables  I  use  a  simple 
and  Inexpensive  arrangement  of  the 
windows,  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
hinged  ventilators  spaced  at  regular  In- 
tervals near  the  barn  floor.  I  pur- 
chased $3  worth  of  heavy  tin,  out  of 
which  I  cut  hoods  for  twenty-two  win- 
dows. The  wlndcws  are  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  and  each  hood  Is  so  arranged 
that  the  window  drops  back  Into  It  so 
that  the  cows  are  not  exposed  to  draught 
when  the  windows  are  open.  Thus  the 
windows  provide  adequate  outlet  for  the 
foul.  Impure  air  of  the  stable,  which  la 
warm  and  ascends,  being  pressed  up- 
ward by  the  cold,  fresh  air  which  enters 
the  Intakes  above  the  stable  floor. 

The  windows  are  so  arranged,  with  a 
thumbscrew  on  either  side  of  each  win- 
dow, which  runs  through  slotted  grooves 
in  the  tin  hood,  that  the  window  can  be 
adjusted  permanently  at  any  size  of 
opening  desired  by  merely  tightening 
these  thumbscrews  at  the  desired  dis- 
tance. Tin  hoods  of  this  description  can 
be  bought  from  a  dairy  supply  company, 
but  I  spent  one  day  in  making  them, 
at  a  total  expense  of  $5.75,  estimating 
my  time  at  $2  a  day.  In  building  the 
bam  I  left  air  intakes  in  the  side  wall 
Just  above  the  floor  every  eight  feet 
around  the  stable,  each  Intake  being  4  by 
10  inches  in  size  and  set  so  that  it  can 
be  closed  or  left  open  as  desired.  A 
piece  of  board  the  size  of  the  opening  Is 
set  at  diagonals  directly  behind  each 
Intake  so  that  the  cows  will  be  pro- 
tected from  direct  draught. 

My  barn  is  provided  with  5*/^  square 
feet  of  window  area  per  animal,  while 
each  cow  has  675  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
In  the  stable.  Such  conditions  Insure 
for  the  health  and  contentment  of  the 
cows,  other  factors  being  equal.  Water 
is  piped  directly  Into  the  concrete  man- 
gers, so  that  during  inclement  weather 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  move  the  cows 
from  the  barn — conditions  which  further 
make  for  cow  satisfaction  and  a  steady 
milk  flow.  The  windows  in  my  barns 
are  high  enough  so  that  the  sunlight 
penetrates  to  every  remote  corner  of  the 
stable  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
day.  Furthermore,  a  plentiful  use  of 
caustic  lime  and  raw  rock  phosphate  is 
made  for  cleansing  and  absorbitlve 
purposes. 

Cows  maintained  in  tight,  air-foul 
barns  sooner  or  later  are  bound  to  con- 
tract disease  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Such  animals  are  subject  to  colds  and 
pneumonia,  as  they  are  kept  In  Warm 
barns  in  bad  air  to  the  extent  that  they 
readily  catch  cold  when  exposed  to 
changes  of  temperature  out  of  doors. 
^The  warm,  111-ventiIated  stable  reduce* 
the  resistance  of  the  cows  against  dis- 
ease and  weakens  their  constitutional 
vigoi:.  Of  course,  some  climates  are  so 
extreme  that  It  Is  essential  to  protect 
the  live  stock  during  the  winter,  but 
such  protection  should  be  in  well-venti- 
lated stables,  free  from  draught  and 
abrupt  changes  In  ♦he  temperature. 
This  Is  explanatory  of  vhe  value  of  the 
properly  ventilated  dairy  stable,  which 
Is  one  of  the  essentials  of  modern  sani- 
tary milk  production. 


have  abundance  of  both  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  We  were  first  led  to  this 
change  by  noticing  all  the  cows  piled 
up  at  the  only  window  in  the  stable 
every  cold  morning  in  winter.  This 
window  happened  to  be  in  the  east  end 
of  the  barn,  and  the  cows  seemed  to 
enjoy  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  early 
morning.  Since  placing  the  cows  in 
the  south  side  of  barn  and  adding  ad- 
ditional windows  and  ventilators  near 
ceiling,  there  Is  no  longer  any  crowding, 
and  we  have  better  contented  cows,  giv- 
ing more  milk  and  far  less  trouble  to 
milk.  Our  ventilators  are  18  Inches 
wide  and  5  or  6  feet  long,  placed  one 
after  the  other  the  full  length  of  the 
stable,  on  the  south  side  up  near  the 
ceiling.  These  ventilators  are  suspended 
with  hinges,  and  swing  open  like  a  door. 
We  have  catches  for  them,  and  operate 


E.  A.  W.y  Street.  Md. — Ventilation  is 
something  that  the  farmer  who  is  build- 
ing, the  usual  country  contractor  or  car- 
penter who  gives  advice  and  undertakes 
the  work,  seldom  give  a  thought  to,  ap- 
parently. Even  less  do  they  make  any 
special  provision  for  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  are  particular,  it  is  to  ex- 
clude all  cold  air.  Perhaps  this  is  more 
true  where  cellar  barns  are  common  and 
all  stables  in  the  cellar.  After  build- 
ing, the  farmer  usually  wishes  he  had 
added  an  extra  window  or  two  for  his 
own  comfort  and  convenience  while 
doing  chores,  and  not  because  he  knows 
the  stables  need  more  sunlight. 

During  hot  seasons  most  stables  have 
sufficient  ventilation  from  open  doors 
and  windows,  though,  even  then,  some 
corners  may  need  more  fresh  air.  But 
it  is  provision  fof  cold  weather  ventila- 
tion and  sunlight  that  Is  most  important 
and  most  often  forgotten  or  never 
thought  of. 

About  the  only  ventilation  in  average 
cellar  barns  during  cold  weather  is 
through  the  open  chutes  or  shafts  con- 
necting the  mows  with  the  feeding 
entries  for  the  convenient  passage  of 
hay  or  other  roughage.  This  is  not  so 
bad  if  the  lower  end  of  4ach  chute  ends 
them  with  a  stick  from  below.  In  sum-  in  a  receiving  room,  with  openings  at 
mer  they  are  kept  open,  and  closed  in  i  the  top  for  the  passage  of  air  and  yet 
winter,  as  ventilation  from  the  remain-  protecting  the  animals  from  dust  and 
der  of  the  bam  is  sufficient  in  cold  draughts.  Even  then,  if  the  upper  bam 
weather.  During  the  past  summer  we  Is  tight  there  should  be  screened  vents 
found  these  cow  stables  so  much  cooler  |  away  up  in  the  peak  to  insure  good  clr- 
than  the  horse  stables  near  them  that  culation.  But  too  often  the  feed  shaft 
we  frequently  gave  the  horses  their  is  not  enclosed  at  its  bottom,  or,  ir  en- 
noonday  meal  in  the  cow  stables.  Our  closed,  no  air  openings  are  left  about  its 
horse  stables  are  not  sufficiently  venti-  top.  If  not  enclosed  the  animals  are  in- 
lated  for  hot  weather,  and  we  are  build-  j  Jured  by  dust  and  some  from  draughts 
ing  a  summer  feed  stable  with  nothing  j  between  the  chute  and  some  crack  at  a 
more  than  a  roof  for  protection.  i  stable    window    or    door,    particularly 


about  the  bottom  of  a  door.  SucAi 
draughts  frequently  produce  pneumonia! 
or  other  ailments.  They  will  cause  » 
very  noticeable  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
milk  from  animals  that  feel  their  effect 
They  will  check  the  growth  of  a  beef 
animal,  or  reduce  the  resistance  to 
fatigue  of  a  work  animal. 

I  know  farmers  who  believe  in  warm 
barns  to  such  an  extent  that  they  exclude 
all  of  the  fresh  air.  Their  animals  are 
never  free  from  "colds"  or  other  Ills  la 
bad  weather.  When  they  introduce  new 
animals,  they  soon  become  victims. 

Constant  overhead  ventilation,  either 
through  special  pipes  or  the  feed  chutes 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  to  be  sati^ 
factory  it  must  be  so  arranged  that  no 
animal  will  feel  a  draught.  For  thli 
reason  I  prefer  special  pipes  built  over 
outside  doors,  or  over  windows  on  sides 
where  there  are  no  doors,  as  least  likely 
to  cause  direct  draughts.  These  pipes 
may  be  square,  of  8  to  12-inch  boards, 
built  against  the  siding  over  the  doors 
and  extending  up  into  the  mows  a  couple 
of  feet.  They  should  open  to  the  out- 
doors by  means  of  screened  vents 
through  the  siding.  These  vents  should 
be  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  elbow  that  extends  through  the  sid- 
ing, so  that  the  elbow  can  set  at  an 
acute  angre  and  extend  several  inches 
outside  the  siding,  with  a  downward 
slant  to  exclude  storms  and  to  increase 
the  circulation. 


The  average  production  per  acre  of 
oats  last  season  in  Pennsylvania  wai 
36.2  bushels,  and  since  1909  has  been  as 
follows  1909,  26.3;  1910,  32.7;  1911,  28; 
1912,  32;  1913,  31.5;  1914,  29.7;  1916, 
39.7;  1916,  31.4;  1917,  35.2. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird.  Va.— We 
have  found  fresh  air  and  sunshine  so 
Important  that  we  have  rearranged  the 
entire  basement  of  our  bam,  moving 
our  milch  cows  from  the  rear  of  base- 
ment, where  there  was  only  sunlight 
from  one  end  of  stable,  to  front,  where 
we  placed  additional  windows,  and  now 


BuUtOut 

By  Concrete 

No  chance  to  get  into  these  farm   buildings! 

Concrete  foundations,  concrete  waJls,  concrete  bam- 
vard  pavements,  concrete  feeding  floors  provide  no 
home   for   this   army   of  rats   seeking   winter   cover. 

No  Rat  Can  Gnaw  Through  Concrete 

Tnere  are  no  nesting  places  under  concrete  floors,  no  chance  of 
entrance  through  concrete  foundations.  Waste  caused  by  rats  is 
enormous.  If  you  house  them,  you  must  feed  them,  and  this  is  no 
time  to  feed  an  army  of  rats.  We  must  feed  our  soldiers. 


Build  Out  the  Rats  with  Concrete 

WriU  our  nearest  office  for  your  free  copy  Bulletins  131   and 
i4t»     They  will  till  you  how  you  can  make  your  farm  ratproof 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  I^l  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  ..p.ci.lly  for  thU  paper  by  Unci.  0.orc., 
founder  of  th.  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  Th.  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XXII 

"These  swings  are  fine  things,"  said 
Soapy  when  Laddie  went  back  to  the 
school  yard  after  him  so  as  to  start 
borne. 

"Sure  they  are,"  replied  Laddie.  "I 
am  going  to  see  if  we  can't  have  some 
at  our  new  school  this  fall." 

"How  would  you  like  to  live  In  here?" 
asked  Laddie. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Soapy.  "There  are 
too  many  children  and  not  enough  to 
do.  I  have  been  watching  them  while 
you  were  away.  They  swing  awhile, 
then  run  around  the  yard,  and  the  ce- 
ment is  so  hot  and  hard  it  fairly  bums 
their  bare  feet;  then  they  go  into  the 
wading  pool,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
swings  again.  There  are  two  men 
watching  them  all  the  time,  too,  and 
whenever  the  boys  start  something  they 
make  them  stop.  I  would  rather  live 
In  the  country,  where  you  can  do  what 
you  please." 

The  two  boys  took  a  trolley  car  back 
to  the  place  they  were  to  meet  Mt. 
and  Mrs.  Robluson  and  Folly,  who 
were  already  waiting  for  them  in  the 
automobile. 

"Before  we  go  home  we  ought  to  get 
something  to  eat,"  said  Mr.  Robinson 
to  his  good  wife  as  they  started  the 
machine  toward  home.  "Let's  go  into 
the  next  restaurant  we  come  to." 

"There  is  a  good  place  a  little  further 
out  this  street,"  she  replied,  "where  we 
can  stop  for  something." 

"Gee  whiz,"  said  Soapy,  "look  at  that 
man  in  the  store  window  making  toast 


and  buckwheat  cakes!" 

"Didn't  you  ever  see  one  like  that 
before?"  asked  Polly  in  surprise.  "We 
used  to  often  watch  men  like  that  baking 
cakea  when  we  lived  in  the  city.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do,  too,  when  you  are 
hungry  and  haven't  any  money  to  buy 
something." 

"What  are  you  going  to  have,  LaddiA?" 
asked  his  father  when  they  were  all 
seated  at  a  table. 

"Two  ham  sandwiches,  a  piece  of  pie 
and   a  glass  of  milk,"   replied   Laddie. 

"I  am  sorry,"  interrupted  the  waitress 
when  she  heard  what  he  wanted,  "but 
we  cannot  Berv«  more  than  two  slices 
of  bread  to  one  person  on  account  of 
saving  wheat  for  the  war,  and  If  you 
have  two  slices  you  cannot  have  any 
crackers  with  soup  or  pie  either." 

Things  must  have  changed  since  we 
went  to  the  country,  thought  Laddie  to 
himself  as  he  said,  "Then,  please  bring 
mc  one  ham  sandwich,  some  baked  beans, 
a  bowl  of  custard  and  some  ice  cream." 

"I'll  take  same  as  Laddie,"  replied 
Soapy  when  it  came  his  turn  to  say  what 
he  wanted. 

While  they  were  all  busy  eating.  lad- 
die, who  sat  next  to  his  father,  told  him 
about  his  old  friend  the  horse,  "F*rank." 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  getting 
a  new  horse,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  "so 
we  will  have  three  for  Silas  to  drive 
abreast  with  the  new  plow  I  bought  and 
have  two  for  me  to  work  at  the  same 
time.  After  we  finish  let's  go  down  and 
look  that  horse  over." 

(To  he  continued) 


Dear  Boj^  and  Girls : —    • 

Some  of  you  surely  have  been  busy 
this  summer.  I  wish  I  could  print  all 
the  things  you  told  me  you  had  been 
doing.  I  can't  do  it,  however,  because 
there  is  only  so  much  space  for  us  to 
have,  but  maybe  I  can  find  room  at  some 
other  time  for  any  which  may  be  left 
out  now.  I  am  going  to  send  the  Thrift 
Stamps,  which  I  promised  you,  to  Hazel 
Trent  and  Henry  A.  Brown.  They  seem 
to  be  the  boy  and  girl  who  did  the  most. 
What  do  you  thing  about  it? 

You  have  all  heard,  no  doubt,  about 
the  pure-bred  Holstein  bull  calf  which 
sold  recently  at  a  sale  in  Wilwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  $106,000.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  interesting  than  the  price 
about  that  calf.  The  boy  who  had  charge 
of  It  for  the  first  six  months  of  its  life, 
or  until  it  was  sold,  should  receive  some 
ciedit,    shouldn't    he?      I    thought    you 
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njlght  like  to  see  what  he  looked  like. 
*o  I  got  a  picture  of  him  holding  the 
^a  '  His  name  is  Arthur  Hay,  and  the 
^»^*8  is  Carnation  King  Sylvia.  Arthur 
certainly  did  love  that  calf.  They  tell 
J30  that  he  cried  when  it  was  sold  and 
o^  knew  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
Jo  with  it.  He  is  15  years  old.  too,  but 
^venture  to  say  you  have  some  pets  you 
would  not  want  to  see  sold.  If  Arthur 
wasn't  a  Canadian  boy  I  would  try  to 
«et  him  to  Join  the  P.  I.  O.  He  is  Juat 
^ne  kind  of  member  we  want.  Maybe 
"ome  day  he  will  move  nearer  to  Phila- 


delphia   and   we   can    have   him    for  a 
member. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
pets  you  have  on  the  fann.  Some  time 
ago  some  of  you  wrote  me  a  little  about 
what  you  had.  but  I  am  sure  more  of 
you  have  pets.  Let's  see  what  a  me- 
nagerie  of  pets  we  can  account  for  in  an 
early  issue. 

Your  loving 


p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  three  rid- 
dles in  the  last  issue: 

(1.)  A  pump  handle. 

(2.)  You  don't.  You  get  it  from  a 
goose's  back. 

(3.)   Plant  them  in  the  spring. 

So  far,  nobody  has  sent  a  riddle  to 
be  published  in  this  issue.  What  Is  the 
matter;  don't  you  know  any,  or  aren't 
they  in  "style"  any  more?  Guess  we 
will  have  to  call  the  riddle  department 
dead. 

Mary  E.  Cameron  (Maryland)  wrote 
me  a  long  typewritten  letter  recently. 
It  would  fill  a  whole  column  on  this 
page,  so  you  can  tell  It  was  a  long  one. 
She  says  if  she  was  a  boy  she  would 
enlist,  but  she  doesn't  tell  me  one  thing 
she  is  doing  to  help  the  boys.  She 
never  mentioned  Red  Cross,  knitting, 
canning  or  W.  S.  S. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  Black 
Walnut?  That  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  Pennsylvania  where  a  good  niece  of 
mine,  Mildred,  lives. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  far  my 
boys  and  girls  have  to  go  to  school. 
Hilda  Yeager  (Penna.)  tells  me  she  has 
to  go  about  a  mile,  and  she  can't  go  in 
winter  because  the  snow  gets  too  deep. 
Do  any  of  you  go  to  a  centralized  school 
in  a  buss?     Write  and  tell  me. 

Here  is  how  Norma  Wrigley  (Penna.) 
ends   her   Uncle   George   poem,   and   it 
suits  me  right   now: 
"My  page  of  paper  is  all  used  up, 
And  It  really  seems  a  shame. 
For  where  on  earth,  for  goodnees  sake. 
Am  I  going  to  sign  my  name." 


MY  BEST  DAY'S  WORK 

■L8»  U.  OKAT,   VBBJtONT 

The  day  I  am  going  to  out  Hue  was  a  hard 
dajr.  Mauoua  left  her  caniiLog  for  Bomething 
more  Important.  She  came  home  with  a 
toothache.  The  next  da?  mj  slater  and  I 
had  to  do  the  canning,  we  had  washed  the 
cans  the  dav  before.  We  filled  the  cans  with 
corn,  and  found  we  had  only  eleven  quartH 
of  succotash,  and  we  can  can  thirteen  quarts 
at  a  time  I  went  down  Into  tbe  garden 
and  picked  two  quarts  of  string  beans  and 
fixed  them  and  put  them  Into  the  cans  We 
put  the  cans  Into  the  boiler  and  filled  it  up 
with  water.     Then  papa  built  the  fire  for  us. 

Then  we  got  supper  for  papa  and  our 
brother  and  ourselves.  We  had  to  do  all 
the  hooaework  that  day,  but  we  got  along 
all  right. 


PICKING   UP   POTATOES 

CABI^IA   LOLLKB.    MARYLAND 

The  hardest  work  I  ever  did  was  picking 
up  potatoes.  One  afternoon  about  1  o'clock 
daddy    started    to    plough    tbe    potatoes.       I 

flicked  up  twelve  baskets.  Then  daddy  cul- 
Ivated  tnem  and  I  picked  two  more  baskets. 
We  finished  about  o  a'clock.  I  was  tired 
and  glad  to  stop. 

MY   BEST  DAY'S  WORK 

J17UA   STROBBST,   VIBOINIA 

My  best  dav's  work  was  one  day  In  the 
spring.  I  bad  the  ground  ploughed  so  that 
I  could  set  out  mv  tomato  plants.     After  tbe 

f round  was  plougned  I  made  tbe  hills  to  set 
he  plants  In.  In  the  evening  I  set  tbe 
Elants  ont.  My  plants  grew  very  fast  and 
ave  ripe  tomatoes  on  them.  Tbe  tomatoes 
are  ready  to  can. 

A  PULL  DAY  OF  WASHING 

DOROTHY    O'NEAL,    PBNNSYLVANIA 

This  happened  on  August  26th,  1018.  I 
got  up  at  0  o'clock,  ate  my  breakfast,  and 
after  breakfast  I  washed  the  dishes  and 
helped  to  wash  tbe  cream  seoarator. 

After  that  was  all  done  f  tidied  up  the 
sitting-room  and  bedroomn.  Then  I  helped 
to  wash.  After  we  were  through  washing 
I  helped  to  get  dinner. 

Let  me  see,  what  did  I  do  next?  Oh.  yen, 
after  dinner  I  washed  the  dinner  dishes  and 
then  weeded  the  garden.  After  supper  I 
helped  to  wash  the  supper  dishes. 

OUR  BUSIEST  DAY 

UARIB    BAKKB,    INDIANA 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  sister  Irma  and  I 
rode  the  horse  for  papa  while  he  ploughed 
about  two  acres  of  potatoea  We  always 
hein  papa  take  the  cows  out  In  the  momin/; 
and  bring  them  up  In  the  eTening.  We  also 
help  mamma  feed  and  water  the  chickens. 


MY  BEST  DAY'S  WORK 
HBNBI    A.    BROW.N,    MABYLANO 

Tuesday  1  helped  with  the  sugar  com  all 
day.  I  helped  pull  part  of  the  day.  and  tha 
other  part  1  helped  load.  We  stuck  ears  «C 
sugar  corn  all  around  the  top  of  the  wagoa. 
We  put  four  horses  to  It.  We  bad  over  tnree 
tons  on.  We  get  $25  a  ton  for  sugar  cons. 
Then  f  got  the  cows,  sheep  and  goats  IB  UdA 
milked  nve  cows. 

MY   MOST  HELPFUL  DAT 
UAZBL   TRENT,    TBNNB88U 

My  most  helpful  day  was  when  we  threilked. 

Our  wheat  was  about  the  laat  to  be  threshed, 
and  it  was  in  the  field  and  wasting  soiae. 
The  thresher  pulled  in  here  on  Saturday, 
and  everyone  got  busy — even  me. 

There  was  no  water  wa«on  like  Laddie 
had  to  haul  the  water.  So  three  younyer 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and  myself 
carried  water  fur  that  big  steam  engine  and 
partly  filled  a  large  tank.  The  fireman  told 
us  when  we  had  enough. 

As  they  were  short  of  men,  I  took  a  fork 
and  climbed  on  the  straw  stack  and  built  tha 
Mtack.  taking  tbe  straw  from  my  father  aa 
he  took  it  from  the  straw  carrier  It  was  a 
hot  and  dirtv  Job,  but  I  stuck  to  it  until  wa 
were  finished.  I  was  sorry  when  I  saw  tha 
threshing  outfit   leave. 

Tbe  box  was  pulled  by  two  large  white 
horses,  but  two  others  helped  them  up  soma 
Hteep  hills  te  tbe  pike.  I  bitched  one  of  our 
burses  in  front  and  helped  them  up  the  hllla. 
I  am  just  a  girl,  11  years  old,  but  try  to 
do  my  bit. 

MY   HARDEST   DAY'S    WORK   THIS    YEAR 

MOLLY    COATB8,    VIRGINIA 

One  morning  last  week  I  arose  rerj  early 
and  began  mallng  beds.  It  is  my  Job  every 
morning  to  make  beds  while  my  yuungest 
sister  feeds  the  chickens  and  mv  oldeiit  sister 
and  mother  jret  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
we  washed  dishes  and  cleaned  the  kitchen, 
and  about  thit  time  daddy  came  in  and  said 
he  wanted  my  sister  KatLereene  and  I  ta 
pick  tomatoes,  which  we  did  until  noon. 
Then  we  came  in,  ate  dinner  and  washed 
the  dishes.  Then  daddy  wanted  us  to  boa 
navy  beans,  so  we  got  our  haes  and  went  ta 
work.  We  kept  this  up  until  time  to  gather 
the  eggs  and  feed  the  chickens. 

As  you  know,  neither  picking  tomatoes  nor 
handling  tbe  hoe  is  easy  work,  and  I  went 
to  bed  that  nlsht  tired  but  happy,  for  I 
knew  that  I  bad  done  a  little  towards  beii>- 
ing  Uncle  Sam  to  raise  the  big  crops  of  1918. 


A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for.  Buy  Thbift 
Stamps. 


Buy  Today  ^ijj 

W.  S.  S.  cost  more  next  month 


Every  $4.20  INVESTED  in  War  Savings  Stamps  this  month  brings  back 
$5.00  in  cash  JANUARY  1,  1923— over  182%  total  interest  for  the  period. 
W.  S.  Stamps  will  cost  $4.21  each  in  October.  Lend  Uncle  Sam  jrour  savings 
for  the  Country's  greatest  undertaking — 

FOR  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR 

Money,  Men  and  Morale  Will  Do  It 

Buy  W.  S.  S.  at  any   Post  Office  or  from  YOUR    OWN  CARRIER 

National  War  Savings  Committee,  Philadelphia 
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Thia  U  Ik*  itm  woman's  mwn  dapaitiMnt— /^r  tkaai  maA  6>  tkaat.  It  ia  d«vote4  to  tka  iBin— rinn  of 
lopica  of  otrory^ay  int«ro«t  to  tko  wobmo  of  tho  form  fuuljr.  Tko  Practical  Fanaor  iavito* — and 
oxpoct*  -r»u  Mol  only  to  writo  your  oxporioncot  on  tko  toxica  ua(4or  lilarnaaion  but  olao  to  propoao 
topica  for  future  jiacuaaiona.  Tko  koat  lottor  pukliakoil  keroin  oock  isauo  will  ko  nwnrJod  •  priso  of 
ooo  dollar,  and  for  oack  otkor  letter  pukiiaked  wo  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addroae 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILA»ELPHU.  PA. 


OcTOBKR  1. — Tell  u»  how  you  make  your 
winter  window  garden.  What  size  Is  It, 
where  located,  what  direotioa  does  it  face, 
and  which  plants  hare  you  found  t»  be  tke 
prettiest,  most  coatlauous  aad  satisfactory 
winter  bloomers?  What  are  you.*  beat 
tub  ornamental  plaata?  What  are  tba 
best  foliage  plants  and  Times 7  What  care 
do  you  give   them? 

OCTOBKB  19. — What  kind  of  floor  covering  do 
you  prefer  for  the  various  rooms?  Do 
you  have  any  special   way  of  treating  the 


kltrhea  liaoleuBs  or  hardwood  fleor  la  the 
living  room?  Have  you  found  rugs  or 
Batting  satisfactory? 

NovBMBca  1. — The  coalng  of  loag  winter 
evenings  aaakes  us  woader  what  would  be 
sone  geod  books  to  read.  What  are  your 
favorite  oaesV      What    library   facilities  do 

Jou    have?     What   kiad   of   artUcial   light 
•  you  prefer  for  readlag? 

Got  >attr  ctttrikution  in  tarly.  If  it  ifoo«  no/ 
rmmeh  a»  at  ha»t  15  Jayt  ko/oro  thm  dmtu  of 
iatum,  it  wilt  ko  «oo  iatm. 


Money  for  the  House  and  the  Children 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — I  have 
always  maintained  that  marriage  was  a 
partnership,  aiid   an   equal   partnership 
means   equal   division   of   profits.     Can 
you  imagine  two  men  forming  a  partp 
nership  in  which  the  one  would  receive 
all   the   profits   and    the   other   only   so 
much  as  the  first  would  see  fit  to  gra- 
ciously bestow  on  him?    I  cannot.     But 
In  the  marriage  partnership  the  trouble 
is  that  some  men  do  not  think  it  is  an 
eqiuil  partnership.    They  think  that  they 
are    doing    the    work    that    makes    the 
money,  consequently  that  it  is  theirs; 
their  wives  are  doing  only  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  work  of  taking  care 
of  the  house,  bearing  and  rearing  the 
children,  so  are  really  pensioners  on  the 
bounty    of    the    master    of    the    house. 
"Besides,  women  are  not  competent  to 
handle  money  anyway."     I   am   willing 
to  admit  that  there  are  some  women  who 
are  not,  and  I  know  quite  a  few  men, 
too,  who  are  in  a  like  position.    I  know 
a  dear  little  woman  who  has  been  the 
brains  and  business  head  of  their  estab- 
lishment for  forty  years,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  sit  by  and  watch  her  husband 
— without     the    financial     sense     of    a 
twelve-year-old  child — waste  the  money 
thru  earned  on  the  farm,  but  which  he 
felt  was  entirely  his.     A  few  Instances 
of  this  sort  made  me  propound  the  doc- 
trine,   very    early    in    my   wedded    life, 
when  my  husband  still  saw  me  through 
rose-colored    glasses,    of    equal    partner- 
ship and  equal  divsion  of  profits.    After 
the  running  expenses  of  farm  and  house- 
hold were   met.  the  surplus  was  "fifty- 
fifty."    Anything  else  does  not  appeal  to 
my  sense  of  Justice,  unless  the  woman  Is 
the  occasional  sort  who  simply  has  no 
Idea   of   the   value   of   a   dollar.     Then 
common    sense  demands   that  the   hus- 
band hold  the  pursestrings. 

Personally  I  have  never  been  very 
strong  for  accounts.  I  believe,  though, 
that  if  you  are  "the  sort  of  person  who 
likes  that  sort  of  thing,"  It  Is  a  very 
good  plan.  I  try  to  run  my  household 
as  economically  as  I  possibly  can  as  to 
clothing,  food  and  running  expenses.  I 
would  be  no  more  economical  if  I  en- 
terei  the  amount  in  a  book  every  time 
I  bought  a  yard  of  muslin  or  a  pound 
of  sugar.  We  work  our  garden  for  all 
it  is  worth,  and  use  the  products  on  our 
table.  They  would  go  no  farther  nor 
taste  any  better  if  I  spent  my  time  figur- 
ing on  their  value.  I  spend  only  what 
i.s  necessary  for  living,  and  I  am  not  bo 
vitally  interested  in  just  how  many  dol- 
lars and  cents  I  spend,  when  it  is  the 
very  least  possible,  as  I  am  In  the  pleas- 
ant surplus  that  I  am  to  have  the  Joy 
of  investing  or  spending  the  half  of. 

I  never  believed  in  parents  paying 
children  for  their  services;  it  seems  to 
me  to  commercialize  the  home  spirit. 
But  I  certainly  believe  in  children  hav- 
ing money  of  their  own  to  Invest  and 
spend.  We  gave  our  children  young  ani- 
mals to  raise,  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  money  they  received  for 
them,  when  sold,  was  their  own.  They 
also  had  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  they 
ml?ht  raise  what  they  wished  and  sell 
the  products.  This  not  only  provides 
the  children  with  money,  but,  still  more 
Important,  It  encourages  love  for  and 
Interest  In  farm  work.  No  boy  or  girl 
wants  to  work  at  something  for  which 
h«i  or  she  never  receives  any  financial 
retiim.  It  causes  them  to  hate  the  farm 
and  turn  their  backs  on  it  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

MIh  O.  J.,  Lee's  Greek,  La.— In  keep- 
ing record  of  our  household  expenses  I 
u«e  a  small  ledger  with  one  column  for 
debits  and  one  for  expenses.     Credit  is 


who  came  to  be  company  for  me  after 
her  papa  died.  Is  only  5  years  old,  but 
if  she  helps  me  In  any  unusual  way,  like 
holding  my  horse  when  I  go  to  market, 
I  pay  her  a  fixed  sum  for  her  services, 
though  I  expect  her  to  help  me  in  ordi- 
nary ways  free  of  charge.  As  she  grows 
older  I  expect  to  have  berries  and  poul- 
try with  which  she  will  earn  her  spend- 
ing money  according  to  a  mutually  satiB- 
factory  plan. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  arid  Answer 


given  for  home-grown  products  at  mar- 
ket price,  but  the  cost  of  production  is 
charged  against  them.  We  have  bought 
little  for  the  table  this  year,  but  our 
dry  goods  bill  has  been  more  than  usual, 
due  mainly  to  the  advance  In  prices. 

My  husband  and  I  have  one  purse; 
both  understand  our  finances  and  in 
spending  small  sums  feel  at  liberty  to 
use  our  own  Judgment,  but  if  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  needed  we  consult 
together  and  decide  whether  or  not  we 
can  afford  it. 

I  think  all  children  should  be  required 
to  earn  their  own  spending  money,  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  should 
be  taught  to  spend  economically  and 
wisely.  Our  son  has  always  had  what 
he  could  earn  doing  errands  when  not 
needed  at  home.  Besides,  he  has  had 
charge  of  some  branch  of  our  poultry, 
from  which  he  gets  the  net  profits.  With 
his  earnings  he  has  bought  mostly  books 
and  toys.  This  year  being  his  sixteenth, 
his  father  furnishes  ground,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  a  horse  when  needed,  the 
boy  does  the  work  and  gets  half  the 
profits  on  an  acre  of  ground.  He  has 
bought  J25  worth  of  War  Savings 
Stamps,  a  phonograph  on  instalment, 
and  hopes  before  fall  crops  are  marketed 
to  have  another  $25  for  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  a  hunting  dog.  The  latter 
will  be  a  good  investment,  for  we  live 
near  a  big  bottom  in  which  are  numbers 
of  fur-bearing  animals. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
We  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  ex- 
penses, and  the  household  has  a  separ 
rate  chapter.  Every  night  all  expenses 
for  the  day  are  noted  in  their  respective 
columns,  and  If  groceries  or  other  house- 
hold supplies  have  been  purchased  they 
are  placed  on  the  household  list.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  accounts  are 
balanced.  We  never  have  credited  home- 
grown products,  because  it  seems  rather 
a  difficult  thing  to  get  at  accurately, 
but  it  Is  certainly  an  important  factor. 

When  my  husband  and  I  returned 
from  our  wedding  trip  he  gave  me  a 
duplicate  key  to  a  cerUin  drawer  con- 
taining his  purse,  bank  book,  etc.,  and 
told  me  always  to  feel  free  to  help  my- 
self as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  put 
there,  because,  being  equal  partners, 
everything  was  as  much  mine  as  it  was 
his.  Every  Tuesday  was  market  day 
at  our  house,  and  John  always  went  to 
the  city  with  a  load  of  butter,  eggs, 
fruit,  meat  or  any  produce  we  had  on 
hand.  I  very  rarely  went  along,  because 
we  usually  had  too  much  hired  help  for 
both  of  us  to  be  able  to  leave  at  once, 
and  It  was  a  long,  hard  trip  anyway, 
but  I  always  made  a  list  of  everything 
WG  needed,  and  he  got  the  list  filled.  If 
I  ever  failed  to  order  anything  of  which 
I  was  especially  fond  myself,  he  always 
brought  it  anyway,  even  though  I  had 
considered  it  as  a  non-essential  luxury. 
When  I  went  to  town  I  took  the  carriage 
and  a  driving  horse,  chose  a  day  when 
John  would  be  home  all  day,  and  he  al- 
ways gave  me  a  handful  of  bills  amount- 
ing to  much  more  than  I  wanted  to 
spend,  because  he  said  an  accident  was 
always  possible,  and  I  must  be  sure  of 
having  plenty  along  to  foot  the  bills 
I  never  in  my  life  asked  him  for  any 
money,  but  he  invariably  Insisted  upon 
my  taking  some  wherever  I  went, 
whether  or  not  I  could  see  any  possible 
chance  of  spending  any;  he  would  have 
been  terribly  mortified  to  have  had  his 
wife  away  from  home  without  plenty 
to  meet  any  emergency. 

It  seems  best  to  me  to  proTlde  chil- 
dren with  some  means  of  earning  their 
spending    money.     My   one   little   girl. 


"Mrs.  E.  H.  P.,  of  Penna.,  asks  about 
apple  butter,"  says  Mrs.  L.  C.  H.,  New 
Jersey.  "The  following  is  in  answer  to 
her: 

"Apple  butter  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  cider  has  been  obtained.  If  pos- 
sible, have  cider  from  sweet  apples,  and 
use  mild  apples  for  fillers,  as  this  will 
make  a  sweet  butter  that  will  require  no 
sugar.  Strawberry  apples.  Fall  Pippins, 
Gillifiowers  and  any  other  mild  apples 
are  good.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
apple  butter  can  be  made  from  other 
varieties,  but  will  be  rather  tart  without 
sugar. 

"Boil  the  cider  as  soon  as  It  comes 
from  the  mill,  until  it  has  reduced  to 
half  its  volume.  Have  apples  pared, 
cored    and    quartered    or    sliced.      Add 


gradually  to  boiling  cider  until  all  are 
in  kettle.  To  a  barrel  of  cider  we  used 
three  bushels  of  apples,  which  would  l>e 
in  a  proportion  of  half  and  half.  Cook 
slowly  and  stir  frequently;  toward  the 
last  of  the  process  the  apple  butter  must 
be  stirred  constantly  to  keep  from 
scorching.  It  is  best  made  in  a  granite 
or  aluminum  kettle,  though  If  Made  in 
large  quantities  a  well-polished  brass 
cauldron  kettle  may  be  used.  A*  iron 
kettle  would  discolor  tke  product 

"CinnamoB.  cloves,  allspice  aad  maoe, 
all  ground,  of  course,  add  te  the  fiavor! 
As  I  do  not  know  the  aMount  Mrs] 
E.  H.  P.  wishes  te  Make,  I  cannot  tell 
the  pro]»ortlom  te  use.  These  condiments 
are  added  toward  the  last  of  the  process, 
and  caa  be  used  in  amount  to  suit  the 
maker. 

"When  finished,  the  apples  and  ciler 
are  blended  into  a  fine,  semi-solid  mass, 
which  when  dipped  into  a  dish  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  will  not  separate  into 
solid  and  fiuid — will  not  'cry,'  the  old 
people  called  it. 

"Apple  butter  inaking  Is  an  all-day 
process,  whether  made  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  Its  success  depends  upon  the 
blending  without  scorching  of  the  cider 
and  apples.  Made  as  above,  it  will  keep 
in  open  stone  jB.rs,  if  stood  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  all  the  year  around.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  sealed  in  fruit  Jars,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  so  if  the  butter 
is  well  cooked  down. 


Meet  Mrs.  Munson—who  has  two 

in   the  Army — and  two  selling  W.  S.  S. 

**1\  ^^S.  ALGER  tells  me  I  look  ten  years  yoanger  since  we  got  our 
JYI  (^oU  Lighting  and  Cookiog  Plant,  and  I  believe  her.  I  know 
7"  ^"7"  I  f«el  lots  younger.  It  gives  me  more  time  to  myself  than  Fve  ever 
had  before.   I  visit  friends  now  as  I  haven*t  done  since  I  was  married. 

**Wow  that  we  have  a  Colt  LigHt  the  Red  Cross  workers  come  to  our 
house  in  the  evenings  to  sew.  Tney  say  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  work 
by  this  soft,  strong,  white  light,  and  they  cerUmly  do  more  work  than 
they  used  to. 

**I  canH  help  smiling  when  I  see  the  way  boys  have  taken  to  calling 
on  my  two  girls  of  an  evening,  to  sing  and  dance  or  play  games.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  seems  more  alive,  more  wideawake. 
The  lights  seem  actually  life-giving,  as  plants  grow  in  the  sun. 

••Out  in  the  bams  the  Colt  Light  is  a  perfect  Godsend  when  the 
days  begin  to  shorten.  James  has  said  to  medosensof  times:  'Mother, 
since  we  cot  the  Colt  Plant  this  place  runs  like  an  automobile  engine— 
easier  and  smoother  at  night  than  it  does  in  the  daytime.* 

••All  our  old  fear  of  the  bams  catching  fire  from  matches  or  lamps  has 
gone.  We  pull  a  tiny  switch  and  the  bam  is  flooded  with  light.  We 
shut  oflf  the  switch  and  out  chc  r  jcs.     No  matches  or  fuss  with  lanterns. 

"Nothing  would  ever  persuade  me  to  go  back  to  the  old  days,  cook* 
ing  with  coal  or  wood  or  ke^  >sene.  Our  Colt  gas  cooking  rnuge  has 
forever  banished  those  dreary  lours  over  a  hot  tare!  3  shudder  when 
I  think  of  them.  In  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  the  poor  women 
who  are  still  chained  dowa  to  snch  a  tiresome,  listless  life.  Cooking  is 
a  real  pleasure  with  a  Colt  Cooking  and  Lighting  I'lanL 

"And  the  Colt  is  so  wonderfully  simple!  WeVe  had  it  over  a  year 
and  never  know  it  is  in  the  house.  Not  a  sound.  No  chugging  engmes. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  Algers  have  had  their  0>ItPlant 
seven  years  and  have  not  spent  a  penny  for  repairs.** 


ide  lighting  I 
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an)  Cooking  Ptott 


The  Colt  system  coats  leas  than  any  other.  It  U  so  small  It  can 
stand  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  or  outbaildinff.  The  operatioo  of 
|>Uiin  water  on  crushed  stone  (cart>ide)  prodacee  the  caa.  Tbeae 
^  are  added  once  a  month      1 1  is  so  m fe  that  700.000  miners  oae  It 

for  miners'  lamps.  Writ*  ««  today  for  the  name»  and  addre»»t$ 
of  •nthit»ia$tie  neighbor:  who  can  tell  you  all  ab<mt  ii, 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42nd  Street  BnUding,  New  York 


•00 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  Says 

Saltlnff  Down  the   Sarplaa 

Where  there  Is  a  biff  family  to  t>e  fed 
through  the  wlater  and  a  rush  of  summer 
worlc.  the  surplus  of  vegetables  might  well  be 
salted  down.  The  process  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  only  equipment  needed  Is 
good  water-tight  liegs.  While  salted  vegetables 
may  not  equal  fresh  in  quality,  they  help 
tuaterially  to  build  up  the  food  reserves,  and 
when  they  axe  well  coulced  and  seasoned  the 
flavor,  though  different  from  that  of  fresh 
vegetables,  is  good.  Vegetables  put  up  this 
way    will    keep    their   criipness   and    color : 

Gather  when  in  the  best  condition,  and 
park  while  they  are  crisp  and  tender.  Cover 
top  with  grape  leaves,  chard  or  horseradish. 
Weight  with  a  clean  stone  resting  en  an  In- 
verted plate.  Do  not  allow  molds  to  form, 
and  keep  vegetables  covered  with  brine.  When 
all  bubbling  has  ceased,  about  a  week  after 
packing,  cover  the  surface  of  the  brine  with 
cottonseed  oil  or  melted  paraffine.  Store  in 
a  cool  place,  and  examine  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  a  month.  For  the  brine  allov/  1  2-3 
cups  of  salt  to  1  gallon  of  ^trater.  This 
is  a  10  percent  salt  solution.  For  a  salt- 
and-vinegar  solution  allow  %  cup  vinegar  to 
1  gallon  of  above  solution. 

i*v:ppf5R8. — Select  medium  large,  plump 
green  peppers.     Remove  stem  and  enongb  of 


the  tops  to  remove  seeds.  Follow  directions 
above,  using  the  salt-and-vinegar  solution. 
When  taken  from  the  brine,  peppers  should 
be  firm,  crisp,  of  good  color  and  aplcy  to 
astringent  in  taste. 

Green  Tomatoes. — i^Ued  green  tomatoea 
may  he  made  into  tomato  stew,  stuffed  toma- 
toes, breaded  tomatoes,  salad  and  pie  or  con- 
verted into  mincemeat  and  chutney.  Choose 
well-developed  green  tomatoes  and  pack  in 
suit  solution  Green  tomatoes  packed  in 
salt-and-vinegar  solution  are  good  for  salads 
and  relishes.  When  taken  from  the  brine  the 
green  tomatoes  will  be  slightly  discolored  but 
nrm  and  of  good  quality.  Soak  in  cold  water 
for  two  hours  before  using. 

Ripe  Tomatoes. — Select  medium-sized  ripe 
torn.*) toes  free  from  cracks  or  bruises,  and 
pack  in  brine  solution.  Follow  directions 
and  your  tomatoes  will  be  firm  and  of  good 
color  when  removed  from  either  the  brine  or 
the  snlt-and-vtnegar  solution.  Ripe  tomatoea 
preserved  in  the  salt  solution  generally  re- 
quire soaking  for  two  hours  before  l)eing  used. 
After  this  soaking  the  skins  slip  off  easily 
and  the  tomatoes  can  be  used  as  though  fresh. 
For  soups  or  scalloped  or  casserole  dishes, 
soaking  for  one  hour  Is  usually  sufficient, 
for  the  excess  salt  seasons  the  other  In- 
gredients. Ripe  tomatoes  preserved  in  the 
salt-and-vinegnr  solution  require  soaking  for 
only  about  thirty  minutes.  When  used  in 
combination  with  fresh  vegetables  they  need 
not  be  soaked  at  all.  The  skins  slip  off 
ea.qily,  and  the  flesh  is  firm.  The  color  and 
the  flavor  of  the  tomatoes  are  practically  no 
different  from  those  of  fresh  tomatoe& 
Slices  of  the  tomatoes  may  be  served  on 
lettuce   with   sliced    cucumbers. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  4lr«etl*na  fer  raakinc.  aa  wall  as  tha  auantity  af  matarlal  ra«Mira4.  aacomaanr  aacb 
»attarn.  Pattaraa  ara  »arfa«t-flttinc  and  •aam  allawinc.  ^Vhen  ardarinc  writa  yaur  nama 
»ni  addrass  in  full,  ttata  tha  oumbar  and  sit*  af  each  pattern  yu  want,  and  sand  !•  cent*  fer 
•aeh.      Addreaa.    FASHION  DBFARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PAltliER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


A  Complete  Farm  Library 

A  Book  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family  Who   Can  Read 

Here  are  eight  books  which  are  of  special  interest  and  value  to  every 
readin)^  member  of  the  farmer's  family;  the  farmer  himself,  his  good 
wife,  and  his  boys  and  girls  who  are  receiving  now  the  impressions 
which  will  influence  their  future  lives,  will  find  in  this  collection  just 
what  they  need.  They  iiave  been  selected  with  special  regard  to  what 
should  constitute  a  GOOD  Farm  Library.    Here  they  are : 


The  Household  Guide 

364   pages.      . 

The  "Ilousehald  Guide"  is  the  result  of  a 
prize  competition  among  the  hou.sewives  of 
Amorica.  The  publishers  paid  thirty-six  cash 
prizes  for  the  iSest  recipes  in  the  various  de- 
partments. The  result  was  the  sending  af 
nearly  10,00<)  recipes,  from  which  a  careful 
selection  of  the  liest  was  made.  "The  House- 
hold Guide,"  therefore,  is  not  the  product 
af  either  hasty  conception  or  hastv  execution. 
While  there  is  a  superfluity  of  the  ord.nary 
roolc  book  with  its  cot  and  dried  recipes,  a 
book  which  should  cover  the  whole  range  of 
boipehold  duties  had  yet  to  be  made.  "The 
Ilo.isehold  Guide"  was  published  to  fill  this 
gup.  and  it  does  so.  Every  recipe  bears  an 
American  name,  calls  for  Ingredients  of 
American  production  and  has  been  tested  by 
au  American  cook.  The  recipes  are  contribut- 
ed by  practical  housewives  in  all  sections  of 
th>>  united  States  and  they  are  within  the 
means  of  the  humblest  home  and  rood  enough 
for  the  President's  table.  The  different  de- 
partments caver  the  whole  range  of  house- 
held  work,  including  care  of  sick,  treatment 
of  infants,  and  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  the  average  American  housebeld.  From 
a  large  mass  of  material  contributed  to  the 
book,  a  careful  selection  was  made  af  the 
shortest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing  every 
variety  of  hausebold  work,  so  that  the  reader 
of  its  pages  will  find  the  dally  round  of  duties 
materially  lightened  by  its  help.  E}ven 
brightening  up  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings with  flowers  has  not  been  forgotten. 
T(9  many  farm  housea  are  without  these  in- 
expensive l)eautifier8.  "The  Household  Guide" 
has  a  department  devated  to  this  topic. 
Valuable  advice  and  suggestions  on  the  cul- 
ture and  care  of  flowers  are  given,  includiing 
a  chapter  on  window  gardening,  with  full 
d'rections  therefor.  This  timelv  and  import- 
ant subject  gives  an  appropriate  flnlah  to 
"The  Household  iGulde." 


Short  Cuts 


^f5zW^930 


8»-*8._Ladle8'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes 
3o,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  is  gathered  softly  at  the  shoulders. 

W>53. — Ladies'  semi-fltted  dress.  Cut  in 
■lies  38,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  The  waist  la  semi-fitted,  so  that 
there   are   no    gathers    at    the    waistline. 

«»«e._Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sixes  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  back 
extends  over  the  shoulders  In  yoke  effect,  and 
the  fronts  are   aoftiy   gathered. 

WMJ. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8.  10 
and  12  years.  The  dress  buttons  from  V-neck 
i«  nem  at  center  front,  and  a  slightly  rolled 
collar  adds  the  relieving  touch  of  white. 

HUH4~cArl»'  dress.  Cut  in  elzea  4.  6,  8 
rJ*.  IP  years.  The  long  aleevea  are  gathered 
Into  deep  cnffa. 

892»._L«dle«'  apron.  Cut  In  sliee  36,  40 
^nd  44  hichea  tmat  measare.     The  Mb  aectlon 


is  cut  In  a  new  way,  so  that  it  forma  a 
crush    t>elt    which    buttons    at    the    back. 

89<17. — Indies*  two-gored  gathered  skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  24,  26.  28.  .30,  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  The  back  gore  is  gathered 
across   the   slightly   raised   waistline. 

Hf>«5. — ^Boys*  L>utch  suit.  Cut  In  size* 
2,  4  and  6  years.  The  suit  has  a  blouse 
which  Is  to  t>e  slipped  on  over  the  head,  and 
the  straight  trousers  are  tnittoned  to  the 
waist   thruUKh  a   band. 

8Uft2.~^Ladies'  tunic  skirt.  Cut  in  sises 
24,  26,  28,  .10  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  foundation  ef  the  skirt  fits  smoothly  and 
without    gathers. 

8f>.^0. — I^Adi^s'  honse  dre«m.  Cut  In  alsea 
36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  dresa  haa  a    three-gored   skirt,   which   la 

Bthered  all  around  at  the  regulation  walat- 


Edited  bt  T.  Gbbimbb. 
420  pages'.     Illustrated. 

This  boek  contains  3.906  practical  ahort 
cuts  for  saving  labor  and  accomplishing  re 
sultp  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  It  ii  said 
that  one-half  the  world  does  not  know  Low 
the  other  half  lives.  This  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation, and  might  be  made  even  stronger  and 
more  emphatic.  Nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
of  this  great  country  don't  know  how  easily 
and  smoothly  the  other  tenth  overcome  di(B- 
cultles  and  prablems  in  their  daily  work.  Of 
ten  home  gardeners  who  have  to  set  a  few 
hundred  plants,  nine  fear  the  Job;  while  the 
teiitn,  who  knows  a  good  way,  a  short  cut  in 
setting  his  plants,  considers  it  mere  play,  and 
would  think  nothing  of  setting  as  many 
thousnnd  plants.  Almost  ev«rvone  knows  and 
mokes  use  of  a  little  device,  nere  and  there, 
in  his  or  her  daily  doings,  of  which  others 
are  entirely  ignorant.  There  are  abort  ruts 
to  success  In  all  lines  of  business,  and  these 
short  cuta  are  usually  known  by  the  few. 
This  book,  "Short  Cuts,"  is  a  compilation  of 
almost  4.000  labor-saving  short  cuts  arigi- 
naPy  published  In  The  Practical  Parmer, 
libfifllly  illustrated,  and  so  Indexed  that  in- 
formation on  any  particular  thing.  If  pub- 
lished In  the  bank  can  be  found  In  a  moment's 
time. 

What  I  Do.  See  and  Hear 

Bt  T.  B.  Tiaax. 
320   pages. 

This  book  is  made  up  from  Mr.  Terry's 
articles  published  in  The  rrnctical  Farmer 
and  revised.  They  have  attrartod  widespread 
attention,  and  their  preservation  In  a  perma- 
ccnc  form  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
arc  on  the  lookout  for  practical  helps  in  the 
dail)  routine  work  of  the  farm  and  new  ideas 
f.)r  farm  management.  Included  in  the  book 
are  his  Health  Hints.  His  views  on  the 
health  questions  are  radical,  and  yet  he  pre- 
(tents  them  in  such  a  lucid  manner  and  backs 
them  op  with  such  convincing  facts  from 
hir  own  and  others'  exoeriences,  that  they 
ar*  certainly  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
consideration.  No  writer  on  farm  subjects 
lins  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr.  Terry. 
There  are  no  flne-spun  thearies  In  what  he 
writes,  but  ideas  for  practical  application  in 
the  daily  routine  work.  "What  I  Po.  See  and 
Hear"   bears   these  ear  marks  on  every   page. 


Practical  Farm  Experience 

Edited  by  I^or.  W.  F.  MiaaaT. 
405  pagea. 

"rractlcal  Farm  Experience"  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  discusalons,  to  which 
is  contributed  the  experiences  and  opinions 
of  farmers  and  farmera'  wives,  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  topica  pertaining  te  the 
farm  and  household.  Different  farm  cropa 
farm  crops  and  their  management  ;  all  klnda 
of  stock  and  poultry  and  their  management ; 
fruit  cropa:  manure  and  fertilisers  and  their 
management ;  vegetables  on  the  farm  and  In 
the  garden  ;  household  matters  af  interest  to 
th*^  ladies.  They  are  discussed  by  practical 
men  and  women,  who  te<il  of  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing,  ae  that  the  best  obtain- 
able- Information  on  each  subject  is  printed 
which  fits  into  farm  work  and  hausehold  rou- 
tine everywhere.  Profesaor  Maaaey  aummar- 
ize^  each  discuaAon.  Thoae  who  are  aeeking 
more  and  more  of  the  experiences  of  other 
men  who  are  living  cloae  to  the  soil  caa  lad 
theaa  In  thia  work. 

The  Garden  Book 

Bt  T.  Grbinbb. 

2  Volumes 

Volume  No.  1  of  the  Garden  Book  Is 
divided  into  12  chapters  which  are  Broujped 
under  the  head  of  Garden  Philosophy.  Oae 
chapter  tells  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  glTas 
plans  for  large  and  small  gardena.  It  telle 
about  the  ideal  site  and  how  to  make  the  beat 
of    what    the    gardener   or    farmer    may    hap- 

Ficn  ta  have.  Another  chapter  describes  aod 
llustratee  garden  tools,  stable  manure, 
humus,  clover  and  chemicals  and  the  moat 
efficient  waya  of  using  are  discussed.  Hot- 
beds and  cold  frames  fill  another  chapter. 
Sprayers  and  Insecticides  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  the  final  chapter  Is  devoted  to 
tracsplarling,  protecting  from  frost,  or  shad- 
ing the  newly  aet  plants. 

volume  No.  2  is  also  divided  Into  12  chap- 
ters, giving  in  detail  the  practical  work  of 
the  gardener  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
The  work  is  written  mare  particularly  for 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  but 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  sea- 
sons, it  is  applicable  to  all  sections  ef  the 
countrr.  In  this  second  volume  Mr.  Greiner 
has  given  some  valuable  Information  with 
regard  to  handling  gardens  succesafully. 

Not  only  does  be  speak  of  the  proper  way 
af  growing  vegetables.  In  these  two  hooka, 
but  he  treats  very  largely  upon  the  more 
common  insect  garden  pesta,  with  which  all 
Ccrmers  are  familiar,  but  who  at  the  asms 
t'me  do  not  understand  the  t>est  tne'hoda  ef 
cortrolltngl  them.  With  copiea  of  the  Gardm 
Books  ihe  practical  gardener  has  a  ready 
reference  at  his  command  to  which  be  caa 
turn   whenever   In  doubt. 

TerryTalks  and  Health  Hints 

Bt  T.   B.  Tbbbt. 

320    pages. 

This  Is  an  eztremelv  uaeful  book,  made  up 
from  articles  published  la  The  Practical 
Farmer,  revised  to  date  of  publication,  and 
put  into  convenient  shape  fer  uae  and  preser- 
vation. In  Terry  Talka  the  writer  cootlnuea 
h's  Interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  based  en  his  own 
actual  experiences.  The  t>ook  Is  written  In 
th.>  same  charming  style  which  made  Mr. 
"Terry  one  of  the  most  interesting  end  popu- 
la.-  of  the  agricultural  writers  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Black  Beauty: 
His  Grooms  and  Companions 

Bt  a.  Scweuu 
250  pages. 

This  Is  the  classic  on  the  Rumaae  Troat- 
menl  of  Animsls.  Much  has  l>een  written 
and  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  animals  and  much  more  needK  to  t>e 
none.  Black  Beauty  is  the  autohl'^gr.npiv  cf 
a  horse,  telling  af  kind  masters  and  cruel,  of 
happiness  and  suffering :  and  where  happlnesa 
preaominates  and  finally  triumphs.  It  ought 
to  be  In  every  American  home,  for  out  ef 
these  homes  will  come  the  future  men  and 
wrmen  of  America,  wha  should  be  trained 
that  kindness  pays  in  the  care  of  dumb  ani- 
mals  which    fall    under   their   charge. 
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By  IRVING  BACHELLER 
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CHAPTER  XVI— Continued 

Tears  dimmed  my  eyes  as  I  read  and 
re-read  the  message.  More  than  two  of 
those  four  years  had  passed,  and  as  the 
weeks  had  dragged  along  I  had  thought 
moic  and  more  of  Sally  and  the  day 
that  was  coming.  I  had  bought  a  suit 
of  evening  clothes  and  learned  to  dance 
and  gone  out  to  parties  and  met  many 
beautiful  young  ladies,  but  none  of 
Xhera  had  the  charm  of  Sally.  The 
tiKjuory  of  youth — true-hearted,  roman- 
tir*.  wonder-working  youth — had  en- 
throned her  in  its  golden  castle  and  was 
Jlcioudlng  her  against  the  present  com- 
lii'onplace  herd"  of  mere  human  beings. 
iKo  one  of  them  had  played  with  me  in 
thi'  old  garden  or  stood  by  the  wheat 
flii  1  with  flying  hair  as  yellow  as  the 
■gain  and  delighted  me  with  the  sweet- 
est words  ever  spoken.  I^o  one  of  them 
hud  been  glorified  with  the  Jlght  and 
,coinr  of  a  thousand  dreams, 

I  rode  In  silence,  thinking  of  her  and 
of  those  beautiful  days  now  receding 
Into  the  past  and  of  my  aunt  and  uncle. 
I  had  written  a  letter  to  them  every 
>cek,  and  one  or  the  other  had  an- 
swered it.  Between  the  lines  I  had  de- 
tc'ted  the  note  of  loneliness.  They  had 
told  me  the  small  news  of  the  country- 
side. How  narrow  and  monotonous  it 
all  seemed  to  roe  then!  Rodney  Barnes 
had  bought  a  new  farm;  John  Axtell 
*iad  been  hurt  In  a  runaway;  my  white 
mare  had  got  a  spavin! 
Hello,  mister!" 
I  started  out  of  my  reverie  with  a 
little  jump  of  surprise.  A  big,  rough- 
dressed,  bearded  man  stood  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Where  ye  goln'?" 
"Up  to  the  Van  Heusen  place." 
"Where  do  ye  hall  from?" 
"Coblesklll" 

"On  business  for  Judge  Westbrook?" 
"Yes." 

'.'Writs  to  serve?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  with  no  thought 
of  ray  Imprudence. 

"Say,   young    man,    by   hokey   nettle! 
I  advise  you  to  turn  right  around  and 
go  back." 
"Why?" 

"  'Cause  If  ye  try  to  serve  any  writs 
ye'll  git  into  trouble." 

"That's  Interesting,"  I  answered.  "I 
am  not  seeking  a  quarrel,  but  I  do  want 
to  see  how  the  people  feel  about  the 
payment  of  their  rents." 

"Say,  mister,  look  down  Into  that 
valley  there,"  the  stranger  began.  "See 
al!  of  them  houses — they're  the  little 
houses  o'  the  poor.  See  how  smooth  the 
land  Is?  Who  built  them  houses?  Who 
cleaned  that  land?  Was  it  Mr.  Living- 
ston? By  hokey  nettle!  I  guess  not. 
The  men  who  live  there  built  the  houses 
an'    cleaned    the    land.      We    ain't    got 


shawed  out  of  the  Just  fruits  of  their 
toil  by  the  feudal  chief  whose  remote 
ancestor  had  been  a  king's  favorite.  For 
half  a  moment  I  watched  the  wavering 
needle  of  my  compass,  and  then: 

"If  what  you  say  Is  true,  I  think  yo« 
are  right."  I  said. 

"I  don't  ^gree  with  you,"  said  young 
Latour.  "The  patroons  have  a  clear  title 
to  this  land.  If  the  tenants  don't  want 
to  pay  the  rents,  they  ought  to  get  out 
and  make  way  for  others." 

"book  hero,  young  man,  my  name  is 
Joalah  Curtis,"  said  the  stransrer.  "I 
live  In  the  first  house  on  the  right-hand 
side  o*  the  road.  You  may  toll  the  judge 
that  I  won't  pay  rent  no  more — not  as 
long  as  I  live — and  I  won't  git  out, 
either." 

"Mr.  Latour.  you  and  Purv48  may  go 
on  slowly— I'll  overtake  you  soon,"  I 
said. 

a^hey  went  on  and  left  me  alone  with 
Curtis.  He  was  getting  excited,  and  I 
wished   to  allay  his   fears. 

"Don't  let  him  try  to  serve  no  writs 
or  there'll  be  hell  to  pay  In  this  valley," 
said  Curtis. 

"In  that  case  I  shall  not  try  to  serve 
the  writs.  I  don't  want  to  stir  up  the 
neighborhood,  but  I  want  to  know  the 
facts.  I  shall  try  to  see  other  tenants 
and  report  what  they  say.  It  may  lead 
to  a  settlement." 

We  went  on  together  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  near  which  we  had  Ijcen  stand- 
ing. Far  ahead  I  saw  a  cloud  of  dust 
but  no  other  sign  of  Latour  and  Purvis. 
They  must  have  spurred  their  horses 
Into  a  run.  The  fear  came  to  mo  that 
Latour  would  try  to  se^rve  the  writs  in 
spite  of  me.  They  were  in  his  pocket. 
What  a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  call  for 
them.  My  companion  saw  the  look  of 
concern  in  my  face. 

"I  don't  like  that  young  feller,"  said 
Curtis.    "He's  is  fer  trouble." 

He  ran  toward  his  house,  which  was 
only  a  few  rods  beyond  us,  while  I 
started  on  in  pursuit  of  the  two  men  at 
top  speed.  Before  my  horse  had  taken 
a  dozen  jumps  I  heard  a  horn  blowing 
behind  me  and  its  echo  In  the  hills. 
Within  a  half  a  moment  a  dozen  horns 
were  sounding  In  the  valleys  around 
me.  What  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  in 
which  we  had  been  riding  was  this 
pandemonium  which  had  broken  loose 
in  the  countryside.  A  little  ahead  I 
could  see  men  running  out  of  the  fields. 
My  horse  had  begun  to  lather,  for  the 
sun  was  hot.  My  companions  were  far 
ahead.  I  could  not  see  the  dust  of  their 
heels  now,  I  gave  up  trying  to  catch 
them,  and  checked  the  speed  of  my 
horse  and  went  on  at  a  walk.  The  horns 
were  still  sounding.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  be  miles  away.  About  twenty 
rods  ahead  I  saw  three  riders  In  strange 
costumes  come  out   of   a   dooryard   and 


nothln'  else — not  a  dollar!     It's  all  gone)  ^"^^^  the  road  at  a  wild  gallop  In  pursuit 

of  Latour  and  Purvis.  They  had  not 
discovered  me.  I  kept  as  calm  as  I 
could  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement. 
I  remember  laughing  when  I  thought  of 
the  mess  In  which  "M^.  Purvis"  would 
shortly  find  himself. 

I  passed  the  house  from  which  the 
three  riders  had  just  turned  Into  the 
road.  A  number  of  women  and  an  old 
man  and  three  or  four  children  stood 
on  the  porch.  They  looked  at  me  In 
silence  as  I  was  passing,  and  then  began 
to  hiss  and  Jeer.     It  gave  me  a  feeling 


to  the  landlord.  I  am  for  the  men  who 
made  every  rod  o'  that  land  an'  who 
own  not  a  single  rod  of  It.  Years  an' 
years  ago  a  king  gave  it  to  a  man  who 
never  cut  one  tree  or  laid  one  stone  on 
another.  The  deeds  say  that  we  must 
pay  a  rent  o'  so  many  bushels  o'  wheat 
a  year,  but  the  land  is  no  good  for 
wheat,  an'  ain't  been  for  a  hundred 
years.  Why,  ye  see.  mister,  a  good  many 
things  have  happened  in  three  hundred 
years.  The  land  was  wlUln*  to  give 
wheat  then  an'  a  good  many  folks  was 
wlUln'  to  be  slaves.  By  hokey  nettle! 
They  bad  got  used  to  It.  Kings  an' 
magistrates  an'  slavery  didn't  look  so 
bad  to  'em  as  they  do  now.  Our  brains 
have  changed — that's  what's  the  matter 
— same   as   the    soil    has   changed.      We 


I  have  never  known  since  that  day.  I 
jogged  along  over  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
when  at  a  white  frame  house  I  saw 
the  center  toward  which  all  the  men 
of  the  countryside  were  coming. 

Suddenly  I   heard  the  hoofbeats  of  a 


want  to  be  free  like  other  folks  in  this  i  horse  behind  me.     I  stopped  and.  look- 
country.       America     has     growed     up   Ing  over  my  shoulder,  saw  a  rider  ap- 


around  us.  but  here  we  are  llvln*  back 
in  old  Holland  three  hundred  years  ago. 
It  don't  set  good.  We  see  lots  o'  people 
that  don't  have  to  be  slaves.  They  own 
their  land  an'  they  ain't  worked  any 
harder  than  we  have  or  been  any  more 
savin'.  That's  why  I  say  we  can't  pay 
the  rents  no  more  an'  ye  mustn't  try  to 
make  us.  By  hokey  nettle!  You'll  have 
trouble  if  ye  do." 

The  truth  had  flashed  upon  me  out 
of  the  words  of  this  simple  man.  Until 
then  I  had  heard  only  one  side  of  the 
case.  If  I  were  to  be  the  servant  of 
Justice,  as  Mr.  Wright  had  advised, 
what  was  I  to  do?  These  tenants  had 
been  Orimsbawed  and  were  being  O^im- 


proaching  me  in  the  costume  of  an 
Indian  chief.  A  red  mask  covered  his 
face.  A  crest  of  eagle  feathers  circled 
the  edge  of  his  cap.  Without  a  word  he 
rode  on  at  my  side.  I  knew  not  then 
that  he  was  the  man  Josiah  Curtis — nor 
<ouId  I  at  any  time  have  sworn  that 
it  was  he. 

A  crowd  had  assembled  around  the 
house  ahead.  I  could  see  a  string  of 
horsemen  coming  toward  it  from  the 
other  side.  I  wondered  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  me.  What  a  shouting  and 
jeering  in  the  crowded  dooryard!  I 
could  see  the  smoke  of  a  Are.  We 
reached  the  gate.  Men  In  Indian  masks 
and  rostumes  gathered  around  us. 


"Order!  Sh-eh-sli/'  was  the  loud 
command  of  the  man  beside  me,  in 
whom  I  recognized — or  thought  that  I 
did— the  voice  of  Josiah  Curtis.  "What 
has  happened?" 

"One  o'  them  tried  to  serve  a  writ, 
an'  we  have  tarred  an*  feathered  him." 
Just  then  1  heard  the  voice  of  Purvis 
shouting  back  in  the  crowd  this  impas- 
sioned plea: 
"Bart,  for  God's  sake,  com«  here." 
I  turned  to  Curtis  and  said: 
"If  the  gentleman  tried  to  serve  the 
writ,   he  acted   without  orders  and  de- 
serves what  he  has  got.    The  other  fel- 
low is  simply  a  hired  man  who  came 
along  to  take  care  of  the  horses.     He 
couldn't   tell   the   difference   between   a 
writ  and  a  hole  In  the  ground." 

"Men,  you  have  gone  fur  enough," 
said  Curtis.  "This  man  is  all  right. 
Bring  the  other  men  here  and  put  'em 
on  their  horses,  an'  I'll  escort  'em  out 
o'  the   town." 

They  brought  Latour  on  a  rail,  amidst 
roars  of  laughter.  AVhat  a  bear-like, 
poultrlfled,  be-poodled  object  he  was!  — 
burred  and  sheathed  in  rumpled  gray 
feathers  from  his  hair  to  his  heels.  The 
sight  and  smell  of  him  scared  the  horses. 
There  were  tufts  of  feathers  over  his 
ears  and  on  his  chin.  They  had  found 
great  joy  in  spoiling  that  aristocratic 
livery  in  which  he  had  arrived. 

Then  came  poor  Purvis.  They  had 
just  begun  to  apply  the  tar  and  feathers 
to  him  when  Curtis  had  stopped  the 
process.  He  had  only  a  shaking  ruff  of 
long  feathers  around  his  neck.  They 
lifted  the  runaways  into  their  saddles. 
Purvis*  started  off  at  a  gallop,  shouting, 
"Come  on,  Bart,"  but  they  stopped  him. 
"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  young  feller," 
said  one  of  the  Indians,  and  then  there 
was  another  roar  of  laughter. 

"Go  back  to  yer  work  now,"  Curtis 
shouted,  and,  turning  to  me,  added: 
"You  ride  along  with  me,  and  let  our 
feathered  friends  follow  us." 

So  we  started  up  the  road  on  our  way 
back  to  Coblesklll,  Soon  Latour  began 
to  complain  that  he  was  hot  and  the 
feathers  pricked  him. 

"You  come  alongside  me  here  an' 
raise  up  a  little  an'  I'll  pick  the  Inside 
o'  yer  legs  an'  pull  out  yer  tall  feathers," 
said  Curtis,  "If  you  got  'em  9tuck  into 
yer  skin  you'd  be  a  reg'lar  eilllcken  an* 
no  mistake." 

I  helped  in  the  process,  and  got  my 
flngers  badly  tarred. 

"This  Is  a  dangerous  man  to  touch — 
his  soul  is  tarred,"  said  Curtis.  "Keep 
away  from  him." 

"What  a  lookln'   skunk   you   be!"  he 

laughed  as  he  went  on  with  the  picking. 

We  resumed  our  journey.     Our  guide 

left    us    at    the   town    line    some   three 

miles  beyond, 

"Thank  God,  the  danger  is  over,"  said 
Purvis.  "The  tar  on  my  neck  has 
melted  an'  run  down,  an'  my  shirt  sticks 
like  the  bark  on  a  tree.  I'm  sick  o*  the 
smell  o'  myself.  If  I  could  find  a  skunk, 
I'd  enjoy  holdin'  him  in  my  lap  a  while. 
I'm  goln'  back  to  St.  Lawrence  county 
about  as  straight  as  I  can  go.  I.  never 
did  like  this  country  anyway." 

He  had  picked  the  feathers  out  of  his 
neck,  and  Latour  was  now  busy 'picking 
his  arms  and  shoulders.  Presently  he 
took  off  his  feathered  coat  and  threw  it 
away,  saying: 

"They'll  have  to  pay  for  this.  Every 
one  o'  those  jackrabblts  will  have  to 
settle  with  me." 

"You  brought  it  on  yourself."  I  said. 
"You  ran  away  from  me  and  got  us  all 
Into  trouble  by  being  too  smart.  You 
tried  to  be  a  fool,  and  succeeded  be- 
yong  your  expectation.  My  testimony 
wouldn't    help    you    any." 

"You're  always  against  the  capitalist," 
he   answered. 

It  was  dark  when  I  left  my  com- 
panions In  Coblesklll.  I  changed  my 
clothes  and  had  my  supper,  and  found 
Judge  Westbrook  in  his  home  and  re- 
ported the  talk  of  Curtis  and  our  ad- 
venture and  my  view  of  the  situation 
back  in  the  hills.  I  observed  that  he 
gave  the  latter  a  cold  welcome. 

"I  shall  send  the  sheriff  and  a  posse," 
he  said,  with  a  troubled  look. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  think  It  will  make 
a  bad  matter  worse."  I  answered. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  the  patroons 
are  our  clients."  he  remarked. 

I  yielded  and  went  on  with  rosy  work. 
In  the  next  week  or  so  I  satisfied  myself 
of  the  rectitude  of  my  opinions.  Then 
came  the  most  critical  point  in  my 
history — a  confilct  with  Thrift  and  Fear 
on  one  side  and  Conscience  on  the 
other. 

The  Judge  raised  ray  salary.  I  wanted 
the  money,  but  every  day  I  would  have 


to  lend  my  help,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  prosecution  of  claims  which  i 
could  not  believe  to  be  Just.  My  heart 
went  out  of  my  work.  I  began  to  fear 
myself.  For  weeks  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  take  Issue  with  the  learned  Judg>. 

One  evening  I  went  to  his  home,  d.^ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  my  unhappi- 
ness.  After  a  little  talk  I  told  him 
frankly  that  I  thought  the  patroons 
should  seek  a  friendly  settlement  with 
their  tenants. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Because  their  position  is  unjust,  un- 
American  and  untenable,'"  was  my 
answer. 

He  rose  and  gave  me  his  hand  and  a 
smile  of  forbearance  In  consideration  of 
my  youth,  as  I  took  it. 

I  left  much  Irritated,  and  spent  a 
sleepless  night,  in  the  course  of  whi  h 
I  decided  to  cling  to  the  Ideals  of  Da\:(i 
Hoflfman  and  SHas  Wright. 

In  the  morning  I  resigned  my  phue 
and  asked  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  the 
convenience  of  the  judge  would  allnv 
it.  He  tried  to  keep  me  with  gentle 
persuasion  and  higher  pay,  but  I  uasi 
firm.  Then  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
my  friend,  the  senator. 

Again  I  had  chosen  my  way  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  compass. 

(Continued  in  next  issue.) 
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colors  In  each  volume.  $13.75  cash  «>r  *1 
down  and  $2  per  month  for  seven  months, 
carrying  cbarfl^es  extra.  Hears.  Uoebuck  k 
C«.,   Chicago 

These  four  books  contain  in  good, 
clear  English  the  best  thoughts  of  more 
than  one  hundred  experienced  men— 
specialists — on  practically  every  faun 
subject.  They  are  books  with  a  vision, 
and  any  man  with  ambition  to  lead  his 
neighbors  in  thought  and  action  r<n\ 
find  much  of  value  in  them.  They  tell 
of  the  methods  which  have  succeeded 
best  with  various  crops,  and  do  not  ^'O 
into  long,  academic  discussions  of  how 
things  ought  to  be  done.  It  Is  of  actual 
accomplishments  which  they  tell — maybe 
the  very  things  you  need  to  turn  failure 
into  success.  No  one  can  even  turn  ov.t 
their  pages  without  grasping  some  of 
the  many  practical  ideas  contained  in 
them. 

Scout,  Red  Cross  and  Army  Dooh,  )>7 
Theo.  F.  Jaffer.  Arrow  Printing  Co.,  Roch'»- 
ter,  N.  Y.  Paper,  83  pages,  fully  lllusUated 
$1.25  net. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Jager  as  an  interesting  and 
authoritative  writer  on  farming  sub- 
jects, but  few  know  that  he  is  also  a 
breeder  of,  an  authority  on.  Police  dog* 
and  "Dogs  of  War;"  but  such  he  is  and 
his  new  book  is  an  important  and  tlm«>ly 
addition  to  the  scant  literature  on  this 
subject  which  is  now  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  the  United  States  as  woll 
as  others  of  the  nations  at  war.  it 
comprises  a  historical  sketch  of  the  use 
of  dogs  in  the  great  war  and  while  it 
is  primarily  designed  as  a  training  guide 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  it  is  of 
absorbing  Interest  to  any  one  an4  a 
revelation  of  the  wonders  of  Intelligence 
and  usefulness  to  which  our  canine 
friends  may  be  trained. 


iNjfRioT  s   Insects  and  UssruL  lining  "» 
F.    8.    Washburn.       (453    pages,    four   color  '1 
plates  and  414  illKtiHtlons  In  the  text.  J-  > 
Lipplncott  Co..  rhiladelphia.     $2  net.) 

This  book  is  another  addition  to  the 
ever  popular  "Lipplncott  Farm  Manual" 
series,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  has 
been  written  by  an  authority  and  will 
soon  be  recogrnized  as  the  standard  on 
this  subject.  It  is  a  book  for  the  gari 
ener,  the  orchardist,  the  nurseryman, 
the  housekeeper  and,  above  all.  for  the 
farmer.  There  is  hardly  an  insect  pe^^t 
of  agriculture,  whether  in  the  open. 
household,  l)arn,  mill  or  greenhouse, 
which  Is  not  carefully  described  and 
methods  given  for  its  control.  It  can 
be  referred  to  many  times  with  profit, 
no  matter  to  whose  library  it  is  added- 


Selecting  a  Dairy  Sire 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


In  successful  dairying  a  very  important 
feature  is  to  use  none  other  than  the 
lest  sire  obtainable.  In  the  selection  of 
the  bull,  as  in  other  things,  there  are 
always  various  conditions  to  be  consid- 
ered. Very  many  set  rules  cannot  be 
laid  down  that  will  coyer  all  cases,  but 
there  are  a  few  essential  features  which 
must  always  be  looked  for  and  can  be 
observed  no  matter  what  breed  or  what 
(articular  kind  of  an  individual  one 
may  want.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
be  of  a  distinct  breed,  as  we  can  never 
pet  anywhere  by  breeding  to  anything 
lut  a  pure-bred  sire.  Secondly,  he  ought 
to  be  in  good  health  and  of  good  general 
dairy  conformation.  Next,  he  should  be 
from  good  producing  ancestry.  Then 
cne  should  strive  to  get  an  aplmal  that 
Fhows  strong  points  where  the  cows 
Khow  weak  ones,  as  It  Is  in  this  way  that 
one  can  best  get  at  correcting  the  faults 
ill  his  herd.  For  instance,  if  the  cows 
are  generally  low  testers,  a  sire  should 
Ivi  obtained  whose  ancestors  have  been 
high  testers,  or  if  the  cows  are  generally 
f^rnall  and  fine  boned,  a  larger  and 
(oarser  boned  sire  will  be  necessary. 

Then,  too,  the  bull  ought  to  be  true 
to  his  breed  type  as  far  as  possible. 
I'nless  he  is  the  getter  of  good  progeny 
he  Is  not  wanted,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  well  to  get  hold  of  a  bull  that  has 
daughters  giving  milk  that  have  proven 
good.  There  is  some  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  old  bulls,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
a  little  careful  about  buying  them,  but 
if  they  are  not  too  old  for  service  and 
are  still  sure,  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  them  except  that  they  might  be 
tigly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  young  fellows  will  soon  become  so. 
One  must  be  prepared  to  handle  vicious 
lulls  if  he  is  going  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business,  as  they  often  prove  to  be  the 
t>est  of  sires.  I  once  heard  a  prominent 
l>re€der  express  himself  as  having  no  use 
for  a  vicious  bull,  but  when  he  after- 
wards found  that  some  of  the  greatest 
•ires  were  ugly  fellows  he  said  that  he 
would  hare  to  take  back  his  statement. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  in  purchasing 
AQ  old  bull  if  he  is  a  good  one  and  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  buying  a  young 
t'ull  to  have  him  looked  up  some  time 
^*fore  he  is  needed.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  to  feed  an  extra  sire  for  a  while 
<han  It  is  to  get  caught  without  one  or 
*iave  to  use  an  inferior  one.     In  buying 

*  bull  one  should  look  up  the  ancestors 
^^  likes  and  speak   for  their  progeny, 

*  "t  If  he  buys  him  in  this  way  he  should 
arrange  for  the  animal  to  bo  cared  for 
properly  until  he  can  get  him,  and  then 
**  Foon  as  convenient  and  practicable 
^^t  the  animal  under  his  own  care  and 
J'^ed  him  well  and  handle  and  develop 
nitn  according  to  his  own  ideas.  In 
^^ing  this,  one  should  keep  the  young- 
ster under  control  at  all  times.  He 
should  be  handled  a  good  deal  and  In 
*Ufh  a  way  that  he  can  be  caught  and 
^ed  around  at  any  time.  When  he  is 
oM  enough  for  service  a  ring  should  be 
^ut  in  his  nose,  and  •bis  handling  be 
*one  with  a  strong  sUff,  as  it  is  best 
*^ot  to  trust  such  an  animal  very  far, 
^0  matter  how  quiet  he  may  appear  to  be. 


In  general  I  believe  people  do  not 
spend  enough  money  for  their  bulls,  and 
what  they  do  spend  is  not  usually  spent 
judiciously,  as  they  do  not  investigate 
the  breeding  closely  enough  before  buy- 
ing. Many  will  purchase  a  bull  for  his 
markings  or  for  some  other  unimportant 
characteristic.  When  I  buy  a  bull  the 
only  records  I  consider  very  strong  are 
the  annual  ones.  I  want  the  dam  of  my 
bull  not  only  to  give  a  good  flow  of  milk 
and  test  well,  but  also  to  be  a  persistent 
producer. 

Illinois. 


Sheep  Notes  for  Practical  Farmers 

EDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

Thi$  it  the  sixth  o/a  series  of  articles  written  by  a  man  tvho  will  tell  of  his  experience 

with  sheep  on  his /arm  over  a  period  of  years. 


One  year  I  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  wtlh  my  lambs  dying  soon  after 
they  were  bom.  When  they  first  came 
they  seemed  to  be  unusually  healthy  and 
big,  fieshy,  robust  little  fellows.  Indeed, 
I  think  they  were  almost  too  fat  for  this 
time  of  their  life.  But  they  did  not  live 
long  after  they  got  up  and  had  their 
rations  a  few  times.  The  ewes  were  in 
prime  condition,  so  far  as  I  knew  then 
or  know  now,  but  something  happened 
to  my  lambs. 


that 


Spmrmfitld  OwVe  Eva—a  tS  ymar  old  Jeremy  cow  with  a  wonderful  record 


A  Long-Distance  Jersey  Record 
The  question  as  to  whether  a  cow  can 
retain  her  milking  qualities  after  having 
made  a  great  record  is  once  more  an- 
swered by  a  famous  Jersey,  Spermfleld 
Owl's  Eva,  owned  by  Meridale  Farms, 
New  York.  This  cow  not  only  made  one 
record  worthy  of  note,  but  has  made  six 
records  that  stamp  her  as  an  animal  of 
exceptional  merit.  Her  pepformance 
closely  rivals  that  of  Sophie  19th,  of 
Hood  Farm,  In  total  production,  and 
both  of  these  animals  hold  honor  places 
to  be  occupied  until  at  least  such  time 
as  the  practice  of  testing  cows  for  "long- 
distance" production  becomes  more 
general. 

The  close  relationship  in  the  records 
of  Spermfleld  Owl's  Eva  and  of  Sophie 
19th  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
both  of  these  animals  represent  entirely 
different  lines  of  breeding  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  both  animals  are  of 
about  the  same  age  and  still  on  the 
active  service  list. 

Spermfleld  Owl's  Eva  in  her  best 
year's  work  made  993  pounds  of  fat. 
Sophie  19th  In  her  beet  year  made  999 
pounds  of  fat.  The  latest  test  in  each 
case  is  the  second  best  record  that  either 
of  these  cows  ever  made.  The  six  years' 
total  for  Eva  is  76,549.7  pounds  milk  and 
4886.18  pounds  fat,  while  Sophie  19th  In 
her  first  six  tests  made  76,920.8  pounds 
milk  and  4432.6  pounds  fat  Sophie  19th 
has  made  one  more  yearly  record  than 

(CmcIimM  Mi  pf  Slf ) 


In  trying  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  unusual  mortality  among 
my  lambs  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  due  to  feeding  the  ewes  dry  cut 
corn  while  they  were  bearing  the  young. 
I  never  had  done  that  before,  and,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  corn,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
to  run  it  through  the  feed  cutter  and 
give  it  to  the  sheep  as  well  as  to  the 
cows  might  be  a  good  thing.  I  am  not 
sure  now  that  it  was  the  com  that  killed 
the  lambs,  but  I  have  never  ceased  to 
think  that  might  be  it.  The  ewes  were 
too  fleshy  at  weaning  time,  and  the 
lambs  had  been  highly  nourished  before 
birth.  Whether  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  milk  as  the  lambs  took 
It  from  their  mothers,  or  not,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decide.  Surely  I  never 
have  had  such  an  experience  since  and 
have  never  fed  my  ewes  that  way. 

Some  good  clover  hay  is  flne  for  ewes 
growing  lambs.  It  is  not  too  late  to  cut 
some  second-growth  clover  for  this  pur- 
pose now.  It  ought  to  be  cut  on  a  day 
when  it  can  be  cured  well  and  gotten 
without  much  moisture  in  it  to  cause 
molding. 

Some  timothy  hay.  also.  Is  highly  rel- 
ished by  sheep,  but  too  much  of  it  at  a 
time  is  apt  to  produce  constipation.  We 
always  intend  to  feed  some  laxative 
grain  along  with  dry  timothy  hay. 
Wheat  bran  is  good  for  this  use. 

Since  the  national  government  has  de- 
cided to  use  all  the  wool  produced  in 
this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers, we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  I  cents. 


a  market,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  price  will  be  fairly  adjusted. 

I  took  a  lot  of  comfort  making  some 
racks  for  feeding  my  sheep.  I  used  up 
a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  long  time. 
The  bed  pieces  were  4  by  6,  and  the 
corner  posts  2  by  4.  Some  old  fence 
boards  formed  the  top  of  the  frame, 
while  for  the  spaces  going  up  and  down, 
through  which  the  sheep  put  their  heada 
to  eat,  I  used  any  stray  pieces  of  board 
I  could  pick  up.  I  left  spaces  about 
six  inches  wide  for  the  sheeps'  heads, 
and  the  same  distance  between  the 
boards,  so  that  there  need  be  no  unneces- 
sary crowding.  The  rack  did  good 
service,  having  a  tight  bottom  and  a 
height  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet. 
When  the  sheep  were  not  using  it.  it 
served  very  well  for  the  cows. 

It  Is  not  well  to  feed  sheep  in  the 
same  lot  with  cows.  I  rigged  up  an 
extra  feeding  rack  in  a  yard  adjoining 
the  cow  yard,  with  a  gate  between. 
Through  this  gate  I  let  the  sheep  before 
we  turned  the  cows  out  In  the  morninsr 
to  drink.  A  field  opening  out  of  the 
yard  afforded  good  fe«'d  as  long  as  grass 
grew,  and  a  chance  for  the  sheep  to 
move  about  as  they  liked.  This  pre- 
vented the  sheep  from  being  hurt  by 
any  of  the  cows  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

I  have  found  that  sheep  do  much  bet> 
ter  In  winter  if  th^  have  a  little  room 
to  exercise  in.  Sheep  are  great  rovers, 
and  nothing  is  worse  for  them  than  to 
be  compelled  to  do  without  their  exer> 
else.  For  that  reason  we  like  to  have  a 
field  near  the  barn  Into  which  we  may 
let  the  sheep  some  part  of  every  day. 
Even  if  it  is  to  make  a  trip  to  soma 
spring  or  brook  to  get  the  water  they 
need,  that  is  better  than  to  be  confined 
all  the  time. 

A  good  time  to  make  these  needed 
arrangements  fftr  winter  is  now,  before 
cold  weather  really  comes  on. 

Raising  th^  Fall  Calf 
Only  calves  from  good  cows  should  be 
raised.  When  a  milk  substitute  Is  used 
calves  can  be  grown  economically.  Sev- 
eral demonstrations  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  extension  division  of  the  New 
'Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  on  the 
use  of  "home-mixed  calf  meal."  This 
milk  substitute  Is  composed  of  hominy, 
oil  meal,  dried  blood  fiour  and  Red  Dog 
fiour  mixed  in  equal  parts  by  weight. 
No  bad  results  will  occur  If  a  change 
is  made  gradually. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Salem 
County  Calf  Club  has  some  interesting 
figures  on  what  It  cost  him  to  grow  a 
calf  to  six  months  of  age.  The  total 
amount  of  feed  consumed  was  lOS 
quarts  of  milk,  38  pounds  of  calf  meal, 
490  pounds  of  grain  and  405  pounds  of 
hay,  the  total  cost  of  feed  being  )31.62. 
At  birth  the  calf  weighed  80  pounds, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  its  weight 
was  345  pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  265 
pounds,  or  1.42  pounds  per  day.  This 
gives  a  cost  per  pound  of  grain  of  11.9 
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Timely  Ideas  for  Hog  Raisers 


When  the  new  corn  crop  begins  to 
ripen,  all  thoughts  turn  to  getting  the 
hogs  fat  as  quickly  as  possible.  Breed- 
ers who  have  followed  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  having  plenty  of  forage  crops 
have  not  felt  the  drain  on  the  grain  bin 
in  the  same  way  it  has  hit  those  who 
have  depended  on  dry  lot  feeding,  but  in 
any  event  a  ripening  field  of  corn  is 
welcomed.  Present  labor  conditions 
make  all  of  us  ready  to  adopt  methods 
which  promise  to  reduce  feeding  costs. 
The  work  of  husking  and  storing  com 
and  afterwards  feeding  it  to  the  animals 
may  be  eliminated  by  hogging  it  down; 
also,  the  manure  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  land  without  cost.  The  animal 
husbandman  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  found  that 
pigs  best  suited  for  the  cornfield  should 
weigh  75  to  125  pounds  In  thin  flesh. 
A  few  older  or  heavier  hogs  are  an  ad- 
vantage in  teaching  the  younger  stock 
to  break  the  stalks  over.  When  the 
stock  is  first  turned  in  the  field  the  com 
should  at  least  be  well  along  in  the> 
dough  stage.  It  is  also  well  to  accustom 
the  pigs  to  new  com  gradually  by  hand 
feeding  lightly  for  a  few  days,  allowing 
practically  a  full  feed  before  turning  In 
the  field.  Experiments  Indicate  that 
t^  enty  100-pound  shoats  may  be  expected 
to  clean  up  in  twenty  days  an  acre  of 
corn  yielding  fifty  bushels*  with  varia- 
tion according  to  the  condition  of  the 
animals  a^d  also  as  to  whether  or  not 
protein  supplements  are  used. 

To  prevent  the  pigs  from  puddling  the 
entire  field  In  wet  weather  it  is  advis- 
able to  fence  off  a  small  portion  tem- 
porarily and  allow  them  to  clear  It  oft 
thoroughly  before  extending  the  area. 
Gains  will  be  made  at  a  much  lower 
feed  requirement  when  tankage  or  some 
good  protein  concentrate  is  allowed  in 
addition  to  the  corn.  The  self-feeder 
furnishes  a  practical  means  of  feeding 
both  tankage  and  salt.  Returns  from 
an  acre  of  corn  are  increased  and  less 
purchased  supplements  are  required 
where  some  green  forage  has  been 
seeded. 

When  the  com  Is  practically  all  eaten 
from  a  given  area  it  Is  well  to  change 
to  other  fields  or  hand  feed  to  finish  the 
hogs  to  a  desirable  weight  and  condi- 
tion. Heavy  hogs  in  particular  may 
lose  weight  when  left  to  consume  the 
scattered  corn  remaining.  Brood  sows 
or  thin  hogs  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

BELr-FEEDEBfl   77EXD   ATTEWTIOTT 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor,  the  use  of  the  self-feeder  for  hogs 
has  been  widely  advocated  this  season. 
Borne  of  these  devices  do  not  "feed  down" 
properly,  and  the  feed  is  sometimes 
withheld  from  one  or  more  compart- 
ments. Even  when  the  feeder  is  working 
properly  the  feed  is  likely  to  become 
exhausted  In  one  compartment  before  it 
does  In  the  others.  If  any  part  of  the 
ration  is  lacking,  cautions  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  bogs  are  sure  to 
eat  more  heavily  of  the  remaining  feeds, 
sometimes  of  the  most  expensive  ones. 
This  wastes  feed,  has  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  digestion  of  the  hogs,  and  Is 
likely  to  result  In  a  loss  of  profit.  The 
self-feeder  is,  therefore,  to  be  carefully 
watched. 

BABLT   PASTUBX  NEXT  SPBTITO 

>7othing  Is  more  conducive  to  success 
and  health  of  sows  and  pigs  than  to 
be  able  to  turn  them  on  a  green  pasture 
early  in  the  spring,  advises  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  E^xperlment  Station. 
Oreen,  succulent  feeds  stimulate  milk 
flow,  tone  the  system  of  both  young  and 


and  sunshine.  Winter  rye  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  bushels 
per  acre  will  make  a  good  growth,  and 
may  i^e  pastured  by  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  the  first  of  April.  This  pas- 
ture is  provided  during  the  time  spring 
forage  crops  are  coming  on.  During  the 
month  of  May  the  animals  may  be 
shifted  to  new  forage  crops,  and  the 
rye  either  plowed  under  for  corn  or 
allowed  to  mature  and  be  harvested. 

FEEDING  GBSXN  CORN 

Oreen  com  will  be  found  a  very  pracr 
tical  feed  with  which  to  supplement 
grain  and  pasture  during  the  fall 
months.  It  makes  a  very  desirable  feed 
for  brood  sows,  suckling  pigs  and  for 
young  shoats.  Hogs  of  all  ages  relish 
and  clean  up  both  stalks  and  ears  If  fed 
while  the  stalks  are  still  green.  Because 
of  the  laxative  eftect  of  green  com,  it 
should  be  introduced  into  the  ration 
gradually.  Sometimes  hog  cholera  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  feeding  new  com. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for 
this  belief  except  that  a  quick  change 
to  a  diet  of  green  com  may  cause  scour- 
ing or  indigestion  and  an  irritated  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines.     Such  a  condition  makes  it 


eral  feeding  and  plenty  of  range  In 
well-drained,  sunny  pastures  are  condi- 
tions under  which  most  pigs  will  out- 
grow this  difficulty.  A  more  practical 
treatment  for  lung  worm  has  not  been 
successfully  worked  out. 


The  Beef  Breeders'  Meeting 
A  growing  interest  in  beef  cattle 
throughout  Pennsylvania  was  indicated 
by  the  well  attended  second^  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
held  recently  on  the  farm  of  George 
Strosnlder,  near  Waynesburg,  Greene  Co. 
During  the  morning  session  Mr.  Stro- 
snlder welcomed  the  breeders  and  visi- 
tors to  his  farm  and  William  Thompson 
01'  Uniontown,  president  of  the  associar 
tlon,  responded  by  calling  attention  to 
the  opportunity  for  constructive  work 
In  breeding  beef  cattle  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  beginners  in  adapting  new 
herds.  G.  H.  Bedell,  county  agricul- 
turist, Greene  County,  who  has  been  in- 
'strumental  in  starting  a  number  of 
boys  in  beef  club  work  told  of  the  gene- 
ral Interest  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  visitors  enjoyed  a  picnic 
lunch  on  the  spacious  grounds  sur- 
rounding the   Strosnlder  home. 


Tilly  Aleartra—a  champion  Holatmin  long-diatanem  eow 
In  Ave  year*  she  baa  produced  123,851  pounds  of  milk  and  4856.5  pounds  of  butter 


more  favorable  for  hog  cholera  germs  to 
multiply  in  case  they  are  prevalent. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
advises  that  salt  should  be  fed  freely 
to  hogs  on  green  com,  and  grain  feeds 
should  not  be  discontinued  unless  the 
amount  is  decreased  gradually. 

LUNG   WOBM   or  PIGS 

The  lung  worm  affecting  pigs  Is  a 
thread-like  worm  of  light  brown  color, 
ranging  from  three-quarters  to  one  and 
one-half  Inches  In  length.  These  worms 
may  infest  pigs  of  all  ages,  but  are 
much  more  serious  In  young  animals. 
The  parasites  gain  entrance  to  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  through  the 
nasal  tract,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane makes  a  favorable  condition  for 
their  growth  and  development.  The 
symptoms  are  quite  noticeable  when 
young  pigs  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  lung  worms.  A  spasmodic  cough  is 
usually  noticed,  especially  when  the  pigs 
leave  their  beds.  Some  of  the  animals 
may  even  show  a  run-down  condition  as 
the  result  of  large  numbers  of  these 
worms  In  the  lungs. 

Lung  worm  troHble  is  usually  caused 
by  allowing  the  pigs  to  occupy  unclean 
quarters  and  drink  from  stagnant  pools 
or  mud  wallows.  All  undralned  wal- 
lows or  mud  holes  should  be  filled  or 
drained.  Usually  a  change  of  quarters 
is  a  safer  plan.  According  to  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department  of  the  New 
old   animals   and    provide   for   exercise  I  Jersey    Experiment    Station,    good,    llb- 


The  afternoon  progrram  consisted  of 
a  talk  by  W.  H.  Tomhave,  SUte  Col- 
lege, on  "Beef  Production  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." He  discussed  the  opportunities 
for  the  establishment  of  beef  herds  and 
reviewed  the  results  of  experimental 
work  In  connection  with  maintaining  a 
breeding  herd  and  feeding  cattle  for  mar- 
ket as  conducted  at  the  college.  T.  H. 
Harmon,  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  of  the  op- 
portunities for  the  beginner  in  beef 
production  and  the  methods  that  must 
be  followed  In  making  a  success  in  this 
undertaking.  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner,  of 
State  College,  spoke  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Shorthom  cattle  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  stated  that  the  demand 
for  good  cattle  is  constantly  increasing 
and  that  breeders  have  no  cMfflculty  in 
disposing  of  any  surplus  stock  that 
might  be  available.  The  balance  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  Inspecting  the 
Shorthorn  herd  of  Mr.  Strosnlder,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  established  herds 
In  Pennsylvania,  also  the  herds  of  seve- 
ral other  breeders  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation it  was  definitely  decided  to  hold 
a  public  sale  of  breeding  cattle.  The 
next  meeting  Is  to  be  held  in  June,  1919, 
the  date  and  place  to  be  determin<*d 
later. 


A  silo  should  be  placed  where  it  will 
give  the  greatest  convenlenca 


Pour  Cows  and  a  $10,000  Hide 

There's  a  farmer  in  Ohio  whose  naae 
is  Peter  Small.  He  made  a  mighty  [g 
mistake  a  few  years  ago.  The  mistake 
cost  him  over  $10,000!  And  all  he  has 
to  show  for  it  is  a  bump  of  experience 
and  a  lifeless  hide.  He  will  never  make 
the  same  mistake  again.  He  did  not 
swallow  his  loss  and  selfishly  keep  his 
story  to  himself.  He  was  big  enough  to 
tell  the  dairy  world,  so  that  you  and  i 
and  others  would  not  lose  as  he  had  lost. 

In  the  Peter  Small  exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  last  year  there  \vere 
five  stalls.  Four  contained  cows  placidly 
chewing  their  ciids.  In  the  fifth  there 
hung  the  hide  of  the  bull  that  had  sired 
the  cows.  He  had  been  slaughtered  be- 
fore Peter  Small  knew  what  his  daugh- 
ters could  do.  That  was  Peter  Small's 
mistake.  He  knows  now.  He  kept  t 
record  of  his  cows  after  the  bull  was 
killed.  He  found  out  that  they  averaged 
25,210  pounds  of  milk  and  977.3  pounds 
of  butterfat!  "  And  he  had  killed  the  bull 
that  had  sired  them!  He  had  killed  for 
meat  a  bull  that  was  worth  at  least 
$10,000.    He  had  found  that  out  too  lata 

It  was  a  lesson  in  cow-testing  that 
cost  Peter  Small  $10,000.  But  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  gave  It  to  the  thou- 
sands of  wide-awake  farmers,  who  at- 
tended the  show  at  Columbus  last  year, 
for  nothing.  Many  took  the  lesson  of 
the  $10,000  hide  to  heart,  and  many  r 
good  bull  was  saved  to  the  dairy  world. 
It  may  be  that  there'll  be  something 
equally  as  valuable  for  you  at  the  show 
this  year.    You  woa't  get  it  unless  you  go. 

Most  men  learn  best  by  experience^ 
But  the  school  of  experience  is  a  long 
school  and  a  dear  school.  So,  if  you  can 
learn  at  someone's  else  expense  of  time 
and  money,  you'll  be  that  much  ahead. 


THE  SELF-OIUNe  WINDMILL 

ha*  become  to  popular  in  its  firat  three  years  that 
thouMincla  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  ti^eir 
old  towers,  other  make*  of  milla.  ana  tq_  replace,  at 
•mall coat,  the  Keanns  of  the  earlier^ 
Aermotora.  making  tnem  aelf-oU- 
inc.  Its  enclosed  motora 
keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
kec|>s  out  duat  anc 
tain.The  SplasKOilint 
System  conatantlj 
floods  every  bearinjc  with  oil  , 
venting  wear  ana  enablins  th<r  ^^i— ^ 
miU  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze!^ffla^ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year,  ^f 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  canyina  haut  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanlci, 
Water   Supply    Goodc    and    Steel    Frame    Saws. 
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2IHTwriflhtU  Chicago 


CATTLE. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  Rec-^ 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AVER  &  McKINffEY 
M*  Chestnut  St,  Phile..  Pa. 


245%  INCREASE  IN  MILK 

JN  TWO  GENERATIONS 

p:^^  holstein  bull 

Let  as  tell  you  atwut  this.      Let  ns  show  you  ''hf 
ft  Pnrehred  Holst«tln   bull   la  the  short  cut  to  gr^uter 
^^^^^^^     dairy  profits.    Bootcleta  free. 

J^fjKmk  The  Hobtein-Friesiata 
M^'tfEr  Association  of  America 
11      Mgil         B—  270 BratUeboro.  Vfc 

8WIKB. 


''HAMPSHIRES* 

Most  any  age,  free  rirsu- 
tarjunt  nut.  Also  register- 
ed Ouernsey  bulla  from 
tuberculous  free  herd. 
Locust    I.nwn    Farm, 

Dlrd-In-IIand. 
Box  P.    Lauc.  Co.,  Pa. 
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ron't  you?  The  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Columbiis,  October  10th  to  19th,  this 
year,  will  be  brimful  of  the  thousand- 
dollar  experiences  of  earnest  men  in  the 
dairy  Industry.  Why  should  you  go 
over  the  same  csstly  ground  over  ^hl«(^ 
they  have  plodded,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  same  result?  Why  should  it  be 
necessaiy  for  you  to  make  the  same 
costly  mistakes  that  they  have  made? 
Why  not  profit  by  their  experience? 


Farm  Buttermaking 

To  overcome  some  of  the  surplus  of 
milk  on  the  market  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  turn  some  of  it  into  butter  on  the  farm 
and  then  salt  the  butter  for  later  use? 
In  case  some  of  the  fine  points  in  but- 
ter making  have  been  forgotten  since 
you  got  out  of  practice,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  made  by  a  profes- 
sional butter  maker  at  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture: 

It  Is  essential  to  have  good  milk  to 
begin  with.  If  a  centrifugal  separator 
Is  used  it  Jki  not  difficult  to  obtain  cream 
of  good  qualit.v.  The  cream  should  be 
cooled  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  before 
being  mixed  with  the  cream  from  pre- 
vious mllkings.  When  sufficient  cream 
has  been  gathered  for  a  churning,  it 
should  stand  about  12  hours  In  a  temper- 
ature of  65  to  75  degrees  to  ripen. 
The  cream  should  become  thicker  and 
assume  a  glossy  appearance.  It  should 
be  only  mildly  sour.  Cool  to  churning 
temperature  (52  to  60  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  summer)  and  hold  for  two  hours 
before  churning 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
clean  churn  and  utensils  and  free  them 
from  odors.  Stop  churning  when  the 
butter  granules  are  the  size  of  a  wheat 
kernel  and  drain  off  the  butter  milk. 
Then  thoroughly  wash  the  butter,  using 
water  of  about  the  same  temperature 
as   the   butter   milk. 

If  the  butter  becomes  too  soft,  the 
wash  water  may  be  a  few  degrees  be- 
low the  <;huming  temperature.  Use 
about  three-fourths  ounce  of  salt  per 
pound  of  butter.  Work  sufficiently  to 
dissolve  the  salt  and  remove  the  water, 
but  guard  against  overworking,  which 
lives  butter  a  salvy  texture. 


More  Ewes  Needed 
Many  farmers  find  it  possible,  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture  has 
discovered,  to  keep  one  sheep  for  each 
head  of  cattle  their  pastures  will  carry, 
»t  no  additional  expense.  If  they  could 
»11  be  convinced  of  the  actual  need  for  a 
P^atly  Increased  supply  of  wool  next 
year,  many  of  them  might  adopt  such 
•  practice,  very  much  to  their  own  profit 
and  to  the  assistance  of  the  govem- 
nient.  if  they  realized  that  the  annual 
^ool  clip  Is  not  sufficient  to  equip  an 
jnny  of  2,600.000  men,  when  the  nation 
has  In  preparation  an  army  of  at  least 
twice  that  number  they  would  be  search- 
Inp  for  sheep,  the  only  source  of  wool, 
J'egardless  of  whether  or  not  the  supply 
of  ewes  available  offered  the  greatest 
possible  profit. 


I  have  a  ixinch  at  flne  registered  BffBKSHT 
l*l«m,  fnrrowiHl  July  |th.  that  I  tnutt  seU  t<'  > 
ro6m.     Oretit  lirp^dtng  atnck  at  about  pork  pr"  ■ 
W.  r.ai«»PABRAM.  Fatrnlaa,  rm. 


Suggestions  for  SUo  Filling 

Making  plans  for  silo  filling  is  time 

J^ell  spent.    When  the  corn  is  ready  and 

^^  outfit  arrives  to  put  It  away,  every- 

nJng  and  everybody  should  hav.e  a  par- 

^ular  work  to   do.     Local    conditions 

ave  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  general 

Pan,  but  some  new  Ideas  may  be  ob- 

"'ned  from  the   following   suggestions 

nt  out  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
station: 

^^t  Is  important  to  fill  the  silo  when 

^^  <^orn  is  exactly  at  the  right  stage 

™«tunty.    At  this  point  the  grain  is 


itt  the  deot  and  glaied,  but  cibi  still  be 
broken  with  the  thumb  nail.  Under 
average  conditions  the  two  bottom 
leaves  will  be  turning  brown  and  the 
husks  will  be  turning  yellow  at  the  ends. 

There  is  more  danger  of  putting  the 
silage  in  too  dry  than  too  moist  With 
a  stave  silo  the  hoops  should  be  tight- 
eaed  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
generally  loosened  a  little  after  the 
silage  swells  the  staves. 

The  corn  shosld  not  be  cut  down  too 
far  ahead,  or  it  will  dry  out.  It  will 
take  at  least  six  teams  to  keep  the 
average  silo  cutter  busy.  The  silage 
should  be  well  tramped  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  It  should  be  kept  higher 
at  the  walls  than  In  the  center.  At 
least  two  men  in  the  silo  are  necessary 
when  a  distributer  Is  not  used.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  concrete  tampers  to 
pack  the  silage.  This  prevents  moulds 
from  developing. 

No  definite  cost  can  be  given  for  silo 
filling,  as  it  depends  upon  variable  faC' 
tors,  such  as  the  distance  from  the  field 
to  the  silo,  weather  conditions,  the  effi- 


ciency of  the  machinery  and  the  men. 
The  cost  will  be  somewhere  between  M 
and  12  per  ton.  Probably  about  $1.25 
would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  silage  should  be  cut  Into  pieces 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long  to  make  it  pack  well  and  save  waste 
in  feeding.  This  takes  more  power  than 
coarse  cutting,  but  it  is  worth  It. 

The  silage  should  feel  wet  after  it  is 
put  into  the  silo.  If  corn  Is  very 
mature  when  cut,  and  is  therefore  dry, 
add  water.  A  small  stream  may  be  run 
Into  the  blower  from  a  barrel  or  tank. 
The  blower  should  be  run  a  few  minutes 
each  morning  before  anyone  enters  the 
silo. 

Shock  corn  may  be  put  into  the  silo 
as  water  is  added  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  each  pound  of  com.  It  may 
be  advisable,  under  certain  conditions, 
if  the  high  price  of  com  continues,  to 
husk  out  the  com  and  put  the  stalks 
into  the  silo.  There  is  no  objection  to 
beginning  feeding  immediately  as  soon 
as  the  silo  Is  filled.  This  prevents  waste 
through  spoilage  on  top. 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 
Beginning  September  16th  and  until 
further  notice  the  price  of  untested  milk 
f.  o.  b.  the  Philadelphia  market  will  be 
9  cents  per  quart.  Milk  testing  3  per* 
cent  will  command  13.74  a  hundred 
pounds;  4  percent  milk,  $4.14,  and  6 
percent  milk,  |4.54.  These  prices  are  an 
advance  over  those  set  for  milk  during 
the  first  half  of  September. 


A  Long-Distance  Jersey  Record 

(Concluded  from  page  313) 

her  opponent,  however.  It  is  said  that 
both  cows  are  In  a  remarkably  good  con- 
dition at  the  present  time  and  fit  for  a 
still  greater  length  of  service. 

Spermfleld  Owl's  Eva  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  sport,  nor  is  her  great  productive 
ability  or  her  fine  type  an  accident.  Her 
sire  is  the  great  Jersey  bull,  Spermfleld 
Owl,  who  has  forty-nine  daughters  and 
six  sons  in  the  I'eglster  of  merit.  She 
also  has  illustrious  grandparents,  one  of 
them  being  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  the 
sire  of  ninety-four  tested  daughters. 
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Raynster  for  Protection 

Raynster  is  the  family  name  of  a  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  coats.  Raynsters  include  coats  for  men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  in  all  kinds  of  materials, 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Heavy  rubber-surfaced  work  coats;  warm,  ulster- 
like coats  for  cold  and  rainy  weather;  imported  cloth 
coats  that  are  worn  as  overcoats;  light  slip-ons; 
school  coats  for  youngsters — all  these  bear  the 
Raynster  quality  label.  Look  for  this  label — be  sure 
it  is  in  the  raincoat  you  buy.  It  is  your  protection. 
It  assures  good  materials  and  fine  workmanship  and 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

• 

Write  to  us  for  a  Style  Book  with  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Raynsters. 


United  States  Rubber  Compariy 

Clothing  DiTiaioB,  New  York  and  Boston 
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DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDQgTRIES  J 
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Mark  X  before  lubject  that  Interests  you  and  Mall  This  Coupon  to  ^ 

E.    I.    DUPONT    DE    NEMOURS    &    CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 

WILMINGTON  37  DELAWARE 


<^»a  SAVE  MONEY 

B*^  UILS"lKCrma{erial9"'!ttW  "  WVUliced-  iir-TJrtce; 
Labor  is  scarce  and  high.  You  could  not  today 
rebuild  your  present  home  for  much  less  than  double 
the  price  it  cost  you.  So  much  more  reason  why  you 
should  fully  protect  your  investment. 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


IRy.  &  Marine  Paints 


lAntoxide  Iron  Paint 


Bridgeport  vrood  PloUhet 
Auto  Enamel 


Industrial  Paiati  &  Varntth 


Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Industrial  Dynamites 
Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 


I  Challenge  Collars 


Norelty  Sheeting 

I  Transparent  Sheeting 


Py-ra-lin  Rods  &Tubes 


I Py-ra-llnPipe  Bi t8_ 
Py-ra-lin  Specialties 


Kayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 
Marine  Sp*l(o.  s.  suodart) 


Trapshooting 


Blasting  Supplies 


Hunting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Leather  Solutions 
Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  Lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dips 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Py-ra-lin  Enamels 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Pigment  Bases 


HUOHSOHS 


pAma 


Tar  Distillates 


Bronze  Powder 


Nflune 


will  safe  guard  your  home  and  save  you  money.  It  is  durable  paint 
made  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  hold  its  pleasing  color. 

Behind  it  stand  125  years  of  skill  and  experience.  That's  why  it 
gives  fullest  value  and  service. 

Check  Town  &  Country  Paint  in  the  coupon.  Send  it  in  and 
get  the  full  facts. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Owa*d  and  Operated  hy 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co. 

Wilminctoo,  DeUwar* 

Philadelphia,  Beaton,  New  York,  Cbicago,  MinneapoUe,  Kansas  City 


Address 
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Don't  Repeat  Com  Blunders:  Watch  Your  Seed 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 
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THE  experience  of  corn  growers  last  year  in  many 
sections  of  the  corn  belt  was  an  expensive  one. 
The  failure  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  seed  corn     the  plants  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  ear 
resulted   in   much   inconvenience,  to   say  nothing  of     itseff.     It  is  best  to  take  the  seed  ears  from  stalks 
the  loss  the  present  year.    Those  growers  who  habit-     of  ^moderate  height  that  have  a  good  leaf  development 
nally  depended  upon  securing  their  supply  of  seed     and  which  bear  the  ear  at  a  medium  height  on  the 
from   the   "run"   of   the   crib   were   especially   disap-     stalk.     Unless   the   variety   of   corn    grown   is   quite 
pointed,  since  much  corn  did  not  mature  sufficiently     late  in   maturing,   it   is  not  necessary  to  select  the 
to  keep  well,  let  alone  have  the  vitality  tQ  germinate,     earliest   maturing  ears,  though  that  plan  has  been 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grower  was  compelled  to     recommended    in    many    sections    in    order   that    the 
seek  far  and  wide  for  a  supply  of  seed  corn,  he  was     succeeding    corn    crop    will    mature    earlier.      That 
often  obliged  to  take  inferior  grain,  with  the  result     recommendation  has  its  limitations,  since  the  earlier 
that  in   many  cases  the  field  had  to  be  re-planted     the  plant,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  a  heavy  yield; 
because  of  poor  germination.    Much  of  the  seed  corn     the  earliest  varieties  of  corn  are  not  the  heavy  yield- 
that  was  transferred  from  on,e  state  to  another  was     ing  varieties,  hence  that  plan  should  not  be  followed 
poorly  adapted  to  the  new  location,  and  is  not  likely     except   in    more   northern    latitudes   and   where    the 
to  mature   as   it   should. 
The  small  state  of  Dela- 
ware  shipped    out    more 
than  150  cars  of  corn  for 
seed   purposes   this   year. 
Other  states  probably  did 
proportionately    as    well. 
Much    of    this    corn    was 
shipped  to  the  corn -grow- 
ing sections  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  New  York  and 
to   parts  of   Indiana  and 
Ohio.    It  is  clear  that  this 
practice  is  not  one  that  is 
ordinarily    recommended, 
namely,    the    transfer   of 
seed   corn    from   a   great 
distance.     It   will  *  be  in- 
teresting to  note  how  this 
corn  produces  in  its  new 
location. 

This  season  care  should 
be  taken  to  get  an  ample 
supply  of  seed  corn  before 
winter  seU  In.  If  the 
autumn  is  cool  and  wet, 
as  it  was  last  year,  much 
of  the  corn  will  be  late 
maturing.  In  any  case 
the  seed  ears  should  be 
taken  from  the  stalks  as 
soon  as  they  are  fairly 
>vell  matured  and  placed 
where  they  will  become 
thoroughly  dry  before 
•evere  freezing  weather 
begins. 

It  should  be  the  plan  of  erery  farmer  to  aave  variety  of  com  is  evidently  too  late  maturing  for 
twice  as  much  seed  corn  as  he  thinks  he  will  need  the  average  season.  It  is  better,  on  the  other  hand, 
*»«t  year.  This  is  to  provide  against  possible  loss  to  select  those  ears  that  are  neither  too  late  nor 
of  seed  due  to  weather  conditions  and  also  to  meet  too  early,  but  those  which  represent  the  average 
the  demand  that  may  occur  should  other  sections  of  condition  of  maturity  in  the  field, 
the  country  be  found  without  an  adequate  supply  In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take  the 
Q^xt  spring.  ears  from  standing  stalks,  because  the  corn  has  not 

The*  whole  process  of  selecting,  curing  and  storing  become  sufficiently  mature;  nor  will  it  be  possible 
seed  com  is  quite  simple.  Only  a  few  general  direc-  to  examine  each  ear  thoroughly  while  on  the  stalk, 
tions  must  be  observed,  and  the  work  involved  will  since  the  maturity  of  the  plant  will  not  allow  the 
^  amply  repaid  by  the  results  secured.  The  best  removal  of  the  husks.  Hence  it  would  be  advisable 
plan — ^the  one  advocated  by  corn  breeders  and  the  to  go  through  the  cornfield,  or  the  section  of  the  field 
one  followed  by  the  most  successful  growers — is  to  from  which  the  seed  ears  are  to  be  selected,  and 
Ko  through  the  best  portion  of  the  field  and  mark  mark  those  stalks  6f  a  desirable  type  which  bear 
tbose  stalks,  while  the  com  is  still  standing,  that  suitable  ears,  so  far  as  inspection  will  permit.  This 
cai'ry  desirable  eara.     This  is  necessary,  first,  since     marking  may  be  done  by  tying  a  small  colored  rag 
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A  Halk  from  tvry  kmrntt  and  an  mar  from  avmry  stalk  mman$  a  big  crop  at  hathing  timm 


about  the  ear  or  the  stalk.  Cutting  and  shocking  may 
proceed  as  usual,  but  when  the  husking  is  done  the 
marked  ears  may  be  thrown  in  a  separate  pile  or 
into  a  basket  and  saved  for  seed.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  select  two  or  three  times  as  many 
stalks  as  the  number  of  ears  needed,  because  many 
of  the  ears  will  be  found  defective  in  some  respect 
when  the  husking  is  completed. 

The  selection  of  the  corn  from  the  stalk  should  be 
made  with  the  view  of  getting  the  seed  ear  from  a 
plant  that  has  had  an  average  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment. That  is,  the  seed  plant  should  be  selected 
where  the  stand  of  corn  is  uniform.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  get  large  ears  from  stalks  that  have  had  special 
advantages  in  the  way  of  space,  due  to  the  thin  stand. 
The  large,  well-developed  ears  should  be  sought  for 

where  the  stand  is  nor 
mal.  By  selecting  com 
in  this  way  the  grower 
is  more  likely  to  secure 
high  -  producing  strains 
than  where  he  merely 
selects  the  ears  for  size 
alone,  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  under  which 
they  were  grown. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is 
husked  it  should  be  taken 
to  a  dry.  well-ventilated 
building  and  hung  up  or 
placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ears  will  not 
touch.  There  are  many 
common  devices  for  dry- 
ing seed  com.  Some  of 
these  are  expensive  corn 
racks,  on  which  the  ears 
are  stuck  or  placed  for 
drying.  In  many  cases 
the  ears  are  tied  witli 
twine  in  such  a  manner 
that  wheu  suspended  the 
ears  will  not  tonoh.  It 
is  highly  important  that 
the  ears  be  hung  up.  and 
not  thrown  Into  barrels 
or  left  in  bags.  If  the 
weather  should  be  warm 
at  the  time  the  seed  is 
gathered,  the  grain  may 
heat  if  thrown  together 
as  mentioned  above. 
Ordinarily,  com  when 
husked  contains  20  to  25  percent  of  moisture;  when 
air-dry,  al)Out  12  percent.  The  object  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  surplus  moisture  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  handling  the  ears  in  a  dry.  well- 
ventilated  room  or  loft  over  a  building.  After  the 
corn  is  air-dry.  freezing  or  a  temperature  many  de- 
grees below  zero  will  not  injure  the  vitality  of  the 
grain.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  corn  should  be 
protected  from  freezing.  It  will  stand  any  amount 
of  ordinary  cold  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  air-dried. 
In  some  cases,  due  to  damp,  wet  weather,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  artificial  heat  to  aid  In  drying.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  dry  the  seed  corn 
too  rapidly  nor  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  moisture  Com  dried  in  this  manner  is 
sometimes   injured   by   the  excessive  heat.     A    very 
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A  CNin  that  •Aotfto  a  paUikjt  pattern  hke  tk« 
oAoM  cannot  giv*  rthobU  MTVW*.  The  btrdt 
tfUn  get  thro%ioh 


Why  the  Model  12 


1^«  hard-hitting  WinehMter  patt»m  to  nenty 
diatrihtUed.  It  hriti«»  down  mttrw  Hrd  wtthtn 
itttprtad 


is  the  ideal  shotgun  for  the  farm 


WHEN  a  farmer  buys  a  shotgun,  he  buys  it  for  a 
double  purpose;  firjt  to  clear  his  farm  of  crop- 
destroying,  chicken-thieving  pests;  second  to  pro- 
vide  an  effective  weapon  for  upland  game  birdu,  prairie 
chickens,  or  ducks  — for  where  is  the  farmer  who  does 
not  enjoy  a  day  or  two  of  hunting  now  and  then? 

In  return  for  his  investment,  the  shrewd  farmer  de- 
mands, and  has  every  right  to  demand,  a  gun  that  will 
bring  doiun  the  birds  every  time.  Plugging  at  a  flock  of 
crows,  he  must  be  sure  of  exterminating  as  many  as  come 
within  the  shot  pattern.  Taking  a  wing  shot  at  a  plover, 
he  wants  to  be  certain  of  a  pattern  that  will  land  at  least 
the  three  pellets  necessary  to  a  "kill"  in  the  body  of 
the  fowl. 

The  gun  for  the  purpose 

Farmers  who  are  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  shotgun 
know  that  there  is  one  gun  that  gives  them  the  results 
they  want  — the  Winchester  Model  12.  Where  results 
count,  this  master  weapon  meets  every  requirement. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  is  a  beautiful  gun,  light  in 
weight,  and  simple  and  sure  to  operate.  Superbly  bal- 
anced, it  points  like  your  own  arm.  It  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  plant  a  close,  even  pattern,  with  lots  of  force 
behind  it,  at  the  range  for  which  its  choke  adapts  it.  It 
works  smoothly  and  surely  in  whatever  position  it  is  held. 

There  is  a  gauge  and  a  bore  of  the  Winchester  Model 
12  to  give  you  just  the  kind  of  a  pattern  you  want. 
Built  in  12  gauge,  weight  73>^  lbs.;  and  in  16  and  20 
gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.  For  those  who  prefer  a 
hammer  action  gun,  the  Winchester  Model  97  is  the 
usual  choice.  Built  in  similar  lines  to  the  Model  12,  but 
with  hammer  action. 

An  axiom  of  gun  making 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and  dur- 
ability of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  To 
them  the  quality  of  the  barrel  measures  the  quality  of 
the  gun.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  //  the  gun.  For 
years  this  has  been  an  axiom  of  gun  building  in  the  Win- 
chester shops.  Through  the  most  unremittmg  attention 
to  boring,  finishing  and   testing,  Winchester   has   devel- 


oped a  single  standard  of  [barrel   quality  which  prevail* 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  priced  Winchester  models. 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is  bored  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to 
make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency 
of  the  shbt  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  the 
Winchester  standard,  no  gun  can  leave  the  factory.  Th« 
nickel  steel  construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy 
forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester, 
gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester  gun. 
It  means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to  the  Win* 
Chester  Dtfinitive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with 
Winchester's  guarantee  of  quality,  which  has  50  yean 
of  the  best  gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that 
is  marked  with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp,  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It 
has  also  been  fired  with  excess  loads  as  a  test  of  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
Every  Winchester  gun  is  perfected  by  the  test  and  ad- 
justment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced,  in 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97,  guns  of  unsurpassed  game- 

fetting  qualities— guns  that  h^ve  won  the  name  of  "The 
*erfect  Repeaters     among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns  and  shells 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and  Model  97, 
and  also  our  new  booklet  on  shells  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

D«p(.  Ki^A  New  Haven.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  It-HammurUm  Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  %n  H  l^yf*.  •««'#*» 
ah<mt  7%  Ihe.;  in  1$  gauoe,  weight  about  «  it*.;  in  tOaaua*.  weight  about  f  {*•.—  more 
popular  with  womon  and  now  ehootere  heemuta  of  i*»  ^hinem  omd  very  •<««*<  '''<^< 


MODEL  97.  HAMMER  SHOTOUN-Takedown  RefOoHng  Stw4gmn.  Mode  in  It  gemio. 
weight  about  t\  Ibe.;  in  It  gauge,  weight  about  7>y  (M.  Tko/moelrite  with  ehooteretAa 
prvor  a  eiii*  ^troomo  repioting  ehot4n»n  with  m 
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small  amount  of  heat  for  several  days  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  In  normal  season  artificial  drying  is 
rarely  practiced,  especially  for  small  lots  of  seed. 

A  very  inexpensive  method  of  providing  racks  for 
seed  corn  is  to  take  pieces  of  timber  2  by  2  inches 
square  and  about  5  feet  long.     Spike  nails  (10-penny     are  continually  short-handed.     The  wonder  is  often 


Psychology  of  the  Big  Crop 

E.  O.  McCLOSKBY 

SOME  farmers  wonder  why  other  farmers  always 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  help  while  they  themselves 


size)  may  be  driven  at  intervals  of  4  or  5  inches 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  stick.  The  ears  are  stuck 
on  these  nails,  and  the  whole  suspended  by  a  cord 
to  the  rafters.  This  gives  perfect  ventilation,  keeps 
the  ears  from  touching  each  other,  and  enables  the 
rack  to  be  placed  where  the  mice  can  not  get 
at  it  easily. 

Through  the  winter  the  corn  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  After  curing,  It  is  best  to  keep  the 
seed  where  it  will  not  absorb  too  much  moisture 
from  the  air  during  the  open,  wet  periods  during 
the  winter.  For  that  reason  a  closed  room  or  loft 
is  desirable  for  storing  the  seed  after  winter  sets  in. 


Community  Spirit 

B.  M.  ANDERSON 

T  is  supposedly  easier  to  develop  community  spirit 
in  war  times  than  in  peace  times,  because  "suffer* 


accentuated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  farmer  who 
has  plenty  of  help. does  not  pay  his  men  any  more 
money,  works  them  just  as  hard,  or  even  harder,  and 
does  not  quarter  or  feed  them  any  better.  Yet  he 
always  seems  to  have  men  when  he  wants  them,  and 
can  get  more  at  any  time.     Why  is  it? 

Often  times  the  reason  lies  beyond  the  personality 
of  the  employer  and  beyond  his  treatment  of  the  men 
who  work  for  him,  and  is  directly  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  crop  he  grows  and  the  manner 
of  farmer  he  is — ^that  is,  whether  he  is  successful 
or  not. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success"  is  an  adage  gen- 
erally applied  to  business  men,  but  might  include 
farmers  as  well.  In  the  first  place,  every  human 
being  has  a  certain  inborn  respect  for  the  man  who 
makes   more   money   than    he    himself    does,   and    a 


"country  club" — the  grocery  store  or  the  railway 
station.  -He  will  probably  exaggerate  a  little,  but 
if  the  crops  are  moderately  good  they  will  bear  ft 
little  exaggeration.  But  if  they  are  poor,  and  he 
knows  that  the  other  men  know  they  are  poor,  he 
is  left  out  when  it  comes  to  swapping  tales  of  farm- 
ing prowess.  Chances  are  the  others  make  life 
miserable  for  the  poor  fellow,  even  though  the  crope 
are  not  his  own  personal  property  and  his  income  is 
in  no  wise  affected  whether  the  crops  be  large  or 
small.  The  farm  hand  may  have  little  or  no  love 
or  respect  for  the  man  he  works  for.  He  may  criticize 
and  cuss  him  to  the  other  men,  but  never  will  he  go 
back  on  the  crops  raised  where  he  works.  That 
would  be  a  personal  reflection,  and  it  would  remove 
his  main  claim  to  vantage  over  the  other  fellows. 
When  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  crops  are 
poor  he  is  ready  to  look  for  another  job. 

Perhaps  this  loyalty  to  big  crops  harks  back  to  the 
Initial  principle  that  big  crops  generally  mean  big 
profits  to  the  fanner,  which,  in  turn,  mean  better 
and  more  regrular  pay  to  the  farm  hand.  The  farmer 
who  begins  to  lose  money  generally  retrenches,  first. 


disdain  for  the  man  who  makes  less.     This  is  not  a     by   cutting   down   wages   or   discharging   men.     The 
bit  less  true  with  farm  hands  than  with  other  men.     farm  hand  knows  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 


I 

ing   makes   all   the   world    akin,"   and   people   stand     They  like  to  work  under  a  man  who  makes  money,     generally  determines  the  length  of  his  job.  providing. 


together  better  in  times  of  danger,  though  the  pres- 
ent case  is,   in   some   ways,   exceptional.     The   first 
selective   draft   drew   so   clear   a  line  about   in   the 
middle  of  the  able-bodied  men*that  the  younger  class 
felt   themselves    to   be    unjustly    treated,    while    the 
older  class  could  not  repress  an  occasional  "crow," 
and  the  natural  result  was  a  sharp  division  of  neigh- 
borhood interests,  amounting 
In   many  instances  almost  to 
a   feud,    the    tendency    being 
obviously  not  in  the  direction 
of  unity.    The  later  draft  has 
overcome  many   of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  as  the  war  con- 
tinues  we   see   that   age   has 
little    bearing    on    the    part 
each  of  us  must  take  in  work- 
ing for  victory.     But  even  in 
these  trying  times  people  can 
(If   they    will)    rally   to    the 
standard    of   the    church    and 
tlic  lied   Cross,  and   in  these 
find    common    ground    where 
much  of  the   diversity  of  in- 
terests may  be  merged — and, 
after  all,  what  is  community 
spirit  if  not  selecting  a  com- 
mon  goal    toward    which   the 
entire   community   will   work 
harmoniously? 

In  our  state  the  milk  situa- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  the 
Town   Unit  School  Law  have 


because  they  respect  the  ability  which  they,  perhaps, 
do  not  possess.  They  dislike  to  work  for  a  man  who 
is  not  successful  financially.  They  find  it  hard  to 
look  up  to  him  and  take  orders  from  him,  because 
he  has  no  special  ability  which  they  do  not  possess. 
The  matter  of  wages  may  easily  become  a  secondary 
consideration. 


of  course,  that  the  farm  hand  is  the  right  kind  of 
farm  hand.  The  only  measure  of  success  he  knows 
is  a  big  crop,  and  he  ties  to  it  unfailingly.  Md. 


Having  Farm  Literature  Available 

>ND 

T 


Somo  Now  Jortoy  truck  farma  havo  tho  big  eropa  and  many  hotpora  which  inauro  a  good  tabor  aup$>ly 


RAYMOND  MURPHY 

HE  large  number  of  bul- 
letins that  are  available 
to  the  up-to-date  farmer  are 
apt  to  prove  cumbersome  and 
rather  difficult  to  use  to  ad- 
vantage unless  some  system 
of  filing  or  Indexing  is  adopt- 
ed. One  method  that  takes 
the  least  time  and  effort  Is  to 
provide  pasteboard  containers 
that  hold  all  the  bulletins  on 
one  general  subject.  This 
subject  is  written  or  printeds 
on  the  back  edge  of  the  con- 
tainers like  the  title  of  a 
book.  Then  on  the  side  can 
be  written  the  names  of  all 
the  bulletins  placed  therein. 
These  boxes  can  be  arranged 
on  a  convenient  shelf,  and  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  mo- 
ments to  trace  down  any  sub- 
ject desired,  provided  there  is 
a  bulletin  filed  away  on  that 
subject.  When  the  bulletins 
are  stacked  up  In  a  pile,  the 


furnished  two  admirable  standards  around  which  The  kind  of  crops  which  a  given  farmer  grows  desired  generally  is  fotind  near  the  bottom,  after 
every  community  rallied  practically  to  a  man;  and  determines  In  large  measure  the  ease  with  which  he  much  time  and  patience  have  been  wasted. 
l)oth  win  develop,  and  are  now  developing,  any  secures  and  keeps  farm  hands.  Of  course,  generally  To  make  the  filing  boxes  or  containers,  secure  strips 
amount  of  community  spirit.  Judging  from  the  speaking,  the  character  of  crop  he  grows  is,  in  the  of  Vi-lnch  pine  of  2  by  6  Inch  dimensions  for  the 
experience  of  past  fights,  we  may  safely  expect  to  last  analysis,  the  measure  of  his  own  success.  But  ends.  Next  cut  out  stiff  sheets  of  pasteboard  10»<i  by 
reap  a  goodly  harvest  of  brotherly  feeling  from  the  the  farm  hand  seldom  goes  as  far  as  the  last  analysis.  14  inches  for  the  sides  and  back  edge.  The  front 
united  effort  put  forth,  whether  the  farmers  win  or  The  crop' Itself  la  the  thing  which  appeals  to  him.  edge  Is  left  open.  Take  the  pasteboard,  measure  off 
lose— and  they  mu8t  win,  because  the  principles  in-  Put  him  to  work  cultivating  corn  which  is  growing  lengthwise  6  Inches  and  make  a  crease  for  bending, 
volved  are  vital  to  their  very  existence.  If  any  state  well,  mowing  hay  which  stands  thick  and  tall,  dig-  then  measure  2  more  Inches  and  crease  again.  That 
is  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any  political  or  ging  potatoes  which  roll  out  back  of  the  digger  as  will  leave  6  inches  for  the  other  side.  After  bending 
other  battles  to  fight,  then  join  hands  and  push  the  thick  as  flies  around  the  cider  barrel,  and  he  is  happy  the  pasteboard  sides  Into  shape,  tack  to  the  pine 
Uberty  bond  campaign,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Syrian  and  contented.  Put  him  to  work  with  a  poor  crop,  strips.  Label,  and  the  container  is  ready  for  the  bul- 
rellef  work  or  the  Red  Cross,  and  after  the  war  closes,  and  he  begins  to  growl  and  grumble,  and  the  first 
their  places  may  profitably  be  filled  by  reading-rooms,  thing  you  know  he  is  gone.  It  is  just  human  nature, 
libraries  and  a  host  of  other  instructive  and  recrea-    that's  all,   and   you   can't  discount  it.     Wages  don't 

count  as  much  as  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with 

the  accomplishment  of  a  good  day's  work. 
The  human  animal  is  gregarious,  and  he  loves  to 

work  with  a  crowd  just  as  much  as  he  loves  to  play 

with    a    crowd.      Harvest    time,    corn-husklng    time. 


tlonal  factors  adaptable  to  rural  needs. 
^ew  York, 


letlns.  Some  of  the  general  subjects  one  might  sug- 
gest are:  Poultry.  Fruit,  Vegetabes,  Flowers,  Feeding 
and  Marketing,  Swine.  Horses,  Cereals,  Soils  and 
Fertilizers.  Nature  Study,  Household,  Buildings. 

Another  practical  idea  is  a  magazine  line  for  hang- 
ing up  pai>erR  and  magazines.  The  chief  advantage 
of  one  of  these  lines  is  to  get  the  papers  up  out  of 
reach  of  small  children.  Again,  the  desired  magazine 
can  be  found   with   much  less  trouble  than   if  piled 


Every   American    has    the   chance   for   direct   war 
service  that  will  save  the  lives  of  soldiers.     Carbon 

is  needed  to  make  millions  of  gas  masks  for  the  potato-digging  time  and  silo  filling  hold  out  the 
American  army.  Cocoanuts  have  furnished  much  of  promise  of  extra  work  and  aching  backs,  but  still  on  a  table  or  in  a  paper  rack.  Strong  picture  wire 
this  material,  but  cocoanuts  mean  ships,  and  during  he  is  happy.  There  is  a  big  crowd  around,  and  the  should  be  used  for  the  line,  and  it  should  be  stretched 
the  present  shortage  material  for  carbon  must  be  bigger  the  harvest,  the  bigger  the  crowd,  and  the  across  some  corner  where  there  will  be  no  traffle 
'ound  nearer  home.  The  'pits  of  apricots,  peaches,  happier  every  man  in  It.  It  was  this  principle  of  under  it.  as  It  would  not  be  in  the  way  in  such  a  place. 
prunes,   olives,    dates,   cherries    and    plums   and    the    rural    human   nature   which   made   the   husking   bee 

and  barn  raising  a  great  success  In  the  olden  days. 
Every  farm  hand  possesses  an  overpowering  desire 

to  boast  of  the  crop  raised  on  "his"  farm.     He  feels 


shells  of  Brazil  nuts,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and  but- 
ternuts make  carbon  for  masks  that  will  outlast  the 
•nost  diabolical  of  the  German  gases. 


Here  Is  work  for  all,  every  home,  church,  grange  a  sort  of  possession  of  the  horses  he  works  with  or 

and  school.    It  takes  200  peach  stones  or  seven  pounds  the  particular  crop  he  raises.     The  crop  is  more  his 

of  nut  shells  to   furnish   carbon   for  one  gas  mask,  own  than  the  boss's,  because  his  own  physical  power 

^n  the  pits  and  shells  before  turning  them  in  to  did  most  of  the  work  on  it.     He  likes  to  tell  about 

tl>e  nearest  Red  Cross  chapter.  that  crop  when  he  gathers  with  his  buddies  at  their 


When  a  magazine  is  read  through  and  a  new  num- 
ber has  arrived,  take  the  old  one  down  and  store 
or  give  away,  as  a  line  otherwise  would  soon  become 
overloaded. 

Some  farmers  clip  from  a  paper  any  special  feeding 
formula,  fertilizer  chart  or  veterinary  remedy  which 
they  want  to  save  for  future  referenre  and  paste  the 
clippings  In  a  blank  l>ook  under  appropriate  headings. 
Others  use  separate  envelopes  for  each  subject. 
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IN  every  conflict,  whether  between  individuals  or 
nations,  two  elements  are  essential  to  success — 
the  punch  and  the  staying  power.  On  the  fields  of 
France  and  on  the  high  seas  during  the  past  few 
months  America's  soldiers  and  sailors  have  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  have 
the  punch ;  the  question  of  our  victory  over  the  Hun, 
then,  hinges  on  our  ability  to  stick,  and  to  keep 
putting  over  that  punch.  And  there's  no  doubt  but 
that  our  boys  "over  there"  have  the  grit,  the  deter- 
mination and  a  great  eagerness  to  strike  hard  and 
often  as  long  as  life  and  arms  shall  be  vouchsafed 
them;  neither  is  there  any  doubt  that  millions  more 
of  our  boys  over  here,  with  equal  grit  and  deter- 
mination,  are  ready  and  eager  to  take  the  places 
of  those  who  fall  and  augment  our  field  force  when 
and  as  needed. 

But  the  weak  spot  may,  or  may  not,  be  in  our 
second  line-:-the  line  manned  by  you  and  me  here 
at  home;  the  question  is,  have  we  the  grit,  the  deter- 
mination and  endurance  to  meet  the  pinch.  The  next 
few  weeks  will  go  a  long  way  toward  answering  that 
question,  for  the  way  we  subscribe  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan — the  largest  and  most  important  Gov- 
ernment Bond  issue  yet — will  show  the  stuff  we 
are   made   of. 

The  First,  Second  and  Third  Liberty  Loans  drafted 
an  army  of  3,000,000  men,  built  cantonments  for 
them,  trained,  fed  and  clothed  them,  put  rifles  in 
their  hands  and  cartridges  in  their  belts,  built  ships 
and  transported  1,750,000  of  them  overseas,  put  big 
guns  behind  them  and  airplanes  over  them — in  short, 
put  the  force  behind  the  punch  which  we  have  seen 
being  handed  the  Germans  this  summer.  The  Fourth 
Liberty  Ixan  is  to  provide  the  staying  power  to 
repeat  that  punch  over  and  over,  with  ever  increasing 
force  until  the  victory  is  won.  If  we  fail  now,  what 
has  been  the  use  of  all  the  other  Loans,  of  the  lives 
given,  the  blood  shed,  the  sacriflces  made?  For  one 
punch  hasn't  won  the  war,  and  Victory  is  still  a 
long  way   off. 

Just  what  are  we  fighting  for?  Not  for  so  much  as 
a  square  inch  of  any  other  nation's  territory;  not 
for  so  much  as  a  dollar  of  any  other  nation's  money; 
not  for  power;  not  for  revenge;  not  for  glory.  We 
EM  fighting  solely  for  a  principle — an  ideal,  if  you 
like — the  principle  of  self-determination,  the  right  of 
a  people — our  people  and  other  peoples — to  govern 
themselves — the  principle  for  which  our  forefathers 
bled  and  sacrificed — blood  shed  And  sacrifices  made 
in  vain  If  the  "Potsdam  gang's"  big  idea  of  world 
dominion  be  permitted  to  triumph  In  this  war.  Vic- 
tory for  us,  then,  can  never  be  achieved  in  a  peace 
by  settlement — a  peace  which  leaves  the  Hun  In 
possession  of  any  part  of  his  neighbors'  property  or 
in  position  to  ever  again  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
bin  mad    dream    of    empire.      We    cannot    accept    a 


promise  to  "be  good"  from  the  nation  that  has 
violated  its  most  sacred  promises,  torn  up  its 
treaties  as  mere  scraps  of  paper,  and  shocked  the 
world  with  its  brutality  and  barbarism — no,  Victory 
for  us  lies  in  putting  it  out  of  Germany's  power  to 
be  bad  again — and  nothing  under  the  shining  sun 
matters  today  but  that  we  shall  achieve  this  Victory! 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  limit  of  our  subscription 
to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan?  Every  cent  we  can 
raise  for  Investment  today,  and — more  than  that — 
every  cent  we  can  manage  to  save  from  our  weekly 
income  for  the  next  year,  for  we  can  subscribe  on 
the  basis  of  fifty  equal  weekly  payments.  To  spend 
as  usual  is  unpatriotic  and  unpardonable  in  the 
present  crisis;  to  save  to  win  Is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen,  man  or  woman,  big  or  little,  of  high  or  low 
degree.  Get  out  the  family  budget  tonight,  if  you 
have  one — If  not,  make  out  one  now;  cut  out  the 
luxuries,  the  unnecessary  things,  the  things  we  can 
get  along  without  this  year;  we  all  spend  more  than 
we  realize,  and  we'll  find  we  can  save  more  than  we 
had  expected;  pledge  the  weekly  savings  for  Bonds. 
Do  it  now — don't  wait  to  be  urged  again  and  again; 
the  effect  of  the  Loan  on  the  Hun  is  Intensified  by 
the  spontaneity  with  which  we  subscribe — the  en- 
thusiasm we  put  into  It. 

And  what  will  be  our  reward?  First,  Victory — and 
that's  the  big  thing!  But  there  are  two  other  rewards 
for  persistent  and  conscientious  bond  buyers;  when 
the  war  is  over  we  will  find  we  have  accumulated  a 
neat  little  chunk  of  capital  which  will  stand  us  In 
good  stead  In  the  day  of  opportunity,  and,  moreover, 
we  will  have  acquired  a  habit  of  thrift  which  will 
never  desert  us.  The  Liberty  Bond  buyer  is  no 
philanthropist,  but  Just  a  sensible  man  who  protects 
his  own  best  interests  and  at  the  same  time  invests 
his  money  at  a  substantial  rate  of  interest  in  the 
safest  and   best  bond   ever  offered. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

Liberty  Bond  or  Liberty  Bound,  which  say  yout 

A  Good  Word  for  Federal  Farm  Loans 

POSSIBLY  you  are  not  yet  a  borrower  from  one  of 
the  3000  chartered  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions, but  have  you  stopped  to  think  what  they  mean 
to  farmers  in  this  country?  Everything  has  been 
going  up  in  price  since  the  war  started,  and  it  is 
only  safe  to  say  that  Interest  rates  to  farmers  have 
been  kept  down  on  account  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
system.  It  has  been  the  stone  wall  which  the  money 
lenders  have  encountered,  and  it  would  seem  only 
natural  that  they  tlhould  now  be  trying  to  discredit 
the  system.  Congress  wisely  made  the  federal  farm 
loan  bonds  free  of  taxation  both  as  to  principal  and 
income,  so  that  plenty  of  money  would  be  available 
at  a  low  interest  rate.  The  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association  now  comes  forward,  through  Its  secre- 
tary, E.  D.  Chassell,  and  tries  to  tell  us  that  the 
government  is  losing  a  large  amount  of  money  be- 
cause the  bonds  are  being  bought  by  "multimillion- 
aire income  tax  slackers,"  who  are  saved  paying  an 
Income  tax  of  six  dollars  in  order  that  the  farmer  may 
save  one  dollar.  Several  things  In  this  connection 
the  mortgage  bankers  overlook  because  they  would 
not  add  to  their  side  of  the  case.  For  instance,  all 
the  bonds  have  not  been  bought  by  multimillionaires. 
They  are  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as  $25,  and 
the  records  show  It  was  mainly  small  investors  who 
bought  the  first  $30,000,000  worth.  Figures  regard- 
ing recent  Issues  are  not  available,  but  If  there  had 
been  a  tax  on  the  bonds  it  would  have  been  farmers 
who  paid  it,  through  a  higher  interest  rate. 

Cheap  money  for  farmers,  especially  during  war 
times.  Is  one  of  the  essentials  to  Insure  a  food  supply 
for  a  nation.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  farmers  had  to  pay  high  for  the  use 
of  money,  although  their  security  was  of  the  bent. 
Even  if  the  government  should  lose  a  few  million 
dollars  now  through  the  tax-free  federal  farm  loan 
bonds,  it  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  peace 
of  mind  in  as  many  farm  homes  where  there  are  no 
longer  sleepless  nights  worrying  over  the  mortgage. 
Without  saying  so  in  as  many  words.  It  is  evidently 
the  Idea  of  the  farm  mortgage  bankers  to  discredit 
the  workings  of  the  present  farm  loan  system  so  that 
they  can  have  the  0eld  to  themselves,  with  interest 
rates  set  as  high  as  they  can  get  farmers  to  pay. 
Friends  of  the  present  national  system,  which  is 
taking  over  farmers'  indebtedness  at  the  rate  of  about 
$10,000,000  a  month,  will  not  be  slow  in  seeing  "the 
nigger  In.  the  woodpile"  and  doing  all  they  can  to 
defend  and  extend  what  has  now  proven  so  successful, 
after  years  of  waiting  for  It. 


Bar  Barbarism  by  Buying  Bonds. 

Milk  Costs  According  to  Rule 

Now  we  have  a  scientific  method  of  determining 
the  cost  of  producing  milk.  During  the  last  few 
years,  while  the  milk  question  has  been  one  of  vital 
Interest  to  both  producer  and  consumer,  a  great  mass 
of  data  has  been  collected  from  many  sources  re- 
garding costs  entering  Into  Its  production.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren,  of  Cornell  University  (New  York),  who  has 
obtained  national  prominence  for  hie  Studies  and 
writings  on  "Farm  Management,"  has  collected  and 
digested  enough  material  on  this  subject  to  arrive 
at  a  formula  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Now  "^^ 
York  Dairymen's  League  and  approved  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  as  a  basis  for  production 
costs.  Dr.  Warren  has  found  that  on  the  average  it 
takes  the  following  factors  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  percent:  33.79  pounds  of 
grain,  4.33  pounds  of  hay,  10.8  pounds  of  other  dry 
forage,  102.5  pounds  of  silage  and  other  succulent 
feed,  3.02  hours  of  labor  and  25  percent  of  the  « est 
of  the  above  factors  for  miscellaneous  factors  such  as 
pasture,  depreciation,  etc. 

Of  course.  It  costs  more  to  produce  milk  in  winter 
than  it  does  in  summer,  but  if  the  market  values  of 
each  of  the  above  factors  are  obtained,  the  result  will 
be  the  average  cost  of  production  of  3.8  percent  milk. 
In  order  to  get  the  cost  for  a  particular  month  a 
table  of  percentages* has  been  worked  out  which  are 
above  100  percent  for  the  winter  months  and  below 
for  the  summer  months.  For  instance,  after  the 
average  yearly  cost  has  been  ascertained.  In  order 
•to  get  the  cost  for  November  this  figure  is  multiplied 
by  119  percent,  whereas  for  June  It  would  me  multi- 
plied by  only  70.6  percent.  A  determination  of  cost 
under  this  method  should  be  fair  to  everyone,  and 
no  doubt  a  general  adoption  of  the  plan  will  bring 
about  within  a  short  time  some  valuable  data  for 
use  in  future  price  discussions.  It  will  at  least  be 
interesting  to  try  the  method  out  under  your  loral 
conditions  and  then  see  bow  the  cost  price  compares 
with  the  selling  price. 

The  More  Bonds  the  Fewer  Casualties. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm"  Is  the 
subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  976,  Just  received 
from  Washington.  It  contains  sixteen  pages,  and  has 
some  good  illustrations  of  cooling  systems.  A  careful 
following  of  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  tbe 
bulletin  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  now  lost 
through  sour  milk  and  cream. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  990,  entitled  "Timothy," 
contains  twenty-eight  pages  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions dealing  with  all  questions  on  this  valuable  hay 
crop.  There  are  only  a  few  farmers  In  the  Ea.«t 
who  do  not  grow  this  standard  crop,  and  even  to  thcra 
the  bulletin  would  be  helpful,  as  it  treats  of  storing 
the  hay  and  also  its  feeding  value. 

With  the  increasing  interest  of  Eastern  agricul- 
ture in  the  soy  bean.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  973,  en- 
titled "The  Soy  Bean:  Its  Culture  and  Uses,"  will 
prove  especially '  valuable.  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages.  Is  illustrated,  and  answers  almost  any  question 
which  could  be  asked  regarding  the  culture  and  use 
of  this  legume. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  974,  methods  of  clearing 
land  that  have  proved  successful  in  the  cut-over 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  briefiy  presented. 
Various  methods  of  burning  stumps  and  different 
types  of  mechanical  stump  pullers  are  described,  the 
advantages  of  the  use  of  dynamite  are  set  forth  and 
approved,  and  methods  of  pasturing  stump  land  to 
keep  down  sprouts  are  outlined. 

"Saving  Farm  Labor  by  Harvesting  Crops  With 
Live  Stock"  Is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1008. 
In  these  days  of  labor  shortage  anything  which  will 
save  some  of  It  should  be  quickly  Investigated.  This 
bulletin,  by  means  of  twenty  illustrations  and  descrii>- 
tive  matter,  has  many  valuable  ideas. 

Any  of  the  above  Farmers'  Bulletins  may  b©  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  had  Dr.  John  N,  Rosenberger  revise  their 
general  bulletin  No.  307,  on  "Swine  Husbandry."  It 
now  contains  117  pages,  is  fully  Illustrated,  and 
presents  In  a  clear  way  up-to-date  methods  of  hog 
raising.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained  by  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  who  will  address  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Save  for  Your  Country  or  Blave  for  the  HunA 


The  Garden  iff  October 


W.  F.  MASSBY 


foe  many  people  think  that  the  com- 
ing of  October  means  the  end  of  most 
Ql  the  garden  work.  In  fact,  one  going 
around  the  country  and  seeing  the  gar- 
den i)atches  that  were  planted  in  the 
spring  and  a  few  vegetables  gotten  and 
then  given  over  to  weeds  and  grass,  will 
conu'  to  the  conclusion  that  many  peo- 
ple ^tnp  gardening  when  the  hot  weather 
Blrilvt's  them,  and  fail  to  realize  that 
gomt  thing  can  be  had  fresh  from  the 
gaidtn  all  the  year  round  if  properly 
managed  and  one  has  a  few  glass  sashes 
It  hand  and  some  portable  frames. 

Plants  of  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  from  seed  sown  in  September 
can  be  transplanted  to  frames  two  or 
thit(  inches  apart  to  be  wintered  over 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle 
Atliiiitic  states.  But  from  Baltimore 
BQiitliward  they  can  be  set  the  last  of 
the  month  in  open  furrows.  These  are 
madf  by  running  furrows  three  feet 
ai)ait  east  and  west,  and  in  these  put 
a  litavy  lot  of  rotten  manure.  Lap  fur- 
row from  each  side  over  tills  furrow, 
making  a  ridge  over  the  manure.  Now 
down  the  middle  of  this  ridge  open  a 
furrow,  and  in  it  set  the  plants  16 
inches  apart  and  deep  enough  to  cover 
th«  ^tt-m.  Between  th^se  cabbages,  from 
Dover  (Del.)  south,  you  can  set  plants 
of  the  Hanson  lettuce.  These  will 
usually  winter  very  well  and  will  be 
ttie  tlrst  to  head  outside  in  the  spring. 

Canliflowers  are  not  as  hardy  as  cab- 
bages, and  these  we  set  in  the  frames. 
Wr  .^f>t  six  plants  to  each  sash,  and  then 
fill  in  with  the  Tennis  Ball  lettuce.  This 
lettu.  e  will  be  cut  out  about  New  Year's, 
and  the  cauliflowers  are  allowed  to 
grow  Home,  but  not  kept  too  close,  so 
ttiat  by  the  middle  of  March  they  will 
be  getting  up  towards  the  glass.  Then 
gtaduully  inure  them  to  the  outside  air, 
and  move  the  frame  to  fresh  soil  to  use 
(or  i^potting  out  the  early  tomato  plants 
from  the  hot  bed  or  greenhouse.  The 
cauliflowers  will  bead  In  late  April  and 
early   May. 

When  some  of  the  lettuce  frames  are 
vacant  after  Christmas,  seed  of  the 
Prizetaker  onion  can  be  sown  to  make 
plants  for  transplanting  in  late  March 
to  tb*'  open  ground,  where  they_s^l 
make  large  onions.  In  February  a 
frame  can  be  sown  to  beets  and  rad- 
i-hes     But  of  these  later. 

J 11  St  now  you  can  set  pansy  plants  in 
the  frame  for  late  winter  and  e&x^y 
•Prin>^  flowers.  Bulbs  of  the  Paper 
^'hite  narcissus  can  also  be  set  in  the 
franit  late  In .  October  and  will  bloom 
niU(h  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground. 
Thes.  are  reputed  tender,  but  I  have 
Jound  that  If  the  planting  In  the  open 
ground  is  deferred  till  the  soil  geU  cold 
In  late  November,  they  will  winter  all 
right.  But  planted  while  the  soil  is 
*arm.  they  will  start  to  grow  at  once; 
then,  of  course,  the  cold  is  going  to  hurt 
them.  AH  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  and 
narrissus  bulbs  should  be  in  the  ground 
this  month.  The  Roman  hyacinths,  like 
the  Paper  White  narcissus,  will  grow 
untinitly  If  planted  early.  I  plant  them 
'•ere  in  December,  and  they  will  remain 
'dormant  till  spring. 

^Viion  frost  cuts  the  tops  of  the  cannas 
and  dahlias,  lift  and  put  them  in  a 
cellar  Take  up  with  the  cannas  all  the 
*oil  that  will  adhere  to  them,  and  pack 
them  closely  together.  Here  we  bury 
^^^  dahlias  outdoors,  covering  with  old 
newspaper  and  then  mounding  the  earth 
thickly  over  them. 

Spinach  sown  late  for  wintering  over 
•houM  have  a  heavy  mulch  of  stable 
manure  between  the  rows.  This  will 
Pt^ottrt  In  winter  and  will  help  the 
^•o^th   in   spring.     Here   I   leave   the 


late  beets  and  carrots  out  In  the  soil 
where  they  grew.  Northward  they  can 
be  set  in  trenches  like  ceiery  and  cov- 
ered with  boards  or  straw.  The  earth- 
ing of  celery  should  now  be  carried 
forward  rapidly.  Where  the  Baltimore 
bed  system  is  used  the  earthing  is  car- 
ried through  till  all  the  bed  is  covered, 
and  then  In  December  the  whole  bed  is 
covered  thickly  with  straw  or  pine 
leaves.  Celery  1;rown  in  these  beds  is 
far  better  and  more  crisp  than  the 
stringy    self-blanching    sorts    that    are 


blanched  with  board  in  the  -fall;     The 

self-blanching  sorts  are  pretty,  but  never 
so  good  as  the  green  sorts  blanched  in 
earth. 

Vegetables  like  leeks,  parsnips  and 
salsify  will  keep  all  right  in  the  rows 
where  they  grew,  but  in  sections  where 
the  soil  freezes  tight  and  stays  frozen 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  buried  In 
shallow  pits. 

The  Big  White  Celestial  radishes  can 
be  hilled  and  kept  like  turnips,  and  can 
be  boiled  or  eaten  raw. 

After  frost,^  put  turnips  in  heaps  and 
cover  with  straw  and  eftrth.  Here  a 
patch  can   be  covered   with   green   pine 


boughs  and  k^pt  to  make  spring  greens. 
The  variety  known  as  Seven  Top  is  used 
largely  for  this,  as  the  leaves  are  the 
main  crop. 

Here  we  make  the  last  sowing  of 
spinach  the  first  of  October  for  winter- 
ing over,  while  the  earlier  sown  is  being 
cut  In  September  and  October. 

Beating  the  weather  is  one  of  the  best 
games  in  the  garden,  and  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  this  with  the  frames  and 
sashes. 


It  was  a  wise  farmer  who  said:  "It's 
a  lot  cheaper  to  keep  up  fertility  than 
it  Is  to  bring  up  fertility." 


The  Farm  Labor  Army  cfecreases 
as  the  National  Army  increases 


In  spite  of  the  labor  shortage  ntore  food 
must  be  produced — more  acreage  must  be 
put  under  cultivation.  More  work  must  be 
done  by  fewer  men. 

There  is  just  one  solution,—- machinery 
must  fin  the  gaps  in  the  tanks  of  farm  labor. 

Tractors  must  be  used— thousands  of 
tfiem — tractors  that  wifl  actually  do  the 
diings  you  want  a  tractor  to  do — tractors 
that  will  work  on  practically  any  kind  of 
ground — in  any  part  of  die  country. 

These  are  exacting  demands  but 
Cleveland  tractors  by  the  thousands  are 
meeting  them  effectively. 

They  are  produdhg  food — m  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before — and  are  con- 
suming none  of  it. 

They  are  plowing  3/4  miles  an  hour, 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  and  under  medium 
sofl  conditions  are  pulling  two  fourteen  inch 
bottoms.  This  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three 
men  and  three  good  three-horse  teams. 

And  the  work  is  not  only  done  faster  but 
better  with  the  Cleveland. 

Tlie  Cleveland  n  an  all-purpose  tractor 
that  does  a  wider  range  of  work  than  is 
possible  with  other  types.  It  is  the  tractor 
that  works  successfuUy  on  the  side  hill. 

It  plows,  harrows,  sows  and  reaps.  It 
hauls,  does  grading  and  road  work,  cuts 
ensilage  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  odd 
jobs  which  are  always  to  be  done  about 
the  farm. 

It  is  tractor  and  stationary  engine  in  one. 

The  Clevdand  is  built  on  the  same  prin^ 


ciple  as  the  giant  battle  "  tanks."  It  crawls 
on  its  o%vn  tracks,  laying  them  down  and 
picking  them  up  as  it  goes  along.  It  will 
work  practically  anywhere — over  rough 
ground,  ditches  and  hummocks,  close  up  to 
fence  comers,  and  under  small  trees. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  sur- 
face, it  goes  throu^  sand,  gravel,  gumbo, 
mud  and  eveo  wet  clay.     It  travels  over^ 
the  newly  plowed  ground  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Oeveland  is  only  96  inches  long, 
52  inches  high  and  30  inches  wide.  It 
can  easily  be  operated  by  one  man  and 
can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  required 
for  a  sin^  horse.  It  weighs  less  4uii 
3200  pounds. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  smaQ  size  the  Qeveland 
develops  twelve  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
and  twenty  at  the  pulley. 

Tlie  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by 
RoUin  H.  While,  ^e  well-known  automo- 
tive engineer,  and  is  buik  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  Only  the  best  materials 
are  used  throughout  Tracks  and  gears  are 
protected  from  dirt  and  dust,  and  the  track 
sections  are  joined  by  hardened  steel  pins 
which  have  their  bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 

Every  farmer  ean  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  his  farm  labor  profitably — can 
help  the  nation  meet  the  food  crisis  profit- 
ably— by  installing  one  or  more  Oeveland 
Tractors  now. 

Speed  up  your  production.  Make  more 
money  .Write  us  for  complete  information  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer- 


tH^  Qeveland  Tractor  Coe 

19015  Euclid  Avenue  Clevelanil,  Ohio 

y  Thm  largmmt  producer  of  erawlmr-typm  tractors  in  tkm  worid 

Cleveland  Tractor 
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Caring  for  the  Tractor 


W.  E.  LAW 


A  farmer  once  said  to  me:  "What  is 
the  use  of  farming  if  you  don't  have 
horses?  I  love  horses."  He  did  not 
consider  those  who  drive  a  machine, 
how  they  listen  to  the  engine  purr,  how 
irritated  they  become  if  the  slightest 
wheeze  is  evident.  A  farmer'can  love 
his  tractor  and  have  pride  in  it  as  he 
had  in  his  horses,  and  more  so,  because 
of  the  multiple  service  it  renders  him. 

They  say  a  farmer  is  known  by  the 
appearance  of  his  horses  and  harness;. 
80  will  a  farmer  be  known  by  his  clean 
spark  plugs  and  wires.  Tractor  success 
means  interest,  love  and  pride.  These 
will  mean  cleanliness — a  weekly  cleanup 
all  over  with  gasoline  and  water.  Farm- 
ers clean  their  horses  every  day,  feed 
them  every  day,  bed  them  every  night, 
and  they  should  clean  a  tractor  at  least 
once  a  week. 


Keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  wire  con- 
nections, and  watch  for  broken  spark 
plugs.  Give  the  electric  current  free 
passage.  Greasy  and  wet  wires  retard 
current,  stop  it  or  shoot  it  off  the  wrong 
way. 

Give  the  fuel  free  passage — this 
means,  see  that  the  carburetor  is  clean 
and  that  it  is  just  right  so  that  not  too 
much  and  not  too  little  clean  fuel  gets 
through.  Clean  fuel  means  to  strain  it 
when  filling  tank,  but  that  does  not  al- 
ways insure  cleanliness. 

Wrenchitis  means  a  machine  suffer- 
ing from  absence  of  tightening  up  or 
wrelich  application.  An  adjustable  and 
a  pipe  wrench,  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  screw- 
driver and  an  oil  can  in  a  tool  box  on 
the  tractor  means  longer  life  and  bet- 
ter work. 

For  good  work,  long  life  and  ease  on 


United    States   Departmeat   ef   Agricul- 
ture has  jurisdiction. 

Additional  relief  of  the  situation  is 
expected  to  follow  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  wheat  by  Buffalo,  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  markets  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 
The  prices  to  be  offered  at  these  lake 
terminals  will  directly  reflect  govern- 
ment seaboard  buying  prices  and  will 
relieve  dealers  of  present  extraordinary 
risks  in  buying  grain  that  must  be 
stored  owing  to  the  absence  of  govern- 
ment buying  at  crowded  terminals. 


R.K.Tiret  for  Hard  Worj 

You  can't  give  »n  R.  K.  Tire  too  much  ~  '  irthtl 
harder  the  work  the  easier  ItdoM  it.  Dou»)i<  -riart 
douhle  chain  stitched,  guaranteed  f or  luo  |..i  anil 
service— yet  a  price  saving  that  givw  you  l'\(.iirMl 
at  the  eoat  of  one  !  ' 


The  following  are  the  little  prices 
our  guaranteed  tires: 


A    tractor    won't   live   on    cleanliness,  operator,  learn  your  tractor  operations 


alone;    it   must   be   fed.     The   most   es 
sential  food  is  lubricating  oil.    No  ma^ 
ter  how  much  fuel  you  have.  If  not  prop- 
erly  oiled   with  correct  weight  oil,  the 
tractor  will  stop,  but  it  wears  terribly 
before  it  does.    Note,  I  say,  oil  of  proper 
weight    and    plenty    of    It.      Force-feed 
systems  help  save  oil  and  show  when  it 
is    getting    low.      Oil    must    be    clean. 
Some  people  think  any  old  thing  will  do 
for  the  tractor,  but  a  tractor  has  just 
as  sensitive  mechanism  as  an  automo- 
bile.     It   is    rendering    more   necessary 
and    harder    service.      If    your   tractor 
burns  kerosene,  it  means  greater  beat; 
therefore  a  heavier  oil  is  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  burn-up.    Kerosene  gives  more 
power  per  unit  of  quantity  than  gaso- 
line.     Low-grade   kerosene    gives    more 
power  In  a  kerosene  engine  than  high- 
grade  kerosene. 

Water  Is  something  all  tractors  need 
to  be  cooled.  Clean  water,  plenty  of  It, 
with  once  a  week  drain-off  and  refill, 
will  make  a  tractor  last  longer  and  work 
better  and  easier. 


In  the  field.  Know  just  when  to  touch 
your  brakes,  to  turn  short  or  stop. 
Don't  let  engine  run  Idle;  It  uses  fuel 
and  oil,  heats  up  the  motor  and  cuts 
down  efficiency.  Learn  gradually  how 
the  power  is  created  and  transmitted 
from  motor  to  wheel.  Learn  all  the 
parts  of  the  transmission  of  power,  the 
gears,  etc.  Study  the  oiling  system. 
This  is  very  important  to  avoid  errors 
while  using.  The  cooling  and  Ignition 
systems  will  bear  Investigation  and  will 
prove  beneficial  studies.^  Manufacturers' 
directions  make  good  text-books. 

The  eye  for  cleanliness  and  construc- 
tion and  the  ear  for  unusual  noises  are 
necQpsary  for  successful  tractor  opera- 
tion. Tractors  don't  just  run;  you  must 
love  them,  have  pride  In  them,  realize 
they  are  built  to  do  and  bear  so  much, 
and  then  stay  within  the  limit.  Their 
limit  of  life  will  be  lengthened,  and  you 
will  be  a  happier,  wealthier  farmer  as 
a  result,  and  it  will  be  said:  Even  aa 
you  have  watched  and  done  will  your 
I  reward  be.  Pennsylvania. 


Shocking  Corn 

Corn  is  put  Into  shocks  for  the  pur- 
pose o^  protecting  the  stover  and  grrain 
from  rain  and  snow  until  it  dries  and 
can  be  husked  and  stored.  By  a  little 
care  in  building  the  shocks  and  in  tying 
them  high  near  their  tops,  good  protec- 
tion Is  afforded  both  grain  and  stover. 
If  the  stalks  of  each  armload  do  not 
slant  in  one  direction  only — toward  the 
center  of  the  shock — and  if  the  tying 
Is  not  done  high  up  near  the  top,  the 
shock  Is  very  apt  to  twist  Tying  near 
the  middle  does  not  prevent  twisting; 
tying  near  the  top  does. 

This  fall  each  individual  should,  and 
each  patriotic  individual  will,  prevent 
waste  of  food.  By  good  shocking  an 
enormous  waste  can  be  prevented.  If 
any  corn  shocks  twist  or  go  down,  they 
should  be  husked  and  stored  before  the 
grain  and  stover  commence  to  spoil. — 
C.  P.  Hartley,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  inter- 
esting book  describing  the  numcrouM 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  brul<J€3, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  trpe 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Producers, 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. — Adv. 


Bices  Prtee 

SOxS    17,00 

SOxS>i 8.50 

82xSH 9.00 

8ix4     ll.SO 

Mz4    12.00 


Bizes 

S6x4    

84X4H 

SSX4H 

86X4H 

t7x4H 


I 

Piictl 

|12.i« 

■  ILM 

liUt 

■MM 

.  lyui 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  thsm 
at  the  following  price*: 


Size*  Price 

80x>    16.50 

aUX'Htr 0^ 

S2zS>i.r. 7.S0 

SSX4    9.00 

Mx4    9.00 


Mx4    Hoot 

MX4*< .10.2 

«8»4J< U.M 

»6«4>< 11.00 

tixiH u.ji 

Add  $1.00  to  the  abov*  for  Noa^kid  Tirs 


R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St^  PhllAdolphict.  P« 

Send  for  deaeriptive  booklet  mnd  prtee  lu:. 


SMOOTH,  MELLOW.  DELICIOUS  1 

COFFEE 


2A'i. 


I 


In  S-lb.  Lots  or  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Saving  Yoii  Retail  Profit 

Unci*  S«in   wanU    product*  moved    io  nioit   ilirtct 

line  to  conauiiier.     Save  nredleH  expense  »ii>l  \^U■T 

Btiy  Direct  by  Mall,  Hean  or  Griiiind 

5  I.BS    DKL    FRKK  IHIO  MILES    10  LBS    DEL    FRKK  I    mi  MIUS 

GUllcs  Coffee  Co..  SSS-SSS  Washlnfton  St..  Nrw  York 

Kiitablifih»d  78  Yrart 
^^mt^.^mm^-^f^^^tm-^^i^'m^'i^m^  ■■_■■■■! 


Get  Cash 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  asinglebag— 


,.    Don 

thajr 

'  war 
yoa 


libarai  sradinc.  Orar  M  yean  in  bul- 
osM  la  roar  aararaaes  of  •aqnare  qaal 
•Tfnr  time.  We  boy  aoy  qiumtitar. 
_  rrieteht  paid  oa  all  aUpiDante  M 
Warthan.   find  oot  what  real  ealBlaa 


I  oa    all    aUpiDante  M 
oat  what  real  lalifllaa 
ataitac  whatyoa  bava.  , 


I  WwSan.   yiBd  oat  wliat  I 

ttooto.  Write,  ataitac  what  yoabava. 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 
_  Dock  St.    St.  LeuU,  Mo. 
•r 
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Marketing  the  Wheat  Crop 


For  the  guidance  of  wheat  growers  in 
selling  their  1918  crop,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration outlines  developments  in 
marketing  conditions  and  suggests 
means  of  procedure  during  local  car 
shortages.  The  movement  of  wheat  to 
primary  markets  for  the  period  of  July  1 
to  August  23.  1918,  was  105,500,000 
bushels,  which  is  nearly  quadruple  th^ 
movement  during  the  corresponding 
time  in  1917,  when  28.750^00  bushels 
moved  to  market. 

This  enormous  migration  of  wheat 
from  producer  to  milling  and  consuming 
areas  had  made  it  difDcult  for  growers 
to  secure  cars  when  desired.  The 
movement  of  com  and  oats,  which  is 
also  greater  than  last  year,  has  aggrar 
rated  the  grain  car  shortage.  Under 
these  conditions  certain  elevators  and 
grain  dealers,  it  ia  learned,  have  sought 
to  reduce  the  price  paid  for  wheat  to  an 
extent  that  some  offerings  were  below 
the  price  which  farmers  expected. 

MAT    STORE   WHEAT   TEMPORARILY 

The  Food  Administration  is  now  col- 
lecting data  and  information  upon  which 
to  base  conclusions  as  to  what  is  a  fair 
remuneration  for  a  country  elevator, 
dealer  or  operator  to  receive.  In  the 
heart  of  wheat  producing  areas,  where 
a  large  volume  of  business  is  handled, 
and  where  expense  of  operating  is  low. 
present  conditions  indicate  that  5  cents 
per  bushel  is  an  ample  charge.  In  other 
districts,  where  facilities  are  not  modem 
and  where  the  volume  of  business  is 
smaller,  8  cents  is  perhaps  not  too  much. 
In   special   cases  the  margins  may  fall 


outside  this  price  range,  which  is  only 
suggested.  Actual  determination  of  a 
fair  buying  margin  must  depend  finally 
on  local  investigation. 

Farmers  who  are  able  to  get  cars  are 
protected  because  they  can  ship  directly 
to  the  grain  corporation  at  the  nearest 
primary  market.  Where  cars  are  unob- 
tainable the  producer's  best  alternative 
is  to  store  his  wheat  until  he  is  offered 
an  acceptable  price  by  his  local  operator. 

Farmers  may  learn  from  the  federal 
food  administrator  in  their  state  what 
price  is  approximately  fair,  and  they 
will  not  be  considered  unpatriotic  for 
holding  their  wheat  until  they  are  either 
offered  a  satisfactory  price  or  can  secure 
a  car  in  which  to  ship  to  the  grain 
corporation. 

AVOID    MIXING   IfEW   CROP   WITH  OU)   GRAIN 

When  wheat  is  to  be  stored  on  farms, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  clean  the 
granary   thoroughly   and    avoid    mixing 
the  new  crop  with  old  grain.     A  clear 
statement,  entitled  "The  Plan  of  Wheat 
Flour  Control  for  the  1918  Wheat  Crop," 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  has  already  received  wide 
circulation    through    the    press,    official 
channels    and    the    grain    trade.      It   is 
now    in    the     form    of    an    eight-page 
pamphlet,  which  may  be  secured  by  per- 
sons having  difficulty  in  marketing  their 
wheat.     In  addition  to  discussion  of  the 
general   plan,   the  pamphlet  contains  a 
list  of  the  primary  markets,  with  fair 
prices,    gives    directions    for    shipping 
wheat  to  the  grain  corpbration.  and  dis- 
cusses   wheat    grades    over    which    the 
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Full  Nest  Poultry  Toni( 

is  sold  under  an  iron  clad  guarantee  that  »t  «"j ' 
crease  your  prutita  or  your  money  back.  Clr<iii»rir 
D.  W.  OOODLINCI,  Btekfleld.  Pa. 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTi 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unlimited  Q>'«".I'""i, 
marltet  prtces.  Also  Hay.  Ponltry  aDdall  J^nx^o*! 
GIBBS  a  BRC.  388  N.  Front  St.,  JPbliadelpWai 
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Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

p.  J.  Kelly,  the  MinnesoU  Poultry  Expert,  81 
Kelly  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a 
book,  "The  Tale  of  A  La«y  Hen."  It  tells  why  the 
bens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelljr  will  mail  the  book  Irea  to  any 
one  who  will  write  him. 


Pure  Shetland  Weanlings 

Htailions,  fSO.OO;  marea,  •86.00— Hend  niampa. 
te«r*a  P*ay  Fsraa  Alkany,  Oklo 


Rupture 

7,000  Annuall} 

Seven  thousand  persons  each  year  are  Im 
awav — the  burial  certlfloate  belnp  m""?,, 
"Rupture."  Why?  Bpohusp  the  ""f'"''"'?*^! 
oneH  had  neglected  themselves  or  li«<'  i"^! 
merely  taking  care  of  the  sign  (swfillngi  «| 
the  affliction  and  paying  no  attention  to  «■ 
cause.  What  are  you  doing?  Are  yon  DegiK" 
Ing  yourself  by  wearing  a  truss,  applirtn<"»'' 
whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  '^  •  .  / 
beHt,  the  truss  Is  only  a  makeshift  ;»  i» 
prop  against  a  collapsing  wall — and  '  '"""'^i 
expected  to  act  as  more  than  a  men»  uipcm^i 
cal  support.  The  binding  pressurr  reti 
blood  circulation,  thus  robbing  the  weaM 
muscles  of  that  which  they  need 
nourishment. 

Hut  Btlence  has  found  a  way.  «"•'  "* 
truss  sufferer  in  the  land  Is  Invited  i'  n" 
a  FKEE  teat  right  In  the  privacy  f  " 
own  home.  The  l»LAl*AO  method  i.s  unq" 
tionably  the  most  scientific.  logical  .tnd  f 
cessful  self-treatment  for  rupture  thi-  wo 
has  ever  known.  ,^ 

The   FLAPAO   PAD   when   adherlnp  '^'o" 
to  the  body  cannot   possibly   slip  or  '^'i'" 
of    place,    thensfore.    cannot    chafe    or    pi> 
soft  as  velvet— >asy  to  apply — Inexpensive, 
be  nsed  whilst  you  worlc  and  whilst  von  ii« 
No   straps,   buckles  or  springs  attach»>(r 

Learn  how  to  close  the  hernial  op*'"'"', 
nature  Intended  so  the  rupture  CAN  r  ^ 
down.  Send  your  name  today  to  •''■•^'Jj 
CO..  RIock  947.  8t.  I.^uis.  Mo.,  for  FRI  1'  "J 
Plapao  and  the  information  necessary.—* 
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MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY! 


NACO  BRAND 
48  to  fSO%  Protein 
88  to  60%  Prot«in 


MEAT  SCRAPS 


Rlmpe  » 


Pad  to  your  Hens  daily  will  make  them  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  egga.  "•'",P  ,  „fo 
feed,  place  NACO  Brand  Meat  Scraps  in  a  dry  food  hopper;  In  this  manner  tbey  will  "^'i' 
theinselves,  take  what  they  need  and  not  overeat.  ,„ 

NACO  Brand  Meat  Hcraps  are  the  very  finest  quality  obtainable,  made  firom  carei"  '» 
selected  meat  trimmings.     We  carry  two  gradea.  46  to  M>%  Protein,  and  ft"!  to  60%  P'^"'    ,„ 

If  von  want  quality,  digestibility   and  palatablllty,  combined,  you  will   get   tbem  "• 
NACO   Brand  Calf  Meal,   IMg  Meal,  Digester  Tankage,  Dairy  Peed.  Dried  Battarniii»'i 
Milk  Mash.  Kgg  Mash,  Scratch  Feed,  Chick  Feed,  etc. 
Write  today  lor  your  copy  of  oer  Slock  ae4  Potiltty  Peed  "flyer"  MIf  detcrlblag  tite  ewllte  M^CO  Br*a<t  !<•• 


FEEDS.    SEEDS.    STOCK 

AND  POULTRY  TONICS 

FarHlisars.  laaacticklaa, 
Farwi  Cli*BUcala 
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D«pt.E 

88  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Poor  Market  Returns 

J.    BAYMO.NI*   KESSLEB  ^ 

Kvery  season  develops  Its  quota  of  dis- 
sjitistted  shippers  of  poultry.  The  causes 
ai.'  numerous,  the  shippers  thinking  that 
th.  y  have  been  cheated  in  weight  or 
pii.  (•  or  that  the  grading  has  not  been 
rioiit;  and  the  next  season  they  pick 
out  another  dealer  to  ship  to,  with  no 
be"f»r  results. 

I  lio  very  best  way  to  overcome  such 
dis>  it Isf action  is  for  a  number  of  farm- 
ers of  the  community  to  club  together 
and  make  a  large  shipment  that  will 
command  attention,  and  then  send  one  of 
their  number  along  with  the  fowls  to  see 
thtiii  sold.  Where  such  a  plan  is  fol- 
lowed the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  will 
niany  times  explain  themselves,  for  the 
gmwers  will  learn  at  first  hand  what 
kind  and  condition  of  poultry  will  com- 
mand the  best  prices  and  the  reasons  for 
lew  grading,  deductions,  loss  in  weight 
and  poor  prices  generally. 

llien  by  dealing  with  a  reputable 
mciihant  and  shipping  to  the  same 
dealer  each  time,  making  an  effort  to 
have  the  stock  in  the  condition  de- 
manded by  the  market,  and  shipping  on 
the  best  market  days  for  the  particular 
product — such  Information  as  any, dealer 
will  gladly  furnish — the  trouble  can  be 
almost  entire>y  overcome,  with  a  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  disgruntled 
shippers. 

Prnnsj/lvania. 


bo  expected  to  lower  the  efBciency  of  the 
ration. 

Other  mashes  made  up  of  the  same 
materials  but  in  different  proportions 
have  not  proven  satisfactory  as  a  lay- 
ing ration  for  hens.  When  a  large 
amount  of  meat  scrap  was  used  in  the 
ration,  fewer  eggs  .were  produced  than 
when  a  medium  amount  was  fed;  simi- 
larly, when  only  a  small  amount  of 
meat  scrap  figured  in  the  ration,  the  egg 
production  was  unsatisfactory.  From 
the  entire  experiment  the  poultrymen 
have  decided  that  a  satisfactory  ration 
for  egg  production  should  contain  12 
percent  of  meat  scrap,  but  wheat  is  not 
necessary  for  laying  hens  if  the  proper 
proportion  of  corn,  bran  and  tneat  scrap 
is  maintained. 

Farmers  or  poultrymen  who  have  a 
supply  of   buttermilk  or   skim   milk  in 


large  enough  quantities  to  feed  laying 
hens  all  they  will  drink  may  leave  out 
the  meat  scrap,  as  these  by-products 
form  a  good  substitute  for  meat  scrap. 
Cheaper  sources  of  protein,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed meal,  linseed  meal  or  soy  beans, 
however,  are  not  satisfactory,  as  they 
are  not  secured  from  animal  sources. 
Experiments  in  several  different  states 
have  verified  the  unprofitableness  of  at- 
tempting to  use  proteins  for  laying  hens 
from  vegetable  sources. 


Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

The  production  for  the  Vineland  egg 
laying  and  breeding  contest  for  the 
month  of  August  was  11.291,  or  a  pro- 
duction of  36.4  percent.  To  date  the 
production  stands  at  117,808  eggs,  or 
38.7   percent. 

Following  Is  a  table  showing  the  per- 


centage production  for  the  month  of  the 
breeds  represented: 

White   Leghorns    42.9 

Black  Leghorns  33.3 

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks 33.0 

Buff  Leghorns    31.2 

Columbian   Plymouth  Rooks 29.5 

White  Wyandotte.s    29.2 

Columbian  Wyandottes 27.8 

White   Plymouth   Rocks 27  S 

Rhode    Island    Reds 27.2 

Buff  Wvandottes 16.2 


The    following   table   shows 
hens  in  each  variety,  with  the 
tion  for  the  month: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock.... 

White  Plymouth  Rock 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock. 

White   Wyandotte    

Columbian  Wyandotte   .... 

Buff  Wyandotte   

Rhode  Island  Red 

White  Leghorn   

Buff    Leghorn    

Black  Leghorn   


the   high 
ir  produc- 

.2.">  egga 
.24  egga 
.23  eggs 
.25  eggs 
.22  egKS 
.21  eg^a 
.25  egga 
.27  egga 
.22  egga 
.23  eggs 


Trapnest  Records 

J.  T.   BARTLETT 

Two  sets  of  records  are  advisable  in 
trapnestlng.  One  is  the  permanent  set, 
kept  preferably  in  a  loose-leaf  blank 
book;  the  other  a  temporary  set  com- 
piled as  hens  are  released  from  the 
nests  and   eggs   collected. 

The  most  practical  system  for  the 
latter  Is  a  calendar  pad  about  3  by  5 
Inches,  one  sheet  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  The  local  printer  can  supply  such 
pads  at  low  cost.  One  pad  should  be 
bung  at  a  convenient  point  on  the  wall 
of  each  pen,  and  as  eggs  are  gathered 
the  numbers  of  the  laying  hens  Jotted 
on  it.  At  the  last  round  of  the  day  the 
record  slips  are  torn  off,  taken  to  the 
lioiise  and  a  rubber  band  slipped  around 
th»mi.  The  numbers  can  be  transferred 
to  the  permanent  record  as  convenience 
allows,  daily,  weekly  or  at  longer 
intervals.     ~ 

In  making  a  monthly  page  for  the 
permanent  record  book,  rule  spaces 
acroi)s  the  sheet  for  each  day  of  the 
month  and  number  them  downward 
1  to  31.  Now  rule  spaces  up  and  down 
the  sheet  as  many  as  there  are  birds 
trapnested,  and  number  them  consecu- 
tively according  to  the  identiflcatioa 
system.  Indicate  the  egga  laid  each 
day  and  by  what  hens  by  dots  in  the 
proper  squares.  The  totals  at  the  right- 
band  side  will  be  daily  production:  at 
the  foot  (compiled  monthly),  the  recorda 
of  the  individual  hens.- 

When  a  hen  is  aold  or  dies,  draw  a 
horizontal  red  line  across  her  column 
at  the  date  she  dropped  from  the  flock. 
When  a  hen  is  broody,  indicate  that 
fa^'t,  and  the  days  during  which  she  is 
in  the  breaking-up  coop,  with  crosses. 


Wheatleas  £cK  Ration    . 

A  dry  mash  egg  ration,  as  worked  out 
l>y  i>oultrymen  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  is  made  up  of  ground  corn,  2 
Paits:  bran,  1  part,  and  meat  scrap,  2 
parts.  This  mash,  when  fed  in  connec 
tion  with  a  grain  mixture  of  corn  and 
^^''at.  gave  an  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  140  eggs  per  h^n.  Omitting  the 
^^eat  to  make  the  ration  conform  with 
^ood  Administration  rulings  would  not 
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How  the  packer  is  saving 
millions  out  of  waste 

— and  how  this  results  in  higher  cattle 
prices  for  the  stockman 


Th0  dtvthpnunt  of  hypvod- 
•Kff  9^  9fwuU  mmns  a  saving 
if  about  ont  kufutrtd  and  fi/iy 
$itiUion  4otlar$  annually— a 
turn  sufficient  to  keep  New 
Uork'BsixmiUionpeopletupphed 
wkh  moat /fr  six  months. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled 
solely  for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 

The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling 
many  millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown 
away — a  sheer  waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  are  now  contributed  by  the  steer 
to  human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
animal  is  saved  for  human  food. 

At  the  time  of  writing  $135  is,  on  the  average, 
the  price  paid  for  the  average  beef  animal  to  the 
stockman  by  Swift  &  Company. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  still  prevailed  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved.  Swift  ft  Company 
would  be  obliged  either  to  pay  not  more  than  $125 
to  the  stockman,  or  to  charge  the  public  higher 
meat  prices. 

Thus,  you  sec,  by-product  utilization  results  in  a 
saving  of  about  $10  per  animal  —  a  saving  which, 
when  multipliedby  the  total  numberof  cattle  dressed 
annually  by  Swift  St  Company,  over  two  million, 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
annually.  This  saving  goes  to  the  stockman  in 
higher  cattle  prices  and  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million, 
this  saving  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with 
the  development  of  the  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient 
effort,  by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  special- 
ization. It  has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big 
methods — a  job  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old, 
unorganized  system  of  local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  the  by-products  saved  but  their 
value  has  been  increased  through  better  handling 
of  hides,  fats,  and  other  edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  St  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift  — 
an  achievement  that  has  made  possible  today  lower 
meat  prices  to  the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to 
the  producer  of  cattle  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old  methods. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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"Running  Water"  for  the  House 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2.00  for  the  best,  fl-UO  (pr  the  next  best  and  SO  cenu  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Ex- 
perience Foci.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


/Topic  No.  1258,  October  15. — Do  you  think 
the  legumes  are  receiving  all  the  atteutlon 
they  should  in  Eastern  farming?  What 
success  did  you  have  this  year  with  any 
one  of  the  ''^nltrogen  gatherers"?  Tell  us 
where,  when  and  how  you  planted  It  and 
what  the  results  have  been,  not  only  In 
dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a  step  In  the 
establishment   of   a  permanent   agriculture. 

Tone  No.  1254,  Novbmbbb  1. — What  about 
the  care  of  farm  machinery  during  the 
winter?  Will  it  pay  to  paint  It,  and  If  so, 
what  shall  we  use?  Where  shall  we  store 
It  ?  Tell  us  any  way  you  have  for  pro- 
longing the   usefulness   of   farm   equipment. 

Topic  No.  1255,  November  15. — What  crop 
has  paid  you  the  best,  all  things  considered, 
this  season?  Tell  us  as  much  as  you  can 
In  300  wordfe  regarding  It.  Will  you  try 
the  same  thing  again  next  year? 

W.  K.  G.,  Royersford,  Pa. — For 
twenty  years  we  have  had  running 
water  in  the  barn.  At  three  convenient 
-  places  it  has  been  possible  to  get  a 
supply  of  water  by  turning  on  the 
faucets,  but  it  was  only  in  the  spring  of 
1915  that  we  decided  to  have  some  of 
the  same  conveniences  in  the  house. 
During  the  past  three  years  we  have 
enjoyed  this  convenience  so  much  that 
we  wonder  why  we  never  thought  it 
necessary  in  the  twenty  years  preceding. 
The  cost  in  our  case  was  only  moderate 
for  a  first-rate  equipment.  Providing 
the  room,  when  making  other  additions, 
did  not  add  fifty  dollars  to  our  building 
expense.  We  needed  a  new  cook  stove, 
and  while  we  v/eve  buying  it  we  got  one 
with  a  waterback  and  tank,  at  an  added 
cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars.  From  a 
house  in  the  city  that  was  being  torn 
down  we  bought  a  large  modern  tub, 
low-down  closet  and  washstand  for 
twenty  dollars. 

Our  barn  water  supply  was  furnished 
from    a    well    nearby,    pumped    into    a 
30-barreI   steel   tank   in   the  barn   by   a 
windmill  that  has  been  doing  faithful 
service  since  1895.    We  secure  our  house 
supply    from    this    tank,    and    have    ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  nor  difficulty 
since  installing.     We  used  second-hand 
galvanized  pipe  that  had  been  in  a  re- 
frigerating plant  and  showed  no  wear. 
The  trench  to  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
trenches    for   sewage   disposal,   we   dug 
ourselves.    Instead  of  a  cesspool,  we  dug 
a    hole    about    seven    feet    deep,    large 
enough  to  insert  a  barrel  to  serve  as  a 
wall.     From   this  barrel  we  laid   farm 
tile   loosely    about   two    feet   below   the 
surface  to  carry  off  the  liquid.    We  made 
this  line  about  two  hundred  feet  long, 
with    very    little   fall.      In   wet   weather 
some  liquid  is  discharged  from  the  end 
of  the  pipeline.    In  ordinary  weather  no 
evidence  of  the  disposal  plant  is  visible. 
This    arrangement    takes    care    of    the 
bathroom  drainage.     On  account  of  the 
trouble  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  greasy 
drainage  from  the  kitchen,  we  have  an- 
other  arrangement   similar   to   the  one 
described   to   take   care   of  the  kitchen 
and    laundry    waste    water.      It    differs 
only   in    the   fact   that   it   is  a   shorter 
pipeline,  and  works  very  satisfactorily. 
The  supply  line  and  all  the  drainage 
pipes  were  laid  by  ourselves.    The  bath- 
room and  kitchen  fixtures  were  installed 
by    a    local    plumber    at    comparatively 
small  cost.     The  total  cost  of  providing 
running  water  in  our  house  was  under 
two    hundred    dollars.      At    the    present 
time  the  cost  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
increased,   but   at  twice  the   cost  every 
member  of  our  family  would  be  willing 
to  testify  that  it  is  the  best  investment 
we  ever  made.    With  hot  and  cold  water 
on  tap  at  all  times  for  bathroom,  kitchen 
and  laundry  purposes,  we  feel  that  we 
have   the   conveniences   of   the   modern 
town  house  right  out  in  the  open  coun- 
try, which  is  the  only  real  place  to  live. 
Running  water  in  the  house  is  almost 
a  necessity  at  all  times  and  Just  about 
indispensable  in  times  of  sickness. 


pumped  into  the  tank  it  compresses  the 
air  in  top  of  the  tank.  This  pressure  in 
turn  forces  the  water  up  the  pipes 
throughout  the  house.  The  pump  was 
operated  by  hand  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  we  now  run  it  with  a  gasoline  en- 
gine. We  have  a  line  shaft  in  the  cellar, 
and  this  2-hor8epower  engine  churns, 
washes  and  pumps  water  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  a  complete  bathroom 
on  the  second  floor,  sink  in  kitchen, 
lavatory  in  an  adjoining  storeroom,  and 
hope  to  have  a  laundry  fitted  up  in  the 
cellar  before  very  long.  A  hose  can  be 
attached  in  the  cellar  or  at  the  kitchen 
sink  and  run  through  the  window,  to  be 
used  for  washing  the  porch  floors,  win- 
dows, auto,  etc,,  also  to  water  the  flower 
beds  and  lawns.  Plenty  of  pressure  can 
be  had  so  that  a  stream  can  be  thrown 
to  the  top  of  the  house  in  case  of  fire. 
Our  system  was  Installed  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  tank,  pump  and  connec- 
tions we  put  in  ourselves,  and  had  a 
plumber  to  pip.,  the  house  and  install 
the  other  fixtures.  The  cost  at  that  time 
was  not  very  great,  but  no  doubt  it 
would  cost  more  now. 


W.  H.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— When  we 
moved  to  the  country  we  decided  that  a 
wind  pump  was  much  the  cheapest  and, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  power. 
But  we  had  no  elevation,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  put  a  cypress  tank  (5  feet 
8  inches  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  inside 
measure)  in  the  attic,  using  an  8-foot 
wheel  and  30-foot  steel  tower  for  power. 
There  have  been  a  few  times  when  there 
was  a  rush  of  company,  or  the  winds 
did  not  blow,  when  we  have  been  scarce 
of  water  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  gaso 
line  auxiliary  engine,  we  have  had  to 
use  the  hand  pump;  and  if  building 
again  we  would  put  in  a  larger  tank. 
But  on  the  whole  it  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  only  structural  error  was  made  by 
the  plumbers.  The  lead  pan  on  which 
the  tank  is  placed  is  but  an  inch  deep, 
and  the  pipe  to  carry  the  leakage  to 
the  eaves  was  placed  in  the  corner,  and 
the  full  tank  sunk  the  pan  in  the  middle 
when  the  folks  were  at  church,  and  the 
overfiow  took  the  ceiling  off  the  room 
below,  making  a  bad  mess. 

As  we  did  not  want  to  spoil  a  good 
cellar  by  having  a  furnace,  we  take  the 
chill  off  the  bathroom  by  means  of  a 
radiator  connected  with  the  big  boiler 
at  the  cook  stove-range,  and  this  is 
sufficient  in  ordinary  cold  weather  when 
the  range  Is  going;  and  in  very  cold 
weather,  when  the  fires  are  banked,  an 
oil  heater  is  used.  With  us  the  great 
trouble  with  any  system  is  the  danger 
of  freezing,  and  eternal  vigilance  is 
needed  in  a  winter  like  the  last,  when 
coal  was  so  hard  to  get.  The  supply 
pipe  from  the  pump  enters  the  basement 
at  the  floor,  and  goes  up  through  the 
kitchen  and  a  bedchamber  by  a  chimney 
to  the  tank  in  the  attic,  and  we  thought 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  freezing. 
There  is  a  check  valve  at  the  turn  In 
the  basement,  and  here  and  at  the  top 
of  the  pipe  it  froze,  and,  of  course,  the 
pump  rod  broke.  We  had  used  the  plant 
two  winters  before  this  happened.  We 
put  a  spigot  at  the  check  valve,  and 
will  draw  the  water  off  when  the  pump  is 
not  running  if  there  is  danger  of  freez- 
ing,    .d  wonder  what  will  happen  next. 

Tae  cost  has  been:  Tower  and  wheel, 
$75;  pump,  $9;  bath  tub,  two  lavatories, 
two  sinks,  etc.,  $181;  radiator,  etc.,  ap- 
proximately 115,  making  a  total  of  $280. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  a  cash  valua- 
tion on  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
having  water  in  the  house. 


to  be  an  excellent  idea.  Directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  wheel  about  seven  feet  we 
planted  a  locust  post  12  feet  long  and 
fully  12  inches  in  diameter,  -placing  it 
in  the  ground  half  way.  In  the  top  of 
this  post  we  sawed  and  bored  a  mortise 
6  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  to 
receive  the  walking-beam.  We  now 
placed  a  walking-beam  in  this  post  14 
feet  long,  measuring  6  by  10  inches,  and 
supported  it  by  means  of  a  2-inch  bolt 
running  through  post  and  walking-beam. 
We  now  connected  walking-beam  to 
crankshaft  on  water  wheel  by  means 
of  a  pitman.  Directly  in  rear  of  crank- 
shaft on  water  wheel  we  placed  the 
pump,  and  connected  it  in  a  like  man- 
ner with  walking-beam.  On  rear  end 
of  walking-beam  we  placed  a  ballast 
box,  and,  after  starting  to  pump,  placed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  stones  to  give 
wheel  a  steady  motion  during  the  entire 
revolution.  ,, 

Our  reservoir  is  located  on  the  crest 
of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  entire 
farm.  The  pipeline  running  to  this 
reservoir  has  a  number  of  branch  lines 
with  hydrants  as  follows:  Garden, 
dairy,  kitchen,  bathrom,  poultry  yard, 
butchering  place,  sheepfold,  barn,  hog 
yards  and  several  flelds.  Our  little 
water  wheel  is  always  on  the  job,  and 
our  only  cost  is  a  few  cents  each  year 
for  oil  and  pump  packing.  We  save 
millions  of  steps  by  having  our  water 
pumped  all  over  the  farm,  and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  our  stock 
is  never  thirsty.  Water  on  tap  in  the 
kitchen,  dairy  and  bathroom  must  be 
had  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Before  we 
installed  our  waterworks  we  had  water 
to  carry  fully  one  hundred  yards  up  a 
steep  hill  to  the  house.  Hired  girls  did 
not  want  to  stay,  and  we  wondered  why. 
Now  we  know. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— When 
we  came  to  this  place  we  had  to  carry  all 
our  water  up  a  rise  W  about  forty  feet 
from  a  spring  about  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  house.  Four  years  ago  we 
bought  a  ram  of  the  smallest  size.  My 
husband  installed  it  himself.  The  ram 
is  set  about  seventy-flve  feet  below  the 
spring,  with  a  fall  of  seven  feet  wKh 
a  %-inch  lead  pipe.  From  the  ram  to 
the  house  is  a  %-inch  pipe,  all  laid 
below  freezing.  The  cost  of  ram  and 
pipe  at  that  ime  was  about  forty  dollars. 

I  have  a  continual  stream  of  water 
mnning  in  my  sink  except  In  very  dry 
times,  when  It  will  run  only  a  few 
hours  at  a  time.  It  requires  very  little 
care,  and  a  child  can  start  it. 


E.  D.  S.,  Hepburn ville,  Pa. — Every 
farm  has  its  own  water  problem;  yet 
in  some  instances  it  Is  not  a  "problem," 
but  merely  a  rase  of  "getting  at  It." 

Not  all  homes  are  as  well  located  as 
ours.  We  have  a  good,  unfailing  spring 
about  ten  yards  from  the  house  and 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  cellar 
floor.  Our  system  consists  of  a  com- 
pressed air  tank  In  the  cellar,  connected 
with  a  horizontal-stroke  pump,  this  In 
turn  being  connected  by  underground 
pipe    with    the    spring.      As    water    Is 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  harnessed 
up  a  creek  of  Impure  water  near  the 
house  and  made  it  pump  pure  spring 
water  to  all  parts  of  the  farm.  The 
whole  outfit  Is  purely  a  homemade  affair, 
except  the  water  pipe,  and  cost  us  prac- 
tically nothing  outside  of  our  work. 
We  made  an  overshot  waterwheel  6  feet 
In  diameter  and  3  feet  wide.  We  found 
sultoble  spiders  and  a  shaft  for  wbeel 
at  a  junk  dealer's  for  a  me**-  oong. 
The  wheel  was  placed  In  a  pit  near  the 
creek,  and  cribbed  up  with  6  by  6 
timbers.  This  was  done  to  protect  the 
wheel  during  a  fiood,  and  later  proved 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — Running 
water,  I  think.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  In  existence  for  the  modern 
home.  We  have  ours  run  by  gravity, 
which,  I  think,  is  by  far  the  best  way, 
if  possible  to  get  it  this  way.  For  If  you 
have  a  never-failing  source  one  always 
has  water.  Folks  using  wind  pumpe 
often  complain  to  me  how  they  have 
gone  weeks  without  water  because  the 
pump  was  out  of  commission,  the  tank 
leaked  or  the  wind  refused  to  blow. 
These  annoyances  and  perplexities  are 
all  a  back  number  with  "gravity."  Our 
supply  Is  a  never-falling  spring  of  soft, 
cool  mountain  water,  located  700  feet 
from  the  house.  Eight  years  ago  we 
sent  to  Chicago  for  700  feet  of  •'H-lnch 
second-hand  pipe,  fittings  and  sink,  and 
my  husband  Installed  It,  the  only  ex- 
pense outside  of  his  labor  being  $25  for 
the  above  material.  Our  barn  stands 
between  the  house  and  spring,  so  it 
runs  continually  In  the  watering  trough, 
which  Is  easily  available  for  horses, 
cows,  hogs  and  chickens.  At  the  house 
we  had  it  In  the  kitchen  only  for  the 
first  two  years;  then  we  rempdeled  our 
house  and  had  a  bath  Installed,  and  also 
have  it  in  the  laundry.  This  cost  us 
$125  complete,  and  is  the  grandest  con- 
venience we  have. 


A  good  legume  cover  crop  may  take 
from  the  air  and  put  into  the  soil  as 
much  nitrogen  per  acre  as  Is  contained 
In  eight  tons  of  manure  or  500  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Although  not  as 
quick  acting  as  nitrate,  most  of  the 
nitrogen  In  a  cover  crop  will  eventually 
become  available. 

The  average  yields  of  wheat  per  acre 
In  Pennsylvania  since  1909  were:  1909, 
17.5  bushels;  1910,  19  bushels;  1911,  16.3 
bushels;  1912,  18.1  bushels;  1913.  16.5 
bushels:  1914,  18.5  bushels;  1915,  19 
bushels;  1916,  18.7  bushels;  1917,  18.4 
bushels. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Robinson  long 
after  he  saw  "Frank"  to  decide  that  he 
was  just  the  horse  he  had  been  looking 
for.  The  price  which  the  grocer  asked 
for  the  horse  was  satisfactory,  but  there 
was  another  question  to  settle. 

"How  will  I  get  the  horse  home  if  I 
buy  him?"  asked  Mr.  Robinson. 

"If  we  only  had  a  wagon,"  replied 
Laddie,  "Soapy  and  I  could  drive  him 
home." 

"Seems  to  me,"  came  the  favorite  ex- 
pression of  his  father,  ''that  is  a  good 
idea.  I  need  a  wagon,  so  I  might  as 
well  buy  the  one  the  grocer  has  been 
using."  >^ 

The  horse  and  wagon  were  soon  paid 
for,  much  to  Laddie's  delight,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  two  boys  would 
drive  home  while  the  other  three  would 
go  in  the  automobile.  Laddie  knew 
where  Baltimore  avenue  was,  and  his 
instructions  were  to  follow  it  until  they 
came  to  a  hospital  on  the  outskirts  of 
Beedia,  which  Soapy  would  quickly 
recognize  when  he  saw  it,  and  then  he 
would  know  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

Laddie  was  surely  glad  to  drive  the 
new  horse'^home,  and  his  only  regret 
was  that  he  could  not  talk  with  him. 
It  would  never  have  done,  he  knew  full 
well,  to  have  Soapy  hear  the  Magic 
Word,  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  start  Frank  talking.  The  horse  was 
happy,  too,  because  he  was  going  to 
the  country.  Aside  from  not  having 
tasted  green  grass  for  a  long  time,  his 
feet  were  sore  from  traveling  all  the 
time  on  the  hard  pavements,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  in  a  place  big  enough  to 
get  down  and'  roll  over  from  side  to 
8!de.  Everybody  being  so  happy,  they 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  hurrying 
hom^,  and  before  they  realized  it  the 
evening  began  to  come,  because  it  was 
rather  late  when  they  left  the  city. 

"Shall  we  stop  and  wait  for  morning 
to  come,"  asked  Laddie,  after  awhile, 
when  it  grew  darker. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Soapy;  "keep  right 
on  going.  I  am  not  afraid  to  drive  in 
the  dark." 

"Won't  we  get  arrested  for  going 
without  any  light?"  again  questioned 
Laddie  its  an  automobile  with  bright, 
glaring    lights   passed   them. 

"We  might  in  the  city,  but  not  out 
here,"  replied  Soapy  as  the  two  boys 
traveled  on  with  the  horse  and  wagon. 

The  other  folks  arrived  home  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Polly  wanted  to 
start  out  with  her  pony  and  cart  to 
meet  the  boys,  but  Mr.  Robinson  thought 
she  had  better  not.  When  7  o'clock 
came  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
them,  however,  Mrs.  Robinson  suggested 
that  Silas  start  down  the  road  on  horse- 
back to  meet  them.  Mr.  Robinson  said 
he  could  not  miss  them,  because  the 
new  horse  was  pure  white,  and  tbe 
darker  the  night  became,  the  better  he 
could  see  the  horse. 

Silas  went  for  an  hour,  or  about  five 
niles,  before  he  met  the  boys.  They 
^ad  not  reached  the  hospital  yet,  and 
^hile  Laddie  knew  he  was  lost.  Soapy 
^as  beginning  to  feel  queei^  himself. 

"Wet's   the   matter    with   you   kids?" 


called  Silas  as  he  drew  his  horse  up 
alongside  of  the  wagon  before  the  boys 
recognized  him.  "Can't  you  make  th»t 
new  rack  of  bones  travel  fast  enough 
to  get  home  before  bedtime?"  He 
couldn't  see  how  fat  or  thin  the  horse 
was,  but  he  thought  it  best  not  to  praise 
him  too  soon. 

"Sure  we  could,"  said  Laddie,  "if  we 
wanted  to,  but  we  were  having  too  good 
a  time  to  hurry." 

"Better  let  me  get  in  and  drive," 
said  Silas,  "while  Soapy  rides  my  horse 
home.  I'll  see  how  imich  speed  this 
new  plug  has."  Silas  was  no  more 
than  on  the  seat  before  he  took  the 
whip  and  hit  Frank  across  the  back. 

"Bang!"  sounded  the  front  of  the 
wagon  as  Frank  kicked  it  before  start- 
ing into  a  run.  He  made  up  hifr  mind 
as  soon  as  he  heard  Silas'  voice  that 
he  wouldn't  stand  for  any  h^gh-hauded 
methods  from  him. 

"My!  this  horse  ain't  dead  yet,  is  it?" 
said  Silas  in  surprise  as  he  took  a  bet- 
ter grip  on  the  reins. 

"You  bet  he  isn't,"  replied  Laddie; 
"he  is  a  good  horse." 

Soapy,  left  to  himself  on  Silas'  horse, 
took  the  first  road  to  his  home,  without 
even  saying  good-bye,  but  when  he  got 
there  he  telephoned  right  away  to  Mrs. 
Robinson,  telling  her  that  Laddie  and 
Silas  were  all  right  and  that  he  would 
bring  the  horse  home  the  next  morning. 

Laddie  had  to  put  the  new  horse 
away  himself,  because  Silas  was  mad 
that  Soapy  took  his  horse  home.  He 
was  very  particular  about  that  horse, 
although  he  felt  it  would  be  rather 
at  home  at  Soapy's,  since  it  made  so 
many  trips  there.  You  will  remember 
it  was  Soapy's  big  sister"  Sue  who  was 
Silas'  best  girl,  and  he  had  made  many 
trips  over  there.  When  he  was  alone 
in  the  bam.  Laddie  could  talk  to 
Frank  all  he  wanted. 

"This  looks  like  a  nice  place  to  live," 
said  Frank  after  he  had  had  a  drink 
of  cool  water  from  the  concrete  trough 
in  the  barnyard. 

"I  know  you'll  like  it,"  agreed  Lad- 
die as  he  put  in  a  lot  more  straw  for 
Frank's  bed.  "If  you  ever  want  any- 
thing, Just  tell  me,  and  in  the  meantime 
keep  a  watch  out  for  Silas.  He  will 
try  to  get  you  to  work  some  time  when 
he  wants  to  save  his  horse  to  take  his 
best  girl  a  ride,  but  just  you  pret§nd 
to  be  lame,  and  he  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.  He  don't  like  a 
lame  horse." 

"You  depend  on  me  to  get  square  with 
Silas  for  hitting  me  as  he  did  with  the 
whip,"  said  Frank  as  I^addie  closed  the 
stabl»  door  on  his  way  to  the  house  to 
get  his  sapper. 

{To  he  continued.) 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

I  have  been  thinking  and  wondering 
lately  how  much  each  of  us  are  doing 
to  help  win  this  terrible  war  we  have 
on  hand.  Of  course,  your  Uncle  George 
had  to  register  on  September  12th,  and 
it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  in  store  for 
him  in  the  future.  Here  in  Philadelphia 
everything  and  everybody  is  getting 
ready  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.    The 


other  day  several  thousand  Boy  Scouts 
registered  as  helpers  in  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  and  12,000,000  worth  have  been 
allotted  as  the  quota  which  they  will  be 
expected  to  sell.  From  the  record  they 
made  during  the  third  campaign,  there 
is  little  doubt,  too.  but  what  they  will 
sell  that  many  and  maybe  more.  When 
boys  undertake  a  thing,  they  generally 
see  it  through  successfully. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  what  "our 
boys"  are  doing  in  France  and  what 
some  men  are  doing  for  them  before 
they  sail  overseas,  as  told  to  me  by  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  They  are  trying  to 
get  each  boy  before  he  sails  across  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Pocket  Testa- 
ment League.  All  the  soldier  has  to 
do  is  to  accept  a  New  Testament,  agree 
to  carry  it  with  him  always  and  read 
at  least  one  chapter  a  day.  Possibly 
you  thought  every  soldier  was  given  a 
Testament  by  his  mother  or  someone 
else   before   he   left   home.     I   thought] 


TO  FiwT  Mur       ^^ 

W  f.*Cf  fCtt.  KMlESSLr      v» 

Put  God's  Wuni  in  M  Pockets 
and  JR  M  Hearts 

MUMO    KOrS    ««■    MMOl   M    Till 
NtfIT  mUMn  tlMM 

9ie  WtTNcaa^ooa  •••«.« m6 


also   some    literature   telling   about   th^ 
work  they  arc  doing. 

Surely  some  of  my  many  nieces  and 
nephews  will  be  glad  to  help  this  much 
to  keep  our  army  up  to  the  standard 
set  for  it.  If  you  will,  you  have  the 
best  wishes  for  a  full  bank  from 

Your  loving 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Helen  Bender  (Pennsylvania)  sendi 
the  following  riddles  for  us  to  guess. 
I  am  going  to  number  all  riddles  con- 
secutively (you  know  what  that  means), 
so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
referring  to  the  answers  when  they 
are  published  in  the  issue  following 
the  riddles. 

(4.)  If  the  poker,  shovel  and  tongs 
cost  12.00,  what  did  the  coals  come  to? 


THREE  DIMES 

SeilDS  A  MAII 


OVER  THE  top 

WITH  A  TESTAMENT  \H 
HIS  POCKET 

No.  880 


they  were  pretty  well  supplied  with 
them,  until  my  friend  told  me  that 
nearly  200.000  boys  in  our  army  and 
navy  accepted  Testaments  and  signed 
tho  membership  card.  By  the  way. 
President  Wilson  signed  one  of  the 
cards,  and  so  did  Henry  Ford. 

But  200,000  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
5.000,000,  which  is  the  number  of  men 
we  expect  to  have  in  our  army,  if  neces- 
sary, to  beat  the  kaiser.  You  can  see  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  Testaments  to  go 
around,  and  lots  of  people  will  have  to 
help  buy  them,  although  each  one  costs 
only  30  cents.  A  great  many  Sunday 
schools,  granges  and  other  organizations 
have  contributed  a  considerable  amount, 
but  still  more  is  needed  to  supply  the 
men  now  going  into  the  service.  In 
order  that  small  contributions  may  be 
collected  for  this  good  work,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  that  is.  the  Business 
Men's  War  Council  of  the  Pocket  Testa- 
ment League,  Inc.,  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  distributing  small  pocket  banks 
to  anyone  who  will  endeavor  to  fill  them 
for  this  cause.  My  friend  has  sent  me 
a  photograph  of  one  of  these  banks,  and 
I  will  try  to  show  you  a  picture  of  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  one  of 
these  banks  sent  to  you,  to  hold  any- 
thing you  or  your  friends  might  care  to 
put  into  it?  You  can  ask  me  to  send 
you  one  or  write  direct  to  my  friend, 
J.  L.  Twaddell,  the  treasurer  of  the 
league,  at  518  Witherspoon  Building. 
Philadelphia,  but  in  any  event  Mr. 
Twaddell  will  send  the  official  receipt 
for  any  money  you  return  in  them,  and 


(5.)  What  is  it  we  all  often  say  we 
will  do  and  nobody  has  ever  yet  done? 

(6.)   Spell  tin  can  in  four  letters. 

(7.)  What  occurs  once  in  a  minute^ 
twice  in  a  moment,  but  never  at  all  In 
a  thousand  years? 

(8.)  What  stands  on  one  foot  and 
has  its  heart  in  its  head? 

From  Elizabeth  Cronin   (Maryland)  I 
received  these  riddles: 
(9.)   While  walking  through   a  field  of 

wheat, 
I  picked  up  something  good  to  eat. 
It  was  neither  flesh,  meat  or  bone. 
And  when  it  broke  it  ran  alone. 

(10.)  If  you  went  to  the  post  office 
to  buy  a  stamp  to  mail  a  letter,  and 
asked  the  postmaster  to  stick  a  stamp 
on  the  letter,  but  he  was  too  busy,  what 
would  you   do? 

Below  1  am  going  to  print  a  "Hard 
Day's  Work"  story  which  was  crowded 
out  before. 


A    HARD   DAY-8    WORK 
KLIZABETH    CItOWDINO.    MABTLAND 

I.aat  $(ntiirda.T  mamma  and  papa  )iad  mne 
to  Ttnltlnvnrp.  I  atayed  home  and  kept 
house.  Friday  nifcht  I  stayed  with  my  iprl 
friend.  FJarlV  Saturday  mornlDf;  my  girl 
friend  came  home  with  me  to  get  break* 
fnat.  After  we  ate  our  breakfaat  we  becaa 
cleaning  up.  We  cleaned  the  bouae  all  over. 
Then  we  thought  we  wanted  a  biir  dinner, 
ao  Catherine  and  I  had  tu  get  dinner.  W« 
bad  a  fine  dinner.  After  dinner  we  wanbed 
diflhea  and  awept  the  room  acaln.  Then  I 
had  more  rompany — my  firi  friend  and  ber 
little  brother.  Then  all  of  oa  went  and 
lay  down  to  rest.  After  we  cot  up  we  beiran 
■upper.  After  aupper  all  or  u«  -dreaaed  to 
go  to  Betterton.  but  a  atom  came  up  and 
we  did  not  get  to  go.  * 


In    crrandfather's    day    the    board    of 
education  was  a  shingle. 


PLEDGE.  17 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  doe«  not  interfere  with  my  contcience  or  my  doty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sitter  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club.  ^ 


(Name*). 


(Address)  P.  O R.  F.  D. 


State. 


Age   

•Write  or  print  your  name  plainlv  and  don't  foriret  to  dot  your  I's  and  croet  your  TV 
Addreu  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKOROE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila..  Pa 
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Tbi*  M  tk«  fwm  wonen'a  own  d*p«rtm«nt — for  than  and  by  th«m.  It  ia  d«TOl«dl  to  lb*  dtMOMtoa  of 
lopics  of  mrmrydtiy  intoroat  to  tk*  wooBon  of  tko  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fanaor  ioTitoa — and 
•xpacta— you  not  only  to  writo  your  osporioncoa  oa  th«  topica  under  diacusaion  but  alao  to  propoaa 
topica  for  future  diacuaaiona.  Tko  boat  letter  publiabed  berein  eacb  iaaue  %ifili  b*  awarded  a  prise  of 
•no  dollar,  aad  for  eacb  otber  letter  publiabed  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.    Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


OcTOBKB  15. — What  kind  of  floor  covering  do 
you  prefer  for  the  various  rooms?  Do 
you  have  any  special  way  of  treating  the 
kitchen  linoleum  or  hardwood  floor  In  the 
living-room?  Have  you  found  rugs  or 
matting  satisfactory? 

NuvKMBUR  1. — The  coming  of  long  winter 
evenings  makes  us  wonder  what  would  be 
some  good  books  to  read.  What  are  your 
favorite  ones?  What  library  facilities  do 
you  have?  What  kind  of  artificial  light 
do  you  prefer  for  reading? 


NovEMBBH  16. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful pie  baking?  Have  you  been  able 
to  make  good  crust  with  wheat  substitutes? 
What  is  your  favorite  pie,  and  how  Is  It 
made?  What  kind  of  "pie  plates"  do 
you  use? 

G«f  >oar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  nof 
roach  us  at  loatt  IS  Jmya  boform  tho  data  o( 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


porch  is  rather  hot  part  of  the  day.,  as 
the  shade  trees  around  the  house  are 
still  small,  and  ferns  do  not  thrive  in 
hot  sunlight.  For  this  reason  they  can 
be  kept  nicely  in  the  windows  facing  the 
north  and  east,  reserving  the  sunny 
windows  for  the  plants  that  need  the 
sun. 


The  Winter  Window  Grairden 


Mrs.  A.  J.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. — 
All  plants  like  to  live  with  folks — not 
put  away  in  an  unused  room.  I  make 
my  window  garden  facing  the  east  to 
get  the  morning  sun.  I  use  well-fertil- 
ized soil  from  garden  or  woods.  I  use 
potato  water,  after  potatoes  are  peeled 
and  washed,  and  cold  tea  for  watering 
plants.  I  think  it  better  than  cleat- 
water ;  at  least,  I  have  luxuriant  foliage 
and  bloom.  A  Christmas  cactus  to  blos- 
som in  December  and  a  beefsteak  plant, 
with  its  luxuriant  growth  and  waxy 
blossoms,  are  among  the  best  tub  plants. 
All  tub  plants  should  have  the  soil 
changed  every  spring.  For  continuous 
and  satisfactory  winter  bloomers  noth- 
ing is  better  than  geraniums.  Slips 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  the  buds 
pinched  off,  will  blossom  freely  in  the 
-winter.  A  rose  geranium  Is  perhaps 
the  choice. 

For  vines  and  hanging  plants,  an 
oxalis,  with  its  bright  blossoms  and 
rapid  growth,  or  a  Wandering  Jew  are 
both  common,  but  very  ornamental.  If 
one  wishes  a  pretty  ornament  for  .a 
dining-room  table,  take  a  carrot  top  and 
put  In  a  shallow  glass  dish  with  water, 
and  soon  its  bright  green  fern-like 
growth  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  If 
It  gets  top-heavy,  a  few  pebbles  in  the 
dish  will  keep  it  straight.  The  water 
Should  not  be  changed,  but  filled  up  as 
it  dries  out. 


coleus  are  my  favorite  tub  ornamental 
plants;  there  are  so  many  varieties  and 
beautiful  colors.  The  best  foliage  plants 
to  jise  with  cut  flowers  are  the  cosmos, 
which  are  hard  to  surpass.  It  has  a 
flne-cut  foliage,  dark  green,  and  Is  still 
green  when  most  all  others  are  gone. 
There  are  many  beautiful  kinds  of 
vines,  but  the  cypress  vine  is  a  favorite 
of  mine;  we  have  scarlet  and  white. 
I  also  have  the  Japanese  double  morning 
glory  and  moonflower  and  marble  vine. 
They  are  all  beautiful  climbers.  Nastur- 
tium makes  a  nice  vine  for  walls  of 
buildings.  I  give  all  plants  and  vines 
as  good  care  as  I  can,  water  when 
needed,  and  use  a  rich,  light  soil  for  all 
of  the  vines  and  potted  plants. 


What  to  do  With  Cast-Off  Textiles 

There  is  a  definite  use  for  all  textiles 
in  the  most  worn-out  condition.  Old 
rags  have  many  uses  in  the  household 
as  well  as  in  commerce.  Mary  E.  Robin- 
son, of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  gives 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  these  cast-off  textiles: 

1.  Underwear  and  hosiery  may  be 
used  for  wash  cloths,  dusters,  dustless 
mops,  braided   and  woven   rugs. 

2.  Badly  worn  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  parts  of  muslin  underwear  after 
being  laundered  may  be  torn  and  rolled 
into  bandages  and  dressings  for  first-aid 
chests  or  Red  Cross  work. 


3.  Parts  of  old  tablecloths  may  be 
re-cut  for  luncheon  cloths,  table  naj^ 
kins,  doilies  and  runners. 

4.  Worn  towels  i^ke  good  wash 
cloths.  Worn  Turkish  towels  make  good 
padding  for  kitchen  holders. 

5.  Worn  curtains  make  good  paddine; 
for  ironing-board  or  dish  cloths. 

6.  Pieces  of  woolen  goods,  percale; 
and  ginghams  may  be  used  for  patch- 
work comforts  and  quilts. 

7.  If  beyond  practical  use  In  th^j 
home,  cloth  or  rags  should  never  It> 
thrown  away  or  burned.  They  an 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 


Pins  have  their  place,  but  their  pla<  s 
is  not  substituting  for  hooks  and  eye^i, 
snaps  or  buttons. 

Remember  that  food-saving  plpns  mu  - 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  me  r 
changing  conditions.  Changes  are  more 
likely  to  occur  than  ever  before,  because 
the  world  was  never  so  disturbed. 


Krs.   8.   M.   J.,   Lee's   Greek,    La. — ^I 

have  learned  it  is  safer  to  avoid  novel- 
ties   and    tender    plants    which    require 
much  petting.     Geraniums,  coleus.  ferns 
and    primroses   are  lovely.     I  prefer  a 
shelf    inside   a    window    on    which    the 
potted    plants    may    be    set.      Mine    are 
turned  and  changed  frequently,  a  plant 
seldom   occupying  the  same  place  over 
two  days.     In  my  west  window   I  have 
a  scarlet  and   two  white  geraniums,  a 
pale  yellow  primrose  and  two  boxes  of 
Wandering  Jew;  the  latter  is  trained  to 
spread  and  conceal  all  the  pots.    A  weep- 
ing  lantana,   a  pretty  plant   with   rosy- 
purple    flowers    and     fragrant    foliage, 
hangs    from    above,    and    two    pots    of 
asparagus   plumosa   on    brackets    inside 
the  facing.     My  kitchen  window  fronts 
the   south,   is   six   feet   wide   and   three 
deep.     In  it  I  keep  my  choicest  flowers. 
I  have  a  parlor  ivy  trained  up  one  cas- 
ing, and  a  manetta  vine  up  the  other. 
I  always  start  a  box  or  parsley  in  time 
to  bring  in  before   frost.     And   a  coral 
or  bouquet  pepper  or  two  is  lifted  from 
the    garden,    potted    and    trimmed    into 
shape.     Balsams  planted   in   September 
and  potted  when  about  four  inches  high 
make  plants  which  rival  the  camella  in 
beauty.    Salvias  do  fairly  well.    Panslea 
bloom  freely  Indoors,  and  are  loved  by 
all.      I    have   a   cheese   box    filled   with 
German   or  lace  moss,   which   grows  to 
a  length  of  three  feet  before  it  dies  back 
for   its   annual    rest.      Its   lacy    foliage 
adds  to  any  bouquet.     I  have  a  10-inch 
pot  of  maidenhair  fern,  in  which  every 
fall  I  plant  half  a  dozen  hyacinth  bulbs. 
By   the  holidays  they  are  lifting  their 
dainty  blooms  above  the  drooping  fern 
leaves,  making  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 
Rose   and  apple-scented  geraniums  are 
among  the  very  best  foliage  plants. 

Krs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va. — My 
winter  window  for  plants  and  flowers  is 
only  about  three  and  one-half  feet  long, 
and  It  faces  the  south  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  morning  sun.  As  there 
are  so  many  pretty  kinds  of  plants,  It 
Is  quite  a  difficult  task  to  say  which 
are  my  favorites,  but  I  think  the  most 
continuous  bloomers  are  the  fuchsias 
and  geraniums.  The  Roman  hyacinths 
are  pretty  for  winter  blooming.     Tall 


Mrs.  C.  S..f  Aspers,  Fa. — If  possible, 
have  the  winter  window  garden  in  a 
south  window.  I  had  my  husband  ar- 
range me  three  steps  on  a  frame,  which 
I  placed  in  a  sunny  window,  and  It  is  a 
mass  of  bloom  and  beauty  all  winter. 
Calla  lilies,  coleus,  geraniums  and  pe- 
tunias do  their  best  In  sunshine.  White 
primroses  and  cyclamen  fill  a  shady 
window  with  bloom.  The  colors  of  both 
are  many  and  gorgeous.  For  tub  plant- 
ing I  find  nothing  to  compare  with 
geraniums  and  verbenas.  Each  appar- 
ently tries  to'Dutdo  the  other  in  display. 
For  foliage  plants  I  like  coleus  and 
begonias,  and  my  favorite  vines  are 
clematis  paniculata,  Virginia  creeper 
and  matrimony  vine.  I  much  prefer 
these  to  the  ramblers,  as  insects  do  net 
disturb  them,  they  do  not  mildew,  make 
very  little  dirt,  and  are  beautiful  till 
late  fall. 
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Mrs.    C.    J.,   State   OoUege,   Pa. — My 
winter  window  garden  is  simply  a  half 
dozen    sunny    windows    in    sitting-room 
and    dining-room.      The    windows    are 
quite  large,  about   four  feet  in  width, 
and  face  the  south  and  west,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which   face  the  east. 
I  have  been  very  successful  with  gera- 
niums blooming  in  the  winter  when  they 
have   a   sunny   window.     Quart-size   tin 
cans  I   have  found  Just  the  right  size 
for  them.     If  they  have  too  large  pots 
they   will   not  bloom.     In   the  spring   I 
always  plant  these  geraniums  in  outdoor 
bebs,  and  about  the  first  of  June  start 
slips  for  next  winter's  blooming,  for  I 
find  they  bloom  better  in  winter,  if  not 
too    old.      I    am    also    very    partial    to 
bulbs,  such  as  daffodils,  hyacinths  and 
narcissus,  which  I  pot  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil 
of    the    garden.      About    the    middle    of 
November  I  bring  them  into  the  cellar, 
keep  them  in  a  dark  place,  and   water 
sparingly.     A  few  weeks  before  I  want 
them  in  bloom  I  bring  them  upstairs  to 
a  sunny  window,  and  water  as  I  do  the 
other    plants.     They   always    repay   me 
with     beautiful     flowers.       The     Paper 
White  narcissus  is  especially   good   for 
forcing,  as   it   can   be  grown   in   water, 
with   a   few   pebbles  to  keep   in   place, 
and  the  flowers  last  for  weeks.     Bulbs 
should   be    bought   in   the   fall   from   a 
reliable   dealer,    for   inferior   bulbs   are 
not    suitable    for    winter    forcing.      By 
bringing  the  bulbs  from   the  cellar  at 
intervals  a  succession  of  blooms  can  be 
had.     The  expense  and  trouble  are  not 
much    compared    with    the    returns    in 
beauty  and  cheer  that  the  lovely  flowers 
bring  In  the  cold,  bleak  winter. 

For  ornamental  plants  I  prefer  the 
fern.  I  have  a  half  dozen  very  beautiful 
ones.  I  re-pot  them  In  August,  and  use, 
for  at  least  half  the  soil  in  the  pots, 
leaf  mold  which  I  get  from  the  woods. 
I  keep  my  ferns  Indoors  in  summer  time, 
and  find  they  keep  a  deeper  green  than 
when  I  put  them  on  the  porch,  for  our 


8981 — LftdleH'  8blrt waist.  Cut  ia  sliei 
86,  .38.  40  and  42  IncheB  bust  measure.  The 
graceful  roll  collar  l8  croHsed.  and  It  Joins 
a  square  vest  which  Is  Inset  at  the  front. 

8WTU. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizeH  86,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
upper  part  of  the  skirt  has  two  gores,  and  It 
Is  lengthened  by  a  one-piece  straight  lower 
section. 

Hf»80 — Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  88,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  graceful  frlUs  are  gathered  under  the 
collar  at   each  side. 

8088. — Girls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  sices 
8,  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  frbet  of  the 
dreRR  Is  slashed  In  a  long,  narrow  V-shape 
as  fnr  as  the  normal  waistline. 

8075 — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sises  0,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Th©  pointed  collar  Is  a 
most  becomlncr  shape,  and  the  odd  pockets 
match   the   collar. 

OOOR. — Ladies'  one-piece  slip-on  apr*n. 
Cut  in  slses  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.     The  sleeves   are  very  short,   so  as 


not  to  be  in  the  way.  and  they  are  trlnxm'i 
with  contrasting   materiaL 

8(*ft8. — LndieH'    four-gored    gathered    skirt 
Cut    In    sixes    24.    20,    28,    30    and    32    in<  !i -< 
walHt    m«?a8ure.      The   front    gore  Is  gatUf'-i 
to   the    yoke,    and    the    remaining    goreti   a^' 
gathered  at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

8»8«.— Boy«'  suit.  Out  In  sliee  2,  4  an  I 
6  years.  The  blouse  Is  cut  In  a  point,  whi  'i 
may  be  trimmed  with  pearl  buttons,  and  th> 
separfcte  trousers  are  straight  at  the  low--^ 
edge. 

8079.— Ladies'  straight  gathered  Skirt.  C  .• 
in  sizes  24.  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  wn^'' 
ni«^a*»ure.  The  skirt  Is  gathered  around  th- 
top  from  each  side  of  the  Inset  panel  at  th' 
slightly  raised  waistline. 

8987.— Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  alses  M,  38. 
40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  attra 
tive  belt  arrangement  is  very  simple,  f"^ 
the  straight  bade  section  Is  of  the  dre^^ 
material,  and  the  contrasting  section  la  aN^ 
straight. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    MAN    WITH    THE   SCYTHE 

It  was  late  in  June  before  I  weis  able 
to  disengage  myself  from  the  work  of 
the  Judge's  office.  Meanwhile  there  had 
been  bloodshed  back  in  the  hills.  One 
of  the  sheriff's  posse  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  a  bullet  and  had  failed  to 
serve  the  writs.  The  judge  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  governor.  People  were 
talking  of  "the  rent  war." 

Purvis  had  returned  to  St.  .Lawrence 
county  and  hired  to  my  uncle  for  the 
haying.  He  had  sent  me  a  letter  which 
contained  the/ welcome  information  that 
the  day  he  left  the  stage  at  Canton  he 
had  seen  Miss  Dunkelberg  on  the  street. 

"She  was  lookin'  top-notch — stop't  and 
gpoke  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "You  cood 
a  nocked  me  down  with  a  fether  I  was 
that  scairt.  She  ast  me  how  you  was 
an'  I  lookt  her  plum  in  the  eye  an' 
I  says:  all  grissul  from  his  head  to  his 
heels,  mam,  an'  able  to  lick  Lew  Latour, 
which  I  seen  him  do  in  quick  time  an' 
tolable  severe.  He  can  fight  like  a  bob- 
tailed  cat  when  he  gits  a-goin',  I  says." 

What  a  reco.4mendation  to  the  sweet, 
unsullied  spirit  of  Sally!  Without 
knowledge  of  my  provocation  what 
would  she  thi|^  of  me?  He  had  en- 
dowed me  witk^all  the  frightfulness  of 
his  own  cherished  ideal,  and  "^hat  was 
I  to  do  about  it?  Well,  I  was  going 
home,  and  would  try  to  see  her. 

What  a  joy  entered  my  heart  when 
I  was  aboard  the  steamboat,  at  last,  and 
on  my  way  to  all  most  dear  to  me!  As 
I  entered  Lake  Champlain  I  consulted 
the  map,  and  decided  to  leave  the  boat 
at  Chimney  Point  to  find  Kate  Fuller- 
ton,  who  had  written  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter from  Canterbury.  My  aunt  had  said 
in  a  letter  that  old  Kate  was  living  there 
and  that  a  great  change  had  come  over 
her.  So  I  went  ashore  and  hired  a  horse 
of  the  ferryman — one  of  those  "Green 
Mountain  ponies,"  of  which  my  uncle 
had  told  me:  "They'll  i&ke  any  gait 
that  auits  ye,  except  a  slow  one,  an' 
keep  it  to  the  end  o'  the  road." 

I  think  that  I  never  had  a  horse  so 
bent  on  reaching  that  traditional  "end 
of  the  road."  He  was  what  they  called 
a  "raoker"  those  days,  and  a  rocking 
chair  waa  not  easier  to  ride.  He  took 
me  swiftly  across  the  wide  flat  and  over 
the  hills,  and  seemed  to  resent  my  ef- 
fort to  slow  him. 

I  passed  through  Middlebury  and 
rode  into  the  grounds  of  the  college, 
where  the  senator  bad  been  educated, 
and  on  out  to  Weybridge  to  see  where 
he  had  lived  as  a  boy.  I  found  the 
Wright  homestead — a  comfortable  white 
house  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley 
with  wooded  hills  behind  it — and  rode 
up  to  the  door.  A  white-haired  old  lady 
in  a  Mack  lace  cap  was  sitting  on  its 
porch,   looking  out  at  the  sunlit  fields. 

"Is  this  where  Senator  Wright  lived 
when  he  was  a  boy?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  old  lady  answered.. 

"I  am  from  Canton." 

She  rose  from  her  chair. 

"You    from    Canton!"   she   exclaimed. 
Why,  of  all  things!     That's  where  my 
boy's  home  is.    I'm  glad  to  see  you.    Go 
an'  put  your  horse  in  the  barn." 

I  diamounted,  and  she  came  near  me. 

"Silas  Wright  is  my  boy,"  she  said. 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Barton  Baynes,"  I  answered  as  I 
hitched  my  horse. 

"Barton  Baynes!  Why,  Silas  has  told 
me  all  about  you  in  his  letters.  He 
writes  to  me  every  week.  Come  and 
sit  down." 

We  sat  down  together  on  the  porch. 

"Silas  wrote  in  his  last  letter  that 
you  were  going  to  leave  your  place  in 
Coblesklll,"  she  continued,  to  my  sur- 
prise. "He  said  that  he  was  glad  you 
had  decided  not  to  stay." 

It  was  joyful  news  to  me,  for  the 
senator's  silence  had  worried  me,  and 
I  had  begun  to  think  with  alarm  of 
niy  future. 

"I  wish  that  he  would  take  you  to 
Washington  to  help  hlnL  The  poor  man 
has  too  much  to  do." 

"I  should  think  it  a  great  privilege 
to  go,"  I  answered. 

,  "My  boy  likes  yon,"  she  went  on. 
lou  have  been  brought  up  Just  as  he 
J^'as.  I  used  to  read  to  him  every  even- 
[ng  when  the  candles  were  •  lit.  How 
nsrd  he  worked  to  make  a  man  of  hlm- 
8elf!     I  have  known  the  mother's  joy. 


I  can  truly  say:    'Now  let  thy  servant 
depart  In  peace.' " 

"'For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation,' "  I  quoted. 

"You  see  I  know  much  about  you  and 
much  about  your  aunt  and  uncle,"  said 
Mrs.  Wright. 

She  left  me  for  a  moment,  and  soon 
the  whole  household  was  gathered  about 
me  on  the  porch,  the  men  paving  come 
up  from  the  fields.  The  senator  had 
told  them  on  his  last  visit  of  my  pro- 
ficiency as  a  sound-hand  writer,  and  I 
amused  them  by  explaining  the  art  of 
It.  They  put  my  horse  in  the  barn  and 
pressed  me  to  stay  for  dinner,  which  I 
did.  It  was  a  plain  boiled  dinner,  at 
which  the  senator's  cousin  and  his  hired 
man  sat  down  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
during  which  I  heard  many  stories  of 
the  boyhood  of  the  great  man.  As  I 
was  going  the  gentle  old  lady  gave  me 
a  pair  of  mittens  which  her  distin- 
guished son  had  worn  during  his  last 
winter  in  college.  I  remember  well  how 
tenderly  she  handled  them! 

"I  hope  that  Silas  will  get  you  to 
help  him" — those  were  the  last  words 
she  said  to  me  when  I  bade  her  good-bye. 

The  visit  had  set  me  up  a  good  deal. 
The  knowledge  that  I  had  been  so  much 
In  the  senator's  thoughts,  and  that  he 
approved  my  decision  to  leave  the 
learned  Judge,  gave  me  new  heart.  '  I 
had  never  cherished  the  thought  that 
he  would  take  me  to  Washington,  al- 
though now  and  then  a  faini  star  of 
hope  had  shone  above  the  capitol  In  my 
dreams.  As  I  rode  along  I  Imagined 
myself  in  that  great  arena  and  sitting 
where  I  could  see  the  fiash  of  its  swords 
and  hear  the  thunder  of  Homeric  voices. 
That  is  the  way  I  thought  of  it.  Well, 
those  were  no  weak,  piping  times  of 
peace,  my  brothers.  They  were  times 
of  battle,  and  as  I  rode  through  that 
peaceful  summer  afternoon  I  mapped 
my  way  to  the  fighting  line.  I  knew 
that  I  should  enjoy  the  practice  of  the 
law,  but  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  event- 
ually my  client  would  be  the  people 
whose  rights  were  subject  to  constant 
aggression  as  open  as  that  of  the 
patroons  or  as  insidious  as  that  of  the 
canal  ring. 

The  shadows  ^ere  long  when  I  got 
to  Canterbury.  At  the  head  of  its  main 
street  I  looked  down  upon  a  village 
green  and  some  fine  old  elms.  It  was  a 
singularly  quiet  place.  I  stopped  in 
front  of  a  big  white  meeting  house.  An 
old  man  was  mowing  in  its  graveyard 
near  the  highway.  Slowly  he  swung 
his  scythe. 

"It's  a  fine  day,"  I  said. 

"No,  It  ain't,  nuther — too  much  hard 
work  in  it,"  said  he. 

"Do  you  know  where  Kate  Fullerton 
lives?"  I  asked. 

"Weir,  it's  purty  likely  thit  I  do," 
he  ansrwered  as  be  stood  resting  on  his 
snath.  "I've  lived  seventy-two  years  on 
this  hill  come  the  14th  day  o'  June,  an* 
if  I  didn't  know  where  she  lived  I'd  be 
'shamed  of  it." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment,   and   added: 

"I  know  everybody  that  lives  here 
an*  everybody  that  dies  here,  an'  some 
that  orto  be  livln'  but  ain't  "Rfcl  some 
that  orto  be  dead  which  ye  couldn't  kill 
'em  with  an  ax — don't  seem  so — I  de- 
clare It  don't.  Do  you  see  -that  big^ 
house  down  there  In  the  trees?" 

I  could  see  the  place  at  which  he 
pointed  far  back  from  the  village  street 
In  the  valley  below  us,  the  house  nearly 
hidden  by  tall  evergreens 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"No,  ye  can't,  nuther— leastways  If 
ye  can  ye've  got  better  eyes'n  mos'  peo- 
ple rye  can't  see  only  a  patch  o'  the  roof 
an'  one  chimney — them  pine  trees  beln' 
thicker'n  the  hair  on  a  dog.  It's  the 
gloomiest  ol'  house  in  all  creation,  I 
l?iiess.  Wal,  that't  the  Squire  Fuller- 
ton  place — he's  Kate's  father." 

"Does  the  squire  live  there?" 

"No,  sir— not  eggzac'ly.  He's  dyin' 
there — been  dyln'  there  fer  two  year  er 
more.  By  gosh!  It's  wonderful  how 
hard  'tis  fer  some  folks  to  quit  breathln'. 
Say,  be  you  any  o'  his  fam'ly?" 

"No." 

"Nor  no  friend  o'  his?" 

"No!" 

"Course  not.  He  never  had  a  friend 
in  his  life — too  mean!  He's  too  mean 
to  die,  mister — too  mean  for  bell,  an'  1 1 


wouldn't  wonder — honest,  I  wouldn't — 
mebbe  that's  why  God  is  keepin'  hira 
here — Just  to  meller  him  up  a  little. 
Say,  mister,  be  you  in  a  hurry?" 

"No." 

"Yis  ye  be.  Everybody's  in  a  hurry — 
seems  to  me — since  we  got  steam  power 
in  the  country.  Say,  hitch  yer  hose  an' 
come  in  here.  I  want  to  show  ye 
suthin'." 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  contradicting  me. 

"Nobody  seems  in  a  hurry  In  this 
towrn,"  I  said. 

"Don't,  hey?  Wal,  ye  ought  to  'a' 
£e^  Deacon  Norton  run  when  some 
punkins  on  his  side  bill  bu'st  their  vines 
an'  come  rollln'  down  ah'  chased  him 
half  a  mile  into  the  valley." 

I  dismounted  and  hitched  my  horse  to 
the  fence  and  followed  him  into  the  old 
churchyard,  between  weather-stained, 
mossy  headstones  and  graves  overgrown 
with  wild  roses.  Near  the  far  end  of 
these  thick-sown  acres  he  stopped. 

"Here's  where  the  buryin'  begun," 
said  my  guide.  "The  first  hole  In  the 
hill  was  dug  for  a  Fullerton." 

There  were  many  small  monuments 
and  slabs  of  marble — some  spotted  with 
lichens  and  all  in  commemoration  of 
departed  Fullertons. 

"Say,  look  a'  that."  said  my  guide  as 
he  pulled  aside  the  stem  of  a  leafy  brier 
red  with  roses.    "Jest  read  that,  mister." 

My  keen  eyes  slowly  spelled  out  the 
time-worn  words  on  a  slab  of  stained 
marble:  ^ 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Katherine  Fullerton 

1787-1806 

"Proclaim  his  Word  in  every  place 
That  they  are  dead  who  fall  from  grace" 

A  dark  shadow  fell  upon  the  house  of 


my  soul  and  I  heard  a  loud  rapping  at 
Its  door  which  confused  me  until,  look- 
ing up,  1  saw  the  strange  truth  of  the 
matter.  Rose  leaves  and  blossoms 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  hide  it  with  their 
beauty,  but  In  vain. 

"1  understand,"  I  said. 

"No,  ye  don't-  Leastways  I  don't  b^ 
lieve  ye  do — not  correct.  Squire  Ful- 
lerton dug  a  grave  here  an'  had  an 
empty  coffin  put  Into  it  away  back  In 
1806.  It  means  that  he  wanted  every- 
body to  understan'  that  his  girl  wm 
jest  the  same  as  dead  to  him  an'  to  God. 
Say,  he  knew  all  about  God's  wishee— 
that  man.  Gosh!  He  has  sent  more 
folks  to  hell  than  there  are  In  it,  I 
guess.  Say,  mister,  do  ye  know  why  he 
sent  her  there?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Yis  ye  do,  too.  It's  the  same  ol* 
thing  that's  been  sendin'  women  to  hell 
ever  since  the  world  begun.  Ye  know 
hell  must  'a'  been  the  invention  of  a 
man — that's  sartin — an'  it  was  mostly 
fer  women  an'  children — that's  sartiner 
— an'  fer  all  the  men  that  didn't  agree 
with  him.  Set  down  here  an'  I'll  tell 
ye  the  hull  story.  My  day's  work  la 
done." 

We  sat  down  together,  and  he  went 
on  as  follows: 

"Did  ye  ever  see  Kate  Fullerton?" 

"Yes." 

"No,  ye  didn't,  nuther.  Yer  too  young. 
Mebbe  ye  seen  her  when  she  was  old  an' 
broke  down,  but  that  wa'n't  Kate — no 
more'n  I'm  Bill  Tweedy,  which  I  ain't. 
Kate  was  as  handsome  as  a  golden 
robin.  Hair  yeller  as  his  breast,  an' 
feet  as  spry  as  his  wings,  an'  a  voice 
as  sweet  as  his  song,  an'  ejies  as  bright 
as  hls^ — yis.  sir — ye  couldn't  beat  her 
fer   looks.     That  was   years   and   yeam 


Rayo  Lamps 

For  perfect  results,  al- 
ways uae  Rayo  Lsmps. 
The  ideal  li<ht  for  all 
purjMoes.  Made  of  beat 
materials.  Desicna  for 
eyery  room.  Ask  your 
dsalar. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Your  best  friend  od 
dark,  stormy  nights. 
NeTvr  blow  out  «r  jar 
out.  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oil  com- 
bustion. Ask  T«nr 
deakr. 


Keeping  Warm 
With  Less  Coal 


That  is  what  everybody  wants  to 
do  this  winter.  And  it  is  exactly  ^hat 
you  can  do  if  you  have  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  With  this  additional  heat 
you  will  be  comfortable  all  winter 
and  bum  from  one  to  three  tons  of 
coal  less  than  before. 

Perfections  are  safe  and  they  bum  an  eco- 
nomical fuel — kerosene.  However,  be  sure 
yoawto 

ATLAMTtO 

Rayplkflit 

instead  of  some  onknown,  unbranded  kerosene. 
Uae  it  in  your  Perfection,  your  lamp*  and  lan- 
tema.  Aak  for  it  by  name  and  be  sure  to  get  the 
genuine.  Highly  refined  and  purified,  it  buma 
without  amoke,  amell  or  charring  the  wicka. 

Get  your  Perfection  Oil  Heater  now.  There 
ia  going  to  be  a  big  demand  for  them  this  year. 
They  are  reaaonably  priced— S5.66  to  $10.00. 
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ago.  Her  mother  died  when'  Kate  was 
ten  years  old — there's  her  grave  In  there 
with  the  sickle  an'  the  sheaf  an'  the 
portry  on  it.  That  was  unfort'nit  an' 
no  mistake.  Course,  the  squire  mar- 
ried ag'in,  but  the  new  wife  wa'n't  no 
kind  of  a  mother  to  the  girl,  an'  you 
know,  mister,  there  was  a  young  scoun- 
drel here  by  the  name  o'  Grimshaw. 
His  father  was  a  rich  man — owned  the 
cooper  shop  ,  an'  the  sawmill  an*  the 
tannery  an'  a  lot  o'  cleared  land  down 
in  the  valley.  He  kep'  comp'ny  with  her 
fer  two  or  three  year.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  folks  began  to  talk — the  women 
in   partic'lar.     Ye   know   men   invented 


door.  Gosh!  How  old  an'  kind  o'  broke 
down  she  looked!  But  I  knew  her  the 
minute  I  eet  my  eyes  on  her — uh  huh — 
an'  she  knew  me — yis,  sir — she  smiled, 
an'  tears  come  to  her  eyes,  an'  she  pat- 
ted my  hand  like  she  wanted  to  tell  me 
that  she  hadn't  forgot,  but  she  never 
said  a  word-rnot  a  word.  The  ol'  squire 
had  the  palsy,  so  't  he  couldn't  use  his 
hands,  an'  his  throat  was  paralyzed — 
couldn't  speak  ner  nothln*.  Where  do 
ye  suppose  he  was  when  I  found  him?" 

"In  bed?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir — no,  airee!  He  was  in  bell — 
that's  where  he  was — reg'lar  ol'  fash- 
ioned, downeast  hell,  burnin'  with  Are 


hell  an*  women  keep  up  the  fire.     Kate  an'  brimstun,  that  he'd  had  the  agency 
didn't  look  right  to  'em.    Fust  we  knew,   for  an'  had  recommended  to  every  sin 


young  Grimshaw  had  dropped   her   an 
was   keepin'   comp'ny   with  another   gal 
— yis,  sir.     Do  ye  know  why?" 

Before  I  could  answer  he  went  on: 
"No,  ye  don't — leastways  I  don't  be- 
lieve ye  do.  It  was  'cause  her  father 
w.as  richer'n  the  squire  an'  had  prom- 
ised his  gal  ten  thousan'  dollars  the  day 
she  was  married.  All  of  a  sudden  Kate 
disappeared.  We  didn't  know  what  had 
happened  fer  a  long  time." 

"One  day  the  ol'  squire  got  me  to 
dig  this  grave  an'  put  up  the  headstun, 
an'  then  he  tol*  me  the  story.  He'd 
turned  the  poor  gal  out  o'  doors.  God 
o*  Israel!  It  was  in  the  night — yis,  sir 
—It  was  in  the  night  that  he  sent  her 
away.  Gol  darn  him.!  He  didn't  have 
no  more  heart  than  a  grasshopper — no, 
sir — not  a  bit.  I  could  'a*  brained  him 
with  my  shovel,  but  I  didn't. 

"I  found  out  wh^ere  the  gal  had  gone, 
an'  I  followed  her — yis,  I  did — found 
her  in  th4  poorhouse  'way  over  on 
Pussley  Hill— uh  huh!  She  Jes'  put 
her  arms  'round  my  neck  au'  cried  <Ln' 
cried.  I  guess  'twas  'cause  I  looked  kind 
o'  friendly — uh  huh!  I  tol'  her  she 
Should  come  right  over  to  our  house  an' 
stay  jest  as  long  as  she  wanted  to  as 
soon  as  she  gcft  well — yis,  sir,  I  did. 

"She  was  sick  all  summer  long — kind 

o'  out  o'  her  head,  ye  know,  an'  I  used 

to  go  over  hossback  an'  take  things  fer 

her   to  eat.     An'  one  day   when   I   was 

over    there    they    was    wonderin*    what 

they  was  goin'  to  do  with  her  little  baby. 

I   took  it   In   miy  arms,   an'    I'll   be   gol 

dummed   if   it   didn't   grab   hold   o'   my 

nose  an'  hang  on  like  a  puppy  to  a  root. 

When    they    tried    to    take    it    away    it 

grabbed    its    fingers    into   my    whiskers 

an'    hollered    like    a    panther — yis.    sir. 

Wal,  ye  know,  I  Jes'  fetched  that  little 

baby  boy  home  in  my  arms,  ay  uh!     MLy 

wife  scolded  me  like  Sam  Hill^yis,  sir 

— she  had  five  of  her  own.     I  tol'  her 

I  was  goin'  to  take  it  back  in  a  day  er 

two,  but  after  it  had  been  in  the  house 

three  days  ye  couldn't  'a'  pulled  it  away 

from  her  with  a  windlass. 

"We  brought  him  up,  an*  he  was  al- 
WU88  a  good  boy.    We  called  him  Enoch 
— Enoch    Rone — did    ye   ever    hear   the 
name?" 
"  'No.' 

"I  didn't  think  'twas  likely,  but  I'm 
alwuss  hopin*. 
'  "Early  that  fall  Kate  got  better  an' 
left  the  poorhouse  afoot.  Went  away 
somewheres — nobody  knew  where.  Some 
said  she'd  crossed  the  lake  an'  gone 
away  over  into  York  State:  some  said 
she'd  ^drowned  herself.  By'm  by  we 
heard  that  she'd  gone  'way  over  into 
St.  Lawrence  county,  where  Silas 
Wright  lives  an'  where  young  Grim- 
shaw had  settled  down  after  he  got 
married. 

"Wal,  'bout  five  years  ago  the  squire 
buried  his  second  wife — there  'tis,  over 
in  there  back  o*  Kate's,  with  the  little 
speckled  angel  on  it.  Nobody  had  seen 
the  squire  outside  o'  his  house  for  years 
until  the  funeral — he  was  crippled  so 
with  rheumatiz.  After  that  he  lived 
all  'lone  in  the  big  house  with  ol'  Tom 
Llnney  an'  his  wife,  who've  worked 
there  fer  'bout  forty  year.  I  guess. 

"Wal,  sir,  fust  we  knew  Kate  was 
there  in  the  house  llvin'  with  her  father, 
we  wouldn't  'a'  knowed  it.  then,  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  Tom  Unney  come  over 
one    day    an'    said    he    guessed    the    ol' 
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ner  in  the  neighl)orhood.  He  was  settin' 
in  his  room.  God  o'  Isr'el!  You  orto 
'a'  seen  the  motions  he  made  with  his 
hands  an'  the  way  he  tried  to  speak 
when  I  went  in  there,  but  all  I  could 
hear  was  jest  a  long  yell  an'  a  kind  of  a 
rattle  In  his  throat.  Heavens  an'  airth! 
How  desperit  he  tried  to  spit  out  the 
thing  that  was  gnawin'  his  vitals.  Ag'ln 
an' 'ag'in  he'd  try  to  tell  me.  Lord  God! 
How  he  did  work! 

"All  to  once  it  come  acrost  me  what 
he  wanted — quick  as  ye  could  say  scat. 
He  wanted  to  have  Kate's  headstun 
took  down  an'  put  away — that's  what  he 
wanted.  That  stun  was  kind  o'  layin' 
on  his  stummick  an'  palnin'  of  him  day 
an'  night.  He  couldn't  stan'  it.  He 
knew  that  he  was  goin*  to  die  purty  soon 
an'  that  Kate  would  come  here,  an'  see 
it  an'  that  everybody  would  see  her 
standin'  here  by  her  own  grave,  an*  it 
worried  him.  It  was  kind  o'  like  a  flre 
in  his  belly. 

"I  guess,  too,  he  couldn't  bear  the 
idee  o'  layin'  down  fer  his  las'  sleep 
beside  that  hell  hole  he'd  dug  fer  Kate — 
no,  sir! 

"Wal,  ye  know,  mister,  I  jes'  shook 
mj  head  an'  never  let  on  that  I  knew 
what  he  meant,  an'  let  him  wiggle  an' 
twist  like  a  worm  on  a  hot  griddle,  an' 
beller  like  a  cut  bull  'til  he  fell  back 
in  a  swoon. 

"Damn  hin^!  It  don't  give  him  no 
rest.  He  tries  to  tell  everybody  he  sees 
that's  what  they  say.  He  bellers  day 
an'  night,  an^  If  you  go  down  there  he'll 
beller  to  you,  an'  you'll  know  what  it's 
about,  but  the  others  don't. 

"You  an'  me  are  the  only  ones  that 
knows  the  secret.  I  guess.  Some  day, 
'fore  he  dies,  I'm  goin'  to  take  up  that 
headstun  an'  hide  it,  but  he'll  never 
know  it's  done — no.  sir — not  'til  he  gits 
to  the  judgment  seat,  anyway." 

The  old  man  stopped  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together  as  if  he  were  washing 
them  of  the  whole  matter.  The  dusk 
of  evening  had  fallen  and  crocked  the 
white  marble  and  blurred  the  lettered 
legends  around  us.  The  mossy  stones 
now  reminded  me  only  of  the  innumer- 
able host  of  the  dead.  Softly  the  notes 
of  a  song  sparrow  scattered  down  into 
the  silence  that  followed  the  strange 
story. 

The  old  man  rose  and  straightened 
himself  and  blew  out  his  breath  and 
brushed  his  hands  upon  his  trousers 
by  way  of  stepping  down  Into  this 
world  again  out  of  the  close  and  dusty 
loft  of  his  memory.  But  I  called  him 
back. 

"What  has  become  of  Enoch?"  I  asked. 
"Wal.  sir.  Enoch  started  off  West 
'bout  three  years  ago  an'  we  ain't  heard 
a  word  from  him  since  that  day — nary 
a  word,  mister.  I  suppose  we  will  some 
time.  He  grew  into  a  good  man,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  a  queer  streak  In 
the  blood,  as  ye  might  say.  on  both  sides, 
kind  o'.  We've  wrote  letters  out  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  was  p'intin'  for, 
an'  to  places  on  the  way,  but  we  can't 
git  no  news  'bout  him.  Mebbe  he  was 
killed  by  the  Injuns." 

We  walked  out  of  the  graveyard  to- 
gether in  silence.  Dimly  above  a  dis- 
tant ridge  I  could  see  stark,  dead  tim- 
ber looming  on  a  scarlet  cloud  in  the 
twilight.  It  is  curious  how  ca,refully 
one  notes  the  setting  of  the  scene  in 
which  his  spirit  has  been  deeply  stirred. 
I  could   see  a  glimmer  of  a  light  in 


big  stone  house  with  a  graveled  road 
around  it.  A  great  black  dog  came 
barking  and  growling  at  me  from  the 
front  porch.  I  rode  around  the  house, 
and  he  followed.  Beyond  the  windows 
I  could  see  the  gleam  of  candlelight 
and  moving  figures.  A  man  came  out 
of  the  back  door  as  I  neared  it. 
"Who's  there?"  he  demanded 
"My  na'me  is  Barton  Baynes,  from 
St.  Lawrence  county.  Kate  Pullerton 
is  my  friend,  and  I  wish  to  see  her." 

"Come  up  to  the  steps,  sor.  Don't  git 
off  yer  horse — 'til  I've  chained  the  dog. 
Kate'll  be  out  in  a  minute." 

He  chained  the  dog  to  the  hitching 
post,  and  as  he  did  so  a  loud,  long, 
walling  cry  broke  the  sllenee  of  the 
house.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  damned  which  I  remem- 
bered hearing  the  minister  describe 
years  before  at  the  little  schoolhouse 
In  Uekitysplit.  How  it  harrov«ted  me! 
The  man  went  into  the  house.  Soon 
he  came  out  of  the  door  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  a  woman  following. 
How  vividly  I  remember  the  little  mur- 
mur of  delight  that  came  from  her  lips 
when  he  held  the  candle  so  that  its  light 
fell  upon  my  face!  I  jumped  off  my 
horse  and  gave -the  reins  to  the  man, 
and  put  my  arms  around  the  poor 
woman,  whom  I  loved  for  her  sorrows 
and  for  my  debt  to  her,  and  rained 
kisses  upon  her  withered  cheek.  Oh, 
God!  what  a  moment  it  was  for  both 
of  us! 

The  way  she  held  me  to  her  breast 
and  patted  my  shoulder  and  said  "My 
boy!" — In  a  low,  faint  treble  voice  so 
like  that  of  a  child— it  is  one  of  the  best 
memories  that  I  take  with-  me  into  the 
new  life  now  so  near,  from  which  there 
is  no  returning. 

"'My  boy!'"  Did  It  mean  that  she 
had  appointed  me  to  be  a  kind  of  proxy 
for  the  one  she  had  lost,  and  that  she 
had  given  to  me  the  affection  which  God 
had  stored  in  her  heart  for  him?  Of 
that,  I  know  only  what  may  be  conveyed 
by  strong  but  unspoken  assurance. 

She  led  me  into  the  house.  She 
looked  very  neat  now — in  a  black  gown 
over  which  was  a  spotless  white  apron 
and  collar  of  lace — and  much  more 
slender  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last. 
She  took  me  Into  a  large  room  in  the 
front  of  the  house  with  a  carpet  and 
furniture,  handsome  once,  but  now  worn 
and  decrepit.  Old,  time-stained  en- 
gravings of  scenes  from  the  Bible, 
framed  in  wood,  hung  on  the  walls 

She  gave  me  a  chair  by  the  candle- 
stand,  and  sat  near  me  and  looked  into 
my  face  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  In 
a  moment  she  pointed  toward  the  west 
with  that  forefinger,  which  in  my  pre»-| 


eace.  had  cut  down  her  enemy,  and  whis- 
pered the  one  word: 

"News?" 

I  told  all  that  I  had  heard  from  home 
and  of  my  life  in  CoblesklU,  but  ob- 
served, presently,  a  faraway  look  in  "her 
eyes,  and  judged  that  she  was  not  hear- 
ing me.  Again  she  whispered: 
"Sally?" 

"She   has   been   at  sohool   in   Albany 
for  a  year,"  I  said.     "She  is  at  home 
now,  and  I  am  going  to  see  her." 
"You  love  Sally?"  she  whispered. 
"Better  than  I  love  my  life." 
Again  she  whispered:    "Get  married!" 
"We  hope  to  In  1844.     I  have  agreed 
to  meet  her  by  the  big  pine  tree  on  the 
river  bank  at  11  o'clock  the  Sd  ef  June. 
1844.     We  are  looking  forward  to  that 
day." 

A   kind   of   shadow   seemed   to  com^ 
out  of  her  spirit  and  rest  upon  her  face 
and  for  a  moment  she  looked  very  sol 
emn.     I   suppose   that  sh^e  divined   th*« 
meaning   of    all    that.      She   shook   her 
head,  and  whispered: 
^    "Money   thirst!" 

A  tall,  slim  woman  entered  the'  room 
then  and  said  that  supper  was  read\ 
Kate  rose  with  a  smile,  and  I  followe<l 
her  into  the  dining-room,  where  tw) 
tables  were  spread.  One  had  certain 
dishes  on  it  and  a  white  cover,  fraye  i 
and  worn.  She  led  me  to  the  oth»>r 
table,  which  was  neatly  covered  wit'i 
snowy  linen.  The  tall  wopian  served  i 
supper  on  deep,  blue  china,  cooked  a- 
only  they  could  cook  In  old  New  En< 
land.  Meanwhile  I  coi|ft|  hear  the  voiiv 
of  the  aged  squire — a  #bird,  empty,  in 
human  voice  it  was,  utterly  cut  off  from 
his  Intelligence.  It  came  out  of  th-^ 
troubled  depths  of  his  misery. 

So,  that  house — the  scene  of  his  grear 
sin,  which  would  presently  lie  dowtt 
with  him  in  the  dust — w^as  flooded,  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  by  the  unhapp; 
spirit  of  Its  master.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  I  heard  its  despair  echoing 
through  the  silent  chambers. 

Kate  said  little  as  we  ate.  or  as  v,-^ 
sat  together  in  the  shabby,  great  room 
after  supper,  but  she  seemed  to  enjov 
my  talk,  and  I  went  into  the  details  of 
my  personal  history.  How  those  yearn 
of  Buttering  and  silence  had  warped  h-  -^ 
soul  and  body  In  a  way  of  speaking 
They  were  a  poor  fit  in  any  company 
now.  Her  tongue  had  lost  its  taste  for 
speech.  I  doubt  not:  her  voice  was  gou'v 
although  I  had  heard  a  low,  plalnti^^ 
murmur  in  the  words,  "My  boy." 

The  look  of  her  face,  even  while  I  win 
speaking,  indicated  that  her  ^hough^ 
wandered,  restlessly,  in  the  gloomy 
desert  of  her  past.     I   thought  of  thu^ 
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Don't  Send  a  Penny 

/These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value 
thnt  WA  fflAdlv  send  them,  bo  monnr  down.  You  will  find  them  80  well-i 


that  we  ffladly  send  them,  bo 

ma4e  and  so  stilish  and  such  a  biff  money  savmg 

iMivain  that  yoa  will  mir^  kMp'th«m.    So  don't  h*pitate.| 
Jnst  flU  oat  and  bmH  the  coapon.    W«  will  Mod  •  pair  of  f 
your  aia*.     No  B««d  for  yoa  to  pay  Ushar  priOMi  wbaa 
you  ean  Iniy  diraet  from  na— and  know  what  yoa  ara  i 
tins  bdora  yoa  pay  mrmk  m paony.^  Why  pay oatt54 
imdISwOOforahoaanotiMaraoseodT  -Aetnow.    lua 
tha  eoopoB  today  while  this  spaeial  cffar  boUa  good. 


«iuire  .wanted    to    «ee   mMO.   slj.    we               ^^^^^  ^^             ^^^„  ^^^  ^^l,^y      j 
wouldn't-fer  the  squire  aint  sociable  I                       and   mounted   my   horse, 
the   neighbors     never    darken     hlS;      . .     .^     „__.  . ^_  ^, t-i.*  .. 


an' 

door.  She  must  'a'  come  in  the  night, 
jest  as  she  went — nol)ody  see  her  go  an' 
nobody  see  her  come,  an*  that's  a  fact, 
Wal,  one  day  las'  fall,  after  the  leaves 
was  off  an'  they  could  see  a  corner  o' 
my  house  through  the  bushes.  Tom  was 
walkin'  the  ol'  man  'round  the  room. 
All  to  once  he  stopped  an'  p'lnted  at 
ray  house  through  the  winder  an'  kep' 
p'intin*.  Tom  come  over  an'  said  he 
cft'Ilated  the  squire  wanted  to  see  me. 
So  I   went  there.     Kate  met  me  at  the 


"Take  the  first  turn  to  the  right."  said 
the  old  man  as  he  picked  up  his  scythe. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  I 
said. 

"No,  ye  ain't  nuther,"  he  answered. 
"Leastways  there  ain't  no  reason  why 
ye  should  be." 

My  horse,  impatient  as  ever  to  find 
the  end  of  the  road,  hurried  me  along, 
and  In  a  moment  or  two  we  were  down 
under  the  pine  grove  that  surrounded 
the    house   of   old    Squire   Pullerton — a 
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P»r  t  V5  tor  tboM  «• 

•f  t«r  ear«(ol  «uunin»tl 
yoa  don't  find  tb«m 
yoa  •xpeet,  Mnd  tb«in 
bMk  ftnd  w«  will  retnrn 
yooroMaay.  MoobUca- 
tioB  on  yoa.   IMC  is  at 


Send 


Great  Shoe  Offer 

,  Wa  can't  taU  you  enooch  about  tbaaaidiMO 
llara.    ThiaalioaiabaUttoiBaattbadaaiandof 
an  ootdDor  eity  workara*  shoa  aa  wall  aa  for 
tha  modara  farraar.    Sand  and  aaa  for 
yoanalf  what  thay  era.    BafltooatyUah 
laod  Bhwhar  last.    Tha  apacial  tannine 
proeaaa  makaa  ttim  laathar  proof  asaiaat  tha 
aeid  in  milk,  mannra,  aoiL  caaoUna.  ate.  Tl 
oQtw—r»orilliiTy  painolmom.  Your^oieoa 
wide,  nodioa  or  narrow..  Very  flnlbl*. soft  aat 
•uy  OB  tbo  fMt.    UmAmbf  •  nwcial  proMM 
wSleh  IMTM  an  tha  "Ufo'Mn  tb«  iMttaer  aaT 
itiwm  H  woodwfal  wear-r— irtii 
Etoalila  laatbMT  aol— and  hMla. 
and  waterproof  tonciM..  Heavy 
ehrooM  leather  topa.    ioat 
■Up  them  on  and  aee  if  ttaef 
are  not  tha  moat  aoaui 


Morton  *  Co. 

Oa9t.aa74 
Send  taa  Laa-Mort  a»e» 

Ho.  XIW12.    I  wUl  pay  ••••'*>' 
-.Mtea  on  anrf  T«) .  and  eaHameOK^ 

cMofally.    m  am  not  — tiiii  i.  wW  ew"^ 
and  y«a  wilHeCaad  my  maaap. 


••»••••••  ••••••••••••••^1 
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Only  tha  eoopon— SO  OMoay.  That  briaca 
thaaa  mlandid  ahoaa  to  you.    Yoa  are  to 
ba  tha  Jodga  of  qoality.  atyla  and  valua. 
Keep  diaaa  only  if  aatiafactory  in  every      ■ 
way.  Be  avre  to  ffive  aise  and  width.  Mall      ■ 
thaeoaponnow.    Order  by  No.  X 15012.  |    ^^ 

■.•onard-Morton  A  Co.    i 

k— a.  1274  CMaaco     ■ 
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I  AmTublic  Opinion 


All  men  fear  me  I 

I  declare  that  Uncle  Sam  shall 
not  go  to  his  knees  to  beg  you 
to  buy  his  bonds.  That  is  no 
position  for  a  fighting  man.  But 
if  you  have  the  money  to  buy, 
and  do  not  buy,  I  will  make 
this  No  Man's  Land  for  you  I 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  an  allegi- 
ance expressed  in  mere  words. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  mad 
cheers  as  our  boys  march  away 
to  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  them. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  the 
warmth  of  the  tears  you  shed 
over  the  lists  of  the  dead  and  the 
injured  that  come  to  us  from 
time  to  time. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  un- 
covered head  and  solemn  mien 
as  our  maimed  in  battle  return 
to  our  shores  for  loving  care. 

But,  as  wise  as  I  am  just,  I  will 
judge  you  by  the  material  aid 
you  give  to  the  fighting  men  who 
are  facing  death  that  you  may 
live  and  move  and  have  your 
being  in  a  world  made  safe, 

I  warn  you  —  don't  talk  patriot- 
ism  over  here,  unless  your  money 
is  talking  victory  Over  There. 

/  am  Public  Opinion/ 

As  I  judge,  all  men 
stand  or  fall  1 
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Hog  Pasture  for  Next  Year 


W.  H.  TOMHAVB 


The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  asked  to  increase  t^e  number  of 
hogs  on  farms,  so  that  there  may  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  pork  and  pork 
products  during  the  next  year.  This 
request  will  be  met,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  every  state  in  the 
Union  will  go  "over  the  top."  With 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  it 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the^  most 
economical  method  of  production.  This 
can  only  be  done  if  the  plans  for  the 
year  are  properly  laid  and  worked  out 
in  advance.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will 
be  necessary  at  times  to  purchase  feed 
or  follow  a  practice  that  involves  an 
expense  that  may  be  avoided. 

Elxperiments  conducted  at  the  various 
experiment  stations  and  the  experience 
of  farmers  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  pasture  in  connection  with  pork  pro* 
duction.  No  farmer  can  aftord  to  stay 
in  the  swine-growing  business  unless  he 
adopts  a  system  of  supplying  the  swine 
with  pasture  most  of  the  year.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  supply  the  necessary  pasture,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  crops  that  can  be 
grown  for  this  purpose.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  extend  the  pasture  season 
over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  There 
is  usually  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
early  pasture  than  a  supply  of  late  pas- 
ture. The  crops  that  can  be  used  for 
this   purpose    are   limited,   and    do   not 


have  as  high  feeding  value  as  those 
commonly  grown  during  midsummer 
and  fall. 

Rye  and  vetch  will  make  a  good  com- 
bination for  most  sections.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  coming  on  early  in  the 
spring  and  growing  rapidly.  Wheat 
may  also  be  used,  but,  since  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  rye  should  be  used.  It  may 
be  put  in  as  late  as  October  15th  in 
most  sections  and  get  a  good  start  before 
winter  sets  in.  It  is  desirable  to  put 
it  in  earlier,  however,  as  it  will  get 
a  much  better  start  and  come  through 
the  winter  in  better  shape. 

The  rye  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  bushels  per  acre.  If  vetch 
is  used,  seed  about  five  pounds  per  acre 
and  slightly  decrease  the  amount  of 
rye  used.  The  rye  can  be  pastured  dur- 
ing the  fall  if  it  gets  a  good  start. 
Hogs  should  be  turned  on  in  the  spring 
when  the  crop  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  high.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  too  high,  as  it  soon  becomes 
woody  and  unpalatable. 

Land  seeded  to  rye  for  spring  pasture 
may  be  used  for  another  crop  after  the 
crop  has  been  consumed.  While  It  does 
not  furnish  the  highest  type  of  pasture, 
it  has  a  place  among  the  forage  crops 
for  swine,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
supplying  spring  pasture  before  spring 
crops  can  be  grrown. 


Regarding  the  Feed  Situation 

To  acquaint  farmers  with  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  mill  feed  industry,  the 
Food  Administration  outlines  develop- 
ments that  may  be  useful  as  a  guide 
when  purchasing  feeds.  Most  of  the 
European  countries  have  gathered  their 
harvests  and  are  now  grinding  wheat. 
The  foreign  demand  foV  flour  from  the 
United  States  has  slackened,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  considerable  demand 
for  American  wheat. 

Shortage  of  animal  feeds  prevails 
among  all  the  Western  allies,  which  now 
prefer  to  purchase  wheat  rather  than 
to  buy  flour  and  mill  feed  separately. 
Wheat  '  can  be  loaded  very  rapidly 
aboard  ship  on  the  American  seaboard 
by  mechanical  conveyors.  This  opera- 
tion consumes  much  less  time  than  load- 
ing the  equivalent  of  wheat  as  flour  and 
its  by-products,  and  saves  space. 

One  result  of  this  development  is  a 
temporarily  light  production  of  wheat 
mill  feeds  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
even  with  normal  production  of  such 
feeds  the  demand  was  expected  to  exceed 
the  supply,  since  the  schedule  of  fair 
prices  established  for  feed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  agricultural  advisory 
committee  has  made  it  very  cheap,  much 
cheaper,  in  fact,  than  it  is  worth  com- 
pared with  other  feeds  of  equal  nutri- 
tive value. 

The  reduced  output  of  wheat  mill 
feeds  is  accompanied,  fortunately,  by  an 
unusually  large  production  of  certain 
coarse  grain  products.  Food  Adminis- 
tration regulations  provide  for  an  ex- 
traction from  barley  of  only  55  percent 
flour,  leaving  nearly  45  percent  of  the 
barley  berry  for  feed,  which  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  nourishing.  Barley  feed 
In  itself  is  not  a  substitute  for  bran,  but 
needs  to  be  mixed  with  other  light  ma- 
terial, such  as  oat  feed,  to  give  bulk. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  oat  by- 
products at  prices  averaging  less  than 
the  cost  of  bran. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  wheat  crop 
the  "flfty-flfty"  rule,  requiring  the  pur- 
chase  of    equal    amounts   of   substitute 


cereals  with  wheat  flour,  has  been  modi- 
fled,  and  this  is  expected  to  increase  the 
output  of  American  flour  mills  and 
result  in  more  mill  feeds. 

The  Food  Administration  recognizes 
that  the  amount  of  brewers'  grrain  is 
less  than  normal,  and  distillers'  grains 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  mar- 
ket. Corn  by-products,  though  uncon- 
trolled in  price,  are  plentiful.  The 
period  for  which  these  conditions  are 
likely  to  prevail  is  undetermined,  but 
the  situation  will  be  materially  changed 
when  foreign  orders  for  flour  from  this 
country  are  again  being  filled. 


Treatment  for  Worms 

A  safe  and  effective  hog  tonic  and 
worm  remedy  is  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture: 
Sal  soda,  3  pounds;  Glauber's  salts.  3 
pounds;  copperas,  3  pounds;  sulphur,  1 
pound;  charcoal,  4  pounds  and  common 
salt,  3  pounds. 

Mix  thoroughly  ani  keep  In  a  trough 
in  a  conveniently  dry  place.  When  the 
herd  ift  seriously  infested  with  worms 
It  is  well  to  use  santonin  6  grains;  calo- 
mol  4  grains,  per  hundred  pounds 
w^ght  of  hog.  Feed  In  a  thin  slop  after 
hogs  have  had  no  food  for  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  event  that  santonin  can  not  be 
obtained,  satisfactory  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  finely  powdered  copper  sul- 
phate, at  the  rate  of  a  level  teaapoonful 
to  the  hundred  pounds  weight  of  hogs, 
given  In  the  manner  recommended  for 
the  use  of  the  santonin  and  calomel. 

It  Is  advisable  to  confine  the  hogs  for 
a  i)erlod  of  two  days  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug,  in  rather  lim- 
ited quarters  apart  from  the  regular 
hog  lots.  After  the  hogs  are  released 
from  the  pen  the  live  worms  rnd  eggs 
expelled  by  the  treatment  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  strong  stock  dip  solution 
or  a  coating  of  freshly  slacked  lime  to 
prevent  relnfestation. 

It  1b  a  good  practice  to  plow  the  hog 
lotB  and  sow  to  rape  or  other  forage 
crops,  at  leaflt  once  during  the  season. 
An  abundance  of  wholesome  forage  is 
thus  produced. 


Save  /or  the  day  your  Boy 

Hi 


When  that  soldier  son  of  yours  conies  np  the  street,  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  other  boys, 
tnd  the  field  music  pipes  oat  those  old  go-and-get-'em  blasts,  as  only  fifes,  bngles  and  drnm 
can— glory  be! 

That's  going  to  be  THE  DAY  of  your  "yean-yonnger,"  middle  age,  excepting  none,  n«l 
even  that  day  when  you  and  Mother  stood  np  before  the  World  and— well,  she,  too,  will  now 
agree  that  even  that  event  will  have  to  yield  its  importance  to  the  day  ol  her  son's  reton 
from  Over  There.  \ 

And  Yonr  Boy— what  about  hhn  7  It's  HIS  DAY  too.  Alter  receiving  the  plaudits  ol  the 
home  folk,  your  best  right  hand  grip  and  Mother's  ninety-ninth  squeeze  and  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  family  his  experiences,  It's  ten  dollars  to  one  of  that  new  batch  of  dongbnaU 
Mother  has  prepared  for  his  particular  appetite,  that  he  will  begin  to  figure  out  his  next  move. 

Here's  where  the  dollars  saved  by  your  patriotic  and  thoughtful  investment  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  can  step  up  and  say :  "Buddy,  if  you  want  to  follow  out  your  intention  •! 
going  to  college,  or  if  you  want  to  take  one  of  those  bnshiess  or  trade  courses  yon  talked 
about  before  you  joined  the  army,  or  if  you  would  like  a  UtUe  start  In  business— why.  Boy.  I'm 
yours.  Your  Dad  put  me  away  early  in  the  War  and  told  me  to  stay  put  until  yon  returned. 
You've  done  your  bit  and  I'm  glad  to  say  I've  been  able  to  help  you  do  it,  but  now  I'm  ready 
to  do  my  own  bit  and  you  can  help  me.    Let's  go  I" 

Evry  $4.21  INVESTED  in  War  Savingt  Stamp*  thi*  month  bringt  back 
$8.00  in  cath  JANUARY  1,  1923.  Thmy  eott  morm  next  month.  Cmt 
W.  S  Stamps  at  any  Pott  Offiem  or  from   YOUR  OWN  CARRIER. 

National  War  Savings  Committee,  Philadelphia 


World's  Best 
^Roofing 


Fr«lsht 
PaM 


"■too**  Qoitor  ll«Ul^hliiatlM,  y-Crimp.  Corni- 
KtedL.Stan<lins  SMun,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 


nted.  Standing  I  

inca,  Bidinn.  Wallboard.  Painta.  etc..  direct  to  jroa 
at  Rock-Bottom  FaetorrPrlcea.  Poaitivaly  greateat 
offer  arar  mad*.    W*  INv  tiM  n«l«M.  j 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 


No  paintlnff 
rproof. 


eoat  Jeaa;  outlast  threa  ordnary  roofa^ 
orrapaira.  GaarsnteadroC.flra.raat.lishtaing 

Fret 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prieea  and  free 
aamplea.  Waaall  direct 
to  yoa  and  aaro  yoo  all 
In-betwoan  .dealar'a 
proAta. 
No.  1088 


Ask  for  Book 


Lowoat  prteaa  oa  Beady-Made 
nre-Proof  StaelOarasea.  Set 
op  any  iMaee,  Send  poatal  for 
GimiM^ook^abowinsBtj^. 
TNS  ■OWAROC  M^a«  CO.* 
10M.1O88  Ptta  SL.   CliiliiiM.>. 


Somp'.es  ^ 


THIOK,  SWOLLEI  SUMS 


that  nako  a  bono  WlMes«, 
Row,  havo  Thick  Wind 
or  Cliok«-iiowa,  can  bt 

reduced  with 


/i^BSOPBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellingf .  NobUsteTi 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  woric  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  upU- 
cation.  $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  iMktIVNt 
ABSORBmC,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book' 'Evidence**  freo. 
W.P.YOUNQ.  P.  D.  F..  25Tsiwl«tt..  SortnoVeM.  I 


White  Rats 

HlKheat  prlc<>H  paid  for  pure  white  ratu  In  any  quaatlty. 
Tlia  H^latar  Instltwt*,  Pblladalphla,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OilJNe  WINDMILL 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  Ha  firat  three  yean  thit 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  lo  replace,  on  tkar 
old  towers,  other  makea  of  mills,  and  to. replace,  at 
email  cost,  the  geanna  oi  the  earlier^ 
Aermotors.'  makina  tnem  self-ail- 
ing. Its  encloaed  motori 
keepa  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dual 
rain. The  Splaah< 

Sy  stem     constant .  ^ 

floods  every  bawina  with  oil  pre-^ 
ventinc  wear  and  enabling  th^ 
mill  to  pumo  in  the  lichteat  oreeze?    . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  ■  year.  . 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  canyina  half  the  load 
We    make   Gasoline    Enainea.    Pumps,    Tanka 
Water   Supply    Goods    and    Steel    Frame    Sa«a 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO..  tiff  TweHHi  SL,  ChiMp 


8WINB. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 


under  practical  farmlDi 


Bred  and  develoHl 
condittous.    tox\o»\ 
Addreu 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Cheataut  Str«*t,  PUUaelplu* 


Large,  beaUtay,  prolific. 

T  farm  log 

tion  stock  always  for  lalc 


BANPSHIRES" 

Most  any  age,  free  circu- 
lar junt  out.  Also  register- 
ed Quernsey  bulls  from 
tuberculous  free  herd. 
Locust    Lawn    Farm, 

Blrd-In-Hand, 
Box  P.    Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Buy  W.  S.  S.  First    R^intervd  Jer«er 
(*alv*«  -then  W.  8.  H.  cnme  eaailv. 

W.  r.  M««PABMAH.  riiralaa.  P»- 


A  Few  Dairy  Thoughts 


EDGAR  L. 

Shortage  of  help  is  giving  the  milking 
machine  a  great  boom.  It  talces  the 
place  of  1  hired  man  very  well  in  the 
imi  ortf  A  matter  of  milking.  Where 
ont'  has  from  ten  to  twenty  cows  the 
Raving  in  time  is  considerable.  A  few 
things  must  go  along  with  the  milking 
machine,  however,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
good  man  to  work  it.  I  have  known 
men  to  throw  the  machine  out  after  a 
few  weeks'  use,  pronouncing  it  a  miser- 
able failure.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
a  good  share  of  the  failure  is  due  to 
the  man  whc^  operated  the  machine.  No 
one  has  any  business  to  try  to  manage 
one  of  these  machines  unless  he  is 
willing  to  think,  to  study  and  to  do 
the  work  in  a  careful  and  patient  man- 
ner. Some  cows  at  first  are  nervous  at 
the  steady  whacking  of  the  engine. 
This  soon  wears  off,  especially  if  the 
exhaust  be  carried  out  of  the  stable,  as 
it  should  be.  Then,  too,  the  handling 
of  the  boss  milker  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cow  giving  down.  It  takes  a  little 
time  to  get  these  cows  waywised,  but 
they  will  come  all  right  if  we  are  careful 
and  not  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  see  results. 

The  more  I  see  of  dairy  farmers,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  little  things 
cut  a  great  deal  of  ice.  Take  cleaning 
tin  things,  for  example.  That  must  be 
done.  I  wish  there  could  be  placed  in 
every  stable,  in  foot-high  letters, 
•NEV^ER  PUT  AWAY  A  TIN  DISH 
THAT  IS  NOT  CLEAN."  I^t  that  be 
lived  up  to  and  the  dairy  business  of 
this  country  would  receive  a  new  im- 
pulse for  the  better.  Remember  that 
sunshine  has  a  great  purifying  power. 
Put  the  cans,  pans  and  pails  out  where 
th('  sun  may  shine  upon  or  into  them 
and  see  bow  nice  and  sweet  they  are 
at  night. 

Did  you  ever  try  wasl^ing  the  teats 
ano  udders  of  your  cows,  even  in  a  dry 


VINCENT 

time?  You  will  be  surprised,  if  you 
have  not,  at  the  dirty  water  you  will 
have  when  you  get  through.  Where  all 
the  filth  comes  from  is  a  question.  We 
do  not  need  to  work  on  that  problem. 
The  chief  thing  is  to  get  the  dirt  off, 
so  that  it  will  not  go  into  the  milk  pail. 

I  have  seen  scales  in  many  barns  that 
were  just  about  as  useless  as  an  extra 
thumb  on  a  man's  hand.  Nobody  ever 
used  them.  Why?  That  shows  how 
soon  a  habit  may  be  dropped  if  we  are 
not  careful.  At  first  when  we  install  a 
pair  of  scales  we  are  very  particular  to 
weigh  every  mess  of  milk  and  set  down 
the  amount.  Then  we  are  in  a  hurry 
some  night,  and  the  work  is  neglected. 
That  one  night  of  neglect  does  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  easier  next  time  to  let  it 
go  by  undone.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  always  make  it  a  practice  to  use  the 
means  we  have  of  determining  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  our  cows.    Why  not? 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  up  cans  and 
so  on  after  they  are  washed,  but  where 
shall  we  turn  them  up?  Certainly  not 
near  the  stable  or  any  other  building 
which  will  send  out  foul  smells.  The 
only  place  for  a  good  tin  utenail  of  any 
kind  is  a  clean  and  nice-smelling  place. 
Tin  things  take  smells  quick.  Don't  let 
them  take  any  on  your  farm. 

Read  all  you  can  about  dairying.  We 
get  many  good  ideas  that  way;  but  do  a 
lot  of  thinking  of  your  own.  Apply  your 
reading  to  the  rule  of  good  common 
sense  and  your  own  local  conditions. 
Some  advice  will  work  well  in  one  place 
and  very  poorly  in  another. 

The  sources  of  water  supply  need  to 
be  k§pt  free  of  filth  and  all  the  time 
on  tap..  It  never  pays  to  scrimp^ows 
of  water. 

Bounce  the  man  that  strikes  or  swears 
at  your  cows.  Keep  your  stable  as  good 
a  place  to  be  in  as  you  do  your  parlor. 


Raise  Some  Fall  Calves 
When  calves  are  raised  by  hand  there 
are  a  number  of  advantages  In  starting 
them  in  the  fall.  A  calf  can  be  kept 
rowing  on  skim  milk  or  a  milk  substi- 
tute until  grass  comes  in  the  spring,  and 
then  weaned  and  turned  out  to  pasture 
without  checking  iU  growth.  There 
will  be  no  disturbance  from  excessive 
•»eat.  dry  pastures  and  flies  when  fall 
calves  are  raised.  Also,  the  dairyman 
usually  has  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
care  of  calves  during  the  winter  months. 
I^or  calves  under  six  months  of  age  it 
does  not  matter  much  whether  the 
foughage  is  grass  or  good  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Continued  from  page  328) 

Ray  i)ird-Iike  youth  of  hers  of  which 
JJe  old  man  with  the  scythe  had  told 
me  and  wondered.  As  I  was  thinking 
or  this  there  came  a  cry  from  the  aged 
JU're  so  loud  and  doleful  that  it 
J*artl,„  me,  and  I  turned  and  looked 
toward  the  open  door. 

Kriff.  rogp  ^n^  came  to  my  side,  and, 
•eanuig  toward  my  ear,  whispered: 

It  is  my  father.    He  Is  always  think- 
jj^.of  when   I  was  a  girl.     He  wants 

She  bade  me  good-night  and  left  the 
\y»jri  Doubtless  It  was  the  outraged 
iiP.^L^'''  spirit  of  that  golden  time 
wukh  was  haunting  the  old  squire.  A 
oinu  ray  on  the  Uble  near  me.  and  I 
j*[  reading  It  for  an .  hour  or  so.  A 
thi  u^  *°  *  corner  solemnly  tolled 
•>^  hour   of   nine.      In    came   the   tall 

«»Mr"'h^'*   '^^^'    ^    ****    brogue   of 
;;jouId  ye  like  to  go  to  bed?" 
gj^:   I  am  tired." 

hrll  *******  *  candle  and  led  me  up  a 
»oad  oaken  stairway  and  into  a  room 


of  the  most  generous  proportions.  A 
big  four-post  bedstead,  draped  in  white, 
stood  against  a  wall.  The  bed,  sheeted 
in  old  linen,  had  quilted  covers.  The 
room  was  noticeably  clean,  its  furni- 
ture of  old  mahogany  and  its  carpet 
comparatively   unworn. 

When  I  was  undressed  I  dreaded  to 
put  out  the  candle.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  I  had  a  kind  of  child-fear  of 
the  night.  But  I  went  to  bed  at  last, 
and  slept  rather  fitfully,  waking  often 
when  the  cries  of  the  old  squire  came 
flooding  through  the  walls.  How  I 
longed  for  the  light  of  morning!  It 
came  at  last,  and  I  rose  and  dressed 
and,  seeing  the  hired  man  in  the  yard, 
went  out  of  doors.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  Irishman. 

"I'm  glad  o'  the  sight  o'  ye  this  flne 
morning, "  said  he.  "It's  a  pleasure  to 
see  anyone  that  has  all  their  senses — 
jure  It  is.*' 

I  went  with  him  to  the  stable  yard, 
where  he  did  his  milking  and  talked  of 
his  long  service  with  the  squire. 

"We  was  glad  when  he  wrote  for 
Kate  to  come."  he  said.  "But.  sure,  I 
don't  think  It's  done  him  any  good. 
He's  gone  wild  since  she  got  here.  He 
was  always  fond  o'  his  family,  spite 
o'  all  they  say.  Did  ye  see  the  second 
table  in  the  dinln'-room?  aire,  that's 
stood  there  ever  since  his-flrst  wife  et 
her  last  meal  on  it.  just  at  it  was  then, 
sor — the  same  cloth,  the  same  dishes, 
the  same  sugar  in  the  bowl,  the  same 
pickles  in  the  jar.  He  was  like  one  o* 
them  big  rocks  in  the  fleld  there — ye 
couldn't  move  him  when  he  put  his 
foot  down." 

Kate    met    me    at    the   door    when    1 1 
went   back   into  the  house,   and   kissed  1 
my.    cheek,    and    again    I    heard    those; 
half-spoken  words,  "Biy  boy."     I  ate  my 
breakfast    with    her,    and    when    I    was 
about  to  get  into  my  saddle  at  the  door 
I  gave  her  a  hug,  and,  as  she  tenderly 
patted    my   cheek,   a  smile   lighted    her 
countenance  so  that  it  seemed  to  shine 
upon   me.     I    have   never  forgotten   its 
serenity  and  sweetness. 

(Continued  in  next  isMue.) 
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To  Prevent  Waste  of  Feed 

T  TSE  an  International  Feed  Grinder,  which 
^  grinds  corn  on  the  cob,  small  grain,  or 
com  on  the  husk,  to  any  degree  of  fineness, 
and  requires  little  power  to  do  it. 

There  are  three  types  of  International  feed  grind- 
ers, each  type  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. Type  B  grinds  corn  on  the  cob  and  small 
grain,  and  is  made  with  6,  8,  and  10-inch  plates. 
Type  C,  for  small  grain  only,  is  a  high  speed,  rapid- 
grinding  mill,  with  6  and  8-inch  plates.  Type  D, 
the  heavy  grinder,  is  made  for  corn  in  the  husk. 
It  has  a  spiral  cutter  and  8  or  10-inch  grinding 
plates. 

All  International  grinders  are  strongly  built  of 
steel,  reinforced  wherever  necessary;  are  provided 
with  all  necessary  safety  appliances  to  prevent  injury  and 
breakage,  and  with  all  necessary  attachments.  When  power 
is  supplied  bv  a  steady  running,  economical  International 
Kerosene  Engine,  you  could  not  have  a  better  grinding  outfit, 
or  one  that  would  do  the  work  at  less  expense.  Write  us  for 
catalogues. 

htemationl  Hanrester  Company  of  America 

^ffll  CHICAGO  """T*  USA 


MikraakM 


0«b*M 


KhowVbur  Costs 

Know  exactly  the  return  In  milk  for  every 
Dound  of  feed.  Send  for  this  rec»rd  sheet. 
If  it  shows  some  cows  aren't  doing  as  weO 
as  they  ought,  try 

flON  GRAINS 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

has  warned  all  dairymen  against  the  purchase  of  mixed 

feeds  with  leas  than  twenty  per  cent  protein.    Its  official 

nport  states  that  Union  Grains  meets  the  requirements. 

Union  Grains  not  only  has  70%  protein,  but  20^  digestible 
protein, — •  distinction  of  utmost  importance  to  thedairyman.  It  also  has 
45*  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  5*  digestible  fat.  Its  fibre  content 
IS  only  10%.  With  a  Nutritive  Ratio  of  I  :a.8.  Union  Grains  meets  every 
need  for  economical  milk  production. 

The  Food  Adminiatration  want*  you  to  order  year  winter  npply  of  feed 
DOW  while  the  railroads  can  handle  the  shipnenta.  They  allow  you  to 
oi^er  a  four  months'  supply  for  shipment  in  sixty  days.  Union  Grain* 
will  keep  indefinitely.  It  contains  only  8%  moist uie.  At  present  the 
price  IS  comparatively  low.  Place  your  order  at  once.  Your  dealer  has 
Uaioo  Grains  or  can  get  it  for  you.    Don't  accept  a  sutMtitute. 

Foil  eon  Ms  o  «««  rseord  «Am<.    Ifpou  Aoss  nwttr  ktpt  <m«.  itart  mow, 
tumd  /or  las  rteord  Jorm  m4  ms«  prt^arwd  /or  4airfu*»'»   Ut4, 

ViMUblkoMillinc  Company.  DeN.r.Cincinn«U,  Ohio     F^^'^! 


600  Rooms 
400  Batha 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

Broadway,   32d   St.,    New  York 

One  Block  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

Equally     Convenient    for    Amusement*, 

Shopping  or  Busine** 

<^l        157  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath, 

^'  $2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath, 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Al*o  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
Tk*  ReetAHraaC  Price*  Are  Mo*t  ModeraU 
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Nothing  At  All  Until  QO  Days 
and  Jake  30  Days  to  Decide 


Not  a  cent  for  yoa  to  send  with  year  order  for  ansrthine  yon  need  in 
farm  equipment  or  Douse  furnishing^  Take  30  days  in  which  to  decide 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  keep  what  you  have  ordered.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  it,  make  the  first  small  payment  60  days  after  the  eoods  arrive. 
Then  pay  balance  in  SO  or  60-day  equal  amounts  as  you  prefer  and  take  a 
full  year  to  pay  all.    This  way  you  will  hardly  feel  the  cost.    You  have 

tha  UM  of  whatever  yon  bay  for  a  whole  year  while  payinar  for  it.    But— if  for  any  ret 
you  are  not  tatitfled.  return  Mie  ffooda  in  80  day*  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 


Sizes 

2  to  14 

H.  P. 


Bay  anything  yoa  want  on  the  famooa  Eartmao  Fiurm  Credit  Plan.  Fomlah  FOfor 
home  complete.  Make  your  farmlas  equipment  pay  fo»  iteelf  while  yisa  are  purine  ua.  No 
interest.  No  mortsase.  That  ia  the  way  thia  irreat  oroaniaation  with  its  |l£0(w,OW  capital 
enables  yon  ta  buy  at  rock  bottom  prices  and  on  eadest  credit  terms.  Our  vuarantaew 
our  reputation  forM  years  of  fair  dealing,  the  80  days'  trial  and  vetom  privUeca  protect foo. 

Learn  how  Hartman  helps  you  to  save  money.  Get  our  pricsa—saa  oar  tbousands  of 
bargains  before  you  buy.  Then  use  your  credit  here.  No  need  to  pay  all  down  for  anything. 
Use  your  ready  money  to  pay  current  expenses.  Talw  a  year  to  pay  as.  Tha  beasts  of  our 
tremendous  buying  power  are  shown  in  the  prices  on  every  pace  of  our  catalogs.  Make  your 
salections  here— then  send  no  money.    Just  tell  us  to  ship  the  soods  for  the  80  days'  free  triaL 


Bargain  V131ll*1!*l 
Catalog   r  £\CaEi! 

Mail  coupon  below  or  just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal. 
We  will  immediately  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  big  Bargain 

Catalog  of  Farm  Ek]uipment.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  hundreds  of  barnina 
in  Engines.  Separators.  Grinding:  Milla,  Fanningr  Mills,  Tool  Grinders.  Feed 
Grinders.  Corn  Shellers.  Saws.  Saw  Frames.  Concrete  Mixers,  Farm  Carts. 
Cider  Mills,  Sprayers,  HofC  Oilers,  Cultivators,  and  General  Farm  Eiquip> 
ment.  Thid  bier  Barsrain  Book  also  tells  you  all  about  the  Hartman  Farm 
Credit  Plan  which  eivea  you  30  days'  free  trial— no  payment  until  60  days 
— and-B  full  yeartopay  foranjrthinar  you  want.    Or 

Get  Hartman's  Bargain  Book 
oE  House  Furnishings  FREE 

This  biff  book,  with  its  thousands  of  barsains  should  be  in  every  home. 
Shows  you  how  to  save  money  and  buy  everythinir  needed  for  the 
home  on  year>to-pay.  easy  credit,  no  money  in  advance  terms.  The 
moat  sensational  price  savings  in  Furniture.  Stoves.  Silverware. 
Jewelry,  Lamps.  Baby  Carriages.  Carpets.  Ru«rs.  Curtains.  Drap- 
eries. Kitchen  Cabinets.  Ice  Boxes.  9«7ia8  Machines.  P^Mnogrraphs. 
Alnminum  Ware.  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Paints,  ttoodnir  and  thousands 
of  othtne  articlei^ 


Majestic  Farm  Engine 

Hl^htHintt  Vtfk  DAm/  Mlaatii  di£h  W%sa%/A  Before  you  decide  en  any  farm  engine,  send  f or  the  BSajestie  on  our 
f¥Vffflffll|S   a  U  ray  Vntlt  9V  MMay9  no-money-in-advance,  so  days*  free  trUl  offer.    Any  size  from  2  to  14 


to 


Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  either  or  both  of  these  sreat  catalogrs. 
See  for  yourself  how  we  offer  you  the  widest  SMortment  of  the 

2  to  14  R.  P.— Stationary,  -  .;.#W.w   - 

Hattd  Portable,  Horao  Portable 


H.  P,    Sea  if  it  Isn't  tha  easiest  to  run  and  most  economical  to  opecato  farm  enarfne  you  ever  saw.    Perfects  balanced— Juet 
the  riflrht  weisrht  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop—practically  every  ounce  of  effective  power  delivered  to  driving  belt. 
Biic  improvement  in  all  vital  parts.    Read  what  these  two  of  thousands  of  customers  say:    "Cut  8500  feet  of  pine  in  10  hours. 
10  minutes.    Uaed  only  6  srallona  of  gtta."    "At  10  below  zero  fllled  'Majestic'  tank  with  cold  water,  turned  on  switch,  cranked 
wheel  and  away  she  went."    But  aatiafy  yourself  by  what  the  Majestic  does  rlirht  on  your  own  farm  at  any  kind  of  work. 
If  not  satisfactory,  send  it  back  and  pay  us  nothing.    If  you  keep  it,  take  a  full  year  to  pay. 

tells  all  about  farm  ensrinca  and  explains  why  the  Majoatic  saves  more  fuel  and  does  more 
work  than  othera  of  same  rated  U.  P.  Get  this  book  before  you  buy  an  ensine  for  the  facta 
it  ffives.    Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  free  copy. 


Free  Book 

Majestic  Separator 


Nothin^l 

for  60 


30 

Days' 


We  want  to  prove  to  yoa 
at  our  own  risk  that  tha 
Majestic  ia  the  wonder  and 
triumph  of  cream  separa- 
tor construction— by  every 
test  the  most  efficient  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used.  That 
is  why  wo  offer  to  send  it  to 
you  without  a  centdown.  jrive 
yon  30  days'  free  trial  with  privil- 
ege of  retuminir  it  at  our  expense  if  it 

is  not  en- 
tirely satis- 
f ac tory , 
Keep  it  only 
if  satisfactory  and  make  first 
small  payment  60  days  after  it  ar> 
riven  and  pay  balance  in  equal  60-day 
payments  thereafter,  which  ffives  yoa 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay     PJ 


Majestic  Tiltin|-Table 
Saw  Frame 


37!  :: 

5<M   I 

75<{>3 
100«|| 

ibs.|St 


The  Majestic  quickly  pays  for  itself 
in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  down  to 
the  last  drop.  Strong,  durable, 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  run 
—100  per  cent  efficient.  Has  all  latest 
improvements-  inehiding  remarkable 
inside  oilingr  device,  and  improved  separ- 
able disc  bowl.  Four  sizes  at  exceptionally 
lew  prices.  "We  set  S  lbs.  more  butter  per 
cow  than  before  we  had  the  Majestic"  s*ya 
Mr.Meore."CreamtsstaMto60all  summer^', 
writes  Mr.  Penrod. 


Send  for  one^™*"  of  these  ^reat  time  and  money- 
saving  Majestic  Tilting-Table  Saw  Frames  and 
prove  ita  sreat  value  m  your  work.    Satisfac- 
tion, or  no  e&le,  on  bO  days'  free  trial.     Very 
convenient  and  esonomical  for  sawinff  cord  wood. 
Simple  to  operate,  runs  smoothly  and  easily  and  is  ef  laetinff 
durability.    Prarae  of  best  hardwood,  aaortised.  bolted,  and  braced  with 
iron  rods.    Tsble  is  perfectly  balanced  in  double  hinges  and  swings  with  utmost  ease 
Mandrel  is  made  of  1  H-inch  steel  shafting  grooved  to  prevent  end  play,  and  turned  down  at  one  end 
to  fit,  1  *^-in.  saw-eye.    Double  gnaiq^  for  saw  blade  are  adjusted  to  any  siae  saw  up  to  SO  inches,  and  give  perfect 
safety  to  the  operator.    Bearings  are  babbitted  and  are  connected  by  a  solid  bar.    This  bar  and  lower  half  bearii 
in  one  solid  piece.    Any  siae  sent  to  yoo  at  our  risk.    Pull  descriptkm  with  prioss  gii 


r  and  lower  nau  bearings  ars 
in  Bartman's  Bargain  Book. 


FRFIfr  BOOK  ^^'^  coupon  or  postal  card  and  get  the  catalog  which  tells  wiiy  the  Majestic 
•  *^****  »*%^x^»*  |g  Buch  ,  marvel  of  efficiency— why  it  ia  so  easy  to  run  and  to  keep  clean 
—why  It  akima  so  close.    Book  alao  gives  details  af  our  no-money-down,  80-day-fraa-trial,  fall 
to  pay  offer.    Also  prices  on  all  st^es. 


^  !  The  Hartman  Co. 


jSend  Us  Tlus  Coupon  or  a  i 

^^fc  J         ■    ^V  m    Maliltrightnow-today.CheekofflneoapoB     I 

W^^%^^W^%U    m      ^%W9^U    catalogs  you  want  or  send  post  card.  Let     I 
A      ^^^y^CBA    ^^^0A  \M    ***  *^o^  you  ^^^  ^  save  money— and  what     ■ 


!      4096  LaSaUe  St..  DepL  1443  Chicane 


us  show  you  how  to  savs  money- and  what 

it  means  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

wonderfully  liberal  credit  terms.    No  need  to  pay  all  cash  when  you  can  order  what  yoa  want  on  w  days  free 

trial,  par   aotliiac   at   all  for  60  days,   and  take  a  full  year  to  pay  for  your   farm  eqaipment  and   bouse 

furnishings.    Buy  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.    Mail  coupon  or  a  poatal  today. 


Without  obligation  on  me.  please  saad  catalog  or  informstioa 
on  subjecta  which  I  have  nuurked  X. 

PI  Catakw  Farm  pi  Hartman's  Bargain  Book. 
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Linking  Farm  and  Market  with  a  Motor  Truck 


T;iERE  is  no  longer  any  use  for  some  of  our 
would-be  friends  to  try  to  camouflage  the  fact 
tbat  farm  labor  is  scarce  and  that  there  is  little 
prospect  for  a  better  supply  in  the  near  future.  At 
the  same  time,  everybody  must  take  recognition  of 
^he  way  farm  production  has  been  maintained  in 
spitf  of  the  loss  in  man-power.  We  all  know  that 
woni;in-power,  girl-power  and  boy-power  have  played 
a  wonderful  part  the  past  year,  but  even  with  their 
help  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to-  attain  present  re- 
sults if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
general  use  of  additional  me- 
chanical power  on  the  farm. 
At  lirst  thought  we  would  be 
apt  to  consider  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  primarily  as  a 
sav(  r  of  horse  power,  but  on 
second  thought  we  see  that  It 
is  the  acute  man-power  short- 
age which  has  given  the  motor 
truck  industry  its  wonderful 
growth  during  the  past  few 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  Just 
what  the  farmers  themselves 
had  to  say  about  motor  trucks 
ami  what  they  are  accomplish- 
ing, a  logical  place  to  start 
seemed  to  be  at  the  Dock  Street 
Market,  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  big  wholesale  produce 
markot  where  most  of  the  New 
Jersey  farmers,  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  miles,  and  many 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, nnd  an  outlet  for  millions 
of  baskets  of  produce  annually. 
A  churacteristic  "Jersey"  wagon 
has  been  developed  to  haul  the 
atanlard  "5/8"  baskets  to  this 
markf't,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  motor  truck 
ioad  of  produce  was  unknown 
there  Now,  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  coming  to 
thi.s  market  are  said  to  own 
trucks,  and  from  50  to  65  per 
cent  of  all  the  produce  on  the 
market  la  hauled  by  them. 
This  difference  is  due  to"  the 
'*ct  that  there  are  several  men 
who  own  extra  large  trucks  and 
'nake  their  living  by  *auling 
produce  for  five  and  six  cents  a 
•^sket  from  the  farms  to  the 
•narket.  The  beauty  of  it  all, 
^^-  is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
'Diss ion  men  like  the  new  »r- 
ranR^^ment.  The  produce,  as  a 
general  rule,  reaches  the  market  in  better  shape 
than  when  it  was  brought  by  horses,  because,  for 
''De  reason,  It  Is  not  so  long  on  the  road.  In  some 
^ses  It  comes  too  quick.  For  Instance,  a  truck 
'<^fi  of  tomatoes.  If  brought  In  too  fast  and  with 
"ttle  regard  for  the  bumps,  is  Inclined  to  be 
"polled  if  fully  ripe;  or,  a  load  of  apples  will  seUIe 
J^^  lose  some  of  Its  good  looks;  but  sweetcom,  cab- 
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this  way.  Time  saved  on  the  road  with  berries  of 
all  kinds  has  often  meant  a  profit  with  lots  which, 
under  old  conditions,  would  have  meant  a  loss. 

This  saving  of  time  pleases  the  commission  men. 
In  that  it  puts  the  produce  on  the  market  early  so 
that  they  know  what  they  will  have  and  can  ar- 
range it  before  the  buyers — that  Is,  the  grocers  and 
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retail  dealers— begin  their  baying  at  4  A.  M.  It 
pleases  the  farmers,  too,  eepeclally  the  ones  who 
come  from. 15  to  20  mllea  with  their  load.  Instead 
of  being  on  the  road  with  It  practically  all  night, 
as  they  were  with  horses,  it  is  now  only  a  few 
hours  drive,  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  lose  nearly 
all  the  next  day.  Under  old  conditions  the  horses 
used  for  marketing  couldn't  be  worked  full-time  the 
day  before  going  to  town,  or  the  day  following,  aa 


after  a  night  on  the  road  they  were  ready  for  a  rest. 
Farmers  who  have  a  short  haul  to  market  have 
been  able  also  to  save  men  and  teams  because  of 
the  speed  made  by  a  truck.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Mr.  F'elix  Behl,  who  lives  only  ten  miles 
from  Dock  Street.  His  truck  has  taken  the  place 
of  five  teams,  thus  saving  for  other  purposes  the 
service  of  four  men  and  ten  horses.  At  cerUin 
periods   of   the   year   he    makes    from    four    to    five 

trips  a  day  to  the  market  and 
hardly  known  how   he  would   be 
able  to  get  along  without  it  now. 
But  I  hear  you  say,  "1  am  not 
a  trucker;. my  problems  are  dif- 
ferent from  this."     Ves,  I  knew 
we  did  not  all  live  in  the  Gar- 
den State,  so  I  spent  some  time 
visiting    my    fellow  -  farmers    in 
Delaware   County    (Pa.),   where 
conditions    are    different.      For 
Instance,      my      friend,      David 
Meredith,  who  Is  23  miles  from 
ft   farmers'   market   in    Philadel 
phia.   has   a   one-ton   truck   of  a 
popular  make.     He  Just  had  to 
get  It  or  quit  going  to  market, 
he  told  me.     He  used  to  ship  by 
railroad  and  have  it  transferred 
In  the  city,  but  he  can't  depend 
on  this  method  any  more.     The 
railroad  .is    all    right,    although 
the    freight    Is    a    little    higher 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  he  can- 
not get  it  transferred   from  the 
Philadelphia     terminal     to     the 
market.        The      only      solution 
seemed  to  be  a  truck.     Now  he 
puts  on  a  load  of  from  2,800  to 
3.000   pounds   of  pork   and   gen- 
eral   products   at  the    farm    for 
market.       This     only     requires 
twice      handling— that      is,      on 
and    off    the    truck.      When    it 
went    by    train    it    required    six 
handlings — on  the  wagon  at  the 
farm,  off  at  station,  on  to  train, 
off    train,    onto    wagon    in    the 
city,  and   off   again  —  a    process 
which  we  know  is  none  too  good 
for  some  farm  products.     In  the 
winter  when  the  roads  are  bad 
he  leaves  the  truck  In  town  to 
transfer    his    marketing,    which 
he    ships    by    train.      He    finds 
many  other  hauling  jobs  for  it 
on    his    130-acre    farm. 

To  tell  the  full  story  of  how 
a  half-ton  capacity  truck  mar- 
keted a  bumper  peach  crop 
this  year  for  Mr.  Arthur  Lin- 
ville.  another  friend  of  mine,  would  take  too  long. 
Suffice  to  say,  he  put  on  as  high  as  42  half-bushel 
iMuikets  at  a  time,  and  then  by  driving  very  care- 
fully, but  not  so  slow  that  he  couldn't  make  six 
trips  a  day  at  the  height  of  his  season,  he  secured 
the  top  price  on  the  Chester  market.  His  haul 
was  foar  and  one-half  miles,  but  the  round-trip  was 
made  while  his  two  sisters  were  picking  twenty-six 
baskets  for  his  next  load.    He  ooold  then  help  pick 
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to   flnlsh   the   load   and   overcome   the   difficulty   of 
being   unable   to   obtain   outside   help.     Being   able 
to  let  the  peaches  attain  their  full  maturity  on  the 
trees  and  then  rush  them  right  to  market.  Mr.  Lin- 
Tille  obtained  a  better  price  for  them  at  wholesale 
than  he  would  have  if  he  tried  to  retail  his  crop. 
It   Is   needless   to   say   that   he   Is  en    enthusiastic 
booster  of  motor  trucks  for  fruit  growers.    Like  the 
owners  of  larger  trucks,  he  also  finds  much  work 
for  it  to  do  when  not  hauling  peaches.     Fertilizer, 
lime  and  feed  have  all  been  hauled  advantageously. 
A   series    of.  visits    with    farm   auto-truck   owners 
would  not  be  complete  unless  an  owner  of  a  con- 
verted pleasure  car  was  included.    Our  county  agent 
told  me  of  a  man,  only  a  few  miles  from  home,  who 
was  using  one  of  these  attachments,  and  I  hastened 
to  see  him.     He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
it  had  done  for  him,  and  pointed  with  special  pride 
to  his  recent  feat  of  loading  three  railroad  cars  with 
baled  hay.     He  has  a  150-acre  farm,  with  only  one 
man  to  help  him.  so.  naturally,  finds  plenty  to  do 
at  home  without  traveling  the  roads.     The  time  he 
saved  when  hauling  the  hay  was  the  thing  which 
appealed  to  him  the  strongest.    In  one  day  he  made 
12  loads,  with  27  bales  each  time;    whereas,  other 
years  he  made  only  six  loads  with  horses  and  could 
take  only  24  bales  at  a  time.    When  a  railroad  car  is 

standing  on  a  siding  speed  in  loading  it  is  worth  money 

if  it  saves  demurrage  charges,  even 

if  the  shipper  had  nothing  else  at 

home  awaiting  his  attention. 
Maybe    your    problem    is    like 

Mr.    Paul    Willets,     of     Delaware 

County,  in  that  your  main  desire 

Is    for    something    to    take    "the 

peak  of  the  load"  at  certain  times 

throughout   the   season.     His   big 

job   is  hauling  manure   from   the 

railroad    siding.     For    his    exten- 
sive   mushroom    houses    he    must 

haul    each    year   twenty-five    car- 
loads,  of  thirty  tons  each,  up  a 

good    grade.      His    one-ton    truck 

was    bought  with    this    object   in 

view.     This   year   the   cars   were 

unloaded  in  about  half  the  usual 

time,  using  the  truck  and  teams 

together,   and   when   it  was   done 

the  expense  for  the  truck  stopped. 

It  did  not  keep  on  "eating,"  jifst 

the  same  as  extra  horses  used  to 

do — no,    It    even    started    to    pay 

some  of  its  cost  back  by  hauling 

away   five   tons   of  hay,   when  an 

unusual  opportunity*  presented  it- 
self   for    selling   and    the    horses 

were  too  busy  to  stop  to  haul  it 

Mr.    Willets    also    plans    to    haul 

mushrooms    to    the    station    with 

the  truck,  his  output  having  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  his  spring 

wagons 
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the  larger  part  of  the  grain  belt,  and  particu- 


larly in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
winter  is  mild,  the  use  of  a  cover  crop  on  the  land 
has  many  advantages.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
may  be  lost  from  the  soil  by  leaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  the  winters '  are  mild  and  open.  The  soil 
susceptible  to  the  most  leaching  is  that  which  has 
been  in  a  cultivated  crop  during  the  summer,  such 
as  corn  or  potatoes.  Hence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  the  land  down  to  some  crop  that  will  make  a 
fair  growth  before  cold   weather   begins. 

The  best  crop  for  this  purpose  perhaps  is  rye, 
since  it  can  be  sown  quite  late  and  still  make 
good  growth.  Not  only  is  the  fertility  conserved 
by  such  a  method,  but  the  covering  afforded  by  the 
rye  prevents  blowing  and  washing  of  the  soil.  Those 
who  live  in  sections  where  the  soil  is  more  or 
less  sandy  readily^  appreciate  this  fact.  I  have 
known  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  of  a  sandy 
soil  to  be  moved  during  the  winter  by  the  heavy 
winds.  Such  soil  is  not  likely  to  wash,  but  on 
rolling   or   hilly   lands   it   is   desirable   to   sow   the 
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late  as  the  first  of  November  and  still  make  con- 
siderable growth  before  cold  weather.  The  more 
growth  made  in  the  fall  the  better  the  cover  cropj 
conserved  the  fertility. 

Another  advantage   of  keeping  the  land   cover 
during  the  winter  is  that  the  snow  is  more  east) 
held  on  the  surface  than  if  the  land  had  been  le 
bare.     This  is  a  protection  in  more  ways  than  og 
and  enables  the  soil  to  receive  the  full  amount 
moisture,   which-  may   come   in    the   form   of  snoi 
For  late  seeding  rye  should  be  sown  at  the  rati 
of  six  pecks   per  acre.     Earlier  seeding  would 
quire   four  to  five   pecks.     Fertilizers   need  not  bi] 
used    for    rye    where    the    previous    crop    has 
manured    or    well    fertilized.     In    some   cases  it 
well  to  apply  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  aci|] 
phosphate  per  acre  to   insure  thrifty  growth. 

The  value  of  rye  does  not  lie  in  the  grain  pi>| 
duced,  but  largely  in  the  service  it  may  render  ial 
conserving  fertility  and  furnishing  protection  to  Uuj 
soil   during  the  winter   and  the   supply  of  pasturtj 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
Handling  the  Corn   Stoveb 
As  time  goes  on  the  value  of  corn  stover  is  be>| 
ing  more  thoroughly  appreciated  on  the  large  far 
The  Eastern  farmer  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  treat 
in  cutting  the  entire  crop  of  corn  and  stacking 
fodder  near  the  buildings  for  the  winter.    Of  cour 
it   is  generally   recognized   that   the  silo   is  one 

the  best  means  of  preserving  thi 
entire  com  plant,  but  where  the] 
type   of    farming   does   not  favorj 
the   use  of   the   silo,  corn  stove 
could   probably   be  handled  in 
better   manner   than   it  is.    Thil 
plan  of  feeding  the  entire  stali 
in  a  pound  or  feed  lot  during  tli 
winter     results     in     considerati 
waste  of  plant  food,   due  to  lb 
fact  that  the  stover  must  rot 
become    partially    decayed   befof 
it  can  be  returned  to  the  land 
manure.     This    suggests   a   mon 
general  use  of  a  cutter  or  shre 
der    for    reducing    the    plant 
more   pieces. 

The   advantage   in    cutting 
stover  is  not  in  making  it  nior 
palatable    or    of    greater    feedl 
value,  but  in  order  that  the  refus 
may  be  distributed  over  the  land! 
before    It    is    allowed    to    decay.^ 
The    old   practice   of   feeding  tM 
corn   stover   in   a   pound   or  (eedj 
lot   and  allowing  it  to  decay 
doubtedly  resulted  in  the  loss 
a  great   deal   of   plant   food. 
ten,  too,  the  manure  is  not  is 
condition  to  haul  on  the  land 
the  spring  and  in  many  cases 
allowed  to   remain   where  it 
in  the  pound   until  late  summi 
or    early    fall.      There    is    Ht* 
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After  talking  with  all  the  gentlemen   mentioned,    cover  crop  early  enough  that  root  growth  may  be     doubt   that  fully  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  tt 


and  many  others  at  the  fairs  and  public  meetings, 
the  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  farmer  who  regrets  his 
investment  in  a  motor  truck.  The  great  fact  in 
every  case  is  that  it  has  saved  time,  thus  enabling 
the  owner  to  get  along  with  less  help  or  take 
advantage  of  marketing  conditions  which  would 
otherwise  be  denied  to  him.  The  cost  of  a  truck 
did  not  seem  to  bother  any  of  the  owners,  because 
the  work  it  did  soon  overcame-  any  fears  they  may 
have   had   about   it   being   a   "dead"    investment. 

Possibly  some  farmers  have  been  wanting  a  motor 
truck  but  hesitated  about  purchasing  when  told  its 
price.  True,  they  are  a  little  higher  now  than  they 
were  even  a  year  ago.  but  they  are  worth* more,  con- 
sidering the  time  they  save  and  the  markets  they 
bring  within  reach  of  the  farm.  If  one  is  still  uncer- 
tain a  little  thought  and  investigation  of  local  /:ondi- 
tlons  will  prove  profitable.  Has  your  community  the 
best  outlet  for  its  products  under  existing  conditions, 
or  is  it  only  waiting  for  some  one  with  a  vision  to 
show  it  the  way  to  better  things?  If  the  output  of 
one  farm  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  motor  truck  busy 
all  its  time — but  it  Is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  busy 
all  the  time  to  make  it  a  profitable  investment — cus- 
tom hauling  in  many  cases  has  been  the  means  of 
enabling  its  full  advantages  to  be  utilized.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  milk  route  offers  one  of  the  easiest 
uses  for  a  motor  truck. 

THO«.  H.  WITTKORN. 


made   which   will   prevent   the   soil    from   excessive 
washing. 

Not  only  does  the  cover  conserve  fertility  and 
prevent  blowing  or  washing  to  some  extent,  but 
furnishes  plant  food  the  coming  year.  Rye  grown 
in  this  manner  takes  up  the  nitrogen  which  is 
afready  available  in  the  fall  together  with  other 
plant  food  elements,  and  this  returned  to  the  soil 
by  plowing  under  in  the  spring  supplies  the  much 
needed  organic  matter. 

It  is  economical  to  use  a  cover  crop  for  another 
reason,  and  that  is  the  feeding  value  that  it  may 
have  in  the  form  of  pasture.  Very  often  in  the 
early  spring  the  regular  pastures  start  quite  slowly, 
or  are  in  poor  condition.  In  such  a  -case  it  is  very 
convenient  to  have  pasture  that  may  be  used  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  spring.  Rye  seeded  as  a 
cover  crop  in  the  fall  will  furnish  very  good  pasture 
during  several  weeks  in  the  early  spring.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  on  the  average  farm  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pasture  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

Kye  is  mentioned  as  a  cover  crop,  because  it  can 
be  seeded  so  late  and  still  make  a  'good  growth. 
After  the  com  is  removed,  the  rye  may  be  broad- 
casted with  very  little  trouble  and  worked  in  with 
a  disk  harrow.  This  is  all  the  soil  preparation 
that  will  be  required  to  make  a  good  growth.  In 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  rye  may  be  seeded  as 


tilizing  value  of  the  manure  is  lost  In  this  manner. 

It  is  becoming  known  that  manure  applied  in 
late  fall  and  winter  as  a  top  dressing  to  wheat 
one  of  the  best  means  of  inducing  a  rapid  growt 
Where  corn  stover  has  been  shredded  or  cut  it  wou 
be    possible   to    distribute    the    manure,    at    least 
portion  of  it,  during  the  late   fall  and  at  inten 
in  the   winter  when  the  ground   will  permit  so, 
to  protect  the  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  prep 
for  seeding  clover  in   the  spring.     One  of  the  in« 
successful  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  recently  stat 
that  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  cut  all  the  str 
that    was    used    for    bedding.      He    found    that 
manure  could  be  distributed  more  easily  and  in 
ter  condition  and,  at  the  same  time,  use  the  mil 
mum  amount  of  straw  for  bedding.     At  present 
stover   is   of   little   value   for   bedding   when   fed 
the   whole   condition.     A   good    bedding   must  ht« 
absorbent   qualities.     If  the   stover  is  shredded 
fore  fed  the  refuse  may  be  used  for  bedding  do* 
animals  with   excellent  results. 

If  the  by-products  of  the  farm  are  to  be  utili* 
to  the  greatest  extent  more  attention  must  h^' 
to  the  use  and  distribution  tt  the  com  stover 
plan  of  shredding  undoubtedly  has  many  advantai 
not  only  In  the  ease  of  handling  for  feed,  hut  a" 
for  the  fact  that  the  manure  produced  in  conn* 
tlon  with  the  refuse  can  be  more  quickly  and  rcadi' 
handled  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
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OCTOBER  15,  1918 

IXXr  K  HERE  in  Philadelphia  are  in  the  grip  of  the 
I  ^  influenza  epidemic  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
pomewhat  uncertain  ae  to  Just  when  we  can  get  this 
iPaper  printed  and  on  its  way  to  you,  but  it  should 
Ireach  you  before  the  subscription  for  the  Ftourth 
jLiberty  Loan  is  closed,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  w411 
come  to  your  hands  in  time  I  want  to  say  Just  three 
|thing8  anent  this  Loan  matUr: 

^'f^t.    Don't  let  anything  you  read  or  hear  fool 
^ou  into  the  belief  that  peace  is  so  near  at  hand 
«t  your  money  Isn't  needed — and  needed  badly — by 
^Qcle  Sam.    To  be  sure  we  and  our  allies  have  met 


Mth 


some  successes  and  perhaps  this  is  "the  begin- 


J'^K  of  the  end";    but  it's   a   long   way   from   the 

^ginning  of  the  end  to  the  actual  flnlsh.    The  Hun 

P*"  ^egun  to  squeal  and  suggest  peace — his  kind  of  a 

p   <e— but  he  isn't  humble  yet  and  his  peace  isn't 

^^  peace.    He  has  got  to  be  licked— kicked  out  of 

_fance,   Belgium    and    Italy   and    then    licked   some 

^'■e  in  his  own  land,  until  he  begs  for  peace — not 

Vj'»  terms,  but  on  ours— UNCONDITIONALLY. 

Second.    We  are  at  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

^naps  Chateau-Thierry  was  the  turning  point  for 

^•^  hoys  at  the  front;  but  this  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

c  largest  loan  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation 

^^  face  of  the  earth— marks  the  turn  for  a« 


here  at  home.  The  world  watches.  If  we  promptly 
and  fully  subscribe  this  loan,  in  spite  of  epidemic  in« 
fluenza  and  other  handicaps,  it  will  show  that  the 
great  American  people  Is  behind  Its  Army  with  every 
ounce  of  Its  power  and  the  Hun  will  be  discouraged 
accordingly,  and  our  boys  encouraged — while.  If  we 
fall,  the  reverse  will  be  true,  (\tllure  to  back  our 
boys  to  the  limit  with  the  money  that  buys  guns, 
ammunition,  food,  clothing  and  the  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  puts  them  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
needed.  Jeopardizes  needlessly  the  lives  of  those 
boys.  In  so  far,  then,  as  we  fall  to  subscribe  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability  we  are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the 
boys  who  fight  for  us  and  depend  on  us  to  do  our 
part. 

Third.  Don't  confuse  giving  and  lending.  We  ought 
to  be  willing  to  give  everything  we  have  for  victory 
and  a  conclusive  peace,  but  we  are  not  asked  to-day 
to  give — we're  simply  asked  to  lend  our  money — to 
invest  it  in  the  safest  security  the  world  can  offer, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  considerably  higher  than  is  or* 
dinarily  consistent  with  such  security.  It's  mighty 
little  to  ask  in  support  of  a  cause  which  means  so 
much  to  us  and  ours — the  cause  of  freedom,  to  es- 
tablish which  our  great  grandfathers  gave  their  all, 
to  maintain  which  our  grandfathers  and  our  fathers 
bled,  and  for  which  our  boys  to-day  are  offering  their 
lives  across  the  sea. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Loan  depends  on  the 
farmers.  We  have  harvested  fair  crops;  we  have 
received  and  are  receiving  exceptional  prices.  We 
have  our  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Can  we 
do  less  than  our  best  to  meet  the  appeal  of  this 
Fourth  Liberty  (Victory)  Loan? 

EDWARD  T.  WALKER. 

More  Pigs  Wanted  to  Help  Win 

OCTOBER  14  to  24  is  the  time  set  apart  for  a 
great  pork  production  drive  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Food  Administration's 
effort  to  make  sure  that  we  will  have  the  5,200,000,000 
pounds  of  meats  and  fats  which  will  be  needed  to 
feed  all  the  hungry  mouths  dependent  upon  us  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1918-1919.  This  large  amount  is 
practically  twice  the  amount  of  meats  and  fats  we 
shipped  last  year.  Pennsylvania's  share  calls  for  an 
increase  of  64,500  hogs  In  the  fall  of  1919,  and  in 
order  to  get  this  amount  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  10,760  more  brood  sows  over  this  winter  than 
were  on  the  farms  last  winter.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  215,000  brood  sows  were 
kept  last  winter)  so  that  one  extra  sow  for  each 
farm  in  the  state,  since  there  are  approximately 
219,000,  would  more  than  double  Pennsylvania's  pork 
supply. 

To  bring  these  conditions  to  the  men  who  raise 
the  pigrs  has  been  left  to  the  farm  bureau  organ- 
izations of  the  State,  working  In  this  Instance  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner.  of  State  College. 
Local  meetings,  newspaper  publicity  and  individual 
visits  are  all  being  used  to  put  the  "pig  campaign" 
over  the  top  in  the  same  way  that  the  increase  of 
wheat  acreage  was  accomplished.  Recent  work  show- 
ing economical  pasturing  methods  and  their  gen- 
eral adoption  throughout  the  SUte  this  year  by  the 
progressive  hog  raisers  in  many  communities  will 
have  a  great  bearing  on  the  ready  adoption  of  the 
increased  production  campaign,  and  the  word  of  the 
Food  Administration  that  It  will  use  its  influence  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  13to-l  ratio,  regarding  the 
market  value  of  corn  in  the  five  great  corn-producing 
States,  leaves  little  room  for  argument  against  the 
profitableness  of  the  campaign.  The  necessity  of  It 
for  a  war-torn  world  is  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion here. 

Hold  Wheat  Until  the  Bin  is  Readv 

BECAUSE  some  farmers  are  having  trouble  to  sell 
their  wheat  right  at  the  present  time  at  the 
guaranteed  government  prices  an  idea  has  become 
prevalent  that  price-fixing  for  wheat  is  a  failure.  The 
whole  cause  of  the  trouble  Is  the  Inability  to  get 
enough  ships  to  move  the  large  stocks  of  wheat  now 
In  the  elevators.  During  the  next  thirty  days  the 
food  administration  assures  us  that  this  condition 
will  be  materially  relieved  and  the  railway  embar- 
goes >ill  be  lifted  so  that  the  internal  movement  of 
wheat  will  become  natural.  The  government  has 
many  times  signified  its  willingness  to  buy  all  the 
wheat  offered  at  the  fixed  price  and  no  one  need  sell 
below  the  market  If  he  will  wait  until  present  condi- 
tions are  relieved. 


After  his  conference  with  the  food  controllers  ot 
the  allied  nations  Mr.  Hoover  Issued  a  statement 
which  showed  among  other  things  that  we  must 
ship  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919.  3,600.000 
more  tons  of  breadstuffs — that  is,  wheat  and  substi« 
tutes  in  terms  of  grain — than  we  did  last  year.  la 
other  words,  we  must  send  abroad  more  than  three 
times  as  much  breadstuffs  as  we  did  during  the  aver* 
age  of  the  three  pre-war  years.  Looking  to  the 
figures  for  feed  grains,  which  are  mostly  army  oats, 
it  is  seen  that  nearly  the  same  ratio  exists — that  is, 
shipments  must  be  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
they  were  before  the  war  started.  From  these  facts 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  wheat  and  all 
other  cereals  will  be  strong  and  no  need  of  alarm 
should  exist  because  all  of  us  cannot  sell  our  stock 
on  hand  immediately. 

Was  the  Weather  Good  or  Bad  ? 

WASN'T  it  Mark  Twain  who  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  a  great  many  people  have  been 
talking  for  a  long  time  about  the  weather,  but  nobody 
has  done  anything?  He  surely  overlooked  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  and  the  work  it  is  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  care  to  accept  Its  free  advice 
concerning  the  greatest  problem  country  people  have. 
Of  course  the  weather  bureau  is  not  always  right, 
but  since  they  admit  that  fact  themselves  we  can 
only  charge  it  against  the  youthful  age  of  this 
science  and  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future. 
The  Ohio  State  Weather  Bureau,  however,  is  now 
asking  for  aid,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  passing 
on  their  appeal. 

They  want  to  know  about  Ohio  weather  conditions 
from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  In  1788  to  1860, 
when  complete  records  were  started.  Old  family 
archives,  private  and  public  libraries,  diaries  and  old 
newspapers  are  thought  to  contain  much  valuable 
meteorological  data,  which,  if  it  can  be  collected 
and  classified,  will  provide  long-desired  scientific  in- 
formation for  botanists,  soil  specialists  and  plant 
pathologists.  Any  one  who  can  give  any  facts  about 
early  Ohio  weather  should  correspond  with  the 
weather  officials  at  Columbus  or  Wooster.  who  assure 
that  full  credit  will  be  given  to  those  rendering  aid. 

No  Longer  "Peace  at  Any  Price" 

THE  much  discussed  and  long  heralded  peace 
offensive  has  finally  been  launched  by  the  Cen< 
tral  Powers.  Before  you  read  this,  no  doubt.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  answer,  now  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
world,  will  have  been  given  and  our  armies,  and 
those  of  our  Allies,  will  be  further  on  their  road  to 
Berlin.  Farmers,  who  are  carrying  a  large  part  of 
the  war's  burden,  will  be  among  the  last  to  accept 
anything  but  a  real  victorious  peace.  How  the  boys 
at  the  front  feel  about  it  can  best  be  told  by  quoting 
an  editorial  from  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  the  ofllclal 
newspaper  published  in  France  by  the  overseas 
forces. 

"Let  the  weak  hearted  who  are  dreaming  of  a 
compromise;  let  the  pacifists  who  are  talking  a 
peace  by  agreement;  let  the  sldeliners  who  have 
had  enough  of  war;  let  the  secretly  inclined  pro- 
Germans  who  think  this  war  should  end  without  a 
decision — let  them  one  and  all  know  once  and  for 
all  that  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  there 
is  no  such  word  as  'Peace'  with  the  Huns  unbeaten. 
The  man  who  talks  of  peace  to-day,  except  through 
victory,  is  a  traitor." 

But  we  cannot  consider  this  an  expression  of  our 
thoughts  unless  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  support 
the  men  who  fight  as  they  talk.  Because  we  in- 
creased our  wheat  acreage  we  should  increase  our 
pork  production,  buy  more  bonds  and  obey  orders. 
Maybe  we  cannot  always  see  the  reason,  but  we 
should  have  the  faith  that  the  big  thing  now  is  to 
win  the  war  and  after  that  task  is  accomplished  we 
will  find  plenty  of  things  to  work  out  as  we  think 
they  should  be  done. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

With  the  price  of  milk  a  much  debated  ques* 
tlon.  Bulletin  No.  118.  from  the  Delaware  Ex« 
periment  Station,  treating  of  "The  Relation  of  Size 
of  Dairy  to  Economy  of  Milk  Production,"  will  be 
especially  appealing.  It  contains  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  87  dairies  in  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
Delaware,  and  has  a  summary  of  what  these  figures 
mean  to  the  industry.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Newark,  Delaware. 
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With 

Concrete 

You  build  once  Only 
of  That! 


fl  Fireproof,  rot- 
proof,  ratproof, 
cycloneproof — no 
painting,  no  expen- 
sive upkeep,  no 
insurance  on  the 
building  —  perma- 
nent 

^  We  must  stop 
waste — waste  of 
money,waste  of  la- 
bor, waste  of  trans- 

portation.  We  can 
do  it  with  concrete. 

The  bulk  of  ma- 
terials required 
can  usually  be  ob- 
tained on  the  farm 

or  near  by.  Home 
labor  can  do  the  work. 

^Granaries,silos, 

fruit  and  vegetable 
storage   cellars, 

comcribs,  milk,  hog 
and  poultry  houses, 
hotbeds,  cisterns,  feed- 
ing and  watering 
troughs  or  tanks, 
barns,  all  kinds  of 
floors  and  pavements 
—  any  necesssary 
building  or  improve- 
ment you  can  think  of 
—is  most  economically 
made  with  concrete, 
for  with  concrete  you 
build  once  only. 

Cold  weather  need 

not  stop  you. 

Write  for  BulUtin  115,  which 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  do 
with  concft§  in  your  spare 
hours  this  fall  and  winter. 

^Portland  Cement 
association 

Offtcca  at 

'Atlanta       Kansaa  City  Pittsburgh 

Chicago       Milwaukee  Salt  Lake  City 

Dalias  Minneapolis  San    Franciaco 

Denver        New  York  Seattle 

Detroit        Parkeraburg  Washington 
Indianapolis 

CONCRETE 

to  R     P  C  R  M  A  HJEJti  C  El 


W5.0. 


irnmorrAng 

OOVUMMINT 
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Fall  Work  in  Orchard  and  Garden 


Cold  Frame  Gardening 

W.  F.  MASHEY. 

There  Is  a  general  failure  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  cold  frames  and 
sashes  in  the  climate  of  Philadelphia 
and  southward  among  the  home  garden 
folks.  Of  course,  the  market  gardeners 
understand  what  can  be  done,  but  the 
amateur  stops  his  garden  with  the  com- 
ing of  frost  or  earlier.  One  of  the  chief 
fall  and  winter  (rops  in  the  frames  is 
lettuce.  Plants  from  seed  sown  in  Sep- 
tember should  now  be  ready  for  setting 
in  the.  frames.  As  I  have  said  before, 
I  use  small  portable  frames,  each  taking 
three  sashes  of  the  8  by  6  feet  size. 
The  advantage  of  these  over  fixed  frames 
is  that  one  can  follow  with  the  same 
crop  by  simply  moving  the  frame  to 
fresh  soil.  A  frame  well  banked  with 
earth  on  the  outside  and  covered  with 
singleglazed  sashes  will  keep  out  frost 
without  cover  of  mats  till  the  mercury 
drops  below  25.  With  double-glazed 
sashes  no  harm  will  be  done  at  a  tem- 
perature outside  of  15,  and  lower  tem- 
peratures can  be  avoided  by  straw  mats 
on  cold  nights. 

The  market  gardeners  generally  use 
the  Big  Boston  lettuce  in  the  frames. 
It  shows  up  big  because  of  Its  great 
bpiead  of  outside  leaves,  while  the  real 
blanched  head  is  no  larger  than  the  head 
of  the  Tennis  Ball  or  the  Belmont, 
which  can  be  planted  closer  In  the 
frame  than  the  Big  Boston.  Hence  they 
are  far  better  for  home  use.  These 
varieties  can  be  set  six  inches  apart 
each  way. 

Of  course,  the  soil  of  the  frames  must 
be  stuffed  with  fine  old  rotten  manure, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  stimulated 
by  nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows. 
For  the  first  use  before  Christmas  I 
use  the  Grand  Rapids  letuce.  This  is 
one  of  the  non-heading  sorts,  but  it 
makes  big  bunches  of  crisp  and  curled 
leaves,  and  when  set  6  by  6  inches  the 
plants  will  crowd  and  blanch  each  other, 
and  to  my  taste  are  much  better  than 
the  head  lettuce.  But  this  lettuce  is 
not  80  well  suited  to  the  later  use  about 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  and  for  win- 
tering over  for  spring  setting.  A  frame 
or  more,  according  to  size  of  family, 
should  be  set  with  the  Tennis  Ball,  -All 
Heart  or  the  Hlttlnger  Belmont.  Let- 
tuce to  be  good  must  be  grown  fast,  and 
hence  the  need  for  heavy  manuring  and 
fertilizing.  The  frame  that  has  grown 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  is  clear  by  the 
first  of  December  can  then  be  used  to 
sow  seed  of  the  Hanson  and  Wonderful 
lettuces  to  make  plants  for  setting  out 
In  the  spring,  these  being  kept  as  near 
dormant  as  practicable  during  the  win- 
ter and  only  protected  by  the  sashes 
when  very  cold  or  snowy. 

Set  the  plants  in  the  frames  early, 
but  do  not  use  the  glass  till  the  nights 
are  frosty,  and  even  then  give  plenty  of 
air  on  bright,  sunny  days.  Kept  too 
close  the  lettuce  will  get  tender  and 
more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  sudden  cold. 
Keep  it  growing  but  not  drawn  up. 


Protecting  Fruit  Trees 
Rabbits  and  field  mice  are  two  of  the 
most  dangerous  rodents  that  orchardlsts 
will  find  it  necessary  to  combat  during 
the  fall  and  winter  season,  according  to 
the  horticulturists  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  Last  winter's  severe  cold 
did  not  destroy  as  many  of  these  rodents 
as  was  generally  expected;  the  loss  due 
to  these  pests,  too,  was  considerably 
higher  than  in  former  years.  Preven- 
tion methods  are  now  being  adopted  in 
many  orchards  of  the  state. 

Keeping    all    the    grass    hoed    from 
eighteen    to    twenty-four    inches    away 


from  young  trees,  leaving  a  barrier  of 
dirt,  is  effective  in  dealing  with  field 
mice.  These  rodents  work  under  grass 
almost  entirely,  but  make  no  passage- 
ways through  exposed  patches.  This 
will  keep  the  field  mice  from  working 
at  the  most  exposed  root  portions  of 
young  trees.  Coal  cinders  may  be  used 
as  a  surrounding  barrier  of  the  tree. 
They  should  cover  all  the  ground  up  to 
an  eighteen-inch  radius  from  the  trunk 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 

A  protector  extending  around  the 
trunk,  made  of  wire  netting  with  a  one- 
fourth-inch  wesh  and  twenty-four  inches 
in  height,  is  effective  in  keeping  rabbits 
from -gnawing  the  bark  of  apple  trees. 
The  protector  should  extend  into  the 
ground  for  several  inches,  and  be  kept 
on  until  the  trees  are  five  years  old. 
Rodents  often  do  much  damage  during 
September,  so  that  protection  provided 
now  may  save  much,  orchardlsts  say. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Pennsylvania 

Attention  to  the  spread  of  San  Jose 
scale  In  the  orchards  In  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  Is 
called  by  Professor  J.  G.  Sanders,  eco- 
nomic zoologist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Sanders  in  a  recent  visit 
through  the  north  and  west  sections 
found  many  orchards  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  scale.  Thousands  of  trees 
on  farms  and  in  orchards  have  been  at- 
tacked. He  says  that  the  farmers  and 
orchardlsts  relying  on  natural  enemies 
and  parasites  to  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale  are  being  deluded  and  that  in  order 
to  save  their  trees  they  must  at  once 
plan  for  a  systematic  program  of  dor- 
mant sprays.  ^ 

Some  Grape  Varieties  Keep  Well 
in  Storage 

By  selecting  varieties  of  grapes  of 
superior  keeping  qualities,  this  fniit 
may  be  kept  In  cellar  storage  sufficiently 
well  to  provide  fresh  table  grapes  for  s 
month  or  six  weeks  after  the  grape 
season  is  past.  The  varieties  best 
adapted  for  storage,  as  found  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  are:  Agawam, 
Diana,  Gaertner,  Hemlto,  lona,  Lindley, 
Salem,  Vergennes,  Wilder  and  Xenia. 

In  selecting  grapes  for  storage,  mature 
fruit  free  ffom  disease  has  been  found 
essential.  Unlike  apples,  grapes  do  not 
improve  in  fiavor  after  picking.  They 
should  be  picked  dry  and  handled  care- 
fully to  avoid  cracking  of  the  fruit. 
Grapes  stored  on  shelves  or  in  trays  in 
shallow  layers  keei^  better  than  by  any 
other  method  of  handling,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments. 

A  temperature  of  40  degrees  P.  has 
proven  almost  ideal  for  keeping  grapes, 
as  the  lower  temperature  of  cold  stor- 
age causes  an  increased  amount  of  shat- 
tering, and  in  some  cases  Injures  the 
flavor.  Moisture  conditions  may  affect 
the  keeping  qualities  of  grapes,  as  too 
dry  an  atmosphere  increases  the  shrivel- 
ing, and  too  much  moisture  tends  to 
encourage  decay.  A  well-ventilated 
cellar  will  provide  suitable  moisture 
conditions. 

Leaves  Make  a  Good  Compost 

When  leaves  are  raked  up  in  the  fall 
they  should  be  dumped  on  the  garden  or, 
better  still,  piled  up  with  a  small 
amount  of  manure.  This  will  form  a 
compost  of  the  richest  kind  after  the 
leaves  have  rotted.  The  compost  is 
spread  thinly  in  the  rows  when  planting 
spring  crops.  Mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  earth,  it  makes  the  best 
potting  soil  for  house  plants  and  for 
use  on  flower  beds,  ii^.^ff* 


Stumps  Prevent  Cultivatioh 

CHAS.  r.   HIOGS 

One   of   the   reasons   why   the  u 
grower  of  California,  Oregon  or  Wi 
ington  produces  a  better  grade  of  fr 
than  the  average  Eastern  grower  ig 
cause  of  the  system  of  cultivation 
employs.    Go  Into  any  of  these  ( omi 
cial  fruit  growers'  orchards  and  you 
find   clean   cultivation,  at  least  dur 
the  spring  and  early  summer  mont 
In   many  of  the   Eastern  orchards 
trees  have  been  planted  on  stump 
and  the  stumps  have  never  been  tal 
out;    consequently   clean   cultivation 
impossible. 

Floyd  M.  Bowman  had  a  twelvMc 
orchard  in  this  locality  which  was 
of    this   character.     Stumps   and  la 
stones,  some  of  them  weighing  as  mne 
as   a  tQn>  were  scattered   all  over 
tract,  and  it  was  Impossible  to  plow  , 
ground.     As  Mr.  Bowman  knew  that 
had  had  experience  in   handling  dj 
mite,   he   employed   me   to   get  rid 
these    stumps    and    rocks.     After  fo 
days'  work  it  did  not  look  like  the  sai 
orchard.     He  is  now  able  to  plow 
ground  with  ease,  and  tells  me  that 
deep    cultivation,   due   to   the   blastl 
and  the  surface  cultivation  with  ploi 
has  gieatly  forwarded  the  growth 
vigor  of  his  trees,  so  much  so,  in  fa 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  the  dynamite  an  expen 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.    He  says  th 
the    Improvement    in    his    orchard 
worth  more  than   the  work  and  ma 
rials  cost  him. 

Virginia. 


Pennsylvania  State  Fruit  Show 

The  largest  display   of  Pennsylvant 
grown  fruit  that  has  ever  been  shown 
expected    for   the   state   farm   produc 
show  which  will  be  held  at  Harrlsbur 
January  21st,  22d,  23d  and  24th,  ui 
the   auspices   of  the   Pennsylvania 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  allied  agrl-| 
cultural  organizations  of  the  state. 

The  premium  list  includes  seventc 
classes,  with  cash  prizes  amounting 
almost  $400.     Arrangements  have 
made  to  take  care  of  all  exhibit  appK 
or  fruits,  which  can  be  shipped  to  H. 
Hershey,     secretary,     BiglervIUe    Coh| 
Storage  Company,  BIglerville,  Pa.    Fnii 
growers   are    urged    at   this   season 
select   their   finest   specimens   and  pre-] 
pare  to  hold  them  for  exhibition.   The 
will    be   displays  of   plates,   boxes 
barreled  apples  and  special  collection 

The    State    Horticultural    Associatio 
has  already   had   100  barrels  of  ap( 
contributed  for  exhibition  which  will 
sold  at  private  sale  during  the  show 
at  private  sale  and  auction  at  the  ck 
of  the  show. 


Fruit.Picking  HinU 

Care  should  be  used  by  pickers 
to  break  off  fruit  buds  for  the  foUowl 
year.     Never  allow   the  orchard  l)OX« 
filled  with  fruit  to  stand  in  the  sun. 

Where  possible,  pick  fruit  during 
coolest  part  of  the  day. 

Picking  at  the  proper  time  is  Just 
Important  as  any  other  part  of  the  wor 

Fruit  picked  too  early  is  usually  ui 
for  food. 

Fruit  picked  too  late  Is  usually 
ripe  for  shipment 

Apples  picked  after  heavy  frost  do 
hold  up  well. 

Rain  on  fruit  that  is  maturing  ioJ^' 
the  keeping  quality. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  pi^^'' 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  so  the 
ketable  qualities  will  not  be  injured 

Proper  packing  is  just  as  ImportJ 
as  proper  sorting,  for  a  good  pe*^''  ^* ' 
seU  the  fruit--Ohio  State  University- 
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Does  Labor  Shortage  Worry  You? 


Mtrfc  X  before  ittb|ect  th«l  Interests  you  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.   I.    DUPONT    DE    NEMOURS    &    CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 

WILMINQTON  37  DELAWARE 
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Farm  Explosives 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Blasting  Supplies 
Hunting     


Trapshooting 


Py-ra-Hn  Toilet  Goods 

Challenge  Collars 

Novelty  Sheeting 


TruckSpecial  Fabrikoid 


Transparent  Sheet^ng^ 
Py-ra-Hn  Rods&Tubes 


Py-ra-lln  Pipe  Bits 


Pj-ra-lin  SpecialtliM 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 
Vitrolac  Varnish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Lightjor  Mills 
Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Bridgeport  woo4  Finitit— 


Auto  Enamel 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Craftsman.  Fabrikoid 


Marine  Sp'l(u.  s.  standard) 


Book  Fjnjsh  Fabrikoid 
Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Is  your  work  held  up  because  there  is  nuich  to 
do  and  httle  to  do  with  ?  Then — why  not  consider 
Farm  Powder.?  Here  is  a  helperthat will  do  the  work 
of  many  men.  A  wilHng  worker — ready  in  an  instant 
to  take  out  stumps,  remove  boulders,  drain  swampy 
places,  dig  trenches  and  postholes  and  do  hundreds  of 
things  that  you  need  to  do. 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Metal  Lacquers 


Anestliesia  Etiter 
Leather  Solutions 


Soluble  Cotton 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dips^^ 

Py-ra-lin  Enamel 


Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Pigment  Bases 


Tar  Distillatet_ 
Bronze  Powder 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

is  a  modern  miracle  worker  that  saves  time,  money  and 
work.  It  is  as  much  of  an  improvement  over  man 
labor  as  the  jnodern  reaper  is  to  the  old  hand  scythe. 
Thousands  of  farmers,  orchardists,  road  buildinjj  en- 
gineers and  contractors  the  country  over  have  found  it 
a  short  cut  to  quicker  and  more  efficient  results. 
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Get  Our  New  Free  Book  "The  Giant  Laborer' 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  uses  for 
Farm  Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have  helped  thousands  of 
farmers  everywhere  to  make  more  money.  Check  Farm  Explosives  in  thecoupon. 
Sign  and  send  in.     Get  your  copy — now. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABUSHEO  1802 
Wilminfton,  Delaware 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  ProducU  Store,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Wilminf^ton,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  *       Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Font  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,N.Y.,  Pyroxylin  &  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway.N.Y.,  Ivoav  Py-ra-lin  &Cleanable Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  8c  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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■IIHEST  niOES  '% 
FOR  TOUR  FURS 

If  yoa  want  tp  s«t  th«  ^hry  mart 
CASH  money  for  your  furs— s«t  In 
to^;  ch  with  ua  at  onc«.  You  will  find 
that  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  the 
hiffhest  prices  every  time.  We  are 
one  of  the  larseet  and  most  reliable 
fur  houses  In  the  country.  Our  82 
years'  square  dealLns  assures  you 
satlsf aotkm  on  svery  shipment. 

FURS 

W«  Charge  No  Commission 

You  are  paid  tor  FULL  VALUE  of  jour 
f  or*— notonaeaDt  dodqetod  for  couuniHioo 
—no  oth«r  deductions  made.  You  sot  lib- 
0ral  grading— top  market  pries  ana  tout 
money  la  aent  aams  day  abTpment  arnVes. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Chargea 

BECKER  BROS.  A  CO.  pay  all  expreai 
and  parcel  poet  charaes— (nia  meana  extra 
money  lo  your  pocliet. 
CDrr  Get  started  riffht— mto  time- 
■  libk  writs  ear  nesreat  bouae  for  our 
MMBB^  reliable  price  Uat.  ahipnlna  tags 
and  market  report— all  abaolutely  FREE. 
Uas  eoapon  or  s  poatal  wiU  do. 

BECKER  BUGS.  A  CO. 
Chicajro  Dept.  33     416N.  Dearbora  St. 
New  York  DepL  33       129  W eat  a 9th  St. 
LNew  Orleana  Dept.  33       200  Decatur  St. 
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TAKE  NO  RISK- USE  COUPON 


Booker  Bros.  Sk  Co. 

Bend  me  year  reliable  Price  List.  Shipping 
Taga  and  Market  Report.  Explain  how  you 
oan  prove  too  pay  bigbcr  prices  witbout  riak 
en  my  part. 

Nimt  .................... 

Address ......... 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDL 

BoraeorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  aklna 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tht-m 
Into  coat*  ( for  in<-n  and  women),  robe*, 
rutra  or  gloves  wbrn  so  ordered.  Veur 
•mt  geeSe  will  eeet  you  leea  than  to  buy 
tbeiu  aJid  he  worth  more 

0«ir  Uluetrated  ealalofl  sriTm  a  lot  of 
tnforinHlion.  It  tfllH  how  to  takf  off 
Mnd  r-are  for  hl(lf«  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freivrht  holh  waya ;  about  eur 
aele  dyeing  preoeaa  on  cow  and  horse 
bide,  calf  and  other  itkina,  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  tropblee  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  cot  out  an- 
otber  we  call  eur  Faehlon  Seek,  wholly 
devoted  to  faehton  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  irarments, 
with  prices  ;  alsofwr  garmewle  rewiedi 

Yoa  oan  have  either  book  by  sending 
Tour  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frlslaa  Fur  Com 
S71  Lycll  Ave,  Roelicotcr, 


GETTHB  MOSTMONEY 
For  Your 

Raw  Furs 

I  Dssd  all  vest  tort  to  All  waiting  or4«rt  sad  will  mt  th* 
hifhsrt  priess  to  ■•(  tham  Cooa.  ikunk,  foi,  opoiaum. 
niink,  aiatkrst.  wulf  sad  all  othari  Pt**  par  rant 
•ddiUoaal  on  all  •bipmrnts  ovar  936  Sand  ihlpmanta 
at    oDoa.        Chackt    sant    lama    day     ihlpmant    srrivaa. 

BEN  CORN,  NEW  YORK.  N.  V! 


Fall  and  Winter  Plowing 


W.  L.  HAISLSY 


There  are  certain  very  rolling  and 
blUy  sollB  of  a  heavy  clay  toxture  on 
which  fall  or  winter  breaking  is  worse 
than  useless.  But  if  given  the  right 
kind  of  soil,  this  sort  of  breaking  pays 
big  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  a  hot, 
dry  season,  such  as  we  often  have  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  fall  and 
winter  breaking  pays  a  big  dividend  as 
against  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  com 
crop  on  the  spring-broken  land.  The 
crop  is  planted  earlier  on  the  fall  plow- 
ing, thus  giving  it  an  advantage  over 
the  drought  and  also  giving  it  a  larger 
root  system  with  which  to  utilize  the 
greater  supply  of  soil  water  stored  from 
the  wanter  rains.  Such  corn  is  char- 
acterized by  a  rich,  vigorous  green  tint 
in  sharp  contrast  to  that  on  the  late 
spring-broken  fields.  The  latter  shrivels 
up  and  yellows  in.  the  hot  sun,  making 
an  almost  total  failure  in  many 
instances. 

The  labor  Item  is  of  some  consequence 
and  may  be  considered  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  the  labor  must  be  hired  it 
will  cost  less  now  than  during  the  rush 
season  next  spring.  The  spring  help 
always  does  come  high,  and  in  many 
instances  we  can  eliminate  this  factor 
by  taking  our  time  and  doing  the  work 
well  this  fall  after  the  crops  are  all 
harvested.  It  is  easier  on  the  team  to 
plow  during  the  cool  days  of  late  fall 
and  early  winter  than  in  the  hot  spring 
sun.  Spring  plowing  must  often  be  done 
a  little  wet  in  order  to  get  the  crop  in 
on  schedule  time,  and  this  trouble  is 
easily  done  away  with  by  this  fore- 
hnded  work. 

Fall  plowing  is  a  bad  investment  on 
land  that  is  hilly  or  rolling  and  thus 
inclined  to  wash.  If  the  land  is  sandy 
and  inclined  to  drift  and  blow  it  is  bet- 
ter to  kep  it  under  a  cover  crop. 

Many  destructive  insect  pests  are  de- 


stroyed by  plowing  at  this  season. 
Heavy  sods,  which  are  llaMe  to  the 
cut-worm  pest,  will  undergo  an  almost 
complete  purging  of  this  trouble  if  al- 
lowed to  lie  exposed  during  our  Northern 
winter.  The  worms  will  not  be  able  to 
crawl  down  and  re-establish  themselves 
if  the  soil  is  broken  after  the  surface 
begins  to  freeze,  as  they  will  have  be- 
come dormant  and  unable  to  move  about. 
Just  before  winter  the  insect  preparee 
a  waterproof  case  or  covering  for  itself 
or  eggs,  and  the  soil  when  broken  up 
destroys  this  and  delivers  the  pest  to 
the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Grasshop- 
pers may  also  be  held  in  check  by  fall- 
breaking  the  sod  fields.  This  work  de- 
stroys the  egg  cases,  and  the  young  hop- 
pers are  done  away  with  before  they 
ever  arrive. 

Our  soil  is  formed  from  minute  rock 
particles,  for  the  most  part,  and  this 
has  ben  formed,  in  turn,  fr^  the  rock 
crust  which  once  covered  most  of  the 
earth.  By  throwing  these  particles  up 
loose  to  the  freezes,  the  soil  undergx>ee 
a  complete  rejuvenation  each  year. 
These  rock  particles  are  subdivided, 
and  the  fertility  locked  up  in  their  com- 
position is  liberated.  Plant  food  will  be 
made  more  available  so  the  spring  plant- 
ing may  make  a  quicker  growth.  The 
physical  condition  of  hard  pan  and 
heavy  clay  will  be  bettered  to  a  marked 
degree,  more  especially  where  a  good 
system  of  drainage  has  been  installed. 
Well-drained  soil  of  any  sort  will  wash 
or  pack  less  when  fall-broken  than  a 
heavy,  undrained  field. 

The  fall  and  winter  breaking  will  be 
tillable  fully  a  week  before  ground  will 
do  to  plow  next  spring.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
lie  unharrowed  till  spring.  This  factor 
alone  makes  for  a  big  saving  in  both 
time  and  labor  during  the  rush  season. 
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Burning  and  Making  Wood  Fuel 

The  coal  shortage  for  next  winter, 
estimated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
about  14,000,000  tons,  makes  it  necessary 
that  wood  should  be  used  to  save  both 
coal  and  transportation.  Country  dis- 
tricts and  small  villages 'are  in  position 
to  greatly  help  coal  conservation  by 
burning  wood.  Farmers  now  use  83,000,- 
000  -cords  of  fuel  wood  annually,  and 
much  more  will  be  used  during  the  war. 

On  the  average,  according  to  the  For- 
est Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  cord  of  wood  is  about 
equal  to  seven-tenths  of  a  ton  of  coal. 
Two  cords  of  soft  wood  are  required  to 
equal  a  ton  of  coal,  but  a  cord  of  wood 
from  a  number  of  well-known  kinds  of 
trees  will  equal  a  ton  of  coal  in  heating 
value,  and  for  three  varieties — Osage 
orange,  live  oak  and  black  locust — a 
cord  has  a  higher  heating  value  than  a 
ton  of  coal.  Most  of  the  oaks  and 
hickories,  as  well  as  WesteVn  yew,  honey 
locust,  blue  gum,  sweet  birch  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  are  the  equivalent  of  nine- 
tenths  of  one  ton  of  coal. 

Wood  can  be  made  into  fuel  much 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  by  machinery 
than  by  hand.  Officials  of  the  Forest 
Service  estimate  that  a  three-man  crew 
will  cut  ten  cords  a  day  with  an  outfit 
consisting  of  a  gasoline  engine  of  6  to 
8  horsepower  and  a  26-inch  saw  with  its 
frame.  If  a  double-action  500-pound 
power  splitter  is  added  to  this  equip- 
ment, a  four-man  crew  will  average 
twelve  to  fifteen  cords  a  day,  sawed  ln\o 
16-inch  stove  lengths  and  split  ready  for 
use.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
cords  a  man  in  a  day,  while  by  hand 
labor  one  to  two  cords  cut  into  4-foot 
lengths  is  the  average. 


Topdressing  the  Meadows 
From  now  until  next  May  manure  may 
be  applied  to  hay  lands  to  advantage. 
It  may  be  put  on  from  storage  or  used 
directly  as  it  is  produced.  The  advan- 
tage of  applying  manure  and  fertilizers 
on  the  hay  land,  especially  new  seeding, 
over  its  application  to  the  grain  crops 
in  the  rotation  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent each  year,  according  to  the  workers 
at  the  state  coUegea  of  agriculture. 

Experiments  at  Cornell  University 
covering  six  years  showed  that  fifteen 
tons  of  manure  to  an  acre,  applied  on 
the  hay  in  five-ton  lots  ahead  of  each 
of  thjs  three  hay  crops,  increased  the 
total  yield  of  all  crops  in  the  rotation 
to  the  value  of  $26.23,  as  compared  with 
$18.90  where  the  s^ame  amount  of  manure 
was  applied  to  the  old  sod  for  com. 
These  figures  are  based  on  pre-war 
prices.  At  the  prices  of  the  first  of 
July  this  year  the  figures  would  be  $48.85 
and  $44.45  respectively. 

It  is  advised  that  the  manure  be 
spread  on  evenly.  A  manure  spreader 
not  only  does  the  work  better,  but  per- 
mits of 'a  thinner  application,  which  is 
a  decided  advantage.  Experiments  in- 
dicate that  six  to  ten  tons  of  manure 
once  in  the  rotation  in  two  applications 
are  more  profitable  than  larger  applica- 
tions: in  other  words,  it  is  better  to 
spread  the  manure  over  more  ground. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 

AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Oar  Winter  stock  1b  now  complete 
Every  auto  has  been  marked  at  a  hiv 
saving:  —  every  oar  Is  In  A-1  conflltlon 
Roadstera,  Touring  Cars,  KunabouU  anu 
Trucks— every  make  known  in  I9l8-i7-ii; 
Models. 

1000  USED  AUTOS  $250  UP 

No  matter  what  oar  you  want  we  huve 
It,  and  rlgbt  now  can  save  you  S8}i  per 
cent,  and  get  Immediate  delivery. 

WRITE  FOR  AUTO  CATALOG 

No.  119.    IT'S  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  Information  for  tb« 
man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who 
really  wants  to  save  money.  ., 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  AUTO  DEALERS 
203    N.    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  inter 
eeting  book  doecribing  the  numerouit 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  eoi- 
perlonce  has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  w«ll 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruines, 
sprains,  etc.  The  book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  ProdMcors, 
26  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. — Adv. 


R.K.Tires  for  Hard  Work 

You  can't  give  an  R.  K.  Tire  too  much  —  for  the 
harder  the  work  the  easier  itdoea  It.  Double  tread, 
double  chain  stitched,  gimrantee<l  for  100  per  cent 
service— yet  a  price  oavluK  that  gives  you  two  tires 
at  thecost  of  onel 

The  following  are  the  littlt  prlogs  of 
our  guaranteed  Urea: 


Sizes  Price 

80x3    17,00 

80x3)i 8.60 

32x3H 9.00 

38x4    11.50 

34X4     12.0« 


8izM  Prlc« 

36x4    I12&0 

S4x4H 13.61) 

Kxiji 14  00 

36x43i  H  60 

37x4X 15.0U 


We  will  retread  your  old  tlren  by  our 
improved  proceas  and  guarantee  tbam 
at  the  following  prices: 


Sizes  Price 

3ux3    15.50 

80xS)< 6.80 

nxia 7.80 

33x4     9.00 

34x4     9.00 


Rlt«  Price 

36x4    11000 

34x4H 1060 

38x4H 11.00 

86x43< 11.00 

37x4X 11.60 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Noa^Skid  Tlr« 


R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  SU  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Send  for  deieriptiv*  bOokM  mnd  price  hit. 


SMOOTH,  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 


Id  5-lb.  Lota  or  Over 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

Bean  or  Ground 


C. 

lb. 


UnrU  S«ni  w»nU  product*  moved  ■■  uiott  dirrri 
lm<  to  ('<'Dsuiiicr.  Save  nredlaai  exi>«ti««  and  UU.r 
Satlrfaotlon  ruaranteMd  or  money  bock 

^  I.HS    UfX    KKF.e  300  MILKS.  10  Lli»    DEI-    KREI.  I  0«)  Mil  K" 

ClUlcs  Collcc  C«..  tSS-n»  Watklnf  Ion  St.,  New  York 


140  Acret  $3500,  Including 
13  Cowt,  Other  Stock, 

Ball,  bone,  poultry,  mowing  macbioe,  bone  rakt. 
train  drtU,  plows,  culUvator,  harrow,  wacons.loug  l>M 
tools.  40  cords  flttsd  stove  wood,  60  bu  potaiocs,  12&  bo. 
oata,  M  b«,  apples,  SO  tons  bav  etc.  Hravv  clovrr  aod 
general  crops  tbrive  on  tbls  farm,  on  good  road,  nitll. 
telepheiM,  2H  oallea  town,  blgb  achool,  cburcbt, 
erSMBsrjr,  76  aovs  machine- worked  loam  tillagt,  ** 
•erw  sprlBg-watend  pasture,  plenty  wood,  timber, 
tntt,  S-room  boose,  ruonlDc  wnter.  big  basement  bars, 
another  62-ft.  bam  with  42-ft.  ell.  poultry  houM,  (tc- 
To  settle  quickly  tverytbing  goea  Cor  ttMO,  onlv  flM 
cash  needed.  Details  page  34.  Htrout'e  New  Fall  !•'■ 
Oat*IO(ue  of  tbls  aad  other  bargalue,  many  witli  fn<ct. 
tools,  crops  for  comfortable  winter;  copy  f r*e. 
£.  A.  8TROUT  FARM  AOENCY,  Dept.  18H). 
Land  Title  fildg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Q«i  a'WITTE" 

Faed  Grinding 


All  sizes,  SUtionarr  sr  Port- 
able. 8  to  80  HP.  Caih, 
Payments  or  No  Muoey 
Down,  as  arranged  for. 

Burn  KEROSeME  i^iS^-oi^^ 

than  half  to  opcrat«->Bay  Directyroa  l^etory. 
■ayM«1S«o9a00.  Greatest  of  aOenifaabooki, 
-and  lateat  aogins  prteas,  rilKK.  Wrlta  today. 
m'Ji'  ^l***f  ^roa.,  WITTS  BNOINK  WORKS. 
SS4a  Oakland  Avanuo,  -<>  Rsnsaa  City.  Wo. 
»94t  BNipIrs  •nUdlnc  PlttsfewffsH.  Pa. 


Full  Nest  Poultry  Tonic 

la  sold  under  an  Iron  clad  guarantee  that  it  wi"  '"' 

cre«»«e  your  profits  or  your  money  back.  Clrrular  Mt* 

D.  W«  ClOODI^INe,  Slrlia«l4i.  Pa. 

POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

wanted.  Have  demand  for  unllmiirfl  gnantlt  »-  •' 
market  prices.  Also  Hay,  Poultry  and  all  i'r<  '  ''*■ 
OIBB8  *  BUG..  3SS  N.  Front  St..  Pltllad«-li>l>>«' 

White  Rats 

nigheet  prices  paid  for  pnre  white  ram  iu  any  <|ii»i  t  ^7- 
Tlic  Wtstar  laatltato,  Pblladclpbl*,  P*' 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver 
Users    you    "saw    it   la    1^   PracUesl 


Small  Furs  Bring  Big  Money 


OEOROB  J.  THIESSBN 


The  fur  harvest  is  almost  ready  to  be 
!  oaped.  This  season  should  prove  ay>re 
i>rofltable  than  any  in  the  past.  Ani- 
mals are  very  numerous  in  country  com- 
munities, according  to  reports  from  all 
over  America.  And  prices  will  be  so 
liigh  that  even  the  beginner  with  but  a 
low  hours  a  day  at  his  disposal  is  bound 
to  make  good  money  on  the  line. 

Manufacturers  have  used  up  practi- 
cally all  of  the  old  catch.  They  must 
liave  furs  to  satisfy  their  customers. 
I'ashion  has  said  that  they  shall  )>e 
worn,  but  the  problem  is  to  get  enough. 
Dealers  recognize  the  condition  and  are 
making  efforts  greater  than  usual  to  at- 
tract shipments.  Generally  speaking, 
all  kinds  of  pelts  are  in_good  demand. 
lo  illustrate  how  badly  fur  is  needed, 
we  have  but  to  point  .to  the  prices  offered 
lor  the  best  grade  muskrats.  At  recent 
sales  they  Jirought  something  like  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter  each,  and  at 
sales  to  follow  it  is  firmly  believed  that 
more  will  be  paid. 

These  conditions  work  to  the  benefit 
111  the  young  trapper.  He  should  not 
tail  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The 
money  earned  can  be  used  for  helping 
win  the  war,  either  applied  upon  Liberty 
Bonds  or  else  employe^^for  purchasing 
Thrift  Stamps. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  select  one's 
grounds  early. ,  So  far  as  it  is  possible, 
arrange  the  sets  near  home.  There  is 
a  feeling  among  beginners  that  better 
r*  suits  can  be  had  farther  away,  but 
this  is  not  true,  as  a  rule.  When  lines 
are  run  so  that  they  are  inconvenient 
to  look  after  properly,  they  are  liable 
to  be  neglected.  When  this  occurs  the 
owner  generally  finds  his  work  unproflt- 

al)le. 

Miany  times  a  horse,  bicycle  or  other 


conveyance  can  be  used,  and  in  this 
case  distance  is  not  so  important.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  most  pelt  hunters  have  to  walk. 

The  selection  of  a  trappings  ground 
early  does  not  mean  that  sets  should  be 
made  before  furs  are  of  good  quality. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  animals  are 
active,  and  later  some  of  them  hole  up 
and  do  not  travel  about  much.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  longer  one 
waits,  the  harder  It  will  be  for  him  to 
discover  tracks  and  dens. 

Some  skins  prime  sooner  than  others. 
The  skunk  and  civet  cat  are  first  fol- 
lowed by  the  raccoon,  mink,  opossum, 
weasel  &nd  muskrat.  The  last  named 
is  not  at  its  best  until  late  winter  and 
spring.  Yet  most  of  the  hides  are  cap- 
tured early.  When  ice  forms  over  the 
streams  the  animals  do  not  move  freely. 
Outside  of  the  muskrat,  traps  should  be 
arranged  so  far  as  possible  to  take  each 
species  when  it  is  known  to  produce 
good  fur.  In  connection  with  this  do 
not  forget  that  animals  which  prime 
early  commence  to  deteriorate  soonest 
in  spring.  Sets  ought  be  pulled  up  when 
signs  are  first  noticed. 

Dealers    will    mail    their    quotations 
shortly.     But  do  not  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the   highest  prices  offered 
are  for  pelts  which  can  be  taken  at  about 
the  time  the  lists  are  received.    Remem- 
ber that  the  majority  of  October  catohes 
in  most  places  grade  as  threes  and  fours. 
Note  their  values  as  compared  with  the! 
prime.      Comparatively    they    are    very  i 
low.    Last,  but  not  least,  it  requires  Just' 
as  mucii  time  and  labor  to  handle  in- ! 
ferior   skins   as   good   ones.      But   little 
thought  is  necessary  to  see  that  early 
trapping  does  not  pay  at  all. 

Ohio. 


What's  a  Storage  Egg 

A  construction  has  been  maae  by  the 
I  cod  Administration  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  just  what  constitutes  a  cold 
storage  egg. 

The  rule  Is:  An  egg  held  In  a  cold 
storage  house  at  a  temperature  of  45  de- 
grees or  lower  for  a  period  of  30  days 
or  more. 

Recently  some  dealers  and  storers  of 
eggs  have  been  holding  slightly  above 
this  and  then  turning  out  the  eggs  as 
another  class  and  not  labeling  them 
"ttorage." 

The  Food  Administration  has  ruled 
tliat  the  temperature  is  not  the  material 
point,  but  the  time  of  holding  is  the 
deciding  factor. 


Pullets  Versus  Hens 
Very  often  poultry  keepers  are  unde- 
cided, especially  with  the  present  high 
price  of  feeds,  as  to  whether  they  should 
dispose  of  their  old  hens  and  give  the 
preference  to  pullets.  Without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  holding  down 
IhM  average  production  per  hen  in  New 
J<'i  sey  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  many  farm  flocks  consists  of  two, 
three  and  four-year-old  hens. 

According  to  the.  poultry  department 
or  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
a  flock  of  hens  will  lay  from  15  to  20 
Percent  more  eggs  In  their  pullet  year 
tiian  they  will  as  yearlings;  and  th^y 
^ill  usually  lay  from  10  to  15  percent 
hiore  as  yearlings  than  as  two-year-olds; 
And  the  production  of  twp^  three  and 
four-year-old  hens  continues  to  decrease 
''»  this  proportion  as  the  hens  grow 
older.  It  is  the  exceptional 'hen  that  lays 
i^ore  in  her  yearling  than  in  her  pull«l 
>'^sr.  and  the  flock  average  will  run  the 
other  way. 
Not  0Bl7   do  pallets  Uy   more   eggs 


than  the  older  hens,  but  they  lay  some 
eggs  in  the  winter  months,  at  times 
when  they  are  high  priced  and  scarce. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  portion  of 
the  flocks  as  yearlings,  as  they  are  better 
to  breed  from  than  pullets.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  pullet  year  production  the 
culls  are  taken  out  of  the  flock,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  birds  which  are  left  as 
yearlings  should  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  average  production  for  year- 
lings, or  almost  as  good  as  the  average 
production  for  pullets. 

It  must  be  considered  that  the  returns 
realized  from  selling  a  pullet  after  her 
year's  production  are  not  so  great  as  the 
cost  of  rearing  her.  Especially  Is  this 
true  of  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  the 
Leghorns.  But  the  loss  here  Is  not  so 
great  as  to  warrant  a  man's  holding  the 
birds  over  In  any  large  proportion. 


Passing  Poultry  Thoughts 
Feed  the  growing  pullets  well  and 
keep  them  coming.  It  pays.  The  sooner 
we  can  get  them  developed  and  laying, 
the  sooner  an  income  from  them  is 
realized.  The  earlier  they  start  to  lay, 
the  more  high-priced  eggs  they  will  lay, 
and  they  will  also  lay  many  more  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Plan  to  keep  all  thrifty  pullets  and 
vigorous,  healthy  year-old  hens  for  egg 
production  this  winter  and  next  year. 
Sell  all  hens  two'  years  old  or  over  as 
they  stop  laying  and  start  moulting.  Do 
not  sell  before  moulting  starts. 

Clean  poultry  houses  often,  once  or 
twice  weekly.  Daily  is  better.  Begin 
now. 

.Disinfect  with  a  2  percent  solution  of 
one  of  the  coal  tar  dlslnfeotants  to  kill 
germs.    Begin  now. 


Unarmed  Arms  of  the^  Service 


Men  trom  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the 
line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war. 
The  soldier's  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is 
of  supreme  importance  and 
the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  soldier 
in  good  spirits. 

Tliis  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signzil  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly  developed  in  this  war 


than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  fighting  men 
are  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  un- 
armed workers  go  about  their 
duties  under  shell  fire  as 
coolly  and  as  self-forgetfully 
as  the  telephone  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  who  are  fre- 
quently their  neighbors,  and 
who  keep  intact,  often  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indispen- 
sable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  un* 
armed  heroes  to  the  utmost, 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  and 
our  unbreakable  morale. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPANy 

And  associatco  companies 
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BENJAMIN  DORMAN 
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Ni:W      YOUK.        CITY 
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Raw  Furs 


New  Yoric  it  now 
Thb  Wosld's  Fu«  Cbntes 

New  Tork,  tha  ereataat  eitjr  ia  tha  wortd,  la 

the  emter  of  the  World'*  Fur  boainaaa.  Ho 

matter  whara  yoa  ship  foor  Raw  Pon,  they 

OMiat  avcntoally  coom  to  New  York. 

Wa  ara  the  Paateat  Growing  Raw  Fur  Houae 

in  New  York  baeauaa  wa  always  pay  tha 

bighaaC  aarfcat  price*. 

Stndf^  awr  IjnUat  Priet  Liat.     tta  frm. 


David  Blustein  frBit) 

[E!]WV^t27  StNcu\oik 
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Legumes  Prove  Profitable 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL  '       " 

W«  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  |1.U0  for  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience PooT.  Ail  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
winest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  issue. 

'»  — 


Topic  No.  1254,  November  1. — What  about 
the  care  of  farm  machinery  during  the 
winter?  Win  it  pay  to  paint  It,  and  If  so, 
what  shall  we  use?  Where  shall  we  store 
It?  Tell  08  any  way  you  have  for  pro- 
longing the  usefulness  of  farm  equipment. 

Topic   No.    1255,    November   15. — What   crop 

has  paid  you  the  best,  all  things  considered, 

.this  season?     Tell  us  as  much  as  you  can 

in   300   words   regarding   it.      Will   you   try 

the  same  thing  again  next  year? 

Topic  No.  1256,  Decembku  1. — The  present 
sugar  shortage  has  created  an  interest  in 
honey  bees.  What  experience  have  you 
bad  with  them?  What  advice  have  you  to 
offer    a     beginner?      Are     they    prolltable? 

How   do   you   aell   the  honey? 

G.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — No!  Le- 
gumes do  not  receive  sufficient  attention 
in  the  East.  When  successfully  grown 
we  believe  that,  with  additions  of  acid 
phosphate,  potash,  when  reasonably  at- 
tainable, and  lime,  animal  manures  are 
not  necessary.  As  every  legume  is  sub- 
ject to  failure,  one  should  not  depend  too 
much  on  a  single  variety.  We  grow 
mostly  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and  vetch 
with  rye.  Until  recently  we*  "pinned 
our  faith"  to  Crimson  clover,  but  in  this 
section  it  has  been  so  disappointing  of 
late  years  that  we  have  abandoned  it. 
True,  on  soil  already  rich  it  may  grow 
luxuriantly,  but,  'tis  said,  "legumes  are 
lazy,  and  will  not  manufacture  their 
own  nitrogen  if  they  can  find  it  in  the 
soil";  hence,  as  we  grow  legumes  for 
nitrogen,  we  prefer  those  more  reliable. 
Alftalfa  and  red-top  clovers  are  exacting, 
requiring  fertile  soil,  well  drained  and 
neutral  on  alkaline,  with  inoculation. 
Alftike  will  grow  on  wet,  acid  soil.  Soy 
beans  and  vetch  do  not  seem  particular 
as  to  acidity.  Soys  prefer  clay  or  clay 
loams;  cowpeas,  sand  or  sandy  loam. 
Side  by  side,  now,  we  have  the  latter 
growing  in  clay  and  but  a  quarter  as 
rank  as  the  former.  These  are  Illustra- 
tions how  one  should  discriminate  in 
his  croppings. 

W«  usually  inoculate  all  our  legume 
seed,  either  with  about  300  pounds  of 
soil  from  a  former  field,  oe  else  with 
liquid  cultures.  Soy  beans  and  cowpeas 
we  sow  in  early  to  mid-June,  broadcast 
if  for  hay,  and  on  clean  ground;  in  rows 
2  feet  (or  18  inches)  if  for  seed,  or  on 
weedy  land,  having  broadcasted  200 
pounds  of  16  percent  acid  phosphate, 
and  cultivate  (those  In  rows)  three  or 
four  times  If  possible.  If  for  hay,  we 
cut  when  some  pods  are  ripe;  for  seed, 
when  nearly  all  are  ripe.  On  very  poor 
land  we  plow  all  under  while  green. 

This  season  we  had  rye  and  vetch  to 
turn  under  In  the  spring,  following  with 
corn.  Had  seed  not  been  so  high  we 
would  have  sown  cowpeas  at  last  culti- 
vation. As  It  Is  we  shall  again  sow  rye 
and  vetch — of  the  former  %  bushel,  of 
the  latter  about  12  pounds.  This  should 
be  sown  In  September,  but  until  Novem- 
ber will  do  quite  well.  Our  cowpeas 
we  shall  harvest  for  seed,  then  sow  the 
rye-and-vetch  mixture.  The  ideal  way 
to  restore  worn-out  or  barren,  sandy 
land  nere,  at  least,  seems  to  be:  Cow- 
peas (Inoculated),  acid  phosphate,  etc., 
plowed  under,  followed  with  rye  and 
vetch.  Rye  supports  the  vetch,  takes  up 
the  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  cowpeas, 
and  adds  much  humus,  but  It  must  be 
turned  under  ere  the  heads  are  much 
In  evidence,  else  It  will  decay  slowly 
and,  in  a  dry  season,  act  as  an  Insulator 
to  moisture,  preventing  its  reaching  the 
surface. 

For  the  peach  orchard  nothing  equals 
cowpeas  plowed  under  the  following 
spring.  As  the  crops  of  soys  and  peas 
have  not  yet  matured,  we  cannot  give 
exact  results;  moreover,  the  season  has 
not  been  favorable  for  growth  of  vine, 
yet  ours  are  promising  a  fair  yield  of 
seed.  Again,  we  never  have  sold  our 
product,  but  always  either  returned  di- 
rectly to  the  soil,  or  else  sowed  the  seed 
and  fed  the  roughage,  returning  all 
eventually  to  the  land  "as  steps  In  the 
eBtabllshment  of  a  permanent  agricul- 
ture." 

W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — Our  ex- 
perience with  cowpeas  and  clovers  dates 
back  to  the  90's.  In  1896  the  writer 
purchased  a  farm  In  east  Kentucky  that 
was  considered  absolutely  worthless  for 
farming.  The  neighbors  figured  that  we 
would   starve   "off  of   It"   In   two   years. 


ting  brush  and  filling  ditches.  The  first 
of  August  I  sowed  26  acres  to  Crimson 
clover,  16  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
I  sowed  five  tons  of  ground  limestone 
on  this  clover  crop  to  sweeten  the  soil. 
Early  the  next  June  I  ttfrned  the  crop 
of  green  clover  under  and  sowed  it  down 
to  Whipporwill  peas.  This  crop  was 
turned  under,  and  Flilcaster  wheat  sown, 
75  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Meanwhile  I  had  cleared  up  old  fallow 
fields  and  put  30  acres  down  to  Red 
clover,  also  15  acres  of  cowpeas,  known 
locally  as  the  poor  man's  peas. 

The  wheat  yielded  26  bushels  to  the 
acre,  where  the  neighbors  advised  me 
it  would  not  grow  high  enough  to  reap, 
and  If  it  did  they  said  8  bushels  would 
be  a  fairly  good  average.  I  lived  upon 
this  farm  for  twelve  years,  and  made 
money  each  year,  and  when  I  left  it, 
this  farm  was  considered  the  best  paying 
farm  in  the  county.  ^ 

I  never  used  a  pound' of  commercial 
fertilizer  after  I  got  started ;  I  depended 
upon  cowpeas  and  clover.  If  every 
farmer  in  the  country  could  understand 
how  important  it  is  to  use  the  legumes 
for  the  redemption  of  their  worn-out 
soils,  it  would  mean  billions  of  dollars 
for  them  and  a  vastly  more  prosperous 
nation. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Le- 
gumes are  not  recelvkig  the  attention 
they  should  In  Eastern  farming.  While 
many  farmers  are  being  educated  to  the 
yalue  of  legumes,  too  many  are  still  in 
doubt.  For  years  we  have  grown  legume 
crops,  such  as  clovers,  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  etc.  In  fact,  we  scarcely  quit 
for  the  winter  In  this  climate,  which  Is 
pretty  cold.  Wherever  we  can  squeeze 
in  a  crop  of  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  In  a 
growing  crop,  we  do  so.  We  frequently 
sow  beans  or  peas  in  our  com  the  last 
cultivation,  which  Is  sometimes  hogged 
down  or  the  corn  cut  and  beans  or  peas 
disked  down  and  seeded  to  wheat.  In 
either  Instance  It  pays  handsomely. 

While  we  have  grown  a  great  many 
peas  and  beans  this  season,  we  have 
grown  more  clover  than  any  other  nitro- 
gen gatherer.  Our  clover  was  sowed 
last  spring  on  our  wheat  land.  We  have 
had  an  unusually  good  season,  and  our 
clover  has  never  looked  better.  This 
clover  Is  now  almost  knee  high  and  per- 
fectly even  all  over  the  fields.  Every 
hour  of  every  day,  whether  rain,  shine, 
cold,  windy  or  fair,  this  clover  Is  con- 
ducting dollars  into  our  soil  just  as  a 
lightning  rod  conducts  electricity  Into 
the  ground  from  the  clouds.  At  night 
time,  too,  it  works  just  as  persistently, 
dragging  down  fertility  little  by  little 
and  storing  It  away  for  future  crops. 
We  find  these  legume  crops  by  far  our 
cheapest  form  of  fertilizer,  and  had  we 
known  their  value  years  ago  as  we  know 
it  today,  we  would  now  have  far  more 
of  the  worldly  goods  than  we  possess. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  nitrogen 
when  he  can  grow  It,  and  every  farmer 
can  grow  It  in 'legume  crops  if  he  will 
only  make  conditions  right  for  its 
growth. 


planted  to  corn,  a  rain  giving  me  a  wet- 
ting just  as  I  finished. 

It  Is  about  as  fine  a  crop  of  corn  as 
there  is  to  be  seen  here  this  year.  Just 
how  many  bushels  of  ear  com  I  will  get 
I  cannot  tell  until  harvested.  About 
600  pounds  \y^  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8  per. 
cent  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  was  used,  i 
It  was  put  In  the  row  with  the  corn  at 
time  of  planting,  which  was  drilled. 
Thorough  cultivation  was  given. 

L.  H.  H.,  Weedsport,  N.  "YS — The 
legumes,  with  the  exception  of  alfalfa, 
are  not  receiving  the  attention  they 
should,  when  one  considers  their  value 
as  soil  builders.  Red  and  Alslke  clover 
are  commonly  mixed  with  timothy,  but 
the  meadows  are  left  down  so  long  the 
clover  runs  out  and  the  benefit  is  lost. 
On  my  own  farm  I  have  a  four-year 
rotation,  cutting  the  clover  one  year, 
then  plowing  under  for  corn.  I  can  see 
the  land  grows  richer  and  produces  bet- 
ter crops  every  time  the  clover  Is  plowed 
under.  The  clover  adds  a  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil,  which 
benefits  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  clover  Is  sown  in  the  wheat  In 
the  spring  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder, 
sowing  8  quarts  per  acre.  I  watch  for 
a  good  frosty  morning  the  latter  part 
of  March  when  the  ground  Is  cracked 
open.  This  lets  the  seed  fall  in  the 
cracks,  and  when  it  thaws,  the  ground 
will  cover  the  seed.  I  have  always  se- 
cured a  splendid  stand  In  this  way. 

I  have  secured  a  splendid  stand  of 
alfalfa  in  the  same  way.  My  clover 
thio  year  made  two  good  cuttings,  and 
will  make  a  good  growth  to  turn  under 
next  spring.  I  value  the  hay  at  $35  to 
$40  an  acre  at  present  prices,  but  be- 
lieve the  greatest  value  is  derived  from 
the  fertilizer,  as  the  effect  lasts  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  also  cuts  fertilizer  bills, 
as  acid  phosphate  will  produce  good 
crops  of  oats  and  wheat. 


Clean  Seeds-Big  Crops 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  A  RACINE   FAN 

N«.  1-CaMcity  «0  to  90  bushels  .  .  $40.00 
No.  2— Capacity  100  to  125  buBli«ls  .  .  150.00 

Labor  Is  scarce  and  high.    Tell  ua  your 
■'^      ne^ds.     We  can  help  you. 

A»k  your  dmaUr  for  Rawtingt  goodt 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pro-Germans  probably  think  tjie  war 
savings  campaign  a  foolish  one. 


Ptsrfect  hearing  Is  now  being  re* 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf  • 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  CaUrriiia  Deaf* 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums.  Roaring  and 
Hissing  ,  Sounds,  Perforated, 
wholly  <ir  Partially  Destroyed 
DrumStDischdrge  from  Ears.  et& 

*^I^S0B  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Littlt  Wirtttu  Phone$  fi>r  tht  Eon**  require  no 
BMiicine  but  effectively  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
lef ective  in  the  naturalear  drums.  •They  are  simple 
leyices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  Into  the  ears 
xhere  they  are  iavisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
JSl^^l^  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS,  giving  yott  full  particulars  and  tcstimoniali. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
Iftl  Inter-Sonthern  BIdjc..    LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

SaI(K  Agent 

fi  vmn  eooatr .  Thf  poMDoala  worth  tlOO^ 


■  arareoaatr-Tba  poMOOBIaworuinoo  7 

■  ■Math  to  oD«»fWetod..  IflnaspftMoMd 
w«  tnila  roa.    WHteoa,  th*  WrcMt  mn'a  < 

Boo.  Nevolty  Oirttory  cSseTkr 


J.  F.  F.,  Ottsville,  Pa.— I  know  the 
farmers'  commercial  feed  bills  would  be 
less  If  they  raised  more  clover,  and  the 
stock  would  be  just  as  healthy,  if  not 
healthier.  In  the  spring  of  1917  I  sowed 
medium  Red  clover  with  oats  on  about 
two  acres  for  a  green  manure  crop.  -  A 
flne  stand  was  obtained,  so  much  so  that 
I  feared  to  allow  It  to  remain  on  the 
ground  for  the  winter.  I  turned  In  s^ven 
cows  about  one  hour  to  one  and  one-half 
hours  daily  for  probably  four  weeks.  I 
intended  during  the  winter  to  spread 
stable  manure  on  It,  but  the  closed  win- 
ter prevented  me,  it  being  some  distance 
away  from  the  bam.  Spring  came  In 
with  a  rush  and  also  a  big  lot  of  work, 
also  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  So 
nothing  was  done  with  this  field.  I  still 
Intended  plowing  under  the  clover  for 
corn.  I  needed  the  clover  for  feed,  so 
I  left  It  until  about  two-thirds  of  it  was 
In  blossom.  I  cut  It  and  made  about 
three  tons  of  cured  hay.  Before  the  last 
load  of  hay  had  been  removed,  but  ivhlle 
.  ,    ,     ,,,^  .  removing  It,   I   started   the  plow.     This 

It  consisted  of  190  acres:  1.50  acres  were    was  4  P.  M.  on  Thursday.  June  20th     By 


worn   and   badly   rent   with   ditches.     I 
went  to  work  with  three  hired  men,  cut- 


Friday  evening,  June  2l8t,  It  had  been 
plowed,  rolled  twice,  harrowed  twice  and 


It's  the  long  wear,  the 
comfort  and  the  popu- 
lar price  that  make 
Hanes  the  Nation's 
greatest  winter 
underwear. 


GUARANTEE 

IVo  iumTmnt9»  Han»» 
Und»rvtr9ar  absolutmty— 
mvmry  thnmd,  atitch  mnd 
button.  Wo  iumrantoo  to 
rotvrn  your  monmy  or  Mirm 
ytma  now  garment  if  iuty 
m»am  broaka. 


XJANBS  quality,  worlimanship  and  comfort-fit  in  Heavy  Winter  Weight 
^  -^  Shirts  and  Drawers  and  in  Union  Suits  give  unusual  underwear  value 
at  a  popular  price!    Read  thess  wear  and  comfort  features  closely: 

Guaranteed  unbreakable  seams;  tailored  collarette  tbat  snugs  up  to 
the  neck,  preventing  gaps;  shape^olding  elastic  shoulders  that  "give 
and  taJce**;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay!     Evmry  dmairablm  fmaturmt 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Hsavy  Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers, 
the  Nation's  standard  at  popular  prices.  Note  the  snug-fitting,  three« 
button,  staunch  sateen  waistband.  Hanes  Union  Suits  are  also  unusual 
in  value,  fit  and  comfort     TAe  o/bsed  crotch  utmym  closed. 

Hanes  for  the  boysi  Hanet  Winter  Weight  Union  Suits  for  bojs  are 
the  very  limit  of  value — material,  workmanship,  warmth  I  They  ere  the 
men's  suits  in  boys'  sizes.  Such  vmlum  hma  never  bmfore  been  put  into  a 
boj'e  union  mutt  I   You  11  realize  that  as  quick  as  you  .see  one  I 


TkltUbdoa 
atmrj  s»rm«Bt 


Bar  n«B* 
wlthMt  It 


If  your  dealer  does  not  haye  Hanes,  write  us  at  once. 
P.  H.  Hanttt  Knitting  Co.,  Wintton-Sdeni,  N.  C 

New  York  Office.  366  Broedwey 

Warntna  to  the  Tradm—Any  iarmant^&arod  aa  Hanaa 
ia   a    aubatitutm   uniese   U  baara  the   "Hanea"   labat. 
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Written  espeelallr  for  tttis  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorce. 
fsander  of  the  P.  L  O.  Club  in  The  Prsctieal  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Of  course  you  are  not  a  horse,  and 
cannot  appreciate  the  good  night's  sleep 
which  Jfrank  had  during  his  first  night 
on  the  farm.  You  do  know  that  horses 
don't  sleep  very  much,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  they  sometimes  sleep  when  standing 
up,  but  that  was  not  the  way  Frank 
did.  No,  indeed!  The  good  smell  fron^ 
fresh  hay  had  not  yet  completely  left  the 
barn,  and  the  cfean,  bright  straw  had 
only  80  recently  come  from  the  field  and 
gone  through  the  thresher,  that  things 
in  his  stall  seemed  Just  like  they  do  to 
you  when  you  go  to  bed  with  brand 
clean  sheets  and  the  roses  are  blooming 
just  outside  the  window.  And  wasn't  it 
quiet,  thought  Frank  to  himself.  In  the 
city  he  was  used  to  trolley  cars,  auto- 
mobile horns,  stray  cats,  and  at  times 
the  fire  engines,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  maybe  Just  when  he  had  gotten 
to  sleep;  but  on  the  farm  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  him — ^not  eTep  the 
other  horses.  The  three  farm  horse9 
and  Polly's  pony  were  out  In  the  meadow 
all  night,  because  they  were  used  to  it. 
Frank  told  Laddie  the  next  morning  he 
never  would  have  wakened  If  Silas  had 
not  gone  to  the  barn  to  do  the  milking. 

laddie  was  awake  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning,  because  It  was  the 
day  when  the  potatoes  were  to  be  dug, 
and  he  had  two  big  things  on  his  mind. 
One  was  to  look  for  the  arrow  heads 
which  the  Oak  Tree  told  him  he  would 
And  in  the  potato  field,  and  the  other 


was  that  he  would  have  a  chance  to 
drive  Frank  hitched  to  the  potato  digger. 
He    could    hardly   wait   to   get    started. 

When  Laddie  finished  his  breakfast 
he  started  for  the  barn,  and  the  first 
person  he  saw  was  Soapy  coming  up  the 
lane  on  Silas'  horse,  which  he  had  ridden 
home  the  night  before. 

"Hello!"  sald^Soapy.  "Did  you  get 
home  all  right  last  night?" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  answered  Laddie. 
"We  got  home  in  a  hurry,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  Frank  certainly  did  sur 
prise  Silas." 

"You  bet!  He  Is  a  good  horse— a 
whole  lot  better  than  this  old  plug 
which  belongs  to  Silas.  I  told  Sue  the 
other  day  she  ought  to  get  a  fellow  who 
had  an  automobile  instead  of  an  old 
horse." 

"What  did  she  say  to  that?"  asked 
Laddie,  who,  although  he  loved  horses, 
had  lately  become  a  great  admirer  of 
automol>iles,  and  a  special  advocate  of 
the  six-cylinder  type  which  bis  father 
owned. 

"Aw,"  replied  Soapy,  in  disgust,  "she 
said  she  didn't  mind  the  old  horse  so 
long  as  Silas  was  with  her  to  drive  it, 
but  when  they  got  married  they  were 
going  to  get  a  machine." 

"So  they  are  going  to  get  married, 
are  they?  Well,  you  bet  we'll  fix  it  so 
they  won't  forget  their  wedding  day 
very  soon."  added  Laddie  as  the  two 
boys  put  the  horse  in  the  stable. 
(To  be  continued.) 


31  pounds  at  the  start.  Just  now  the 
average,  as  near  as  I  could  get  it,  is  80 
pounds  in  seventy-two  days.  Some  of 
the  feeds  we  use  are:  Oilmeal,  wheat 
middlings,  skim  milk,  hominy,  commeal 
and  barley  feed.  Our  members  are  much 
I  interested  in  pig  club  work,  and  we  want 
'  to  help  Uncle  Sam  in  this  war  by  pro- 
ducing pork  for  our  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.  And,  by  the  way,  we  have 
great  hopes  of  winning  the  county  prize, 
too.  This  Is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I 
hope  that  your  pigs  are  doing  as  well 
as  ours." 

The  county  leader  sent  out  to  each 
member  a  little  circular,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing ration  as  a  good  one:  Commeal, 
400  pounds;  middiings.  300  pounds,  and 
tankage,  100  pounds.  This  ration  was 
to  be  fed  in  addition  to  pasture.  When 
all  the  members  were  gathered  together 
in  the  afternoon,  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  how  many  were  feeding  the  pigs 
on  pasture  or  were  feeding  some  form 
of  green  feed.  Fully  five-sixths  of  the 
members  were  present  to  answer  "Aya" 
That  was  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
the  day,  because  one  idea  of  pig  club 
work  is  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  to 
feed  pigs  by  the  beet  possible  method. 
At  another  roll  call  tlie  gain  per  day 
was  asked  for.  About  fifty  pigs  weighed 
over  100  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  first 
two  months;  about  twenty-five  weighed 
over  125  pounds,  and  two  weighed  148 
pounds,  making  the  gains  of  98  pounds 
and  106  pounds  in  that  tim& 


A  Farm  Boys'  and  Girls'  Farm  Day 

Oh,  our  sows  and  pigs  gain  eight  pounds 

of  fat  per  day. 
Nine  pounds  on   Saturday,   ten  pounds 

on  holidays. 
Oh.  our  sows  and  pigs  gain  eight  pounds 

of  fat  per  day. 
They  hate  Kaiser  Bill. 

(Tune:    "The  Old  Gray  Mare.") 

The  spirit  of  this  song  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Bucks  County  (PenillL)  Farm 
Boys'  and  Olrls'  Farm  Day.  held  one 
day  this  sumflier.  There  are  sixteen 
clubs  of  twelve  members  each  in  the 
county,  each  member  raising  a  pig  and 
pledged  to  raise  it  to  maturity.  The 
ma  and  girls  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  In  wagons,  autos  and  large 
trucks.  ^Bach  member  brought  lunch 
With  him. 

Each  club  elected  five  delegates  to 
represent  it  In  the  Judging  contests. 
M)fal  farmers  acted  as  the  Judges. 
Morses,  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and  com 
Jpre  Judged  by  the  members.  E^tpllcit 
airectlons  were  first  given,  and  then  they 
Dad  a  chance  to  do  the  work.  Twt) 
minutee'  time  was  given  for  the  reasons 
to  be  given  orally. 

1  7^  '^®  *^^P  picture  was  taken  at 
'  ■^"  Every  club  in  the  county  was  rep- 
ll^^ented  on  this  picture.    Over  850  were 


present  Ribbons  with  "Bucks  County 
Farm  Boys'  and  Girls'  Farm  Day"  in- 
scribed on  them  were  the  prizes  awarded. 
An  important  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  singing  of  the  club  songs,  arranged 
by  Drue  Allman.  The  chorus  of  one  Is 
as  follows: 

Oh,    girls,   oh,    boys,   what'll    we    plant 

today? 
Anything    and    everything    from    lima 

beans  to  hay, 
And  what  we  do  liot  need  today  we'll 

can  and  store  away. 
Oh,    girls,    oh,    boys,    what'll    we    plant 

today? 

The  Farm  Day  gav^  the  boys  and  girls 
a  chance  to  express  themselves.  In  as 
far  as  was  possible  the  membem  were 
asked  to  do  all  the  work.  In  the  after- 
noon the  president  of  each  club  was 
asked  to  give  a  written  report  of  his 
club,  its  activities  and  the  Important 
gains  of  pigs  belonging  to  individual 
members,  the  feeds  used.  etc.  The  Bed- 
minster  Club,  No.  1,  Reed  Fretz,  presi- 
dent, reported  as  follows:  "We  have  the 
regular  number  of  members  In  our  club. 
and  we  hold  our  regular  monthly  meet^ 
ings  to  sum  up  the  gains.  The  ages  of 
the  members  range  from  10  to  18  years. 
Our  club  has  two  girls  and  ten  boys. 
The  average  price  paid  for  our  pigs  at 
the  beginning  was  $8.    Our  pigs  weighed 


PLEDGE. 
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Desr  Uncle  Geor^: 

I  promife  to  P.  I.  O.  if  It  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 

nJt  ITJ*"/*  *"**  '"•"»**••  .    '''^f*  *•"  ""•  ^^^  ^*y  »°  »^«  •^'^^  o'  P    '•  Oh  which  I  Will 
''ot  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O   Club. 

Name*) 


^Address)  P.  O '. n 


r.  D. 


State. 


'^Jre   

A^i'**  ^,^^^  Tour  name  plainlv  snd  don't  foriret  to  dot  your  Ps  and  cross  your  T»s 
^ddressall  letters  to  UNCLE  GF.OFH.E.  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321.  Phila.,  Pa 


A   DATS    WORK 

MARGARET  MUNCA8TER.    MARYLA.ND 

I  certainly  enloy  helping  mother,  and.  as 
we  Lave  no  cook  or  wash-woman,  we  have 
to  hustle  on  Mondays.  This  Mondav.  after 
Rt^tjlDK  breakfast  early,  we  swept  the  house, 
and  then  btartt-d  to  get  dinner.  1  picked 
boans  (and  shelled  them),  pared  potatoes, 
etc.  While  we  were  doing  this,  some  of  th« 
clothes  were  put  on  to  boll,  so  they  were 
ready  when  we  were.  We  washed  most  of 
thetn  before  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we 
finished  them  up.  I  euess  you  will  think 
1  m  fibbing  when  I  tell  you  that  we  Ironed 
nearly  all  ef  them  that  evening,  for  seveu  In 
our  family,  and  gst  supper.  But  we  did,  and. 
believe  me.  I  was  atcfut  tired  that  night,  and 
went   to  bed  early. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Here  are   the  answers  to   the  rlddlOf 
printed  in  the  October  1st  issue: 

(4.)  Ashes. 

(5.)  Stop  a  minute. 

(6.)  Ford. 

(7.)  The    letter    "M." 

(8.)  Cabbage. 

(9.)  An   egg. 

(10.)    Stick   it  on   the  letter.       Most 

people    answer:    '1    would    stitk    it    on 
myself." 

Frank  S.  Branch  (New  York)  would 
like  us  all  to  guess  this  riddle: 

(11.)  What  Is  the  difference  between 
a  hill  and  a  pill? 

M.  A.  Ely,  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
members,  tells  me  In  his  letter  that  he 
copied  the  two  following  riddles  out  of 
a  little  book  he  has,  which  was  printed 
in  1806  by  John  Adams: 

(12.)  There    was    a    man    bespoke    a 

thing. 
Which  when  the  maker  home  did  bring, 
This  same  maker  did  refuse  it; 
He  who  bespoke  It  did  not  use  It; 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it  yea  or  no. 
(13.)   Without  a  bridle  or  a  saddle. 
Across  a  rIdge  I  ride  and  straddle; 
And  everyone,  by  help  of  me. 
Though  almost  blind,  are  made  to  see. 
Then  tell  me  every  pretty  dame 
And  witty  master,  what's  my  name? 

I  have  received  these  riddles  from 
W.  J.  C.   Branch,    (Now   York): 

14.)  What  has  nothing  left  but  nose 
If  It  loses  one  eye? 

(15.)  I  went  out  walking  one  day 
and  met  three  beggars.  To  one  1  gave 
ten  cents,  ,to  another  five  cents,  and 
to  the  third  ten  cents.  What  time  of 
day  was  It? 

I  am  glad  you  are  sending  me  some 
good  riddles  now.  We  will  need  some 
more  good  ones,  though,  so  don't  forget 
to  send  In  the  best  ones  you  know.  11 
you  don't  want  to  write  a  letter,  put 
them  on  a  psstal  card. 


^^^•s. 
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Can't  Serve  ^Z. 
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but  I  Can 


W.  S.  STAMK 
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jANUiiiv  1.  ins. 

(Ml    aMre   mat 

■■7  W.  S.  Staaipa  al  ma 
Pssl  omcr  sr  tram  TMI 
•WN  CAMUEI. 


Many  of  tu  are  disqualified  from 
rendering  activt  military  service  in 
this- war. 

But    we   can    give   our   brains,    our 
physical  effort  and  our  SAVINGS  to 
help  those  other  fellows  who  carry  the  guns  and  to  speed  their  return  to  home  and  to 
Olory.     Thanks  be  for  that  opportunity  ! 

Whenever  we  stay-at-homes  invest  in  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  we  get  something 
of  the  same  sensation  that  must  come  to  the  Sergeant  when  he  shouts  to  his  men: 
♦•Follow  me!"  This  feeling  will  come  to  YOU  every  time  you  invest  in  a  W.  S.  Stamp. 

Saving  is  Serving' s  Right  Hand  Man 

National  War  Savings  Committee,  Pliiladelphia 
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Tkia  U  tk«  farm  womaa't  own  departmsBt — for  th«m  and  by  th«m.    h  U  dovetod  to  Ik*  diacM 
,t*^ct   of   everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.      The  Practical   Farmor  iayiti 
'■xpects— ygu  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  diecusuon   but  abo  to  propoee 
tppies  for  future  d>»cuMions.      The  beat  letter  publiehed  herein  each  iuue  will  b*  awardad  a  prisa  of 
Mie  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  w*  %ifill  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


November  1. — The  comlnsf  of  long  winter 
evenings  mnltes  us  wonder  what  would  be 
some  good  books  to  read.  What  are  your 
favorite  onesV  What  library  facilities  do 
you  haveV  What  kind  of  artificial  light 
do  you  prefer  for  reading? 

NoVKMBBR  15. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
ceflsful  pie  baking?  Have  you  been  able 
to  make  good  crust  with  wheat  substitutes? 
What  .18  your  favorite  pie,  and  how  is  It 
made?  What  kind  or  "pie  plates"  do 
you  use? 


Dkcember  1. — Uncle  Sam  and  Santa  Claus 
must  work  together  this  year.  The  making 
and  giving  of  gifts  must  be  a  help  rather 
than  u  hlnderance  to  war  work.  Under  the 
circumstances  how  can  we  best  keep  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  alive  among  our  fam- 
ily, relatives  and  friends? 

Get  >oar  contribution  in  omrlv.  If  it  doma  no/ 
reacA  «•  at  Imatt  IS  day  bofaro  thm  data  at 
iaaofi,  it  laiil  6«  too  lata. 


Ideal  Floor  Coverings 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— For 
the  living-room,  dining-room  and  bed- 
rooms I  prefer  hardwood  floors  with 
small  rugs.  I  do  not  have  hardwood 
floors  in  all  these  rooms,  howerer,  and 
where  I  do  not  I  have  the  floors  stained 


with  red  and  yellow  oak  bark;  for  the 
red  I  bought  a  packet  of  turkey  red  and 
added  a  very  small  portion  of  the'  bark 
Infusion.  I  freshen  old  blues  by  bluing 
set  with  alum. 


can  not  have  real  oak  boards,  the  hard- 
wood finish  or  the  filling  are  all  right. 
The  day  of  rag  carpets  is  past,  bat  a 
few  small  rugs  to  give  a  cosy  look  in 
dining  or  sitting-room  are  neat  and  tasty, 
but  with  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
warp  they  are  not  very  -ecoifomical, 
though  we  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  rag  carpets  are  a  sign  of 
thrift.  For  bedrooms,  matting  with 
small  rugs  are  cosy  and  easy  to  keep 

clean. 

'  — _  ^^ 

Mrs.  P.  di  H.,  Cornplanter,  Pa. — 
When  I  came  to  my  present  farm  home 
to  begin  housekeeping  for  the  first  time. 
I  decided  on  matting  for  my  bedrooms, 
and  small  rugs  where  one  would  stand 
and  by  the  beds,  and  htCVe  had  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind,  after  ten  years  of 
their  use.  I  can  sweep  the  matting  with 
an  outing  flannel  jacket  over  the  brooms 
and  take  up  all  dust,  and  about  once  in 
two  weeks  a  damp  mop  (not  wet)  goes 
over  it.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  nearly  as 
clean  as  a  hardwood  finish  would  be.  I 
have  loose  rugs  in  all  other  rooms  cover- 
ing all  or  part  Of  the  floors.     House- 
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cleaning  is  not  such  a  big  bugbear  when 
one  can  roll  up  a  rug  any  day  and  take 
it  to  the  veranda  and  clean  it.  I  usu 
a  hand  vacuum  cleaner  on  rugs.  The 
kitchen  floor  is  hardwood  and  kept 
paintefl  a  light  tan,  and  here  also  i 
use  the  outing  fiannel  Jacket  for  sweep 
ing  to  take  up  dust,  and,  as  the  room 
is  very  large,  part  of  the  floor  is  covered 
with  a  Japanese  matting  rug. 


■» — ^ 


and  finished  with  shellac  but  no  varnish 
For  the  hardwood  floors  I  prefer  a  dull 
finish,  for  it  is  more  easily  kept  in  con- 
dition. We  try  to  take  care  that  they 
are  not  marred  with  scraping  shoes  or 
furniture.  I  dust  them  every  couple  of 
days  with  an  oiled  mop,  and  this,  with 
an  occasional  application  of  a  good  fur- 
niture polish,  keeps  them  looking  well. 
If  the  men  folks  of  the  house  have  com- 
fortable house  slippers,  they  will  find 
them  a  restful  chan«re  from  their  work- 
ing shoes  when  in  the  house,  and  they 
will  save  much  trouble  in  taking  care 
of  the  fioors. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  the  ease 
with  which  hardwood  or  stained  fioors 
can  be  kept  clean  and  the  room  that  is 
covered  with  the  old-fashioned  carpet. 
Not  only  at  the  weekly  cleaning  is  the 
difference  felt,  but  also  when  the  semi- 
yearly  housecleaning  comes  around. 
I  do  not  care  for  matting,  but  it  can 
be  used  in  a  bedroom  if  there  are  vari- 
ous little  rugs  scattered  over  the  floor 
for  warmth,  for  matting  is  one  of  the 
coldest  things  that  can  be  encountered 
by  bare  feet  in  cold  weather.  For  any 
room  where  there  is  a  good  bit  of  dust 
and  dirt  carried  in  it  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, for  the  dirt  sifts  through  to  the 
fioor  and  makes  it  very  unpleasant  at 
housecleaning  time. 

For  the  kitchen,  linoleum  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  only  covering.  Mine  gets 
mopped  up  twice  a  week  with  warm 
water  and  a  mild  soap.  Too  strong  soap 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  removes  too 
much  of  the  oil  from  the  coating  of  the 
linoleum,  and  It  soon  breaks  and  wears 
out.  A  coat  of  linseed  oil,  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly,  and  then  a  good  linoleum 
varnish  applied  every  couple  of  years 
adds  years  to  its  service.  I  have  found 
that  by  spreading  newspapers  on  the 
fioor  when  doing  dirty  work  the  lin- 
oleum can  be  kept  much  cleaner. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Lee's  Creek,  La. — Our 
fioors  are  all  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  a 
wood  which  rivals  oak  in  beauty  and 
durability.  An  annual  coat  of  floor 
varnish  is  all  that  is  required  to  keep 
bedrooms  looking  nice.  Thejiving-room 
we  first  stained  a  dark  oak,  which 
matches  the  furniture,  let  dry,  then 
varnished.  The  kitchen  was  washed 
over  with  an  infusion  of  walnut  hulls, 
then  oiled  with  boiling  linseed  oil.  It 
Is  re-oiled  once  or  twice  a  year.  I  like 
plenty  of  rugs,  which  may  be  hung  out 
for  beating  and  airing  daily  while  the 
floors  are  swept.  I  have  never  used  any 
except  those  made  from  rags  cut  and 
dyed  at  home.  I  keep  the  soft,  light 
fabrics  separate  to  weave  for  the  \>ed- 
rooms,  the  heavier  grades  for  living  and 
dining-rooms,  the  coarse  kind,  like 
overalls  and  cottonade  pants,  for  the 
kitchen.  Woolens  are  rinsed  in  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  alum  (this  makes 
them  proof  against  Are  and  insects)  and 
used  before  fireplaces. 

There  ar^  many  vegetable  dyes  that 
are  fadeless  and  beautiful.  They  are 
seldom  very  bright,  and  for  that  reason 
many  people  do  not  like  thenx  Vege- 
table coloring  is  used  entirely  by  the 
Orientals,  and  when  one  has  learned  to 
appreciate  their  restful  tones  one  can 
scarcely  bear  the  glaring  colors  so  fre- 
quently seen.  I  have  a  large  rug  of  sev- 
eral shades  of  reddish  brown,  with  a 
border  of  brown  shading  into  yellow 
sad  dnll  red.  which  everyone  admires. 
The  browns  and  the  yellow  were  made 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Daily,  W.  Va. — Matting 
is  a  favorite  floor  .covering  for  bed- 
rooms and  upstairs  rooms  not  used  regu- 
larly. For  the  living-room  I ,  prefer  k 
good  quality  of  woolen  carpet.  For 
kitchen  and  dining-room  I  use  linoleum, 
and  find  ^  it  gives  splendid  service,  i 
would  like  a  hardwood  floor,  but  as  l 
cannot  have  them  I  will  Jiave  to  be  con- 
tent with  carpets  and  am  thankful  that 
I  have  them.  I^also  use  rugs  for  bed- 
rooms and  living-room,  but  would  have 
things  very  different  if  I  could  afford  it 
As  to  treating  linoleum.  I  just  wash  it 
up  with  clear  wsrm  water,  using  no 
powders  or  soap,  and  it  looks  as  briglii 
as  when  new. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.— 
I  prefer  carpets  to  any  other  kind  of 
fioor  covering  for  parlor,  livig-room  and 
bedrooms.  For  the  kitchen,  linoleum, 
I  think,  is  best,  and  also  for  the  dining- 
room,  where  one  lives  on  the  farm  and 
there  is  a  large  family  of  children.  I 
like  an  all-wool  ingrain  carpet  best  for 
the  living-room.  It  seldom  fades  any 
to  speak  of,  but  can  be  washed  ai^d  will 
look  as  good  as  new. 

When  we  wipe  off  flour  linoleum  we 
use  a  little  sweet  milk  in  warm  water, 
and  use  no  soap.  Soap  tends  to  take 
off  the  bright,  glossy  finish,  while  milk 
helps  to  keep  it  looking  new  longer. 
After  our  linoleum  has  become  worn  so 
it  loses  its  shining  look,  we  give  it  a 
coat  of  bard  oil.  which  makes  it  look 
and  wear  as  good  as  new.  We  use  the 
light-colored  hard  oil.  and  thin  it  with 
turpentine,  one-third  turpentine  to  two- 
thirds  hard  oil.  When  putting  it  on  in 
the  winter  time,  place  near  the  fire  till 
it  warms  up,  so  it  will  be  thin  enough 
to  spread  on  evenly.  Apply  with  a 
varnish  brush. 

Matting  does  very  well  in  a  sewing- 
room,  or  it  will  do  in  a  bedroom  if  a 
warm  rug  is  laid  in  front  of  the  bed. 
I  do  not  think  stainM  fioors  with  rugs 
or  a  mattinghls  as  warm  and  cosy  look- 
ing as  a  carpet.  It  is  such  heavy  work 
to  shake  and  put  down  large  rugs  each 
day.  and  matting  I  have  never  found  to 
be  very  durable. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  diractiont  for  makinc,  as  wall  •■  th«  quantity  of  material  requirad,  accompany  aaeh 
pattarn.  Patterns  are  perfect- fittinc  and  seam  allowing.  When  orderinc  write  your  name 
•nd  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  site  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
aaeh.      Addraas.    FASHION  DBBARTMBNT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Mrs.  Wi  B.,  Carbbndale,  W.  Va. — 
In  fitting  up  our  home  for  winter  we 
first  put  down  in  the  living-rooms  a 
heavy-weight  linoleum;  then  over  this 
we  put  a  cloth  carpet,  which"  is  thor- 
oughly dusted  and  disinfected.  For  the 
kitchen  we  first  put  down  straw  mat- 
ting, and  over  this  we  put  llnbleum 
which  has  been  heavily  re-oiled.  Every 
Monday  the  carpets  are  gOne  over  with 
a  powerful  duster  and  then  sprinkled 
with  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  kitchen  floor  covering  is 
mopped  and  disinfected  also. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— 
I  like  hardwood  floors,  with  rugs  for 
covering.  Edge-grain  hard  pine,  shel- 
lacked and  varnished,  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  floor.  I  like  my  kitchen 
floor,  oiled  the  beet,  with  rag  rugs  to 
stand  on  where  I  stand  the  most.  I  have 
rag  rugs  in  the  bedrooms.  I  use  con- 
stantly; they  are  jBo  easy  to  clean  and 
to  care  for.  Ingrain  rug  in  dining-room 
is  easily  put  on  the  line,  beaten  and 
brushed  off.  The  floor  can  be  dusted 
with  a  floor  mop,  then  polished  with 
the  oil  mop.  I  have  a  Wilton  or  Brus- 
sels rug  In  the  other  rooms.  I  would 
not  want  to  take  up  or  tack  down  car- 
pets ever  again.  Life  is  too  short  for 
that.  Once  or  twice  a  year  all  the  floors 
are  washed  off  with  warm  water  with  a 
little  kerosene  oil  in  it,  and  re-varnished 
as  needed. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. — 
I  have  used  linoleum  in  my  kitchen  for 
years,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory and  economical,  and  for  dining- 
room  and  pantry  as  well  as  kitchen  it 
would  be  my  choice  of  floor  covering. 
If  varnished  once  a  year,  with  common 
usage  the  pattern  will  not  wear  off. 
For  the  parlor  I  would  have  the  floor 
of  oak,  at  the  edges  about  one  and  one- 
half  feet  varnished,  with  a  large  rug 
of  tiM^estry  Brussels.    Of  course,  if  one 


8»T7 LadlPH'  shlrtwalBt.     Cut  »n  sizes  HO, 

38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
collar  l8  a  new  shape,  and  rolls  quite  nigh 
at  the  back  of  ttfe  neck. 

8IM)7. — Misses'  and  small  women's  lonjr- 
waisted  dress.  Out  In  sizes  14.  1«.  IS  and 
20  jears.  The  dress  fastens  on  the  shoulders, 
and  Is  to  l)e  slipped  on  over  the  head. 

HOOO. — Ladles'  sllp-on  waist.  Cut  In  sizes 
.36,  .38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  lower  sections  of  the  front  and  back 
arc   jfathered    to   the  yoke. 

HUHK. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and 
R  vears.  The  little  suit  has  a  manly  air 
and  Is  sure  to  look  well. 

K»K4.— ^Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4. 
0,  8  and  10  years.  The  dress  closes  at  tlie 
back,  and  the  trimming  feature  of  the  waist 
Is  the  attractive  collar  with  shallow  scal- 
lops at   the   front. 

8f>99. — Ladies*     one-piece  .  sllp-on     npron. 


Cut  In  aizes  30.  40  and  44  Inches  bti^t 
measure.  The  square  neck  Is  outlined  by  » 
bias  baud  of  the  contrasting  material. 

N094. — l4idles'  two-piece  straight  gathor^'.l 
skirt.  Cut  in  slV.es  'ii,  2fl,  28.  .30  and  p 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  front  of  the  skiit 
is  plaited  to  give  the  effect  of  a  panel,  «"<• 
tho   fancy   norkets   are   stitched  at    each  sldi- 

800U. — Children's  one-pleca  dress.      Cut    >n 
sires  2.  4.  0  and  8  years.     The  attractive  Ii' 
tie  pouch  pockets  are  plaited  under  the  gtrai»i 
at  the  tops. 

«»»K Ladles'    two-gored    skirt.      Cut    m 

sizes  24,  20,  28,  .30  and  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  front  and  back  panels  are  vfiv 
cleverly  arranged  so  that  they  button  ontu 
the  heft  of  the  material. 

fMMin. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36.  •t'^. 
40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Tln^ 
neat  house  dress  has  a  three-gored  skirt. 
gathered  at  the  regulation  waistline. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  Says 

Follow  Dlreotlona 

War  demnnda  alertnefls,  a  ready  response 
to  leaders,  prompt  action.  Food,  problems 
are  constantly  changing,  and  call  for  the 
immediate  response  of  all  America.  Con- 
HtTvatloD  is  democratic ;  all  may  share ;  all 
may  help.  Three  times  a  day  every  American 
tau  say,  when  he  sits  down  to  the  table: 
'"ITils  is  my  chance  to  serve.  Directions  are 
given  me  by  the  Food  Administration  that 
I  should  follow,  and  follow  ut  once,  like  a 
pood  soldier.  If  I  fail,  whether  selfishly  or 
Ijrnorantly,  1  desert  the  colors  of  the  nations 
li>.'htlng  for  democracy — I  stab  in  the  back 
ibe  men  we  have  sent  to  France."  Follow 
<liroction9 — emergency  orders  calf  for  Im- 
mediate action. 


Bnttermllk    Cornbread 

Buttermilk  and  clabber  are  usually  abun- 
dant on  the  farm,  and,  when  used  with  soda, 
make  a  cheaper  cornbread  than  sweet  milk 
and  baking  powder.  Some  cooks  prefer 
tiotla.  some  prefer  baking  powder,  and  some 
prefer  both,  using  one-half  teaspoon  of  sOda 
to  two  cups  of  buttermilk  ana  adding  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to  the  tmtter. 
Thp  amount  of  soda  used  varies  from  one- 
lialf  to  one  teaspoon  level  with  two  cups 
ut  milk.  Recipes  will  be  found  to  vary 
K-rtatly  In  the  amount  of  milk  used.  If  a 
soft  cornbread  is  wanted,  make  a  thin  blrt- 
ter.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  Soft 
tornhread  may  be  made  without  any  butter 
or  fat,  as  these  breads  are  eaten  with  a 
plentiful   serving  of  butter. 

Dinah's  Cornbrkad. — 2  cups  white  corn- 
meal,  3  cups  buttermilk.  1  teaspoon  sugar. 
2  eggs,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  1  teaspoon  soda  (level).  Add  to  the 
milk  the  sugar,  well-beaten  eggs,  butter,  meal, 
t<Hlt  and  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
Have  ready  three  well-greased  deep  cake  tins 
(hot)  ;  divide  the  batter  between  them,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  '^ 

Rick  Cornbrbad. — 1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup 
boiled  rice,  1  tablespoon  rat>  2  eggs,  1  tea- 
spoon salt.  2  cups  buttermilk  and  1  teaspoon 
M(i(la  (level).  Combine  meal,  rice,  salt,  fat 
and  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten,  and  butter- 
milk mixed  with  soda.  Beat  two  minutes, 
and  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff. 
Turn  into  a  greased  baking  dish,  and  bake 
111  hot  oven  forty  minutes,  or  bake  in  shallow 
dish   twenty    minutes.      Serve  from  dish. 

Steambd  Cohn  Loaf. — 2  cups  cornmeal, 
1  cup  barley  flour,  3  cups  buttermilk.  1  table- 
spoon fat.  2  tablespoons  syrup  and  1  teaspoon 
'Koda  (level).  Mix  meal  and  flour  In  bowl. 
Make  a  hole  tn  the  center  of  the  mixture  and 
pour  in  the  milk.  Beat  hard,  and  add  fat. 
yuKnr  and  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon  of 
iHiihng  water.  Beat  well,  and  turn'  into  a 
grtased  mold  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  and 
Htt-am  for  two  hours.  Turn  out  in  a  plate, 
and   dry   out    In   the  oven  for  Ave  minutes. 

Corn  Doi>aSRS.-^2  cups  white  cornmeal, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups  buttermilk,  \(,  tea- 
spoon soda  and  1  tablespoon  fat.  Stir  soda 
into  buttermilk,  mixing  thoroughly,  and  add 
to  sifted  meal  and  salt.  Have  baking  tins 
rrady  on  top  the  stove  with  hot  fat.  Add 
fat  to  dough.  Shape  in  small  pones  with 
Itiind,  or  drop  by  spoonfuls  In  the  hot  pan. 
l>o  not  allow  the  pones  to  touch.  Leave  pan 
nn  top  of  Steve  for  a  few  minutes.  Bake 
to  a  golden  brown  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
StTve  with  dinner  of  fresh  vegetables. 


The  Ll^ht  in  the  Clearing 


^mlt   Sauces    for    Meat 

If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  fruit  served 
not.  try  It.  The  taste  for  It  Is  worth  ac- 
«|ii>ring.  Den't  destroy  the  natural  flavor  by 
KUfrar  and  spice  or  overcooking.  Treat  fruit 
with  the  same  respect  you  would  a  potato — 
[lint  is,  cook  It  Just  tender  through  and  serve 
M  hot.  Cooked  in  this  way  the  real  fruit 
Juices  and  flavors  are  retained.  Some  fruits 
n»Hd  no  sugar  at  all,  and  others  merely  a 
"iiKgestion.  Educate  the  family  to  demand 
fruit  acids  as  an  accompaniment  of  meat 
to  replace  part  of  the  starch  usually  con- 
sumed. Fruit  is  food ;  teach  the  family  to 
•'"joy  It  by  serving  it  well;  and  better  health 
will    repay    your   good    cooking. 

With  Bacon. — -with  crisp  bacon  serve  &i>- 
Pl('s.  piping  hot  and  bursting  with  Juice, 
w»k»'d  without  sugar.  Or  cut  the  apples 
irira  the  core  without  peeling,  place  in  a 
deep  pan  with  a  very  light  sprinkling  of 
siiK'ar~-and  half  a  cup  of  water.  Cover  and 
steam  until  tender;  remove  cover,  sprinkle 
>(>)•  with  brown  sugar  or  brush  with  syrup 
H"<1  brown  -in  hot  oven.  .Serve  from  disn 
«'zzllng   hot. 

With  Roaht  or  Steak. — Ripe  peaches  or 
ppflrs  steamed  until  Just  tender  through 
piake  an  appetizing  sauce  for  meats.  I'eel, 
tint  do  not  cut.  Cook  in  n  saucepan,  tightly 
«'vered,  with  Just  enough  water  to  prevent 
ttiirnlug.  Allow  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
JO  n  dozen  peaches  or  pears.  Steam  until 
'eiider.  and  serve  hot.  Be  careful  not  to 
overcook. 

.  With  Chicken. — Blue  plums  are  espe- 
<^'a'ly  good  with  chicken.  Add  a  very  little 
»<»gar  and  little  or  no  water.  Heat  slowly 
'"  prevent  burning,  and  cook  until  plums 
*rp  broken.  Serve  hot.  Peaches  or  apples 
•inartered  and  cook  clear  in  a  syrup  of 
Y^tcr,  sugar  and  a  bit  of  lemon  make  a 
rtelicioufl  accompaniment  for  chicken.  Serve 
■"■(e  with   this  combination. 


Almost  70  percent  of  all  the  sugar  con- 
Jiiirrwa  in  this  country  Is  used  In  the  house- 
"'•'•is.  So  It  Is  up  to  the  women  to  make 
•JJe  sugar  go  around.  Out  of  the  last  harvest 
\a,^  Amerh-an  people,  by  Abstinence,  saved 
'<<>,(»o().ooo  btishels  of  wheat  to  feed  the 
niingry    allied    nations ;    and    these   same   peo- 


^^^  T  A  A  TT^  1        •  I    %  ^^\^       ^H         Ul'iRfy    allied    nations:    and    these   same   peo- 

Our  Latest  rasnion  Jdook  ■  fn..'£;rx«'''«''' "■'"'••"*•''•'' 


Owing  to  the  number  of  department*  in  The  Practical  Farmst,  ^mo  are  unable  to  illustrate  aa 
manr  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therafbre.  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
•  rear,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— 'Kvery  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  •  copy,  but  we  will 
esnd  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  wilt  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  OBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  F ARMBR.  PHILADBLPHIA.  PA 


food  saving  must  go  right  on.  We  haven't 
^^t  made  up  the  deficit  of  Europe  or  built 
"P  our  own  reserves.     Success  lies  in  reserves. 

.,.^e  present  household  sugar  ration — with 
•'tie  chance  of  increjise — is  two  pounds  a 
™"nth  In  America,  two  pounds  in  England, 
^ne  and  one-half  pounds  in  Fiance  and  one 
Pound  la  Italy. 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copyricbt,  1*17,  Irving  BactaeUer 


CHAPITER  XVIII 

I   START    IN    A   LONG    WAY 

I  Journeyed  to  Canton  in  the  midst  of 
the  haying  season.  After  the  long 
stretches  of  forest  road  we  hurried  along 
between  fragrant  fields  of"  drying  hay. 
At  each  tavern  we  first  entered  the  bar- 
room, where  the  landlord — al'vays  a 
well-dressed  man  of  much  dignity  and 
filled  with  the  news  of  the  time,  that 
being  a  part  of  his  entertainment — re- 
ceived us  with  cheerful  words.  His 
housekeeper  was  there  and  assigned  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  Our  evenings 
were  spent  playing  cards  or  backgam- 
mon or  listening  to  the  chatter  of  our 
host  by  the  fireside.  At  our  last  stop 
on  the  road  I  opened  my  trunk  and 
put  on  my  best  suit  of  clothes. 

We  reached  Canton  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  beautiful  summer*day.  I 
went  at  once  to  cajl  uj)on  the  Dunkel- 
bergs,  and  learned  from  a  man  at  work 
in  the  dooryard  that  they  had  gone  away 
for  the  summer.    How  keen  was  my  dis- 


appointment! I  went  to  the  tavern  and 
got  my  supper,  and  then  over  to  Asheiy 
Lane  to  see  Michael  Hacket  and  his 
family.  I  found  the  schoolmaster  play- 
ing his  violin. 

"Now  God  be  praised— here  is  Bart!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  put  down  his  instru- 
ment and  took  my  hands  in  his.  "I've 
heard,  my  boy,  how  bravely  ye've  weath- 
ered the  capes  an'  I'm  proud  o'  ye — 
that  I  am!" 

I  wondered  what  he  meant  for  a  sec- 
ond, and  then  asked: 

"How  go  these  days  with  you?"     • 

"Swift  as  the  weaver's  shuttle,"  he 
answered.  "Sit  you  down,  while  I  call 
the  family.  They're  out  In  the  kitihen 
putting  the  dishes  away.  Many  hands 
make  light  labor." 

They  came  quickly  and  gathered  about 
me — a  noisy,  happy  group.  The  younger 
children  kissed  me  and  sat  on  my  knees 
and  gave  me  the  small  news  of  the 
neighborhood. 

How    good    was    the    look    of    those 


friendly  faces  and  the  full-hearted  pleas- 
ure of  the  whole  family  at  ray  coming! 

"What  a  joy  for  the  spare  room!" 
exclaimed  the  schoolmaster.  "Sure,  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  the  old  bed  waa 
dancln'  on  its  four  legs  this  very 
minute." 

"I  intend  to  walk  up  to  the  hills  to- 
night." I  said. 

"Up  to  the  hills!"  he  exclaimed  meri 
rily.  "An'  the  Hackets  lyin'  awake 
thinkin'  o'  ye  on  the  dark  road4  Try  it» 
boy,  an'  ye'll  get  a  crack  with  the  ruler 
and  an  hour  after  school.  Yer  aunt  and 
uncle  will  be  stronger  to  stand  yer 
comin'  with  the  night's  rest  ujwn  them. 
Ye  wouldn't  be  routln'  them  out  o'  bed 
.on*  they  after  a  hard  day  with  the 
hayin'!  Then,  my  kind-hearted  lad.  yo 
must  give  a  thought  to  Michael  Henry. 
He's  still  alive  an'  stronger  than  ever— 
thank  God!" 

So,  although  I  longed  for  those  most 
dear  to  me  up  In  the  hills,  I  spent  the 
night  with  the  Hackets,  and  the  school- 
master and  I  sat  an  hour  together  after 
the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 

"How  are  the  Dunkelbergs?"  1  asked. 

"Sunk  in  the  soft  embrace  o'  luxury," 
he  answered.  "Grlmshaw  made  him; 
Grimshaw  liked  him.  He  was  always 
ready  to  lick  the  boots  o*  Grlmshaw.     It 


How  the  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Differs  From  All  Others 

DIFFERENT:  because  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order — nothing  to  wear 
out.  Farmers  have  used  them  lox  14  years  continuously,  without  spend- 
ing a  cent  for  repairs. 

DIFFERENT:  because  it  gives  a  soft  but  powerful  white  light  —  much  more 
powerful  than  any  other  system,  rio  matches  required — simply  pull 
a  little  switch. 

DIFFEREINT:  because  it  is  silenL  If  it  is  put  in  the  cellar  (where  it  can  stand 
in  the  corner)  you  would  never  know  it  was  in  the  houses  It  works 
equally  well  if  put  in  an  outbuilding. 

DIFFERENT:  because  it  runs  itself.  Beyond  putting  in  a  little  carbide  (like 
crushed  stone)  and  plain  water  once  a  month,  it  requires  no  attention. 
The  U.  S.  Government  lights  the  Panama  Canal  with  carbide  and 
water.     700,000  miners  insist  on  having  Carbide  Light  to  work  by. 

DIFFERENT:  because  it  not  only  lichts  the  house  and  bams  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  system,  but  supplies  fuel  for  a  genuine  gas  cooking  range — a 
ranee  which  will  cook  the  meals  with  ail  the  advantages  of  the  gas  ranges 
used  by  millions  in  the  big  cities. 

DIFFERENT:  because  its  first  cost  and  maintenance  are  lower  than  any  other  i 
N  system. 


Carbide  Lighting 


ott. 


and  Cooking  Plant 


"In  10  years  there 
has  not  been  one 
minute  when  it 
was  not  working 
perfectly." 
.  D.  T.  CENTER 


TRAi 


\RH 


WrtU  us  tiday  for  the  nanus  and  addreuit 
of  neighbors  nvho  ha*ve  used  the  Colt  double 
service  system  for  vears  and  prefer  it  t§ 
all  others,      Bene/t  by  their  experience. 

J.  Be  COLT  COMPANY 

42iid  Street  Building      •      New  York 


**We  have  given 
your  generator 
the  least  atten« 
tion  of  anything 
on  the  farm.** 
E.  H.  MARSHALL 
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turned  out  that  Qrimshaw  left  him  an 
annuity   of  $3000,   which    he   can^^njoy 
as  long  as  he  observes  one  condition." 
"What  is  that?" 

**He  must  not  let  his  daughter  marry 
one  Barton  Baynes,  late  o'  the  town  o' 
Ballybeen.  How  is  that  for  spite,  my 
boy?  They  say  it's  written  down  in 
the  will." 

I  think  Yt€  must  hare  seen  the  flame 
of  color  playing  on  my  face,  for  he 
quickly  added: 

"Don't  worry,  lad.  The  will  o'  God  is 
greater  than  the  will  o'  Grimshaw.  He 
made  you  two  for  each  other,  and  she 
will  be  true  to  ye,  as  true,  as  the  needle 
to  the  north  star." 
"Do  you  think  so?" 
"Sure  I  do.  Didn't  she  as  much  as 
tell  me  that  here  in  this  room — not  a 
week  ago?  She  loves  ye,  boy,  as  true 
as  God  loves  ye,  an'  she's  a  girl  of  a 
thousand. 

"Her  father  is  a  bit  too  fond  o'  money. 
I've  never  been  hard  struck  with  hira. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  perfection — a  camellia 
man  I — so  invariably  neat  and  proper 
and  conventional!  Such  precise  and 
wearisome^  rectitude!  What  a  relief  it 
would  be  to  see  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
or  with  soiled  boots  or  linen  or  to  hear 
him  say  something — well — unexpected! 
Six  shillings  a  week  to  the  church  and 
four  to  charity,  as  if  that  were  the 
contract — no  more,  no  less!  But  did  ye 
ever  hear  o'  his  going  out  o'  his  way 
to  do  a  good  thing — say,  to  help  a  poor 
woman  left  with  a  lot  o'  babies,  or  a 
•  poor  lad  that  wants  to  go  to  school? 
'No.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  give  four  shil- 
lings a  week  to  charity,  and  that's  all  I 
can  afford.'  " 

"Why  did  they  go  away?    Was  it  be- 
cause 1  was  coming?" 

"I  think  it  likely,  my  fine  lad.  The 
man  heard  o'  it  some  way — perhaps 
through  yer  uncle.  He's  crazy  for  the 
money,  but  he'll  get  over  that.  Leave 
him  to  me.  I've  a  fine  course  o'  instruc- 
tion ready  for  my  Lord  o'  Dunkelberg." 
"I  think  I  shall  go  and  try  to  And 
her,"  I  said. 

"I  am  to  counsel  ye  about  that,"  said 
the  schoolmaster.  "She's  as  keen  as  a 
brier — the  fox!  She  says,  'Keep  away. 
Don't  alarm  him,  or  he'll  bundle  us  off 
to  Europe  for  two  or  three  years." 

"So  there's  the  trail  ye  travel,  my 
boy.  It's  tt^e  one  that  keeps  away. 
Don't  let  him  think  ye've  anything  up 
the  sleeve  o'  yer  mind.  Ye  know,  lad,  I 
believe  Sally's  mother  has  hold  o'  the 
same  rope  with  her,  and  when  two  clever 
women  get  their  wits  together  the  dlvvle 
scratches  his  head.  iVs  an  old  sayin', 
lad,  an'  don't  ye  go  out  an'  cut  the  rope. 
Keep  yer  head  cool  an'  yer  heart  warm, 
and  go  right  on  with  yer  business.  I 
like  the  whole  plan  o'  this  remarkable 
courtship  0'  yours." 

^'I  guess  you  like  it  better  than  I  do," 
was  my  answer. 

"Ah,  my  lad,  I  know  the  heart  o' 
youth!  Ye'd  like  to  be  puttin'  yer  arras 
around  her — wouldn't  ye,  now?  Sure, 
there's  time  enough!  You  two  young 
oolts  are  beln'  broke'  an'  bitted.  Ye've 
a  chance  now  to  show  yer  quality — yer 
faith,  yer  loyalty,  yer  cleverness.  If 
either  one  o'  ye  falls,  that  one  isn't 
worthy  o'  the  other.  Ye're  in  the  old 
treadmill  o'  God — ^the  both  o'  ye!  Ye're 
beln'  weighed  an*  tried  for  the  great 
prize.  It's  not  pleasant,  but  it's  better 
so.  Go  on,  now,  an'  do  yer  best,  an' 
whatever  comes,  take  it  like  a  man." 

I  little  silence  followed.  He  broke  it 
with  these  words: 

"Ye're  done  with  that  btisfness  in 
Cobleskill.  an'  I'm  glad.  Ye  didn't  know 
ye  were  beln'  tried  there — did  ye?  Ye've 
stood  it  like  a  man.  What  will  ye  be 
doin'  now?" 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  Washington  with 
the  senator." 

He  laughed  heartily. 
"I  was  hopln'  ye'd  say  that,"  he  went 
on.  "Well,  boy,  I  think  It  can  be  ar- 
ranged. I'll  see  the  senator  as  soon  as 
ever  he  comes,  an'  I  believe  he'll  be 
glad  to  know  o'  yer  wishes.  I  think 
he's  been  hopln,'  like,  that  ye  would 
propose  it.  Go  up  to  the  farm  and  spend 
a  happy  month  or  two  with  yer  aunt 
an'  uncle.  It'll  do  ye  good.  Ye've  been 
growin'  plump  down  there.  Go  an'  melt 
It  off  in  the  fields." 

"How  it  Deacon  Binks?"  I  asked 
presently. 

"Soul  buried  In  fat!  The  sparkler  on 
his  bosom  suggests  a  tombstone  stlckin' 
out  of  a  soiled  snowbank." 

A  little  more  talk  and  we  were  off 
to  bed  with  our  candles.  ' 

Next  morning  I  went  down  into  the 
main  street  of  the  rlUace  before  learing 


for  home.  I  wanted  to  see  how  it 
looked,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  wanted 
some  of  the  people  of  Canton  to  see  how 
I  looked,  for  my  clothes  were  of  the 
best  cloth  and  cut  in  the  latest  fashion. 
Many  stopped  nre^v^pd  shook  my  hand — 
men  and  women  who  had  never  noticed 
me  before,  but  there  was  a  quality  in 
their  smiles  that  I  didn't  quite  enjoy. 
I  know  now  that  they  thought  me  a  little 
too  grand  on  the  outside.  What  a  stem- 
souled  lot  those  Yankees  were!  "All 
ain't  gold  that  glitters."  How  often  I 
had  heard  that  version  of  the  old  motto! 
"Why,  you  look  like  the  senator  when 
he  is  Just  gittin'  home  from  the  capital," 
said   Mr.   Jenison. 

They  were  not  yet  willing  to  take  m© 
at  the  par  of  my  appearance. 

I  met  Betsy  Price — one  of  my  school- 
mates— on   the    street.      She    was    very 
-cordial,   and  told   me  that   the  Dunkef- 
bergs  had  gone  to  Saratoga. 

"I  got  a  letter  from  Sally  this  morn- 
ing," Betsy  went  on.  "She  said  that 
young  Mr.  Latour  was  at  the  same  hotel 
and  that  be  and  her  father  were  good 
friends." 

I  wonder  if  she  really  enjoyed  stick- 
ing this  thorn  into  my  flesh — a  thorn 
which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
Tobbed  me  of  the  Ititle  peace  I  might 
have  enjoyed.  My  faith  in  Sally  wavered 
up  and -down  until  it  settled  at  its 
wonted  level  and  reassured  me. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  morning, 
and  I  enjoyed  my  walk  over  the  familiar 
road  and  up  Into  A.he  hill  country.  The 
birds  seemed  to  sing  a  welcome  to  me. 
Men  and  boys  I  had  known  waved  their 
hats  in  the  hayflelds  and  looked  at  me. 
There  are  few  pleasures  in  this  world 
like  that  of  a  boy  getting  home  after  a 
long  absence.  My  heart  beat  fast  when 
I  saw  the  house  and  my  uncle  and 
Purvis  coming  in  from  the  twenty-acre 
lot  with  a  load  of  hay.  Aunt  Deel  stood 
on  the  front  steps  looking  down  the 
road.  Now  and  then  her  waving  hand- 
kerchief went  to  her  eyes.  Uncle  Pea* 
body  came  down  the  standard  off  his 
load  and  "walked  toward  me. 

"Say,    stranger,    Jiave   you    seen    any- 
thing of  a  feller  by  the  name  o'  Bart 
Baynes?"  he  demanded. 
"Have  you?"  I  asked. 
"No,    sir,    I    ain't.      Gosh    a'mlghty! 
Say!   what  have  ye  done  with  that  boy 
of  our'n?" 
."What  have  you  done  to  our  house?" 
I  asked  again. 
"Built  on  an  addition." 
"That's  what  I've  done  to  your  boy," 
I  answered. 

"Thunder  an'  lightnin'!  How  you've 
rallied  the  roof!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
grabbed  my  satchel.  "Dressed  like  a 
statesman  an'  biger'n  a  bullmoose.  I 
can't  rastle  with  you  no  more.  But,  say, 
I'll  run  ye  a  race.  I  can  beat  ye  an' 
carry  the  satchel,  too." 

We  ran  pell-mell  up  the  lane  to  the 
steps  like  a  pair  of  children. 

Aunt  Deel  did  not  speak.  She  Just 
put  her  arms  around  me  and  laid  her 
dear  old  head  upon  my  breast.  Uncle 
Peabody  turned  away.  Then  what  a 
silence!  Off  in  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
land I  heard  the  fairy  flute  of  a  wood- 
thrush. 

"Purvis,  you  drive  that  load  on  the 
floor  an'  put  up  the  bosses,"  Uncle  Pea- 
body  shouted  in  a  moment.  "If  you 
don't  like  it  you  can  hire  'nother  man. 
I  won't  do  no  more  till  after  dinner. 
This  slave  business  is  played  out." 
"All  right,"  PurvlB  answered. 
"You  bet  it's  all  right.  I'm  fer  aboli- 
tion an'  I've  stood  your  .domlneerln.' 
nigger-driver  ways  long  enough  fer  one 
mornin'.  If  you  don't  like  it  you  can 
look  for  another  man." 

Aunt  Deel  and  I  began  to  laugh  at 
this  good-natured>  make-believe  scolding 
of  Uncle  Peabody.  and  the  emotional 
strain  was  over.  They  led  me  into  the 
house,  where  a  delightful  .surprise 
awaited  me,  for  the  rooms  had  been 
decorated  with  balsam  boughs  and  sweet 
ferns.  A  glowing  mass  of  ylolets. 
framed  In  moss,  occupied  the  center 
of  the  table.  The  iiouse  was  filled  with 
the  odors  of  the  forest,  which,  as  they 
knew,  were  dear  to  me.  I  <had  written 
that  they  might  expect  me  some  time 
before  noon,  but  I  had  begged  them  not 
to  meet  me  in  Canton,  as  I  wished  to 
walk  home  after  my  long  ride.  8o  they 
were  ready  for  me. 

I  remember  how  they  felt  the  cloth  oiT 
my   back    and    how    proudly   they    sur- 
veyed it. 

"Couldn't  buy  them  goods  'round  these 
parts,"  said  Uncle  Peabody.  "Nor  notbln' 
like  'em — no,  sir. 


trousers,"  said  Aunt  Deel  as  she  felt  my 
coat. 

"Ayes,  but  them  butternut  trousers 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be  when  they 
was  young  an'  limber,"  Uncle  Peabody 
remarked.  "Seems  so  they  was  gettin' 
kind  o'  wrinkled  an'  baldheaded-like, 
'specially  where  I  set  down." 

"Ayes!  Wal,  I  guess  a  man  can't  grow 
old  without  his  pants  growin'  pld,  too — 
ayes!"  said  Aunt  Deel. 

"If  yer  legs  are  in  'em  ev'ry  Sunday 
they  ketch  It  of  ye,"  my  uncle  answered. 
"Long  sermons  are  hard  on  pants,  seems 
to  me." 

"An'  the  longer  the  legs  the  harder 
the  sermons — in  them  little  seats  over 
X  the  schoolhouse — ayes!"  Aunt  Deel 
aded  by  way  of  Justifying  his  complaint. 
"There  wouldn't  be  so  much  wear  in  a 
ten-mile  walk — no!" 

The  chicken  pie  was  baking,  and  the 
strawberries  were  ready  fo^  the  short- 
cake. 


"I've  been  wallerin'  since  the  dew 
was  off  gittin'  them  berries  an'  vi'lets — 
ayes!"  said  Aunt  Deel,  now  busy  with 
her  work  at  the  -stove. 

"Aunt,  you  look  as  young  as  ever," 
I   remarked. 

She  slapped  my  arm  and  said  with 
dock.  B€V€rlt.v  * 

"Stop  that!  W'y!  You  know  better- 
ayes!" 

How  vigorously  she  stirred'^he  firo 
then! 

"I  can't  return  the  compliment — my 
soul!  how  you've  changed! — ayes!"  she 
remarked.  "I  hope  you  ain't  fit  no  moro, 
Bart.  I  can't  bear  to  think  o'  you  fly  in' 
at  folks  an'  poundln'  of  'em.  Don't  seem 
right— no,  it  don't!" 

"^yhy,  Aunt  Deel,  what  in  the  world 
do  you  fhean?"  I  asked. 

"It's  Purvis's  brain  that  does  the 
poundln',  I  guess,"  said  my  uncle.  "It's 
kind    o'    got    the    habit.      It's   a   reg'lar 
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Rmjo  Lamps 

The  always  reliable 
Ufbtmakera.  Hand- 
some deaifns  for 
erery  room.  Give  • 
clear,  mellow  light, 
ideal  for  all  purpoa**. 
At  your  dealer'*. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Safest  and  boat. 
Oive  a  piercing, 
f  ar-re^chlnf  litfht  on 
the  darkest  night. 
Durable  Tbnstrue- 
tion.  Oil  founts 
never  leak.  At  your 
dealer's. 


Fix  the  fire  earlier  in  the  evening, 
light  your  P^erfection  Oil  Heater  and 
.eej)  cozy-comfortable  no  matter  how 
cold  it  is  outside.  You  are  sitting  in  only 
one  room  so  why  keep  the  whole  house 
hot? 

You  can  always  take  your  Perfection 
wherever  you  want  to  be,  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  It  gives  a  steady,  radiant 
heat  and  it  is  safe.  When  you  use 

XT  LAN-TIC 

Ravi^ioht 

MSMMSm 

you  are  always  certain  of  tfetting  satigfactory 
results.  For  it  hag  qualities  not  found  in  ordinary 
keroseneg.  Atlantic  Rayolitfht  Oilia  go/efmed 
and  purified  that  it  burns  without  smoke,  smell  or 
gputter.  Use  it  in  your  lamps  snd  lanterns,  too. 
It  tfiveg  a  clear,  brilliant  yet  mellow  light 

Go  to  your  dealer  ttowtrnd  gelect  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  They  are  reagooably  priced  —  S5.65  to 
$10.00. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Emmrjnmharm  m  Pmnmmyl^mmim  mmd  Dmimwmrm 


tii\vo]\p\\i 


Be   tttir  fer  the   long  cold   wlatcr. 


S 


and 


,  toilet  Tight  in  the 

room  or  closet.    Endoried  by  8t»t^ 


"Feelg  a  leetle  bit  like  the  buttMnat 


Hare  a  comfortable,  healthful,  convenient  „   ^        ^  ..     _..^ 

Iiotue     You  can  place  i*  •nywhcrc — la  «ny  room  or  closet.    Endoried  by  Bt»te 
BAanU  of  Health.  Thii  U  the  •H^fmJ  Chemical  Closet  you  hare  »een  .drertiKd 
^^  for  four  year*.  Sopcrier  in  conatruction.  dcsisa  and  bnuh.  Color,  beautiful 
^'THP         XXX  higt*  Eoish  grey  with  gold  trimming.    Aluminom  or  mahogany  leat. 

^1^  aUARANTEED  ABSOLUniT  tfDORLESS-^£r 

The  cennt  and  odor  ate  killed  by  a  chemical  process  la  water  In  the  re- 
moTablc  container—cxtrs  large  aixe_:Yott  emptr  once  •  month  as  «»«r  •• 
ashes.  A.  C.  Cook,  Mass.,  writes,  •'We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Ro-8an 
Closet.  We  find  it  all  yoa  adrertised  it  to  be,  and  absolutely  odorless  as 
Tou  claimed."  Mrs.  D.  T.  Crandall.  Mich.^«ys,  "It  »•»•  projed  » 
blessing  to  me.  I  find  it  perfectly  odorless."  ,Th»t:»  th*  way  the  letteis 
Tun.  All  as  pleased  and  satisfied.  It  truly  Is  •  blessing  to  all  homes 
without  sewerage.  Abaolutrir  «M«rjmtood— guarantee  slip  U  packed 
with  each  closet.  Don't  so  another  day_  wirhout  this  great  conyemenee. 
Write  BOW  for  fr««  catalog,  full  dcscnptioo  and  price. 

■Hn  tAWTMT  mNrAfmiM  Ilk. '' 


Winter  Versus  Summer  Dairying 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


There  are  many  advantages  In  having  |  the  spring  and  will  continue  Its  growth. 


cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  One  way  in 
which  the  profits  of  the  dairy  are  in- 
creased is  that  a  cow  which  freshens  in 
the  fall  will  give  a  full  fiow  ef  milk  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  cow  which  calves 
in  the  spring.  The  cow  that  comes 
fresh  in  the  spring  will  give  a  good  fiow 
of  milk  until  along  the  first  of  July, 
when  the  files,  heat  and,  it  may  be,  a 
dried-up  pasture  effectually  reduce  the 
quantity  of  milk.  The  cow  that  is  fresh 
in  the  fall  will  produce  a  good  fiow  of 
milk  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  when 
it  tends  to  diminish,  she  is  turned  out 
to  good  pasture  and  will  increase  her 
milk  yield  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
months  more.  During  the  hot,  dry 
months  of  summer,  when  everything  is 
against  the  cow  doing  her  best  in  the 
production  of  milk,  she  is  dry,  or  almost 
so.  Thus  we  see  that,  at  a  rough  guess, 
a  cow  may  be  easily  counted  on  to  give 
from  15  to  20  percent  more  milk  and 


It  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
heat  and  files  in  midsummer  than  the 
spring  calf.  It  Is,  however,  essential 
that  the  fall  calves  be  given  comfortable 
quarters  during  the  winter.  Their  quar- 
ters must  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  for  If 
they  are  allowed  to  get  damp  and  foul 
the  calves  will  cease  to  thrive. 

It  requires  Just  as  much  labor  to  look 
after  a  dairy  cow  during  the  winter 
whether  she  is  giving  milk  or  not.  with 
the  exception  of  milking  and  caring  for 
the  calves.  Of  course,  it  doesn't  take  as 
long  to  milk  a  cow  giving  a  small  flow 
as  one  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk,  but 
as  far  as  feeding,  watering  and  stabling 
are  concerned  the  work  is  the  same. 
So  anyone  will  easily  see  that  it  is  much 
better  to  expend  his  labor  on  cows  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  flow  of  milk  than  on 
cows  giving  little  milk  or  none  at  all. 
At  least  half  of  the  cows  of  every  dairy 
herd  in  this  country  should  freshen  in 


With  a  hollow  tih  »Uo  full  of  corn  thim  Now  Joraoy  Dairyman  hat  Uttlo  foar  of  tho  wintor 


butterfat    during    the    year    when    she 
freshens  in  the  fall. 

Another  inducement  to  winter  dairy- 
ing is  the  higher  price  which  dairy 
products  command  during  this  time 
than  during  the  summer.  The  price 
generally  rises  as  the  weather  becomes 
cooler  in  the  fall,  and  remains  up  until 
the  warm  weather  of  spring.  There  is 
not  the  same  amount  of  care  required 
to  keep  the  milk  and  cream  in  good 
condition,  which  is  due  to  the  low  tem- 
perature, and  hence  less  loss  through 
poor  cream  and  butter.  Winter  dairying 
brings  the  milking  In  that  part  of  the 
year  which  is  the  idle  season  on  the 
farm.  Where  the  milking  is  done  by 
hand  this  is  a  great  advantage.  Labor 
is  cheaper  in  the  winter  months  than 
in  suntmer,  and  the  care  of  the  cows 
gives  employment  to  the  hired  help. 
It  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  hiring 
a  man  by  the  year,  which  is  the  best  way 
to  get  efficient  help.  Cows  freshening 
in  the  spring  bring  the  milking  on  just 
in  the  busiest  season  on  the  farm,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  looked  after  that 
the  cows  do  not  get  as  good  care  and 
attention  as  they  do  in  the  winter  after 
freshening  in  the  fall. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is 
the'  calves.  If  the  fall-born  caJves  are 
properly  cared  for  they  should  make 
much  better  growth  during  their  first 
year  than  the  calves  that  come  In  the 
spring.  The  weather  is  cool  for  the  fall 
calf,  there  are  no  flies  to  trouble  it,  it 
is  not  as  subject  to  scours  as  the  spring 
calf,  and  with  good  feeding  and  care  it 
^111  go  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape 
And  can  be  put  out  to  good  pasture  in 


the  fall.  I  mean  the  iierds  on  farms 
where  there  are  silos.  If  I  did  not  have 
a  silo  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  much 
dairying  in  the  winter.  September  and 
October  are  the  months  in  which  to  have 
the  cows  freshen,  which  means  they 
must  be  bred  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Just  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
they  are  not  getting  plenty  to  eat  in 
the  pastures  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  barn  and  winter  feeding  commenced. 
Some  make  a  mistake  in  waiting  too 
long  before  taking  their  cows  off  the 
pastures.  I  have  known  some  to  compel 
their  cows  to  remain  in  the  pastures 
long  after  the  frost  had  killed  the  grass. 
Ck)W8  always  pay  much  better  when  they 
begin  to  receive  their  winter  ration 
early.  With  a  warm,  dry  bam  for  both 
cows  and  calves,  winter  dairying  can  be 
made  much  more  profitable  than  summer 
dairying. 
lUinoU. 


The  popular  opinion  that  soda  lye  pos- 
preventlve  and  remedial  prop- 
erties against  worms  and  other  inteati- 
nal  parasites  has,  by  a  recent  experi- 
ment carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  been  proven 
false.  Hogs  were  fed  soda  lye  for  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  months  and 
according  to  the  report  the  extent  of 
Infestations  Increased  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment. 


The  average  yield  of  rye  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year  was  17.3  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  since  1909  as 
follows:  1909,  17.8;  1910,  18;  1911,  16.8; 
1912,  18;  1913,  17;  1914,  16.8;  1916,  17.6; 
1916,  17.5;  1917,  174. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


A  total  of  44,887  Jerseys  were  regis- 
tered in  1917.  The  number  of  transfers 
recorded  was  35,884.  The  books  of  the 
club  now  show  36,117  breeders  of  Jer- 
seys,  which  is  the  largest  number  of 
followers  of  any  dairy  breed  in  America. 
The  increase  In  registrations  for  the 
past  year  was  24  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  Is  an  Indication  that 
Jersey  breeders  are  Increasing  the  size  of 
their  herds  even  in  these  strenuous  times. 
There  are  now  721  members  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  appli- 
cations for  membership  are  coming  In  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  100  per  year. 

Results  of  register  of  merit  tests  in 
the  future  will  be  given  exclusively  In 
terms  of  milk  and  butter  fat  It  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  butter  that  could  be  made 
from  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat  be- 
cause of  the  varying  percentage  accord- 
ing to  conditions.  At  the  present  time 
all  but  one  of  the  dairy  breed  associa- 
tions are  now  giving  out  results  of  tests 
exclusively  in  butter  fat. 

Tamworth  and  Yorkshire  swine  breed- 
ers have  united  in  supporting  a  new 
breed  publication  called  the  Bacon  Hog 
Quarterly,  published  at  Franklinvllle, 
N.  Y. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, James  G.  Watson,  in  charge 
of  the  extension  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, as  successor  to  the  late  C.  M. 
Wlnslow.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  Scotsman 
by    birth.      He    was    manager    of    the 


Southwestern  Dairy  Show  at  Kansas 
City,  1916,  and  since  October.  1916.  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Ayrshire  Asso- 
ciatlon's  extension  activities. 


The  membership  of  the  National 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  now  reached  over  11,500,  a  total 
of  1900  having  been  added  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  There  are  upwards  of 
180  Holstein  clubs  In  34  states  of  the 
Union,  all  doing  good  work.  In  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  breed  tho 
association  has  appointed  a  field  man 
to  work  in  certain  sections,  and  has 
more  than  fifty  breeders  listed  in  its 
corps  of  speakers.  The  acquisition  by 
the  association  of  a  picture  machine  for 
use  In  connection  with  a  two-reel  mo- 
tion picture,  entitled  "Pure-Bred  Hoi- 
steins— the  Most  Profitable  Cows  on 
E^arth,"  Is  another  forward  step  in  the 
publicity  program  laid  out.  This  msr 
i  chine  and  films  are  loaned  to  responsible 
I  parties,  county  agents,  dairy  extension 
workers,  agricultural  schools.  Holstein 
clubs,  etc.,  for  the  holding  of  exhibitiong 
where  the  subject  of  better  dairy  cows 
is  being  discussed. 


For  Yonr  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  ■•inslaba*— 
}Wy 'rw  wertk  mamm  to  you.  rrica* •*• 
^  "»  «•».   cSjm  ••  .11  y.»  fa.««. 
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WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 
DMfcSt.    St.L««l«.M«. 
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Rubber  Footwear 
at  the  "Front'' 

In  the  first  line  trenches,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
rubber  footwear  is  helping  to  make  life  more  livable  for 
the  doughboy. 

Men  in  the  trenches  are  being  supplied  before  civilians 
at  home.  This  means  limited  supplies  for  outdoor  workers. 

Our  customers,  we  are  confident,  will  cheerfully  bear 
with  this  situation.  We  regret  our  inability  at  present  to 
meet  every  demand  for  "  U.  S.  Protected"  footwear. 

Until  y.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear  is  again  avail- 
able in  large  quantities, 
we  ask  patrons  to  re- 
member the  name  and 
look  for  the  "U.S.  Seal" 
on  every  pair. 

UffiHid  States  Rubber  Gompany 

New  York 
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The  Kind  of  Ram  to  Use 


W.  H.  TOMHAVB 


Recently  a  man  came  to  me  and  asked 
where  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  a 
grade  ram  for  a  flock  of  twenty-flve 
ewes.  I  informed  him  that  I  did  jiot 
know  where  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
one,  and  hoped  that  he  would  have  diffi- 
culty. I  questioned  him  as  to  his  reason 
for  wanting  a  grade,  when  he  might  se- 
cure a  pure  bred  and  make  some  im- 
provement in  his  flock.  He  stated  that 
the  grade  ram  would  be  hardier  than  a 
pure  bred  and  cost  less.  The  latter 
statement  is  true,  but  the  former  is 
unfounded,  if  he  gets  the  right  kind  of 
a  ram.  This  man  never  used  a  pure- 
bred ram,  and  thus  does  not  know  the 
Talue  of  a  good  ram  on  a  grade  flock. 

The  trouble  with  the  sheep  industry 
in  too  many  sections  of  the  East  is  the 
fact  that  rams  of  promiscuous  breeding 
are  being  used,  and  the  result  is  that 
no  improvement  takes  place  in  the  flock. 
Another  reason  is  that  too  many  poor 
pure-bred  rams  are  sold,  and  that  sheep 
breeders,  like  the  breeders  of  other 
classes  of  live  stock,  do  not  cull  close 
enough,  especially  now  that  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  breeding  stock. 

The  ram  for  the  grade  fio€k  should  be 
selected  with  care.  He  should  be  a 
purA  bred  and  a  good  Individual,  A 
ram  of  the  mutton  type  should  have  a 
strong  masculine  head,  together  with  a 
strong,  straight  and  well-covered  back. 


He  should  also  stand  squarely  on  his 
feet,  and  carry  plenty  of  bone  of  good 
quality.  The  fleece  should  be  of  good 
quality  and  not  open. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  the 
ram  and  ewes  should  be  put  in  good 
condition.  It  is  essential  that  all  the 
ewes  are  safely  bred  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  returns  from  the  flock.  The 
ewes  should  be  put  on  a  new  pasture 
where  there  is  plenty  of  green  feed,  or 
they  should  receive  in  addition  to  the 
pasture  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
grain  per  head  dally  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  breeding  is  started.  A 
good  grain  mixture  is  made  up  of  3 
parts  cracked  corn,  3  parts  oats  and  3 
parts  bran  with  1  part  of  oilmeal.  Feed- 
ing properly  before  and  during  the 
breeding  season  will  mean  a  higher  per^ 
centage  of  lambs  and  a  crop  of  lambs 
that  will  be  free  from  weaklings. 

The  ram  should  also  be  in  good  con- 
dition of  flesh  if  the  best  results  are 
expected.  He  should  receive  the  same 
kind  of  feed  as  is  fed  the  ewes,  only  in 
somewhat  larger  amounta  He  should 
receive  about  one-half  pound  per  day. 

The  sheep  industry  is  in  need  of  more 
good  pure-bred  rams.  If  these  are  well 
handled  they  will  help  to  improve  the 
flock  of  sheep  on  any  farm  and  there 
will  be  no  need  of  seeking  a  grade  ram 
to  use  on  the  flock. 


Conserving  the  Elements  of  Fertility 


JOHN  M.  VOORHBB8 


The  elements  of  fertility,  especially 
nitrogen  and  potash,  have  increased  ma^ 
terlally  in  price  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  latter,  while  still  on  the 
market  in  limited  quantity,  has  risen 
■o  in  price  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
except  in  small  amounta  for  special 
crops  particularly  benefited  by  it. 

In  spite  of  this  a  vast  waste  of  these 
two  elements  occurs  annually  through 
the  careless  handling  of  farm  manure. 
Few  farmers  properly  care  for  manure, 
probably  because  it  is  not  generally 
understood  that  the  liquid,  which  too 
often  is  allowed  to  escape,  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  pot- 
ash. It  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  manure  voided  by  an  animal.  For 
Instance,  of  the  one  ton  of  manure 
voided  a  month  by  a  dairy  cow  (the 
average),  between  1300  and  1400  pounds 
would  be  in  the  liquid  form,  and.  unless 
provision  is  made  to  catch  it,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  it  escapes. 

There  Is  considerable  loss  on  plank 
floors,  even  where  large  quantities  of 
litter  are  used.  Strangely  enough  I 
have  seen  farmers  bore  holes  through 
plank  floors  to  allow  the  urine  to  drain 
away.  Wherever  It  is  possible  to  install 
cement  floors  the  saving  in  a  year  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  it.  After  cement  floors  have 
been  laid  in  the  stables  the  most  prao> 
tical  method  of 'preventing  the  loss  of 


complished  by  the  use  of  an  abundance 
of  a  flnely  chopped  litter  with  the  use 
0*  acid  phosphate,  phosphate  rock,  or 
gypsum  (land  plaster).  These  mater* 
ials  not  only  absorb  the  liquids  but  pro> 
mote  bacterial  activity  and  balance  the 
fertilizing  elements  contained  In  the 
manure. 

The  best  method  to  obtain  the  great- 
est saving  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
preservatives  in  the  stable  Is  to  haul  the 
manure  to  the  field  every  day  or  every 
other  day.  This  is  not  always  conveni- 
ent. A  covered  shed  for  storage  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  stock  farm.  It 
is  best  constructed  with  concrete  foun- 
dation or,  rather,  pit  and  open  sides, 
with  a  wlde>spreading  roof.  In  the 
absence  of  an  open  shed  the  stock  shed, 
where  animals  may  tramp  and  pack  it, 
13  next  best,  but  it  should  be  spread  in 
such  a  shed  and  not  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  large  piles.  The  packing  by  the 
animals  tends  to  exclude  the  air  and 
prevents  the  loss  of  nitrogen  escaping 
into  the  air  caused  by  denitrification. 
Soaking  with  water  will  also  exclude 
the  air,  but  cattle  manures  are  naturally 
wet  and  have  little  capacity  for  the  ab- 
Borbtlon  of  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
horse  manure  is  a  dry  manure,  subject 
to  hot  fermentations  and  is  really  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  water  These 
characteristics  make  the  mixing  of 
manure    from    the   various    animals   a 


!<wii* 


Grind  Your  Feed  at  Home 

GRIND  the  corn  and  grain  you  feed  to  your 
stock.  Ground  feed  is  digested— it  puts* 
on  that  solid  flesh  that  comes  only  from  proper 
feeding*- and  none  of  it  is  wasted. 

Use  an  International  Feed  Grinder,  which  grinds  corn  on 
the  cob,  small  grain,  or  com  in  the  husk,  to  any  degree  of 
fineness,  and  costs  but  little  for  power. 

There  are  three  types  of  International  feed  grinders,  each 
type  in  different  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements.  Type  B  grinds 
com  on  the  cob  and  small  grain,  and  is  made  with  6,  8,  and 
10-inoh  plates.  Type  C,  for  small  grain  only,  is  a  high  speed* 
rapid-grmding  mill,  with  6  and  8-inch  plates.  Type  D,  the 
heavy  grinder,  is  made  for  com  in  the  onsk.  It  lias  a  spiral 
cutter  and  8  or  10-inch  grinding  plates. 

All  International  grinders  are  strongly  bnilt  of  Steel,  rein- 
forced wherever  necessary;  are  provided  with  all  necessary 
safety  appliances  to  prevent  injury  and  breakage,  and  with 
all  nece88ar3r  attachments.  When  power  is  supplied  by  a 
steady  running,  economical  International  Kerosono  Cngin«u 
you  could  not  nave  a  better  grinding  outfit,  or  one  that  would 
do  the  work  at  less  expense.    Write  us  for  catalogues. 

Harvester  Company  of  America 
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liquid  manure  Is,  In  my  estimation,  ao-J  profitable  practice. 


Making  the  Butter  Come 

Difficulty  in  churning  Is  often  experi- 
enced when  only  one  cow  is  millced,  and 
that  one  a  8tripi>er.  It  never  occurs 
when  using  cream  from  fresh  cows. 
The  cream  churns  hard  because  it  con- 
tains more  curd  than  the  fresh  cow's 
milk,  and  the  fat  Is  harder.  The  trouble 
has  no  connection  with  failure  to  supply 
•alt  or  with  the  character  of  the  feed 
giren  the  animal,  says  C.  H.  Eckles,  of 
the  TInlTersity  of  Missouri. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  certain 
the  cream  li  not  too  thin  and  that  the 


temperature  is  right.  Having  these  con- 
ditions right  does  not  always  remedy 
the  trouble.  In  bad  cases  there  is  no 
practical  remedy,  especially  when  the 
milk  all  comes  from  one  cow.  A  cow 
that  is  producing  milk  giving  rise  to 
this  trouble  had  better  be  dried  up  as 
soon  as  she  has  been  in  milk  ten  months 
or  more.  Adding  cream  from  a  fresh 
cow  will  generally  cause  the  cream  from 
both  to  churn,  If  not  too  thin  and  the 
temperature  is  right. 

What  will  home  be  without  a  Liberty 
Bond  of  the  fourth  Issue? 
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Lioeaat   I.awn    Farm. 

Bird- la-Hand. 
Box  P.    Lane.  Com  Pa. 


CAB  CaiB  Big  Type  Polaod  China  Roga.  flarrlM 
rVK  9iUiB  Boara.  Tried  Brood  Mowa,  Open  Ollta 
ready  to  bread.  Oan  aril  to  pair*  not  akin.  Alae  • 
waakfl  old  PtaaLaNlier  aax.  Prlew  raMonaMa.  Write 
for  prteta.  ■.  ■.  •sTla,  mi,  MX.  ▼■•tory .  •III*. 

Buy  W.  S.  S.  TvH  Sft^^nSTis 

Calraa-tkaa  W.  8.  8.  eooaa  aaally. 
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Stabilisine  Cottoii8««d  Meal 

In  spite  of  the  lower  yield  of  cotton 
and  the  increased  cost  of  production,  the 
organized  cottonseed  producers  have 
agreed  with  the  Food  Administration  to 
Btabilise  the  price  of  cottonseed  at  the 
average  price  of  last  year.  This  is  a 
concession  on  their  part  to  the  cattle- 
feeding  and  dairy  interests  in  this  coun- 
try. The  prices  will  vary  from  |64  to 
172  per  ton  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
depending  upon  the  yield  in  oil. 

Differentials  have  been  fixed  for  crush- 
ing seed  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  cost 
and  regulated  profit  of  last  year,  plus 
the  increased  cost  imposed  by  change  in 
labor,  transportation  and  supplies.  As 
a  result  the  price  of  meal  is  about  |3 
per  ton  higher  than  last  year. 

The  Food  Administration  feels  satis* 
fled  that  stabilization  of  this  industry 
by  voluntary  agreements  of  all  con- 
cerned will  greatly  eliminate  specula- 
tion and  all  interests  will  be  protected. 
Details  of  the  seed  prices  assessed  to 
local  zones  and  yields  will  be  issued  by 
tbe  federal  food  administrators  in  each 
state. 


Protecting  Dairy  Interests 

Creamery  and  milk  plants  that  pur- 
chase milk  in  New  Jersey  on  the  basis 
of  its  butterfat  content  are  required  by 
law  to  have  all  glassware  and  apparatus 
used  in  determining  the  fat  content 
tested  for  accuracy  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  All 
persons  who  are  employed  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  test  must  have  previ- 
ously secured  a  certificate  of  their  effi- 
ciency for  such  work  from  the  experi- 
ment station. 

This  law  has  been  in  effect  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916.  Fifty-four  creameries 
and  milk  plants  in  tbe  state  have  com- 
plied with  the  law  and  are  using  glass- 
ware tested  by  the  experiment  station. 
During  the  past  year  fifty-three  testers 
have  been  examined  by  the  experiment 
station  and  have  been  given  certificates 
of  efficiency. 

The  value  of  such  a  law  is  empha- 
sized by  the  result  of  the  past  year's 
■Nvork  in  glassware  testing.  During  the 
year  ending  November  1,  1917,  2454 
pieces  of  glassware  were  tested,  and  7.6 
percent  were  found  to  be  inaccurate. 
Glassware  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
New  Jersey  standard  is  returned  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer.  This  re- 
quirement has  done  much  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  glassware  sold 
in  the  sUte.— N.  J.  News  Letter. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Feeds 

To  conserve  nitrogen  and  potassium 
as  fertilizing  elements  which  are  both 
bigh  in  price  and  limited  in  supply, 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  points  out 
to  farmers  and  live  stock  feeders  the 
profitableness  of  carefully  saving  and 
using  the  manure  from  animals  which 
are  being  fed  legume  hays  and  high- 
priced  concentrates. 

A  ton  of  cottonseed  meal,  for  example, 
^hich  is  used  largely  for  feeding  dairy 
cattle,  contains  the  equivalent  of  7*74 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a  fertilizing 
Diaterial  now  selling  for  5  cents  a 
pound;  In  addition,  a  ton  of  the  meal 
also  contains  the  equivalent  of  354 
pounds  of  16-percent  acid  phosphate  and 
of  56  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Acid 
Phosphate  sells  for  approximately  li^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  muriate  of  potash 
'or  26  cents.  A  ton  of  cottonseed  meal, 
then,  will  contain  approximately  |57 
^orth  of  fertilizing  substance,  75  per- 
t'ont  of  which  may  be  returned  to  the 
"Oil  in  the  animal  manure  if  hauled 
<lirectly  from  the  stable  and  spread  on 
(tie  fields. 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

(Ceotinuad  from  pasa  344) 

beetle  brain.  To  hear  him  talk,  ye'd 
think  he  an*  you  could  clean  out  the 
bull  Mexican  nation — barrin'  accidents. 
Why,  anybody  would  suppose  that  yer 
enemies  go  to  climbin'  trees  .as  soon 
as  they  see  ye  comin'  an'  that  you  pull 
the  trees  up  by  the  roots  to  git  at  "em." 

"I  certain  amount  of  such  deviltry  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  Mr.  Purvis," 
I  remarked.  "If  there  is  nobody  else 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  it,  he  as- 
sumes It  himself.  His  imagination  has 
an  intense  craving  for  ^  blood  and  vio- 
lence. It's  that  type  of  American  who, 
egged  on  by  the  slave  power,  is  hurrying 
us   into   trouble  with   Mexico." 

Purvis  came  in  presently  with  a  look 
in  his  face  which  betrayed  his  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  all  tbe  cobwebs  spun 
by  his  fancy  were  now  to  be  brushed 
away.  Still,  he  enjoyed  them  while  they 
lasted,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  tacit 
claim  In  his  manner  that  there  were  sub- 
jects regarding  which  no  honest  man 
could   be  expected  to  tell  the  truth. 

As  we  ate  our  dinner  they  told  me 
that  an  escaped  slave  had  come  into  a 
neighboring  county  and  excited  the  peo- 
ple with  stories  of  the  auction  block  and 
of  negroes  driven  like  yoked  oxen  on 
plantations  in  South  Carolina,  whence 
he  iiad  escaped  on  a  steamboat 


"I  b'lieve  I'm  goln'  to  vote  for  aboli- 
tion," said  Uncle  Peabody.  "I  wonder 
what  sue  Wright  will  say  to  that" 

"He'll  probably  advise  against  it;  the 
time  isn't  ripe  for  so  great  a  change," 
was  my  answer.  "He  thinks  that  the 
whole  matt^  should  be  left  to  the 
glacial  action  of  time's  forces." 

Indeed,  I  had  spoken  the  view  of  the 
sounder  men  of  the  North.  The  subject 
filled  them  with  dread  alarm.  But  the 
attitude  of  Uncle  Peabody  was  signifi- 
cant The  sentiment  In  favor  of  a 
change  was  growing.  It  was  now  to  be 
reckoned  with,  for  the  abolition  party 
was  said  to  hold  >he  balance  of  power 
In  New  York  and  New  England  and  was 
behaving  Itself  like  a  bull  In  a  china 
shop. 

After  dinner  I  tried  to  put  on  some 
of  my  old  clothes,  but  found  that  my 
nakedness  had  so  expanded  that  they 
would  not  cover  it,  so  1  hitched  my 
white  mare  on  the  spring  wagon  and 
drove  to  the  village  for  my  trunk. 

Everr  weekday  after  that  I  worked  in 
the  fields  until  the  senator  arrived  in 
Canton  about  the  middle  of  August.  On 
one  of  those  happy  days  I  received  a 
letter  from  old  Kate,  dated,  to  my  sur- 
prise, in  Saratoga.    It  said: 

"Dear  Barto.n  Baynes: — I  thought  I 
would  let  you  know  that  my  father  Is 
dead.  I  have  come  here  to  rest  and 
hare  found  some  work  to  do.    I  am  bet- 


ter now.  Have  seen  Sally.  She  is  very 
beautiful  and  kind.  She  does  not  know 
that  1  am  the  old  witch,  I  have  changed 
so.  The  others  do  not  know — it  is  bet* 
ter  that  way.  1  think  it  was  the  Lord 
that  brought  me  hera  He  has  a  way  of 
taking  care  of  some  people,  my  boy.  Do 
you  remember  when  I  began  to  call  you 
my  boy— you  were  very  little.  It  is 
long,  long  ago  since  I  first  saw  you  In 
your  father's  dooryard — you  said  you 
were  going  to  mill  on  a  butterfly's  back. 
You  looked  just  as  I  thought  my  boy 
would  look.  You  gave  me  a  kiss.  What 
a  wonderful  gift  It  was  to  me  then! 
I  began  to  love  you.  I  have  no  one  else 
to  think  of  now.  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
my  thinking  so  much  of  you. 

"God  bless  you, 

"Kate  Fullerton." 

I  understood  now  why  the  strong  will 
and  singular  insight  of  this  woman  had 
so  often  exercised  themselves  In  my 
behalf.  I  could  not  remember  the  far 
day  and  the  happy  circumstance  of 
which  she  spoke,  but  I  wrote  her  a  let- 
ter which  must  have  warmed  her  heart 
I  am  sure. 

Silas  Wright  arrived  in  Canton  and 
drove  up  to  our  home.  He  reached  our 
door  at  8  in  the  morning  with  his  hound 
and  rifie.  He  had  aged  rapidly  since  I 
had  seen  him  last 

(Conttatted  in  next  iMue.) 


In  every  Rayntter  there  is  a  Rayniter  LabeL  That  hbel  assures 
you  something  more  than  jnst  a  raincoat.  It  ia  the  sign  of  the 
best  in  weatherproof  clothing  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  proof  of  full 
value  for  money  received. 

Buy  a  Raynster  today  and  be  sure  the  label  is  ia  it.  Rasmsters 
are  good  insurance  of  health  and  doching  for  evexy  member 
of  your  family. 

There  are  Raynsters  in  all  styles  of  weatherproof  clothing. 
The  heavy  rubber  surfaced  kind  for  outdoor  work;  cloth  coats 
suitable  for  dress  or  work,  these  are  good  overcoats  as  well  as  good 
raincoats;  heavy  ulsters  that  are  warm  and  shower-proof,  splendid 
for  driving  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.  Raynsters  are  made  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  are  priced  according  to  materials 
and  workmanship  necessary  to  produce  each  particular  kind — the  i 
label  guarantees  value  for  price-— always  look  for  it.  Don't  buy 
just  any  old  raincoat  when  your  dealer  can  get  you  a  Raynsteb 

Write  for  a  Style  Book  showing  many  Raynster  models* 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

CioChinc  DiTUioii,  New  York  ami  Bostoo 
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A  quick  eye  and 

a  good  shot  pattern 


•  •. 


The  VVflnchester  pattern.    320  pellets  out  of  a  possU 
ble431i  or  74%  of  the  Bhot  charge,  evenly  distribu- 
ted, DO  birds  get  throuch 


A  QUICK  eye  and  a  good  shot  pattern,  that's  the 
game-getting  combination.  Given  an  old-timer 
with  a  reliable  gun  in  his  hand  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  up  to  the  shot  pattern. 

Now  the  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control 
of  the  gas  blast  from  the  exploding  powder.  This  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  wad<*ing,  like  the  piston 
head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give 
the  explosion  something  solid  to 
work  against  so  that  the  shot 
may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the 
tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it. 
No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter 
the  shot. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the 
gas  blast  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  constriction. 
The  shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  tent  target  320  pellets  out  of 
431.  or  74X  of  the  shot  charge  (1^  oi.  of  7H  chilled) inside  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  yds. 
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It  must  offer   just   the  right 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pres> 
sure  and  high  velocity  without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of 
shape  at  the  **choke"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  System 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  Experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base  Wad  gives  what  is  known 
as  Prtgressivi  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge.  By 
the  time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of 
the  burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though  the  explosion  is 
almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less  progressive,,  the  final  energy 
and  maximum  velocity  of  the  completely  burned  powder  being  de- 
veloped at  the  muzzU  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the 
tough,  springy  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly 
all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The 
wadding  pushes  the  shot  eveiily. 


At  the  muzzle,  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming,  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.     //  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding  and 
makes  the  hard-hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester  shot 
shells  are  world  famous. 

Fiih  Tail  Flash,  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer— the  quickest  and  most  powerful 

shot  shell  primer  macU.  Its 
broad  fish  tail  flash  gives  even 
and  thorough  ignition.  Every 
grain  of  powder  is  completely 
burned  up  before  the'shot  charge 
leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp,  The  required 
degree  of  pressure  necessary 
in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of 
the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  Lubrication,  In  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  Shells,  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annually  in  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  finished  shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  ar« 
fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and  ammunition. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be 
sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smokeless; 
Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 
on  Shells.  RT*3  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  ,  ^ 
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Why  and  How  Shall  We  Feed  Cattle  This  Winter? 


MANY  people  are  debating  as  to  the  best  method 
or  the  policy  to  folloV  this  winter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  While  it  is  difficult 
for  anyone  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  what 
the  exact  situation  will  be  when  the  cattle  will  be 
marketed  next  spring,  present  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  good  market  and  that  cattle  will  sell 
at  a  good  price  and  make  a  profit  to  the  feeder  if 
they  are  purchased  on  a  couservative  basis.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  same  conditions  will  prevail  as 
we  encountered  last  year.  There  will  probably  be 
no  beefless  days,  unless  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  sup- 
plies of  beef  for  the  army  may  be  insured.  The 
demand  for  all  meat  products  will  be  good  because 
of  more  boats  to  take  care  of  foreign  shipments,  and 
the  demand  from  the 
laboring  classes  who  are 
in  a  position  to  buy 
meat  will  not  be  reduced. 
Another  factor  of  impor- 
tance is  that  lighter 
weight  cattle  are  going 
Into  the  feed  lot,  which 
will  naturally  mean 
lighter  weight  finished 
cattle.  This  difference  in 
weight  when  compared  to 
previous  years  will  result 
in  fewer  pounds  of  beef 
available  next  spring, 
even  though  an  equal 
number  of  cattle  are 
marketed. 

Reports  from  many 
sections  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  number  of  cattle 
Kolug  to  the  feed  lots  on 
the  farms  is  lower  this 
year  than  last  This  is 
<l»e  In  part  to  the  failure 
of  the  com  crop  through- 
out the  drought-stricken 
districts  of  the  com  belt 
and  to  the  fact  that  the 
corn  crop  has  matured 
In  nearly  every  section 
^'hfre  It  was  not  severe- 
ly damaged  by  drought. 
Feeding  cattle  are  high, 
however,  and  they  must 
^  purchased  with  car« 
and  Judgment. 

Tiiklng  the  situation  as  ft  whole,  It  seems  as  though 
the  feeder  is  In  a  position  to  make  a  good  return, 
from  his  business  and  market  his  crops  through  cattle 
to  advantage.  By  this  we  do  not  want  to  Infer  that 
anyone  can  make  money,  regardless  of  his  method  of 
feeding,  especially  If  he  has  had  no  prerious  experi- 
ence. While  the  purchase  of  cattle  is  Important,  it 
w  equally  as  Important  to  follow  a  sound  method  of 
feeding.  This  Is  espMially  true  with  the  utilization 
of  high-priced  grain  products. 

TTie  feeding  of  cattle  Is  to  a  rery  large  extent  on  a 
roughage  basis,  supplemented  with  such  concentrate 
•eds  as  conditions  may  warrant.  The  farmer  who 
''as  a  silo  and  has  it  filled  has  a  decided  adranUge 
over  anyone  who  does  not  have  one  of  these  com 
•torehouses.    It  Is  also  Important,  In  order  to  get  the 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

best  returns  from  the  use  of  silage,  that  it  be  made 
from  corn  that  is  matured.  In  case  a  silo  Is  on  the 
farm  and  has  not  been  used,  it  can  be  filled  with 
shock  corn  from  the  field,  but  plenty  of  water  must 
be  added  to  keep  the  contents  from  spoiling. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station  and  other  stations  throughout  the 
couutry  indicate  that  the  returns  from  cattle-feeding 
operations  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
silage  fed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
loss  of  food  nutrients  and  they  are  more  palatable 
when  the  com  crop  Is  fed  as  silage  than  when  the 
corn  crop  is  fed  in  the  form  of  stover  and  ear  or 
shelled   corn.      When   corn   silage  is   available   it    is 


•««  for  tKt  tractor.     Corn  mmy  »tW  bo  pvt  in  tho  »ito  if  motor  to  * 


Important  to  use  It  freely  In  feeding  cattle.  In  these 
experiments  It  was  found  that  a  ration  consisting  of 
com  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  stover  or  hay  gave 
splendid  results.  The  cattle  received  all  the  corn 
silage  they  woi^d  clean  up  in  one  hour,  morning  and 
evening.  This  was  supplemented  with  2>/^  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  per  1000  pounds  live  weight  daily 
during  the  first  84  days,  and  increased  to  S'j  pounds 
the  last  56  days  of  a  five-month  feeding  period.  They 
were  allowed  com  stover  in  such  amounts  as  they 
would  clean  up  during  the  day.  The  use  of  this 
ration  does  not  produce  highly  finished  cattle,  but  of 
a  quality  that  will  sell  well  on  the  market. 

Another  ration  that  has  given  splendid  results  is 
one  composed  of  silage  and  com  stover  as  roughage, 
during  the  early  part  of  ft  feeding  period,  supple- 


mented with  2%  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per  1000 
pounds  live  weight  daily.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  feeding  period  eajp  com  or  shelled  corn  was  added 
at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  steer  daily. 

In  case  no  corn  silage  is  available,  good  results 
can  be  had  from  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover  aa 
roughage.  These  should  be  fed  in  such  amounts  as 
the  cattle  will  clean  up  daily.  This  will  range  from 
10  to  12  pounds  of  hay  and  6  to  8  pounds  of  stover 
per  steer  daily,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Ear  com  or  shelled  corn  fed  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15 
pounds  and  supplemented  with  2%  pounds  of  oil  meal 
or  cottonseed  meal  daily  per  1000  pounds  live  weight 
makes  a  satisfactory  combination  for  the  grain  por- 
tion of  the  ration. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  combinations  that 

may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. In  case  the  protein 
supplements  suggested 
can  not  be  secured,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute others.  In  such 
event  the  guaranteed 
analvHis  should  be  known 
and  fed  in  such  amounts 
aH  to  allow  a.s  much  pro- 
tein as  is  found  in  oil 
moal  or  cottonseed  meal. 
It  is  difficult  to  speiify 
any  set  rule  to  follow, 
owing  to  tho  fact  that 
feeds  vary  so  in  the 
quantity  of  protein. 

Tho  question  frequently 
arlHCs  as  to  which  is  the 
best  method  of  feeding 
corn — whether  it  pays  to 
grind  It  or  if  it  should 
be  fed  as  broken  ear  or 
shelled  corn.  Unless  hogs 
can  follow  cattle  that  are 
fed  high-<-la8s  silage  or 
broken  ear  corn,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  ground. 
If  hogs  can  follow  the 
cattle,  there  is  practically 
no  loss  due  to  the  pass- 
ing through  the  syateni  of 
undigested  grains  of  com. 
With  the  prevailing  high 
price  of  com  it  may  pay 
to  grind  the  corn.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the 
mill  Is  near  at  hand.  Cattle  fed  ground  corn  will 
fatten  and  finish  quicker  than  when  whole  corn  is 
fed.  If  the  corn  can  he  ground  on  the  farm,  and  the 
minimum  amount  of  labor  Involved,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferred,  with  the  prevailing  high   prices. 

In  feeding  cattle  it  is  essential  that  a  well-planned 
method  of  feeding  be  followed.  The  cattle  should 
always  be  fed  at  tho  same  hour  each  day.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  at  what  time  during  the  day. 
but  regularity  Is  essential.  The  same  person  should 
feed  the  cattle,  as  he  will  soon  become  accustomed 
to  their  habits  and  he  can  also  give  some  attention 
to  the  individuals.  Water  should  be  kept  before  them 
all  the  time,  if  possible.  They  should  fdso  have 
plenty  of  clean  t>edding,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  dry. 
Plenty  of  salt  should  be  provided. 
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These  Days  Demand 
[umes  and  Lime 


plemented  by  soy  beans,  clover  or  alfalfa.    Soy  beans 
seem  to  fit  into  the  rotation  with  clover,  so  that  It  is 
T   ^cnimf^Q   anH    T   imf^  °^*  necessary  to  discontinue  the  growing  of  the  latter. 

'*-'^6  UlllCo   dliU   J^llllC  From  every  standpoint  is  appears  that  the  soy  bean  is 

A.  B.GRANTHAM  destined  to  find  a  place  on  every  stock  farm  in  the 

THERE  is  complaint  from  many  sections  that  it  is    corn  belt, 
difficult  to  successfully  follow  corn  with  wheat.  liming  in  the  fall  and  winteb 

If  the  com   is   late  in   maturing,  and   especially   if        While  it  Is  the  general  practice  to  apply  lime  in  the 

accompanied  by  wet  weather,  the  seeding  period  is     spring  before  corn  is  planted,  the  unusual-  conditions     his  first  real  insight  of  the  meaning  of  the  ^a7 
delayed  so  much  that  the  chances  of  securing  a  crop     of  the  past  year  have  made  it  impossible  in  many     Che  people  back  home.    The  same  message  from  onH 
^#  „.!,«-.*  *i..  !__„„     J      mui  *.        *  -_i      ^.^ggg  ^^  secure  the  lime  in  time.     Since  lime  Is  so    of  us  at  home  would  not  carry  the  weight  this  on 

important  in  putting  the  soil  in  condition  to  grow    does  coming  from  a  man  in  a  uniform  which  knoi 
clover,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  omit  liming    no  defeat: 


From  Camp  to  Farm 

Every  now  and  then  a  letter  comes  to  the  editor 
desk  which  seems  to  have  In  it  a  story  othe 
than  the  one  it  tells.  A  few  days  ago  we  rerdv, 
a  letter  from  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  in  Kentuky] 
which  appears  to  have  a  special  message  to  fanner 
as  it  comes  from  one  of  our  "brothers"  who  is  g.'tti 


i 


carrvinff 


of  wheat  are  greatly  lessened.  This  practice  of  fol 
lowing  corn  with  wheat  in  the  rotation  is  quite  gen- 
eral in  the  Eastern  states.  There  seems  to  be"  no 
way  of  remedying  this  condition  except  by  a  change 
in  the  crop  rotation.  It  is  possible  to  introduce  a 
crop  of  soy  beans  Into  the  rotation  after  com  which 
will  come  off  earlier  than  the  average  corn  crop. 
This  will  allow  the  wheat  to  be  seeded  earlier  than 
after  corn. 

A  practical  rotation  Is:  Corn,  first  year,  followed 
by  a  cover  crop  of  vetch  and  rye,  which  is  turned 
under  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  for  soy  beans. 
The  beans  are  harvested  for  hay,  and  the  land  disked 
and  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  third 
year.  Timothy  and  clover  are  ^ 
seeded  with  the  wheat  for  the  fourth 
year.  The  soy  beans  may  be  cut  for 
hay  at  several  stages  of  maturity, 
80  that  it  is  possible  to  harvest  the 
crop  In  time  to  get  In  wheat. 

The  great  saving  of  time  in  the 
case  of  soy  beans  is  that  the  land 
need  not  be  plowed  as  after  corn. 
The  beans  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  quite  loose,  and  little 
preparation  is  needed  to  make  an 
excellent  seed  bed.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  soil  fertility  this  rotation 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  You 
will  note  that  three  legume  crops, 
namely,  vetch,  soy  beans  and  clover, 
are  grown  in  the  four  years.  The 
nitrogen  and  humus  supply  of  the 
soil  may  be  gradually  increased  by 
this  method. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  forage 
supply  on  the  farm  the  rotation  is 
highly  practical.  On  most  farms 
not  enough  protein  material — that 
is,  the  milk-producing,  muscle-form- 
ing element  of  feed,  for  which  we 
pay  such  a  high  price  upon  the  mar^ 
ket — is  grown  at  home.  Clover  has 
been  our  chief  reliance  In  the  past, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a 
crop  Is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
farmers'  feeding  plans. 

A  farmer  stated  recently  that  if 
he  could  secure  some  crop  that 
would  furnish  a  regular  supply  of 
protein  feeding  material  year  after 
year  he  would  consider  that  one  of 
his  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  successful  management  of  the 
farm  had  been  solved.  "It  is  easy 
enough  to  grow  plenty  of  corn,"  he 
said,  "but  where  I  fall  down  is  In 
getting  enough  forage  of  protein 
quality  to  furnish  my  growing  stock 
and  dairy  animals  with  the  proper 
ration.      As  a   consequence   I    am  compelled 


before  the  clover  is  seeded.  It  is  feasible  to  apply 
lime  durlngthe  late  fall  or  early  winter  to  the  wheat 
land.  Some  prefer  to  apply  the  lime  Just  before  the 
wheat  is  seeded,  but  tests  have  shown  that  very 
good  results  have  been  secured  by  topdressing  the 
wheat  late  In  the  fall  with  the  usual  application  of 
lime.  Burned  lime  may  be  applied  late  in  the  fall 
without  injury. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  put  on  the  lime  after 
the  ground  Is  frozen  or  the  wheat  has  become  some- 
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Witivills  my  Hmid . 


<my!h^y^wm'm\^^^^ 


Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  October  12,  1918. 
Editor  of  The  Practical  Farmer. 

My   Dear   Sir: — Enclosed   find   a   contribution  fo 
the  "Experience  Pool."     I   was  born   and  raistd 
the  farm,  but  now   I  am  at  this  place,  serving  myl 
"Uncle."      This    Is   my    first   article   to   your    Daper.j 
Trusting  that  it  may  meet  with  your  approval,  1  am] 

Most  truly  yours," 

E.    A.    MlEYKIl, 

Q.  M.  C,  Utilities  Branch,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky,J 

THE    care    of    farm     MACHIXKRY 

Within  the  last  two  years  tn| 
synonymous  words  have  hocoi 
very  popular,  namely,  "save"  andl 
"conservation."  The  meaning  of! 
these  words*  is  expressed  in  every] 
show  window  by  advertisers,  and 
they  are  placarded  in  every  kitchen. 
If  saving  of  money,  clothing  and 
food  will  win  the  war,  then  the  care 
of  farm  machinery  becomes  t 
patriotic  duty,  and  the  farmer  who 
allows  his  implements  to  rust 
through  carelessness  may  be  termed 
a  "slacker." 

There  are  many  different  rust 
preventives,  and  different  localities 
will  use  different  ones  to  an  ad- 
vantage. For  our  section  of  the 
country  1  have  found  common,  ordi- 
nary wagon  paint  to  be  the  most 
successful  and  the  least  expensive. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  iron  and  wood. 

The  painting  of  farm  machinery 
serves  a  three-fold  purpose:    First; 
it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  ma*  hine; 
second,  to  make  painting  easier  tls 
implements     are     often      partially 
taken  apart,  and  in  this  way  much 
room  can  be  saved;    third,  painted 
machinery    makes    a    farmer    takt 
pride  in  his  implements,  and  if  his] 
pride     and      aesthetic     sense     ar«| 
aroused  he  will  either  find  or  tnaki 
store  room  for  his  machinery. 

The  present  demand  for  iron  andl 
the  high  cost  of  machinery  i>roT« 
beyond  a  doubt  that  money  sp'-nt 
the  conservation  of  farm  machiner 
will    reward    the    investor    with 
high  rate  of  interest.  . 


to  buy    what  dormant. 


Now  turn  to  page  356  anfl  re 
what   five   men    still   on   the   far 
have    to    say    regarding   this    vit 
question  of  caring  for  our  macliiner 
This  has  not  increased  the  yield  of    this  winter  so  that  we  can  raise  record-breaking  1  ropij 


SPEAKING  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS-HERE  ARE  TWO  OLD  ONES 
that  Mhow  that  good  American*  loaned  thmir  monmy  for  fraadmm' »  cauam  an  readily  in  Revolutionary  day 
a»  now.      That  two  hundred  thousand  poanda  (approximatmty  a  million  dollar  a)  mitat  hav*  loohmd  mighty 
oig  to  Mr.  Pmrhtna'     W*  hadn't  Imarnmd  to  talk  in  billiont  thmnl     Thm  originaU  arm  thm  ^ropmrty  of  thm 
pubtiahmr  of  thia  paper 


more  cottonseed  meal  and  other  concentrated  feeding    wheat  particularly,  but  has  put  the  soil  in  a  condition     in  the  victory  year  of  1919.— (Editor.) 
stuffs  than  I  should  like,  and  clover  is  becoming  more     for  a  better  stand  of  clover  in  the  spring.     The  diffl- 


difflcult  for  me  to  grow  each  year."  The  soy  bean 
would  meet  this  farmer's  needs  for  a  forage  high  in 
protein.  Good  soy  bean  hay  is  almost  as  rich  in 
protein  as  alfalfa,  requires  less  soil  preparation,  and 
Is  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  soy  bean  will  produce  a  good  crop  wherever 
corn  does  well.  By  growing  more  of  them  much 
of  the  timothy  hay  that  is  now  fed  might  b©  sold  as 
a  cash  crop.  There  is  little  difficulty  In  securing 
two  tons  of  soy  bean  hay  per  acre.    This  Introduction 


Watching  Dangerous  Insects 

»HE  extent  to  which  the  principal  crops  01  thli 
country    are    attacked    by    Injurious    inserts  ■! 
known  almost  from  day  to  day  for  the  entire  rnitii 
States  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  bureau  d 


culties  attending  shipments  by  freight  make  It  im- 
possible to  apply  lime  at  a  given  period.  For  this 
reason  It  would  be  well  for  farmers  who  contemplate 
the  use  of  lime  at  all  to  order  it  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  probably  less  con- 
gestion in  freight  with  such  materials,  and  it  would  . 

tend  to  equalize  the  shipments  of  the  manufacturer  entomology  through  its  war  emergency  entomo]"gicii| 

throughout  the  year.  intelligence  service.    Co-operative  arrangements  ha»»- 

The  war  conditions  should  not  prevent  one  from  been  made  with  the  entomologists  of  the  state  agn-j 

following  out  the  best  known  plans  of  soil  improve-  cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  teachers  rfj 

Into    the    crop    rotation    would    solve   two    problems     ment.    Liming  is  one  of  the  necessary  treatmenU  for  entomology  in  other  colleges  and  universities,  fondi 

that  arc  common  on  many  farms,  namely,  the  neces-     the  improvement  of  soil  fertility,  and  this,  together  service  field  workers,  county  agents,  extension  pervi«t 

sity  of  following  com  with  wheat,  and  the  lack  of  a     with  an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  will  go  far  in  field  employes  and  all  other  available  observers.  W j 

forage   or   hay   high    in   protein.     Just   now   feeding     putting  the  soil  In  a  condition  to  produce  maximum  which  undue  increase  of  any  insect  pest  is  ImniedM 

materials  are  very  high,  and  the  farmer  should  en-    crops.    What  has  been  stated  concerning  lime  applies  ately  reported  to  the  bureau.     In  this  way  knowledge 

deavor  not  only  to  grow  sufficient  roughage  for  his    to  many  other  practices  on  the  farm.    Fertiliiers,  for  of  prospective  outbreak  is  centralized  and  then  dii-] 

animals,  but  of  a  kind  that  will  balance  the  ration     Instance,  should  be  ordered  early,  and  all  repairs  for  tributed  to  brtng  about  prompt  and  efficacious  tretir- 

so  that  the  greatest  gains  may  be  made.  machinery  should  be  made  during  the  winter.    With  ment      The    information    thus    brought   togetb«  r  ^\ 

Com  is  the  great  American  farm  crop,  but  It  will     the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  price  of  wages  it  issued  monthly  to  the  economic  entomologists  of  tb»] 

prove  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  feed  only  when  sup-     is  important  that  this  work  be  done  now.  coontrj. 
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[t  was  with  astonishment  and  disappointment  that 
we  read  in  the  daily  press  a  few  days  since  the 
resident's  "appeal"  to  the  country  to  return  a  Demo- 
|rati(  Congress  in  the  November  elections.  We  have 
Ben  rather  an  admirer  of  the  President's  ability 
[ith  the  pen,  and  have  considered  that  his  utterances 
times  have  ranked  with  the  best  of  any  of  his 
(•edei  essors  In  the  exalted  office  of  Chief  EJxecutive 
r.the  Nation.  Great  is  our  surprise  aiyi  chagrin, 
ierefore,  when  he  puts  forth  this — the  equal,  at 
^ast,  of  the  worst  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the 
fhite  House. 

V»e  had  supposed  that  the  President  was  our  First 
^meriian   Citizen   primarily,   and   quite   incidentally 

member  of  a  political  party;  we  had  applauded  his 
[ppeal  that  politics  be  "adjourned"  until  the  war  is 
\ou,  and  had  noted  with  approval  the  support  given 
lis  policies  in  Congress  by  his  political  opponents — 
luite  -dn  hearty  a  support  as  he  has  received  from  his 
|wn  party;  it  had  been  a  genuine  source  of  gp-atifloa- 
]ion  that  politicians  had  proved  themselves  patriots 
[y  sinking  every  other  consideration  in  the  para- 
nount  duty  of  winning  the  war,  and  that  with  a 
bongressional  Election  approaching  no  word  of  party 

olitUs  iiad  Interfered  with  the  Nation's  great  busi- 
ness of  financing  and  conducting  to  Victory  the  great 
»'ar   for   the   safety   of   democracy.     And   then   this 
krst  ot  strictly  partisan  politics  and  selfishness  from 
[he  White  House  Itself! 

The  I'resldent  says:  "I  am  your  servant  .  .  . 
m  my  power  to  administer  the  great  trust  assigned 
J>y  the  Constitution  would  be  seriously  Impaired 
|hould  your  judgment  be  adverse."  We  were  under 
[he  impression  that  the  duty  of  "our  servant"  the 

resident  Is  limited,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
f^fcuting  the  laws;  why  then  should  his  .power  to 
Mmlnister  this  great  trust  be  "seriously  impaired" 
V  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  selecting  the  men 
U  mnkr  the  laws  does  not  coincide  with  his  Judgment 
wd  desire? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  representatives  In  Congress 

-and  this  includes  men  of  hoth  political  parties— 
l»ave  thought  it  wise,   in  the  exigencies  of  war,  to 
rleld    to  .the    President's    judgment    in    matters    of 
Nslslation   to   a   greater   extent   than    any    previous 
Pongress  has  ever  done — making  the  President  to  a 
farge  degree  a  Dictator.     While  this  may  have  been 
^he  Part  of  wisdom  in  the  circumstances,  surely  none 
^f  "8  would  want  It  made  permanent  or  continued  a 
■foment  beyond  the  period  of  Emergency.     The  Con- 
stitution Establishes  an  independent  Congress  as  the 
^^ople's  Safeguard  against  Dictatorship. 
I    ^^^  the  President  foresee  a  .limit  to  the  patient 
l»cqulc«cence  of  Congress  that  he  feels  It  necessary 
IJo  appeal  to  the  people  to  continue  him  "your  unem- 
IJ«'Ta8«ed  spokesman  In  affairs  at  home  and  abroad"? 
I    ****8  is  so.  It  is  high  time  we  selected  men— of  both 


parties — for  our  Representatives  in  Congress  who 
will  not  yield  to  Presidential  dictation  in  legislation. 
For  surelj^  our  form  of  government  do€>.8n't  contem- 
plate the  making  of  any  one  man  our  "unembarrassed 
s{)okesman  in  affairs  at  home  and  abroad."  This  Is 
not  a  one-man  war,  nor  do  we  want  a  oae-man 
peace,  or  a  one-man-dictated  policy  of  reconstruction. 

The  President  says  the  election  of  other  than  his 
own  chosen  Congressmen  will  appear  to  our  enemies 
and  our  allies  alike  as  a  repudiation  by  the  people 
of  his  policies,  and  the  inference  is  that  this  would 
seriously  affect  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Has  ho  over- 
looked the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  Nations  at  war 
has  changed  its  government  at  least  once  since  the 
struggle  began,  and  that  the  changes,  at  least  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  have  made  for  Increased  efficiency? 

In  our  President's  own  words,  we  are  fighting  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Isn't  It  of 
paramount  Importance  that  we  t-eep  our  own  country 
safe  for  democracy?  Edward  T.  VV.\i.kk«. 

War  or  Peace — We  All  Must  Eat 

PEACE  talk  just  now  appears  to  have  the  upper 
hand.  Have  you  stopped  to  think,  though,  what 
It  would  mean  to  farmers  If  peace  should  happen  *to 
come  tomorrow?  The  tremendous  effort  to  produce 
and  conserve  food  which  America  has  put  forth  since 
entering  the  war  would  not  suddenly  be  of  no  value 
.  or  warrant  a  relaxation  In  any  way  of  our  efforts. 
Each  square  mile  of  recovered  territory  on  the 
western  front  and  each  thousand  captured  prisoners, 
while  heartening  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
means  an  added  drain  on  o>ir  food  supplies.  When 
Bulgaria  withdrew  In  favor  of  the  Allies  It  meant 
4,000,000  people  to  be  fed  out  of  the  common  fund. 
The  Food  Administration  tells  us,  too,  that  In  Poland, 
the  Balkans,  parts  of  Russia  and  certain  other  por- 
tions of  Europe  there  are  180,000.000  people  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  We  cannot  help  thera  at 
present,  but  should  peace  come,  this  huge  population 
win  have  to  be  added  to  America's  food  guardianship. 
Thanks  to  the  producers  of  food,  and  not  forgetting 
the  consumers — because  they  made  It  possible  to  send 
shiploads  across  the  sea  which  In  normal  times  would 
have  been  consumed  at  home — we  have  so  far  met  our 
obligations.  That  we  will  keep  on  sharing  our 
portions  until  everyone  Is  satisfied  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  we  must  remember  that  things  are  moving 
quickly,  and  we  must  respond  accordingly.  Even 
should  peace  come,  there  will  be  a  long  reconstruc- 
tion period  when  demands  for  food  will  be  worldwide, 
with  little  prospect  for  a  long  time  of  an  over- 
production. The  wonderful  merchant  marine  which 
we  will  have  as  a  result  of  our  war  shipbuilding 
plans  will  carry  our  manufactured  products  to  the 
farthest  markets.  When  our  factories  keep  busy 
there  Is  plenty  of  money,  and  history  shows  Its 
expenditure  for  food  is  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of 
the  worklngman. 

A  Bright  Future  for  the  Dairy  Industry 

ALL  signs  seem  to  point  to  high  prices  and  steady 
demand  for  dairy  products  during  the  coming 
months.  There  have  been  times  when  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  prices  offered  little  encouragement  to  pro- 
ducers, and  a  plentiful  supply  of  dairy  animals  kept 
the  markets  ^ell  stocked.  Now  things  are  different. 
The  home  demands  of  our  army  and  navy  and  the 
allies  who  look  to  us  for  rations  have  made  a  tem- 
porary shortage,  with  attendant  high  prices  of  dairy 
products.  Dairying  In  the  warring  countries  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  for  reasons  we  can  well 
understand,  and  it  will  be  some  time — and  then  only 
after  stock  has  been  secured  largely  In  this  country— 
before  the  Industry  will  return  to  pre-war  conditions. 
Denmark,  too,  which  we  have  always  thought  of  as 
a  wonderful  exporter  of  dairy  products,  feels  the  war 
through  a  shortage  of  cattle  feed.  Reports  sent  to 
Washington  say  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows  In 
that  country  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
during  the  coming  year  a  reduction  of  more  than 
two  million  pounds  of  export  butter  will  result.  In 
pre-war  years  a  large  part  of  this  butter  went  to  the 
British  Isles,  but  now  these  people  will  have  to  look 
to  other  sources  for  dairy  products.  Canada  has 
tried  to  help  her  mother-country,  under  these  condi- 
tions, by  commandeering  all  creamery  butter  made 
In  five  provinces  between  September  30th  and  Novem- 
ber 9th.  and  has  put  Canadian  consumers  on  an 
allowance.  If  plenty  of  shipping  space  was  available, 
still  more  butter  would  be  taken  out  of  Canada,  as 
an  Englishman's  allowance  is  now  only  one-half  pound 
of  butter  and  one  pound  of  oleomargarine  a  month. 


The  dairymen  who  stuck  to  the  business  through 
alblts  rei'ent  buffetings  will  begin  now  to  reap  their 
reward.  Wholesale  milk  testing  4  percent  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  during  November  will  command 
a  price  of  10  cents  a  quart,  according  to  approval 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Administration  to 
the  prices  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  A'Ssocla- 
tion.  Tiuo.  milk  prices  arc  high  because  production 
costs  are  high,  but  for  the  producers  who  have  studied 
their  business  they  offer  a  way  to  maintain  the  basis 
of  a  profitable  and  permanent  agriculture — the  dairy. 

Examples  are  Many — Let's  Follow 

How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  one  ant 
to  build  an  ant  hill?  if  they  were  not  organized 
it  might  bo  a  question  with  a  reply,  but.  sin«e  they 
know  the  advantage  of  teamwork,  the  answer  will 
remain  a  mystery,  l^te  fall  and  winter  is  the  time 
when  organized  farmers  meet  together,  talk  over 
the  year's  work  and  plan  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  fanners'  institutes,  national  and  state 
grange  meetings,  local,  county  and  state  breeders' 
organization  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
others.  In  past  years  it  has  been  the  rule  that  the 
state  organization  meetings  were  not  as  well  attended 
as  they  should  be,  and  yet  no  one  who  attends  them 
was  ever  heard  to  say  that  it  was  not  time  and  money 
well  spent.  Fhe  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get 
a  man — or  woman — to  come  the  first  time,  and  then 
the  difficulty  is  with  the  folks  at  home  to  keep  him 
from  attending  every  year.  Maybe  you  have  often 
thought  you  would  like  to  go.  but  hesitated  for  fear 
you  would  not  feel  at  home  when  you  got  there. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Everybody 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  and  you  will  be  glad  you 
went.    Go  this  year  for  sure,  and  take  your  wife. 

We  of  the  East  are  honored  this  fall  in  having  the 
National  Grange  meet  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  November 
13th  to  2:d.  Visitors— and  that  should  include  every 
grange  member  within  a  day's  ride  of  Syracuse,  and 
there  are  many  thou.sands  of  them— will  find  it  their 
best  plan  to  be  there  on  Thursday.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Noveml)er  14th.  l.'ith  and  16th.  All  the  degree 
work.  Including  the,  seventh,  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  PricstH  of  Demeter  will  be  held  during  these 
three  days.  All  of  the  work  of  the  National  Grange, 
except  conferring  the  higher  degrees.  Is  conducted 
In  the  fourth  degree. 

A  Common  Fund  for  a  Common  Cause 

ONE  of  the  things  we  have  learned  from  the  war 
is  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  creeds  on 
the  firing  line.     Men  of  uTOny  faiths  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  In   order  that  the  foe  may   be  held   or 
driven   back.     Now  we  at  home  are  asked   to   work 
together   In   supporting   a    United    War    Work   Cam- 
paign  which   has   been    organized   at   the   request   of 
President   Wilson.     Instead   of  the   various  organlza 
tlons   Independently   raising   funds,  seven   of  them — 
the   Young   Men's   Christian    Association,   the   Young 
Women's    Christian    Association,    Natioaal    Catholic 
War  Council   (which  Includes  the  Knights  of  Colum 
bus),  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  American   Library  Association  and   the  Sal 
vatlon    Army — have    joined    forces,    and    during   the 
week  of  November  10th  will  raise  $170,500,000  to  con 
tinue  their  work  for  another  year  In  this  country  ant 
overseas.     This  may  seem  like  a  good  bit  of  money 
but    when    It   Is   divided    It   only   amounts   to   abou' 
one    dollar    a    week    for    every    soldier    we    have    Ir 
Europe  and  at  home.    More  than  five  hundred  tons  o- 
supplies  for  the  boys  leave  American  ports  every  weel 
under  the  direction  of  these  seven  organizations  ant 
thousands  of  letters  from  the  boys  In  the  trenche^ 
testify   what    becomes   of   them.     They   provide   just 
what  the  boys  need,  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  a' 
home,  the  comforts  and  the  guidance  they  must  have 
Of  course,  It  Is  still  possible  for  you  to  contribute 
to   ftny   particular   organization    you    may   especially 
favor,   but   the  best   way   Is   to  give  for   a  common 
cause,    and    then    each    branch    receives    a    pro    rata 
share  according  to  the  work  It  does.     It  is  for  your 
boy  or  your  neighbor's  boy  you  are  giving— not  lend- 
ing, this  time— and  surely  you  would  not  want  hire 
to  be  refused  anything  on  the  firing  line  t)ecau8e  thf 
folks   back    home   held   their   pursestrlngs   too   tight. 
Even  if  by  chance  peace  should  come  l)efore  the  cam- 
paign Is  over,  there  will  still  be  a  need  for  this  work 
When  the  fighting  stops,  restlessness  will  develop.  Anf 
it  Is  then  that  the  morale  must  be  kept  up  to  preven 
the  mob  spirit  from  taking  the  upper  hand.     And  1' 
will   undoubtedly  take  at  least  twelve   months  after 
peace  is  declared  to  bring  all  our  boys  back  home. 
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A  mfferent  Kind 
of  Used  Car  House 

Automobiles  are  scarce.  They  are  in* 
oreafllng  dally  In  value— a  new  oar  la  a 
luxury.  We  have  nut  raised  the  prices  on 
any  of  our  oars  as  yet,  but  will  be  forced 
to  before  long.  Huy  now  and  be  money  in 
pocket.  In  six  mouths  your  car  will  be 
worth  MORE  than  you  pay  for  It  today. 

1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  and 
truck  In  lU18-17-ltf  models.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  It  to  you. 

Auto  Catalogue  B  Free 

Our  new  catalogue  Just  off  press.  Send 
for  it. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World 'a  Largmat  Auto  Dealmn 

203  N.   Broad  Street 

Philailelphia,  Pa. 


R.K.Tires  for  Winter 

Adouble  tread,  double  chain  stitched,  100  percent 
service  Is  the  R;.  K.  Tire.  It  does  Its  best  work 
in  winter,  because  winter's  bard  on  tires,  and 
B.  K.  TIrcw  love  bard  work.  Yet  at  these 
prices  two  tires  for  the  usual  price  of  one  1 


Kites  Price 

3uxa    17,00 

SoxSH 8.60 

32xaH ».oo 

SSx4 11.80 


BIzOT  Pric* 

84x4     12.00 

Ux4^ 1S.60 

«x4>i 14.00 

S6x4H 14-60 


We  ryW  retread  your  old  ttr»*9  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guaranMS  ttasm 
at  the  following  prices: 


Hites  Price 

80x3    |5.fiO 

SUxS.^i 6.C0 

32x8>i 7.80 

»3x4     9.00 


SU«s  Price 

S4x4    9.U0 

Mx4H 10.80 

86x4>i 11.00 

Mx4>g 11.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Noa-SUd  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  SU  Philadelphia*  Pa. 

8«nd  for  deacriptiv*  booklat  ami  pritt  Utt, 


yiorld's  Best 
Roofing 


Freisht 
aid 


**liee'*  auster  Metal^dnclM,  V-Crimp,  Comi- 
Mted.  BtandtesSeain,  Paintad  or  Galvanized  Kouf- 
Idks,  Sidinn.  Wallboard.  Paints,  mte.,  dirMt  to  yon 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  PrlcM.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    We  Pay  tiie  PielsM. 

.Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eost  l«ss;  outlast  three  ordfoary  roofa.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Qoaranteed  rot,  fire,  mst.Ughtningprooc. 

Fret 


Qet  oar  wonderfolly 

low  prices   and   free 

samples.  WeseUAreet 

to  yoa  and  save  yon  all 

in-between  dealer's 

Ask  for  Book 


proOta. 
No.  118 
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LOW  niKO  8MU8EI 

Lowest  prices  on  Rsady-llade 
rirc-Proof  Steel  Oarages.  Set 
op  say  place.  Send  postal  for 
GarageBookjShowinget^es. 
TUB  IBWAMHI  M#a.  00.« 
I1S8.1188 


•t.. 


Samples  ^ 
Roofinj;  Booh 


YOU 


The  Garden  in  November 


W.  F.  MA8SKY 


Should  Titve  a  Kanawte 
or  a  Red  Jacket  Pump 
because  they  are 
•O  KASY  TO  WORK-SO  EASY  TO:PIXi 
A  cbfld  can  operate^ them,  and    V 
when  repairs  are  needed. 


TIE  SELF-OILIlie  WINDIILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
oM  towers,  other  noakes  oi  milliL  and  tq_  replace,  at 
svnali  cost,  the  goanno-of  the  earlier 
Acrmotors.  makinK  them  self-oU- a^j^  _|^  ^  ^_ 
ing.  Its  ei»cloeed  motor |^  ^^^^Wm^)^^\ 

keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  an<I 
tain. The  Splash Oilinf 
Sy  stem  conetantl] 
loods  everrbearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  ana  enabling:  th( 
mill  to  pumo  in  the  lightest  orceze? 
The  od  suppiiy  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
E>ouble  Ceara  are  need,  each  carryina  half  the  loed 
We  make  Caaoline  Engines.  Pumpe.  Tanksw 
Water    Seppbr    Goods    and    Steal    Frame    Saws. 

■vile  AEtlNTM  9K  2fN  TweHHi  IL,  CWe^a 


One  of  the  first  things  to  look  after 
in  November  is  the  getting  of  a  supply 
of  stable  manure  to  cover  the  whole 
garden  thickly.  It  is  seldom  one  who 
has  to  buy  can  get  any  but  fresh  ma- 
nure, and  fresh  stable  manure  applied 
in  the  spring  cannot  have  its  best  ef- 
fect, for  It  must  be  rotted  down  to 
release  its  plant  food.  Hence  I  have 
found  that  a  thick  cover  applied  to  the 
garden  in  November  and  let  lie  till 
spring  will  have  been  largely  absorbed 
by  the  soil  during  the  winter,  and  when 
the  remainder  is  turned  under  the  effect 
on  the  early  garden  crops  is  very 
satisfactory. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  you  have 
done  all  the  feeding  the  garden  needs 
when  you  have  covered  it  with  stable 
manure.  I  get  many  letters  every  sea- 
son from  people  who  say  that  they  can- 
not grow  Irish  potatoes  in  their  garden 
because  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  they 
run  to  tops  and  make  few  potatoes.  The 
trouble,  is  that  they  have  made  the  gar- 
den rich  with  stable  manure  alone,  and 
the  soil  has  gotten  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
in  proportion  to  the  mineral  plant  foods. 
If  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  well  bal- 
anced it  will  not  matter  how  big  the 
tops  of  the  potatoes  get — the  more  tops, 
the  more  potatoes.  It  is  the  green  mat- 
ter in  the  leaves  that  makes  the  starch 
and  stores  it  in  the  tubers  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  growing  plant.  The  starch 
comes  from  the  air,  and  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  potash,  and  is  conveyed  to 
points  where  needed  by  the  phosphates; 
and  when  the  luxuriant  tops  make 
plenty  of  starch  through  getting  carbon 
from  the  air,  if  the  phosphorus  and 
potash  are  present,  they  will  store  the 
surplus  in  the  tubers,  but  if  there  is  not 
plenty  of  these  present  in  the  soil  there 
will  be  less  starch,  and  that  will  be 
taken  for  top  growth  rather  than  stored 
in  the  tubers. 

Therefore,  while  ^  cover  my  garden 
heavily  in  the  fall  \ with  manure,  I  use 
in  .the  spring  acid  phosphate  or  bone 
dust  also  liberally  or  at  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre.  And  on  our  clay  loam 
soils  the  organic  decay  of  the  manure 
and  an  occasional  use  of  lime  will  re- 
lease from  the  soil  some  of  the  inex- 
haustible store  of  potash  contained  in 
such  soils. 

Our  American  farmers  have  sent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Germany  for  potash 
which  they  need  not  to  have  bought, 
for,  as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sandy  soils  and  the  black  muck  lands, 
there  are  few  soils  in  this  country  which 
need  artificial  applications  of  potash  if 
properly  farmed  so  as  to  get  the  use  of 
the  thousands  of  pounds  of  insoluble 
potash   in   every  acre. 

The  fall  application  of  manure  will 
not  only  enrich  the  soil,  but  will  help 
as  a  mulch  the  various  hardy  crops  that 
are  left  out  in  winter.  Here  we  put 
the  mulch  heavily  between  the  rows  of 
spinach  sown  late  for  spring  cutting, 
between  the  rows  of  the  yellQF  potato 
onions  planted  in  September  and  which 
are  hardy  enough  to  plant  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia,  too.  ^ 
The  tops  of  the  asparagus  are  now 
mowed  off.  These  I  burn,  and  they  are 
the  only  garden  refuse  that  I  do  burn. 
But  there  will  always  be  some  seed  ber- 
ries on  the  asparagus,  and  I  burn  to 
destroy  these.  In  spite  of  these  I  find 
stray  asparagus  plants  every  year.  The 
whole  bed  is  then  covered  well  with  the 
manure.  The  cleaner  the  asparagus  bed 
h&B  been  kept  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall,  and  the  better  it  has  been  fed, 
the  bigger  the  shoots  will  be  in  the 
spring.  My  asparagus  as  I  write  this  is 
far  over  six  feet  high,  and  I  see  around 
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me  plantations  where  the  tops  are  not 
over  three  feet  tall.  This  means  that 
the  roots  are  not  as  strong  as  they  should 
be  to  make  heavy  stalks. 

Writing  this  the  15th  of  October,  we 
have  not  had  any  frost  here  yet,  and 
probably  will  get  it  about  the  average 
time,  the  last  week  in  the  month.  String 
beans  which  I  planted  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember are  blooming  well  and  may  yet 
make  pods.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
take  some  risk  with  the  tender  things 
early  and  late.  If  these  beans  fall  it 
will  be  the  loss  of  a  few  seed,  but  if 
they  succeed  we  will  have  plenty  of 
beans  to  can  or  pack  down  in  brine 
for  the  winter.  We  are  now  eating  the 
hist  planting  of  sugar  com. 

CABBAGE  FOB  NEXT  TEAB 

Here  we  set  the  plants  of  Elarly  Wake- 
field cabbage,  grown  from  seed  sown 
the  middle  of  September,  in  open  fur- 
rows running  east  and  west,  setting  the 
plants  deep  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
stem.  The  plants  are  set  sixteen  inches 
apart  in  three-foot  rows,  and  a  plant  of 
Hanson  or  Wonderful  lettuce  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  spaces  between  the  cab- 
bage plants.  In  our  usual  winters  these 
come  through  all  right  for  early  heading 
in  spring,  but  a  winter  like  the  last  one 
comes  about  once  in  a  generation  and 
cleans  up  everything. 

In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  and 
northward  the  plants  will  be  better  win- 
tered set  thickly  in  cold  frames  and 
merely  protected  in  very  cold  weather 
with  the  sashes.  This  was  formerly  a 
common  method  for  growing  the  plants 
for  sale,  but  the  Southern-grown  plants 
have  superseded  these,  as  they  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply.  But  in  New 
Jersey  the  seed  sown  in  a  frame'  in 
February  will  be  safer  from 'running  to 
seed  than  the  plants  from  the  South. 

You  can  set  caulifiower  plants  now  in 
frames,  six  plants  to  a  sash,  and  fill  in 
with  a  cldse-heading  lettuce  like  Tennis 
Ball,  and  the  lettuce  will  come  out  be- 
fore the  caulifiower  needs  all  the  room, 
and  the  caullfiowers  can  be  stripped  of 
the  glass  in  time  to  use  the  sashes  for 
spotting  out  the  tomato  plants  In  spring. 

Lettuce  plants  now  in  the  frames  for 
Christmas  heading  should  be  pushed 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  but  not  kept  too 
warm  in  the  sun  of  the  Indian  summer. 
Lettuce  is  a  cool  weather  plant,  and 
will  not  head  well  if  made  too  tender  by 
heat,  but  it  should  be  pushed  by  an 
abundance  of  food  ^to  grow  rapidly. 

STOBING    VEGETABLES    FOB   WINTCB 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  the  time  has  come  to 
store  the  winter  vegetables.  Cabbages 
keep  well  with  the  leaves  tucked  in 
close  and  buried  in  a  trench  upside 
down.  Or  they  can  be  set  upright  and 
the  earth  piled  up  to  them  till  the  stalks 
are  covered,  and  row  after  row  packed 
together  and  then  covered  with  green 
pine  boughs  to  keep  off  the  winter  sun. 
Here  we  can  merely  turn  them  over  to 
the  north,  where  they  grew,  and  pile  the 
soil  on  them,  leaving  only  the  top  ex- 
posed, but  turned  away  from  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

Northward  the  carrots  and  late  beets 
can  be  stored  upright  in  trenches  like 
those  used  for  celery.  Here  we  throw 
a  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  row  and  dig 
as  needed. 


PRO 

GUARANTEED  PKICE  LIST  j 

guarantees  you  more  money 
the  market  goes  up ;  no  less  if  tl 
market  goes  down. 

Tag  Your  Furs  toll! 

IN  the  joy  of  "htmtfaifr  the  ffame".  do  not  I 
might  of  the  rich  profini  to  be  ff«ine<l  by  «» 
jrour  furs  to  Prouty'a,  the  boose  that  al«, 
vnarmnteas  fair  arraaiiur.  >POt  cash,  honest  i 
square  treatment  all  around. 

"Qrandad  Shipped  to  Prouty" 

The  Oldest  Fur  lleii««  In  New  Yoik 

NEW  YORK  is  the  center  of  the  f  nr  wetltki 
the  world.  It  houses  more  buyers  t  hHnanye 
to  which  you  can  ship  your  furs.  These  bo; 
want  the  best  skins  that  you  can  catch.  TL 
pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.Th;it  is  why.i 
matter  what  you  have  been  srettinK  for ) 
furs,  Prouty  pays  more! 

Prouty's  waa  established  nearly  half  a  i 
tury  aaro.  and  in  all  that  time  a  Pron  t  y  haa  I .. 
the  active  head  of  the  business.  re<)pon(iUtl 
its  methods,  its  policies,  its  ideals.  Send  r 
furs  to  Prouty  and  be  sure  of  a  fair  deal  i 
hiffhestprices. 

Spot  Ctuh  is  the  rule  of  Prouty.  You  i 
your  check  inunediately. 

Q«t  On  Our  MaHlns  List 

Ltt  ua  kMV  you  potted  on  the  hipheit  nark 
valiiea.  Sand  for  our  latest  price  list.  It  iif 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS.  INC, , 

Dealers   in  Raw  Furs,  Oinseng  Roote,  an 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

398   WEST  BROADWAY. 
NEW  YOKK  cm 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  aklna 
with  hair  or  (ur  on.  and  malte  them 
Into  co&ta  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robe*, 
rutrn  or  glor«a  when  so  ordered.  Year 
tar  goaila  will  eeet  ye«  leas  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Oar  lllaatrelarf  aaeplei  sriTes  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tella  how  to  take  ofT 
and  care  for  hidea :  how  and  when  wh 
pay  the  frelirht  both  wayn ,  about  aer 
safe  4yU»9  praeeaa  on  cow  and  bormi 
hide*  eati  aad  otfaer  sitlna:  about  the 
fnr  roods  and  gua*  trophies  we  sell, 
taxtaermy.  eto. 

Then  we  hare  reueu.ly  fot  oat  an- 
other we  call  eur  PaaMea  keek,  wholly 
devoted  to  fsablon  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  aad  other  fine  fur  srarments, 
with  prices  ;  also  tar  caraieeta  rewied- 

CvWl  ttMfl  P#9flllC#Ve 

Too  can  have  either  book  by  sendlnr 

Soar  borreet  address  narotnjr  which,  or 
oth  books  if  you  neee  both.    Address 

Tke  Cr««by  FrlstMi  Wmr  CompM^J 
*'    nt  Lycl^Avc^  Kodicster.  N.  Y.  J 


RAW  FURS 
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WANTtD 

m  pajr  empreweharfet  "nd 
ffuaraDteeiatitltetory  and  | 
prompt  feturns    8en<l  m  trial 
ihlpmeni  Will  bold  tblpoteuu 
separate  it  requested 

MIHMSthrtlhoriCo. 

RAW  FMIIft 

'-I^^Tfe^MBMl  YORK 
West  1 
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FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  THERAPY 
with  IODINE  is  an  unusual  and  Inter- 
esting book  describing  the  numcrouM 
uses  of  Iodine  on  the  Farm.  Wide  eat^ 
perlcnce  has  demonstrated  that  Iodine 
Is  th£  most  powerful  antiseptic,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  The  'book  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine  Prnducora, 
25  lladlfton  ATonue,  New  York. — Adr. 


GET  THE  MOST  MONI 
For  Your 

Raw  Furi 

I  B««d  all  roar  fur*  to  111  wsitinc  orden  snii  kiU  I 
tiirhMt   priflM  to  t«t  them.     CooB.  (kuak.  r'<^    <*  ^ 
mink,     immkrat.     wolf    and    sll    othart.       Fn'-    l>|f^ 
•dditional   on   ftll    iliifHnvalt   oT«r    90b.       !^''^   "' 
•t    ODC«.        ('hack I    Mat    Mm*    day    (l>ipi>i<-'>>    ' 

BEN  CORN,  S?w*%'?K.Vj 


W«  Pay  Top  Prices 

Give    Square    Deal  ntw 

HPrompt  Returns 

FOR  RAW  FUl 

Write  for  oar  prico  liat  P>  F- 

A    baudef)me   eouvenir    QlTen    Fre"  <■' 
receipt  of  nrst  •hipment.    Ott  yo'- 

A.  Snskiiid  i  €•.  hVl  7^i 


rity 


.M 


.^■^^^■k  oraft."  lUas..  (ellsliow  to  v^ 
C^^l    ^L      mxiskrat,*unk.woU.min>>  a**^ 
^  ^ *•  V^     den.  saow.  lof .  Vllnd  set-  et^, 
fastan  traps,  strrtrti  furs,  uiake  ^i^^^i^'^M^ 
Naws.  bl«  lilns.  mafaslne.  tells  sAoet  Mi'  «"*'; 

a?;;jsx:  rw  MEWS.?!  W.23J  st.iitw  Y»H' 


FOOD  will  be  heeded  next  year  more 
than  ever.     Fertilizer  must  be  used 
to  produce  it. 

Fertilizer  factories  have  lost  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  labor.  Fertilizer  production 
can  be  maintained  only  by  utilizing  the 
remaining  labor  to  the  fullest  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

Fertilizer  must  be  shipped  as  soon  as  ready.  Double 
and  triple  handling  must  be  eliminated.  Factories, 
with  their  depleted  forces,  must  operate  every  day 
and  ship  every  day  from  now  on  until  Spring— if  the 
supply  of  fertilizer  is  to  even  approach  the  demand 

Fertilizer  must  move  steadily  from  factory  to  farm 
throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  to  replace  the  usual 
Springtime  rush.  In  no  other  way  can  the  situation 
be  met.  / 

You  gSve  up  wheat,  economized  on  sugar,  ob- 
served heatless  Mondays  and  gasless  Sundays. 

These  were  War  Measures. 

Now  order  your  Spring  fertilizer   shipped    at 
once.  It  is  a  War  MmoMure  and  a  Patriotic  Duty. 

Do  your  share  again.  Get  your  Spring  fertilizer 
in  your  own  bam  NOW.  Place  your  order  TODAY. 

Soil  Improvement  G>mmittee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Aftsociatioii 

Pottal  Tekgraph  Bldg.,  Chicago  Th«  Muntey  Bldg.,  Baltmior* 


Tertilixer  Feeds  ibe  Crops  ^taiFeed  ihe  Wadd 
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TIGHT  BINDING  TEXT  CUT  OFF 
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THE    PRACTICAL  FARMER 


November  1,  1918<g»MMnvember  1,  1918. 


THE  Practical  farmer 
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TURNING  FURS 
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/  —that  is  the] 
trapper's 
business. 

When  you  mar- 
ket your  catch,  dol- 1 
liars  alone  count. 

High -quoting. 

promising   price! 

lists  do  not  lead 

you  to  best  results.  L  . 

We  have  practiced  P" 
fairness  in  fur  buying  I 

For  58  Years\ 

Our  price-list  Is  bas*) 
ed   entirely  on  "falrj 
play,"  which  begins  by 
sending  shippers  price 
lists  that  quote  all  that 
jijlcanbepaidonasquare. 
Iljl honest  assortment— i 
{land  that  ends  by  send> 
ing  check  promptly  for 
the  full  amount  due. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
[lists. 

Send  your  name  and 
IftddresstoDept  B 


RAW  FURS 


New  York  is  Now 
The  World's  Fur  Center 

I4ew  York,  the  greatest  cltjr  In  the  world,  ia 

th«>  center  of  the  World's  Fur  business.     No 

mutter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 

must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  are  the  Faittat  Orowiav  Raw  Fur  House 

in  New  York  tMcaoM  we  alwaytpay  the  highest 

market  prices. 

S4nd  for  tmr  Lat—t  Prif  LUt.    It's  A**  •«  rtQU4H. 


DavidDlustein  GrBio. 

[EaWest  17'-St  New  York 
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8«nd  for  our  price  list  today. 

■ove  to  you  that  we  pay 

r  „.«..-~.  .'RICES.  We  p«ye«jM!tly 

WULFSOHN 

A  hooae  700  can  depend  upon.  

I  We  nake  no  oedoeiioiia  of  any  kima,  viv* 
1  every  aMpment  indiyidoai  eonaideratioB  ^ 
rcMrdleaaof  how  amall  or  >u«e.  Oo 
i  aeeoaot  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
far*,    we  can   actually    pay   yoo 
WriMforprie«l&t. 

In.  WulfaobDJkC*. 
200  WoM  27th  SttMS 
Ifaw  YorkCUy 
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Clean  Seeds- Big  Crops 

IT  PAYS  TO  Use  a  RACINE  FAN 

N«.  1— Cayaclty  M  lo  90  kuslieis  .  .  tM.M 
ll«.  2— Capacity  MO  to  125  bnshelt  .  .  tSO.M 

Labor  Is  nfHrce  and  hlnh.    Tell  ub  your 
ne«»dB.     We  t-an  help  yon. 

A»h  your  dmaUr  for  Rawlinga  gooJt 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

want«d  Hftv*  demand  for  iinllniHed  quantltlM  at 
narket  prlees  Also  Hay  Poultry  and  all  Produce. 
OIBBS  *  BHO..  3«S  N.  Frottt  Kt..  PUtaAelpkto. 


Pointt  on  Trapping  the  Fur  Bearers 

QEORQE  J.  THIESSEN 

An  Important  thing  for  the  beginner 
to  consider  is  the  condition  of  his  traps. 
There  are  several  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory steel  traps  on  the  market.  For  the 
smaller  animals,  one  style  is  built  so  it 
catches  high  on  the  leg  and,  according 
to  the  manufacturers,  gives  the  fur 
bearers  but  little  chance  to  escape. 

The  jump  pattern  is  very  effective. 
It  has  no  protruding  spring,  and  is 
therefore  more  compact.  This  makes  It 
possible  to  use  in  smaller  space,  also 
easier  to  conceal,  than  some  of  the 
others.  Being  lighter,  more  of  them 
can  be  carried,  but  in  cold  weather  the 
jumps  are  somewhat  harder  to  set  if 
the  fingers  are  numb.  This  disadvantage 
—if  such  it  might  be  called— can  prac- 
tically be  ignored. 

When    new    traps    ate   received   they 
should  be  tested  before  placing  on  the 
line.      A    smooth    stick    wrapped    with 
cloth  is  ideal  for  the  purpose.     If  the 
jaws  are  snapped  empty  they  are  liable 
to  break.     Notice  the  actions  carefully. 
If  they  spring  too  hard,  use  a  file  on 
the    trigger    to    dress    down    the    edge. 
Should   traps  snap  too  easy,  bend  the 
metal   holding  the   trigger   toward   the 
pan.      It    requires    but    little    effort    to 
secure  the  proper  adjustment  in   most 
cases.      However,    when    impossible,    It 
is  better   to    discard   a  trap    that   will 
not  work  as  it  should,  rather  than  run 
the  chances  of  losing  valuable  fur. 

New  traps  which  are  bright  should 
not  be  set.  Rust  them  first.  After  this 
they  may  be  stained  with  a  mixture 
made  from  boiling  walnut  husks  in 
water.  Some  prefer  to  wire  their 
"bunch"  together  and  bury  for  several 
days  in  slimy  mud.  This  gives  the 
traps  a  dead  black  color. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  novice  know 
about  the  habits  of  the  animals  he  would 
take.     Time  spent  in  this  will  pay  well. 
One   of   the   handiest    articles   the    pelt 
hunter  can   have  is   a  small   flashlight. 
With    it   he   can   discover   signs   which 
otherwise   might    escape   his   attention. 
For    Instance,    mink    generally    travel 
under    shelving    banks    along    streams. 
Shading   vegetation   protects  the  paths. 
To  disturb  this  may  cause  the  cunning 
animals  to  change  their  runway.     With 
the  flashlight  the  tracks  may  be  viewed 
without  doing  any  damage  whatever. 

Another  illustration  would  serve  well. 
When  there  is  doubt  whether  a  skunk 
or  civet  den  is  occupied,  throw  the  rays 
of  a  light  into  the  hole.  If  there  are 
long  black,  white  or  black-and-white 
hairs  seen  clinging  to  the  sides,  traps 
can  be  arranged  with  good  chances  of 
fur.  If  these  Indications  are  not  pres- 
ent it  is  of  little  use  to  make  sets. 

The  skunk  and  civet  cat  seem  to  have 
but  little  fear  of  man.  The  animals 
do  not  hesitate  to  locate  their  burrows 
under  dwellings,  around  barns  and  sim- 
ilar places.  Often  paths  can  be  seen 
along  hedges.  Look  for  signs  in  rough 
territory,  especially  If  covered  with 
weeds  or  brush. 

The  raccoon  likes  timbered  country. 
So  does  the  opossum.  The  latter  does 
not  range  very  far  north.  The  'coon  Is 
quite  universally  distributed  over  Amer- 
ica. Good  catches  generally  will  be 
made  in  swamps  and  marshes. 

So  far  as  the  mink  is  concerned,  it 
prefers  small,  meandering  creeks  rather 
than  more  open  water.  The  narrow 
streams  have  the  banks  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  brush,  offering  concealment. 
In  the  shallow  pools  are  an  abundance 
of  food,  such  as  flsh  and  mussels. 

When  after  the  weasel,  one  should  look 
for  signs  where  there  is  plenty  of  game 
It  can  kill.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  all  the  locations  where  skins 
could  be  taken. 


The  muskrat  Is  never  far  from  water. 
The  animal  prefers  the  shallow  places. 
The  best  catches  are  made  in  swamps 
and  marshes. 


Watch  the  roosts  closely  for  mites. 
Eliminate  all  chance  of  having  them, 
by  painting  roosts,  roost  supports  and 
adjacent  woodwork  with  crude  oil  or 
one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants.  Do  a 
thoroughly  good  job,  fllllng  all  cracks, 
and  see  that  no  spot  falls  to  be  well 
covered.    Do  it  now. 


E^ve^y  time  you  stick  a  Thrift  or 
Savings  Stamp  on  your  card  yo\i 
mailing  money  to  yourself,  to  be 
ceived  later  with  interest.  Cashing 
these  stamps  is  going  to  be  better  tha 
"getting  money  from  home,"  for  wit^l 
the  money  comes  the  reminder  that  yoij 
contributed  to  the  great  victory  whl( 
then  will  have  been  completely  won. 


"For  the   Land's   Sake   use   Bowker"! 
Fertilizers.     They  enrich  the  eaiiii  aalj 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


Your  guarMitee  of 
real  winter  under- 
wear  satisfaction 


Greatest  winter  underwear 
•old  at   popular  prices: 


Shirto 


HAKES 


Union 
Suit* 


PUT  the  flMcy  warmth  of  Han«t 
Hsavy  Wint«r  Weight  Union 
Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  next 
to  yoursldn — and,  you're  fit  to  (ace 
the  stiffett  blast  the  North  can  let 
fly  I  Get  the  friendly  hug  of  the 
elastic  knit,  long-fibre  cotton,  and 
prove  how  perfectly  Hanes  givee- 
and-ukes  with  every  body  move- 
ment! 

Realize  what  Hanet  ofTeri  yoQ 
mi  m  popular  price:  guaranteed 
unbreakable  seams;  elastic  tailored 
collarette  that  cannot  gap;  pearl  button,  that  •'•  ^^^^^  0°  ^  ^•T^l 
And,  behind  them  all  sunds  Hanea  workmanship— perfect  knitting,  tailor- 
ing and  finishing— an  unbreakable  combination  I 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Shirts  and  Dr»wers— for  many  y«J«  »»»• 
American  eundard  at  popular  pricesi  Note  the  snuf-fltting,  three-button, 
•ateen  waistband. 

Gresteet  uiid«rwMr  for  boys  I    Hanee  Boys'  Union  Suits  wceed  in 
quality,  workmanship  and  service  any  boys'  underwear  we  hj»ve  ever  seen. 
They  combine  the  features  of  men's  union  suits  with  the  cosiest  warmth. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Hanes,  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITHNG  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


/•   m   Bubatitutm   unlmmm   it   b^r*   **•      Hmn—"  iMbmL 


MARK  YOUR       

RAW  FUR      ^ 

SHIPMENTS 
TO 


OfJU  TBM  COMMANDMBMTS 

I  BCtaftl  markrt  ptioM. 
•t  and  Liberal  Ottiing. 
,..^i  obUlnahls  v»Iom 
,  ibippcr  th*  b«Deflt,  if  doubtful  tn  McortaMsi. 

;  mailed  proin|>t>y  upo«  rc««i|>t  of  ihlpmaBt. 

•.     All  nprsM  eharcM  paid 
t.     ran  kald  tcparat*  for  approval  t(  raqoMtad. 
S.     Ooodf  returned,  prepaid.  II  Taluation  to  not  Mtlifactery. 

f.     Ho  Commi.iioo  chargee.  

10      f  i»e  per  cent  addhioAal  allowed  on  shipmente  amoontlnt  to  9W  or  •*•€. 
Send  for  oar  lat«et  prire  lut    "'.M  " 


ri^^S-^P-^TKX  P  PE  RS  SSsS 

■  aa  pafMfl  eery  Bi^  pvieaa  — »  .  .  w      _a  u.  ---' 
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To 

of 


the 


People 


Pennsylvania 


Every  individual  and  home  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  State 
Constitutional  Amendment  permitting  a 
$50,000,000  bond  issue  for  better  roads: 

In  time  and  money  saved  in  hauling  pro- 
duce from  farm  to  table. 

In  time  and  money  saved  in  hauling  fer- 
tilizer and  supplies  to  farms. 

In  lower  transportation  costs  in  cities, 
affecting  every  household  commodity  and 
every  business. 

Good  roads  mean  greater  service  at  lower 
cost  from  every  vehicle,  whether  motor  or 
horse  drawn,  in  town,  country  and  city. 

If  you  want  your  vote  to  count  for  the 
Good  Roads  Amendment  be  sure  to  place 
your  cross,  Tuesday,  November  5th,  in  the 
square  especially  designated  for  that  mea- 
sure on  the  of ficizJ  ballot. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COHPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Established  1897 


October  30,  1918 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


November  1,  1^18. 


November  1,  19  J  8. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


The  Care  of  Farm  Machinery 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.oo  lor  Ihe  next  best  and  60  cents  for  eacH  other  article  publUbed  Id  our  Bx- 
perlenoe  Pool.  Ail  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlicuMlon  and 
auggeet  aubjectB  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  Na  1255,  Novkmbrb  15. — What  crop 
ban  paid  you  the  best,  all  thines  considered, 
this  season?  Tell  us  as  much  as  you  can 
in  300  word*i  regarding  It.  Will  you  try 
the  same  thing  again  next  year? 

Topic  No.  1256,  December  1. — The  present 
sugar  shortage  has  created  an  interest  In 
honey  bees.  What  experience  have  yon 
had  with  them?  What  advice  have  you  to 
offer  a  beginner?  Are  they  profitable? 
How   do   you   sell   the  honey? 

Topic  No.  1257,  December  15. — What  bene- 
fit have  you  received  during  the  pa«t  year 
from  the  farm  bureau  organization  In 
your  county?  Has  it  meant  anything  in 
the  life  of  your  community?  Has  the 
county  agent  measured  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations ? 
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D.  W.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa.— We  profit 
by  mistakes  of  our  neighbors,  "Who  have 
ne  machinery  shelter  and  leave  every- 
thing outside  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  It  pays  to  shelter,  for  looks  If 
for  nothing  else.  It  takes  about  one 
day  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the 
work  is  done,  to  put  it  all  in  the  dry. 
The  most  expensive  Implement  to  shelter 
is  the  hay  loader,  but  by  careful  man- 
agement an  implement  shed  can  be  built 
to  pack  air  in  the  dry.  The  barn  floor 
can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  room  enough  to 
take  in  all  on  the  average  f«rm.  One 
of  our  neighbors  left  his  corn  harvester 
out,  and  when  ready  to  use  it  the  next 
year  it  took  him,  his  hired  hand  and 
team  three-quarters  of  a  day  before  he 
could  get  It  to  work  to  give  satisfaction. 
Paint  and  oil  come  in  place  of  shelter, 
but  we  use  both  and  have  no  trouble 
in  starting  our  machinery  when  wanted 


their  appearance,  but  greatly  prolongs 
their  life  and  usefulness. 

Regular  painting  of  farm  machinery 
when  the  first  coating  shows  decided 
wear,  and  storing  both  summer  and 
winter  when  not  in  actual  use,  is  an  eco- 
nomical procedure  even  if  there  is  con- 
siderable expense  involved.  When  the 
paint  on  the  woodwork  of  vehicles  and 
machines  wears  or  scales  off,  water  or 
dampness  enters  the  pores  of  the  timber 
and  gets  into  the  Joints  9Jid  connections. 
This  causes  expansion  and  shrinkage  at 
intervals,  and  great  damage  is  very 
noticeable  long  before  such  a  thing 
should  occur. 

All  metal  surfaces,  joints  and  connec- 
tions must  be  kept  well  covered  with 
good  lead  and  oil,  or  rust  gets  in  its 
destroying  work.  I  am  confident  there 
is  great  economy  in  keeping  everything 
well  painted.  The  expense  is  not  great, 
and  the  work  is  pleasant  pastime. 

W.  E.  P..  BaltiOy  0. — I  have  often 
wondered  how  any  farmer  can  figure 
that  it  pays  to  store  his  implements 
and  machinery  In  the  "big  shed."  We 
see  too  many  instances  of  this  kind. 

We  always  make  it  a  point  to  store 
our  machinery  in  a  systematic-manner, 
leaving  that  to  be  used  first  at  the  front 
of  the  shed,  etc.  All  available  space  can 
be  thus  utilized  for  storage  of  imple- 
ments, and  many  a  repair  bill  saved. 
Rusting  machinery  does  not  pay,  but 
that  is  Just  what  we  are  doing  where 
we  leave  it  exposed  to  the  elements,  I 
I  recently    attended    a    sale    where    ma- 


The   two-horse   corn   planter   should   belchinery    was    sold    which    brought    low 


well  oiled,  as  well  as  the  fertilizer  at 
tachment  and  the  grain  drill  and 
manure  spreader.  Our  drill  has  been 
in  use  every  year  for  51  years,  and  is 
yet  O.  K.;  our  binder,  42  years.  They 
have  been  kept  In  the  dry  when  not  in 
use.  Paint  plows,  horse  rake,  hay  ted- 
der, and,  in  fact,  all  farm  implements 
are  better  when  under  shelter  when  not 
in  use.  Considering  the  price  of  farm 
tools  at  present,  better  borrow  the 
money  and  build  a  tool  house  for 
shelter. 


J.  D.,  Meetze,  Va. — As  soon  as  I  finish 
using  each  farm  implement  I  return  it 
to  my  machine  shed,  which  is  65  by  15 
feet  and  equipped  with  a  metal  roof. 
I  consider  this  shed  one  of  the  most 
profitable  Improvements  which  I  have 
ever  added  to  my  farm,  especially  In 
view  of  the  existing  high  prices  of  all 
classes  of  farm  machines.  Before  stor- 
ing 1  remove  all  the  dirt  and  debris 
from  each  implement,  and  block  it  up  on 
2-Inch  planks  so  as  not  to  get  rusty  from 
standing  on  the  dirt  fioor.  The  first 
spare  time  I  have  during  inclement 
weather  I  devote  to  painting  all  the  ma- 
chines  with  coal  tar,  which  efficiently 
coats  them  and  prevents  rust.  In  case 
some  farmers  may  wish  to  paint  the 
wooden  parts  of  their  machines  with  oil 
paint,  the  use  of  the  coal  tar  may  be 
confined  to  the  metal  portions  of  the 
implements. 

At  the  time  I  paint  the  implements  I 
take  an  inventory  of  my  equip'ment  and 
note  and  order  all  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, so  that  the  machines  are  ready  for 
active  field  service  at  a  moment's  notice 
the  following  spring. 

Without  question   the  normal   life  of 
the     average     farm     machine     can     be 
doubled  by  treatment  of  this  character, 
as  compared  with  the  apple-tree  method 
of   shelter   which   predominates   on   too 
many  of  our  farms.     1  have  seen  grain 
binders,  which  have  been  properly  han- 
dled,   used    in    active   service   for   over 
twenty  years,   while  In   other  Instances 
I  have  noticed  other  binders  of  similar 
make   consigned   to  the   scrap  heap  or 
Junk  pile  after  seven  or  eight  years  of 
use.      The    ambition    of    every    farmer 
should  be  to  keep  all  his  machinery  In 
as  sleek  and  spick-span  condition  as  his 
favorite  driving  horse  or  his  new  auto- 
mobile.    "Earn  by  saving  and  economy 
In  the  care  and  handling  of  machinery 
and  help  win  the  war." 


prices  because  much  of  it  was  rusted 
beyond  repair.  Who  pays  in  such  cases? 
Nobody  but  the  owner  himself. 

It  pays  to  use  paint  on  machinery 
when  storing  it.  The  kind  of  paint  is 
Immaterial  as  long  as  It  affords  protec- 
tion to  the  surfaces  on  which  it  Is  ap- 
plied. It  affords  extra  years  of  life  to 
the  machinery,  and  when  machinery 
lasts  several  years  longer  it  is  certain 
to  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  Oiling  sur- 
faces like  plows  and  shovels,  etc.,  will 
keep  them  bright  and  free  from  rust 
and  ready  for  use  when  needed.  Keep 
them  well  oiled,  for  It  pays.  Oil  all 
bolts  and  nuts,  for  then  they  will  not 
stick  by  rusting. 

I.  E.  B.,  Pranklinville,  N.  T. — ^Tools 
that  are  kept  well  painted  always  look 
like  new.  They  give  the  impression  to 
others  that  their  owner  is  a  prosperous 
farmer.  They  impress  others  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  things  up  in  good 
shape,  for,  like  painted  buildings  and  a 
farm  wtth  its  fields  and  fence  rows  well 
cleared  up  and  fences  and  buildings  In 
good  repair,  they  add  to  their  owner's 
prestige.  A  good  lead  and  raw  oil  paint 
Is  best  for  the  woodwork,  and  bridge 
paint  for  the  Iron  parts. 

Farm  machinery  should  be  stored  In 
a  dry  place.  An  enclosed  shed  with  a 
fioor,  and  a  roof  that  does  not  leak.  Is 
best.  If  the  shed  has  no  floor,  boards 
or  large  flat  stones  should  be  placed 
on  the  ground  for  the  wheels  to  ^tand 
on.  We  believe  It  is  not  so  expeifisive 
to  take  care  of  machinery  as  it  is  to  be 
always  buying  new.  For  this  reason 
we  always  keep  the  farm  tools  in  good 
repair,  well  oiled  and  painted,  and  stored 
where  there  is  concrete  or  wooden  floors 
if  possible.  It  will  prolong  the  useful- 
ness of  farm  equipment  considerable  to 
not  load  wagons,  buggies,  etc.,  too  heavy 
or  allow  heavy  loads  to  stand  on  them 
any  length  of  time. 
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W.  A.  Q.f  Vincennes.  Ind. — I  have 
always  been  a  great  advocate  of  using 
plenty  of  paint  whenever  it  was  needed. 
I  have  found  that  the  painting  of  build- 
ings, buggies  and  carriages,  wagons, 
farm  mackinery.  He,  not  only  adds  to 


Forest  leaves  of  all  sorts  are  rich  in 
the  chemical  elements  that  plants  need. 
Rotted  leaves  or  leaf  mold  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  fertilizers  used  by  gard- 
eners, for  It  not  only  enriches  the  soil, 
but  gives  to  it  a  fine,  loose  texture  which 
Is  Ideal  for  plant  growth.  Garden  soils 
of  the  rawest  and  poorest  conditions 
will  show  much  Improvement  next 
spring  if  a  quantity  of  leaves  is  spaded 
in  this  fall.  J.  T.  Ross,  Jr.,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  treats 
a  strip  of  ground  In  this  way  each  fan, 
on  which  to  grow  the  moat  dallaata 
▼egetablefl  tha  next  jaar. _._.i, _^,„.r  ^ 
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Pay  NothiiiQ  Down 

-Not  a  Cent  Until  60  Days 


**Hajettie  14  B.  P. 
Engine   pulling  No.  1 
Mw  mill  cnta  800  boards 
per  hour." 
W.T.W««UiMfbrci.V«. 


Have  uaed  It  in 
weather  of  all  kinda 
•ven  when   40    below 
zero.    Works  fine." 
R  B.  WUlUnu.  Mliw. 


"Bnma  least  ffasoline 
than  any  engine  I  ever 


E.  B.  M«rith«w.  N.  Y. 

"My  Majastie  devel- 
ops more  power  than 
yon  claim.' 

L.  M.  Massey,  DeL 


"I  have  run  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  and 
Majestic  is  best  ensrine 
I  ever  ran." 

G.  R.  WUes.  Ky. 

"Majestic  handles 
saw  and  washinar  ma- 
chine fine  and  runs  on 
very  little  ffas." 

Martin  Price,  Nebr. 


"Filled  tank  of 
Majeatie  with  ice  cold 
water,  turned  on 
switch,  cranked  wheel 
and  away  she  went. 
Thermometer  10  below 
zero.  What  more  do 
yoa  want?" 

E.  Dundee,  Com. 


Our  Great  Offer  On  the  Famous 

Majestic  Farm  Engine^ 

We  will  ship  any  rize  of  this  wonderf  al  Majestia  enaine  on  our  20- 
day  free  trial  plan.  Prove  to  yourself  before  yoa  pay  a  penny  that  it 
saves  ita  price  over  and  over  aoain  and  that  it  la  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful, atxonffest,  easieet  to  operate  and  oxwt  economical  engine  for 
ita  rated  horse  power  you  ever  saw. 

The  areat  Majestic  ia  perfectly  balanced  In  wdsht  and  gives 
its  full  rated  capacity.  Gives  blffseet  results  at  least  coflt.  It 
runs  on  either  aasoline  or  keroeene.  Water  cooled  by  open  jacket 
hopper  cooled  system.  Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece.  It  hM 
perfect  lubrication.    Comes  in  2. 8.  6,  7.  9  and  14  H.  P. 

Remember,  you  pay  nothina  down.  Try  it  80  days  free.  Then  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it.  make  only  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
exurine  arrives.  Balance  in  60-day  periods  thereafter.  You  have  a 
foU  year  to  pay  and  also  don't  f  oraet  that  yoa  have 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

This  ffives  yoa  every  chance  to  look  the  enaine  over—to  examine 
Ita  simple  construction— see  the  bia  Improvements  in  vital  pointt- 
and  to  actually  run  it  on  liaht  and  heavy  loads.  Compare  the  cost  per 
horse  power  with  any  enaine  you  ever  used.  Then  if  you're  not  com* 
pletely  aatisfied— send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  the  f  relaht  both  ways. 

This  Book'  FREE 

Before  you  decide  on  any  enaine,  aet 
thia  bisr  book  free.  Tells  what  an  en- 
gine oue;ht  to  do,  bow  much  work  and 
the  cost  per  H.  P.  and  fully  describes 
the  Majestic.  Also  shows  hundreds  of 
baraaina  in  other  farm  equipment  and 
gives  details  of  the  f amona  Hartman 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  Send  your  paine 
and  address  on  poet  card  today. . 

THE  HARTIMII  CO., 

I  WWUtilletl..Q«ft.144«    CtiieaH 


A  War-Time  Necessit 


Ori^. 
nal  National  Giant 
Portable  Smoke  House. 
M^  Oewere  ••  Imltstl. 

ec  Bapef^ineflite. 

After  siweMwu  meet*  «■••  f*r  store  I 
llfMse.  Absolotclir  bos  and  aiite  voof .  j 
IKssfMaMstewMtsllsaaiaMr.   W«rth| 

its  price  BMi 

lastore  sImm, 


OT«r    for    thisi 
Book  tails  sU  aboat  It.  ( 


A  5-Year  Success 

Ob  Bnircds  of  PanM  la  the  Uaitotf  States, 
CaaadJiy  Cvba,  Soath  AMcrloi 

DoD't  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams, 
iMicon,  sausage  for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at 
kssthsn  half  msTker  priest.  Yoocan  do  k  easily  with  the 

NATigWAIMfiMNi 

$NOliE  HOUSE 

AMD  SJU«rfA«V    STOnC  HOIISC 

This  wonderfol  Smoke  Hoass  Is  pertablet  can  be  ope- 
rated in  ba^Dient  or  kitcheo.  same  as  a  stove— or  on 
the  back  porch  or  in  the  yard— anywhere.  Made  oi 
heavily  galvanized  sheet  steel  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on  saw- 
dust and  cobs  and  little  hickory  bark  for 
seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  eh* 
meat  than  you' vs  ever  had  before. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Contains  vsIimMs  prise-winniBS  radpss  for 
earing  mMts.     Gives  foil   dwtrip>inn  and 
handMOM  colocad  Uhistratiens  of  &8  oHsi- 
nal  NatioiMd  GUnt  Smolie  Hooss.    Qacfm 
prfoss  and  irivas  all  othm  details.  Writa  for 
Uis  book  todajr— BOW.    Don't  miaa  It. 

Portable  Etevator  Mfg.  Go. 


HONEY 


24c 


Pure.    rich,    dark    extracted 
boney  In  10  lb.  pailn.    W  It*. 
fortltO,  COor  more  pounds  at 
express  or  frelKbt  paid  by  custom  or.     Address 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 


lb. 


DIFFERENT  FBOM  ORDINARY  CX>FFFE8 

In  5-lb.  Lota  or  Over  ^^  ^NC* 
From  Wholesaler  Dirsct  ^^  11 
B9an  or  Ground  ^^  ^^ 

W«'r*  MevvMM  ord«M  f  r«n  tmmMm  <irw4  for  thi« 
NaMtfkaM*  klM4.    umA   by    l«Miag   ■     T    Hotel* 

SttsftMilhi  vuerasteeS  er  asoBvy  keck 
I  LBS  DEL  rBBBMoaiLSB  MLas  vtL.  ntni.sssxriJn 
€e..  UMfB  Wf90ltm0tm  ft. 


SRVES  MONErMID  BACKACHE 


iAW8 


fcind  Of  ambet  om  amy  kind  ol  groiiad.  Oao  bmo 
amberwith  ildua  tvo  MaalasajrodMr  wav, 
Smdlorfra*niiMtntedcaialocNo.DSl  .aM 
»m4mmitm>n<"mimt.lmwm»r*m».nm 
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25  Lots 


Attend  the  World's 

Greatest  Berkshire  3ale 


20  Pl^s  Each 


Every  Individual 

Guaranteed  a  Breeder 


Great  Public  Auction  Sale 
525  Pure-Bred  Berkshires 
Tuesday,    Nov.   19,    1918 

This  is  your  chance  to  attend  the  greatest  sale  of  pure-bred  hogs  ever  held  regardless  of  breed,  time  or  place. 
For  more  than  a  year,  we  have  been  preparing  for  this  great  event.  It  is  not  a  closing-out  sale  but  our  first 
big  Annual  Sale — an  event  that  no  Berkshire  breeder  can  afiord  to  miss. 

Each  of  the  25  lots  contains: 

1  Service  Boar;  2  Sows;  3  Qilts,  each  bred  to  an  Epochal  Boar;  1  Epochal  Sow  Pig;  1  Epochal  Boar  Pig;  6  Boar  Pigs  and  6  Sow  Pigs  of 
other  desirable  strains — Lord  Premier,  Lord  Premier's  Successor.  Successor's  Rival,  Lord  Masterhood.  Sensational  Longfellow.  Duke  of 
Sussex  6th,  Rival's  Baron  Duke  53d,  Superior,  Lord  Premier's  Double,  Superbus,  Triune,  Invincible  Rival's  I^ast,  Masterpiece.  Rival's  Lord 
Premier— the  best  strains  the  Berkshire  breed  affords,  including  the  great  Epochal  strain. 

Among  the  Service  Boars  to  be  Sold,  one  in  each  lot,  are: 

Lord  Premier's  Double,  Lady  Bess  Baron,  Master  R,  Sensational  School  Master  2d.  Bettie  Lee's  Fearnaught.  Rivals  Royal  Masterpiece, 
Robust  Longfellow.  Epochal's  Progress,  Epochal's  Valley,  Epochal's  Commander,  Epo<  hal's  King  Midas  and  11  other  good  Spring  and  Fall 
Boars,  all  ready  for  immediate  service.  They  weigh  from  250  to  300  pounds  each,  and  are  from  outstanding  dams  and  sires.  Anv  one  of 
these  young  boars  is  good  enough  to  head  the  best  herd  in  the  Countrv. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  need  a  full  lot  of  25  Berkshire  breeders.  Then 
club  with  two  or  three  friends  and  divide  the  group  among  yourselves. 
There  will  also  be  a  chance  to  bid  on  about  25  individual  animals 
which  will  be  sold  separately.  These  include  15  of  our  best  sows, 
each  bred  to  one  of  our  herd  boars.  All  stock  is  registered,  and 
every  animal  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder.    Our  Berks  are  prolific; 


141  litters  farrowed  since  March  1,  1918,  averaged  8  living  pigs  to 
the  litter. 

Detailed  catalog  of  the  individual  animals  in  each  lot  will  be 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  the  "Berkshire  World."  Write 
to  the  Chester  Valley  Live  Stock  Farm  at  once  and  have  a  copy 
mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 


SALE  STARTS  AT  11:00  A.  M.— STORM  OR  SHINE 


Come  early;  look  over  the  stock  and  inspect  our  plans  of  housing, 
feeding,  etc.  Come  regardless  of  the  weather;  we  will  take  good 
care  of  you.  The  sale  and  show  ring  will  be  under  the  shelter  of 
a  big  rainproof  tent.  Lunch  will  be  served.  Plenty  of  room  will  be 
provided  In  which  to  park  your  car  or  buggy. 
Bids  on  any  of  the  lots  may  be  mailed  to  L.  E.  FROST,  clo  the  farm. 


He  will  give  all  bids  his  personal  attention.  Have  your  bid  cover 
several  lots,  naming  first,  second  and  third  choite  to  be  absolutely 
sure  of  securing  one  lot.  But  come  to  the  sale  if  possible.  We  are 
located  2  miles  north  of  Wayne  or  Strafford  on  the  Penn.  R.  R, 
Auto  cab  service  at  each  station.  We  are  only  16  miles  from 
Philadelphia  on  a  good  turnpike.  If  you  come  by  auto,  watch  for 
the  signs  along  the  roads  as  you  approach  Wayne. 


/ 

Auctioneers:— E.  N.  Brown,  Plnevllle,  Pa.;   Col.  Lloyd  L.  Seeley,  White  Hall,  111.        Terms:— Cash  or  bankable  notes. 

Berkshires  won  1st,  2d  and  3d  on  hams  over  all  breeds — all  the  world  competing — at  Cedar  Rapids.  la.,  October,  1918. 

Southern  Berkshire  Congress,  PInehurst.  N.  C,  November  20-22.     You  can  leave  our  sale  and  arrive  in  Pinehurst  early   next  morning 

Wkat«T«r  you  do,  be  sure  to  attend  this  mammoth  sale. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  LIVE  STOCK  FARM 

Box  D  WAYNE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thia  U  tk*  farm  womaa'a  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  di»cimiOB  of 
topics  of  OTeryday  interett  to  the  women  of  the  fartc  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discusuon  but  wm  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  bo  awarded  a  pnse  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


NovEMBKU  15. — What  are  the  secrets  of  suc-i  Dkckmbkr    15 

cessfnl    pie    bakiug?      Have    you    beeu    able 

to  make  good  crust  with  wheat  HubstltuteaV 

What    Is  your  favorite  pie,   aud   how   Is  It 

madeV      What    kind    of    "pie    plates"    do 

you  use? 
Dkckmbkr    1. — Uncle   Snm   and    Santa   Claus 

must  work  together  this  year.     The  maklui; 

and  giving  of  gifts  must   be  a  help   rather 

than  H  hlnderance  to  war  work.     Under  the 

circumstances    how    can    we    best    keep    the 

Bplrlt   of   Christmas   alive  among  our  fam- 

i^,   re'atlves  and  friends? 


.^-...w,,.«  ^.,.  At  this  time  last  year  we 
discussed  candles,  cakes  and  pies  for  the 
I'hrlstmas  and  holiday  dinners,  l.efs  talk 
this  year  about  the  soup,  roast  and  vege- 
tables— the  substantial  parts  of  the  Yule- 
tide  meals.  Since  we  want  to  hear  from 
as  many  as  possible,  do  not  write  more 
than  250  words.  You  need  not  write  about 
all   three  things  If  you  prefer  only  one. 

Gef  >our  contribution  in  «arlv.  If  it  doma  not 
roach  u»  at  Imatt  IS  daym  bmform  f  A«  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


Good  Books  for  Winter  Reading 

a  village  home,  I  have  access  to  a 
library,  but  all  my  life  I  have  bought 
books  for  myself  and  for  gifts,  and 
nothing  surely  gives  more  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadag^hton,  Pa. — 
Some  boolcs  which  I  have  found  good 
reading  are  "The  Harvester"  and 
"Freckles,"  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter; 
"The  Wild  Olive."  by  an  anonymous 
author;  "Red  Pepper  Burns"  and  "The 
Twenty-fourth    of    June,"    by    Grace   S 


E.   Z.,  Hatfield,  Pa.— We  like  in  the 
long  evenings  to  have  someone  read  out 
loud.     We  are  all   fond  of  nature,  and 
so   we    very    much    like    Gene   Stratton- 
Porter's     books,     especially    "Freckles," 
"Laddie,"  "The  Harvester"  and  "A  Girl 
of   the    Limberlost."     They   are   nature 
and   fiction   combined.      Then   it    would 
be  very  interesting  to  read  "The  Story 
of  My  Life-Work,"  by  the  same  author. 
It  is  about  the  first  hundred  or  so  pages 
in  "At  the  Foot  of  the   Rainbow,"   and 
it  tells  who  "Freckles"  and  the  "Angel" 
and  the  "Girl"  were,  where  the  Limber- 
lost  Swamp  is,  and  so  on,  making  the 
reading  of  the  books  before  mentioned 
of  double  interest,  because  some  of  the 
characters  were  real  people.    Some  other 
books  that  contain  much  of  nature  are 
"The    Shepherd    of    the    Hills"    and    its 
sequel,  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews"; 
also  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come."      If    you    like    poetry    you    will 
find    in    "Heart    Throbs."    "More    Heart 
Throbs"    and    "Gems    F'rom    American 
Poets"   short   poems  that   will  suit   any 
mood  you  may  be  in.     For  a  bit  of  fun 
get    "Uncle   Josh    Weathersby's    Punkin 
Centre    Stories,"    by   Cal    Stewart;    and 
"Lincoln's  Own  Yarns  and  Stories"  also 
has  some  humor  in  it,  and  is  especially 
interesting  to  young  folks.     There  are 
80  many  love  stories  we  like,  but  I  will 
name  some  of  them:    "Mary  St.  John." 
"Our        Bessie,"        "The        Cromptons," 
"Averil,"  "The  Lamplighter,"  "Not  Like 
Other        Girls,"        "  Meadow        Brook," 
"Queechy"    and    "Rose    Mather."      One 
must  not  forget  the  glad  books,  "Polly- 
anna"   and   "Pollyanna   Grows   Up."   by 
Eleanor   H.   Porter.     They  are  different 
books  from  others,  and  are  suited  to  all 
ages,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest. 
"Just    David"    is    another    one    by    the 
same  author  and  on  the  same  style  as 
the  "Pollyanna"  books. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  J.,  Port  Murry,  N.  J.— 
During  the  dark  winter  months,  when 
the  light  often  is  lighted  at  4  o'clock, 
everybody  gets  more  time  for  reading, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
more  cosy  than  a  lighted  room,  with  a 
good  fire  and  a  good  book.  My  favorite 
authors  are  Dickens.   Haggard,  Kipling 


As  for  lighting,  get  the  best  you  can 
afford,  no  matter  where  you  live.  Have 
plenty  of  it,  even  If  you  have  to  econo- 
mize on  some  other  things. 

"Mrs.  C.  S.  P.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Since 
our  progress  in  the  upward  climb  is 
determined    largely    by    our    choice   of 

classes  and  authors,  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  select  only  the  most  desirable 
classes  and  the  most  reliable  and  pre- 
ferred authors.     So  in  making  a  list  of 
desirable  books  for  the  farmer's  family, 
we  are  still  disposed  to  place  the  Bible 
at  the  head.     Among  books  of  a  non- 
sectarian  religious  order,  both  for  young 
and   old,   I   know   of   none  better   than 
"The  Prince  of  the   House  of   David." 
Poems  for  every  member  of  the  family 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Riley  and  Poe.     Is 
anything  in  the  poetic  world  any  sweeter 
than    Tennyson's    "Crossing    the    Bar," 
especially  at  this  time,  when  so  many 
of  our  dear  boys  are  going  "over  there"? 
What  can  better  touch  the  heartstrings 
and    make    them    vibrate    than     Poe's 
"Annabel  Lee"^?    What  is  more  inspiring 
than   Longfellow's   "Psalm  of  Life,"  or 
"The  Village   Blacksmith,"  or   Bryant's 
"The     Waterfowl"?       Among    extended 
stories  in  poetic  form  we  must  not  fall 
to   mention    Longfellow's   "Evangeline," 
also  "Enoch  Arden,"  by  the  same  author, 
and  Samuel  Justin  Sparks'  "In  the  Bend 
of  the  Esteaiean."     For  those  who  like 
works  of  prose  there  is,  among  earlier 
authors,  Washington  Irving,  for  who  can 
forget   "Rip   Van   Winkle"   or   "Ichabod 
Crane"?     Or  If  our   reader  prefers,  he 
may  select  from  any  of  the  later  well- 


--    by 

Richmond;   "Seven  Miles  to  Arden."  by 

Ruth    Sawyer;    "Mother,"    by    Kathleen    j^j^^  geiect   num   any    v.    .■—   •—•    

Norris;   "Hepsy  Burke,"  by  F.  N.  West-   jjuo^n  authors,  such  as  John  Fox,  Jr., 
cott;  "The  Battle  Cry,"  by  Chas.  Neville'  Q^jje     Stratton-Porter,     Ralph     Connor, 

13..»lr.     •'Tkr.^#4if-T   nncr^l    aaa"    liv     loan     \Vo>^-      ^.         _•  _  _      -VT 111~      T1..^1.'        T7«        TJ        Milloi*     nr 


Buck;  "Daddy-Long-Legs,"  by  Jean  Web 
ster;  several  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
books,  and  "Country  Life  and  the  Coun- 
try School,"  by  Mabel  Carney.  We 
have  a  grange  and  Sunday  school  libra- 
ries. "The  Green  Free  Library"  at 
Wellsboro.  and  can  secure  books  from 
the  educational  library  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
One  can  have  the  use  of  the  books  from 
the  state  library  by  paying  return  post- 
age, usually  about  six  cents.  Lists  of 
books  and  rules  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  above  address.  Teachers 
in  rural  schools  have  so  littte  time  to 
give  to  the  reading  outlined  in  the  state 
course  of  study  that  the  children  would 
be  greatly  benefited  if  parents  could  find 
time  to  take  it  up  with  them  at  home. 

Mrs.  A.  Q.  D.,  Dauphin,  Pa.— I  don't 
know  a  pleasanter   way  of  spending  a 
long  winter  evening  than  by  a  cosy  fire, 
with  a  good  light  and  good  book.    Some 
books  which  I  have  found  both  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  are  "The  Harvester," 
"Laddie."    "Freckles,"    "A    Girl    of   the 
Limberlost."    by    Gene    Stratton-Porter; 
"Flaming  Knight"  and  "The  Star  in  the 
Country  Sky,"  by  Grace  S.   Richmond; 
"The  Trail   of   the   Lonesome  Pine"  by 
Fox.  and  books  written  by  such  authors 
as  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Kathleen  Norris, 
Winston   Churchill,    Ralph   Connor   and 
Mary    Roberts    Rinehart.      Our    nearest 
library  is  twelve  miles  from  here,  but 
twelve  of   our   neighbors   meet   and  de- 
cide on  twelve  good  books  to  buy,  each 
paying  for  one,  and  when  they  have  all 


Charles  Neville  Buck,  F.  B.  Miller  or 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  The  books  of  Fox 
and  Buck  portray  life  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Appalachian  highlands,  where  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  world  are 
today.  Miller's  books  deal  In  an  adven- 
turous way  with  the  West  and  South- 
west.    Wright  takes  to   the   Ozarks  of 


Missouri,  while  Porter  remains  in  Indi- 
ana, and  Connor  hies,  away  to  Canada 
and  the  Northwest. 

Removing  Ink  Stains 

Ink  stains  can  usually  be  removed 
from  colored  fabrics  by  soaking  the 
stain  in  either  sweet  or  sour  milk;  but 
unless  the  colors  are  fast  they  will  prol^ 
ably  fade  to  some  extent. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  spilling  the 
ink  the  spot  should  be  put  in  the  milk. 
As  the  milk  becomes  discolored  it  should 
be  poured  off  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
supply.  It  will  take  a  day  or  two  to 
remove  all  the  stain.  If  the  material 
is  gathered  together  just  above  the  stain 
and  wrapped  tightly  with  many  turns  of 
cord,  the  milk  will  not  spread  and  dig- 
figure  so  large  a  portion  of  the  garment. 

Red  ink  may  be  removed  by  soaking 
the  stain  In  clear  water  to  which  am- 
monia has  been  added.  The  water  will 
need  to  be  changed   several   times. 

India  ink  may  be  removed  by  waHh- 
ing  the  material  In  a  warm  soap  solu- 
tion.— Charlotte  E.  Carpenter,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

"For  my  Christmas  pies,"  says  Miss 
L.  P.,  New  Jersey,  "I  commence  to  pre- 
^pare  in  the  fall.  I  take  1  peck  greea 
tomatoes,  4  pounds  sugar,  1  pint  vlnepar. 
2  pounds  raisins,  1  tablespoon  clo\rs 
(ground)  and  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 
I  chop  the  tomatoes  fine  and  drain, 
measure  the  juice  drained  off,  and  add 
to  the  tomatoes  as  much  water  as  there 
is  juice  drained  off,  then  add  the  othor 
ingredients  and  boil  till  thick  as  desired. 
Our  folks  like  pies  made  from  this  as 
well  as  real  mince  pies,  and  they  do  not 
cost  nearly  as  much  to  make." 


"When  the  sweet  corn  gets  too  haid 
to  cut  off  and  cook  the  usual  way,  try 
grinding  in  the  food  chopper  and  cook- 
ing with  a  little  more  water  than  whes 
soft.  I  have  used  corn  this  way  when 
oltf  enough  to  shell,"  says   Mrs.  0.  J. 


Jack    London,    but    there    are,    of   passed  the  rounds  we  each   get  one  of 


and    . 

course,  many  other  authors  that  are 
splendid  and  whose  books  I  enjoy. 
Cooper's  books  I  have  just  enjoyed  once 
more,  and  also  those  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Hall  Caine.  "Mrs.  Wlggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  and  "Lovey 
Mary"  I  read  once  a  year.  Gene 
Stratton-Porter's  books  are  lovely:  and 
if  anybody  wants  a  laugh  I  should 
recommend  "Tartarln  of  Tarascon"  and 


them,  and   decide  on  twelve  new  ones 
to  buy. 

Mrs.  J.  U.,  La  Pargevllle,  N.  Y.— A 
woman's  education  should  never  stop 
when  she  leaves  the  schoolroom.  Per- 
haps our  reading  table  is  covered  with 
more  reading  material  than  the  ordinary 
farm  home,  but  as  both  my  husband 
and  I  were  somewhat  Interested  in  the 

t1?,^o»  ThPn  now^7;s  w^  have  aU  there  are  familiar  with  our  signatures. 
V^^'^^K  LMa  i^^  hnf  aL  T  am  ^  e  have  subscribed  for  several  pubUca- 
the    war    books   to    read,   but   as    i    am     ^  ^     .  Qnrtth«r  familv  In  the 

rather  far  from  the  nearest  town,  and  tions.  .^e  have  another  family  mine 
I*  I.  ,iiMi.r.iiw  fnr-  ma  in  mt  th^rp  wh«»n  Same  house,  to  wnose  reaaiuB  we  iiavo 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  inere  wnen  access       Under   this    arrangement 

is:  ^Ti^LTl-JtW^^l'^'^  lTre?:.Tre  J.ar..  two  wo^en-.  »a«. 


Sam 


they  are  rather  expensive,  I   have  only 
read  five  or  six  of  them. 


A.  B.,  Springville,  N.  Y.— I  think  for 
family  reading  on  winter  evenings  no 
books  can  excel  Gene  Stratton-Porter's 
books  to  interest  each  member  of  the 
family.  Some  books  are  essentially 
girls'  and  some  boys',  but  "Freckles." 
"A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost."  and  so  on 
through  her  whole  list,  are  interesting 
and  instructive,  teaching  many  lessons 
of  thrift  and   real  culture,  and  having ,  en  joyed : 


zines,  a  boys'  magazine,  three  sports- 
men's papers,  four  farm  papers,  three, 
technical  papers  and  •  two  dally  news- 
papers. Our  library  Is  full.  Without 
leaving  my  desk  1  count  118  books,  and 
we  have  just  ordered  a  twelve-volume 
set  of  encyclopedia  of  construction.  Our 
12-year-old  son  is  a  great  reader,  and 
has  his  own  library  of  over  eighty  books, 
mostly  Action,  while  ours  ts  a  very 
mixed  collection.  I  will  recommend  a 
few.  selected  at  random,  which  we  have 
"Secrets  of  the  German  War 


enough    of    the    romance    of    youth 
plf^ase  all  ages.     E.  P.  Roe's  books  are 
splendid  family  reading,  even  though  a 
little  out  of  date — but  really  good  stories 
nerer  grow  old.    At  present,  sUying  in 


to  Office."  "Calling  of  Dan  Matthews." 
"Grey friars'  Bobby":  "Gold,"  by  Stewart 
Edward  White:  "Ben  Hur";  Ruth 
Fielding  series  for  girls,  and  the  Tom 
Swift  series  for  boys. 


We  count  upon  Uncle  Sam  for  a  great  many  things.  It's 
seldom  any  of  us  stops  to  think  how  many  efficient  services  h« 
renders  us. 

Just  now  he  Is  guarding  us  from  an  Influence  which  would 
Jeopardize  our  civilization  and  our  liberty.  We  are  "banking  on" 
Uncle  Sam  to  smash  this  pernicious  Influence,  so  it  can  never 
again  endanger  us  or  other  peaceable  nations. 

To  accomplish  this  he  must  have  Morale.  Men  and  Money. 
He  has  the  Morale  In  abundance:  he  is  rapidly  getting  the  Men; 
—it  is  up  to  us  "stay-at-homes"  to  furnish  the  Money.  That'ft 
the  least  we  can  do  and  still  call  ourselves  AMERICANS. 

Why   not  bank   WITH   Uncle  Sam? 

INVEST  IN  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS.  They  eort  $4  22  ••eh  A"  "r»"»^*V 
hrin.  $5  00  c.h.  JANUARY  I.  1923.  Th«y  ''"•'•^  -JfX.V^unTcARW^ 
Stamp*  cmn  be  purohascd  at  anr  PoH  Oflic*  or  FROM  YOUR  OWN  CAKKII:*. 

National  War  Savings  Committee,  Philadelphia 


The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Copyright,  1911,  Irving  Bacbelter 


CHAPTER  XVIII— Continued 
"Bart,"  he  said,  when  the  greetings 
were  over,  "let's  you  and  me  go  and 
spend  a  day  in  the  woods.  I'll  leave  my 
nian  here  to  help  your  uncle  while  you're 
gone." 

We  went  by  driving  south  a  few  miles 
and  tramping  in  to  the  foot  of  the  still 
water  on  our  river — a  trail  long  fa- 
miliar to  me.  The  dog  left  us  soon  after 
we  took  it  and  began  to  range  over 
thick  wooded  hills.  We  sat  down  among 
small,  spire-like  spruces  at  the  river's 
edge  with  a  long  stretch  of  water  in 
sight,  while  the  music  of  the  hound's 
voice  came  faintly  to  our  ears  from  the 
distant  forest. 

"Oh,  I've  been  dreaming  of  this  for  a 
long  time,"  said  the  senator  as  he  leaned 
back  against  a  tree  and  filled  his  lungs 
and  looked  out  upon  the  water,  green 
with  lUy-pads  along  the  edge  and  flecked 
with  the  last  of  the  white  blossoms.  "I 
helleve  you  want  to  leave  this  lovely 
lountry." 

"1  am  waiting  for  the  call  to  go,"  I 
eaid. 

"Well,  I'm  inclined  to  think  you  are 
the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to  go,"  he 
answered  almost  sadly.  "You  are  needed. 
I  have  been  waiting  until  we  should 
meet  to  congratulate  you  on  your  be- 
havior at  CoblesklU.  I  think  you  have 
the  right  spirit — that  is  the  all-Impor- 
tant matter.  You  will  encounter  strange 
company  In  the  game  of  politics.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  story." 

He  told  me  many  stories  of  his  life  in 
Washington,  interrupted  by  a  sound  like 
that  of  approaching  footsteps.  We 
ceased  talking,  and  presently  a  flock  of 
partridges  came  near  us,  pacing  along 
over  the  mat  of  leaves  in  a  leisurely 
fashion.  We  sat  perfectly  still.  A 
young  cock  bird,  with  his  beautiful  ruff 
standing  out  like  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  a  frightened  dog,  strode  toward  us 
with  a  comic  threat  in  his  manner.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  of  half  a  mind  to 
knock  us  into  the  river.  But  we  sat  as 
still  as  stumps,  and  he  spared  us  and 
went  on  with  the  others. 

The  baying  of  the  hound  was  nearer 
now.  Suddenly  we  saw  a  big  buck  come 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  cove  near  us 
and  on  our  side  of  the  stream.  He 
looked  to  right  and  left.  Then  he  made 
a  long  leap  Into  the  water  and  waded 
slowly  until  it  covered  him.  He  raised 
his  nose  and  laid  his  antlers  back  over 
his  shoulders  and  swam  quietly  down 
stream,  his  nose  Just  showing  above  the 
water.  His  antlers  were  like  a  bit  of 
driftwood.  If  we  had  not  seen  him  take 
the  water,  his  antlers  might  easily  have 
passed  for  a  bunch  of  dead  sticks.  Soon 
the  buck  slowly  lifted  his  head  and 
turned  bis  neck  and  looked  at  both 
shores.  Then  very  deliberately  he  re- 
sumed his  place  under  water  and  went 
on.  We  watched  him  as  he  took  the 
farther  shore  below  us  and  made  off  in 
the  woods  again. 

"I  couldn't  shoot  at  him,  it  was  such 
a  beautiful  bit  of  politics,"  said  the 
senator. 

Soon  the  hound  reached  the  cove's 
<^dge  and  swam  the  river  and  ranged  up 
and  down  the  bank  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore he  found  the  buck's  trail  again. 

"I've  seen  many  a  rascal,  driven  to 
water  by  the  bounds,  go  swimming  away 
^  slyly  as  that  buck,  with  their  boms 
in  the  air,  looking  as  Innocent  as  a  bit 
0'  driftwood.  They  come  in  from  both 
shores — ^the  Whig  and  the  Democratic — 
and  they  are  always  shot  at  from  one 
lank  or  the  other." 

I  remember  It  surprised  me  a  little  to 
bear  him  say  that  they  came  in  from 
hcth  shores. 

"Just  what  do  you  want  to  do?"  he 
a«ked   presently. 

"I  should  like  to  go  down  to  Washing-, 
ton  with  you  and  help  you  in  any  way 
that  I  can." 

"All  right,  partner— we'll  try  It."  he 
answered  gravely.  "I  hope  that  I  don't 
'forget  and  work  you  as  hard  as  I  work 
Diyself.  It  wouldn't  be  decent.  I  have 
a  great  many  letters  to  write.  I'll  try 
thinking  out  loud  while  you  take  thera 
down  In  sound-hand.  Then  you  can 
draft  them  neatly  and  I'll  sign  them. 
You  have  tact  and  good  manners,  and 
^sn  do  many  of  my  errands  for  me  and 
*ave  me  from  those  who  have  no  good 
reason  for  taking  up  my  time.  You  will 
meet  the  best  people  and  the  worst. 
There's  just  a  chance  that  It  may  come 


to  something  worth  while— who  knows? 
You  are  young  yet.  It  will  be  good 
training,  and  you  will  witness  the  mak- 
ing of  some  history  now  and  then," 

What  elation  I  felt! 

Again  the  voice  of  the  hound,  which 
had  been  ringing  in  the  distant  hills, 
was  coming  nearer. 

"We  must  keep  watch — another  deer 
is  coming,"  said  the  senator. 

We  had  only  a  moment's  watch  before 
a  fine  yearling  buck  came  down  to  the 
opposite  shore  and  stood  looking  across 
the  river.  The  senator  raised  his  rifle 
and  flred.  The  buck  fell  in  the  edge 
of  the  water, 

"How  shall  we  get  him?"  my  friend 
asked. 

"It  will  not  be  difficult,"  I  answered 
as  I  began  to  undress.  Nothing  was 
difficult  those  days. 

I  swam  the  river  and  towed  the  buck 
across  with  a  beech  withe  In  his  gambrel 
joints.  The  hound  joined  me  before  I 
was  half  across  with  my  burden,  and 
nosed  the  carcass  and  swam  on  ahead, 
yelping  with  delight. 

We  dressed  the  deer,  and  then  I  had 
the  great  joy  of  carrying  him  on  my 
back  two  miles  across  the  country  to 
the  wagon.  The  senator  wished  to  send 
a  guide  for  the  deer,  but  1  Insisted  that 
the  carrying  was  my  privilege. 

"Well,  I  guess  your  big  thighs  and 
broad  shoulders  can  stand  it,"  said  he. 

"M*y  uncle  has  always  said  that  no 
man  could  be  called  a  hunter  until  he 
can  go  into  the  woods  without  a  guide 
and  kill  a  deer  and  bring  it  out  on  his 
back.  I  want  to  be  able  to  testify  that 
I  am  at  least  partly  quallfled." 

"Your  uncle  didn't  say  anything  about 
fetching  the  deer  across  a  deep  river 
without  a  boat,  did  he?"  Mr.  Wflght 
asked  me  with  a  smile. 

leaves  of  the  beeches,  maple  and  bass- 
woods — yellowed  by  frost — hung  like 
tiny  lanterns,  glowing  with  noonday 
light,  above  the  dim  forest  aisle  which 
we  traveled. 

The  sun  was  down  when  we  got  to 
the  clearing. 

"What  a  day  It  has  been!"  said  Mr. 
Wright  when  we  were  seated  in  the 
wagon  at  last,  with  the  hound  and  the 
deer's  head  between  bis  feet  and  mine. 

"One  of  the  best  in  my  life,"  I  an- 
swered with  a  Joy  In  my  heart  the  like 
of  which  I  have  rarely  known  In  these 
many  years  that  have  come  to  me. 

We  rode  on  In  silence,  with  the  calls 
of  the  swamp  robin  and  the  hermit 
thrush  ringing  In  our  ears  as  the  night 
fell. 

"It's  a  good  time  to  think,  and  there 
we  take  different  roads,"  said  my  fMend. 
"You  will  turn  Into  the  future,  and  I 
Into  the  past. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  your  uncle." 
he  said  l>y  and  by.  "He  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  I  have  ever  known.  You 
knew  of  that  foolish  gossip  about  him — 
didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  now.  he's  gone  about  his  busi- 
ness the  same  as  ever  and  shewed  by 
bis  life  that  It  couldn't  be  true.  Not  a 
word  out  of  him!  But  Dave  Ramsey 
fell  sick— ^own  on  the  flat  last  winter. 
By  and  by  his  children  were  crying 
for  bread,  and  the  poormaster  was  going 
to  take  charge  of  them.  Well,  who 
should  turn  up  there.  Just  In  the  nick 
of  time,  but  Delia  and  Peahody  Bwynes! 
They  fed  those  children  all  winter  and 
kept  them  in  clothes  so  that  they  could 
go  to  school.  The  strange  thing  about 
It  is  this:  It  was  Dave  Ramsey  who 
really  started  that  story.  He  got  up  In 
church  the  other  night  and  confessed 
bis  crime.  His  conscience  wouldn't  let 
him  keep  It.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  Peahody  Baynes  on  that  road  the 
day  the  money  was  lost,  but  had  only 
he^rd  that  be  was  there.  He  knew  now 
that  he  couldn't  have  been  there.  Gosh 
t'almlghty!  as  your  uncle  used  to  say 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said." 

It  touched  me  to  the  soul — this  long- 
delayed  vindication  of  my  beloved  Uncle 
Pea  body. 

The  senator  ate  supper  with  us  and 
sent  bis  hired  man  out  for  his  horse 
and  buggy.  When  he  had  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  was  about  to  go  he  turned 
to  my  uncle  and  said: 

"Peahody  Baynes,  If  I  have  had  any 
success  In  the  world  It  Is  because  I  have 
had  the  exalted  honor  and  consi-iousness 
that  I  represents  men  like  you." 


He  left  us  and  we  sat  down  by  the  I 
glowing  candles.  Soon  I  told  them  what' 
Ramsey  had  done.  There  was  a  moment  | 
of  silence.  Uncle  Peabody  rose  and; 
went  to  the  water  pail  for  a  drink 

"Bart,  I  believe  I'll  plant  corn  on  that 
ten-acre  lot  next  spring — darned  if  I 
don't,"  he  said  as  he  returned  to  his 
chair. 

None  of  us  ever  spoke  of  the  matter 
again  to  my  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

ON    THE   SUM. MIT 

My  mental  assets  would  give  me  a 
poor  rating,  I  presume,  in  the  commerce 
of  modern  scholarship  when  1  went  to 
Washington  that  autumn  with  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Wright.  Still,  it  was  no  smat- 
tering that  1  had,  but  rather  a  few  broad 


areas  of  knowledge  which  were  firmly 
In  my  possession.  1  had  acquired,  quite 
by  myself,  since  leaving  the  academy, 
a  fairly  serviceable  reading  knowledge 
of  French;  I  had  finished  the  Aeneid; 
1  had  read  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
and  could  repeat  from  them  many  strik- 
ing  pajssages;  1  had  read  the  histories  of 
Abbott  and  the  works  of  Washington 
Irving  and  certain  of  the  essays  of  Car- 
lyle  and  Macaulay.  My  beet  asset  was 
not  mental,  but  spiritual.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  it.  in  all  modesty,  for 
therein  I  claim  no  special  advantage, 
saving  possibly  an  unusual  strength  of 
character  in  my  aunt  and  uncle.  Those 
days  the  candles  were  lighting  the  best 
trails  of  knowledge  all  over  the  land. 
Never  has  the  general  spirit  of  this  r©« 
public   been   so   high  and   admirable   as 
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**  Good  Morning,  Perfection '' 

Do  you  have  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
to  greet  on  cold  mornings?  Its  answer 
is  "heat" — a  cheerful,  room-filling 
warmth  that  drives  away  every  bit 
of  chilliness  and  makes  getting-up 
time  really  comfortable. 

You  can  have  this  same  Perfection 
heat  in  any  room  in  your  home  when- 
ever you  want  it.  Besides,  a  Perfection 
saves  coal  and  that's  something  you 
have  to  think  about  this  winter.  Use 
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Rayo  Lamps 

A  central-draught 
lamp  that  produrra  m 
aoft.  clear  and  restful 
lifht.  Many  beautiful 
design*  to  choose  from. 
Safe  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  See  your  dealer. 
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and  then  you  will  get  the  most  heat  from  yoor 
Perfection.  It  burns  without  smoke,  smell  or 
■putter  because  it  is  so  highly  refined  and  puri- 
fied that  it  doesn't  know  how.  You'll  find  that  it 
gives  a  clearer,  more  brilliant  light  in  your  lamps 
and  lanterns,  too.     Always  ask  for  it  by  name. 

By  the  way,  better  not  wait  to  get  your  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater.  And  remember,  they  are 
safe.  See  your  dealer  now.  Perfectiona  are 
reasonably  priced— 15.06  to  $10.00. 

THE  ATUNTIC  REHNING  COMPANY 

EtMrywhmrm  in  PtnnByivamia  and  D*l€ut>arm 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Give  the  most  light 
for  oil  consumed.  Cold 
and  hot  blast  atylea. 
Elasy  to  light  and  clean. 
SUy  lighted  in  the 
•trongeat  wind.  See 
your  dealer. 
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HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

Broadway,   32d   St.,   New  York 

One  Block  from  Pennaylvania  Station 

Equally     ConTeiiient    for    Amuaementa, 

Shopping  or  Buaineaa 


157  PleaMmt  Rooms,  %ifith  PriTate  Bath, 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Room*,  with  Prirate  Bath, 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  Are  Most  Moderate 


600  Rooms 
400  Baths 
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then  anii  a  little  later.  It  was  to  speak 
presently  in  the  immartal  voltes  of 
Whittler,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Greeley 
and  Lincoln.  The  dim  glow  of  the 
candles  had  entered  their  souls,  and  out 
of  them  came  a  light  that  filled  the  land 
and  was  seen  of  all  men.  What  became 
of  this  mighty  spirit  of  democracy?  My 
friend,  It  broke  down  and  came  near  its 


that  morning  and  dressed  and  went  out 
on  the  street  to  welcome  it. 

I  had  less  than  six  months  to  wait 
for  that  day  appointed  by  Sally.  I  had 
no  doubt  that  she  would  be  true  to  me. 
I  had  had  my  days  of  fear  and  depres- 
sion, but  always  my  sublime  faith  in 
her  came  back  in  good  time. 

Oh,    yes,    indeed,    Washington   was   a 


death  in  a  long,  demoralizing  war  which  I  fair  of  beauty  and  gallantry  those  days, 
gave  to  our  young  men  a  thorough  four- 
year   course    in    the    ancient   school   of 
infamy. 

The  railroads  on  which  we  traveled 
from  IJtlca,  the  great  cities  through 
which  we  pased,  were  a  wonder  and  an 
inspiration  to  me.  I  was  awed  by  the 
grandeur  of  Washington  itself.  I  took 
lodgings  -with  the  senator  and  his  wife. 

"Now,  Bart,"  said  he,  when  we  had 
arrived,  "I'm  going  to  turn  you  loose 
here  for  a  little  while  before  I  put  har- 
ness on  you.  Go  about  for  a  week  or 
so  and  get  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
feel  of  it.  Mrs.  Wright  will  be  your 
guide  until  the  general  situation  has 
worked  its  way  into  your  consciousness." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not 
room  enough  in  my  consciousness  for 
the  great  public  buildings  and  the  pic- 
tures and  the  statues  and  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  government.     Beauty  and 

magnitude  have  a  wonderful  effect  when  |  cheerful   than   they   had   a   right  to   be. 
they  spring  fresh  upon  the  vision  of  a  i  It  was  a  weakness  of  the  time.     I  shall 


I  saw  it  all.     I  have  spent  many  years 
in  the  capital,  and  I  tell  you  the  girls 
of  that  time  had  manners  and  knew  how 
to    wear    their    clothes,    but    again    the 
magic  of  old  memories  kept  my  lady  on 
her  throne.     There  was  one  of  them — 
just  one  of  those  others — who,   1  some- 
times thought,  was  almost  as  graceful 
and     charming     and     noble-hearted     as 
Sally,  and  she  liked  me,  I  know,  but  the 
Ideal   of  my  youth  glowed  in  the  light 
of  the  early  morning,  so  to  speak,  and 
was    brighter    than    all    others.      Above 
all,  I  had  given  my  word  to  Sally,  and — 
well,  you  know,  the  old-time  Yankee  of 
good   stock   was   fairly   steadfast,   what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  him — often  a 
little  too  steadfast,  as  were  Ben  Grim- 
shaw  and  Squire  Fullerton. 

The  senator  and   I   went  calling  that 
New  Year's  Day.     We  saw  all  the  great 


for  two  days  without  a  choice.  The 
enemy  stood  firm.  After  adjournment 
that  evening  many  of  the  Van  Buren 
delegates  were  summoned  to  a  confer- 
ence.    I  attended  it  with  Judge  Fine. 

The  ex-president  had  withdrawn  and 
requested  his  friends  In  the  convention 
to  vote  for  Silas  Wright.  My  emotions 
can  be  more  readily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed when  I  heard  the  shouts  of  en- 
thusiasm which  greeted  my  friend's 
name.  Tears  began  to  roll  down  my 
cheeks.  Judge  Fine  lifted  his  hand. 
When  order  was  at  last  restored,  he 
began : 

"Gentlemen,  as  a  friend  of  the  learned 
senator,  and  as  a  resident  of  the  county 
which  is  the  proud  possessor  of  his 
home,  your  enthusiasm  has  a  welcome 
sound  to  me;  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
Senator  Wright  will  not  allow  his  name 
to  go  before  the  convention." 

He  read  the  letter  of  which  I  knew. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  then  said: 

"When  that  letter  was  written  Senator 
Wright  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  nomination  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, nor  was  he  aware  that  his  own 
nomination  would  be  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  this  convention.  I  have 
talked  with  the  leading  delegates  from 


youth  out  of  the  back  country.  I  sang 
of  the  look  of  them  in  my  letters,  and 
soon  I  began  to  think  about  them  and 
Imperfectly  to  understand  them.  They 
had  their  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  stages 
in  my  consciousness. 

One  afternoon  we  wf»nt  to  hear  Sen- 
ator Wright  speak.  He  was  to  answer 
Calhoun  on  a  detail  of  the  banking  laws. 
The  floor  and  galleries  were  filled.  With 
what  emotion  1  saw  him  rise  and  begin 
his  argument  as  all  ears  bent  to  hear 
him!      He  aimed   not  at   popular  sent! 


people,   and   some   of   them   were   more   Missouri  and  Virginia  today.    They  say 

that  he  can  be  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. Is  it  possible  that  he — a  strong 
party  man — can  resist  this  unanimous 
call  of  the  party  with  whose  help  he  has ' 


not  go  into  details,  for  fear  of  wander- 
ing too  far  from  my  main  road.  Let 
me  step  aside  a  moment  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  two  clouds  in  the 
8l<y  of  the  Washington  society  of  those 
days.  One  was  strong  drink,  and  the 
other  was  the  crude,  rough-coated,  ag- 
gressive democrat  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  West.  These  latter  were  often  seen 
in  the  holiday  regalia  of  farm  or  vil- 
lage at  fashionable  functions.  Some  of 
them  changed  slowly  and  by  and  by 
reached    the   stage   of   white   linen   and 


won  Immortal  fame?  No,  it  is  not  so. 
It  can  not  be  so.  We  must  dispatch  a 
messenger  to  him  by  horse  at  once  who 
shall  take  to  him  from  his  frieild  Judgi* 
Fine  a  frank  statement  of  the  Imjperiou:. 
demand  of  this  convention  and  a  re- 
quest that  he  telegraph  a  withdrawal 
of  his  letter  in  the  morning." 

The  suggestion  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, and  within  an  hour,  mounted  ow. 
one  of  the  best  horses  in  Maryland — sj 
his  groom  informed  me — I  was  on  my  ^ 
way  to  Washington  with  the  message  of  * 
Judge  Fine  in  my  pocket.  Yes,  I  had 
two  days  to  spare  on  my  schedule  of 
travel,  and  reckoned  that  by  returniiiK 
to  Baltimore  the  next  day  I  should  reat  k 
Canton   In   good   time. 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  only  a 
lithe,  supple,  strong-hearted  lad,  such  :u 
I  was  In  the  days  of  my-  youth,  couM 
relish^-speedlng  over  a  dark  road  l>y 
the  light  of  the  stars  and  a  half  moun, 
with  a  horse  that  loved  to  kick  up  u 
wind.  My  brain  was  In  a  fever,  for  tht* 
notion  had  come  to  me  that  I  was  mak- 
ing history. 

The-  lure  of  fame  and  high  place  hur 
rled  me  on.  With  the  senator  In  tlie 
presidential  chair  I  should  be  well 
started  In  the  highway  of  great  success. 
Then  Mr.  H.  Dunkelberg  might  think 
me  better  than  the  legacy  of  Ben  J  ami  ■ 
Grlmshaw.  A  relay  awaited  me  twenty- 
three  miles  down  the  road. 
(To  be  concluded) 


ments  In  highly  finished  rhetoric,  as  did ',  diamond   breast-pins  and   waistcoats   of 


Webster,    to    be    quoted    in    the    school 
books  and  repeated  on  every   platform. 
But  no  words  of  mine — and  I  have  used 
many  in  the  effort — are  able  to  convey 
a    notion    of    the    masterful    ease    and 
charm   of   his   manner   on    the   floor   of 
the  senate  or  of  the  singular  modesty, 
courtesy,  aptness  and  simplicity  of  his 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.     There 
were     the     thunderous     Webster,     the 
grandeur  of  whose  sentences  no  Ameri- 
can has  equaled;   the  agile-minded  Clay, 
whose  voice  was  like  a  silver  clarion; 
the    far-seeing,    fiery    Calhoun,    of   "the 
swift    sword" — most    formidable   in    de- 
bate— but    I    was    soon    to    learn    that 
neither  nor  all  of  these  men — gifted  of 
heaven  so  highly — could  cope  with  the 
suave,  Incisive,  conversational  sentences 
of  Wright,  going  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  subject  and  laying  it  bare  to  his 
hearers.      That    was   what   people   were 
saying  as   we  left  the  senate  chamber, 
late  in   the  evening;    that,  indeed,   was 
what  they  were  always  saying  after  they 
had  heard  him  answer  an  adversary. 

He  had  a  priceless  and  unusual  talent 
for  avoiding  school-reader  English  and 
the  arts  of  declamation  and  for  prepar- 
ing a  dlffloult  subject  to  enter  the  aver- 
age brain.  The  underlying  secret  of  his 
power  was  soon  apparent  to  me.  He 
stood  always  for  that  great  thing  in 
America  which,  since  then.  Whitman 
has  called  "the  divine  aggregate,"  and, 
seeing  clearly  how  every  measure  would 
be  likely  to  affect  its  welfare,  he  fol- 
lowed the  compass.  It  had  led  him  to  a 
height  of  power  above  all  others,  and 
was  to  lead  him  unto  the  loneliest  sum- 
mit of  accomplishment  in  American 
history. 

Not  much  in  my  term  of  service  there 
Is  important  to  this  little  task  of  mine. 
I  did  my  work  well,  if  I  may  belfeve 
the  senator,  and  grew  familiar  with  the 
gentle  and  ungentle  arts  of  the  poli- 
tician. 

One  great  fact  grew  In  magnitude  and 
sullen    portent   as   the   months   passed: 
The  gigantic   slave-holding   interests  of 
the   South   viewed   with   growing   alarm 
the'     spread     of     abolition      sentiment. 
Subtly,  quietly  and   nattiraly  they  were 
feeling  for  the  means  to  defend  and  In- 
crease their  power.    Straws  were  comirig 
to  the  surface  In  that  session  which  be- 
trayed   this   deep    undercurrent   of    pur- 
pose.    We  felt  it,  and  the  senator  was 
worried,  I  knew,  but  held  his  i>eace.     He 
knew    how   to   keep    his    opinions    until 
the    hour    had    struck    that    summoned 
them    to    service.      The    senator    never 
played    with    his    lance.       By    and    by 
Spencer    openly    sounded    the    note    of 
conflict. 

The  most  welcome  year  of  my  life 
dawned  on  the  1st  of  January.  1844. 
I  remember  that  I  arose  before  daylight 


figured  silk.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  their  motives  were  always  above 
their  taste. 

The  winter  wore  away  slowly  In  hard 
work.    Mr.  Van  Buren  came  down  to  see  | 
the   senator   one  day   from  his  country 
seat  on   the  Hudson.     The  ex-pr^sldent 
had  been  solicited  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion again.    I  know  that  Senator  Wright 
strongly    favored   the   plan,   but   feared 
Ihat  the  South  would  defeat  him  In  con- 
vention, It  being  well  known  that  Van 
Buren  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas — a  ^et  project  of  the  slave-holders. 
However,  he  advised  his  friend  to  make 
a  fight  for  the  nomination,  and  this  the 
latter   resolved    to   do.      Thenceforward 
until  middle  May  I  gave  my  time  largely 
to  the  Inditing  of  letters  for  the  senator 
In  Van  Buren's  behalf. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  convention 
In  Baltimore  drew  near.  One  day  the 
senator  received  an  Intimation  that  he 
would  be  put  in  nomination  if  Van 
Buren  failed.  Immediately  he  wrote  to 
Judge  Fine,  of  Ogdensburg,  chairman  of 
the  delegation  from  the  northern  district 
of  New  York,  forbidding  such  use  of 
his  name,  on  the  ground  that  his  acqui- 
escence would  Involve  disloyalty  to  his 
friend  the  ex-president. 

He  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  the  con- 
vention on  my  way  home  to  meet  Sally. 
I  had  confided  to  Mrs.  Wright  the  de- 
tails of  my  little  love  affair — I  had  to— 
and  she  had  shown  a  tender,  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  story. 

The  senator  had  said  to  me  one  day, 
with  a  gentle  smile: 

"Bart,  you  have  business  In  Canton, 
I  believe,  with  which  trifling  matters 
like  the  choice  of  a  president  and  the 
Mexican  question  can  not  be  permitted 
to  Interfere.  You  must  take  time  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  the  convention  In 
Baltimore  on  your  way.  .  .  .  Report 
to  our  friead  Fine,  who  will  look  after 
your  comfort  there.  The  experience] 
ought  to  be  useful  to  a  young  man  who, 
I  hope,  will  have  work  to  do  In  future 
conventions." 

I  took  the  stage  to  Baltimore  next 
day — the  26th  of  May.  The  convention 
thrilled  me— the  flags,  the  great  crowd, 
the  bands,  the  songs,  the  speeches,  the 
cheering — I  see  and  hear  it  all  In  my 
talk.  The  uproar  lasted  for  twenty 
minutes  when  Van  Buren's  name  was 
put  in  nomination. 

Then  the  undercurrent!  The  slave 
Interest  of  the  South  was  against  him, 
as  Wright  had  foreseen.  The  deep  cur- 
rent of  its  power  had  undermined  cer- 
tain of  the  Northern  and  Western  dele- 
gations. Ostensibly  for  Van  Buren,  and 
stubbornly  casting  their  ballots  for  him. 
they  had  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule, 
which  had  accomplisbel  his  defeat  be- 
fore the  bnllottng  began.     It  continued 


'^Yep!  I  like  milking^  now 
Fve  got  a  light  to  see  hyV^ 

•nUTTITH  that  big  globe  of  Carbide  light  shining  down  on  evcrj- 

\U  thing  it  seem*  as  thou^  I  ooald  almost  find  a  needle  In  the 

▼  ▼    hay.   When  Winter  comes  on  and  the  days  are  short  it  makes 

a  powerful  sight  of  difference,  now  weVe  got  a  Colt  Lighting  Plant. 

Seems  like  living! 

**  I  got  another  light  fixed  outside  the  bam.    When  we  come  in  at 

night  from  visiting,!  can  unhitch,  as  you  might  say,  in  broad  daylight. 

**The  Lord  was  good  to  ns  last  year.    The  crops  paid  fine.    The 

one  thing  we'd  been  longing  for  was  modem,  up-to^ate  Iightmg. 

8o  we  got  a  Colt  Plant.    Now  we're  happy.    Yep!  real  happy. 

-Why  a  Colt  Plant? 

"Whereisthereaplant  can  touch  it?  Look  at  the  light!  Beats 
the  others  all  to  pieces!    Makes  them  look  like  lightning  bugs! 

•^Listen!  Once  a  month  I  drop  a  little  of  this  carbide  —  it's 
like  crushed  stone— into  the  generator  that  sUnds  in  the  eomer  of 
the  cellar  — and  add  a  little  water.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  Ve 
don*t  even  know  the  Colt  PUnt  is  in  the  house. 

**  Couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  down  the  rirer,  I  saw  miners 
coing  down  into  the  coal  mines,  each  with  a  little  earbide  Ump  on 
the  front  of  his  cap.  They've  got  the  whole  town  lighted  up  with 
Carbide  Light  down  there. 

"Thinks  I,  if  it's  good  enoiuh  for  them,  it*s  good  enough  for 
me!  Later,  I  found  a  number  ot  our  neighbors  have  them.  Judge 
Foster  has  a  Colt  Plant 

"Here  comes  the  wife  to  tell  me  supper's  ready.  She  cooks  it 
on  the  Colt  Gas  Stove,  you  know— 'bout  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over 
the  same  gas  that  llghu  the  house  and  bams.    So  long. 


Carbide  Lighting  I 


otH 


anJ  Cooking  nanl 


T»Mt 


There  is  no  other  system  so  economical  as  the  Colt  Carbide  Lifl^tinf 
and  Cooking  PUnt.  There  is  nothinc  to  get  out  of  order,  nothmg  to 
wear  out.    It  is  practically  indestroctiblc.    Silently,  automatically.  It 

fives  the  most  powerful,  soft  white  liaht  known  to  scientists.   After 
8  years  of  competition  it  still  outsells  all  rival  lighting  systems  for 
country  homes. 

Write  today  for  tht  nomas  and  addr—»—  of  neUthbor; 
%nho  are  enthuHa»tie  in  it*  pra<#«.  Over  960JJOO  famUie* 
U0ht  their  kome$  and  do  tluir  cookin§  in  this  way. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  Street  Bnilding,  New  YoA 


Why  Some  Cows  Kick 

JOHN    rXDERWOOD 

Most  bad  habits  are  detrimental  to 
the  Individuals  that  possess  them,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  kicking  cow  it  is  the 
milker  who  pays  the  price — by  the  loss 
of  his  temper,  his  patience  and  some- 
times his  religion,  to  say*  nothing  of  the 
millc  which  is  usually  spilled.  There  Is 
always  a  cause  somewhere  when  a  cow 
kicks.  She  may  be  incurable,  and,  again, 
the  vice  may  be  curable.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  natural  disposition  and 
temperament  of  the  individual.  All 
cows  do  not  kick  from  the  same  cause. 
After  a  thorough  '  investigation  of  the 
ciiuse  or  causes  of  the  vice  one  can  often 
arrive  at  the  remedy. 

Cracked  and  chapped  teats  are  one 
cause  of  a  cow  kicking.  During  cold 
weather  such  teats  are  very  common  on 
farms  where  wet-hand  milking  Is  prac- 
ticed and  the  teats  are  left  wet  after 
milking  has  been  completed.  Cows 
should  always  be  milked  with  dry 
hands;  but  if  one  prefers  and  does  milk 
with  wet  bands,  he  should  be  dure  to 
dry  the  teats  thoroughly  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  milking  Is  flnished.  When 
the  teats  are  left  wet,  the  cold  and  the 
dampness  causes  the  sensitive  skin  to 
become  broken,  and  often  makes  the 
teats  very  sore  to  the  touch.  Of  course, 
when  one  attempts  to  milk  a  cow  with 
cracked  and  chapped  teats,  the  work  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  her,  and  she 
naturally  resents  the  action.  She  be- 
comes nervou^  and '  Irritable,  and  if  care 
Is  not  used  and  some  precaution  taken 
to  heal  the  parts,  even  an  otherwise 
gentle  animal  may  become  a  confirmed 
kicker.  The  presence  of  the  milker 
naturally  represents  a  keen  sense  '  of 
torture,  and  the  animal  soon  learns  to 
break  away  and  run  on  his  mere  ap- 
proach. A  good  remedy  for  sore  teats 
is  one  part  of  olive  oil  to  one  part  beef 
tallow  well  mbbed  on  to  the  teats  morn* 
ing  and  evening  after  the  milking;  but 
even  after  the  parts  are  well  healed 
there  still  remains  fear  in  The  cow's 
mind,  which  must  be  conquered  only  by 
kindness  and  gentleness. 

Another  reason  for  the  kicking  habit 
is  the  long  hairs  which  surround  the 
teats  of  some  cows.  In  most  heifers  and 
cows  these  are  short,  but  when  they  are 
long  It  is  extremely  diflflcult  to  keep  from 
pulling  them  when  milking.  To  realize 
how  severe  the  pain  is  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  one  to  catch  a  bunch  of  his 
own  hair  and  puM  it  sharply.  A  fine, 
sensitive  cow  cannot  stand  such  pain 
without  resentment,  so  she  kicks  in  self- 
defense.  These  long  hairs  should  be 
kept  clipped  from  the  udder  of  both 
>oung  and  old  cows. 

There  Is  a  type  of  cow,  naturally 
nervous  and  wild  of  nature,  whose  first 
instinct  is  to  kick  on  the  approach  of 
the  milker.  The  disposition  is  seem- 
ingly inherent  in  the  cow,  and  she  treats 
every  friendly  advance  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  This  cow  as  a  calf  was 
wild,  and  was  not  broken  to  a  halter 
perhaps  on  that  account.  Kindness 
with  such  an  animal  is  like  canting 
pearls  before  swine.  She  doesn't  under- 
(^tand  it,  and  can  never  be  made  to 
understand  It  But  there  is  one  way  in 
which  such  an  animal  can  bC'kept  from 
kicking  while  being  milked.  The  follow- 
ing device  will  enable  one  to  quickly 
and  surely  fasten  her  to  a  complete 
standstill  and  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  milker.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
small,  tough  pole  Just  long  enough  to 
reach  In  front  of  the  cow  with  the  butt 
end  fastened  to  the  stanchion  with  a 
strap.  The  small  end  of  the  pole  should 
reach  out  two  or  three  feet  behind  the 
cow.  Crowd  the  cow  over  against  the 
end  partition,  swing  the  small  end  of 


the  pole  over  against  the  cow  and  fasten 
it  with  a  strap.  There  should  be  a 
buckle  on  the  strap,  so  that  the  fastening 
and  loosening  can  be  quickly  done.  The 
pole  should  be  Just  high  enough  on  the 
side  of  the  cow's  flank  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  milking.  With  this 
arrangement  the  cow  can  be  milked  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble. 
JUinoia. 


Fertility  and  Prosperity  on   a 
Pennsylvania  Farm 

E.    Q.    MC  CLOSKKY 

We  were  traveling  over  one  of  the 
counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania — the 
county  agent  and  myself.  We  had  been 
spending  the  day  visiting  farms  and 
farmers,  listening  to  their  experiences 
and  telling  them  our  own,  and  having 
a  generally  good  time  and  a  very  In- 
structive one  In  addition. 

The  farms  were  small,  most  of  them 
running  around  seventy-five  acres.  They 
were  good  farms,  well  equipped,  well 
stocked  and  in  a  high  state  of  fertility, 
and,  better  still,  they  were  farmed  di- 
rectly by  the  men  who  owned  them  for 
the  very  businesslike  purpose  of  making 
a  living  from  them.     There  was  not  a 


single  show  farm  in  the  section,  not  a 
farm  where  the  owner  does  not  depend 
for  the  major  part  of  his  income  on  the 
crops  which  he  raises. 

"The  farm  we  Just  left,"  said  my 
friend,  the  county  agent,  "is  the  second 
highest  assessed  farm  in  the  district. 
In  this  section  thai  means  that  is  the 
second  best  farming  proposition,  be- 
cause here  the  assessed  valuation  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  farm's  value  as  a 
farm.  The  one  we  are  Just  passing  Is 
the  highest  assessed  In  the  district." 
I  stopped  the  car  to  have  a  look. 

It  was  a  fine  farm.  It  looked  to  be 
in  fine  shape,  and  prosperity  stood  out 
in  every  direction — fine  buildlngrs,  two 
big  silos,  a  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows  in  a 
meadow  nearby,  and  a  good,  serviceable 
and  up>to-date  residence. 

"The  man  who  owns  that  farm."  said 
the  county  agent,  "has  made  everything 
he  owns  right  on  that  land.  He  did  not 
inherit  the  place,  nor  did  he  make  his 
money  in  the  city  and  come  to  the 
country  to  spend  It.  He  Is  the  best 
farmer  in  the  section,  has  the  highest 
assessed  farm,  and  makes  more  money 
than  any  other  man  in  the  distrirt. 
Incidentally,  he  uses  more  fertilizer 
than   any   man   In   this  section,   and   he 


gets   results." 

1  could  not  help  but  wonder  whether 
the  use  of  fertilizer  was  incidental  or 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  this 
farmer.  Undoubtedly  this  man  had  ex- 
ceptional farming  ability,  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  practical  dairy  farm, 
conceded  to  be  the  most  profitable  in 
the  8e<*tion,  and  still  found  it  possible 
to  use  more  fertilizer  than  any  man  in 
his  neighborhood  is  significant.  Of 
course,  he  used  fertilizer  at  a  profit. 
He  would  not  have  been  the  leading 
farmer  in  the  community  otherwise. 

This  man  has  found  that  a  fertile  farm 
is  a  prosperous  farm,  and  that  an  in- 
vestment  in  added  fertility  is  good  busi- 
ness so  long  as  it  returns  a  profit  on 
the  invcHtment.  As  long  as  the  invest- 
ment in  added  fertility  is  profitable,  the 
vital  question  is  not  "how  little  can  I 
spend  for  fertilizers  and  get  by."  but 
"how  much  can  I  spend  at  a  profit.  The 
more  I  can  spend  at  a  profit,  the  larger 
will  be  the  profit  in  total."  Then  the 
use  of  fertilizers  bei'omes  fundamental 
because  it  leads  to  bigger  farm  profits, 
and  at  once  farm  fertility  and  farm 
prosperity  are  linked  together  in  an 
nnbreakal)lc  ( hain. 

Maryland. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Machinery  Must  R^Iace  Muscle 


Man-power  is  at  a  premium  on  our  (anns. 
War  has  taken  several  millioninen  into  the  service. 

And  in  ipite  ol  these  conditions,  which  are 
steadily  growing  worse,  there  must  be  more  crops 
produced  than  ever  before. 

Machinery  muai  replace  muscle. 

Thousands  of  Qeveland  Tractors  are  successfully 
meeting  the  labor  shortage  and  the  demand  for 
inaeased  production. 

The  Qeveland  Tractor,  pulling  two  1 4-inch 
bottoms  in  medium  soil.  plo%^  3/4  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  That  is  all  you  can  expect 
from  three  good  men  with  three  good  34iorse  teams. 

The  Qeveland  travek  oo  its  own  tracks,  laying 
them  down  and  picking  them  up  again  like  the  famous 
battle  "tanks.**  It  turns  around  in  a  twelve  foot 
circle.  It  gives  you  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
for  puDing.  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley  for 
stabooary  work.  It  hat  600  square  inches  of  trac* 
lion  surface  continuaDy  on  the  ground  and  will  go 
almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  le«  than  3200  pounds. 


But  in  spite  of  its  power,  the  Qeveland  Tractor 
■  so  smafl  that  it  can  easily  go  under  and  among 
small  trees. 

It  will  go  through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel, 
over  unused  roads,  plowed  6elds  and  stubble.  It 
will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire  or  flounder. 

Rollin  H.White,  the  famous  automotive  engineer, 
is  the  designer  of  the  Qeveland  Tractor.  It  is 
produced  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  used  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases. 

The  track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sec- 
tions are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have 
their  besiings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

You  must  tepUce  muscle  with  machinery  on 
your  farm. 

The  QevelaixJ  Tractor  otfers  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  name  of 
the  nearest  Qeveland  dealer. 


ti»^  Cleveland  Tinctor  Co. 

19015  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


rCr'hlar'  ■^  ' 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


November  15,  1918. 


November  1,  1918. 
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Stop  the  Cream  Loss! 

IF  YOU  are  still  setting  your  milk  and  skim- 
ming by  hand,   you  are  losing  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  your  cream.    If  you 
are  using  a  separator,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  best, 
you    are    still    losing    an 
amount    of    cream    that 
would  surprise  you  if  you 
knew  it.     Every  farm  loss 
or  leak  that  can  be  stop- 
ped this   year  should  be 
stopped.     Buy  a  lily  or 
Primrose  cream  separator 
and  stop  the  cream  loss. 
Don't  imagine  that 
cream    left    in    the   skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and 
calves  faster.    It  has  been 
proved    scores    of    times 
that  stock  thrives  as  fast 
on  warm  separator  skim 
milk,  when  a  little  meal 
or  flax  replaces  the  fat. 
Cream  in   the  skim  milk 
is  dead-loss  cream  1 

Lily  and  Primrote  s^a- 
rators    get    that  cream.    We  can  prove  to  you 
that  they  get  it  all,  except  about  one  drop  in  each 

crallon 

Besides  that,  thev  are  well-known  as  simple,  easy-running, 
easily-cleaned  machines,  that  last  and  do  the  same  good  work 
year  after  year.  Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose — it  will  pay  back  its 
cost  in  cream  you  may  now  be  losing.  See  the  local  dealers 
who  handle  these  separators,  or,  write  us  for  catalogues. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  V  USA 


Wood  iSaiuiivsi  Outfit 

! 


CATTLE. 


A  New  Sweet  Cream  Rule 
By  a  new  rule  specifying  that  cream 
sold  for  direct  consumption  shall  con- 
lain  no  more  than  20  percent  butterfat, 
the  United  States  Food  Administration 
seeks  to  limit  the  luxury  use  of  this 
important  food  nutrient.  The  20  per- 
cent maximum  restricts  the  sale  of  so- 
called  "double"  and  "whipped  cream" 
and  other  liinds  prepared  chiefly  for 
special  purposes  not  permissible  in  the 
face  of  present  shortages  of  fats  abroad. 
The  rule  applies  directly  to  licensed 
dealers,  and  through  them  restricts  ul- 
timate consumers,  including  housewives, 
hotels,  restaurants  and   institutions. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  of  this 
regulation  by  dairymen  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration states  very  clearly  that  it 
does  not  affect  or  in  any  way  apply  to 
cream  used  for  butter  making,  ice  cream 
making  or  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  a  richer  cream — one 
testing  between  30  and  40  percent  but- 
terfat— is  more  desirable  for  most 
manufacturing  operations,  especially 
butter  making,  where  a  high  butterfat 
content  means  a  minimum  of  labor  and 
a  generally  lower  cost  of  operation. 


They  Pay  Their  Way 

There's  not  a  slacker  cow  in  this  dairy.  Every  one 
produces  sufficient  rich  milk  to  be  profitable.  That's 
the  result  of  feeding 

UNION  GRAINS 

The  Balanced  Ration  (or  Milk  Prbduction 

It  contains  all  the  digestible  nutrients  required  to  keep  cow8  in 
condition  and  insure  maximum  milk  flow.  It  has  bulk,  strength, 
variety,  flavor.  The  Food  Administration  urges  you  to  order  your 
winter  supply  of  feed  now  while  the  railroads  can  handle  it. 
Union  Grains  will  keep  indefinitely.  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Order 
immediately.  ,  ^ 

Write  today  for  froo  record  sheet  wfuch  enables  dairymen 
t*  tell  the  profit  and  lost  on  every  cow  in  their  herd. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.      Depl.  P       Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UwlfUMU  ^U^  WITre^'s^-Rlir'at   Direct 

Fran  rmetorr  .P^««-„  ?•«  ^'«#'f*7?'L,  il!ut 
in  •!»••  4  to  22  H-P.  To  b«  •ore  of  delWery,  ^n*« 
for  my  Uti«t, lowe«toir«r  today.— E.H.  Witt«,Pr«a. 

WITTS  KNOINS  WORKS, 
«54t  Oakland  Avcnwa,             Kansaa City,  We. 
S5I4  Bmoiro  SmIMIhc                 rittaburch.  Pa. 
■         I  


$10,000.00 

•MicaTMa 

•tortzt«r*Zo*li' 
^ortaMa  W—4  ' 

Our  No.  1  ii  tN*  bMt  and 
ch*»p»«t  law  madr  to  whirh  a 
ripplac  tobU  in*;  b«  attaehad. 

<hiaraatM>a  t  jrmr 
MMMJT*tmm*»4  IfaatttthaMtarj 
Writ*  for 


MILK 


m 


CAD  CAIV  Big  TrpaPolaod  China  HoK«-    H« 
fVWi  ailLt  Boara,  TrIM   Brood  Sows.  Op«n 


Harvica 
onta 
ready  to  breed.  T'an  aell  In  paira  not  akin.  Alao  8 
weeka  old  I'iKe.  either  aex.  Price*  raaaonabla.  Write 
torprlcaa.  W.H.  D»Tla.«l,  ■l».VI«l»ry,«fcl». 


■as 


MemiiaioliCa..— «f»<P*Hll.,>a. 


There  are  m  better  Berkshires  Si^ 

My  price*  are  only  reaaonaMe.    Younicatera  and  boara 
i  lor  Mia.    W.  r.  HcsrAMBAM,  Tmwmtmm,  Wm. 


Starting  the  Sheep  Flock 
Beginners  In  the  sheep  business  will 
be  lilcely  to  have  better  success  if  they 
start  their  flock  with  ^mature  ewes 
rather  than  yearlings,  according  to  the 
workers  in  sheep  husbandry  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Most  farmers,  further,  will  do  well  to 
make  their  first  flock  with  grade  ewes 
showing  good  individuality.  Sfnce  a 
grade  ewe  shows  a  preponderance  of 
the  characteristics  ot  some  one  breed, 
she  may  be  of  such  high  grade  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  she  is  as  valuable 
as  a  registered  sheep.  There  Is  a  vast 
difference,  however,  between  a  good 
grade  and  a  scrub. 

While  the  opinion  Is  held  that  the 
breeding  and  producing  of  pedigreed 
sheep  requires  men  fitted  by  nature  and 
inclination  for  the  work,  there  Is  still 
a  wide  field  even  for  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  And  many  other  farmers 
should  give  serious  thought  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mutton  and  wool.  On  most 
farms  the  production  of  market  lambs 
will  constitute  the  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  form  of  'flock  husbandry, 
though  at  present  and  prospective  wool 
prices  the  chances  of  profits  from 
fleeces   are  greater  than   usual. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  In 
starting  the  farm  flock  is  selecting  the 
proper  kind  of  breeding  ewes.  (1)  Se- 
lect ewes  with  good  udders.  The  udders 
should  be  soft,  pliable  and  free  from 
any  hard  knots.  (?)  "Good,  solid 
mouths"  should  be  selected.  Ewes  with 
part  of  their  teeth  gone  or  the  "nip- 
pers" loose  or  badly  worn  must  have 
special  care  and  attention.  (3)  Select 
ewes  that  are  In  good  general  health 
and  thrift  Avoid  the  extremely  thin, 
emaciated  ewes,  but  do  not  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  seU  t  the  fat  ewes. 
Fat  ewes  too  frequently  are  not  regular 
breeders,  and  carry  their  flesh  because 
they  have  not  raised  a  lamb  the  previ- 
ous season.  (4)  Look  for  good  fleece, 
that  is,  one  of  good  length  and  strength, 
also  densely  covering  the  body.  (5) 
Look  for  ewes  of  good  size  and  of  a 
blocky  mutton  conformation.  These  are 
the  Important  points,  as  seen  by  Howard 
Hackedorn,  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Breeding  ewes  can  be  bought  at  any 
of  the  stockyard  markets  until  late  In 
the  fall.  Ewes  should  be  bought  at 
once  If  one  Is  planning  to  raise  March 
or  April  lambs.  The  ordinary  forty- 
foot  stock  car  wi  old  about  120  to 
140   of   tlLO   Western    emeu. 


In  these  days  of  higlx  prices 
for  dairy  products,  the  "poor 
n^llker"  is  more  than  Aver  a 
liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow 
that  is  not  producing  well,  try 
to  Improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater 
than  her  meat  yalue^ 

Most  poor  milkers  iare  non- 
productive because  of  some  de- 
fect of  health,  which  can  be 
quickly  remedied  by  Intelligent 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  Is  a  medicine  that 
acts  quickly  on  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and 
curative  qualities  have  made  it 
the  standard  cow  naediclne  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  treatment  of  Abortion,  Bar- 
renness, Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure   a   trial;    it 
will  do  for  you  what  It  Is  do- 
I  Ing    for   thousands    of    others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kure;     60o 
and   $1.20  pack- 
ages.    Send    for 
free      treatise, 
*The      Home 
Cow   Doctor." 

DAIRY 
ASSOCUTION  CO. 

LjBdoavill*,  Vt. 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  \Z?iZ^n 

but  you  can  clean  tkem  off  promptly  with 


AB50R 


BINE 


TRADE  MAH^  WL'„.U.S  PAI 


and  you  work  the  hor*e  lame  tirot . 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  tht 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
die  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose   Veins,    Ruptured 

Matdet  or  Lionicati,   Balarcad  Ciandi.  Wca*. 
CyM     Altar*  pain  gulcklr.  Price  tl.2S  •  bottls 
M  drasflMa  or  delivered.    Made  in  tbe  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  r.YOUNe.  p.  0.  P^  25  Tsa»lsti.tprlnfll«ld.  MMib 


Wm  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

De  Awar  Wllh  HU«I  and  Bal>b*r  BaiiSi  that  chafa  and  pinch 
gtaart'i  PL1PAO-PAD8  are  dif^arant  from  tha  tniM.  b«in( 
Biadicina  applicator*  mada  laif-adliaaiTa  to  praTant  dippinc 
No  "dlfginf  In"  or  grinding  praaaura.  No  itraps,  burklaa  or 
•pring*  attachad.  Simpln  Home  Traatmant.  Kaa.T  t*  kpply— 
■•It  aa  Talvafr— InaspaadTa  Ko  delay  from  work  Hundredtof 
•wara  taitimoniaU  from  thoaa  rarad. 
iwardad  a«M  Hadal  aiid  Ormm4  PHi. 

Do  Tlila  NOW  I 
Save  Tears  •!  SaMerlof 

iTrite  today  for  FRBR  TrUl 
nayaa  and  illuttratad  hook  on 
mpiura.  baarn  how  to  cioae  the 
iMrnial  opaning  a*  nature  in- 
laadad.  *o  tha  rupture  aaa*t  coma 
down.  Ifo  charge  for  it.  now  or 
avar:  aotking  to  return. 

n.APiO  LABORATORIRH. 

PlABi^  Weifc  "*  »*•  Uala.  Ma. 


160  Acres  13000  with 

P&ir  Horseia  8  Head  Stock, 

4  cowa,  4  yaaniDgs,  2  sboata,  brood  sow.  flock  poaltry. 
wkcons.  mowing  maoblne,  borse  nk«.  plow,  harrows, 
rtiltlvators,  ptanurs,  Mparator,  long  list  tools.  2H  rnilrfi 
depot  town.  76  acres  dark  loam  machine- worked  fields. 
20-cow  spring-watered  pasture,  estimated  MO  cords 
wood,  home  use  timber.  1000  sugar  trees,  400  apple  tre«>s. 
variety  fruit  In  quantity.  7-room  bouse.  Terandas  over- 
looking lake,  big  barm,  stables,  borse  bay  fork.  siio. 
other  buildings  of  money- maklag  farm.  Quick  sale 
iwcriflce.  18000  for  everything.  Easy  terms.  Details 
paKe  5  Htroiit'n  Catalogue  of  this  and  other  bargains, 
manv  with  stock,  tools,  crops,  fitted  wood  for  winter 
comfort:  your  copy  frsfc  B.  A.  STBOUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  DiCPT.  1880,  Land  Title  BIdg..  Philadelphia, 
Fa. 


DONTT  BUY  A  FARM 

until  vou  inspect  this  SO  acre  dairy-general  farm.  10- 
roomdwelllnn.  Hank  l>«rn,  >0  head.  Complete  set 
onthultttlnirs:  eprUiR  water;  depot,  village,  creamery. 
ont'  half  mile.  Chestnut  loam  soil,  |4700.00.  Illustrated 
catalogue  20()  MontKomerv,  Chester,  Bucka  county 
iMtrgalns  Burrounding  Philadeiphin  through 
Frank  T.  Rekcir,  <  Rast  Aity  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  la  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Feeding  Com  to  Hogs 

That  com  is  partially  wasted  when 
fed  alone  to  bogs  is  the  conclusion  of 
W.  L.  Robinson,  swfie  specialist  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  after  a  num- 
ber of  trials  and  feeding  experiments 
to  test  £he  efllciency  of  supplements  with 
corn.  His  results  show  that  farmers 
Diay  produce  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
more  pork  from  a  bushel  of  corn  if 
proper  supplements  are  fed. 

Eighty-pound  pigs  fed  on  corn  alone 
ill  dry  lot  returned  a  little  more  than  j 
9  pounds  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of 
corn  fed;  a  similar  lot  of  pigs,  how- 
ever, when  given  5.5  pounds  of  tankage, 
returned  13  pounds  of  pork  for  each 
bushel  of  corn  with  tankage.  The  pigs 
fed  on  corn  alone  gained  a  little  more 
than  Vi  pound  per  day,  while  the  tank- 
age-fed swine  gained  more  than  1  pound 
l)er  day. 

When  skim  milk  was  used  as  the 
protein  feed,  even  more  profitable  gains 
were  secured,  although  younger  pigs 
A\ere  used  in  the  experiment.  In  this 
case  21  pounds  of  pork  were  produced 
from  each  bushel  of  corn  when  168 
pounds  of  skim  milk  were  fed  with  it. 
Comparative  tests  with  the  skim  milk- 
fed  hogs  show  a  return  of  only  a  little 
more  than  11  pounds  of  pork  to  the 
bushel  when  corn  alone  was  fed. 

Rations  which  may  be  more  profitably 
used  than  corn  alone  for  hogs  are: 
9  parts  com,  1  part  tankage;  5  parts 
corn,  1  part  linseed  oil  meal;  1  part 
corn,  3  parts  skim  milk.  Qreen  pasture 
crops  are  comparatively  high  in  pro- 
tein, in  which  corn  is  deficient,  and  may 
be  used  to  reduce,  but  cannot  entirely 
supplant,  the  use  of  some  nitrogenous 
concentrate. 


temperature  of  every  hog  treated.  If 
without  exercise  or  excitement  one 
shows  a  temperature  in  excess  of  104 
degrees  F.,  an  increased  dose  of  serum 
should  be  given.  If  an  operator  refuses 
to  take  temperature,  he  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  one  employed  who  will. 

Most  of  the  underdosing  is  due  to 
competition  and  price  cutting.  As  long 
as  the  farmer  insists  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  the  operator  is  compelled  to 
cut  the  dose  to  the  minimum.  This 
frequently  results  in  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  ten  days  to  three  weeks  after  the 
treatment.  A  very  small .  quantity  of 
virus  injected  into  a  hog  will  cause 
cholera.  If  the  dose  of  serum  admin- 
istered is  too  small  to  overcome  the 
Immediate  effects  of  the  virus,  cholera 
is  sure  to  <^velop.  Some  hogs  are  more 
susceptible  to  hog  cholera  than  others. 


but  that  cannot  be  determined  in  ad* 
vance;  therefore  the  only  safe  course  is 
to  give  doses  sqfflciently  large  to  insure 
protection  in  all  cases.  It  is  false  econ- 
omy to  use  small  doses  and  have  cholera 
break  out  later.  Better  to  pay  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  a  head  more  and  be  safe. 
A  safe  rule  is  to  increase  the  dose,  as 
indicated  on  the  label  of  the  bottle,  by 
25  percent  in  the  case  of  hogs  with 
normal  temperature,  and  50  percent  in 
case  of  high  temperatures. 


High  feed  costs,  lack  of  labor  and  war 
conditions  generally  have  forced  the 
man  with  Indifterent  cows  into  real  dif- 
ficulty, and  quality  in  cattle  is  beginning 
to  receive  due  recognition. 

An  excellent  Owl-Interest  foimdatlon 
was  shipped  recently  from  Meridale 
Farms  toXi.  Norvell  Connell,  Charlestcm, 


W.  Va.  Tilda's  Vermont  Owl  153951. 
selected  by  Mr.  Connell  to  head  his  herd, 
is  an  extra  choice  son  of  Vermont  Owl 
110939.  who  is  conspicuous  among  Jersej 
sires  by  the  fact  that  his  dam  and 
grandam  are  thousand-pound  cowa. 
Owl's  Jersey  Pride  365848,  a  very  prom* 
islng  two-year-old.  in  calf  to  The  Jap't 
Owl  13S142.  goes  with  the  bull  to  make 
a  foundation  pair.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  The  Owl's  Interest  2d  124261,  a  line* 
bred  Owl-Interest  bull.  It  is  Just  with 
such  foundations  as  this  that  the  future 
of  the  dairy  industry  is  made  safe. 


Vol.  56  of  the  Du roc- Jersey  Swine 
Record  Association  ha^  Just  been  issued. 
It  contains  the  pedigrees  of  malee  num* 
bered  from  236001  to  246299  and  df  fe- 
males  numbered  from  592000  to  612898, 
or  a  total  of  31.200  animals. 


Barley  as  a  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry  Feed 

With  the  closing  of  brewerle?  in  the 
I'nited  States  after  December  1st.  any 
temporary  dislocation  in  the  barley 
market  should  cause  producers  little 
«oncem.  Barley  Is  an  excellent  live 
Mock  and  poultry  feed,  and  also  it  will 
!»»•  used  to  a  larger  extent  than  here- 
tofore in  making  flour.  New  methods  of 
milling  this  grain  yield  an  excellent 
tlour  for  which  there  is  active  demand. 

The  country  will  easily  absorb  the  en- 
tire barley  crop,  according  to  Food  Ad- 
ministration calculations,  and  the  barley 
formerly  used  for  brewing  will,  it  Is 
hoped,  result  In  Increased  amounts  of 
milk,  meats,  flour,  poultry  products  and 
other  important  foods. 

When  barley  Is  to  be  fed  live  stock,  the 
prain  should  be  crushed.  Owing  to  the 
Jiard  exterior  of  barley  kernels,,  farm 
I'liimals  do  not  otherwise  secure  the 
(greatest  nourishment  from  it.  The  sin- 
gle exception  is  In  feeding  barley  to 
poultry.  When  provided  with  ample 
^rit.  fowls  derive  full  nourishment  from 
the  whole  grain.  This  year's  crop  should 
assist  materially  in  relieving  the  feed 
situation,  and  the  high  level  of  prices 
i^or  animal  products  makes  the  feeding 
of  barley  in  excess  of  market  demands 
^oth  profitable  and  patriotic. 


Vaccinating  for  Hog  Cholera 
Investigations  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  in  Ohio 
following  the  administration  of  the 
eerum-virus  treatment  to  apparently 
^ell  herds  have  developed  the  fact,  says 
r^r.  L.  P.  Beechy,  veterinary  specialist 
^t  the  college  extension  service,  that  a 
iarge  majority  of  such  outbreaks  were 
<lue  to  insufficient  dosage.  A  few  were 
<iue  to  improper  condition  of  the  hogs 
At  time  of  treatment,  which  was  not 
detected  because  tbe  operator  failed  to 
^ke  temperatures.  Farmers  haVe  a 
'Ight  to  require  an  operator  to  take  the 


How  the  packers  have  helped 
to  develop  good  stockyards 

— and  how  this  has  benefited  you  as  a  producer 


WHOSE  job  is  it  to  provide 
and  maintain  stockyards,  or 
markets,  for  the  open  buying  and 
selling  of  cattle? 

V  Who  shall  see  that  these  mar- 
kets have  good  pens  where  your 
stock  can  be  properly  watered,  fed 
and  taken  care  of  until  sold? 

Stockyards,  in  early  daj^,  were 
not  efficiently  managed,  and  were 
not  financially  attractive  to  inves- 
tors, except  in  the  largest  markets. 

As  the  packers  built  their  big- 
capacity  plants  at  the  various  live- 
stock centers,  they  naturally 
became  interested  in  helping  to 
develop  adequate  stockyards  facil- 
ities, where  stock  raisers  could 
ship  their  animals. 

The  present  high  efficiency  of 
most  of  the  principal  stockyards  is 
due  largely  to  the  time,  the  effort, 
and  the  money  the  packers  have 
put  into  them. 


All  stockyards,  including  those  in 
which  packers  are  interested,  are 
conducted  as  public  market  places 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

They  are  open  to  all  —  to  pro- 
ducer, commission  man,  dealer, 
speculator,  the  packer's  buyer  — 
and  with  exactly  the  same  rights 
to  each. 

Packer-ownership  gives  no  spe- 
cial advantages  to  the  packer  and 
no  control  over  live-stock  prices. 

These  spot-cash  markets  have 
been  a  factor  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  live-stock  industry. 

If  stockyards  efficiency  can  be 
increased  by  Government  owner- 
ship and  operati  n,  all  well  and 
good.  Swift  &  Company  is  con- 
tent to  stand  on  its  record  of  hav- 
ing helped  the  live-stock  industry 
by  the  part  it  has  played  in  devel- 
oping these  market  places. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A, 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholdera 
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of  the  20  gauge  gun 
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WHAT  accounts  for  tht  tncreating  pppularitf  of  the 
20  gauge  shotgun,  when  only  a  few  years  ago  tht 
12    gauge   was   considered   the   lightest    gun    that 
could  be  used  effectively  ? 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  shooting  with  the  20  gauge  gun 
provides  keener  sport  for  the  hunter,  three  distinct  advan- 
tages mark  the  20  gauge  shotgun  as  an  ideal  weapon  for 
veteran  or  novice. 

1.  Economy — Ammunition  for  the  20  gauge  gun  is  less 
expensive.  With  results  just  as  effective,  this  is  an  important 
item  to  many  hunters.  Ammunition  is  also  lighter  to  carry. 
Recoil  is  slighter. 

^  2.  Light  in  we/ghf— The  20  gauge  gun  is  not  burden- 
some to  carry.  Having  superb  balance,  it  is  easy  to  point  and 
quick  to  handle.  You  can  get  onto  your  game  quickly, 
which  offsets  any  handicap  that  a  quick  opening  shot  pattern 
may  impose. 

3.  Does  not  mufl/afe— At  the  range  at  which  most  ^mall 
birds  are  bagged,  the  quick  opening  pattern  of  the  20  gauge 
gun  does  not  mutilate  the  game.  Its  pattern  is  sufficiently 
even  to  insure  a  "  kill,"  but  you  do  not  find  your  bird  filled 
with  shot,  or  portions  torn  away  by  dense  shot  clusters. 


These  three  advantages  make  the  Winchester  Model  12  in 
both  20  and  16  gauges  a  big  seller  to  farmers  and  other 
sportsmen.  Men  who  have  used  this  gun,  with  its  smooth, 
reliable  action  and  its  perfect  barrel,  nnd  It  difficult  tP  go 
back  to  the  heavier  12  gauge  gun. 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and  dura- 
bility of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  The 
barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is  bored  to  micrometer 
measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the  shot  to 
spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  the  Winchester 
standard,  no  gun  can  leave  the  factory.  The  nickel  steel 
construction  preserves  the  ori^nal  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester, 
gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


yh*t 


means 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the   barrel  of  a  Winchester  gun. 
It  means  that  the  guji  has.  been  subjected  to  the  Wsnchejur 


Definiti've  Proof  tat.  It  stamps  the  gun  with  Winchester'! 
guarantee  of  quality,  which  has  50  years  of  the  best  gun- 
making  reputation  behind  it 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that  u 
marked  with  the  Definiti've  Proof  suunpj  haa  been  fired  many 
times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  tired 
with  excess  loads  as  a  test  of  strength.  At  every  stage  ot 
Winchester  manufacture,  machine  production  is  supplemented 
by  human  craftsmanship.  E^ery  Winchester  gun  is  perfeci-J 
by  the  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced  ^''•^ 
Winchester  Model  12,  20  and  16  gauge,  and  the  Model  '-. 
16  gauge,  for  those  who  prefer  hammer  action.  Both  snot 
guns  have  won  the  admiration  of  sportsmen  everywhere. 

Write  for  deUils  of  Winchester  shotguns  and  shelU 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  1?  and  Model  97,  anJ 
also  our  new  booklet  on  shells  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  KA^  N«w  Haven,  Coaa..  U.  S.  A 
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Profit  as  Well  as  Patriotism  in  the  Extra  Sows 


THE  success  of  the  present  state  campaign  to 
increase  the  number  of  brood  sows,  with  the 
ultimate  object,  of  course,  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  pork,  must  presuppose  the  increase  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmers,  for 
it  is  an  economic  fact  that  the  mutations  of  farm 
practices  in  all  lines  are  the  result  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  profits.  Hence  let  the  farmers  of  this 
country  knovr  by  actual  experience  that  continued 
swine-raising  assures  them  of  a  reasonable  and  a 
reasonably  dependable  profit,  and  all  the  hogs  that 
can  be  handled  economically  will  populate  our  farms. 
But  now  we  are  asked  to  increase  the  number  of 
brood  sows  as  a  collateral  war  measure,  that  our 
hungry  abroad,  our  hungry  at  home  and  the  hungry 
ones  of  other  friendly  nations  may  be  sufficiently  and 
wholesomely  fed.  The  history  of  the  American  farmer 
is  that  he  haa  never  failed  his  country  in  practical 
patriotism.  He  may  not  make  as  much  fuss  about 
it  as  some  other  folks,  but  he  never  brings  a  stone 


By  W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

if  we  are  not  careful  to  have  these  thrifty,  well  grown 
and  of  proper  aga 

The  question  of  profits  in  hogs  hinges  on  three 
important  points — feed,  breed  apd  care — and  we  must 
have  not  only  care  of  the  swine,  but  of  their  feed 
ah  well.  We  gravely  err  If  we  do  not  use  the  feeds 
grown  and  th«  by-nroduct«  produrwi  on  the  farm  as 
wisely  and  economically  as  the  expensive  ones  we 
buy:  My  com  crop  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  its 
abundance  and  quality,  and  the  superlative  value  of 
corn  in  making  pork  quickly  and  cheaply  is  known 
by  all  practical  feeders,  but  haven't  I  put  all  things 
it  needed  into  that  cribful  crop  of  corn?  Shall  1  not 
charge  my  hogs  as  much  for  the  corn  they  get  as  it 
will  bring  me  in  market?  Assuredly.  Therefore 
I  shall  use  it  freely  and  only  as  far  as  safe  for 
my  sows  that  are  to  bring  me  abundant,  strong  pigs 
in  the  spring.     There  are  those  who  tell  me  I  must 


of  Ms  l>est  Judgment — and  no  more  should  be  fed. 

All  intelligent  feeders  know  that  however  valuable 
and  desirable  com  is  as  a  single  feed,  it  has  ita 
limitations.  It  is  rich  in  fat  and  heat-producing 
constituents,  and  to  be  used  most  economically  for 
hogs,  especially  for  growing  and  breeding  stock,  it 
must  be  supplemented  with  such  other  good  feeds 
as  carry  more  protein.  At  any  rate,  two  good  feeds 
arp  always  better  than  one,  and  three  or  four  are 
still  better. 

The  controlling  function  of  the  brood  sow  is  the 
beautiful  one  of  motherhood,  and  she  will  perform 
most  successfully  as  a  mother  if  she  shall  be  best 
circumstanced  as  an  individual.  Her  unborn  tribe 
will  develop  and  grow  both  before  and  after  birth 
most  satisfactorily  if  the  mother's  ration  and  care 
are  such  as  to  meet  all  her  demands.  There  must 
be  feeds  for  supplying  the  mother's  need  for  plenty 
of  rich,  red  blood.  That  will  mean  fall  pasture  as 
long  as   things  remain  green.     Pastures  will  supply 


A  f—d  room  and  aix  commodiou;  well  lighted,  vntHafd  and  aanitary  p*na  hav  h*w»  comhinmd  in  this  ambetantiai  and  attractiom  building  for  thm  haga 


When  he  is  asked  for  bread.  Therefore  at  this  time 
>^'e  will  heed  the  call  for  more  swine  and  their 
products,  aside  from  prospective  profits.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  that  this  cry  for  more  bacon 
shall  not  be  answered  by  us  farmers  profitably  as 
'^ell  as  patriotically.  There  is  excellent  profit  in 
hogs  at  present  market  prlcfes.  Obviously  If  we 
extensively  increase  our  stock,  prices  will  have  to 
decline,  but  not,  I  think,  below  such  safe  profits  as 
farmers  are  accustomed  to  realize  in  sane  and  careful 
husbandry. 

Prudent  farmers  will  exercise  due  care  In  both 
><in(l8  and  numbers  of  sows.  Some  there  are  who 
^ill  rush  In  where  others  fear  to  tread,  but  the  more 
careful  will  work  for  an  increase  by  retaining  as 
breeders  those  mature  and  tried  mothers  of  pigs  that 
have  proven  by  their  performance  their  right  to  live 
and  do  It  again.  Naturally,  as  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  number  of  sows,  many  untried  gilts  will 
and  must  ^^  bred,  but  we  will  make  progress  slowly 


not  feed  my  sows  any  considerable  quantity  of  com. 
Their  teaching  does  not  square  with  my  experience, 
and  I  prefer  and  follow  the  latter.  But  if  some  com 
is  good  for  growing  and  breeding  swine,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  corn  is  their  best  ration,  and  no  one 
who  would  conserve  feed  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce pork  economically  will  be  wasteful  in  using  com 
by  using  It  to  excess. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  eafs  of 
com  a  brood  sow  that  is  to  farrow  a  lot  of  pigs 
should  have  daily,  for  there  is  a  difference  in  ears, 
and  there  can  be  no  inflexible  rules  made  to  govern 
farming.  If  the  sow  is  low  in  fle«h.  she  should  have 
more  corn;  if  inclined  to  fleshiness  and  laziness,  less. 
But  where  we  can  grow  more  units  of  feed  per  acre 
In  corn  than  from  any  other  crop,  corn  is  our  cheapest 
feed,  and,  as  many  experiments  of  unquestioned 
integrity  have  shown  that  for  production  and  re- 
production It  is  one  of  our  most  potential  feeds, 
the   wise   farmer-feeder   will    use   It  to   the   fulln< 


very  essential  exercise,  and  are  most  valuable  both 
as  balancing  the  corn  feed  and  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  mill  feeds,  as  long  as  the  pasturage 
is  available  and  sufficient. 

When  there  is  no  jnore  green  feed,  or  not  enough, 
a  supplement  of  good  tankage,  or  linseed  oil  meal — 
or  half  of  both— or  skim  milk,  or  wheat  middlings — 
or  both— must  be  used.  Chaffed  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  and  some  com  fodder  help  to  fill  the  sow  an<| 
cheaply  balance  the  ration,  as  well  as  supplying  bulk 
and  much  needed  mineral  matter.  Lil>eral  quantities 
of  pumpki«8.  turnips  and  small  potatoes  improve  and 
cheapen  the  ration,  and  show  good  returns  when  the 
litter  comes. 

If  the  farm  has  produced  oats,  and  the  mill  feeds 
mentioned  are  not  available.  I  feed  oats  dry  if  com 
is  fed  on  ear — my  usual  method  of  feeding  It.  as  the 
sow  can  grind  it  more  cheaply  than  I— or  two  iNUls 
of  ahelled  com  and  one  of  oats  may  be  ground  and 
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The  Farm  Bureau  at  a 
County  Fair 

JULIA  C.  GRAY 

THE  Chester  County  (Penna.)  Farm  Bureau  has 
each  year  promoted  the  interests  of  the  West 
Chester  Fair  Association  by  holding  live  stock  Judg- 
ing contests  for  boys  and  girls,  by  arranging  educa 


The  Importance  of 
Crop  Rotation 

A.  E.  GRAN  THAM^- 


They  have  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
productive  labor  the  year  round  in  order  to  hold  men, 
and,  since  these  men  must  be  paid,  it  is  necessary 
to  plan  the  operation  of  the  farm  so  as  to  tiave  pro- 
ductive labor  for  a  large  number  of  days  during  the 
year.     During  the  past  few  years  especially  has  it 
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UNTIL   recent   years  the  chief  reason   given  for 

crop  -rotation  was  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  been   true   that   profitable   labor  must   be   employed 

soil.     In  the  early  days  of  agriculture  men  learned  if  men  are  to  be  held  on  the  farm, 

that  some  sort  of  a  rotation  of  crops  including  a  This  problem  has  been  met  largely  by  re-planning 

cational   exhibits,   by   advising  the   fair  board   with     legume  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  the  rotation.    A  well-ordered  scheme  of  crop  rotation 

regard   to   the  arrangement   of  departments  and  by     from  becoming  less  productive  from  year  to  year.    At  provides  for  a  larger  number  of  animals  on  the  farm, 

assisting   with   the    publicity  work.     The   fair  asso-    that  time  no  consideration  was  given  to  such  items  It  has  been  learned  that  the  keeping  of  live  stock 

elation  has  reciprocated  from  year  to  year  by  pro-     as   man   labor,   horse  power  and   machinery   in  the  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  providing  profitable  labor 

viding   quarters   for   the   farm   bureau   exhibit.     Up    management  of  the  farming  enterprise.    A  systematic  throughout  the  year.     While  the   rotation   in  itself 

to    the    beginning   of   the   war   the   association    was     rotation  of  crops  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  provides  in  a  measure  for  maintaining  the  fertility 

accustomed   to   hire   tents   for  its   exhibits,   but  the     economic    management   of   the   farm,   in   that   it   is  of  the  soil,  the  keeping  of  a  definite  number  of  live 

war  sent  the  price  of  canvas  up.  and  then   it  was     directly  related  to  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery,  stock  makes  it  possible  to  return  to  the  land,  in  the 

manure,   much    fertility    which 


up  to  the  farm  bureau  to  find  the  means 
for  putting  up  a  building. 

George  L.  Jones,  a  member  of  the 
bureau  executive  committee  and  also  of 
the  fair  association,  and  a  practical,  influ- 
ential farmer  besides,  came  forward  with 
two  unique  ideas.  He  got  the  promise 
of  the  fair  association  to  erect  a  building 
on  condition  that  he  could  get  the  stock 
subscribed.  The  building  was  to  cost 
$500.  The  stock  was  to  be  transferable 
and  non-assessable.  If  the  association 
went  Into  the  hole,  it  could  not  come 
l>acU  on  the  stockholders  to  pull  it  out. 
Mr.  Jones  offered  the  stock  at  $5  a  share, 
and  made  two  shares  good  to  admit  an 
exhibitor,  his  exhibits,  his  car  or  team, 
and  his  driver  or  chauffeur,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  exhibitor's  life.  Members  of 
families  were  to  pay  the  admission  price, 
25  cents.    This  was  a  new  idea  to  business  men.  but 


Chmttmr  county  farm  bmrmau  agtnt,  Adama,  it  atanding  in  thm  doorway  irt  front  of  thm 

now  fair  ground  building 


form    of 

would  otherwise  be  lost  In  cash  crops. 
The  keeping  of  additional  live  stock  thus 
provides  another  safeguard  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fertility. 

Another  valuable  factor  of  the  definite 
system  of  cropping  Is  that  It  provides 
a  more  or  less  definite  proportion  of  grain 
and  forage  each  year.  Every  one  of  us 
who  is  familiar  with  farming  conditions 
knows  there  are  times  when  farmers  are 
compelled  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  a  number 
of  animals  simply  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  forage  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter.  This  has  been  due  to  a  failure 
to  provide  the  proper  acreage  of  some 
crop,  particularly  of  forage.  One  thing 
to  be  kept  in  mind  In  planning  a  rotation 
and  keeping  live  stock  is  not  to  overstoclt 
the  farm  at  any  particular  time. 
By    growing   crops   in    a   definite    system   another 


, Successful  agriculture  in  modern  times  is  by  no  means 

a  convincing  one.  A  real  estate  dealer  averred  that  confined  to  the  problem  of  conserving  soil  fertility,  factor  which  has  a  drawback  on  many  farms  may  be 
he  annually  got  more  than  enough  business  out  of  Business  and  commercial  principles  are  quite  as  Im-  eliminated.  In  many  cases  sufficient  feed  is  produced, 
the  fair  to  pay  for  his  stock.  portant  factors  in  farm  management  as  the  scientific     but  not  of  the  proper  kind  or  quality.     The  winter 

The  women  of  the  local  Council  of  National  Defense  principles  of  soil  management  and  the  principles  of  supply  of  feed  for  the  live  stock  may  consist  largely 
heard  of  the  scheme,  and  decided  that  they  also  must  animal  husbandry.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  great  of  timothy  and  corn  stover,  whereas  clover  or  soy 
have  a  building,  but  that  it  must  cost  $900.  Jones  aid  to  the  successful  management  of  a  farm.  It  bean  hay,  if  fed  in  addition  to  com  stover,  would 
wanted  to  get  as  many  persons  in  the  county  as  pos-  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  only  remedy  make  the  latter  more  valuable.  Thus  we  see  that 
Bible  to  buy  the  stock.  Above  all,  he  wanted  the  for  worn-out  soils  and  for  badly  managed  farms,  but  crop  rotation  touches  the  problem  of  feeding  very 
women,  for  he  knew  their  interest  and  efforts  would  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  to  observe  In  closely  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  live  stock  kept, 
put  the  scheme  through.  giving  business  system   and  science  4o  the  manage-     but  also  the  kind  of  feed  that  is  provided. 

Three  committees  were  appolnted-K)ne  each  from  ment  of  a  farm.  The  farmer  who  has  adopted  a  Whatever  the  system  of  crop  rotation  adopted,  some 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Fair  Association  and  the  Coun-  definite  scheme  of  crop  rotation  to  suit  his  condi-  care  should  be  given  to  provide  a  substitute  crop  that 
oil  of  National  Defense.  At  their  Joint  meeting  It  tlons,  and  has  put  that  plan  Into  operation,  has  gone  may  take  the  place  of  one  that  Is  most  likely  to  ran 
was  proposed  that  for  each  share  the  Council  of  far  to  place  his  business  on  a  sure  foundation,  since  In  the  regular  rotation.  It  Is  well  known  that  clover 
Defense  secured  for  the  Farm  Bureau  building,  the  other  factors,  such  as  labor  and  the  use  of  machinery,  is  not  a  sure  crop  In  many  sections  of  the  East,  and  is 
bureau   would  double  that  share  for  the  Council  of     can  be  more  economically  used.  becoming  less  dependable,  through  poor  field  manag^ 

Defense   building    and   that  donations  should  count        In  the  first  place,  a  definite  scheme  of  rotation  pro-     ment,  in  a  large  part  of  the  corn  belt.    A  crop  thai 

the  same  as  shares.    Within  a  few  days  a       .       «^"  ^^^^  ^«  substituted  for  a  failure  of 

red  clover  Is  soy  beans.  These  will  pro-  •{ 
vide  as  much  hay  as  clover,  and  may  be 
substitutes  for  it  If  the  proper  crops  are 
used,  and  the  rotation  is  planted  in  the 
right  order,  it  is  possible  to  Introduce 
green  manure  crops  somewhere  between 
the  main  crops  so  as  to  provide  additional 
humus  to  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  an  Increased  amount  of  foraee 
which  may  be  used  as  pasture  during  'he 
late  fall  and  early  spring  months.  Thus 
rye  and  vetch  seeded  In  the  late  fall  in 
the  cultivated  crop  will  provide  late  fall 
and  early  spring  pasture.  Likewise  .'^oy 
beans  and  cowpeas  planted  In  the  corn 
may  be  utilized  as  forage  after  the  corn 
Is    removed    In    the    fall.      To    this    end, 

Individual  hog  houaoa  hav€  many  advocatma  and  advantagta.  not  th*  lma»t  of  farmers     are     beginning     tO     grOW     a    COm* 

which  it  thmir  tmall  cott  blnatlou  of  soy  beaus  and  corn  planted  at 

vldes  for  a  more  even  distribution  of  labor  through-  the   same   time   for   hog   pasture   during   early   fall 

r»,,4.4.:^.v  ^U^  ^Ur.^  «   T  Ufl^  TV..V1,-**.       out  the  year.     Labor  Is  becoming  more  expensive  as  This   is   another   practice  that   has   met   with    great 

UUtting  tne  bllCe  a  l^lttle,  iniCRer       ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^^  gj^,„^j  labor  .is  required  on  the  success   in   eliminating   the   cost   of   harvesting   and 

The  Inter-Allled  Food  Council  in  I^ndon.  according     farm  since  larger  units  of  machinery  and  power  are     keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
to  an  official   statement   of  the   United   States   Food     being  Introduced.    This  means  that  the  capitalization         In    conclusion    it   may   be   stated   that   the   prope 
Administration   the  first   week   of   November,   Is  dis-     and  the  overhead  expense  has  Increased  very  largely     rotation  of  crops  provides  a  basis  for  the  more  su  • 
cussing  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  percentage     In  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.     Hence.  In  order  to     cessful  operation  of  both  labor  and   machinery  an 
of  substitutes   used   In   wheat  bread  by  January  1st     get  the  best  use  of  high-priced  labor  and  machinery,     the  development  of  live  stock  on  the  farmr 
In  all  allied  countries.  In  view  of  the  new  situation.     It  Is  necessary  that  the  scheme  of  rotation  be  adopted 
The  Austrian  armistice  must  result  In  greater  safety     whereby  men.  horses  and  machinery  may  be  employed 
of  the  Mediterranean   Sea   routes  and   the  Increased     the   greatest   number   of  days  during  the   year.     At 

one  time  farming  operations  practically  closed  for  the 
winter  In  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  farm- 
hand was  hired  for  a  few  months  during  the  summer, 
and  dismissed  when  the  com  was  husk«d.     Farmers 


thousand  dollars  was  subscribed.  One 
wealthy  resident  who  had  Just  moved  to 
the  vicinity  gave  $250. 

The  buildings  were  ready  for  the  fair 
September  last.  These  two  institutions 
have  not  only  demonstrated  the  benefits 
of  co-operative  effort,  but  have  established 
a  precedent  which  should  commend  Itself 
to  other  fair  associations  and  farm  bu- 
reaus. Although  their  methods  differ,  the 
fundamental  object  of  each  agency  is  the 
stimulation  of.  interest  in  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  work  har- 
moniously and  be  mutually  helpful.  The 
Farm  Bureau  In  Chester  County  was  one 
of  the  first  established  In  the  state,  and 
more  ways  are  constantly  being  discovered 
where  it  can  help  the  farmers.      Penna. 


accessibility  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  wheat  sup- 
plies. This.  It  Is  hoped,  should  make  sufficient  wheat 
from  these  countries  available  during  this  winter 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  substitution   In   the^bread 


The  value  of  clover  alone  to  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  would  Justify  Its  use  In  the  crop  rotation, 
found  by  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  I" 
addition,  clover  is  a  protein  feed,  which  makes  it 
valuable  for  feeding  live  stock.  Yields  of  crops  have 
been  maintained  at  the  Ohio  station  for  twenty-fl^e 
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Of  allied  countries,  and  allow  the  substitutes  now  are  beginning  to  And  that  this  method  of  employing  years  by  growing  clover  in  the  rotation  and  adding 
being  Imported  to  the  allies  to  be  used  for  dairy  labor  is  not  satisfactory,  since  It  is  Imposalble  to  only  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  as  the 
feeds,  of  which  there  is  a  great  shortage.  secure  men   or   reUin   them   under  wich   a  syitem.    other  fertilizing  compounds. 


WORDS  seem  very  feeble  In  the  dawn  of  the  day 
of  peace,  but  our  feelings  are  best  expressed 
by  the  words  St.  Paul  wrote  concerning  quite  another 
kind  of  war:  "Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  ua 
the  Victory!" 

And  it  is  God's  Victory— the  triumph  of  right  over 
mere  might.  "How  are  the  mighty  fallen!"  The 
Teutonic  powers,  with  the  mightiest  armies  In  the 
world,  with  years  of  preparation  for  war  behind  them, 
vltli  the  determination  to  win  at  any  price — unscrupu- 
\o\\^,  cruel,  greedy,  but  powerful — have  gone  down  to 
defeat  before  nations  whose^  armies  they  despised, 
whose  potentialities  they  sneered  at,  but  who  defended 
ri);ht  and  freedom  and  honesty. 

And  so  today  we  have  a  great,  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for — thankful  that  the  menace  of  autocracy 
and  tyranny  no  longer  hangs  over  half  the  world; 
that  trickery  and  inhuman  cruelty  have  availed  noth- 
ing: that  most  of  our  boys  are  coming  home  to  us 
sate  and  sound — and  that  those  who  will  never  come 
bat  k  have  not  given  their  lives  In  vain — those  who 
have  suffered,  and  will  suffer,  from  wounds  or  im- 
paired health  have  a  record  of  achievement  worthy 
of  their  sacrifice.  And  above  all  let  us  be  thankful 
that  we  as  a  people  stand  for  right  and  Justice, 
fivr^dom  and  equality,  and  that  God  Is  with  us! 
November  28,  1918,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Th  tnksglvlng  days  our  country  has  ever  known — 
bii'  then,  every  day  Is  Thanksgiving  day  now.  Isn't  It? 

\\  hile  we  are  celebrating  our  Victory,  let's  be  sure 
we  ( elebrate  It  all.  For  we  have  not  only  overcome 
th<^  Central  Powers  of  Europe — we've  mastered  as 
^^W  our  own  habits  and  Inclinations,  our  narrownesses 
an<i  prejudices,  our  selfishnesses  and  extravagances, 
aiiil  have  taken  a  big  step  forward  as  a  nation  and, 
•pt  us  hope,  as  individuals.  Patriotism  has  been 
manifested  where  we  didn't  think  It  existed;  we've 
saciiflced  what  seemed  hardest  to  do  without;  we've 
given  when  we  needed  ourselves;  we've  loaned  when 
*t  was  hard  to  spare;  we've  undertaken  what  seemed 
impossible — and  we  have  accomplished  It.  Just  as 
our  Civil  War  eliminated  sectionalism  and  made  us 
a  united  nation,  so  this  war  has  done,  away  with  our 
provincialism  and  given  us  a  bigger,  stronger  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We've  learned  what 
^e  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals  can  do — we've  got 
to  live  up  to  that  knowledge  now.  We've  learned 
♦hat  extravagance  Is  one  of  our  national  sins  and 
how  to  overcome  it.  We've  learned  that  We  can  pro- 
du.  e  more  food  and  manufacture  more  commodities 
than  we  ever  dreamed  of.  If  we  apply  In  peace  times 
**if'  knowledge  we've  gained  In  war,  an  era  of  pros- 
P^'ity  such  as  we  have  never  experienced  is  l)efore  us. 

^^ith  Victory  comes  responsibility — let  us  not  for- 
KPt  that  With  the  coming  of  peace  there  must  be 
•lo  let-down — we  must  work  as  hard  now  to  build 
up  as  we  have  worked  to  tear  down.     This  Is  no 


time  for  hatred  or  vindictiveness;  there  are  hungry 
mouths  to  feed,  there  is  «  lot  of  suffering  humanity 
to  be  helped  and  comforted.  Mere  destruction  will 
not  right  a  wrong;  reconstruction  is  the  Important 
thing,  and  on  us  and  our  Allies  rests  the  responsibility 
of  that  which  Is  to  take  the  place  of  the  pernicious 
'system  we  have  wrecked.  ^wabd  T.  Walker. 

Getting  the  Farmer's  View  of  Farming 

DURING  the  war  the  farmers  of  this  country  stood 
loyally  behind  the  government,  obeying  orders 
which  often  meant  a  financial  loss  to  them,  but  never 
can  It  l)e  said  that  duty  was  shirked  when  the  welfare 
of  the  boys  and  our  allies  across  the  seas  was  at 
stake.  Even  now,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
demand  for  fdbd  Is  greater  than  when  we  were 
fighting;  In  fact.  In  some  quarters  it  Is  evident  that 
it  was  partly  due  to  the  extreme  food  shortage  that 
peace  did  come.  Mr.  Hoover  has  already  called  a 
conference  of  all  the  state  food  administrators  at 
Washington  and  presented  to  them  a  statement  of 
the  new  conditions  in  Europe.  Famine  is  bound  to 
exist  there,  in  his  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do 
to  help  them.  Forty  million  people  of  northern 
Russia  have  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  food  this 
winter,  although  present  plans  call  for  the  shipping 
of  20,000.000  tons  from  America  during  the  next  year. 
Our  farmers  will  see  that  the  food  Is  produced,  but 
at  the  same  time,  now  that  the  war  Is  over.  It  Is 
well  to  stop  and  consider  what  part  they  will  have 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

Every  line  of  big  business  In  this  country  is  well 
organized  excepting  agriculture,  the  basic  Industry. 
Farmers  have  never  demanded  more  than  their  just 
due,  but  when  they  see  everybody  else  having  a  say 
in  what  shall  be  done,  It  is  only  natural  that  they 
want  their  side  heard.  At  a  recent  meeting,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  an  agricultural  reconstruction  commit- 
tee, composed  of  one  member  from  each  state  In  the 
Union,  was  appointed,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Wm.  T.  Creasy,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  committee  has 
proposed  the  following  three  questions  for  farmers' 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States:  (1)  Are 
farmers  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce? If  not,  why?  (2)  Is  the  Influence  of  the 
farmers  in  national,  state  and  local  affairs  in  reason- 
able proportion  to  their  numbers  and  power  and  the 
value  of  the  services  they  render  to  all  the  people? 
If  not,  why?  (3)  What  changes  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  permanent  agriculture?  (By  permanent 
agriculture  we  mean  an  agriculture  yielding  returns 
financially  and  socially  as  satisfying  as  those  of  other 
industries  and  modes  of  life.) 

The  committee  believes  that  a  fair  discussion  of 
these  questions  or  similar  ones  is  the  only  way  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  people  most  concerned.  Any 
resolutions  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the 
Ideas  suggested  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 
Chas.  A.  Ljrman.  at  Washington.  D.  C,  so  that  they 
may  be  tabulated  and  a  definite  policy  worked  out. 

War  Roads  to  be  Peace  Highways 

BEFORE  the  war  ended,  a  popular  slogan  of  the 
good  roads  advocates  was:  "The  road  to  Berlin 
begins  in  America."  While  our  consignment  to  the 
German  capital  has  not  actually  arrived  at  Its  destina- 
tion, it  is  near  the  end  of  the  Journey  and  will 
shortly  be  there.  The  return  trip  will  be  made  over 
"peace"  rather  than  "war"  roads,  but  they  are  still 
none  the  less  essential  for  our  national  develop- 
ment, especially  through  our  reconstruction  period. 
The  thousands  of  motor  trucks  which  have  been 
engaged  in  war  duties  at  home,  such  as  keeping  the 
essential  Industries  going  last  winter  when  the  rail- 
roads went  back  on  us,  will  not  vanish  from  our 
roads  as  quickly  as  they  appeared.  We  must  plan 
not  only  for  their  continued  operation,  but  for  the 
thousands  more  which  will  be  built  when  conditions 
permit  or  they  can  be  released  from  their  present 
government  uses.  Each  year  we  will  see  a  greater 
tonnage  of  food  transported  by  them  from  the  farms 
to  the  market.  Where  the  roads  permit,  we  expect 
to  see  a  complete  change  In  marketing  methods,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  That  public  sentiment  In  Pennsylvania  on 
the  subject  of  better  roads  has  changed  was  shown 
*t  the  rpcent  election,  when  the  voters  approved  the 
$50,000,000  bond  Issue  for  roads,  which  was  defeated 
five  years  ago.  With  great  quantities  of  labor  and 
capital   seeking  employment   as   we  turn   from  war 


to  peace,  it  seems  to  be  a  favorable  time  to  carry 
out  public  improvements  of  this  character,  which 
will  make  the  country  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Uncle  Sam  as  an  Insurance  Agent 

HAVE  you  ever  wondered  how  the  "folks  back 
home"  have  fared  while  the  boy  or  father  has 
l)een  "over  there"?  With  the  completion  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  war-risk  Insurance  act  we  can 
get  some  Idea  of  how  Uncl»i  Sam  cares  for  his  de- 
pendents. The  Treasury  Department  during  the  year 
ending  October  6,  1918,  sent  out  more  than  six  and 
one-half  million  checks,  amounting  to  almost  |200,- 
000.000,  for  the  care  and  dependence  of  those  left 
at  home.  This  is  one  phase  of  keeping  up  the  morale 
of  an  army,  and  has  become  one  ol  the  biggest  tasks 
the  government  has  undertaken.  Starting  with  a 
force  of  twenty  persons  working  in  the  basement  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  the  bureau 
of  war  risk  insurance,  which  has  charge  of  this  work, 
has  grown  to  a  working  force  of  13.000  employees 
occupying  thirteen  buildings  at  the  capital.  They 
are  now  mailing  approximately  one  million  checks 
a  month  to  dependents,  which  enable  them  to  meet 
home  cares  and  write  cheerful  letters  to  the  loved 
ones  overseas. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  enlisted  men  were  able 
to  take  out  life  Insurance  in  amounts  from  $1000  to 
110.000.  This  plan  has  proven  so  popular  that  already 
nearly  $35,000,000,000  worth  has  been  written  and 
90  percent  of  our  army  and  navy  is  under  its  pro- 
tection. All  the  life  Insurance  companies  In  the  world 
at  the  l)eginnlng  of  this  war  did  not  carry  a  total 
of  any  more  insurance  than  this,  so  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  great  mass  of  detail  work  Is  connected  with  it. 
Mr.  McAdoo  says  the  bureau  is  now  the  largest 
business  unit  In  the  world,  and  that  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  It  the  most 
efl9clent,  notwithstanding  it  has  26.000.000  individual 
card  records  and  answered  3,000.000  letters  last  year. 

A  Sure  Thing  Better  Than  a  Gamble 

EVER  since  the  Issuance  of  the  first  Liberty  bonds 
the  "birds  of  prey  in  finance."  that  Is.  the  pro- 
moters of  wildcat  and  questionable  securities,  have 
been  corraling  all  the  United  States  bonds  they  could. 
They  do  not  sign  a  pledge  to  buy  them  when  the 
campaigns  are  on.  or  even  pay  the  full  cash  for  them. 
Their  plan  Is  to  take  them  In  trade  for  supposedly 
l)etter  Investments — at  least,  the  promise  of  return  Is 
greater.  With  the  return  of  peace  their  arguments 
will  be  all  the  more  tempting  when  they  say  the 
patriotic  necessity  of  holding  the  bonds  has  passed. 
Submit  their  pleadings  to  the  same  test  that  you  would 
give  the  man  who  wanted  to  trade  you  horses.  If 
he  did  not  expect  to  get  the  best  nf  the  bargain,  why 
was  he  so  insistent  to  trade?  If  we  can  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  Liberty  bonds  will  inci-ease  steadily 
In  value  as  the  world  settles  down  again  to  a  peace 
basis.  Following  the  war  with  Spain,  4  percent  United 
States  bonds  brought  over  $139  In  the  open  market 
for  a  $100  bond.  The  big  men  of  the  business  world 
who  took  large  allotments  of  Liberty  bonds  expect 
them  to  go  above  par,  so  why  shouldn't  the  rest  of 
us  several  million  small  lenders  keep  hold  of  a 
sure  thing? 

Speaking  of  Liberty  bonds,  have  you  thought  about 
the  Fifth  Loan?  Only  a  few  days  ago  Secretary 
McAdoo  said:  "No  matter  what  the  pending  over- 
tures  for  peace  may  be.  there  will  be  another  Liberty 
loan.  We  are  going  to  have  to  finance  peace  for 
awhile,  just  as  we  have  had  to  finance  war."  When 
we  .eallze  that  we  have  an  army  of  more  than 
2.000.000  men  overseas  who  must  be  maintained, 
victualed  and  clothed,  we  can  see  the  need  for  money. 
Even  should  they  start  to  come  home  at  once  at  the 
rate  of  300.000  a  month,  nearly  seven  months  would 
go  by  before  they  were  all  back  home. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Charleston,  has  just  Issued  a  valuable  flfty-two-pago 
bulletin,  entitled  "Beekeeping  In  West  Virginia."  It 
is  fully  Illustrated,  showing  methods  and  equipment 
for  a  modern  apiary.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  address. 

The  Virginia  Experiment  Station  has  Just  Issued 
Its  Bulletin  No.  219.  giving  results  of  Its  work 
on  "Wintering  Dairy  Heifers."  They  have  proven 
the  value  of  several  different  methods  of  feeding 
which  are  worth  knowing  at  this  time.  A  free  copy 
of  the  bulletin  may  be  obUlned  by  addressing  tlift 
Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg,  Virgioia. 
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Winter  Care  for  Gasoline  Engine 

In  a  speech  delivered  recently  before 
a    meeting    of    farmers,    W.    Champlin 
Robinson,   director    of   oil    conservation 
of  the   United   States   Fuel   Administra- 
tion, told  a  story  about  a  farmer  who 
gav€  all   his   horses   to   Uncle   Sam    for 
war  work  and  installed  gasoline  equip- 
ment.    "1   find."  said  the  farmer,  "that 
to  get  the  best  results  I've  got  to  be  as 
kind    to    my    motors   as   I    was   to    my 
horses.    Gasoline  horses  have  to  be  fed, 
groomed  and  bedded,  or  else  they'll  go 
lame.     A  man  who  keeps  a  lame  motor 
on  his  place  is  just  as  bad  as  the  man 
who  works  a  lame  horse." 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
the  wise  farmer  turns  his  attention  to 
his  machinery,  and  there  is  no  item  of 
bis  equipment  that  demands  as  much 
Attention  as  gasoline  motors.  A  new 
motor  which  has  been  running  all  sum- 
mer requires  particular  attention,  be- 
cause the  "shaking  down"  which  comes 
with  the  first  years  service  is  generally 
the  most  telling  in  the  life  of  the 
motor.  Unless  it  is  kept  In  proper  ad- 
justment, after  the  first  year's  use  it  will 
lose  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its 
power.  Here  are  some  points  to  ob- 
serve in  the  overhauling  program: 

Clean  carbon  from  cylinders  and 
plugs.  Accumulated  carbon  is  a  fuel 
and  power  waster,  besides  the  extra 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor. 

Watch  piston  rings.  See  that  they 
fit  snugly.  Badly  fitting  piston  rings  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  power  and 
the  waste  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

Go   over   wiring  system   with   special 
attention  to  timer  and  ignition. 
Adjust   the   carburetor.      During   cold 
.  weather   a   rich   mixture  is   needed   for 
atai'ting,    but    after    the   motor   "warms 
up"  it  will  give  more  power  if  the  mix- 
ture   is    made    leaner.     Watch    the   ex- 
haust, and  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether    you   are   wasting  fuel   or   not. 
A  smoking  exhaust  indicates  that  you 
are  wasting  gasoline  or  oil  or  both.    A 
sharp,    snappy    explosion    from    the   ex- 
haust without  smoke  indicates  that  you 
are  getting  good  service  In  the  engine. 
Don't  fill  oil  cups  while  motor  Is  run- 
ning,  because  It  frequently  causes  spill- 
ing.    Every  drop  of  oil  saved  counts. 

When  cleaning  crankcase  don't  throw 
away  the  oil.  Strain  it  carefully  and 
put  it  back  in  the  crankcase.  Oil  cans 
and  containers  should  be  kept  tightly 
covered  to  prevent  dirt  getting  In,  and 
In  the  case  of  gasoline  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. An  open  container  attracts 
dirt,  Insects  and  trash,  which  results  in 
great  waste  when  using  the  last  few 
gallons. 

Strict  supervision  over  farm  motors 
Is  as  necessary  as  over  automobile 
motors.  The  country  Is  badly  in  need 
of  gasoline  and  oil  for  military  uses. 
The  war  demands  for  gasolene  alone  jire] 
nearly  a  million  gallons  a  day.  These 
must  be  met.  Farmers  can  fulfil  a 
patriotic  duty  besides  putting  more 
money  In  their  own  pockets,  by  observ- 
ing the  slogan,  "Stop  the  leaks  and  save 
the  drops. " 

Thanksgiving  week  will  be  window 
week  for  the  merchants  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  they  will 
interpret  through  window  displays  the 
prodigious  task  of  feeding  the  allied 
world  through  1919.  Food  dealers  will 
geek  to  emphasize  not  only  food  saving, 
but  labor  savlrig  and  freight  saving 
through  the  use  of  local  foods. 

To  the  alert  'farmer,  alive  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  community  and  the  world 
food  situation,  these  windows  mean 
something  to  see  and  something  to  do. 
They  present  a  chance  to  do  a  little 
creatlv©  marketing  on  his  own  account. 


Tractor  Production  in  United  States 


1918  was  58  bushels.    The  cotton  load  for 


1906  and  1918  for  wagons  was  3.4  and 
An  investigation  of  the  tractor  situa-^^  ^   ^^^^    respectively,   and    for   motor 
tion  in  this  country  recently  was  com-   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


pleted  by  the  office  of  farm  equipment 
control.    United    States    Department   of 
Agriculture.     It  was  desired   to  obtain 
accurate     information     regarding     the 
status  of  the  farm  tractor  Industry,  in 
order  to  determine  what  action  would 
be  necessary   to   facilitate  an   adequate 
and    equitable    distribution    of    tractors 
throughout  the  country.     The  investiga- 
tion  was   made   pursuant   to  the   presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  14,  1918.  re- 
lating to  the  farm  equipment  Industry, 
which    was    Issued    under    authority    of 
the  food  control  act  of  August  10,  1917. 
In  connection  with  this  Investigation  a 
report  was  received  from  every  tractor 
manufacturer    in   this  country   concern- 


Storing  Seed  Com  n 
Ab  soon  as  husked,  seed  corn  should 
be  carefully  stored  where  it  will  be  free 
from  mice,  rats  and  moth,  and  where 
It  will  dry  quickly  without  sweating  and 
molding.  The  agronomist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
suggests  the  following  methods  for 
storing,  the  one  to  be  followed  depend- 
ing upon  the  facilities  of  the  individual 
farmer. 

A  wooden  post  set  upon  a  base  to 
hold  It  ppright  can  be  used  by  driving 
Iron  pins  or  spikes,  with  the  heads  re- 


moved, into  the  post  far  enough  apart 
Ing  the  number  of  tractors  manufactured '  so  that  the  corn  ears  can  be  stuck  on 
and  their  distribution  between  January  j  the  pins  without  touching.     This  method, 

however,  requires  fioor  space. 

A  plan  more  frequently  used  is  to 
suspend  the  corn  from  the  roof  of  a 
shed  by  wire  corn  trees.  These  may  be 
made  from  electrically-welded  fence 
wire,  having  the  perpendicular  ribs  six 
to  eight  Inches  apart  and  the  hori- 
zontal wires  two  to  four  inches  apart. 
The  horizontal  wires  may  be  cut  midway 


1,   1916,  and  July   1,   1918. 

A  summary  of  these  reports  is  given 
below: 

NUMBER    OF   TRACTOBS    MANUFACTURKD 

1916  29,670 

1917   62,742 

January  1  to  June  30,  1918 58,543 

Total  for  1916,  1917  and  first  half 

of    1918    150,955 


Chester.  Berks,  Franklin,  York,  Lebanon 
and     Dauphin     counties.      William    M. 
Fatten  will  be  the  leader  of  the  second 
district,    consisting   of   the   counties  of 
Clearfield,    Cambria,    Fayette,    Hunting 
don,    Fulton,    Indiana,    Somerset,    Bed- 
ford.    Centre,    Union,    Northumberland, 
Snyder,  Juniata.  Mifllin  and  Blair.    I)  a 
Watts  Is  the  leader  of  the  third  district, 
consisting  of  Greene,  Washington,  Alle- 
gheny,    Beaver,     Westmoreland,     Arm- 
strong,    Clarion,     Venango,     Lawrence, 
Mercer,  Erie,  Crawford  and  Butler  i  oiin- 
ties.    J.  Stuart  Groupe  will  be  the  !•  ader 
in  Wayne,  Susquehanna,  Sullivan,  Brad- 
ford, McKean,  Potter,  Forest,  Elk,  Jef- 
ferson,     Warren,     Tioga,     Clinton    and 
Lycoming  counties.     F.  H.  Fassett  will 
attend  all  of  the  meetings  In  the  fiti  i 
section,  consisting  of  the  counties  ot  Pikn, 
Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Lehigh.  Luzerne,  Montour. 
Columbia,       Schuylkill,      Northampton, 
Bucks,    Delaware  and    Philadelphia. 
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NUMBEB    OK   TRACTORS    SOLD 

To   Users 

1916  27,819 

1917  49,504 

To  Exporters 

1917  : 14.854 

1918,  first  six  months 15,610 


Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm 

The  estimated  cost  for  hauling  In 
wagons  from  farm  to  shipping  point 
averaged  In  1918  about  30  cents  a  ton  a 


between  the  perpendicular  rlbe  and  bent 
up  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Ekich  wire 
end  will  hold  one  ear.  One  tree  will  be 
sufficient  for  forty  to  sixty  ears.  More 
than  this  makes  the  tree  unwieldy  to 
handle. 
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Pennsylvania  Institutes 
The  1918-1919  season  of  farmers'  in- 
stitutes In  Pennsylvania  starts  Novem- 
ber 18th.  The  state  has  been  divided 
Into  five  districts,  with  M.  H.  McCallum 
as  leader  of  the  first  district,  consisting 


Oar  1919  Modal  MkcMim  mw«  faatar,  nmfl  easiar  anH  wfl 
laatlonffer  than  aver.    Adjuatad  In  a  minuta  to  ■^'t* 


lS-yaar>okl  boy  or  atronffaat  man.    Aak  for  eataloir  ^«^ 
M61  and  low  prica.    Pirat  ordar  Mta  acaney.  „ 

IMv  Sawiai  M^  C*..  Itl  W.  IfaRiNS  S«^  Ckicaco.  I» 


mile  for  wheat,  33  cents  for  corn  and  48 

cents  for  cotton;   for  hauling  In  motor  |  of  Lancaster,  Adams,  Cumberland.  Perry, 

trucks  or  by  tractors  the  averages  are 


We  Pay  Top  Prl« 
Give    Square    Deal  and 
Prompt  Returns 

FOR  RAW  FURS 

Writm  for  our  priem  Hat  Ik'F. 

A    bandaome   souvenir    Given    Free    upon 
r«oe(pi  of  flrat  Bhipmant.    Q«t  youra  etifly. 

A.  SUSKINDtCO.  !.'A?<^'%'n' 


15  cents  for  wheat  or  corn  and  18  cents 
a  ton-mile  for  cotton.  These  figures 
are  based  on  reports  made  by  corre- 
si>ondents  of  the  bureau  of  crop  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Motor  truck  hauls  in  1918  from  farm 
to  shipping  point  averaged   11.3   miles, 
while   wagon   hauls   averaged   9    miles; 
and  a  motor  truck  made  3.4  round  tripe 
per   day   over   Its   longer   route  of   11.3 
miles,    while    wagons    made    1.2    round 
tripe  per  day  over  the  9-mlle  distance. 
A  similar  inquiry  In  1906  showed  an 
average  for  wagons  of  19  cents  per  ton-  ■ 
mile  for  hauling  corn  or  wheat,  and  27 
cents  for  cotton.     In  1918  wagon  costs 
were  naturally  higher,  since  prices  and 
wages  have  Increased,  but  motor  truck 
costs  were  much  lower  In  1918  than  even 
the  wagon  costs  of  1906,  due  to  greater 
efficiency  of  the  motor  trucks. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
average  wagon  load  of  wheat  was  55 
bushels  In  1906.  and  56  bushels  In  1918, 
and  the  motor  truck  load  In  the  latter 
year  was  84  bushels.  For  corn  the 
wagon  loads  of  1906  ^nd  1918  were  39 
bushels,   and   the  motor  truck   load  .of 


We  wiU  deliver  this  8-16 

Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

on  your  farm  with  automatic  Sift 
2  base  plow,  $850  complete 

An  exceptional  offer  made  for  this  month  only 

The    Government    has    announced    a    25%    reduction  in 
the  outpout  of  tractor*  for  1919.      Buy  now  and   be  •ate. 

The  HAPPY  FARMER 

meets  every  need  of  the  farm  for  both  traction  and  belt 
work.  8-16  H.  P.,  pulls  two  plows  and  bums  kerosene, 
the  cheapest  fuel.  All  parU  easily  accessible,  short  turn- 
inv  radius  to  get  into  the  comers,  easily  operated  and  long 
past  the  experimental  stage. 

We  have  only  a  few  to  sell  at  thu  price.    Ad  quickly. 

Hartz    Machine  and  Tractor  G>. 

316  North  17th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


400  Bushels  of  Potatoes  on  an  Acre 

LCHAS.  C.  CONOBR.  JR. 


Our  garden  covers  two  acres  of  land, 
one  acre  of  which  we  inyariably  plant 
to  potatoes,  alternating  garden  and  po- 
tato patch  each  year.  While  our  garden 
is  naturally  good  soil,  being  rather  a 
black  loam  about  eighteen  inches  thick, 
wc  get  bumper  yields  of  potatoes  each 
year,  due  to  our  system  of  planting, 
cultivation,  fertilizing  and  spraying,  as 
we  have  clearly  proven  by  more  than 
doubling  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  other 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same 
Boil  and  fertility. 

In  the  spring  we  give  thetacre  allotted 
to  potatoes  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  pre- 
ferring well-rotted  straw  manure  to  that 
of  com  stalks.  When  the  ground  has 
dried  sufficiently  to  plow,  we  turn  the 
manure  down,  plowing  to  a  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  When  plowed  we 
work  the  ground  down  perfectly  smooth 
with  spring-tooth  harrow  and  drag.  We 
now  do  nothing  more  to  the  ground  till 
we  think  the  earth  has  warmed  up  suffi- 
ciently to  sprout  the  potatoes,  when  we 
run  out  the  lime  drill  and  give  this 
acre  of  land  1000  pounds  of  16  percent 
acid  phosphate.  We  now  harrow  the 
phosphate  in  well,  and  all  is  ready  for 
planting. 

We  disregard  all  foolish  signs  in 
planting  potatoes,  and  don't  care  whether 
there  are  six  moons  shining  or  none  at 
all.  We  make  the  furrows  for  planting 
with  a  shovel  twelve  inches  long  and 
eight  inches  wide.  This  makes  a  good, 
deep  furrow  to  receive  the  potatoes,  and 
they  are  dropped  immediately  after  the 
furrow  has  been  made,  and  covered 
promptly  before  the  earth  in  furrow 
dries  out.  We  aim  to  make  the  rows 
three  feet  apart,  dropping  the  pieces 
aiiQut  eighteen  Inchee  apart  in  furrows. 
We  do  the  covering  with  hoes,  placing 
about  three  Inches  of  earth  over  pota- 
toes. We  cut  medium-size  potatoes  in 
two,  three  or  four  pieces;  larger  pota- 
toes in  more  pieces.  Our  aim  is  to  have 
two  or  more  eyes  in  each  piece  we  cut 
We  never  do  this  cutting  till  we  are 
ready  to  plant. 

As  soon  as  all  the  potatoes  are  well  up 
we  begin  cultivating  by  merely  scratch- 
ing the  soil  with  a  five-shovel  shifting 
plow,  using  narrow  shovels.  We  con- 
tinue this  cultivation  weekly,  using 
larger  shovels  on  the  cultivator  after 
first  plowing,  and  stirring  the  ground 
deeper.  When  the  tops  begin  to  meet 
in  rows  we  cease  cultivation. 

I  will  now  go  back  to  spraying.  We 
usually  have  to  begin  spraying  about 
the  time  of  first  cultivatlbn,  due  to 
potato  bugs,  which  ara  numerous  in  this 
,  section.  We  use  a  knapsack  sprayer, 
and  usually  spray  with  either  Paris 
Rreen  or  arsenate  of  lead.  We  generally 
have  to  spray  three  or  four  times  during 
the  season  to  keep  the  bugs  under  per- 
fect control. 

When  the  potatoes  are  ready  to  har- 
▼est  we  plow  them  out  with  the  same 
plow  and  shovel  we  used  in  planting. 
Potatoes  are  promptly  gathered  after 
plow,  cleaned  of  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
•ible,  and  stored  in  a  large,  dry  cellar. 
As  potatoes  are  being  stored  away  they 
^fe  give*  a  liberal  application  of  lime, 
*hlrh  prevents  decay.  The  cellar  is 
kept  dark,  and  potatoes  keep  perfectly, 
«ven  piled  up  four  or  five  feet  thick. 

Our  potatoes  are  noted  far  and  wide 
'<»'  their  fine  fl&vor  and  unusual  size, 
^'e  usually  sell  the  entire  crop  at  a 
Premium,  and  that  without  effort,  as 
orders  are  booked  from  year  to  year. 

Some  years  ago  we  used  potash  about 
J8  liberally  as  we  did  acid  phosphate. 
•'ut  found  through  experiments  that  we 
could  grow  Just  as  many  potatoes  with- 
out it,  BO  we  have  ceased  using  potash. 


In  years  gone  by,  without  manure,  fer- 
tilizer or  spraying,  this  same  piece  of 
land  produced  about  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Of  late 
years,  under  our  recent  treatment,  we 
have  never  gotten  less  than  four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and 
last  season  the  yield  slightly  exceeded 
this  mark. 

Wejiave  grown  nearly  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  potatoes,  but  are  rather  par- 
tial to  the  Stray  Beauty  and  EJarly  Ohio, 
for  they  have  given  us  rather  better 
yields  than  other  varieties. 

Virginia. 


Beware  of  Too  Many  Projects 

A.  E.  QBAKTHAM 

It  is  very  common  to  find  the  inexperi- 
enced man  or  the  person  who  has  re- 
cently "come  back"  to  the  land  under- 
taking too  many  different  lines  of  work 
on  the  farm.  Just  recently  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  was  beginning 
life  again  on  the  farm.  He  was  asking 
advice  on  a  dozen  different  lines.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  grow  corn,  alfalfa, 
strawberries,  peaches  and  several  other 
crops,  keep  a  dairy,  pigs,  bees  and  a 
large  flock  of  laying  hens.  He  did  not 
realize  that  each  of  these  things  de- 
manded attention  at  definite  times,  nor 
did  he  appreciate  the  fact  that  much 


Queries  Ans^^ered 

Pertlllaer      for     Tobmoeo. — I.      N.      L.. 

Penna.,  asks  us :  "What  InKredients  would 
you  use  for  a  tobai-co  fertiliser  to  jcrow  u 
heavy  leaf,  since  you  can  not  get  p«tu8h?" 

The  best  fertilizer  I  know  for  a  heavy 
crop  of  tobacco  is  an  equal  mixture  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  16  percent  acid 
phosphate.  This  will  give  about  3  per- 
cent nitrogen, -8  pertent  phosphoric  acid 
and  1  percent  of  potash.  This  used  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  an  acre  v.  Ul  make 
tobacco.  The  potash  comes  from  the 
meal.  The  fact  is  that  farmers  in  Lan- 
caster county  have  been  wasting  money 
in  buying  the  potash  salts.  Your  soli 
contains  an  inexhaustible  store  of  pot- 
ash in  an  insoluble  form,  but  with  the 
turning  under  of  clover  and  other  vege- 
table matter  and  liming  lightly  about 
once  in  six  years  you  can  release  this 
potash  as  fast  as  plants  need  it.  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  thrown  away  millions 
to  help  Germany  get  ready  for  war,  by 
buying  potash  they  did  not  need.  In 
our  sandy  soils  and  in  the  black  muck 
soils  we  need  to  use  potash,  but  on  the 
soils  like  most  of  Lancaster  county  a 
good  farmer  should  really  have  nothing 
to  buy  except  acid  phosphate.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  cottonseed  meal,  you  can 
use  dried  blood.— W.  F.  M. 

Fisa,  Berries,  Clover  and  Flovrera. — 

O.  S.,  Delaware,  in  a  letter,  says:  (1)  We 
have  grown  "Celeste"  figs,  but  do  not  like 
their  flavor,  raw.  How  can  they  be  pre- 
naied  In  the  home?  (2)  Our  McDonald 
Hybrid  t>errie8  do  not  bear,  aside  from 
numerous  stunted  nubs  of  berries,  altbuuKh 
but  six  feet  from  Austin  dewberries  and  a 
few  rods  from  Lucretia  tierries ;  moreover, 
our  Lucretias  ^re  but  little  better.  Rushes 
have  borne  thus  for  two  seasona.  What  ts 
the  reason,  do  you  think?  Our  Austin's 
lumbians,  etc.  Hence  we  have  thought  it 
hardly  due  to  insufllclent  Dollination.  (3)  la 
bear  scarcely  at  all,  although  Bill  blossom 
profusely.  9t.  Regis,  close  by,  are  very 
aatiafactory,   also   Black-Cap   rasptMrriea.   Co- 


In  the  December  Ut  issue  will  begin  the 
fascinating  serial  story 

"Prudence  of  the  Parsonage" 

By  BTHEL  miF^rnti 

Don't  fail  to  make  the  aoquaintaoce  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Starr 
and  hig  fire  charming  daughters:  in  the  words  of  old  Harvey  Reel, 
the  bus  driver,  the  girls  "ain't  sanctimonious  enough  by  half,  hut, 
bj  Jinga  !  I  tell  jou  they  are  dandies  1 "  They'll  make  you  laugh, 
and,  maybe,  they'll  make  you  cry,  but  you'll  never  regret  having 
met  them — and  especially  Prudence,  the  oldest — the  "little  mother." 


of  the  work  would  overlap.  Even  if 
he  were  able  to  give  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  each  of  these  projects,  each  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  small  scale 
that  the  overhead  charges  due  to  hous- 
ing* and  equipment  would  be  prohibitive. 
A  few  lines  of  farming,  well  laid  out 
with  respect  to  labor  demands,  and  well 
articulated,  are  much  better  than  try- 
ing to  grow  such  a  variety.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  do  not  at- 
tempt to  grow  everything  the  household 
demands  in  the  way  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  better  labor  economy  to 
put  the  energies  to  a  few  well'deflned 
efforts,  making  them  a  success,  and  pur- 
chase those  things  that  are  less  easily 
and  more  expensively  produced.  Mod- 
ern farming  is  getting  away  from  the 
idea  of  trying  to  supply  or  grow  a  little 
of  everything. 


Potato  Yields  Increase 
The  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  grad- 
ually increasing  in  this  country,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  bureau  of 
crop  estimates  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  1866- 
1874  the  average  annual  yield  per  acre 
was  91  bushels,  but  the  average  marked- 
ly declined  to  71.3  bushels  in  18851894. 
Perceptible  recovery  was  made  in  the 
following  ten-year  period,  and  a  much 
larger  recovery,  rising  to  a  new  high- 
water  mark,  was  reached  in  1905-1914. 
with  its  average  yield  of  97  bushels 
per  acre. 


Wooly  clover  a  legume?  Seemingly  It  has 
nodules,  but  some  say  it  stores  no  nitrogen. 
(4)  Onto  what  plants  are  such  as  hydrangea, 
althea.  tree  cranberry,  etc.,  grafted  to  form 
the  "tree"  varietlea? 

(I.)  The  Celeste  fig  is  the  most  hardy 
fig  I  have  grown,  and,  while  the  frultji 
are  not  large,  they  have  the  advantage 
that  skin  and  all  is  sweet,  and  can  be 
eaten  whole,  with  cream,  as  is  common 
in  North  Carolina.  When  well  ripened 
they  make  splendid  preserves,  and  you 
can  add  the  flavor  of  lemon  peel. 

(2.)  So  far  as  the  bearing  of  the 
various  blackberries  and  strawberries  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  dlflSculty  in  get- 
ting abundant  crops  here  from  Austin 
and  Lucretia  dewberries,  while  the  late 
Atlantic  is  a  very  poor  bearer;  and  with 
me  the  St.  Regis  raspberry  is  not  worth 
the  room  it  takes,  and  yet  in  a  heavier 
sell  they  do  well.  Pinching  the  long 
canes  to  a  moderate  length  may  do  good 
to  the  dewberries,  and  the  use  of  acid 
phosphate  rather  than  nitrogen. 

(3.)  The  Wooly  or  Rabbit-foot  clover 
80  common  here  is  a  true  clover  and 
hence  a  legume  plant  and  a  soil  im- 
prover. It  will  Inoculate  the  soil  for 
other  clovers. 

(4.)  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible 
to  graft  the  more  herbaceous  hydrangeas 
like  Otaksa  on  the  woody  varieties  lik« 
Paniculata  or  Arboreecens,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  It,  as  the  Paniculata,  Panicu- 
lata Grandiflora  and  Arborescens  can  be 
easily  trained  to  single  stems.  The  al- 
theas  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  and 
the  seedlings  may  bo  used  for  grafting 
special  varieties.  The  sterile  form  of 
Viburnum  Opulus  can  be  grafted  on 
seedlings  of  the  species.  Of  course,  the 
sterile  form — ^the  common  snowball — 
makes  no  seed,  but  it  in  a  variation 
from  the  species.  I  have  the  species 
here  now  well  filled  with  its  red  berries. 

W.  F.  M. 


Fight  with 
Concrete 

QThe  way  is 
open 

The  War  In- 
dustries Board 
recognizes  farm 
buildings  as  neces- 
sary to  increased 
food  production. 
No  permit  is  need- 
ed lor  a  farm  im- 
provement  not 
exceeding  $1,000 
in  cost 

Q  Concrete  is 
the  way 

Bull's -eye  hits 

against  nre,  rot, 
disease,  rats,  cy- 
clones, expensive 
upkeep  and  insur- 
ance, are  fired  by 

such  conciete  weap- 
ons as  feeding  floors 
and  barnyard  pave* 
ments,  ntilkhouses,  hog 
houses,  manure  pits, 
granaries, fruit  and 
vegetable  storage  ceU 
lars  and  dipping  vats. 

Q  Tou  build  once 
only   with 
Concrete 

You  save  labor. 

transportation,  and 
with  one  stroke  in- 
crease production  and 
defeat  waste. 

Put  up  that  neces- 
sary building  now. 
Cold  weather  need 
not  stop  yoiL 

Write  for  Bulletins  115 
and  137,  which  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  use 
spare   hours    to 

fight  with  concrete. 

PORTLAND  Cement 
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FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

DIFFKUKNT  FItOM  OUDINAUY  tOFFFES 
In  5-lb.  Lots  or  Over    ^^  ^%C« 
From  Wholesaler  Direct   ^^CJ|b. 
Bean  or  Ground  ^^  ^^ 

We're  itrreptiiit!  orders  from  f»inill«R  direct  for  this 

rcniarkNiile   blend,    med    by    ImdinK    N     Y.   Hotels 

SatlHrnotlon  (ruurHntefil  or  iiioacy  baok 

&  I.BS    DKL   FKEL'^dO  Mll.ES   lOLBS   DKt    KKKt:  I.OtM)  .MILRS 

GlUles  Collee  Co..  233-239  WaslUnjiton  St..  New  York 
FNtabllHlied  7  8  Ve.iiK 


Late  Fall  Ideas  for  Fruit  Raisers 


TURBDN6FURS 


-that  is  the 


';'i,liii'*"- 


Lv, 


TF 


trappers 
business. 

When  you  mar- 
ket your  catch,  dol- 
lars alone  count. 

High -quoting, 

promising  price 

lists  do  not  lead 

you  to  best  results. 

We  have  practiced 
&imess  in  fur  buying 

For  58  Years 

Our  prlce4ist  is  bas> 
ed  entirely  on  "fair 
play,"  which  begins  by 
sending  shippers  price 
lists  that  quote  all  that 
can  bepaid  on  a  square, 
honest  assortment— 
and  tli;tt  (>nd<;  Ky  »ipnd> 
Ing  checl<  promptly  for 
the  full  amount  due. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
lists. 

Send  yournameaad 
address  to  Dept.  D 


Pruning  Feach  Trees 
Every  peach  grower  knows  that  his 
trees  must  make  a  good  growth  in  order 
to  produce  profitable  crops.  The  pres- 
ent supply  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is 
very  limited,  and  a  very  small  amount 
will  be  available  for  orchards  next  year. 
Other  means  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  growth. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
iu  their  Vineland  orchard  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  pruning  and  cutting 
back  of  peach  trees  during  the  dormant 
season  encourages  twig  growth.  Un- 
pruned  trees  of  the  vaHety  known  as 
Stump  made  a  growth  of  14,785  inches 
per  tree,  as  compared  with  18,042  inches 
per  tree  for  the  same  variety  when 
pruned  but  not  cut  back,  and  24,100 
Inches  per  tree  for  those  both  pruned 
and  cut  back.  These  figures  represent 
the  total  average  twig  growth  per  tree 
made  during  the  fifth  summer  after 
planting. 

Do  not  delay  your  pruning  until  cold 
weather.  Peach  trees  may  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  one-half  of  the  foliage  has 
fallen.       Remember     that     every     tree 


Winter  Pruning  the  Apple  and  Pear 

Begin  pruning  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  any  time  after  the  leaves  drop. 
Cut  out  all  diseased  branches  and  all 
crowding  bran(*he«  to  open  up  the  top 
so  the  sunlight  can  get  in  next  year  to 
color  the  fruit.    If  large  branches  must 


generations  fiying  to  wheat,  oats  and' 
wild  grasses,  where  they  remain  unolvj 
served  until  fall.  Orchard  owners  neej 
not  feel  alarmed,  since  this  insect  has 
not  been  a  serious  enemy  of  the  applet 
and  their  presence  there  now  does  not 
signify  a  serious  aphis  outbreak  next 
;  year. 


Fall  Planting  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 
be  taken  off.  begin  sawing  on  the  under  j  Where  possible,  plant  your  apple  and 
side   and    cut    about    one-third    through   P**''  trees  this  fall;   then  this  job  will 


thf  branch;  then  saw  from  the  top  to 
meet  the  lower  cut.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  no  breaking  or  tearing  down  of 
the  sap  wood  and  bark,  as  .will  be  the 
case  if  the  sawing  is  all  done  from 
the  top. 

Cut  off  all  branches  so  short  that  no 
stub  will  be  left,  and  after  a  few  days 
cover  the  large  wounds  with  whitelead 
and  raw  linseed  oil  paint 

Do  not  prune  the  stone  fruit  trees 
until  spring. 


Storing  Apples 
Storing  applet  in  cool,  dark  base- 
ments as  soon  as  possible  after  picking 
contributes  largely  to  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  fruit,  as  determined  by  the 
department  of  horticulture  at  the  Ohio 


not  be  on  the  spring  waiting  list.  Trim 
off  the  ends  of  broken  roots,  and  cut 
long  roots  back  to  about  six  inches, 
Pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots, 
and  mound  up  a  foot  or  more  with  earth 
to  keep  the  tree«  from  swaying  in  tb« 
wind  and  to  prevent  water  from  settling 
around  them.  Cut  back  the  limbs  one- 
half  or  more,  and  if  more  pruning  is 
needed  for  these  new  trees,  do  it  in 
the  spring. 
Plant  stone  fruit  trees  next  spring. 


Winter  Feed  and  Protection  for  Bees 
To  insure  a  normal  supply  of  honey 
during  the  1919  season,  beekeepers  are 
urged  to  protect  their  colonies  for  win- 
ter. The  death  rate  of  colonies  last 
winter  was  so  high  that  even  a  loss  of 


pruned    this   fall    leaves   one   less   to  be   ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^,j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  barreled 
pruned    during    the    winter    and    early !  ^ppj^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  orchard   over 


10  percent,  which  is  the  normal  winter 
Experiment  Station.    A  favorite  method]  j^^^^  ^^jj  seriously  Injure  the  honey  In- 


spring.  If  you  need  suggestions,  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agent,  or  write 
to  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Clean  Seeds -Big  Crops 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  A  RACINE  FAN 

N«.  1  -CaMdty  M  to  90  bushels  .  .  $40.00 
m.  2— CaMclty  m  to  125  baskeU  .  .  tSO.OO 

Labor  Is  ■oarco  and  hlgb.    Toll  us  your 
neeria.     We  con  help  you. 

A»h  your  dmaUr  for  Rawlingm  gooda 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


YOU 


should  h«v«  i  Kanawlii 
or  a  Red  Jacltet  Pump 
because  they  ara 
SO  KASY  TO  WORK-SO  EASY  TO^PIXj 

A  child  can  operate  them,  and 
when  repairs  are  needed. 


Good  Apple  Filler  Varieties 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Yellow 
Transparent  are  regarded  as  two  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  of  early  bear- 
ing apples  by  horticulturists  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  where  the  two 
varieties  are  now  beginning  to  bear  in 
a  seven-year-old  orchard.  Although  at 
this  age  their  yield  has  been  only  about 
one-half  bushel  to  the  tree,  their  useful- 
ness as  compared  with  other  varieties 
is  greater,  as  they  will  be  bearing  fruit 
while  many  other  varieties  are  growing 
and  developing. 

This  early  bearing  superiority  now 
Indicates  that  these  varieties  may  be 
used  to  an  advantage  as  fillers;  thus  the 
bearing  of  the  orchard  may  be  aug- 
mented until  trees  of  later  bearing 
become  active. 

No  essential  difference  has  been  noted 
in  the  age  at  which  these  varieties  give 
their  first  fruit,  nor  is  there  any  specific 
data  on  hand  to  compare  the  varieties 
when  at  full  fruiting  time,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved by  horticulturists  that  both  will 
be   profitable. 


night  and  then  take  them  into  the  stor- 
age each  morning  during  the  picking 
season.  In  this  condition  they  keep  well 
in  a  basement  room. 

Leaving  apples  piled  under  trees  for 
several  weeks,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  tends  to  make  them  ripen  more 
rapidly,  and  when  stored  following  such 
treatment  they  decay  much  more  quick- 
ly. Under  storage  conditions  with  a 
fairly  uniform  temperature  apples  will 
ripen  slowly  and  with  the  minimum 
waste  as  compared  with  fruit  which  is 
forced  into  maturity  by  piling  un/ler 
trees  for  a  short  time.  Contrary  to  the 
old  opinion,  apples  do  not  require  a 
"sweating"  process  to  keep  well. 

Certain  varieties,  like"  the  Russets, 
Mann,  Ben  Davis  and  Black  Ben,  are 
improved  In  quality  by  burying,  as 
these  are  long  keepers  and  require  a 
long  storage  period  to  make  them  pal- 
atable. Cellar  storage  conditions  cause 
varieties  like  the  Russets  to  wither,  but 
when  kept  in  a  pit  their  flavor,  quality 
and  firmness  are  retained  until  they 
mature.  Even  these  varieties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  piles  in  the 
orchard  before  being  buried. 


Berry  Bush  Protection  for  Winter 
If  the  old  fruiting  canes  of  the  rasp- 
berry  and   blackberry   bushes  have  not 
been  cut  out,  do  this  before  winter  be- 
gins.    After  the  fruit  crop  is  matured 


Protecting  the  Strawberries 
After   the   ground    freezes,   cover   the 
strawberry    plants   with   a   mulch   of   a 
couple   of   Inches   of   straw,   waste   hay 
cut    before    it    ripened    seed,   or   coarse !  30   pounds  of  comb   honey,   feed   10  of 
manure   with    the   fine   portion    shaken   more    pounds    of    sugar    made    into  a 
out.     Do  not  use  vegetable  rubbish  con- 


dustry.  In  some  sections  the  honey  flow 
during  the  fall  months  has  been  low, 
not  furnishing  enough  for  the  bees  to 
gather. 

Entomologists    at    the    Ohio    Experi- 
ment  Station   recommend  that  colonies 
be  either  wintered  in  cellars,  garrets  or 
outbuildings  or  else  out  of  doors  in  suit- 
able   hives.      If   left   outdoors,    place  a 
platform  beneath  to  exclude  dampness, 
and   cover  with  a  box  larger  than  the 
hive,    packing    the    space    between   the 
four   walla  of   the   hive   and   under  its 
bottom  and  tinder  its  cover  with  saw- 
dust, chaff,  waste  paper  or  dried  leaves. 
A  tenement  hive  of  four  colonies  may 
be   set   on   a  platform   large  enough  to 
accommodate    them    all,    two    of    them 
faced    east,    the    other    two    west,   and 
then   a  box  large  enough  to  cover  all 
four  hives  may  be  used  as  a  cover,  and 
the   spaces  between  the  walls   properly 
packed.      According    to    specialists,   the 
packing   should   be   4    inches   thick  be- 
neath  the   hives,   8   inches    around  the 
sides  and  12  inches  over  the  top.  which 
should  be  wholly  rain  and  damp-proofed. 
A  small  opening  must  be  left  in  front 
of   each   hive   through    which    the  i)««« 
can  escape  and   re-enter  and  carry  out 
their   dead.    Sheltering  hives   behind  a 
heavy    eyergreen    hedge   is   a   practical 
means  of  saving  bee  vitality. 

Where  bees  have  insufficient  stores, 
sugar  syrup  niay  be  fed.  If  the  total 
stores  of  a  good   colony   are   less  than 


taining  weed  seeds,  because  these  seeds 


the  fruiting  canes  die.  and  are  likely  to  i  will  grow  next  year  and  cause  a  lot  of 
harbor  insects  and  diseases.  Cut  outfwork  to  keep  the  weeds  cleaned  out. 
and    burn    these,    and    also    all    small,  |  The   mulch    protects   the   ground    from 


$10,000.00 

SAW 


v«. » 


Backs  TMs 
HortxlmrAZook] 

Our  .No.  I  it  th*  h*ft  and 
ehcapetl  law    vnhAe  U<  which  • 
rippiiiK  tahir  may  b«  attaehad. 
(><Mraalr*4  I  jmr 

Writ*  for  catolay 


weak  canes.  Mulch  the  patch  with 
rotted  stable  manure  or  other  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  work  this  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring. 


"Water-Soaked"  Apples 
Hot   weather  this  summer,   combined 


sudden    thawing    and    freezing,    which 
"heaves  out"  plants  not  protected. 


thick  syrup.  Granulated  sugar  Is  l)«8t, 
but  cane  sugar  or  the  best  grades  of 
molasses  or  sorghum  may  be  n»^^  ^° 
emergencies  where  granulated  sugar  la 
unobtainable. 


Myriads  of  Lice  on  Trees 

The  myriads  of  green  plant  lice  that 
assembled   on  the  foliage  of  apple  and   antjne  on  the  interstate  movement  froiB 


To  prevent  further  infestation  ^v  tha 
Ehiropean  corn  borer — a  dangerous  in* 
sect  that  has  gained  a  foothold  in  1^^ 
square  miles  in  Massachusetts — the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  placed  a  qua^ 


pear  trees  in  Ohio  during  the  middle  o( 


WHITE   HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Floha  TrcKK.K    Mfrrynook.  Niw  Hhi'.nhwk  k.  ti.  J 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Fanner." 


in  many  places  with  drought,  has  caused  October  were  the  migratory  form  of  the 
considerable  Injury  to  apples.  The  in-  European  grain  aphis,  commonly  called 
jury  shows  as  a  dark  and  watery  area, !  the  oats  aphis,  according  to  T.  H.  Parks, 
usually  on  the  underside  of  the  apple,   entomologist   at  the  college  of  agricul- 


resembling  a  watersoaked  condition 
similar  to  water-core.  The  dark  brown 
tissues  just  beneath  the  skin  indicate  a 
breakdown  of  the  apple  tissue.  The 
trouble  is  seasonal,  and  cannot  be  reme- 
died when  it  occurs. 


ture.  This  insect  passes  the  winter  on 
apple  trees,  where  their  eggs  are  now 
being  deposited  on  the  twigs  and  small 
branches.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the  spring, 
the  first  generation  of  lice  feeding  upon 
the  apple  budi^,  and  the  second  and  third 


the  area  Infected  of  corn  fodder  or  cort 
stalks,  whether  usejl  for  packing  of 
otherwise,  green  sweet  corn,  roasting 
ears,  corn  on  the  cob  and  corn  cobs. 


War  Savings  Stamps  are  within  tho^ 
reach  of  everyone  who  conscientloueiy  j 
wants  to  save. 


The  present  Is  a  gift  that  the  future | 
will  teach  us  to  appr^iate. 
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BEST  FOR  FIVE  GENERATIONS 


rting 
Powders 


DUPONT 


BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE 


Used  by  your  great-great  grandfather, 
great  grandfather,  grandfather  and  father, 
and  will  be  used  by  "Our  Boys"  when 
they  come  back  home. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Estftblished  1802  Delaware 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

B.  t.  do  Pont  de  Nemouri  St  Co..  WilmiDgton,  Del..  EMptocUet 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Work*  Eooittble  BIdg..  N.  Y.  Prrozylio  and  Coal  Tar  C'hemicaU 

Du  Pont  Pabrfkoid  Co.,  Wilmincton,  Del..  Lrathtf  Subttiiutet 

The  Afllofion  Works.  7J$  Broadwar.  N.  Y.         IVORY  PY-RA-LIN  and  Cleanable  Collar* 

Harriion  Work*.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  PaiaU,  Plratnu,  Add*  Sc  Chemlcala 

Da  Pool  Dreetofi  Co..  Witmiogtoo.  Del..  Coal  Tar  Oyetioffe 
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The  Tobacco  Crop  in  Lancaster 

County 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  early  frosts 
of  1917,  many  of  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  suffered  se- 
vere loss  that  reduced  the  net  Income 
at  least  one-tenth  of  the  total  receipts. 
Paying  dearly  from  their  former  experi- 
ences, most  of  the  growers  were  more 
cautious  and  looked  well  ahead  and 
planned  their  work  and  crops  as  never 
before,  so  in  all  probability  they  might 
avoid  similar  loss  during  the  season 
of  1918. 

Exceptional  care  was  taken  of  most 
plant  beds,  many  of  them  being  steril- 
ized and  plenty  of  fertility  applied  so  it 
would  be  available  to  nourish  the  young 
plants  so  as  to  have  an  abundance  of 
them  when  the  transplanting  season 
began.  The  result  was  that  not  in  many 
years  has  there  been  such  an  abundance 
of  stout,  healthy  plants  as  there  was 
the  past  season.  This  means  much 
toward  a  good  crop,  first,  by  having  as 
nearly  a  complete  stand  of  plants  as 
possible,  causing  little  re-setting  and  a 
more  uniform  growth,  w^hlch  admits  of 
more  thorough  cultivation  the  entire 
growing  season. 

Not  in  many  years  has  the  tobacco 
crop  of  Lancaster  County  been  so  uni- 
formly started  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
past  season,  most  of  the  crop  being 
planted  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Frequently  the  To- 
bacco Growers'  Association  had  urged 
the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  soil  more 
thoroughly  than  ever,  so  as  to  retain 
the  soil  mixture  and  set  free  sufficient 
plant  food  for  the  proper  nourishment 
and  development  of  the  crop. 

Many  of  the  growers  took  advantage 
of  the  moth  trap,  which,  if  established 
early  in  the  season.  Is  very  effective  and 
quite  a  labor  saver  as  well  as  protecting 
the  young  plants  from  the  ravages  of 
the  destructive  tobacco  worm,  which  is 
very  familiar  and  much  detested  by 
growers  of  first-class  tobacco. 

"We   all   know    the   advantages   of  a 
well-ripened    crop,    and    not    in    many 
years  has  there  been  harvested  a  crop 
of  tobacco  so  uniform  in  size  and  leaf 
growth,  and  seldom  have  the  conditions 
been    more    favorable    for    harvesting," 
says  J.  Aldus  Herr,  farm  adviser  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture.     "The    curing    season    has    been 
ideal— hardly  a  single  day  of  unfavor- 
able weather  the  last  two  months,  which 
means  a  well-cured   crop,   free  of  pole- 
burn,   and  a  bright   uniform   red   color 
of   leaf  with   elegant   texture  and  good 
body.     So  far,   little  else  could   be  de- 
sired by  the   grower.     The  crop,   from 
present  appearances,   is   much   superior 
to  that  of  1917,  most  of  which  was  not 
well  matured  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  top  leaves  were  damaged  by  early 
frosts. 

"These  are  the  actual   conditions  as 
seen  by  a  careful  observer  of  rural  life.  , 
The  tobacco  crop  of  Lancaster  County, 
which    is   quite    a   factor   to    its    rural 
people   as   well    as    all    the   merchants, 
should  not  be  left  unnoticed.     Laborers 
not  being  as  plentiful  as  formerly,  and 
farmers  having  much  work  to  complete 
before  winter  sets  in,  will  give  the  crop 
sufficient  time  to  cure  properly  before 
the  stripping  season  begins.     In  a  crop 
so  uniformly  good  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  if  the  growers  should  not  take 
special  care  in  preparing  it  for  market. 
"Never  fill  the  dampening  cellar  with 
tobacco  before  you   are  actually   ready 
to  stay  by  the  work  most  of  the  time. 
Much  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
tobacco    becoming    cellar-damp    before 
being    stripped,    and    it    is    difficult    to 
overcome    after    the   tobacco    has    been 
tiefl  in  hands  and  baled.    In  short,  don't 


do  it;  it  Is  bad  practice  and  poor  econ- 
omy. Never  forget,  a  pleased  buyer 
means  the  next  crop  half  sold,  with  a 
chance  of  a  better  price. 

"Eliminate  the  tobacco  crop  of  Lan- 
caster County,  and  the  monetary  effect 
will  be  more  serious  than  most  people 
realize.  The  banking  institutions,  as 
well  as  all  industries,  will  then  begin 
to  realize  how  large  a  factor  this  one 
single  crop  is  and  what  it  means  to  the 
commercial  life  of  the  county.  The 
commercial  value  of  all  products,  not 
only  those  of  the  soil,  have  advanced 
much  higher  than  even  in  normal  times. 
Why?  There  is  but  one  reason — de- 
mand exceeding  their  supply;  too  many 
consumers  and  too  few  producers;  and 
until  this  is  changed  and  times  become 
normal,  prices  must  advance.  Labor  is 
plentiful  and  wages  sky-high,  and  in 
all  channels  of  Industry  money  is  plenti- 


ful, and  the  general  public  Is  spending 
it  as  never  before.  By  the  latest  quota- 
tions in  all  the  tobacco-growing  secp 
tions  the  prices  are  running  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  1916  and  1917. 
What  should  this  mean  to  the  Lan- 
caster County  growers  with  one  of  the 
best  crops  ever  produced?  There  is  no 
other  business  that  has  as  much  capital 
Invested  that  the  net  profits  are  as 
small  for  the  amount  of  labor  actually 
done  as  that  of  agriculture. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  t^at  there 
has  been  and  is  at  the  present  time  a 
plan  formulated  to  cause  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  Lancaster  County  t(>- 
bacco.  This  is  no  secret,  but  is  gen- 
erally known  among  the  beet-Informed 
tobacco  growers.  This  is  the  same 
shrewd  trick  played  under  a  disguised 
hand  of  former  seasons. 

"It  ts  not  possible  that  the  growers 


will  stand  for  this  kind  of  treatment, 
and  their  views  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
kets and  prices  should  be  well  ventilated 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
County    Tobacco   Growers'    Association. 
"The  basis  of  all  prosperity  rests  upon 
the  agricultural   development  of  a  na- 
tion.    When   its  interests  are  not  well 
fostered,   all  other  industries   suffer  in 
proportion.     It  should  be  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  entire  farming  community 
to  attend  the  tobacco  growers'  meeting 
and    assert    their    rights   and   at   least 
have  some  voice  in  adjusting  the  price 
that    their   products   should   bring.     A 
united    action    always    brings    results. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  only  class 
of  men  who  does  not  name  the  price  of 
his  own  product.     This  is  wrong,  and 
it   is   in   your   hands,   Mr.    Farmer,   to 
change  these  conditions,  and  one  single 
thing  will  do  the  act — organization." 


^ 


KILL  EVEGY  RAT 

Protect  the  World's  Rations 
By  Destroying  Rats 

EVERY  year  rats  destroy  as  much  food  as  5,000,- 
000  American  acres  produce — enough  to  feed 
the  starving  Belgians,  Armenians,  and  Poles 

enough  to  feed  tens  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers 

and  civilians  at  home  and  abroad. 

Rats  annually  destroy  $200,000,000  worth  of  property,  mainly 
foodstuiTs.  This  is  considerably  increased  by  the  damage 
they  do  in  weakening  structures  and  causing  fires.  And  it's 
all  needless  waste. 

Much  of  this  destruction  occurs  in  elevators  and  mills.  It 
can  be  eliminated.  Do  your  part  by  making  your  basements, 
foundations,  and  every  part  of  your  buildings  rat-proof. 

Write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  detailed  infor- 
mation and  instructions  for  destroying  rats  and  keeping  build- 
ings free  of  the*  most  dangerous  and  destructive  animal  in 
the  world.  Organiee  relentless  war  on  rats  and  protect  the 
world's  rations. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  WASHINGTON 

Kill  Every  Rat 


tTnltcd  SutM  OoT't 

Comm.  on  Public 

Infonnatlon 


Contrtlmtod  thitmgb 

DirUlon       of 

Advenialnf 
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Milling  1918  Wheat  Crop 

Tlie  bountiful  1918  wheat  crop,  now 
safely  harvested,  is  to  be  milled  in  a 
manner  that  will  contribute  most  fully 
to  the  food  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allies.  Food  Administration 
license  regulations  affecting  wheat  mill- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  mixed  flours 
\vere  revised  last  in  September,  and  now 
include  rules  which  fully  safeguard  the 
handling  of  wheat  from  the  time  it 
leaves  producers  until  it  is  ready  for 
export  or  domestic  distribution. 

The  system  of  control  now  in  force 
includes  regulations  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  storage  space  in  all  warehouses, 
elevators  and  other  plants  used  for  the 
storage  of  wheat  or  its  products  is  at 
the  command  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  when  the  use  of  such 
space  is  deemed  necessary  for  govern- 
mental purposes. 

Wheat  millers  must  not  use  more  than 
264  pounds  of  58  pounds  per  bushel  or 
heavier  clean  wheat  in  making  196 
pounds  (1  barrel)  of  flour.  This  results 
in  a  milling  extraction  of  about  74 
percent. 

Wheat  must  not  be  used  for  feeding, 
nor  may  wheat  or  wheat  flour  be  used 
in  manufacturing  or  mixing  feed  unless 
it  is  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Such  unfit  wheat  may  be  used  to  the 
extent  of  10  percent  for  poultry  or 
pigeon  feed.  Wheat  which  is  unfit  for 
human  consumption  and  also  unfit  for 
poultry  and  pigeon  feed  may  be  used 
for  other  feeding  purposes. 

The  use  or  sale  of  wheat  flour  for 
other  purposes  than  human  consumption 
is  prohibited,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Wheat  millers  must  not  subject  wheat 
to  any  treatment  that  will  result  in 
waste  of  wheat  from  which  flour  flt  for 
human  consumption  can  be  made. 

Wheat  flour,  mixed  flour  and  feed 
must  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  advance 
over  the  cost  of  wheat  and  packages. 
So-called  "fair  price  schedules,"  which 
must  be  conspicuously  displayed,  are 
the  basis  for  determining  what  charges 
are  reasonable. 

Wheat  mill  feeds  must  not  be  mixed 
with  other  feedlngstufTs  in  any  greater 
percentage  than  in  1917. 

The  wheat  miller  who  receives  wheat 
from  farmers'  wagons  and  grinds  such 
wheat  on  a  toll  or  exchange  basis  shall 
not  charge  more  than  35  cents  per 
buBhel  for  each  60  pounds  of  cleaned 
wheat.  This  must  be  paid  in  cash,  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  farmer 
selling  some  portion  of  his  wheat  at 
an  agreed  price  and  using  the  purchase 
price  to  cancel  the  charge  per  bushel 
mpde  for  milling.  The  miller  is  also 
required  to  return  to  the  farmer  flour 
and  feed  In  accordance  with  a  specified 
schedule. 

To  provide  uniformity  in  flour  and 
wheat  feed  contracts,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration requires  that  a  prescribed  form 
must  be  used.  All  transactions  are  sub- 
ject to  investigation  by  authorized  Food 
Administration  representatives. 

Mill  feeds  may  be  sold  for  certain 
feeding  purposes  only.  The  permissible 
uses  are  specified  in  the  pledge  of  honor 
which  purchasers  of  such  feeds  are  re- 
quired to  sign.  The  purpose  of  this 
(""le  is  to  insure  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wheat  feeds 
and  to  prevent  their  careless  use. 

Mills  are  required  to  distribute  their 
in  ill  feeds  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
1917,  except  In  the  drought  areas  of 
Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
The  foregoing  special  license  regula- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  general 
Quilling  regulations   promulgated  isarly 


in  May  of  this  year.  The  penalty  for 
violations  may  be  revocation  of  license, 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  tbese  consequences.  In 
acquainting  American  farmers  with  the 
developments  in  milling  control  out- 
lined, the  Food  Administration  believes 
that  producers  will  have  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  methods  used  to  prevent 
speculating  and  profiteering  in  wheat 
and  its  by-products. 


Free  Help  with  Blasting  Problems 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement  that  a  promi- 
nent powder  company  has  assigned  a 
demonstrator  to  cover  the  states  of 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the 
person  of  C.  I.  Cohee,  Jr.,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  man  to 
travel  throughout  the  state  assigned  to 
him  in  an  automobile,  and  arrange  and 
conduct  blasting  demonstrations  in 
stump  and  boulder  removal,  ditching, 
tree  planting,  drainage  and  many  other 
miscellaneous  uses  of  explosives.  This 
demonstrator  will  arrange  his  trip  and 
demonstrate  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  county 
agent. 

All  readers  of  this  paper  doubtless 
know  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
dynamite  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
on  the  farms,  especially  at  times  like 
these,  when  labor  is  scarce  and  wages 
high.  This  demonstrator  will  show  you 
how  various  blasting  operations  can  be 
handled  safely,  economically  and  with 
best  results.  In  states  like  Wisconsin. 
Michigan,  Alabama,  Georgia,  etc.,  where 
demonstrators  have  been  working  for 
several  years,  much  practical  Informa- 
tion as  to  time  and  labor-saving  methods 
has  been  Imparted  to  the  land  owners 
for  whose  benefit  demonstrations  have 
been  given. 

We  are  assured  that  all  of  our  readers 
may  feel  perfectly  free  to  communicate 
with  the  above-named  demonstrator,  who 
may  be  operating  in*  their  locality, 
whenever  they  feel  the  need  of  any  ad- 
vice or  assistance  with  their  blasting 
problems.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
service.  The  man  is  not  permitted, 
however,  to  go  outside  of  the  states 
designated  to  grive  blasting  demonstra- 
tions. 


Farm  Bookkeeping  is  Increasing 
Because  of  the  farm  labor  shortage, 
special  attempts  have  been  made  to 
present  the  leading  factors  relating  to 
farm  organization  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  more  advantageous  use  of  labor. 
About  1500  farmers  in  the  state  during 
the  past  year  have  adopted  the  sound 
business  proposition  of  keeping  ac- 
counts. To  assist  in  this  work  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  College  extension  serv- 
ice at  Columbus  furnishes  an  especially 
prepared  farm  account  book  to  farmers 
who  request  It  and  who  agree  to  keep 
it  for  a  year.  Special  assistance  in 
keeping  the  book  and  in  summarizing 
the  year's  record  is  also  offered. 


Scheduled  Farm  Meetings 

Nov.  .30-Dec.  7. — Intematlonil  Lire  Stock 
Exposition,   Chicago,    III. 

.  I»ec.  «-14.— Fifth  Annual  National  Farm^m' 
RxpoHltloD  and  Ohio  Htate  Apple  Show. 
To  feds,   O. 

Jan.  20-2.1. — State  Farm  Producta  Show. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Deo.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society   annual    meetlii«.   Atlantlr  City.   N.  J. 

Dec.  il. — Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
annual   meeting;,  Toledo,  O. 

Jan.  12,  1010. — W>Mtem  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Sodetv  and  New  York  State  Fruit 
tlrowerg"  Asftoctation  Joint  meeting.  Boches- 
ter,  N.   Y. 

Dee.  lO-l.?.— Pennaylvtnla  State  Grange 
meeting,   Tyrone,   Pa. 


Both  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  can 
be  secured  cheaply  b/  (rowinc  legum* 
cover  cropi. 


Rubber  Footwear  in 
"No   Man's   Land'' 
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'Over  there"  our  boys  are  fighting  knee-deep  in  mud.  Keeping  fit 
under  these  conditions  is  difficult.  Rubber  footwear  has  therefore  becotne 
almost  indispensable  for  men  in  the  trenches. 

To  keep  America's  troops  supplied  with  rubber  footwear  is  all-important. 
Men  who  are  fighting  must  have  first  choice.  This  limits  home  supplies 
but  saves  valuable  lives  overseas. 

Our  outdoor-working  customers,  we  are  sure,  will  cheerfully  meet  ihie 
situation.  We  regret  our  inability  to  take  care  of  every  demand  for  L.  b. 
Protected"  rubber  footwear.  We  thank  our  patrons  and  look  forward  to 
serving  them  again.  Until  then,  look  for  the  *'U.  S.  Sea!"  on  every  pair 
and  remember  the  namfe. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

NawYoric 


U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear 


Don't  Send  a  Penny 

f     These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  valuo        x. 
that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  monejr  down.   Yoti  will  find  them  so  well- 
made  and  80  stylish  and  such  a  b\f^  money  saving 

tiuvain  that  you  will  ■ureiy  keep  thrm.    So  don't  beeiute. 
Jut  fill  out  and  mail  the  roupon.    Wc  will  tend  •  pair  of  , 
your  n*e.     No  need  for  yoa  to  pay  higher  price*  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  lu— and  know  what  you  ar*  rat- 
ting before  you  pay  aren  m  penny.    Why  pay  out  $6.00^ 
and  16.00  for  aboeacoC  near  aoffoodf    Act  now.    Mail 
the  coupoa  today  whila  this  apecial  offer  bold*  coed. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 


wmtf  oa  tkr  fart.    _^    

whfeh  leavM  aU  tb*  "Ufa" 


aOwa 


Mad*  bf  a 

•iatl 
«iv«  it  woadM^ol  w«ar>r«aiat 
Doobla  taalbw  aolaa  aad  liMla 
aad  watarproof  toeeot.  Heavy 
chrooM  laatbcr  tapa.  ^  Jaat 
aUp  tMn  oa  and  aM  if  thay 
ara  not  tbe  moat  eoau  act' 


arfol  ihtxe  ton  afar  woca 

af  terearafol  examination 
yoa  don't  And  tbem  all 
*oa  expect,  eend  tbem 
back  Mid  we  will  retarn 
yoor  money.  Nooblifa- 
tlon  oa  TOO'    Thie  U  at 
oar  risk,  not  yooca. 

Send 


Wc  can't  tall  yoo  Mtooffh nboot tbaaeaboaa 
her*.    Thiaahoeia  built  to  meat  the  demand  of 
•B  oatdoQT  city  worfcara'  ahoe  aa  well  aa  for 
the  modem  fanner.    Send  and  aee  for 
vooraelf  what  they  are.    Built  oo  atylith 
laca  Blueher  laat.    Tbe  apecial  tannine 
proceaa  makea  the  leather  proof  asainat  Um 
•dd  in  milk.  manure,.Mil,  saaoline.  etc,.  Th«r 
ootwcar  S  ordinary  paica  or  ahoea.  Yoarcboieeoc 
wide,  mediom  or  narrow.  Very  flezibia.  aoft  aad    A 


Leonard- 

MortMi  Jk  C#«% 

Xl.l»l 

Send  tba  Lan-Mort  I 
H«.  XW\1.    I  winpay  »M  for 
■boce  on  amral,  and  eKemiae  tbi 
rarerollr .    1  f  1  sm  not  MtieAcd.  wiB  m 
back  and  yoa  will  refuad  my  om 


Only  the  coupon— no  money 
theae  aplendid  ehoee  to  you 
be  the  judge  of  quality. 


That  brinra 

Yoo  are  to 

■tyle  and  value. 


Keep  them  only  if  Mtiafactory  in  every 
way.  Be  euro  to  give  aixe  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.    Order  by  No.  X 1601Z. 

LAomrd-Morton  Jk  Co. 
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Seasonable  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

More  than  at  any  time  of  the  profit  l  Sprays  are  effective  In  the  destruction 


part  of  the  year  it  is  now  the  very 
minute  when  all  of  our  knowledge  must 
be  applied  to  securing  production  before 
midwinter.  Eggs  are  now  selling  in 
New  York,  wholesale,  at  96  cents  per 
dozen.  The  scarcity  of  eggs  is  not  so 
great  now  as  it  will  be  a  little  later, 
and  prices  will  go  higher.  Another 
factor  which  must  be  reckoned  with  is 
that  there  are  not  as  many  layers  to 
secure  eggs  from,  and  therefore  the  de- 
cline in  price  after  January  1st  will 
not  carry  the  dozen  value  down  as  low 
as  in  past  years. 

In  view  of  existing  conditions  (which 
will  continue  until  normal  flocks  are 
again  existent)  it  behooves  every  pro- 
ducer of  eggs  to  bring  up  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  every  pullet  and  hen 
and  to  maintain  a  health  standard  that 
admits  of  no  sickness  traceable  to  neg- 
lect. Of  course,  there  are  some  ail- 
ments, such  as  internal  hemorrhages, 
tumors  (liver  disturbances,  in  some 
cases)  that  cannot  be  detected  exter- 
nally, but  the  troubles  arising  from 
draughts  and  moisture  are  unnecessary 
because  they  can  be  prevented  with  a 
little  care. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  feed  too  much 
scratch  grain  to  maturing  pullets  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  especially  so  be- 
cause the  line  of  reasoning  has  prevailed 
•to  a  great  extent  that  cold  or  cooler 
weather  warrants  more  grain,  and  com 
is  the  answer  in  such  cases.  Invariably 
this  method  of  too  soon  heating  up  the 
bird  against  a  season  that  does  not  war- 
rant so  much  grain  (the  pullets  are  all 
full-feathered  and  amply  supplied  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  down  at  maturity) 
works  against  egg  production,  and  mid- 
winter laying  takes  the  place  of  fall 
production. 

A  good  laying  ration — both  mash  and 
grain  divisions  arranged  regardless  of 
season — will  give  earlier  maturity  than 
any  adjusted  ration.  The  same  ration 
that  produces  an  even  growth,  a  steady, 
constant  body  development,  will  send  to 
productive  maturity  more  pullets  than 
so-called  seasonal  rations. 

Since  there  are  no  curative  medicinee 
recognized  by  science,  preventive  meas- 
ures against  fall  diseases  are  in  order. 


of  germs— ^those  that  are  active  and  the 
millions  of  young  germs  that  intend  to 
be  troublesome  later.     There  is  a  pre- 
ventive mixture  suggested  for  fall  use 
against    infectious    diseases    (neighbors 
may    innocently   distribute   diseases   in 
several  ways)  that  is  used  successfully 
in  many  sections.    No  matter  how  much 
or  how  well  preventives  are  used,  dis- 
ease  cannot   successfully   be  combatted 
if  houses  are  germ-laden  or  are  in  such 
condition  that  disease  will  be  induced 
or  maintained.     Once  a  week  mix  five 
grains  of  sodium  salicylate,  ten  grains 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ten  grains  of 
gentian  root  (powdered)  with  one  quart 
of  moist  mash,  and  feed  to  twenty  adult 
birds    at    one    meal.      Also,    until    the 
ground    gets    its    first    freeze,    liberally 
sprinkle  air-slacked  or  hydrated  lime  on 
the    dropping    board,    the    floor    of   the 
house  and  around   the  small  yards,  if 
poultry  is  raised  on  the  intensive  sys- 
tem.   Wash  out  the  drinking  vessels  with 
lime    water    or    boiling    water.      Little 
trouble  will  be  experienced  if  all  other 
conditions  are  properly  maintained. 

One  of  the  faults  frequently  found  in 
small  poultry  plants  is  the  absence  of 
dry,  clean  feeding  ground.  The  birds 
are  fed  on  muddy  spots  where  infection 
Is  sure  to  occur  If  latent  germs  are  pres- 
ent. Some  adjustment  of  conditions 
should  be  made  whereby  clean  and  dry 
feeding  places  can  be  provided. 

To  keep  the  interior  of  houses  dry — 
especially  the  litter — ventilation  is  the 
prime  essential,  and  the  litter  itself 
may  assist  ventilation.  Cornstalks  are, 
by  their  peculiar  powers  of  absorption, 
a  great  aid.  It  is  remarkable  bow  the 
birds  will  tear  to  pieces  the  cornstalks. 
The  pith  does  the  moisture-abeorbing 
in  short  order.  Clean,  dry  leaves,  in 
the  absence  of  good  straw,  will  help  out 
the  cornstalks.  In  using  cornstalks  for 
litter,  put  them  in  the  houses  in  small 
portions — a  comfortable  armful  once 
every  few  days.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  stalks  are  broken  up  will  de- 
termine how  fast  to  put  in  additional 
quantities.  Cornstalks  last,  as  litter,  a 
long  time,  and  make  such  litter  as  will 
keep  the  birds  busier  'scratching  for 
grain  feed. 


the  roots  of  the  feathers  are  well  cov- 
ered with  it.  Then  scald,  and  the  pick- 
ing is  easily  done.  Dress  the  duck, 
waslfland  cleanse  thoroughly,  then  pre- 
pare a  stuffing  for  the  duck  using  pota- 
toes rather  than  bread.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  duck  meat  is  naturally 
dry,  and  the  potato  stuffing  lends  to  the 
meat  moisture,  while  the  bread  stufllng 
absorbs  from  the  meat  what  little  mois- 
ture there  is  in  It.  Season  the  potato 
stuffing  with  onion,  sage,  salt,  popper, 
etc.,  to  suit  your  taste,  and  place  inside 
the  duck.  Let  the  duck  set  until  the 
next  day,  then  place  in  the  roaster  and 
roast  slowly  until  it  is  browned  beauti- 
fully and  it  Is  one  of  the  best  fowls  we 
can  choose  for  our  tables. 


Scaly  Leg  on  Fowls 
Scaly  leg  of  poultry,  a  disease  often 
noticed  on  fowls  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter,  may  be  controlled  by  an 
acaricide  tested  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  From  a  number  tried  out,  the 
following  gave  the  best  results:  Oil  of 
caraway,  1  part,  and  lard  or  vaseline, 
4  parts.  Flour  of  sulphur,  1  dram; 
carbonate  of  potash,  20  grains,  and  lard 
or  vaseline,  %  ounce. 

The  crusts  formed  by  the  mites  on 
the  legs  of  fowls  should  be  softened  by 
Huaking  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water  for  several  minutes;  a  portion  of 
the  scales  may  be  removed  and  the  mite 
killer  applied. 

Healthy  birds  may  come  In  contact 
with  the  disease  on  perches  or  nests. 
It  may  also  be  introduced  into  a  healthy 
flock  by  the  purchase  of  infested  birds. 
Poultrymen  developing  show  stock  keep 
birds,  brought  to  their  farms  from  out- 
side sources,  in  a  quarantine  for  a  time 
and  treat  them  with  the  remedies  before 
putting  them  into  their  flock. 


160  Hens— 1500  Eggs 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Fatten,  Waverly,  Mo.,  writei,, 
"I  fed  2  boxes  of  'More  Eggs'  to  my  hemi 
and  broke  the  egg  record.  I  got  150(1 
eggs  from  160  hens  in  exactly  21  days.'* 
You  can  do  as  well.  In  fact,  any  poultry 
raiser  can  easily  double  his  profits  by  dou- 
bling the  egg  production  of  his  hens.  A 
scientific  tonic  lias  been  discovered  that  re- 
vitalizes the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  aJl 
the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents*  worth  of  "More 
£gg8,"  and  you  will  be  amazed  and  d^ 
lighted  with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  pro> 
duction  of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  thii 
great  profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poul- 
try expert,  4358  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of 
**More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid)  So 
confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  th« 
a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied,  your  dollar  will  be 
returned  on  request  and  the  "More  Kggs" 
costs  you  nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or 
ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry  book 
that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  hu 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. — Adv. 

■r- 


State  Egg  Show  at  Harrisburg 
Plans  for  an  extensive  egg  show  In 
connection  with  the  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  2tet,  22d  and  23d,  have  been 
completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Association,  and  a  premium  list 
which  includes  classes  for  farmers,  fan- 
ciers,  commercial  egg  producers  and 
boys  and  girls  has  been  announced. 


Better  Quarters  Mean  More  Eggs 
Birds  do  best  in  comfortable  and  con- 
genial surroundings,  and  are  more  likely 
to  keep  well  and  free  from  disease  if 
the  environment  is  sanitary.  As  the 
birds  will  spend  the  next  few  months 
In  the  laying  house,  special  attention  at 
this  time  should  be  given  to  this 
building. 

The  birds  require  fresh  air,  dryness, 
sunlight  and  room.    Hens  need  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  in  order  to  perform 
their   normal   body   functions.     Ventila- 
tion should  be  supplied  without  causing 
drafts  to  blow  on  the  birds.    The  house 
should    be   dry — this   means    free    from 
surface  water  running  Into  it,  and  free 
from  moisture  condensed  from  th»  air. 
Moisture  from    the  air   is   removed   by 
good  ventilation.    The  lack  of  these  two 
conditions  causes  most  of  our  roup  and 
other  diseases.     Sunlight,  which   Is  na- 
ture's most  effective  disinfectant,  should 
be    admitted    freely    into   the   building, 
therefore    the    windows    in    the    house 
should   be   so  placed   that  the  sunlight 
strikes  all  parts  of  the  floor  some  time 
during  the  day.  to  give  them   a  dally 
disinfecting.     Do  not   crowd   the  birds'', 
as  they  need  plenty  of  room  for  exercise 
in   order  to  keep  in   good   health.     Ac- 
cording to  the  poultry  department  of  the 


tion,  at  least  three  square  feet  of  floor 
space  should  be  allowed  for  each  bird 
in  the  house.  The  birds  may  be  made 
to  exercise  by  feeding  grain  in  a  deep 
litter. 

Most  important  of  all,  keep  the  houses 
clean.  Twice  a  year  everything  should 
be  cleaned  out,  sunned  and  disinfected. 
The  droppings  should  be  removed  twice 
a  week,  and  the  dropping  boards  covered 
with  some  absorbent,  such  as  land  plas- 
ter, acid  phosphate  or  sand.  More  poul- 
try diseases  are  spread  through  the 
medium  of  the  drinking  fountain  and 
dirty  drinking  water  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  drinking  vessels  slw)uld  be 
rinsed  out  daily  and  scalded  once  a 
month. 


Necessity  for  increasing  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  emphar 
sized  by  Canadian  food  reports.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  of  th« 
United  States  Food  Administration, 
storage  holdings  of  fowls  in  Canada  on 
August  1.  1918,  wve  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  negligible.  The  decrease  since 
last  year  exceeds  94  percent. 


Easy  V/ay  to  Pick  Ducks 

There  Is  probably  no  more  disagree- 
able task  about  the  farm  than  that  of 
picking  ducks.  In  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Eugenia  O.  Benn,  farm  adviser  of  th^ 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. And,  likewise,  there  is  hardly  a 
more  delicious  dish  to  set  before  the 
king  than  roast  duck.  There  would 
probably  be  many  more  ducks  raised 
and  eaten  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty 
of  picking  them. 


After  the  duck  has  been  killed,  mb 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Star  I  into  the  skin  fine  powdered  rosin  until 


Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

For  the  month  of  September  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Vineland  egg  laying  and 
breeding  contest  was  8037,  or  26.7  per- 
cent, while  the  production  to  date  is 
125.845,  or  a  production  of  37.6  percent 

The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centage production  for  the  month  of 
the  varieties  represented: 

Barred   Plymouth   Rocks 82.6 

Coluqubian  Plymouth  Rocks. ..  .29.4 

White  Wyandottee   28.3 

Rhode   Island   Re9s •  27.9 

Black  Leghorns 27.5 

White  Leghorns   ••••  26.7 

Columbian  Wyandottes 25.4 

Buff  Wyandottes i 24.2 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 20.0 

Buff  Leghorns  18.8 

Following  is  a  table  nhowing  the  high 
hens  in  each  variety,  with  their  produo- 
tion  for  the  month: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 26  eggs 

White  Plymouth  Rock 20  eggs 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.. 23  eggs 

White  Wyandotte 24  eggs 

Columbian  Wyandotte   21  eggs 

Rhode  Island  Red 21  eggs 

White  Leghorfk ...27  eggs 

Buff  Leghorn 20  eggs 

Black  Leghorn  28  eggs 


PRO 


GUARANTEED  FKICE  UST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the. 
market  goes  up;  oo  less  if  the  mar- 
ket goes  down. 

HUGE  PROFITS  ON  FURS 

when  you  ship  to  Prouty.  the  oldest 
fur  house  in  New  York,  the  Fur  Mar- 
ket of  the  World. 

** Grandad  Sblpped  to  Prouty" 

NO  matter  where  jrou  have  been  shippine:  your 
for*  or  what  prioaf  yon  have  been  ffettinir, 
Prouty'B  Guaranteed  Price  List  System  is  sure 
to  brine  you  still  higher  prices,  still  greater  sat- 
l^aetion.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you.  Try  uh- 
that's  all  we  ask.  Get  the  facts.  Convince  you  r- 

wViy  should  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere 
whdiNew  York  is  the  acccepted  Pur  Blarket  of 
the  World,  and  Prouty  nationally  recofrnized  m 
the  oklest  fur  house  in  NewYorkT  Think  what 
this  means  to  you.  Buyers  from  all  over  thn 
workl  flock  to  Pfouty*e  sales]  and  New  York  is 
the  center  of  the  worU's  fur  wealth.  That  is 
why   biddinff  is  always  brisker  and  hisrhent 

Sricea  always  Mcuxed  for  yoa  whan  you  ship 
>  Prouty. 

Write  lor  acw  Price  Ust  FKEE  t 

W«  need  yovr  Jur*  now.  Get  on  our  mailing 
tiet.  Send  nam*  TOD  A  Y. 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC.. 

Dealers  In  Raw  Purs,  Oinseac  Roots,  and 
Ooldeo  Seal,  etc. 
398  WEST  BBOADWAV. 
NEW  YOKM  COY 


RAW  FURS 

WANTKD 

WK  pay  expren  ch«rt««  sn* 
fuarantM  satlsfMstory  and 
prompt  returns  Send  us  trIaJ 
shlpnTeni  Will  bold  sblpmenis 
separate  It  resuested 

Mlttf  i  Stkrtlbor  i  €•• 

RAW  FURS 

icati  ^       ^^  "W 

isiMtr^gil^BM;  voaii 


POULTRY  SHIPMENTS 

menVtfi.    Have  demand  tor  anllmlted  1o»ntli^ 
market  prtcee.    Also  Hv.  PonlttyandsJl  Pr  '^^^ 
OIBBS  *  BBO..  Stt  iK  nraat  St..  Ffca***"*" 


How  to  Get  the  Muskrats 

PERCY    H.    TUCKEB 

{The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  a 
loy  trapper  for  eight  years,  and  what  he 
tells  comes  from  his  personal  experi- 
ences during  this  time. — Editor.] 

The  coming  of  December  finds  the 
muskrat  with  his  winter  coat  on,  which 
is  worth  more  than  his  fall  one,  and 
with  the  latter  part  of  February  he  puts 
on  a  still  more  valuable  coat.  When 
freezing  weather  comes,  a  great  many 
muskrats  go  from  ponds  into  brooks 
and  rivers  where  open  water  may  be 
enjoyed.  There  are  mainly  four  sets 
for  brook  and  river  trapping.  These 
may  be  varied  as  one  learns  the  ways 
of  the  wild. 

The  following  set  has  yielded  more 
rats  than  any  I  have  ever  tried  or  seen 
tried:  "Stubbing  across,"  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  sticking  sticks  into  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  allowing  about  an  inch  be- 
tween each  stick,  and  in  the  middle  an 
opening  about  five  inches  wide.  The 
idea  is  to  make  the  muskrat  go  through 
the  opening,  where  you  set  your  trap. 
Build  up  a  place  of  mud  or  a  stone  so 
the  pan  of  the  trap  will  be  an  inch 
under  the  water.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  "stubbing  across"  to  see  that  no  place 
is  left  where  a  rat  can  get  through.  It 
is  best  to  select  a  place  where  the 
stream  is  rather  narrow,  for  it  is  less 
trouble  to  keep  the  fence  in  order,  as 
rains  are  apt  to  wash  some  of  it  away. 
Always  stub  the  trap  In  deep  water,  so 
the  muskrats  drown.  A  muskrat  In  two 
or  three  Inches  of  water  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  twist  oft— that  is,  if  caught 
by  the  front  paw,  the  forelegs  being 
small  of  bone  and  thin  of  skin,  they  will 
keep  twisting  around  and  around  until 
the  bone  Is  broken  and  skin  is  torn  and 
Mr.  Muskrat  Is  gone,  a  much  wiser  fel- 
low. Very  few  die  from  these  wounds. 
By  the  term  "sign"  I  mean  manure. 
Take  notice  of  the  manure  from  the 
first  rat  you  get.  Look  carefully  along 
any  body  of  water  for  the  sign,  and  if 
you  see  any  that  Is  fresh,  Mr.  Rat  is 
around  and  it's  up  to  you  to  get  him. 

Another  set  is  to  take  an  old  board, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  the  stream 
as  to  the  length,  and  stick  one  end  into 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  other 
on  the  bank,  having  the  slant  \about 
the  same  as  on  a  common  bam.  About 
a  foot  up  the  board  place  securely  on 
a  nail  a  piece  of  carrot,  parsnip  or 
some  other  vegetable.  Place  the  trap 
Just  under  water,  having  a  cleat  or 
something  to  keep  the  trap  from  slip- 
ping down,  and  when  your  friend  goes 
'»P  to  get  his  supper,  why  then  he's  your 
meat. 

Here's  another  way  to  catch  musk- 
rats:  Walk  along  the  bank  until  you 
see  some  sign  or  tracks,  and  find  a 
place  on  the  bank  where  there's  not 
much  current,  then  scoop  out  a  place 
for  your  trap  to  set,  about  an  inch 
under  water,  placing  a  ba^t  of  vegetables 
«bout  eight  inches  above  the  water. 
This  set  and  the  one  before  work  best 
In  winter,  when  most  of  the  vegetation 
is  frozen. 

My  last  set  Is  called  a  "blind  set." 
There  is  nothing  artificial  about  It, 
^Ing  set  In  the  rat's  natural  runway 
^or  him  to  step  into.  Once  In  a  while 
you  may  find  where  a  muskle  comes  up 
<>Q  the  bank  regularly,  making  a  beaten 
path.  This  is  called  a  slide.  To  get 
^im,  set  your  trap  in  the  usual  depth 
0'  water  directly  at  Ihe  foot  of  the 
slide.  The  brook  rats  live  In  dens  along 
^he  bank.  These  are  usually  five  or  six 
Inches  In  diameter,  and  are  well  beaten. 
Generally  you'll  find  them  under  water, 
•nd  will  recognize  them  at  once,  belflg 
^orn  down  by  constant  use.  A  set  dl- 
'^tly  at  the  entrance  makes  an  excel- 


lent one  that  is  seldom  known  to  fail. 

Always  set  your  traps  so  your  catch 
will  drown.  Try  all  the  different  sets, 
because  you  will  undoubtedly  have  bet- 
ter results  with  some  than  with  others. 
If  you  have  rivals  in  the  game,  remem- 
ber: "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  and  here's 
success  to  you! 

Rhode  Island. 


Exterminating  Burrowing  Animals 

N.   D.    RA.VD 

The  extermination  of  burrowing  ani- 
mals by  dynamite  depends  not  on  its 
explosive  force,  but  on  the  poisonous 
gases  generated  when  dynamite  is 
burned.  One  stick  of  farm  powder  or 
20  percent  dynamite  will  take  care  of 
about  fifty  feet  of  main  tunneling,  in- 
cluding the  short  side  laterals. 

To  charge,  slit  the  fuse  on  one  side 
only  for  a  couple  of  inches  from  the 
end,  keeping  the  slit  upright  to  prevent 
the  powder  from  spilling  out.  Unfold 
the  paper  wrapper  from  one  end  of  the 
cartridge,  and  punch  a  hole  deep  enough 
to  insert  the  fuse  (no  cap  is  used). 
Carefully  squeeze  the  cartridge  to  com- 
press the  dynamite  against  the  slit  fuse. 
Wrap  the  unfolded  paper  at  end  of 
cartridge  around  the  fuse,  and  tie  se- 
curely. These  charges  are  placed  in  the 
gophers'  main  tunnel  every  fifty  feet 
All  openings  must  be  effectively  closed 
with  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
fumes. '  The  cartridges  may  be  inserted 
in  the  boles  at  the  gopher  mounds  if 
the  main  tunnel  can  be  reached. 

A  gopher  will  dig  very  rapidly,  and 
will  close  a  tunnel  In  a  moment  to  stop 
the  advancing  gases,  therefore  the  no* 
cessity  of  placing  charges  every  forty 
or  fifty  feet  to  get  him  from  both  ends. 
All  of  the  charges  should  be  in  place 
and  all  possible  exits  closed  "air  tight" 
before  lighting  the  fusee.  Gophers  live 
alone;  therefore  all  parts  of  every  tunnel 
must  be  reached  to  exterminate  thnn. 

New  York. 


New  Extension  Director  for 
New  Jersey 

Following  the  reeignation  of  PFOf. 
Alva  Agee,  who  gave  up  his  work  at 
the  college  and  experiment  station  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Prof.  Louis  A. 
Clinton,  M.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  extension  for  New  Jersey. 

Professor  Clinton  comes  to  the  college 
with  a  background  of  extensive  experi- 
ence in  educational  work  in  agriculture. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
assistant  chief  of  the  office  of  extension, 
north  and  west,  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, engaged   in  extension  work. 


One  out  of  every  forty-four  Wisconsin 
farms  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres 
used  a  tractor  last  year.  The  tractor 
was  one  of  the  factors  In  the  $250,000,000 
Increase  In  Wisconsin  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  1918. 


Becker  Fur  TaQ 


n"  WILL  BRIMG  YOU  THE 
MOST  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Every  trapper  and  fur  shipper  sooner  or  later  will  find  that 
BECKEK  BROS.  &  CO.  actually  pay  MORE  CASH  MONEY  for 
furs  than  anv  other  house.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  old  prices. 
Ship  to  BECKER  and  feel  confident  thatyou  will  get  every  single 
cent  your  furs  are  worth.  Our  32  years  of  square  dealing  in  uie 
fur  business  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction  every  time. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 

Thoasands  and  thousands  of  shippers  send  all  their  furs  to  as— 
they  know  they  can  depend  on  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  for  the 
very  top  market  price.    We  grade  furs  liberally  and  besides  this: 

WE  CWaBaE  MO  COMMISSION  TJ^^J^^^^S!^ 

ing  your  furs— money  sent  same  day  your  shipment  arrives. 


YOU  PUN  NO  RISK 


Upon  reqaest  we  hold  ahipmenta  aaido  pendins  joxtx  ae* 
cepUBce  of  price,  proTidad  the  condition  of  skina  and  the 
weetherpemiita.  Cutoattheshippinstaff— flUoutpUiBly 
in  ink— addroea  nearest  house  by  eroesinff  out  addraases 
not  needed.  Paste  tas  on  cardboard  and  tie  it  to  four 
shipment.    Do  it  NOW— let  ua  prore  our  claima. 

BECKER  BROS.  Jk  CO. 

Chicaae  Dept.  33  41S  No.  Pearhoro  St. 

New  York  Dept  33  129  West  29th  St. 

New  Orleane  Dept.  S3  200  Decatw  St. 


WIITE  AT  ONCE 

Addrsss  oar  tiMrcat 
office  snd  w«  will  aesd 
oar  relisbU  pric*  list. 
■hippi  ng  tmgm  and  msr- 

IjrFRL'E.  Uctpoatsd 
r  i  a  h  t  on  pness— s 
posts!  will  do. 
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147  V/cst  14'^  Street 

NEW      YOUK.        CITY 


Query  Answered 

TaanlBK  SmsII  HIdea — H.  C.  H.,  North 
Carolina,  writes  us  this  waj :  "I  know  how 
to  prepare  a  hide  and  to  tan  it  by  the  old 
proceHs — (>ak  l>ark — but  I  undemtand  there 
Is  a  quicker  process  by  usinj;  chemicals.  Can 
Tou  tell  me  what  to  use  for  small  bides  like 
coon,  squirrel,  etc..  and  how  to  proceed? 

For  the  curing  of  small  hides  you  will 
find  the  following  method  satisfactory: 
Put  the  hide  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
cleaning  It  carefully  from  all  particles 
of  flesh  and  sinews.  Then  stretch  it  out, 
flesh  side  up,  and  cover  with  pulverized 
alum  and  salt  in  equal  parts.  When 
somewhat  dried  from  the  soaking,  rub 
the  salt  and  alum  into  the  skin,  rub- 
bing and  stretching  till  soft  and  limber. 
Repeat  the  rubbing  and  stretching  daily 
tin  the  skin  is  dry  and  soft.    W.  P.  M. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hsir  or  (ur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  ( for  mpn  and  womt'n),  robes, 
raira  or  gloree  when  s<>  ordered.  Voer 
fcireaaSs  srlM  meet  fern  lass  than  to  bay 
tbein  and  be  worth  more. 

Oer  IMsslrslia  setalse  gtree  a  lot  of 
Informatioo.  It  tella  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  ws 
pay  the  freirht  both  waxa ;  about  erne 
neSe  Syalsj  arssass  on  cow  and  horss 
bide,  calf  and  other  sklna:  about  ths 
far  r^oda  and  geme  tropluss  ws  ssll, 
tazldemi  J.  etc. 

Then  we  hsTS  recently  rot  ont  sn- 
other  we  rail  sttr  FasMss  fcasli.  wholly 
derot<>d  to  faahlon  plates  of  aiaffa,' 
neckwear  and  oth^r  fln«  fur  aai  ments, 
with  prlr^a  ;  aiKo  f«r  ^mnmeeite  rsisd 
s4aS  aad  rasatreS. 

You  cAn  hKVf  cither  book  by  sending 
Tour  correct  addreaa  namtnr  which,  or 
both  booka  If  jroa  neeit  both.    Addreaa 

Tlic  Crovby  Frislaa  Ftar  Con 
S71  Lycll  Ave,  lloelicstcr,  f 
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oaad  all  jatr  furitofllwsiMBC'rd'rt  and 
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OnoB.  aksvk.  Cox.  eppoaioai.  mmk.aiofk- 
rat.  wolf  aad  all  otbar*  8«nS  (hipmvnto  al 
otir*  rhaek  aaal  t»m»  dar  (hipm'l  arrivM 


RFN    TORN      ««rf  SEVENTH  AV. 
Obi^    \^\/IVl^p    NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


New  Twk-tk*  Wory't  F«  Ca 

New  Tortc,  tfcs  craatMt  eitr  in  the  wodd^  is 
Che  center  of  the  World'a  t  or  buaineaa.  No 
BBSttsr  where  roa  ship  your  Raar  Kara,  they 
■mat  crentaaliy  eooM  to  New  York,  we  s«« 
the  FsstcstGrowinv  Raw  Pur  Booss  in  New 
York  bee  SPSS  «rs  slwsys  pay  the  hichast 
oisrket  prices. 

Omt  Letnt  Priee  Liet  ie/ree  en  rays aaC 
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This  Year's  Best  Paying  Crop 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  DAT  12  00  for  the  be§t.  fl.uoror  the  next  best  and  60  centa  (or  each  other  artlcit  ptibllsbed  In  our  Kx- 
■erience  PooJ  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlicuasloa  and 
•uggeet  subjects  for  future  discusaton.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1256,  December  1. — The  present 
sugar  shortage  has  created  an  Interest  In 
honey  bees.  What  experience  have  you 
had  with  them?  What  advice  have  you  to 
offer  a  beginner?  Are  they  profitable? 
How   do   you   sell   the  honey? 

Topic  No.  1257,  Decembbb  15. — What  bene- 
tit  have  you  received  during  the  past  year 
from  the  farm  bureau  organization  In 
your  courty?  Has  it  meant  anything  In 
the  life  of  your  community?  Has  the 
county  agent  measured  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations? 

Topic  No.  1258,  January  1. — What  success 
have  you  had  this  year  increasing  your 
man  and  horse-power  efficiency?  Tell  us 
how  you  managed  to  keep  up  or  increase 
your  yields.  New  hitches,  implements,  ro- 
tations or  methods  will  be  sought  more 
than  ever  during  1919. 


big,  luscious  berries  by  the  milk  palKuI 
in  August,  and  could  have  continued  to 
can  well  into  October  but  for  sickness 
in  the  family  so  severe  as  to  practically 
eliminate  all  other  considerations.  We 
still  have  shortcake  (October  26th),  and 
I  surely  never  Intend  to  be  without  a 
bed  of  Progressives  again. 


O.    S.,    Georgetown,    Del. — Probably 
corn    is   our    best    farm    crop,    but,    as 
harvesting  is  not  complete,  positive  re- 
sults can  not  be  told.     While  following 
modern  scientific  methods  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,   our    practice    differs    sufficiently 
from  local  custom  as  to  cause  comment 
and  surprise  at  results.    We  select  seed 
In   the  field,   at   shucking,   rather   than 
the  crib,  at  planting;    endeavor  to  dry 
before   freezing,   fumigate   with    carbon 
bisulphide,  etc.     Low  fields  we  plow  in 
"lands"   about   four  rods   wide,  with  a 
back  furrow  In  the  center,  between  the 
dead    furrows.      Ordinarily    here    ttelds 
are    kept    level,    this    "ridge-and-ditch" 
method    being    abhorred;    but    we   suc- 
ceed— others    fail.      We    practice    deep 
plowing   and    thorough   preparation   be- 
fore planting.    As  to  cultivation,  we  use 
the   weeder   or   spike-tooth   drag  before 
corn  shows,  continuing  former  until  it 
is  three  or  more  Inches  high;  then,  each 
way,  twice  in  the  row,  one  deep  cultlva- 1 
tion,  close  to  the  plants;  after  this,  in- 
creasingly shallow  and  level  cultivation, 
farther  from  the  hills,  usually  once  in 
the  row.    Wet  weather  may  require  dif- 
ferent   treatment,    but    not    often.      If 
compelled    to    use   the    five-tooth    culti- 
vator,   we    follow    with    the    fourteen- 
toothed,   leveling    ridges,   thus   prevent- 
ing evaporation  and  preserving  a  dust 
mulch.      As    tassellng    commences    "we 
lay  It  by,"  with  or  without  a  cover  crop. 
If  none,  we  like  to  sow  rye  and  vetch 
In  October,  to  be  plowed  under  the  fol- 
lowing    spring.       Crimson     clover    has 
failed  us.     Usually  we  cultivate  six  or 
more  times  a  season,  after  com  is  up, 
but  are  opposed  to  "root  pruning." 


plants,  and  they  arrived  just  as  a  big 
blizzard  was  brewing.  My  garden  was 
not  at  all  prepared,  but  it  had  been  fall- 
plowed,  and  my  brother  harrowed  it  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  snowing 
hard  before  I  finished  setting  the  plants, 
and  after  the  blizzard  it  rained  almost 
constantly  till  35  out  of  the  100  literally 
drowned  out.  I  had  a  tile  lateral  added 
to  my  drains  in  time  to  save  the  re- 
maining 65,  and  that  season  we  had 
shortcake  in  October,  after  severe  freez- 
ing weather,  though  the  rains  had  so 
encouraged  the  weed  growth  that  I  could 
hardly  find  the  plants. 

This  spring  I  reset  between  300  and 
400,  and  a  good  many  nice  plants  were 
plowed  under.  The  newly  set  plants 
made  Innumerable  runners,  though  I 
pinched  off  every  one  I  saw,  because  it 
was  fruit  rather  than  more  plants  I  was 
after.  However,  the  runner  plants  bore 
as  soon  as  they  could  stick  a  root  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  before.  We  had 
the  first  shortcake  June  1st.     I  picked 


M.   M.  C,   McKees   Bocks,  Pa. — Our 
best-paying   crop   this   year,   all  things 
considered,  was  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre    which    was    planted    in    tomatoes. 
I   sowed  the  seed  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  a  hotbed  which  had  been  previ- 
ously warmed.     When  the  plants  were 
four  inches  high  they  were  transplanted 
three  Inches  apart  each  way.    About  the 
first  week  of  June  the  plants  were  set 
in    the   field.     This   field    had    been    in 
corn  the  year  before.     The  ground  was 
plowed,  disked,  harrowed,  etc.,  till  the 
soil  was  pulverized.    The  rows  were  fur- 
rowed out  as  deep  as  could  be  plowed, 
four  feet  apart.    In  this  row  every  three 
feet  was  placed  a  forkful  of  well-rotted 
barnyard    manure.      This    manure    had 
been   hauled   to   a  pile  the  fall  before 
and  turned  several  times.     The  plants 
were  placed  in  these  hills,  first  by  mix- 
ing earth  with  the  manure,  then  placing 
the  plant  in  deep.    They  were  cultivated 
each  week,  and  hoed  as  often  as  time 
permitted.     They  cannot   be  cultivated 


too  much.  I  planted  the  Globe  aiiu 
Bonny  Best  varieties,  and  they  paiu 
very  well.  These  were  what  Is  called 
second  early  on  the  market.  Next  year 
I  have  planned  to  plant  about  one-half 
an  acre. 

B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y. — ^We  consider  our 
best  crop  was  two  acres  of  potatoes, 
planted  on  sod  ground,  with  no  (w- 
tilizer.  They  had  two  cultivations  tN\  ue 
In  a  row  each  way  and  once  with  the 
hiller,  and  were  sprayed  once  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  They  were  the  late 
variety.  There  was  a  long  period  of 
dry  weather  when  late  potatoes  were 
setting,  and  a  strange,  new  blight  which 
ruined  many  acres  of  early  potatoes  and 
iiJuFBd  late  ones.  We  harvested  ilOO 
bushels,  which  was  a  good  yield  for  the 
season,  and  have  sold  40  bushels  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  twenty-two  miles  dis- 
tant, for  11.75  and  $1.80  per  bushel,  and 
could  sell  the  remainder  there  at  pres- 
ent for  $1.60  per  bushel  If  we  had  time 
to  take  them.  As  everyone  is  rushing 
and  crowding  th^. market  now,  we  feel 
confident  that  the  city  price  will  go 
back  to  the  higher  figure  when  the  dig- 
ging season  is  over.  At  the  car  in  town 
the  local  buyers  offer  the  elaborate  price 
of  $1  per  bushel,  but  so  far  they  don't 
find  many  for  sale  at  that  price,  with 
a  large  city  only  twenty-two  miles  away. 


0.  B.  McG.,  Caldwell,  O.— We  had  a 
field  on  our  farm  that  contained  a  num- 
ber of  stumps  and  boulders,  some  brush, 
briars,  etc.     The   grass   was   not  worth 
much  for  pasture,  as  It  wjts  a  poor  qual- 
ity.    The  field  was  comnoeed  of  a  good, 
rich  soil,  but  not  i#ofitaMe  while  In  this 
condition,  as  there  was  too  much  waste 
land.     I   decided   to   clean   up  the   field 
and  prepare  for  a  crop  of  corn.     I  used 
dynamite    to    remove    the    stumps    and 
boulders  by  using  a  dirt  auger  to  bore 
a  hole  under  each  stump  and  boulder  so 
a  charge  of  40  percent  dynamite  could 
be    placed    under    the    center    of    each. 
The   size  and   condition    of   the   stump 
or  boulder   determined  the   size  of  the 
charge.     I  primed  with  No.  6  blasting 
caps  attached  to  a  piece  of  good  quality 
fuse,  and  tamped  each  charge  with  moist 
dirt.      I     succeeded    in    removing    the 
stumps  and  boulders,  which  were  then 
hauled  from  the  field.     I  cut  the  brush 
and  briars,  which  were  piled  and  burned. 
I   plowed  the  field  early  last  spring, 
and   the  ground   was   frozen  a  number 
of  times  afterwards.     I   used  disk  and 
drag   harrows   to   prepare   the   ground, 
which    was   then   in   fine  condition  for 
planting  the  corn.    I  raised  a  good  crop, 
and   drilled   the   field   In    wheat,  which 
is  now  looking  fine. 

The  work  of  cleaning  up  the  field  was 
very  profitable,  as  I  now  have  the  entire 
use  of  it.  When  stumps,  boulders, 
brush,  briars,  etc.,  occupy  the  land,  dy- 
namite will  do  the  work  with  less  time 
and  expense  than  any  other  method  I 
have  tried  for  clearing  up  the  waste 
land.  I  expect  to  treat  the  other  fields 
on  our  farm  by  the  same  method. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  AshviUe,  N.  Y. — 
Without  question,  my  everlasting  straw- 
bferrleH  have  paid  far  better  for  the 
labor  and  money  invested  than  anything 
else  I  raised  this  year.  As  they  were 
for  home  consumption  only,  I  can't  give 
the  proceeds  in  dollars  and  cents.  In 
the  sprins  ot  1917  I  paid  $1.65  for  100 
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A  Mark  of  Value 

There  are  many  kinds  of  raincoats  at  varying 
prices.  You  cannot  estimate  their  value  by  their 
looks. 

But  you  can  recognize  the  Raynster  Label  and 
avoid  uncertainty.  The  Raynster  Label  identifies 
honest  worth — it  is  the  manufacturer's  assurance 
of  full  value  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  Raynster  Label  is  found  in  a  complete  line 
of  weatherproof  garments — heavy  rubber  surfaced 
work  coats,  smart  cravenetted  cloth  coats,  slip-ons, 
featherweight  silks,  and  warm,  heavy  ulsters. 

•     Many  of  these  coats  look  like  good  overcoats  and 
are  generally  worn  as  overcoats  as  well  as  raincoats. 

Outfit  your  family  vvrith  Raynsters.  There  are 
Raynster  models  for  women,  men,  girls  and  boys. 
You'll  find  a  Raynster  at  just  the  price  you  want 
to  pay. 

Onitsd  States  Rubber  Compargr 

ClotUng  DhrUton,  N»w  York  and  Boston 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

V^ritten  especially  for  thia  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


B«fa  Ue  S.   Pat  Of  I.. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  everything 
—the  digger,  bags,  baskets,  wagon,  etc., 
—at  work  In  the  field,  taking  out  the 
potatoes.  Everybody  and  everything 
seemed  to  have  the  "hurry  up"  spirit 
that  bright  fall  morning.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  thinking  how  far  five  acres  of  pota- 
toes would  go  to  feed  the  company  of 
soldiers  which  had  left  Beedia  a  year 
ago  for  overseas  service,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  see  what  a  big  crop  he  would 
have;  Silas  always  worked  faster  on 
Saturday,  as  he  was  anxious  for  night 
to  rome,  so  he  could  go  over  to  see 
Sue;  Laddie  and  Polly  were  anxious  to 
v'flnd  some  Indian  arrowheads  in  the 
ground  with  the  potatoes;  the  old  horses 
were  anxious  to  see  how  Frank,  the 
new  horse  from  the  city,  would  work, 
and  Frank  was  anxious  to  feel  the  soft, 
warm  soil  on  his  sore  feet.  "When  the 
digger  was  half  way  across  the  field  on 
the  first  trip,  Mr.  Robinson  looked  ba^k 
and  exclaimed:  "My!  Aren't  they  turn- 
ing out  thick?" 

1  never  saw  so  many  potatoes," 
answered  Laddie,  who  had  followed  him 
across  the  field  to  watch  how  the  digger 
brought  the  tubers  to  the  surface. 

•Wait  until  we  get  them  all  In  the 
potato  cellar  before  you  say  that,"  re- 
plied his  father. 

The  potatoes  certainly  were  turning 
out  plentifully,  and  soon  everybody  was 
hard  at  work  picking  them  up.  It  was 
nearly  11  o'clock  before  anything  hap- 
pened to  attract  the  workers'  attention, 
hut  about  that  time  Polly's  voice  called 
niorrily  out:  "I  found  one;  I  found 
one." 

What  did  you  find  to  crow  so  about?" 
asl<('d  Silas,  who  happened  to  be  the  one 
nearest  to  her  at  the  time. 

"An  Indian  arrowhead,"  replied  Polly, 
straightening  up  so  as  to  get  the  kink 
out  of  her  back. 

"Sure  enough.  It  Is  one,"  said  Laddie, 
who  by  this  time  had  scampered  across 
the  field. 

"Ix)ok  how  nice  and  uniform  It  Is, 
and  such  a  pretty  white  color,"  added 
Polly  as  she  passed  It  over  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  was  also  interested  In  the  find. 
"Seems  to  me,"  began  their  father, 
"Polly  Is  a  lucky  girl  to  find  such  a 
perfect  arrowhead.  1  have  found  lots 
In  this  field  at  other  times,  but  never 
one  as  nice  as  this." 

"There  Is  blood  still  on  It,"  commented 
Silas  when  It  came  his  turn  to  examine 
it  "Possibly  it  is  from  a  bear  they 
shot  In  this  valley,  or  maybe  It  was 
another  Indian  they  killed." 

"Aw,  quit  your  stuffing  us,"  said  Lad- 
die. "That  is  Just  a  mud  stain.  You 
•ion't  think  blood  would  stay  there  a 
hundred  years,  do  you?" 

"Lets  all  get  busy  again."  broke  In 
Mr.  Robinson,  "so  we  will  have  a  big 
load  to  take  in  when  we  go  to  dinner. 
•Maybe,  too,  somebody  will  come  across 
another  Indian  relic  of  some  kind." 

As  luck  would  have  It,  though,  noth- 
ing more  was  found  before  dinner  time, 
but  late  In  the  afternoon  Laddie  found 
another  arrowhead,  and  Polly  found 
^hat  appearM  to  be  part  of  an  Indian 
hatchet.  It  was  a  red  or  terra  cotta 
(olor,  had  a  sort  of  round  head,  and  the 
^ther  end  was  shaped  as  though  It  may 
nave  been  pointed   like  an   ax. 

"I  am  going  to  keep  all  these  things 
"l>  in  my  room,"  said  Laddie,  "If  you 
aon't  want  them,  Polly." 

"All  right,"  consented  Polly;  "we  will 
"'art  a  museum  just  like  the  one  the 
^facher  in  the  city  school  took  us  to 
•*^  one  day," 

"Yes,  and  we  will  get  some  birds'  and 
"ornets"  nests  and  different  kinds  of 
•tones."  added  Laddie,  "and  maybe 
■Ottie  day  we  can  add  butterflies  and 
*oths  and  all  kinds  of  bugs,  r  know 
*  man  who  makes  all  his  money  Just 
•"•'iylng  bugs  and  such  things." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Polly  and 
J^dle's  natural  science  collection. 
Wten  after  that  a  speck  of  dirt  in  the 


house  was  attributable  to  a  treasure 
being  taken  upstairs,  but  such  a  little 
thing  as  that  never  provoked  their 
mother.  She  was  only  too  glad  that 
they  had  found  something  new,  and  re- 
joiced with  them  and  very  often  acted 
as  the  curator.  That,  you  know,  is 
what  they  call  the  head  man  in  a 
museum — the  man  who  has  charge  of 
things  and  says  where  each  new  speci- 
men shall  be  placed. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

Hurrah!  It  is  all  over.  You  know 
what  I  mean — we  got  Kaiser  Bill  out 
of  the  notion  that  he  could  make  all  of 
us  do  the  goose  step  just  like  they  do 
In  the  "Fatherland."  The  last  paper  I 
read  said  the  Kaiser  had  gone  to  Hol- 
land, but  it  wasn't  certain  that  the 
Dutch  were  going  to  let  him  stay  long 
In  their  country.  They  only  want  to 
associate  with  decent  people,  and  they 
have  no  time  for  a  man  who  has  mur- 
dered thousands  of  women  and  children 
as  he  has. 

We  in  Philadelphia  celebrated  twice 
that  Germany  had  signed  the  armistice. 
First  time  was  on  the  7th,  when  one 
of  the  newspapers  spread  the  false  re- 
port that  the  agreement  had  been  signed. 
We  had  a  big  time  on  that  Thursday, 
but  It  couldn't  be  compared  to  the  time 
we  had  yesterday — that  is,  the  11th.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  a  New  Year's  cele- 
bration, a  Hallowe'en  festival,  a  peace 
jubilee,  a  monstrous  football  crowd  or 
a  Labor  Day  parade  In  Philadelphia,  you 
want  to  put  them  all  together  and  then 
add  several  thousand  more  people,  sev- 
eral tons  of  confetti,  some  carloads  of 
tin  horns,  some  more  brass  bands,  close 
all  the  stores,  keep  all  the  wagons  and 
automobiles  off  the  main  streets  so  as 
to  make  room  for  the  people,  then  tell 
everybody  they  can  hollo  as  loud  as 
they  want  or  make  any  kind  of  noise 
possible,  and  you  will  get  a  fair  start 
as  to  what  we  had  yesterday.  I  can't 
tell  you  more  about  It,  because  I  guess 
you  celebrated  In  your  town  Just  the 
same  way,  only  maybe  there  wasn't  as 
many  people. 

Now  we  will  have  time  to  sit  down 
and  think  how  it  was  possible  for  one 
country  to  cause  such  world  havoc. 
Since  we  are  Just  boys  and  girls  going 
to  school,  all  of  us  with  more  or  less 
of  an  ambition  to  go  to  college  and  get 
just  as  high  up  in  the  world  as  possible, 
I  wonder  if  we  have  stopped  to  think 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Germany 
could  never  do  that.  No,  Indeed!  A 
certain  part  of  them  who  belonged  to 
the  laboring  class  could  never  go  to 
anything  but  the  trade  schools.  It  was 
always  to  be  their  task  to  do  the  work 
of  the  country.  Those  who  could  climb 
up  the  ladder  of  fame  through  universi- 
ties, to  be  the  thinkers  and  doers  of 
big  things,  belonged  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  if  you  did  not  happen  to  be  born 
Into  them,  your  place  was  Just  where 
you  were. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  one 
of  my  teachers  told  in  school  one  day 
about  a  Scotch  plowman  he  saw  and 
heard  at  work.  He  was  singing,  but  the 
song  had  only  two  words  In  it:  "Keep 
on,  keep  on.  keep  on."  We  on  the  farm 
can  best  appreciate  such  a  song,  because 
nothing    looks    much    smaller    than    a 


walking  plow  In  a  ten-acre  field;  but 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  man  sing- 
ing "Keep  on,  keep  on,"  it  is  not  long 
before  the  whole  field  Is  plowed,  then 
planted  and  ready  for  harvest.  That  is 
just  the  way  with  us  going  to  school. 
One  day,  maybe  one  week  don't  seem  to 
amount  to  much  or  get  us  ahead  very 
fast,  but  If  we  "keep  on,"  it  Is  not  long 
before  we  are  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
then  In  the  highest  grade,  and  finally 
land  in  the  place  we  have  all  the  time 
unconsciously  been  fitting  ourselves  for. 
Let's  all  be  sure  this  year  to  give 
thanks,  when  Thanksgiving  comes,  that 
we  will  still  have  the  chance  to  start 
at  the  bottom  and  climb  up. 

Your  loving 

p.  S. — The  sudden  end  of  the  war 
antomatically  answers  the  fear  that  sev- 
eral of  my  good  nieces  and  nephews 
have  expressed  in  their  letters  about 
me  going  to  war.  It  is  mighty  nice  to 
know  that  you  would  be  missed  if  you 
had  to  go.  I  haven't  answered  all  the 
letters  I  have  received,  they  have  been 
coming  so  fast,  but  I  am  going*  to  try 
to  get  caught  up  pretty  soon,  bo  if  I 
owe  you  a  letter  by  mail,  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Here  is  what  Gertrude  Boswell  (Md.) 
tells  me  about  her  pets:  "We  have  not 
many  pets.  We  have  two  cats.  One  is 
grey  and  has  four  white  feet  and  a 
white  necktie.  He  is  five  years  old.  and 
we  have  never  seen  him  steal  anything 
since  we  had  hlni.  The  other  cat  is 
two  years  old.  He  Is  black,  without  a 
white  spot  on  him.  They  both  like  to 
be  petted,  and  will  follow  us  anywhere 
we  go." 


Nearly  every  letter  I  have  received 
lately  has  something  in  it  about  the 
influenza  which  has  lately  been  travel- 
ing all  over  the  country.  I^ots  of  our 
members  have  been  sit  k,  but  1  have  only 
heard  of  one  who  has  died  from  It. 
Judson  Branch  (New  York)  wrote  to 
mc  the  other  day  saying  his  brother 
Frank  had  died.  We  are  all  sorry  about 
this,  because  both  Judson  and  Frank 
have  contributed  to  this  page  and  were 
good,  active  members. 


Lots  of  us  have  brothers,  cousins  and 
sweethearts  in  the  service  "over  there," 
ns  privates  and  officers,  but  who  can  beat 
Elizabeth  Cronin  (Md.),  who  says  her 
cousin  Is  on  General  Pershing's  staff, 
two  of  her  brothers  already  In  the  war, 
and  two  in  the  last  draft? 

You  will  remember  some  time  ago  I 
asked  if  any  of  you  could  tell  us  some- 
thing about  aeroplanes.  Here  is  what 
Mary  E.  Cameron  (Md.)  says  about 
them : 

"One  day  while  I  was  sitting  in 
father's  office  I  heard  a  noise,  and.  rush- 
l**?:  out,  saw  four  aeroplanes  going  over- 
head. We  knew  they  were  going  to 
land,  so  the  men  got  in  the  truck,  and 
away  we  went.  The  aeroplanef*  looped 
the  loop  and  did  various  stunts.  One 
fellow  came  down,  but  his  machine 
turned  over  and  mashed  it  pretty  badly. 
I  think  his  nose  was  broken,  but  no 
one  else  suffered  any  injury.  The  next 
one  came  down  all  right,  but  the  next 
one  came  on  the  ground  twice  and  went 
up  again,  and  at  last  he  hit  the  fence, 
and  then  he  turned  and  hit  a  telegraph 


pole,  but  only  mashed  the  wings  of  hli 
machine.  The  fourth  did  not  even  land 
In  the  right  place,  but  landed  In  a 
swamp,  breaking  his  machine  pretty 
badly.  Six  really  came,  but  only  four 
landed,  as  the  other  two  went  back  as 
they  saw  the  others'  bad  luck." 

If  any  of  the  P.  I.  O.  members  do  not 
have  a  book  of  riddles,  now  Is  the  time 
to  make  one.  When  each  Issue  of  our 
paper  comes  to  you,  cut  out  the  riddles 
and  answers,  then  before  you  know  It 
you  will  have  a  book  of  good  riddles. 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddlee 
in  the  October  loth  Issue: 

(11.)  One  Is  hard  to  get  up;  the  other 
hard  to  get  down. 
(12.)   A  coffin. 
(13.)   Eyeglasses. 
(14.)   The  word  "noise.- 
(15.)  A  quarter  to  three. 

Molly  Coates,  of  Virginia,  sends  these 
riddles  for  us  to  guess: 

(16.)  When  Is  a  man  like  a  snake? 

(17.)   What  is  always  behind  time? 

(18.)  When  Is  a  hat  not  a  hat? 

(19.)  What  Is  the  sad  ending  of 
sculptors  and  barbers? 

(20.)  What  kind  of  ears  does  an 
engine  have? 

These  were  sent  from  Pennsylvania 
by  Mary  Yetter: 

(21.)   What  has  eyes  and  can  not  see? 

(22.)   What  has  ears  and  can  not  hear? 

(23.)  What  kind  of  a  table  has  no 
legs? 

(24.)  What  can  go  up  the  stovepipe 
down  and  can  not  go  down  the  stovepipe 
up? 

This  next  riddle  comes  from  Mary- 
land, and  was  sent  by  Josephine  Swlkert: 

(25.)  What  is  It  that  has  a  tongue 
and  can't  talk,  eyes  and  can't  see,  yet 
It  has  a  soul  and  goes  everywhere 
you  go? 

The  following  four  riddles  your  Uncle 
George  copied  from  a  farm  paper  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  the  .Middle 
West.  We  are  not  supposed  to  have 
P.  I.  O.  members  there,  so  I  am  going 
to- try  you  guessing  them: 

(26.)  Which  travels  the  faster,  heat 
or  cold? 

(27.)  Why  is  man  sometimes  like 
dough? 

(28.)  What  would  contain  all  the 
snuff  In  the  world? 

( 29. )  Why  Is  a  dog  dressed  warmer  in 
summer  than  in  winter? 

Three  of  our  members,  Mary  E.  Cam- 
eron (Md.).  Ethel  V.  Harlan  (Md.)  and 
Jessie  Muncaster  (Md.),  all  sent  this 
riddle  at  different  times,  so  it  must  be 
considered  a  good  one: 
(30.)   As   1   walked  through  the  garden 

gap. 
Who  should   I  meet  but   Dick  Red-Cap, 
A    stick    in    his    hand,   a   stone   in    his 

throat! 
If  you'll  guess  me  this  riddle,  I'll  give 

you  a  groat. 


MY    BEST    DAY  S    WORK 

■  MMA    MI'NCAHTER,    MARYLAND 

The  best  days  work  I  ever  did  w«ji  when 
I  shoveled  coal  all  the  evi'ning.  After  w« 
bad  unloaded  atntiit  two-thirds  of  the  coal 
and  hfld  shoveled  it  bark  In  the  cellar,  we 
ate  our  supner.  After  supper  we  flnlshed 
our  work  of  getting  the  coal  out  of  the 
wagon.  Believe  me.  I  was  potblark  dirty 
when  I  came  out  of  the  wagon  and  cellar. 
My  brother  John  kept  saying  that  I  waa 
dirty  and  would  bare  to  soak  In  the  tub 
all  Bight  to  soak  the  dirt  off,  but  I  told 
him  I  would  not. 

THE   HARDRHT  DAYS   WORK 
JB88IB   MCNCASTEB,    MARYLANO 

The   hardest    work    I   did   this   summer   wa« 
one  day    when    aft«»r   dinner    I    h^lp^d   mother 
put    up    two    dinhnnns    full    of    tomato    pre- 
aenrea   and    finished   up   some   fox   fcn\>e   Jelljr 
'  I   had   started    the  day    before       U  hen    I    had 
I  flnlshed   tbst    I    went    out    and   with    MartTsret 
I  and    Emma    unloaded    two    tons    of   coal,    put- 
ting It   into   the   cellar   for   this   wlnt*»r       Wa 
worked    bard    to   get    tt    all    unloaded    befor* 
dark.      Margaret    and    Emma    looK#»d    llkp   tb« 
coal    Itself    when    we    had    flnlshed.    but    my 
bands  and  anna   were  all   that   were  dirty. 


PLEDGE. 
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Dear  Uncle  Georpe: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  doe«  not  interfere  with  my  contcience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  aecret  of  P.  1.  O.,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  lister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


Name*) 

(Addreu)  P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


Stat*. 


Ae*  

•Write  or  print  your  name  plainlv  and  don*t  forf^t  to  dot  your  Vt  and  croaa  your  "Pi. 
Addreta  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GEORGE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila..  Pa 
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Tbia  to  tb«  farm  woman't  own  dapartmant — for  tham  and  by  tham.  It  to  davokad  to  tha  dtoauMtaa  of 
kapics  of  averyday  intara«t  to  tha  woman  of  the  farm  familr.  Tha  Practical  Farmar  inTitas — and 
axpacta— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  tha  topics  under  diacuaHoa  but  atoo  to  propoaa 
kopica  for  future  diacuaaiona.  Tha  bast  letter  publiahed  herein  each  iaaua  wtU  ba  awarded  a  pri;<a  al 
ana  dollar,  and  for  each  other  latter  publiahed  we  will  pay  fifty  canta.     Addraaa 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


December  1. — Uncle  Sam  and  Santa  Claua 
must  work  together  this  year.  The  making 
and  giving  of  gifts  must  be  a  help  rather 
than  a  hlnderance  to  war  work.  Under  the 
clrcumstanoes  how  can  we  best  keep  tha 
spirit  of  Christmas  alive  among  our  fam- 
ily, re'atlves  and  friends? 

Decembek  15. — At  this  time  last  year  we 
discussed  candies,  cakes  and  pies  for  the 
Christmas  and  holiday  dinners.  Let's  talk 
this  year  about  the  soup,-  roast  and  vege- 
tables— the  substantial  parts  of  the  Yule- 
tide   meals.      Since  we   want  to  hear  from 


as  many  as  possible,  do  not  write  more 
than  250  words.  You  need  not  write  about 
all   three  things   if  you'  prefer  only   one. 

Januabv  1. — School  lunches  for  the  children. 
What  shall  we  give  them,  and  what  shall 
we  pack  it  ln¥  Do  you  know  of  any  in- 
stance where  a  hot  lunch  has  been  pro- 
vided at  the  school  and  what  the  revults 
were? 

C«t  your  contribution  in  mmrty.    If  it  tlooa  noi 

roach  ua  at  loa»t  IS  day  boforo  the  dato  oi 

i»»uo,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Successful  Pie  Baking 


Mrs.  r.  W.  M.,  Janesville,  N.  Y.— 
In  these  days  of  food  conservation,  pies 
should  be  served  occasionally,  as  a  spe- 
cial treat,  instead  of  daily,  as  so  many. 
American  housewives  have  always  done. 
During  the  fall  I  make  pumpkin  pies 
nearly  every  Saturday,  which  last  till 
the  next  Tuesday.  The  rest  of  the  week 
we  have  fruit  or  puddings  for  dessert. 
My  pumpkin  pie  recipe  is  as  follows: 
1  large  cup  sifted  pumpkin,  1  egg,  2-3 
cup  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna- 
mon and  ginger,  1  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  1  large  cup  of  milk.  Stir  flour,  salt 
and  spices  into  pumpkin;  then  add  eggs 
and  milk.  I  have  modified  this  recipe  to 
use  1  egg  for  two  pies,  and  either  Vj  cup 
of  sugar  or  some  substitute  instead  of 
2-3  cup  of  sugar. 

Pumpkin  pies  need  to  bake  more  than 
an  hour;  not  too  hot  an  oven  at  first, 
but  browned  nicely  toward  the  last.  I 
don't  use  pie  plates  for  Just  our  own 
family,  unless  we  have  had  something 
especially  moist  for  dinner.  Even  in 
times  of  greatest  abundance,  my  family 
have  always  "cleaned  up  their  plates" 
and  not  taken  more  food  than  they 
would  eat.  During  all  my  housekeeping 
1  have  never  wasted  any  good  food,  so 
there  is  no  marked  difference  in  my 
garbage  pall. 

I  have  made  good  crust  by  using  one- 
third  barley  fiour  to  two-thirds  white 
flour.  We  find  the  barley  flour  a  more 
palatable  substitute  in  pie  crust  than  In 
bread  and  cakes.  My  best  substitute  in 
bread  is  rice,  and  In  white  cakes,  the 
rice  flour. 

Miss  A.  E.  D.,  Williamsport,  Md.— 
The  first  secret  in  successful  ple-baklng 
Is  to  have  good  ingredients.  Chop  the 
lard  in  with  a  knife,  as  kneading  or  too 
much  water  will  make  It  tough.  Al- 
ways use  Ice  water,  If  convenient.  If 
stewed  fruit  Is  used,  brush  the  lower 
crust  with  white  of  egg  before  filling, 
and  It  will  prevent  the  crust  from  soak- 
ing. The  next  thing  Is  to  have  the  oven 
heated  right.  Test  It  by  putting  a  little 
flour  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  If  It 
browns  readily,  the  oven  is  in  a  proper 
condition;  if  it  turns  black,  It  is  too  hot, 
and  if  it  colors  slightly,  it  isn't  hot 
enr»ugh.  Cornmeal.  used  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  flour, 
makes  a  lighter  and  more  digestible 
pastry  than  all  wheat  flour.  Barley 
flour   makes  a  good  pastry,  also.  ■ 

My  favorite  pie  is  bananna,  made  as 
follows:  Bake  a  crust;  let  It  cool.  Slice 
2  bananas  into  the  crust.  Boil  1  cupful 
of  milk,  Va  cupful  of  sugar,  yolks  of  2 
eggs  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch 
until  thick.  Let  it  cool,  and  then  pour 
over  the  bananas.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eggs,  and  spread  over  the  top.  Put  In  a 
quick  oven  to  brown,  but  do  not  let  pie 
get  hot  through. 

I  prefer  granite  or  aluminum  pie 
plates. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  P.,  Zion  Hill,  Pa.— The 
secret  of  successful  pie-making  Is  In 
handling  the  crust  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  rolling  out  very  lightly.  I 
have  made  delicious  pi^  of  many  kinds 
ever  since  "Hooverizing."  and  would  not 
have  pie  crust  again  made  of  all  wheat, 
unless  I  couldn't  possibly  get  any  sub- 
Btitute  flour.  I  use  Just  one-third  of 
rice  flour  or  barley  flour  or  both  kinds 
mixed,  with  l>alance  wheat  flour;  to  2 
cupfuls  of  whatever  kind  I  use,  2-3  cup* 
ful  of  shortening  and  1  teaspoonful 
Royal  baking  powder,  and  always  bake 
plee  on  agate,  aluminum  or  granite 
plates,   nfver  on  tin. 

Our  favorite  pie  is  chocolate  cream 
pie.  But  instead  of  being  as  extravar 
cant  as  the  name  indicates.   It  is  the 


flour,  V6  cupful  oatmeal  flour  and  ^ 
cupful  barley  flour,  with  V6  cupful  lard 
or  lard  substitute,  salt,  and  enough 
water  to  hold  together.  Ck)rn  flour  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  oat  flour. 

One  of  my  favorite  pies  Is  pumpkin 
pie,  which  has  been  pronounced  "Just 
right."  As  eggs  are  high  now,  the 
pumpkin  is  cooked  down  good  and  dry 
and  pies  made  without  eggs.  For  two 
large  pies  I  use  3  cupfuls  pumpkin,  3  to 
4  cupfuls  rich  milk  (less  than  with 
eggs),  1  tal$lespoonful  flour,  1  tea> 
spoonful  each  salt,  cinnamon  and  ginger, 
a  little  nutmeg  and  1  cup  sugar  or  part 
syrup  or  other  sweetening — Just  1  cup 
of  the  sweetening  for  two  pies,  as  the 
milk  and  pumpkin  are  both  sweet. 

For  "tins"  I  prefer  enamel  or  agate, 
and  rather  deep. 


most  economical  possible,  as  It  requires 
neither  milk  nor  eggs,  and  is  really  a 
custard  both  in  appearance  and  taste. 
No  one  has  ever  eaten  it  at  our  table 
who  did  not  ask  for  the  recipe.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  made,  and  I  always 
have  on  hand  some  of  the  crusts  on 
pie  plates,  ready  baked,  and  make  the 
filling  when  I  am  cooking,  according  to 
this  recipe:  2  tablespoonfuls  cocoa,  2 
tablespoonfuls  cornstarch,  2-3  cupful 
sugar,  2  cupfuls  water,  butter  (not  sub- 
stitute) size  of  hickorynut.  Boll  to- 
gether, stirring  constantly,  till  thick; 
cool,  and  add  1  teaspoonful  vanilla. 
Pour  on  baked  crust,  and  serve  very  cold. 
This  recipe  makes  a  pie  two  Inches 
thick  on  medium-sized  plate. 


Mrs.  I.  E.  C,  Acme,  Pa. — I  have  no 
Important     secrets     of     successful     pie- 
baking,    but    have    been    able   to    make 
excellent  pie  crust  with  rolled  oats  flour, 
using  It  with  equal  parts  of  wheat  flour. 
My  favorite  pie  Is  lemon  cream,  made 
this   way:     Bring   to   a   boll   3   gills   of 
milk;    stir   2   tablespoonfuls   cornstarch 
Into  another  gill  of  milk,  and  stir  into 
the  boiling  milk;   yolk  of  1  egg  stirred 
into  1/^  cupful  sugar,  and  stir  Into  the 
boiling  cornstarch,  being  careful  not  to 
boll  too  long.    Take  from  Are  and  partly 
cool  before  putting  in  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,    2    tablespoonfuls    of    shredded 
cocoanut  and  grated  rind  and  Juice  of 
1  small  lemon.     Pour  the  mixture  Into 
a  baked  crust,  cover  with  meringue,  and 
brown  in  oven.    For  the  pie  crust  I  use 
2-3  cupful  wheat  flour,  2-3  cupful  rolled 
oats  flour,  1^  teaspoonful  salt,  1-3  cupful 
shortening,  cold  water  enough  to  make 
a  rather  soft  dough.     Handle  as  little 
as   possible.     This   is    enough    for   two 
crusts.     I   use  medium-sized  aluminum 
pie  pans,  always  leaving  pies  in  when 
baked.     They  do   not  get  soggy  as  in 
other  pie  pans. 


Mrs.  B.  W.  A.,  Clymer,  N.  Y.— The 
secrets    of    successful    pie-making    are, 
flrst   of  all   a   little  experience   plus   a 
good  recipe.     When  I  became  a  home- 
maker   I    had    little   appetite  for   pies, 
having  lost   It   in   boarding-houses.     As 
my  husband  was  very  fond  of  pastry,  I 
made  it  a  business  to  bet;ome  a  good 
pie-maker.    I  detested  a  tough  or  soggy 
crust,   so  my  first  failing  was  making 
pies  too  rich.     I   soon   discovered  that 
different   flours   called   for  a  little  dif- 
ference   in   the   amount   of   shortening 
used.    With  lard  for  shortening,  it  takes 
less;     with    substitutes,    more.      With 
pastry  flour,  use  less  shortening;   with 
bread    fiour   it   requires   more.     Pastry 
is  very  often  spoiled  by  using  too  much 
M'ater  in  the  mixing.     Recipes  do  not 
state  the  amount  of  water,  and  many 
cooks  are  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
keep  experimenting  till  they  get  It  right, 
and  so  go  on  making  something  called 
by  the  name  of  crust,  that  isn't  worthy 
of  the  name.     Any  reliable  cook  book 
has  good  recipes  which  can  be  followed 
closely     at    first,     and     then     perhaps 
changed    somewhat.     For   an   ordinary 
pie  tin  I  use  2  cupfuls  of  flour.     If  the 
pie  is   to   be   used   at  once,   I    roll   the 
crust  thin;  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  a  day 
or  so,   I   roll   It  thicker.     I   have  used 
substitutes  with  excellent  results. 

Not  long  ago  I  entertained  a  guest 
who  considered  himself  an  authority  on 
pies.  Never  having  dined  with  me  be- 
fore, I  determined  to  make  a  pie  he 
would  long  remember.  I  never  saw 
such  a  pie  before,  but  got  my  Idea  from 
an  Ice  cream  recipe.  I  made  a  dressing 
as  for  cream  pie,  then  placed  this  in 
crust  and  left  till  cold.  Then  I  put  in  a 
variety  of  fruits  I  had  collected  from 
having  so  many  work-folks.  There  was 
a  little  raspberry  Jam,  cherries,  berries, 
sweetened  oranges,  bananas,  etc..  Just 
the  fruit  without  the  Juice.  I  had  saved 
a  half  cupful  of  cream  for  the  occasion. 
This  I  seasoned  with  vanilla,  whipped 
and  placed  over  fllling.    There  was  much 

wonderment  as  to  what  kind  of  a  pie 
it  was,  and  all  pronounced  it  delicious. 


about  1  cup  of  lard,  which  I  mix  with 
my  hands,  then  add  water  enough  to 
make  it  nice  and  flaky.  I  bake  the  crust 
before  I  put  in  the  squash.  The  leToon 
in  pumpkin  pies  gives  it  an  orange 
flavor  which  we  like  just  as  well. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.^ 
I  rather  enjoy  making  pies,  though  i 
used  to  hate  It.  We  use  oat  Hour, 
mainly,  and  for  the  last  batch  of  pump- 
kin pies  I  used  the  wheat  only  for  roll- 
ing out.  This  is  a  decided  economy  of 
shortening,  much  less  being  required 
than  with  wheat  flour.  Pie  crust  should 
be  mixed  quickly  and  kept  as  cold  as 
possible.  Some  cooks  claim  that  free^ 
ing  it  makes  it  more  flaky.  For  me  a 
good  custard  pie  has  no  superior.  We 
take  3  eggs,  3  cupfuls  rich  milk,  %  cup- 
ful sugar;  beat  eggs  till  light,  add  sugar 
and  milk,  pour  carefully  into  crust, 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg,  and  bake  till 
custard  sets,  being  careful  that  the  top 
browns  at  the  same  time.  We  always 
use  an  extra  deep  tin  for  custard  pies-i 
but  we  don't  make  any  in  these  days. 

One  excellent  cook  told  me  recently 
that  her  pie  crust  rule  is  to  "mix  in 
shortening  till  the  flour  will  stick  to- 
gether, and  add  cold  water  till  It  will 
roll  out."  This  is  about  the  way  I  make 
oatflake  crust. 

Most  of  my  "pie  plates"  are  of  tin, 
though  we  greatly  prefer  the  aluminum. 
Many  particularly  like  enameled  ware, 
but  we  do  not— it  is  too  likely  to  "flake" 
off  Into  the  food.  In  every  way  the 
aluminum  is  far  superior  to  anything 
else  we  hare-uised — even  at  the  price, 
I  should  buy  it  If  I  were  buying  new 
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Miss  O.  E.  B.,  Midway,  Pa.— To  my 
mind  the  secret  of  successful  ple-baklng 
is  not  in  following  any  "tried  and 
tested"  recipe,  but  rather,  like  many 
other  things  that  we  learn  to  do  so  well, 
I  think  we  could  apply  that  old,  far 
miliar  saying  of  "Practice  makes  per- 
fect." I  have  found,  however,  that  a 
little  baking  powder  added  to  the  flour 
goes  a  great  ways  towards  saving  lard — 
and  lard  is  something  that  we  need  to 
conserve  these  days,  when  people  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  cities  pay  38  cents 
a  pound  for  it,  and  then  two  pounds 
will  not  equal  one  pound  of  home-made 
lard. 

I  prefer  the  aluminum  pie  pan.  with 
the  knife  attached. 

My  favorite  pie  is  butterscotch  pie, 
made  as  follows:  1  egg  (save  white  for 
meringue),  1  cupful  brown  sugar,  1  tin 
of  boiling  water,  piece  of  butter  size  of 
a  hickorynut,  2  tablespoonfuls  flour  (not 
cornstarch )  mixed  In  a  little  cold  water, 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Boll  on  top  of 
stove  until  It  thickens;  then  pour  into 
a  cruet  that  has  been  previously  baked. 
Beat  white  of  egg  to  a  stiff  froth, 
sweeten  with  a  little  sugar,  and  spread 
on  top  of  pie.  Place  In  oven  to  brown. 
This  pie  is  delicious,  and  one  that  every- 
body should  try  In  these  days  when  we 
try  to  make  the  best  and  still  save 
the  eggs. 


Mrs.  r:  A.,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.— The 
summer  squash  and  pumpkin  pies  are 
our  favorites.  The  third  week  in  July 
our  squash  are  large  enough  for  pies. 

1  wash,  pare  and  boil  the  squash  until 
tender,  and  drain  all  the  water  oft  by 
squeezing  through  a  clean  cloth.  I  use 
a  potato-masher  with  an  iron  handle  to 
mash  all  the  lumps,  then  put  into  a 
crock,  add  sugar  to  taste,  a  little  salt. 

2  egg  yolks,  sweet  milk  (2  teaspoonfuls 
flour  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  milk 
added  will  make  nice,  firm  pies)  and 
lemon  extract  to  taste;  beat  whites  of 
eggs,  add  1  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
sugar  spread  over  the  top,  and  slightly 
brown  in  oven. 

I  sometimes  put  this  in  galvanized  pie 
pans  without  the  crust.  They  are  called 
war  pies,  but  they  will  not  leave  the 
pans,  so  if  I  want  them  for  company 
I  use  pie  crust  made  of  wheat  and  corn 
flour,  about  one-third  of  the  latter,  and 
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B«   ready   for  the   long  cold   winter 
Haye  a  comfortable,  healthful,  convenient  and  lanttary 

•  '- room  or  closet 


toilet  right  in  the 


Mrs.  E.  D.  O.,  Bipley,  K.  Y.^Some 
of  the  secrets  in  successful  pie  crust 
making  are  enough  shortening  and  a 
small  amount  of  wetting — Just  enough 
to  hold  the  materials  together.  Pastry 
flour  is  preferred,  but  we  are  thankful 
for  Just  /four  now.  My  best  pie  crust 
from  substttutee  It.  this  proportion 
being  for  one  large  ptet    h<t  cupful  wheat 
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What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"For  the  benefit  of  farm  women  who ' 
mold  butter  to  sell,  tvhen  the  mold  is 
iiulined  to  stick,  take  a  little  salt  and 
ml)  in  mold  where  it  seems  to  stick. 
I  mold  from  six  to  ten  pounds  at  one 
time,  and  find  using  salt  is  a  great 
saving  of  time,"  this  is  what  Mrs. 
J.  A.  v.,  Tenn.,  tells  us. 


Infest  the  pantry  shelves  and  cupboards. 
Get  5  cents'  worth  of  tartar  emetic  at 
the  drug  store.  Put  it  In  shallow  dishes, 
like  butter  plates,  and  melt  with  a  little 
sweetened  water.  1  tried  this  six 
months  ago,  and  they  haven't  come 
back.  To  prevent  mold  around  the  fruit 
cans  and  jelly  cupboards,  sprinkle  dry 
sulphur  (flour  of  sulphur)  on  the 
shelves  around  and  among  the  cans." 


The  following  way  to  make  sweet 
pctato  pone  is  suggested  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  J., 
l^a.:  "Grate  I'i;  pints  of  raw  sweet  po- 
tato, add  2  cups  sugar,  %  cup  molasses, 
1  cup  butter,  1  scant  cup  sweet  milk 
and  4  eggs.  Flavor  with  nutmeg,  and 
bake  slowly  one  hour  in  a  covered  dish. 
When  cold,  turn  out,  cut  in  slices,  and 
serve  with  sweet  milk  or  clabber  with 
a  dusting  of  nutmeg  grated  over  it. 
This  is  a  dish  I  learned  to  make  from 
an  old  black  mammy.  I  think  the 
recipe  is  well  worthy  of  preservation." 


"I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  the 
women  of  the  Exchange  two  simple,  ef- 
fective remedies,"  says  Mrs.  F.  W.  M.. 
N.  Y.,  "for  theablack  ants  which  often 


To  make  black  mammy's  hoeoakes. 
Mrs.  O.  J.  says  to  select  ears  of  green 
but  not  dry  corn,  grate  from  the  cob, 
mix  to  a  stiff  batter  with  cold  water, 
salt  to  taste,  and  bake  brown  on  a  well- 
greased  griddle.  They  are  excellent 
with  butter  and  milk  or  served  with  flsh. 

In  reply  to  our  recent  question  as  to 
what  kind  of  artificial  light  was  preferred 
for  reading,  the  majority  of  our,  con- 
tributors expressed  a  preference  for 
kerosene.  Miss  I.  E.  B.,  New  York,  now- 
ever,  says:  "Our  entire  family  prefer 
acetylene  gas,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Ken- 
tucky, says:  "We  prefer  electric  light 
for  reading.  Mrs.  M.  B.,  New  York, 
likes  "a  metal,  nickel-plated,  round- 
burner  lamp  with  a  tall  chimney  and 
porcelain  shade,  while  Mrs.  C.  R.,  New 
Jersey,    prefers   a   tall    kerosene   lamp. 


fitted  with  a  burner  using  an  inch-and- 
ahalf  wick.  A  number  of  others  prefer 
round-burner  lamps  with  lentral  draft, 
and  so  It  goes,  each  to  their  fancy. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  a  little  care 
is  necessary  for  the  best  light,  and  the 
poorest  may  be  Improved  with  care. 

Miss  I.  E.  B..  New  York,  would  like 
to  know  how  to  make  and  use  some 
home-made  dyes. 

Since  butchering  time  is  approaching. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  R..  Del.,  would  like  to  know 
of  a  good  way  to  keep  hams. 


"Apple  butter  makes  delicious  filling 
for  sandwiches,  cakes,  tarts  or  pies." 
says  Mrs.  L.  C.  H.,  New  ¥ork.  "Com- 
bined with  cottage  cheese,  to  my  taste, 
nectar  could  not  equal  it.  Apple  butter 
toast,  a  quick  and  delicious  dessert,  is 
made  of  hot  buttered  toast,  a  spreading 
of  apple  butter  and  a  spoonful  of 
M'hipped  cream  or  meringue  or  a  little 
plain  cream  to  add  to  the  effect,  or  the 
boughten  marshmallow  filling  can  be 
used  to  advantage." 


Many  of  the  larger  hoteln  of  the  country 
are  iiitiDg  uo  cane  sugar  In  itaatri^a  and 
deiiK<>rta. 


That  Old  Reed  Rocker 

You   know  how   soiled   and   shabby   it 

j  looks.     Why  not  treat  it  to  a  nice  coat 

lot  paint?    Perhaps  you  want  it  an  ivory 

to  go  with  that  bird's-eye  maple  dresser, 

I  or  apple  gret'U  to  make  a  bright  spot  in 

i  your  l)edroom,  or  black  so  you  can  use 

some  lovely   vivid  cretonne  on  the  seat 

cushion. 

First  ilean  it  thoroughly  with  warm 
water  and  soap  and  let  it  dry  over  a 
day.  Get  just  ordinary  house  paint 
and  thin  with  turtH?ntino  until  the  paint 
can  l)e  well  worked  in  between  the  reeds. 
Paint  back  and  front,  top  and  bottom, 
tin  it  is  all  covered.  Don't  let  the  paint 
gather  in  drops;  work  it  all  in  smoothly. 
Two  coats  may  be  enough;  you  might 
need  three. 

Broken  places  in  the  chair  can  be 
mended  before  painting,  if  you  have  on 
hand  some  pieces  of  ba.sketry  reed,  or 
willow,  if  the  chair  is  of  that  material. 
Perhaps  it  will  need  some  glue  in  the 
joints  also. 

And  when  it  Is  all  done,  I  know  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  worth  the 
effort.  Try  it  and  see.— Nellie  M.  Kill- 
gore,  Ck>lorado  Agricultural  College. 
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»01G — Ludle«'  BhIrtwnlRt.  Tut  In  nlzea 
«l.  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  meafture. 
The  collar  ia  knotted  at  the  front  to  form 
the  tie,  and  It  is  edged  all  around  with  a 
gathered  frUI. 

i»04l. — Ladies'  and  misHes'  coat.  Cur  In 
^Izes  16  and  18  years,  and  36,  38,  40  and  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  upper  part  of  the 
'oat  Is  fitted  by  darts  nt  the  shoulders. 

t>Ol4. — Ladifs'  Hurplhe  waist.  Cot. In  sizes 
''W.  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  collar  and  revers  are  cut  In  one. 

»»04e. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  slzea  2.  4  mri 
*>  jpars.  The  blonw  hanK"  ftralRht  from  the 
••hoiiiders  ;  the  straight  tronsera  are  separate. 

«M»io Ladles'    one-piece    apron.      Cut    In 

"lies  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Th«  apron  Is  of  plaid  iflnRham,  and  is  belted 
^ind  pocketed  with  chambray  of  the  same 
"^"lof. 


9021.— QirIa'  iongwaisted  dress.  Cut  In 
slzea  4.  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  Is 
double  breasted,  and  closes  at  the  left  side, 
where   It   Is   buttoned   to   the   hem. 

9022. — I^jidles'  two-^ored  K»thered  skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  24,  26,  28,  W  and  32  Inches 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  1»  gathered  all 
around    at    the    slightly    raised    waistline. 

•044. — Girls'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
4.  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  Is  to  be 
slipped   on   over  the    head. 

9086 I.4idles'  and  misses'  two-piece  skirt. 

'^it  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  20.  28. 
30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  panel 
sections  may  be  placed  at  the  front  and  back 
or  at  the  sides. 

90ao Ladles'  dreos.     Cut   In  sizes  36.  38. 

10.  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
fronts  of  the  waist  are  cut  In  surplice  effect, 
and  the  skirt  In  a  two-piece  model. 


1MKH>.— Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  slues 
36.  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  is  gathered  in  position  by  a  tape 
stitched  at  the  back. 

0O43. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dreas.  I'ut  in 
sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  36,  3S,  4i»  hihI  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  sei»ariit>-  ovi-r- 
liluuse  Is  slipped  over  a  foundation  which 
consists  of  a  two-piece  skirt  Joined  to  an 
underwaist. 

mia.l.- -Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  30.  38. 
40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  smart 
vest  in  plastron  effect  and  an  unuxiral  draped 
collar  brings  distinction  to  this  <harming 
waist. 

fM»ll f;irls'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  6.  8.  10. 

12  and  14  years.  The  overblouse  slips  on 
over  the  h'»ad.  an<l  the  ends  an»  extended 
under   each   arm   to   form   a  sash. 

fmiR Child's    one-piece    t).>x  plaited    dress. 

Cut  in  sizes  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  The  dress 
has  a  square  yoke  at  front  and  bark,  and  the 
fastening  is  to  be  found  on  the  left  shoulder. 


OOltM.^ — Ladies'  one-|iie<-e  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  .'{O.  4o  and  44  Inches  buHt  measure.  The 
apron  Is  rut  all  In  one  piece,  aud  the  sirapa 
at  the  ba<k  close  the  attron  by  crossing  and 
ttutroning  on  e)i<  h  shoulder. 

}Mi.'l!>.  I.aoit^'  Hiid  niisH««s'  two-piece  skirt, 
(^it  in  sizes  ]('>  and  18  years,  and  '26.  28.  .30. 
32.  .'14  and  .'!•»  Inches  waist  measure.  The 
skirt  Is  gathered  at  the  sliglitlr  raised  waist- 
line  at  the  bark  and  to  the  lower  edges  of 
the   yokes  at    the  sides. 

tM(2(l.  rhlldren's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4.  6. 
8  and  lo  years.  The  upper  part  of  the  dreaa 
Is  of  plain  material,  and  it  fastens  at  the 
back. 

fM»ai.-  Ladies'  and  misses'  two  piece  skirt. 
Cut  in  sixes  Hi  and  IN  years,  and  26.  2N.  .30, 
and  .■<2  inches  waist  measure  The  simulated 
tucks  are  merely  applied  trimming  folds  aet 
very  close  togfther. 

Wt'I**.-  Ladies  one-nieee  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  36.  38.  4o.  42  ann  4  4  Inches  bust  meaa- 
ure.  The  dress  is  gathered  at  the  shoulders, 
and  the  long  sleeves  are  set  in  without  fulness. 
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The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


By  IRVING  BACHELLE& 

Copyricbt,  1917,  Irvtos  BAObellar 


CHAPTER  XIX— Continued 
Well,  I  reached  Washington  very  sore, 
but  otherwise  In  good  form,  soon  after 
daybreak,  I  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment when  I  put  my  horse  in  the  stable 
and  rang  the  bell  at  our  door.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  crossing  the  divide 
between  big  and  little  things.  A  lew 
steps  more  and  I  should  be  looking  down 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  future.  Yet, 
now  that  1  was  there,  I  began  to  lose 
confidenca 

The  butler  opened  the  door. 
Yes,  the  senator  was  up  and  had  just 
returned  from  a  walk  and  was  in  his 
study.     I  found  him  there. 

"Well,  Bart,  how  does  this  happen?" 
he  asked. 

"It's  important  business,"  I  said,  as  I 
presented  the  letter. 

Something  in  his  look  and  manner  as 
he  calmly  adjusted  his  glasses  and  read 
the  letter  of  Judge  Fine  brought  the 
blood  to  my  face.  It  seemed  to  puncture 
my  balloon,  so  to  speak,  and  I  was  fall- 
ing toward  the  earth  and  so  swiftly  my 
head  swam.  He  laid  the  letter  on  his 
desk  and,  without  looking  up,  and  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  asking  for  the 
change  of  a  dollar,  queried: 

•'Well,  Bart,  what  do  you  think  we 
had  better  do  about  it?" 

"I — I  was  hoping — you — you  would 
take  it,"   T   stammered. 

"That's  because  the  excitement  of  the 
convention  is  on  you,"  he  answered. 
"Let  us  look  at  the  compass.  They  have 
refused  to  nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren  be- 
cause he  Is  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  On  that  subject  the  will  of  the 
convention  is  now  clear.  It  is  possible 
that  they  would  nominate  me.  We  don't 
know  about  that;  we  never  shall  know. 
If  they  did,  and  I  accepted,  what  would 
be  expected  of  me  is  also  clear.  They 
would  expect  me  to  abandon  my  prin- 
ciples and  that  course  of  conduct  which 
I  conceived  to  be  best  for  the  country. 
Therefore  I  should  have  to  accept  it 
under  false  pretenses  and  take  their 
yoke  upon  me.  Would  you  think  the 
needle  pointed  that  way?" 
"No,"  I  answered. 

Immediately  he  turned  to  his  desk  and 
wrote  the  telegram  which  fixed  his  place 
in  history.     It  said  no. 

Into  the  lives  of  few  men  haa  such  a 
moment  fallen.    I  am  sure  the  Lord  God 
must  have  thought  it  worth  a  thousand 
years  of  the  world's  toil.     It  was  that 
moment   in   the   life   of   a   great   leader 
when  Satan  shows  him  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  and  their  glory.     I  looked  at 
him  with  a  feeling  of  awe.     What  sub- 
lime calmness  and  serenity  was  in  his 
face!     As  if  it  were  a  mere  detail  in  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  without  a  moment's 
faltering,  he  had  declined  a  crown,  for 
he  would  surely  hare  been  nominated 
and  elected.     He  rose  and  stood  looking 
out    of    the    open    window.      Always    I 
think  of  him  standing  there  with  the 
morning  sunlight  falling  upon  his  face 
and    shoulders.     He   had   observed    my 
emotion,  and  I  think  it  had  touched  him 
a  little.     There  was  a  moment  of  si- 
lence.    A  curious  Illusion  came  to  me 
then,   for  It   seemed  as  If   I   heard  the 
sound     of     distant     music.       Looking 
thoughtfully    out    of    the    window,    he 
asked ' 

"Bart,  do  you  know  when  our  flmt 
fathers  turned  out  of  the  trail  of  the 
beast  and  found  the  long  road  of  hu- 
manity? I  think  It  was  when  they  dl«- 
corered  the  compass  in  their  hearts." 

So  now  at  last  we  have  come  to  that 
high  and  lonely  place,  where  we  may 
look  back  upon  the  toilsome,  adventur- 
ous way  we  have  traveled  with  the  aid 
of  the  candle  and  the  compass.  Now  let 
us  stop  a  moment  to  rest  and  to  think. 
How  sweet  the  air  is  here!  The  night 
is  falling.  I  see  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
Just  below  me  Is  the  valley  of  Eternal 
Sllenceu  You  will  undeintand  my  haste 
now.  I  hare  sought  only  to  do  Justice 
to  my  friend  and  to  give  my  country  a 
name,  long  neglected,  but  equal  In  glory 
to  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Come,  let  us  take  one  last  look  to- 
gether down  the  road  we  hare  traveled, 
now  dim  In  the  evening  shadows.  Scat- 
tered along  it  are  the  little  houses  of 
the  poor  of  which  I  have  written.  See 
the  lights  In  the  windows — the  lights 
that  are  shining  Into  the  souls  of  the 
young — the  eager,  open,  expectant,  wel- 
coming souls  of  the  young!  And  the 
light  carries  many  things,  but  best  of  all 


a  respect  for  the  old.  unchanging  way 
of  the  compass.  After  all,  that  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  whole  matter — 
believe  me. 

My  life  has  lengthened  into  these  days 
when  most  of  our  tasks  are  accomplished 
by  machinery.  We  try  to  make  men  by 
the  thousand,  in  vast  educational  mar 
chines,  and  no  longer  by  the  one  as  of 
old.  It  was  the  loving,  forgiving,  for- 
bearing, •patient,  ceaseless  toll  of  mother 
and  father  on  the  tender  soul  of  child- 
hood which  quickened  that  inextinguish- 
able sense  of  responBibility  to  God  and 
man  in  theee  people  whom  I  now  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  my  countrymep. 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  ancient  plan 
of  kingcraft,  for  self-protection,  coming 
back  into  the  world.  It  demands  that 
the  will  and  conscience  of  every  indi- 
vidual shall  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  some  conceited  prince,  backed  by  an 
army.  It  can  not  fail,  I  foresee,  to  ac- 
complish such  devastation  in  the  human 
spirit  as  shall  Imperil  the  dearest  pos^ 
session  of  man. 

If  one  is  to  follow  the  compass  he  can 
have  but  one  king — his  God. 


I  am  near  the  end.  I  rode  back  to 
Baltimore  that  forenoon.  They  had 
nominated  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  for 
president  and  Silas  Wright  for  vice- 
president,  the  latter  by  acclamation.  I 
knew  that  Wright  would  decline  the 
honor,  as  he  did. 

1  hurried  northward  to  keep  my  ap- 
pointment with  Sally.     The  boats  were 
slowed  by  fog.     At  Albany  I  was  a  day 
behind  my  schedule.    1  should  have  only 
an  hour's  leeway   if  the  boats   on   the 
upper  lakes  and  the  stage  from  Platts- 
burg  were  on   time.     I   feared  to  trust 
them.    So  I  caught  the  weet-bound  train 
and    reached    Utica    t^iree    hours    late. 
There   I   bought  a  good   horse  and   his 
saddle  and  bridle  and   hurried   up  the 
north  road.    When  he  was  near  spent  I 
traded  him  for  a  well-knit  Morgan  mare 
up  in  the  little  village  of  Sandy  Creek. 
Oh,  I  knew  a  good  horse  as  well  as  the 
next  man,  and  a  better  one  than  she  I 
never  owned — never.    I  was  back  in  my 
saddle  at  6  in  the  afternoon,  and  stopped 
for  feed   and   an   hour's   rest  at   9   and 
rode  on  through  the  night.     I  reached 
the  hamlet  of  Richville  soon  after  day- 
break  and   put  out   for  a   rest   of  two 
hours.     I  could  take  it  easy  then.     At 
7  o'clock  the  mare  and  I  started  again, 
well  fed  and  eager  to  go  on. 

It  was  a  summer  morning  that  shortens 
the  road — even  that  of  the  young  lover. 
Its  air  was  sweet  with  the  breath  of 
the  meadows.  The  daisies  and  the 
clover  and  the  cornflowers  and  the  wild 
roses  seemed  To  be  waving  a  welcome 
to  me,  and  the  thorn  trees — shapely 
ornament  of  my  native  hills — ^were  In 
blossom.  A  cloud  of  pigeons  swept 
across  the  blue  deep  above  my  head. 
The  great  choir  of  the  fields  sang  to 
me — bobolinks,  song  sparrows,  meadow- 
larks,  bluebirds,  warblers,  wrens,  and 
far  away  in  the  edge  of  a  spruce  thicket 
I  heard  the  fiute  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow.  When,  years  later,  I  heard  the 
wedding  march  In  Lohengrin,  I  knew 
where  Wagner  had  got  his  theme. 

I  bathed  at  a  brook  in  the  woods  and 
put  on  a  clean  silk  shirt  and  tie  out  of 
my  saddlebags.  I  rode  slowly  then  to 
the  edge  of  the  village  of  Canton  and 
turned  at  the  bridge  and  took  the  river 
road,  although  I  had  time  to  spare.  How 
my  heart  was  beating  as  I  neared  the 
familiar  scene!  The  river  slowed  Its 
pace  there,  like  a  dlRcernlng  traveler,  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  Its  shores.  Smooth 
and  silent  was  the  water,  and  In  It  were 
the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  feathery 
shadow-spires  of  cedar  and  tamarack 
and  the  reflected  blossoms  of  Iris  and 
OMadow  rue.    It  was  a  lovely  scene. 

There  was  the  pine,  but  where  was 
my  lady?  I  dismounted  and  tied  my 
mare  and  looked  at  my  watch.  It  lacked 
20  minutes  of  11.  She  would  come — I 
had  no  doubt  of  It.  I  washed  my  hands 
and  face  and  neck  In  the  cool  water. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  sing- 
ing: Barney.  Leave  the  Oirlt  Alone.  I 
turned  and  saw — your  mother,  my  son.* 
She  was  in  the  stem  of  a  birch  canoe, 
all  dressed  In  white,  with  roses  In  her 
hair.  I  raised  my  hat.  and  she  threw  a 
kiss  at  me.     Old  Kate  sat  In  the  bow. 


waving  her  handkerchief.  They  stopped, 
and  Sally  asked,  in  a  tone  of  playful 
seriousness: 

"Young    man,    why    have    you    come 
here?" 
"To  get  you,"  I  answered. 
"What  do  you  want  of  me?"    She  was 
looking  at  her  face  In  the  water. 

"I  want  to  marry  you,"  I  answered 
bravely. 

"Then  you  may  help  me  ashore,  If  you 
please,  I  am  In  my  best  white  slippers, 
and  you  are  to  be  very  careful." 

Beautiful!  She  was  the  spirit  of  the 
flelds  of  June  then  and  always. 

I  helped  her  ashore  and  held  her  in 
my  arms,  and,  you  know,  the  lips  have 
a  way  of  speaking  then  in  the  old,  con- 
vincing, final  argument  of  leva  They 
left  no  doubt  in  our  hearts,  my  son. 

"When  do  you  wish  to  marry  me?" 
she  whispered. 

"As  soon  as  possible,  but  my  pay  Is 
only  $60  a  month  now. 

"We  shall  make  it  do,"  she  answered. 
"My  mother  and  father  and  your  aunt 
and  uncle  and  the  Hackets  and  the  min- 
ister and  a  numiber  of  our  friends  are 
coming  in  a  fleet  of  boats." 

"We  are  prepared  either  for  a  picnic 
or  a  wedding,"  was  the  whisper  of  Kate. 
"Let's  make  it  both,"  I  proposed  to 
Sally. 

"Surely  there  couldn't  be  a  better 
place  than  here  under  the  big  pine — it's 
so  smooth  and  soft  and  shady,"  said  she. 
"Nor  could  there  be  a  better  day  or 
better  company,"  I  urged,  for  I  was  not 
sure  that  she  would  agree. 

The  boats  came  along.     Sally  and  I 
waved  a  welcome  from  the  bank,  and 
she  merrily  proclaimed: 
"It's  to  be  a  wedding." 
Then  a  cheer  from  the  boats,  in  which 
I  Joined. 

I  shall  never  forget  how,  when  the 
company  had  landed  and  the  greetings 
were  over.  Uncle  Peabody  approached 
your  mdther  and  said: 

"Say,  Sally,  I'm  goin*  to  plant  a  kiss 
on  both  o'  them  red  cheeks  o*  yours,  an' 
do  it  deliberate,  too." 


He  did  it.  and  so  did  Aunt  Deel  imd 
old  Kate,  and  I  think  that,  next  to  yaur 
mother  and  me.  they  were  the  hapoitMt 
people  at  the  wedding. 

There  is  a  lon^y  grave  up  In  the  biiu 
— that  of  the  stranger  who  died  long  i^ 
on  Rattleroad.  One  day  I  found  old 
Kate  sitting  beside  It.  and  on  a  stone 
lately  erected  there  was  the  name,  E^noi  h 
Rona 

"It  Is  very  sorrowful,"  she  whispered. 
"He  was  trying  to  find  me  when  he 
died." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  while  l  re- 
called the  circumstances.  How  stranse 
that  those  tales  of  blood  and  lawless 
daring  which  Kate  had  given  to  Amo^ 
Grimshaw  had  led  to  the  slaying  of  her 
own  son!  Yet,  so  It  happened,  and  the 
old  wives  will  tell  you  the  story  up 
there  in  the  hills. 

The  play  ends  just  as  the  night  is  fall 
Ing,  with  Kate  and  me  entering  the  lit- 
tle home,  so  familiar  now,  where  she 
lives  and  is  ever  welcome  with  Aunt 
Deel  and  Uncle  Peabody.  The  latter 
meets  us  at  the  door,  and  is  saying:,  ia 
a  cheerful  voice: 

"Come  in  to  supper,  you  rovers.  How 
solemn  ye  look!  Say,  if  you  expe  t 
Sally  and  me  to  do  all  the  laughin'  here 
you're  mistaken.  There's  a  lot  of  it 
to  be  done  right  now,  an'  It's  time  you 
i'ined  in.  We  ain't  done  nothin'  but 
laugh  since  we  got  up,  an*  we're  in  need 
o*  help.  What's  the  matter,  Kate?  Look 
up  at  the  light  in  God's  winder.  How 
bright  it  shines  tonight!  When  I  feel 
bad  I  always  look  at  the  stars." 

THB  END 


Sheep  Husbandry 

As  it  Has  Been — As  it  Must  Be 


If  the  men  in  our  army  and  navy  can 
do  without  luxuries,  we  at  home  cer 
tainly  can. 

Remember  that  the  soldier's  chance 
of  life  depends  upon  the  support  giveo 
him  by  the  folks  back  home.  Help! 
Save  and  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


Thanks-giving 
This  Year 


*  These  last  lines  were  dictated  to  his 
son. 


BUY  IMMY 


Our  thanks  this  year,  surely,  should  be  for  the  opportunities  we 
have  to  givi  and  to  lend  for  our  lads  Over  There— to  help  in  ths  present 
national  emergency. 

Whatever  our  Rratitude,  let's  keep  in  mind  this— that  giving  thanks  for  rain 
never  yet  grew  potatoes.     So  let's  go  to  it  and  be  the  Man  with  the  Hoe. 

Show  your  appreciation  and  your  patriotism, by  investing  all  you  possibly  can, 
this  month  and  next,  in  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS— those  small  siie  govern- 
ment  war  securities,  backed  by  the  power  and  credit  of  Uncle  Sam. 

A  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMP  can  b«  purchawd  tlili  montii 
(Norember),  at  any  Pott-Office  or  from  YOUR  OWN 
CARRIER,  for  $4.22.  It  will  be  worth  $5.00  in  cash  on 
JANUARY  1,  1923.  You  may  own  up  to  as  high  as  $1,000 
worth  of  W.  S.  S.  at  one  time.  In  an  emergency  they  are  re- 
deemable for  cash,  at  any  time,  upon  ten  days  notice  in  writing 
to  the  proper  author i ties. 

Clothing,  food,  munitions,  medical  supplies— everything  the  Boys  in  khaki 
and  blue  need,  is  bought  with  the  money  you  invest  in  War  Savings  Stamps- 
Think  of  what  you  have  and  what  they  need—then  buy  WAR  SAVING- 
STAMPS  to  the  limit  of  your  present  and  future  financial  fesourcet. 

National  War  Savings  Conunitte^   Philadelphia 


The  second  patriotic  sheep  meeting, 
exhibition  and  sale  was  held  in  Albany, 
N.  v..  on  November  12h,  13th  and  14th. 
The  first  two  days'  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  addresses  by  prominent  sheep 
men  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
farms  and  the  wool  industry.  A.  C. 
Bigelow,  president  of  the  "More  Sheep 
—More  Wool  Association  of  the  United 
States,"  and  a  man  who  possibly  has 
given  sheep  more  study  during  the 
Inst  few  years  than  any  other  in  this 
ountry,  addressed  the  convention  at  one 
stssion.  He  began  his  remarks  with  a 
(luotation  from  "Sheep  Farming  in 
America,"  as  follows: 

"In  America  sheep  farming  is  little 
understood.  Sheep  are  kept  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  manner,  having  the 
run  of  some  hill  pasture  or  woodland, 
fed  at  intervals  in  winter,  sold  off  when 
prices  become  low,  bought  up  again  with 
the  return  of  higher  prices,  given  small 
rare  or  encouragement,  often  afflicted 
with  parasites,,  internal  and  external, 
a  side  issue  with  the  farmer,  profitable 
in  spite  of  his  neglect,  yet  not  often 
nssuming  the  dignity  of  a  business  of 
themselves.  There  are  several  reasons 
tor  this  state.  It  is  In  part  a  heritage 
of  the  days  when  sheep  were  little 
valued  for  their  flesh  and  kept  mainly 
for  their  fleeces.  Is  is  in  part  a  result 
of  our  once  cheap  lands  and  insufficient 
.abor  with  which  to  till  them.  And  in 
large  part  it  is  because  of  ignorance  of 
profitable  methods." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Bigelow  said.  In  the 
f^curse  of  his  address: 

An  experience  of  forty-nine  years  in 
the  wool  business,  during  which  I  have 
(crae  in  close  contact  with  the  handling 
of  sheep,  and  with  the  added  informa- 
tion  and  evidence  obtained  during  the 
past  three  years  of  ray  work  In  behalf 
of  the  sheep  growers,  impresses  me  with 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement. 
As  a  statement  covering  general  condi- 
tions, to  which  there  are  always  some 
exceptions,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
^I'eep  husbandry  has  never  been  estab- 
linhed  in  this  country  on  a  sound  and 
stable  basis  by  intelligent  and  proper 
management  as  an  essential  adjunct  of 
K^riculture.  In  the  past  sheep  have 
'•♦en  considered  almost  solely  in  terms 
of  wool,  and  this  important  Industry 
has  been  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other  as  the  stock  market  wonld  feel 
the  influence  of  the  ticker  in  the 
iiroker's  office.  With  wool  advancing, 
the  farmer  bought  sheep;  with  wool  de- 
dining,  he  sold  out,  and  at  no  time  has 
be  moved  it  on  a  real  business  basis,  on 
f-i  onomic  and  scientific  management,  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  production  at  a 
oilnlmum  of  cost. 

It  has  b^en  the  history  of  our  indus- 
trial development  that  with  the  growing 
pressure  of  competition  In  all  ways  the 
business  men  have  been  forced  to  study 
tarefully  the  factors  which  make  for 
success  or  failure,  namely,  maximum 
production,  economy  in  operation,  which 
involves  elimination  of  waste.  It  has 
''een  of  recent  date  that  the  pressure 
of  changing  economic  conditions'  has 
forced  upon  agriculture,  In  all  its  forms, 
the  necessity  for  the  application  to  the 
farm  of  those  same  basic  factors  which 
have  been  applied  In  industrial  produc- 
tion. The  depletion  of  soli  fertility, 
rising  value  of  land,  higher  costs  for 
labor  and  all  commodities  which  the 
farmer  buys,  are  the  economic  forces 
^^ilging  him  to  increase  production  and 
^onomize  costs. 

H  has  been  the  misfortune  of  farm 
^heep  buslmndry  that,  whereas  the  many 
forces  working  towards  a  better  agri- 


culture— the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
tension service  and  state  agricultural 
departments — have  for  some  time  past 
engaged  in  demonstration,  experiment 
and  general  educational  work  on  many 
kinds  of  crops,  livestock  and  .poultry 
production,  sheep  have  been  neglected 
except  in  a  few  states,  and.  unfortun- 
ately, little  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  the  necessary  study  and  care 
of  sheep.  * 

In  agriculture,  as  In  Industry  and 
commerce,  the  era  of  slipshod  ineffi- 
ciency is  past.  If  sheep  husbandry  is 
to  be  made  to  yield  Its  full  and  proper 
returns,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  economic 
competition  that  comes  to  every  busi- 
ness. It  must  be  based  on  considerations 
of  its  three  main  sources  of  value — its 
meat  product,  its  wool  product  and  its 
very  valuable  relation  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil   fertility. 

To  obtain  Its  maximum  profitable  pro- 
duction at  minimum  cost  the  industry 
must  be  operated  by  the  proper  care 
in  breeding,  in  feeding  rations,  in  pas- 
turage, in  wool  and  lamb  production  and 
marketing.  I  should  not  have  expended 
lat>or  and  energy  In  behalf  of  this  in- 
dustry were  1  not  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  which  exists  that  we 
should  make  it  an  essential  part  of 
agricultural  production  to  meet  national 
need;  nor  should  1  have  done  so  were 
1  not  fully  convinced  that  there  will  be 
profitable  returns  from  it.  We  live, 
however.  In  a  time  when  scientific  man- 
agement, efficiency,  is  demanded  in  all 
lines  of  productive  enterprise,  and  I  em- 
phasize these  views  thus  presented  in 
order  that  we  may  realize  what  is 
needed  and,  by  following  proper  lines 
of  educational  work,  we  may  attain  the 
end  desired — a  great,  sound,  stable  sheep 
industry  which  will  be  a  national  asset 
of  the  greatest  value  to  all  our  people. 

There  has  been  a  vast  change  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  In  profitable  sheep 
husbandry,  wool  no  longer  is  the  domi- 
nating factor  which  it  once  was.  The 
rapidly  Increasing  population  has  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  food  which  involves 
meat  as  a  very  Important  consideration, 
and  the  insistent  demand  for  food,  which 
will  become  ever  more  pressing  as  popu- 
lation continues  to  increase,  will  make 
mutton  and  lamb  the  basic  factor  in  the 
profit  and  loss  account  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  only  the  meat  produc- 
tion of  sheep  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
profit,  but  the  market  for  this  meat  pro- 
duction of  sheep  will  be  the  great  sheet 
anchor  of  the  industry. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  is  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  today.  Agriculture 
In  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  Is 
thoroughly  disorganized.  There  has 
been  a  vast  decrease  in  the  meet  pro- 
ducing animals  of  the  world  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  and  it  is  fully  recog- 
nized that  it  will  be  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  of  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  food  to  feed  those 
whe  are  famishing  today,  and  this  need 
will  continue  for  years  to  come. 

Peace  has  dawned  on  a  war-weary 
world.  The  abnormal  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  all  respects  must  now 
be  changed  to  normal  conditions  where 
the  general  economic  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  prevail.  We  are,  in  fact,  facing 
a  great  period  of  reconstruction,  and.  as 
I  pointed  out  In  my  address  at  the  Utica 
conference  last  year,  there  is  bound  to 
come  a  readjustment  of  all  commodity 
values  to  a  lower  'basis.  In  this  read- 
justment of  values,  wool  will  certainly 
be  affected  amongst  ail  tlie  restf  but  it 


Lily  and 

Primrose 


]^fEVER  buy  a  cream 
-^^  separator  in  a  hurry. 
Your  reason  for  buying  is 
not  so  much  to  get  a  cream 
separator,  as  to  get  all  the 
cream  frov.i  your  milk,  all 
the  time.  It  takes  time  to 
pick  that  kind  of  a  machine 
out  of  the  many  on  the  market. 

Send  to  reputable  firms  for  catalogues,  and  study 
them  carefully.  See  which  machine  requires  the 
fewest  and  simplest  adjustments;  which  has  the  best 
oiling  system;  which  is  most  sanitary  and  most 
.  easily  cleaned;  which  is  so  well  made  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  do  good  work  for  a  long  time.  Go  into 
details,  and  pick  the  best  two  or  three  of  the  lot. 

Then  ask  for  skimming  demonstrations  to  deter- 
mine how  little  cream  is  left  in  the  skim  milk.  This 
is  important,  because  the  WTong  machine  can  waste 
more  cream  than  it  is  worth,  while  the  right  one 
will  put  money  in  your  pocket  every  time  you 
use  it. 

When  you  are  through  you  will  find  that  you 
have  bought  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  Cream  Separator 
because  the  Lily  and  Primrose  will  prove  to  be  first 
on  all  these  counts.  We  will  send  catalogues  on 
request,  leaving  the  final  decision  to  your  judg- 
ment. 

hternatioiial  Harrester  Company  of  America 
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A  Healthy  AYRSHIRE 

Thia  champion  thf'yar^aid  U  a 
notabim  m*ampl0  of  p^rfmet  hmmlth. 
Hmr  yoorly  rmeorJ  is  15,056  Iba:  of 
toif'/ik  ond  599.2  Ibt.  of  huHorfat^ 

JOIN  THE 

^HEALTHY  COW* 

MOVEMENT 


Present  -  day 
t>rices  for  dairy 
products  are 
making  dairy- 
men everywhere 
think  more 
about  the  milk 
production  o  f  • 
their  cows. 

The  **poor-millcer'*  !s  usually  non-productive  be- 
cause of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs  that  is  sapping  at  her  health  and  strength. 
£ven  apparently  slight  troubles  of  this  nature  usually 
lead  to  more  serious  ailments  so  common  amongr 
dairy  cows,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

A  Bick  cow  should  be  treated  like  a  sick  person^^ 
With  medicine  that  will  correct  the  trouble.  Kow- 
Kure  is  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  remedy 
for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  cow  ailments  be- 
cause its  medicinal  properties  act  on  the  organs 
ivhere  disease  originates. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  milk  flow  of  a 
healthy  cow;  keep  yoars  healthy  by  having  KOW- 
KURE  on  hand  always.     Druggists  and  feed 
dealers  sell  it,  in  60c.  and  |1^0  packages. 

Wroo  looK  "THE  HOME 
COW  DOCTOR,"  U  >oar« 
for  tho  asking, 

PAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LyadoavUU,  Vt. 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  other 
values  will  decline  with  wool.  There  is 
no  industry  which  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  reconstruction  period,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  it,  upon  every  industry 
the  necessity  wjll  be  of  developing  the 
hig&est  efficiency  and  the  greatest  econ- 
omy of  production.  The  man  who  keeps 
a  flock  of  sheep  is,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
same  position  as  the  great  corporation 
which  produces  steel  or  any  other  com- 
modity. The  main  thought  which  I 
have    endeavored    to    present    to    you, 


therefore.  Is  this,  that  I  believe  there 
is  no  form  of  live  stock  production 
which  can  be  more  safely  engaged  in 
than  that  of  keeping  sheep,  even*  under 
the  reconstruction  period,  provided  that 
the  farmer  properly  appreciates  that  the 
price  of  wool  is  not  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  question  of  profit  and  loss,  but 
his  balance  sheet  will  be  decided  by 
his  care  and  attention  to  make  his  sheep 
most  highly  productive  at  the  least  cost, 
under  methods  which  are  now  open  to 
the  information  of  all. 


Grinding  Grain  for  Cows 


JOHN  UNDERTVOOD 


A  great  portion  of  the  grain  fed  to 
dairy  cows  is  not  grround.  When  grain 
is  thus  fed  there  is  much  loss,  and, 
furthermore,  the  chewing  of  hard,  dry 
grain  is  unnecessary  wear  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  cow.  It  has  been  proven 
by  experiment  that  when  grain  is  fed 
unground  there  is  as  much  as  22  percent 
of  it  lost  in  the  feces  or  manure.  It 
has  also  been  proven  that  the  whole 
grain  which  passes  through  the  di- 
gestive tract  of  the  animal  contains 
practically  as  much  nourishment  as  does 
the  unfed  grain.  The  common  opinion 
that  the  whole  grain  passing  through 
an  animal  has  had  most  of  the  nourluh- 
ment  taken  out  of  it  is  erroneous.  Un- 
less the  animal  masticates  the  grain  it 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
Juices,  and  therefore  the  nourishment 
is  not  extracted  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

Last  winter  a  dairyman  told  me  that 
he  did  not  practice  grinding  the  grain 
for  his  cows.  He  said  the  pigs  run 
with  them  when  they  were  not  in  the 
barn  and  got  what  grain  was  in  the 
manure.  The  pigs  did  get  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  grain,  but  they  did  not  get 
it  all.  In  the  spring  the  whole  barnyard 
was  filled  with  green  corn,  and  the 
manure  pile  was  likewise  green  with 
corn  plants.  On  closer  examination  the 
manure  pile  was  found  to  be  teeming 
with  corn  kernels.  E>en  when  the  grain 
is  fed  In  a  ground  condition  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  undigested  food  left 
in  the  manure.    When  the  grain  is  not 


ground     there     must     be    considerably 
greater  waste. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  and  how 
the  grinding  of  feed  is  done,  it  takes 
energy  to  do  it.  To  make  the  cow  first 
extract  the  energy  from  the  grain,  and 
then  use  this  energy  for  grinding  more 
feed,  is  certainly  an  unnecessary  tax 
on  her,  especially  nowadays,  when  power 
on  the  farm  can  be  had  at  so  reason- 
able a  price  and  when  practically  all 
dairymen  and  farmers  have  power  of 
some  kind. 

A  gasoline  or  oil  engine  should  gen- 
erate the  energy  which  cows  have  to 
exert  for  chewing  hard,  dry  grain.  An 
engine  and  a  grinder  do  not  cost  much, 
and  besides  operating  the  grinder  the 
engine  can  be  used  for  running  other 
machinery  on  the  farm. 

Every  possible  morsel  of  food  fed  to 
dairy  cows  should  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat.  The 
teeth  and  the  stomach  are  the  two 
organs  of  a  cow  which  wear  out  first, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  caused  in 
great  part  by  the  cow  having  to  eat 
hard,  dry,  unground  grain.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  "No  chain  is  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link."  With  the  dairy  cow 
also  this  holds  true.  When  one  organ 
of  digestion  wears  out,  then  the  whole 
cow  is  useless.  A  good  dairy  cow  should 
be  kept  in  serviceable  condition  as  long 
as  possible,  and  if  she  is  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  she  will  be  useful  for 
about  fifteen  years.  Some  give  a  nice 
mess  of  milk  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 


One  farmer,  whose  dairy  is  the  pride  Experts  say  that  rust  and  weather  put 
of  himself  and  his  neighbors,  says  that  more  farm  machinery  out  of  commission 
when  buying  a  bull  he  shuts  his  eyes—  than  service.  Don't  let  these  twin  ( ue- 
to  the  price,  not  the  bull!  I  mies  put  yours  out  of  commission. 


A  New  Market  for  Skimmed  Milk 
The  war  necessity  for  increased  food 
supplies  has  brought  out  some  interest- 
ing new  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
substitutes  and  formulas,  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  a  combination 
of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  cocoa- 
nut  fat  offered  by  a  Western  manufac- 
turer. This  product  is  not  put  on  the 
market  as  an  Imitation  condensed  milk, 
but  is  frankly  labeled  Just  what  it  is, 
and  is  recommended  principally  for 
cooking  and  for  use  in  coffee.  The 
analysis  claimed  for  it  is  7.8  percent  fat 
(vegetable)  and  17.7  percent  non-fat 
milk  solias,  with  a  fuel  value  of  663 
calories  per  pound.  Naturally  our  farm 
homes,  where  rich  whole  milk  abounds, 
have  no  use  for  a  food  product  of  this 
sort,  but  there  are  plenty  of  homes  in 
our  cities  and  throughout  Europe  that 
will  welcome  any  palatable  compound 
carrying  this  food  fuel  value. 

The  point  of  Interest  to  the  farmer  In 
this  new  product  is  that  it  provides  a 
market  for  the  "skim"  in  competition 
with  the  live  stock  which  now  turn  It 
into  food  and  dollars  for  us.  The  aim 
of  milk  production,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
vide human  food,  and  we  feed  our 
skimmed  milk  to  stock  only  because  this 
seems  to  us  the  best  medium  for  its 
conversion  Into  the  greatest  quantity 
and  highest  quality  of  food  for  ultimate 
human  consumption.  The  farmer  is 
•imply  a  manufacturer  of  food,  and  in 


all  manufacturing  the  constant  aim  is 
to  simplify  production  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  needless  operations.  If  by  the 
mechanical  addition  of  a  vegetable  fat 
our  skimmed  milk  can  be  turned  di- 
rectly into  a  high  value  human  food, 
we  have  made  a  distinct  gain  in  effi- 
ciency, and  we  should  thus  find  a  profit- 
able new  outlet  for  the  by-product  of  the 
separator.  "Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,"  and  we  will  watch  with  interest 
the  bidding  of  manufacturer  against  live 
stock.  If  the  manufacturer  wins,  the 
farmer  is  the  gainer,  while  if  the  live 
stock  holds  its  own  as  the  more  profit- 
able converter,  he  is  no  worse  off  than 
at  present.  In  any  case,  America's  re- 
sources as  a  food  producer  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  during  the  after-the-war- 
reconstruction  period,  and  any  proposi- 
tion looking  toward  an  increase  in 
available  food  demands  most  careful 
attention. 


.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  breeders 
of  Virginia  have  organized  a  state 
association  at  Blacksburg.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Lowe,  southern  representative  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, was  on  hand  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  the  association.  The  pro- 
motion of  breeding  and  improvement 
of  live  stock  and  the  aiding  of  the  mem- 
bers in  buying  and  selling  high-class 
animals  were  announced  as  the  objects 
of  the  new  association. 
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Successful  feeders  lay  great  stress 
on  the  contentment  of  their  livestock, 
otherwise  their  animals  are  lacking 
in  strength  and  vigor.  The  feeds 
which  produce  strong,  vigorous  ani- 
mals may  be  fittingly  named 

The  Happy  Feeds 

These  high  grade  balanced  rations  are  based — not  on 
theory,  but  on  a  knowledge  backed  by  many  years  of 
experience  as  manufacturers  and  feeders. 

The  Happy  Line  of  Feeds  are  the  result  of  the  newest 
discoveries  in  animal  nutrition,  both  in  laboratory 
experiments  and  in  practical  commercial  feeding  tests. 
They  are  proven  production  feeds  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. 

The  new  and  vital  elements  of  nutrition  discovered 

by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

and  Prof.  Evvard  of  Iowa  are  combined  in  Happy  Feeds 

and  they  produce  truly  Happy  results. 

Happy  Feeds  are  made  for  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  poultry.  Each 
feed  contains  only  ingredients  of  the  highest  possible  feeding  value 
properly  balanced  for  quick  and  economical  production  of  growth 
and  weight. 

Each  Happy  Feed  is  a  complete  ration.  Nothing  else  is  needed. 
No  other  feed  will  produce  the  same  big  results  for  so  little  money. 
We  believe  this  and  so  will  you — after  feeding  them. 

Our  mills  are  located  where  the  greatest  variety  of  high  grade 
feeding  material  is  produced,  enabling  us  to  make  better  feeds  and 
save  you  excessve  freight  diarges. 

Write  for  "Bulletin,"  samples  and  prices.  State  number  and  land 
of  stock  on  feed.  Tell  us  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Address  Department  000 

EDGAR -MORGAN  COMPANY 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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J  Mth*  profit  brMd.  Bat 
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ona.  Yoo  niwt  look  into  thta 
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tba  diffaroneo  katwaon  kaaplnc 
•  cow  and  havinc  t|>a  eow  icaap 
yoa.  Aak  braadara  for  prieaa 
and  pedigraaa.  Writa  oa  for 
Important  Jaraay  faeta,  fraa. 

Tba  Aaarleaa  Jaraay  Cattia  Oak 
»%  Waal  23r«  SI..  Raw  Vark  Olr 


Pnrebred  Reglitersd 

Holstein  Cattle 

t»nd  ftr  FREE  Ulu$Mt*d  Bfkhtt 

Tkc  ■•MelB-Frteiiaii  kmmtUMtm 
•f  AMertea.Box270,lraniek«r*.Vt. 


SWINE. 


mC  A|  B  RIk  Trpc  Poland  China  Hofft.  Serrica 
a/fttiEi  Boara.  Tri^rt  Brood  Bowa.  Open  Ollta 
ready  to  breed,  ('an  nell  in  pain  not  akin.  Alao  8 
wcaka  old  Plga.  either  sex.  Prices  reaaonabla.  Write 
(pr  prlcfls.  If.  H.  Oavla.  Bl,  M t.  Vlet^ry,  Olil«. 
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There  are  no  better  Berkshlres  Si 

My  prices  are  only  rea«onaMe.    Yo«n»Bter«  and  hoars 
for  aale.    W.  W.  M«SPABBAIf,  Wmrmlmm,  P». 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


MERIDALE- 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale:— Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

'AYF.R  St  McKINNEY 
300  Cheataut  St.,  Phila..  Pa 
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"'rite  fotfoy  for  oar  168  page  FREE  book  on  DE  A r  • 

»S.  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testtmoria)*' 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  tMerporataJ    ^ 

4M  Inter-Routbern  BIdg..    LOUISVILLE.  KT. 


What  About  the  Horse  Market  ? 
A  good  many  farmers  have  been  a 
bit  discouraged  over  inability  to  sell 
horses  Just  when  they  want  to.  You 
kuow,  men  who  are  impatient  think 
there  should  always  be  a  good  cash  mar- 
ket for  anything  they  have  to  sell,  at 
the  moment  they  want  to  sell  it.  These 
arf  the  fellows  who  have  sacrificed  their 
ubeat  at  a  discount  rather  than  to  bor- 
row money  and  wait  a  few  months  till 
railroads  and  elevators  could  handle 
their  product.  The  world  is  full  of  such 
fellows,  and  just  now  some  of  them  are 
knocking  good  horses.  It  is  refreshing, 
therefore,  to  have  a  letter  from  Wayne 
Dinsmore.  secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  telling  us  of  a  con- 
versation he  recently  had  with  Peter 
Wagner,  of  West  Butte,  Montana,  when 
he  railed  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards. 
Mi.  Wagner  is  a  practical  ranchman  who 
has  made  a  comfortable  fortune  in  the 
live  stock  game.  His  comments  were 
substantially  as  follows: 

"1  believe  good  draft  horses,  especially 
good  Percherons,  are  the  best  buy  a 
farmer  or  ranchman  can  make  right 
now.  We  are  short  on  feed,  and  I  have 
no  more  than  I  absolutely  need  to  carry 
through  the  horses  and  cattle  I  now 
have,  but  if  I  had  the  feed  available,  or 
could  purchase  it.  I  should  buy  a  thou- 
sand head  of  the  best  young  draft  horses 
I  could  get. 

"What  wealth  I  have  obtained  has 
been  by  going  contrary  to  the  road  most 
men  follow.  In  1893,  when  no  one 
wanted  horses,  I  went  into  southern 
Iowa  and  bought  seven  carloads  of 
good  grade  Percheron  mares.  I  did  not 
buy  any  that  weighed  less  than  1600 
pounds,  and  they  were  good,  clean,  well- 
shaped  mares.  I  paid  from  $50  to  $90 
per  head  for  them,  and  they  cost  me  an 
average  of  $65  per  head  on  the  farms 
where  I  bought  them.  The  same  kind 
of  mares  are  today  bringing  from  $175 
to  $225  per  Jiead,  yet  farmers  are  now 
grumbling  about  low  prices.  They  don't 
know  what  low  prices  are. 

"1  shipped  these  mares  to  Tyndall, 
Soutli  Dakota,  and  sold  them  at  ap- 
proximately 1400  per  pair.  In  nearly 
every  case  I  had  to  take  small  horses 
In  as  part  of  the  purchase  price,  but 
I  got  money  enough  to  boot  to  pay  the 
original  cost  of  the  big  mares,  leave 
in<>  a  good  profit,  and  I  had  the  plugs 
left  over.  I  then  shipped  all  these 
PluRs  \\\i  to  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  state^  where  the  farmers  lacked 
borst's  and  money,  and  sold  them  on 
time.  Practically  every  man  paid  up 
eventually,  so  that  I  cleared  some  money 
for  my  work. 

"History  repeats  Itself.  Today  foreign 
countries  are  almost  stripped  of  horses 
8ultal)le  for  farm  work.  All  European 
countries  will  want  horses  as  soon  as 
ships  are  available  to  take  them  over. 
Good,  big  drafters  are  bringing  from 
*S00  to  $1000  apiece  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  France  $600  Is  the  lowest  price 
for  oven  a  common-sized  chunk.  The 
American  consul's  report  from  Stock- 
holm. Sweden,  in  August  states  that  the 
German  military  commission  had  re- 
ct^ntly  bought  250  horses  at  3400  crowns 
^8ch,  Swedish  money,  which  means  that 
^hey  paid  11740.21  per  head  for  them. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
^ith  any  surplus  oi  big  horses.  I  know 
RuBBia  does  not  have  them,  for  I  lived 
there  for  twenty-one  years,  and  know 
Russia  as  only  a  native  of  that  country 
can. 

"Some  men  fear  the  influence  of  the 
^''actor  on  the  horse  market.  As  a  prac- 
"cal  farmer,  with  long  years  of  experl- 
*"^*  In  the  West,  I  know  they  will  not 
'''•place  the  horse.  Don't  fret  about 
*hem.  My  advice  to  my  friends  is  to 
*^t  rid  of  their  inferior  horses  and  to 


put  in  all  the  good  ones  they  can  handle 
now.  Don't  sacrifice  a  single  good 
drafter,  and  go  in  debt,  if  necessary,  to 
put  your  teams  on  a  first-class  basis 
now  while  horses  are  relatively  cheap. 
"The  time  to  buy  is  when  the  aver- 
age man  is  discouraged  and  wants  to 
selK  You  can  never  go  wrong  on  that 
plan." 


Scours  in  Calves 

Scours  in  calves  are  the  result  of  a 
deranged  digestive  system.  Keep  ani- 
mals only  in  warm,  clean,  well-ventilated 
pens.  Feed  calves  regularly,  giving  the 
milk  in  clean  pails.  Always  remove  the 
foam  from  the  separated  milk.  Grain 
rations  should  be  fed  dry  and  imme- 
diately after  the  milk.  This  will  pre- 
vent ear-sucking,  a  habit  among  calves 
which  often  results  in  bloat  and  scours, 
caused  by  taking  air  into  the  stomach. 

The  following  remedies  are  recom- 
mended by  the  dairy  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  E.\periment 
Station:  Eggs  alone,  or  mixed  with 
flour:  or  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  dried  blood  to  a  feed  of  milk; 
or  Vj  ounce  of  formalin  in  IS'-l.  ounces 
of  water  as  a  stock  solution,  given  at  the 
rate  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  to 
each  pint  of  milk  fed.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  salol  and  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  may  be  given  in  connection  with 
and  preceding  the  formalin  treatment 
by  placing  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  powder  well  back  on  the  calf's 
tongue  previous  to  feeding  the  milk 
containing  the  formalin. 


When  you  buy  War   Savings  Stamps 
you  do  not  give — you  receive. 


Profit  in  the  Extra  Sows 

(Concluded  from  pageSSS) 

fed  in  slop.  I  would  not  cook  any  of 
the  feeds,  unless  it  be  the  potatoes,  but 
when  the  weather  is  cold  I  feed  all 
slops  warm. 

I  have  spoken  of  essential  exercise. 
Hogs  are  not  sedentary — some  of  them 
very  much  not  so.  They  need  and 
should  have  exercise,  but  they  must  also 
have  shelter.  No  matter  how  long  in 
the  fall  the  days  of  balm  and  sunshine 
linger,  cold,  stormy  weather  always 
comes  before  ground-hog  day,  and 
warm,  dry  shelter  should  always  fore- 
stall the  need  of  it.  A  dry,  clean  bed, 
protected  from  the  wind  and  bitter  cold. 
Is  all  that  is  needed  in  housing.  There 
should  be  no  crowding,  no  filing  up  In 
sleeping — no  hogging  by  the  strong  ones 
at  the  expense  of  the  weaker. 

Before  farrowing,  in  time  for  her  to 
get  familiar  with  her  new  quarters,  a 
separate  warm,  dry,  light  pen  should  be 
given  each  sow.  At  this  time  do  noi 
overfeed  nor  do  not  btarve.  Give  plenty 
of  water  to  drink.  Keep  bowels  open, 
and  treat  the  patient  gently.  More 
harm  than  good  generally  results  from 
too  oflUcIous  midwifery.  We  can't  very 
much  Improve  nature's  processes — we 
can  and  should  work  with  them  by 
watchful   waiting. 


Ohio  Cheese  to  the  Front 

It  may  not  generally  be  known  that 
Ohio  produces  a  large  quantity  of  high- 
grade  cheese.  Two  of  the  five  gold  medals 
awarded  at  the  recent  National  Dairy 
Show  went  to  Ohio  cheese  makers,  with 
those  from  the  entire  nation  as  com- 
petitors. The  first  priee  and  gold  medal 
for  both  Swiss  and  cottage  cheese  fell 
to  Buckeye  cheese  makers,  as  also  did 
the  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  the 
four  diplomas  for  Swiss  cheese. 


Land  properly  rotated  rarely  becomes 
infested  by  either  white  grub  or  wire 
worms.  They  do  not  attack  legume 
crops,  consequently  a  rotation  which 
provides  for  a  legume  one  year  in  three 
or  four  will  thoroughly  protect  cersal 
crops  from  attack. 


Stock  Notes 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  recently  selected  W.  A. 
Cochel,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  kansas  Agricultural 
College,  for  the  extension  work  of  their 
association.  Mr.  Cochel  is  well  known 
to  Eastern  beef  raisers  on  account  of 
his  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  where  he  was  Instrumental  in 
building  up  useful  herds  of  Shorthorns 
and  Angus  at  the  institution  and  he 
centered  the  interest  of  cattle  feeders 
upon  more  economical  methods  of 
feeding. 

Early  fall  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
flock  of  sheep.     They  will  pay  well. 

Experiments  conducted  throughout 
Indiana  this  year  show  that  steers  fed 
grain  while  on  grass  earned  much  larger 
profits  than  those  on  pasture  alone. 

Cottonseed  n^al.  silage  and  a  little 
corn  will  provide  a  ration  hard  to  beat 
for  cattle  feeding  this  winter. 


25  Lots 
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Tuesday 


20  Pigs  Each 
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November  19th 


Great   Public  Auction  Sale 
525    Pure-bred    Berkshires 

This  is  your  chance  to  attend  the  greatest  sale  of  pure-bred  hogs  ever  held,  regardless  of 
breed,  time  or  place.  For  nK>re  than  a  year,  we  have  been  vt^orking  to  make  this  great  event  a 
huge  success.  It  is  not  a  cJosing-out  sale  but  our  first  great  Annual  Sale.  It's  a  real  opportunity 
for  everyone  interested  in  pure-bred  hogs. 


Each  Lot  Contains: 

1  3«rT)ee  Boar;  2  Sows;  3  Gilts,  each  bred  to  an 
Bpoohal  boar;  1  Epochal  Sow  Pig;  1  Epochal  Boar  Pig; 
6  Boar  Pigs  and  6  Sow  Pigs  of  other  desirable  strains  — 
L/>Td  Premier,  Lord  Premier's  Successor,  Successor's 
Rival,  Lord  Masterhood,  Sensational  Longfellow.  Duke 
of  Sussex  6th,  Rival's  Baron  Duke  53rd,  Superior,  Lord 
Premier's  Double.  Supefbns,  Triune,  Invindble  Rival's 
Last,  Masterpiece,  Rival's  Lord  Premier.    


The  Service  Boars — one  in  each  lot: 

Lord  Premier's  Double,  Lady  Bess  Baron,  Master  R, 
Sensational  School  Master  2nd,  Bettie  Lee's  Fearnaught, 
Rival's  Royal  Masterpiece,  Robust  Longfellow,  EpocbaJ's 
Progress,  Epochal's  Valley,  Epochal's  Commender, 
Epochal's  King  Midas  and  1 1  other  good  Spring  and  Fall 
Boars  ready  for  immediats  service.  They  w*igh  frocB 
250  to  300  lbs.  apiece  and  are  from  outstanding  dams 
and  sires. 


About  25  soparb  animals  will  also  be  sold  individoally.  These  include  15  of  the  best  sows  on  the  Farm  bred  to 
our  herd  boars.  » 

If  70B  do  not  Doed  an  entire  lot  ai  20  pore-herd  Berkahiraa.  club  with  one  or  more  friends  and  divide  theaafmals 
among  the  group. 

Detailed  catalog  of  the  individual  animals  In  each  lot  will  appear  In  the  November  Issue  of  the  "Berkafalre 
World".  Write  to  us  for  a  copy.    All  stock  in  this  sale  is  registered  ard  every  animal  is  guarantmJ m  brssdar. 

Sale  Starts  at  11:00  a.  m. —  Rain  or  Shine 


Come  surly  and  look  over  our  wonderful  plant.  Sale 
and  show  ring  will  be  held  under  CQver  —  come  regsrd- 
leas  of  the  weather.  Luncheon  will  be  served.  We  are 
located  2  miles  from  WaytM  and  StrafSord  on  P.  R.  R 
Auto-cab  service  at  each  station.  Wa  are  16  miles  from 
PbHadalphia  oo  tha  turnpike. 


If  yoo  can't  coma,  mail  your  bid  to  L.  B.  FROST  in 
care  of  the  Farm.  Name  second  and  third  cboAoa  to 
make  sore  of  securing  one  lot. 

Audhneen :  E.  N.  Brown,  Pineville,  Pm. 
Col.  Lloyd  L.  Seeley,  White  Hall,  UL 


Terrm:  Cash  or  bankable  notes. 
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to  YOUR  5^0^  pattern  ?\ 


MOST  hunters  agree  that  three  shot  pellets  or  more 
are  essential  to  a  kilL  L^ss^than  three  may  mean  a 
cripple,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  shot  or  its  veloc- 
ity. Hence  uniform  pattern,  i.e.,  an  even  spread  of  shot,is 
essential  to  successful  shooting,  in  the  fiefd  or  at  thie  traps. 

The  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control  of  the  powder  ex- 
plosion. Good,  evenly  distributed  patterns  are  the  direct  results  of  a 
correct  system  of  wadding  scientifically  adjusted  to  the  bore  of  the 
gun  and  the  load.  The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of  a  gas  engine, 
must  give  the  explosion  something  solid  to  work  against,  so  that  the 
shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly.        .    v 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the  barrel,  completely  sealing  in 
the  gas  behind  it.     No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter  the  shot. 

It  must  oflFer  just  the  right  amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as 
to  develop  uniform  pressure  and  high  velocity  without  danger  of  jam- 
ming the  pellets  out  of  shape  at  the  *'chokc"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  resuh  of  repeated  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Winchester  Base  Wad  gives 
what  is  known  as  Progressive  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge.  By  the 
time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of  the 
burning  powder  behind  is  at  work. 

Though  the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less 
Progressive^  the  final  energy  and  maxinnntt'i^f /stiVy  of  the  completely 
burned  powder  being  developed  at  the  muzzle  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the 
tough,  springy  Winchester  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the 
barrel  snugly  all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed 
in.     The  wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. ' 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.      //  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding 
and  makes  the  hard  hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester 
shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish-Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer — the  quickest  and  most  powerful 
shot  shell  primer  made.     Its  broad  fish-tail  flash  gives  even  and  thor- 


ough ignition.     Every  grain  of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before 
the  shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp,  The  required  degree  of  pressure  necessary  in  seat- 
ing the  driving  wads  is  worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell. 

Wattf^proofitxg  and  lubrication.  In  the  cold  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  :;hells  vv  !> 
always  play  true  Winchester  water-proofing  process  prcrenrs  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  shells.  Fiom  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  every 
year  in  testing  Winchester  guns  and  ammunition.  $100,000  is  spent 
annually  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells  alone. 

Clean  hits  end  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps 
be  sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke- 
less; Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.      Write  for  ou: 
Free    Booklet    on    Shells. 
Winchester  K^peatinj  Arms  Co.,  Dept  KA-5,  New  Haven,  Conn*.  U.  S.;A. 
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The  Relation  of  Drainage  to  Productive  Soil 


rr  HERB  is  no  condition  of  the  soil  more  familiar                          By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM  '^^^^^^  a^«  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farms  with 

1     than  that  of  poor  drainage.    The  yeilow  color  a  considerable  acreage  upon  each  that  is  in  need  of 

of  the  corn  plants  in  summer,  the  winter  Icilllng  rid  the  soil  o£  excess  moisture.    WhUe  many  owners  drainage.    Because  water  does  not  stand  on  the  sur- 

of  wheat  and  the  heaving  out  of  red  clorer  in  the  of  land  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  proper  face  of  the  ground  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  is 

gpi  ing  are   discouraging   resulU   seen   on   many  a  drainage,  yet  all  agree  that  soil  should  not  be  worked  no  reason  why  the  land  is  not  too  wet  for  satisfactory 

farm  and  are  almost  inevitably  associated  with  soil  while  wet.    Ordinary  soil  stirred  under  such  condi-  crops.     Some  lands,  although  no  water  can  be  seen, 

that  holds  the  water  too  long.     In  other  words,  the  tions  becomes  hard  and  cloddy  upon  drying.    Culti-  are  so  completely  saturated  at  times  that  the  propec 


chances  for  normal  development  of 
the  crop  plants  are  in  many  cases 
lessened  by  the  lack  of  proper 
drainage. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  yields 
per  acre  or  in  some  way  widen  the 
margin  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  crop.  To 
this  end  many  means  have  been  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  yield  per 
acre.  The  soil  has  been  considered, 
aiifl  rightly  so,  as  one  of  the  chief 
limiting  factors  in  crop  yields. 
Liming,  fertilizers,  manure,  crop 
rotation,  deep  plowing  and  drainage 
have  all  been  resorted  to  in  restor- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  of  these  factors  is 
drainage,  since  it  limits  directly 
tho  effectiveness  of  any  amendments 
tlmt  may  be  supplied  to  the  soil.  In 
many  oases  every  resource  or  recom- 
mendation for  improving  the  soil  is 
resorted  to  before  drainage  is  taken 
Qp:  yet  it  is  the  keystone  of  success- 
ful soil  management.  Without  per- 
fer    drainage   the   full    benefits   of 


lime,  fertilizers  or  manures  cannot 
be  realized.  There  are  thousands  of 
faring  that  are  operated  carefully, 
with  proper  attention  to  other  fac- 
tors of  soil  management,  but  neglect 
to  give  the  soil  the  proper  drainage. 
Good  money  is  spent  each  year  for 
lime,  fertilizers,  and  even  stable 
manure,  when  only  a  part  of  the 
benefits  from  these  materials  are 
realized,  because  the  soil  is  not  in 
the  condition  for  the  plant  to  do- 
▼fclop  normally.  A  wet  soil  prevents 
the  assimilation  by  the  crop  of  the 
various  plant  food  Ingredients,  and 
likewise  retards  those  processes 
Which  in  a  normal  soil  are  active  in 
releasing  these  nutrienU.  Small 
^ill  be  the  benefits   derived   from 

efop  rotation  or  deep  plowing  if  the  soli  is  too  wet     vating  a  crop  while  the  soil  is  wet  resulU  in  dis- 
tfuring  the  growing  season.  aster,  since  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  disturbed,  and 

Proper    drainage    is    the    basis   of   any    rational     the  soil  upon  drying  gives  off  much  of  the  needed 
ttethod  of  soil  improvement     By  this  It  is  to  be     moisture  and  plant  food. 

understood  that  unless  the  soil  is  adequately  drained.        Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  effects  of  artl-     v.»t.i.uB  ...  *-«  .k**— >  — ^^ -- 

ao  permanent  Improvement,  whatever  the  mMho«,    flclal  drainage  do  not  always  recognize  the  presence    The  result  is  that  the  farmer  must  abandon  this 
can  i,e  establUhed  until  means  have  been  talcen  to    of  too  much  water  in  soils  that  are  not  saturated,     portion  of  the  field  or  leave  the  entire  atm  until 


Wmtt  Jraiifd  toil  mtlmwa  •mrly  pUwing,  $meh  am  thia  taam  af  aix  Parcharana  ia 

doing  with  a  nam  tattdam  hitch 


soil  management  is  impossible.  If 
the  soil  has  perfect  drainage,  the 
water  goes  away  so  rapidly  that  the 
most  delicate  plants  are  not  injured. 
The  manner  in  which  the  excess 
water  escapes  from  the  soil  is  like- 
wise important.  The  surface  water 
should  sink  away  through  the  sub- 
soil, instead  of  running  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  as  is  often  the 
case.  The  washing  of  soil  is  greatly 
checked  by  the  proper  system  of 
underdrainage.  particularly  by  a 
drain  tile  laid  so  as  to  Intercept  the 
sinkage  from  the  upper  levels. 

The  soil  is  the  home  of  the  plant. 
In  the  development  of  the  plant 
many  of  the  vital  processes  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  roots,  which  are  em- 
bedded in  the  soil.  To  a  certain  de- 
gree the  roots  are  like  animals — 
they  must  t)e  supplied  with  air. 
When  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
water,  although  none  appears  on  the 
surface,  the  air  is  shut  out  so  that 
the  plant  roots  are  cut  off  from  their 
supply  of  oxygen.  Ordinary  soil  in 
a  good,  workable  condition  or  tilth 
contains  a  large  amount  of  air 
space.  If  the  air  is  cut  oflT.  evea 
for  a  short  time,  the  plant  ceases  to 
grow  and  begins  to  turn  yellow.  In 
other  words,  the  result  of  lack  of 
drainage  is  shown  In  the  scalding  of 
the  plants,  a  condition  from  which 
they  rarely  fully  recover. 

The   bad  "effects   of   drought   are 

often  attributable  to  poorly  drained 

soil.    Many  of  the  failures  to  secure 

a  crop  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa  are 

due  to  the  plants  heaving  out  dun 

ing  the  freezing  weather.     It  is  the 

poorly  drained  soil  that  is  subjected 

to  lifting  on  account  of  frost.    It  Is 

a    rare    incident    when    wheat   and 

clover  are  lifted  out  on  soil  well 

drained. 

The   efficient    soil    is    thoroughly   drained.^    The 

amount  of  time  lost  each  year  waiting  for  a  wet 

soil  to  become  dry  enough  to  work  is  tremendous. 

The  low  part  of  a  field  is  not  ready  for  plowing  and 

planting  in  the  spring  as  is  the  better  drained  area. 
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the  time  when  the  wet  area  can  be  worked.  The 
planting  operations  are  thus  delayed  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  later  than  on  well-drained  land.  Not 
only  is  the  planting  delayed,  but  very  often  the 
poorly  drained  area  will  be  so  cold  and  wet  that 
the  seed  fails  to  germinate.  Wet  ground  is  much 
colder  than  normally  drained  soil.  The  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  may  be  from  6  to  10 
degrees  between  the  drained  and  undrained  portions 
of  the  field.  The  effect  of  drainage  on  soil  tem- 
perature  and  the  growth  of  plants  Is  shown  very 
markedly  on  soil  underlaid  with  drain  tile.  In  the 
cold,  wet  spring  the  young  corn  plants  Just  above 
the  tile  will  be  found  the  tallest,  gradually  becoming 
shorter  as  the  distance  from  the  tile  increases.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  in  height  of  tlte  small 
plants  is  due  to  the  soil  nearest  the  tile  becoming 
drained  and  therefore  warmer  more  quickly  than 
the  surrounding  area.  The  cold  soil  delays  germina- 
tion and  weakens  the  plants  so  that  it  is  more  sub- 
ject to  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Corn  on  poorly 
drained  land  Is  nearly  always  late  in  maturing,  and 
subject  to  damage  by  frost. 

The  cost  of  cultivating  such  a  soil  is  Increased, 
because  the  delayed  operation  cannot  be  carried  on 
at  a  time  when  the  most  effective  work  may  be  done 
In  eradicating  weeds,  with  the 
result  that  extra  labor  is  re- 
quired when  the  soil  is  work- 
able. On  wet  lands,  plants  do 
not  root  deeply,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  air  in  the  lower 
layers  of  the  soil.  Since  theue 
conditions  restrict  the  feeding 
condition  of  the  plant,  it  can- 
not make  normal  growth.  In 
consequence,  when  dry  weather 
comes  on,  and  the  excess  mois- 
ture is  rapidly  removed,  the 
roots,  being  near  the  surface, 
are  much  more  injured  by 
drought  than  those  in  well- 
drained  soil.  While  it  may 
seem  contrary  to  reason,  never- 
theless it  is  true  that  a  well- 
drained  soil  will  stand  drought 
better  than  the  so-called  wet 
soil.  Perfect  drainage  will  not 
only  dry  and  warm  land  that  Is 
wet  and  cold,  but  there  is  a  de- 
cided effect  on  the  structure 
and  granulation  of  the  soil. 
For  example,  clay  soils  are 
plastk  and  sticky  when  wet, 
and  tend  to  become  quite  hard 
and  cloddy  when  dry.  The 
same  soil  after  drainage  be- 
comes more  granular  and  more 
easily  worked. 

Drainage  does  not  add  plant 
food  to  the  soil  directly,  but  it  puts  the  soil  in 
Buch  a  condition  that  the  nitrogen  gatherers  may 
thrive.  This  is  the  reason  why  legumes,  such  as 
clover  and  alfalfa,  will  not  do  well  on  wet  soil. 
The  air.  so  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  minute 
organisms  which  form  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
plants,  is  kept  out  by  the  excessive  water.  So 
fundamental  is  this  f^i  that  the  first  question  the 
alfalfa  expert  asks  the  would-be  growers  is:  "Is 
your  land  well  drained?"  No  amount  of  lime, 
manure,  fertilizers  or  inoculation  will  put  land  in 
condition  to  grow  a  crop  of  alfalfa  if  poor  drainage 
exists.  If  alfalfa  succeeds  in  getting  a  start  on 
wet  land,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  lifted  out 
by  the  action  of  frost  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  same  condition  applies  to  red 
clover.  A  great  many  of  the  failures  to  secure  a 
stand  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa  are  due  to  soil 
that  is  a  little  too  wet. 

Perfect  drainage  provides  a  longer  crop  season. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  largely  determined  by 
the  number  of  heat  units  it  receives.  Evaporation 
la  a  cooling  process;  hence,  so  long  as  there  is  water 
to  be  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
temperature  cannot  rise  rapidly.  Any  means  by 
which  the  excess  water  can  be  drawn  off,  aside  from 


evaporation,  will  soon  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  soil.  By  the  means 'Of  tile  drainage  less  time 
Is  lost  In  working  up  the  soil  in  the  spring,  and 
the  length  of  the  season  is  protracted.  A  perfectly 
drained  soil  provides  a  longer  season  for  the  crop, 
and  allows  working  the  land  in  the  shortest  time 
after  heavy  rains. 

Successful  farming  is  attended  with  a  great  many 
risks  incident  to  season  and  damage  from  Insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
lessening  the  risks  due  to  season  and  other  causes 
is  to  have  the  land  thoroughly  well  drained  by 
thorough  underdraining.  To  repeat:  In  order  that 
the  greatest  efficiency  can  be  secured  from  the  use 
of  lime,  fertilizers  and  manure,  the  soil  must  be 
put  in  a  condition  where  the  excess  moisture  can 
be  removed  rapidly. 

"Honor  Such  As  These" 

J.'r.  BARTLETT 

THE  world  is  so  full  of  self-styled  and  self- 
advertised  public  benefactors — ^the  kind  seeking 
their  own  selfish  ends — that  It  does  the  soul  good 
to  meet  another  type — quiet  and  unassuming.  There 
is  a  New  Hampshire  poultry  keeper,  for  over  twenty 
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wood  to  «•//  Aa«  mvmrything  in  him  favor  thia  y4ar-an  •xemltmnt  dmmand,  pUnty  of 
motor  trucks  and  imcrmatingly  hmttmr  roada 


made  fine  profits  on  them. 

People  marveled  at  these  things — at  the  univer 
success — until   they   learned   the   reason,  and  tL 
they  admired.    Folks  In  this  town  follow  the  ht  ipf 
suggestions   and   advice   of   one   man,   the  bi;^'; 
poultry   keeper  and  the  most  successful.     He 
started   scores  with   poultry,  and   has  kept   S(or 
of  discouraged  ones  In  the  industry  who  were  t  ea 
to  give  up.    L«w  Johnson — that  Isn't  his  real  nai 
but  it  will  do  for  this  article — led  his  town  int 
use  of  dry  niash   and   of  the   open   front.     \Vh« 
John   Cronln's   stomach   gave  out   and   he  had 
leave  the  grocery  store  where  he  clerked,  it  wa 
Lew  who  helped   him  to  start  with  chickens  ar 
who    steered    him    through    discouragements    to 
living.    It  was  Lew  who  worked  out  a  ration  to  tne 
the  extraordinary  high  grain  prices  which  tht  wl 
brought  on;   and  when  he  found  it  most  profiiabli 
to  keep   his  laying  flock   entirely  pullets,   he  tol( 
others  about  it.     He  bought  supplies  at  wlmlesale 
straw   and   grain    in   carload    lots,   effecting   a   big 
saving — and  let  other  poultry  keepers  have  ^'oc 
at  cost   to   him.     Little  wonder  that   the   poultryj 
Industry  In  Hilltown  prospers  and  that  pfodiKtionj 
grows  apace. 
When    you    question    the    value    of    any    poultr 

practice  In  this  town,  the 
swer   made  in   nine  cases  on 
of  ten  Is:    "Well,  Lew  Johns 
says  it  Is   right,  and   it   i     t 
be."    Lew  is  the  fountain  iieaij 
to    which     beginners     go    for 
information     and     experieinf 
poultrymen  tak«  their  tro"' 
Lew  is  happiest  when  helping.] 
The    writer    recalls    another 
New  England  man  who  shf mkiI 
a   whole   county   how   to   larm-j 
with   apples   and    poultry.     Hi 
died  wealthy,  because  he  >vas 
genius  at  his  work,  but  he     <i 
richest  In  the  esteem   and 
fection  of  the  many  whose  ma 
terial   fortunes   he   had   hei;  d' 
to  improve.    Such  men  as  t  i  .  s« 
are     priceless     assets     in     any; 
community.      They    oannot    re* 
celve   more   honor   and   re.^      t 
than  they  deserve. 


Growing  Pro 
tein  on  Farms 

8.  M.  TRIMBLE 

LEGUMES    should    re    ive 
more     attention      by     thet 
average  Eastern  farmer.     l  heir 
value  not  only  as  food,  but  a»| 
soil  Improvers,  makes  it  dotiitly 


years  on  the  same  farm.  In  a  small  town  adjoining  an  important  that  they  should  be  in  the  ordinary  farm 

industrial  city,  who  will  never  get  a  public  menu  rotation* 

ment,  but  who  deserves  one  or  some  other  fitting  We   consider   the   soy   beans   our   most   valuable 

tribute.     There  may  be  Just  such  a  man  in  your  protein    feed.     We   aim   to   saw   them   about    <  .m- 

town— nestor  of  a   prosperous   industry,   genius   in  plantjng  time  or  a  little  later.     Last  year  we  sowed 

some  special  branch  of  farming,  who  gives  freely  two  acres  broadcast,  and  cut  with  scythes,  and  put 

out  of  experience  to   help  others.     Some   men,  as  in  with  the  ensilage  com.    Two  years  ago  we  sowed 

they  attain  success  in  their  farming,  shut  up  like  In  rows  with  the  corn  drill.     This  year  we  so  a  1 

a  clam.     They  can't  patent  the  methods  they  used  the  beans  with  the  corn,  and  cut  beans  and  all  xmu» 

to  reach  independence,  so  they  endeavor  to  conceal  the  corn  binder.     This  last  has  been  most  satisiic 

them.     If  you  have  the  other  precious  kind  in  your  tory,  and  is  the  course  we  shall  pursue  hereafter, 

comrnunlty   pay  homage  to  him.                                   -  Last  year  before  harvest  time  we  thought  one  of 

This   Hillsborough   county   benefactor  the  writer  our  hay  fields  would  not  yield  a  crop  worth   h  ir 

speaks  of  fs  responsible  for  the  statewide  pre^mi-  vesting,  so  about  the  first  of  July  we  put  the  tractor 

nence  his  town  enjoys  In  eggs  and  dressed  poultry,  on  and  plowed  It  thoroughly.    We  then  double-disked 

Nearly  everybody  keeps  hens,  and  there  are  several  it  and  sowed  Wilson  soy  beans 

commercial  farms  which  really  "make  a  go"  of  it.  When  planting  for  hay  we  sow  broadcast  about  . 

The   extraordinary   thing,   as   one   gets   acquainted  bushel   to  the  acre,  and  then   cut   before  the  pod» 

among  the  poultry  keepers  of  the  town,  Is  the  uni-  get  dry  enough  to  shatter 

formlty    in    management   methods.     Practically   all  Another   valuable   legume   we    use   for   forage  if 

use  the  same  dry  mash  formula,  the  same  scratch  Canada   peas.      These   are   sown    with   oats   in    th« 

feed,  the  same  green  food,  and  handle  growing  stock  spring,  and  make  excellent  hay  for  dairy  cows 

ki  the  same  way.     One  year  when  almost  all  New  With  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal  and  gl.  ;ui 

England  poultry  keepers  sold  cockerels  for  broilers  prices  out  of  sight,  it  behooves  every  farmer  nioit 

at  low  prices,  this  town  kept  them  to  sell  dressed  than  ever  to  grow  bis  own  nitrogenous  feeds 

at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  for   roasters,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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EC  ONSTRUCTION  days.  What  did  we  think 
of  when  we  looked  forward  during  the  war  t* 
lie  (lays  that  would  follow  the  coming  of  peace? 
)i(l  we  imagine  that  "reconstruction"  would  mean 
Bt  a  resuming  of  the  conditions  that  existed  before 
he  war?  If  we  did  we  are  doomed  to  disillusion 
Dent.  For  the  old  days  for  us  have  passed  away, 
lever  to  return. 
The  war  has  taught  the  world  a  lot — some  things 
Brhaps  it  might  better  not  have  known,  but  mostly 
lings  that  should  make  it  a  better  old  world — and 
Ue  simply  have  to  live  up  to  our  education  and 
|put  our  new  knowledge  to  use. 

The  l)oy  we  sent  away  to  the  war,  coming  back 

It  man,   experienced,    with   a   brain    full   of   sights 

land  emotions  he  can  never  forget,  can't  drop  back 

jinto  the  same  old  place  he  occupied  in  the  family 

Itr  on  the  farm.     No,   his  eyes   have  been   opened 

Ito  a  new  world;  he's  faced  problems  and  perils  that 

]y     and  I  never  encountered,  seen  things — sobering. 

twrihie  things — that  we  can  only  faintly  Imagine. 

I  And  now  he  is  qualified   for  a  man's  responsil>ili* 

I  ties—ready    to    "do    things."      Give    him    his    full 

jfhan*  e,  don't  deny  him  the  confidence  he  has  earned. 

I  His  is  a  most  important  part  in  the  reconstruction 

kefore  us;   for  the  men  who  have  fought  for  our 

wuntry  are  undoubtedly  the  men  who  will  rule  It 

|iurinR  the  era  now  dawning. 

But  the  boys  in  khaki  and  in  blue  are  not  the 
•nly  ones  who  hare  been  reconstructed  by  war  and 
low  will  reconstruct  our  country.  We  who  have 
jitayed  at  home  have  seen  done,  and  have  helped  to 
Ho,  the  things  which  seemed  Impossible.  We've 
IfHlsed.  equipped,  trained  and  transported  overseas 
|in  nineteen  months  an  army  of  2,000,000  men — a 
Ithing  our  enemiee  were  sure,  and  our  allies  feared, 
Kf'  <  ouidn't  da  In  hardly  more  than  a  year  from 
Jhe  day  we  declared  a  state  of  war  we  had  great 
l^les  of  men  on  the  firing  line,  and  we  have  never 
Italled  to  keep  them  and  the  legions  that  followed 
pern  HuppUed  with  everything  needed  to  support 
|Ufe  and  make  war.  And  all  this  has  been  accom- 
Ulished  by  sacrifices  and  efForts  we  doubted  in  ad- 
l^wce  our  own  abilitif,  and  our  neighbors'  wiUing- 
■•«M.  to  make.  Thank  God,  we  know  ourselves  and 
|sur  neighbors  better  now!  What  we've  learned  we 
1^  do  we  can't  forget  and  still  keep  pace  with  oar 
M&y  The  leMKMiB  of  economy  and  ingenuity  we 
P've  learned  in  war  we  must  practice  ia  peace  or 
l*«  Will  fall  behind  the  proceesioa. 


Oltr  reconstruction,  unlike  that  '^ver  there," 
thank  God.  Is  purely  a  mental  process.  While  they 
are  building  anew  the  wreck  of  their  homes  and 
industries,  we.  by  applying  the  industrial  and  moral 
lessons  of  the  war,  should  take  a  big  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Surely  the  future  of 
America  is  bright! 

ESdward  T.  Walker. 

$100  for  100  Letters 

FOR  a  great  many  years  it  has  been  our  custom 
to  have  annual  special  Issues  on  Horticulture, 
Gardening.    Poultry    and     Live    Stock.      We    have 
always  received  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  in 
these   contests,   and   the   prize  winners   have  been 
clear,   interesting  and   well-written  articles,   which 
we  hope  our  readers  have  enjoyed  as  much  as  we 
have.    By  the  terms  of  these  contests,  however,  we 
have  published  in  our  annual  specials  only  four  of 
the  many  articles  received,  and  have  used  through- 
out the  year  some  of  the  others.    We  now  believe, 
however,  that  more  of  our  readers  should  take  a 
part  in  our  specials,  and  want  to  try  the  plan  this 
year  of  having  25  contributors  appear   in  each  of 
our   four   specials.     You   will   see  on   the   start   it 
will  be  essential  under  this  plan  that  the  articles 
be   short,   because   our   space   is   limited.      Instead, 
therefore,  of  telling  us  the  whole  history  of  your 
orcharding,   from   the  purchase  of  the  trees   until 
the  fruit  was  sold,   we  want  you   to  write  about 
just  one  thing.     For  Instance,  "Heeling  in  Nursery 
Stock."    "Pruning    When    Trees    Are    Set,"    "Best 
Power   for   Spraying,"   "Advantages   of   Thinning," 
"Wrapping    Frutt,"    "Marketing    Peaches    With    a 
Motor   Truck"    and   a   hundred    other   things   will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  fruit  raiser  as  a  subject 
on  which  at  least  250  words  can  be  said.    The  same 
thing   is   true   for    the   gardener,    poultryman   and 
stock    raiser.      Hundreds   of    Ideas   come    up    from 
time  te   time   which  would   make   interesting  and 
valuable   reading  to  others  who   have  yet  to  en- 
counter the  same  things. 

Our  plan,  therefore,  is  to  solicit  as  many  letters 
as  our  readers  care  to  send  us  for  our  four  special 
numbers.  Each  letter  must  be  on  just  one  phase 
of  the  big  topic.  There  will  be  no  aet  number 
of  words  which  a  letter  must  contain  in  order  to 
be  one  of  the  25  to  appear  in  our  special  and 
receive  a  prize  of  |1.  If  100  words  will  tell  all 
that  is  needed  to  be  said,  stop  there,  but  if  it  takes 
more,  continue  until  the  story  is  told.  Only  one 
phase  of  a  subject  must  be  covered  in  each  letter, 
but  we  have  no  objection  to  one  contributor  sending 
us  any  number  of  letters  and  receiving  more  than 
one  prize  on  one  major  topic,  such  as  our  Orchard 
Special,  which  will  be  our  issue  of  January  15th. 
All  letters  for  the  Orchard  Special  must  be  In  our 
office  not  later  than  January  Ist,  Poultry  Special 
letters  must  be  here  February  1st,  Garden  Special 
letters  must  be  here  February  16th.  and  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  letters  must  be  here  March  1st 

All  letters  which  do  not  receive  prizes — and  we 
have  1100  for  the  best  100  letters— will  be  returned 
to  the  writers  if  postage  is  enclosed  with  them. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  print  during  the  coming 
year  any  of  the  other  acceptable  letters  at  our 
regular  Experience  Pool  and  Women's  Exchange  rata 
of  50  cents  each. 

Live  and  Let  Live 

ONE  thing  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  bring 
was  more  food.  We  have  no  more  now  in  the 
world  than  we  had  before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
but  we  do  have  more  mouths  to  feed.  Our  former 
enemies — the  liberated  nations,  we  now  call  them — 
are  hungry,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  feed  them.  We 
cannot  let  them  starre  to  death,  even  if  they  have 
done  this  same  Inhuman  thing  to  others.  Famine 
the  world  over  has  been  the  mother  of  anarchy; 
and  should  anarchy  get  the  upper  hand,  who  can 
we  look  to  as  responsible  for  the  many  crimes  and 
destructiveness  committed  throughout  Europe? 
These  people  must  live,  and  America  Is  the  only 
nation  able  to  save  them.    We  are  told  that  millions 


of  people  in  northern  Russia  will  die  this  winter 
because  anarchy  has  had  the  upper  hand  there  and 
It  is  too  late  now  to  get  food  to  them.  Some  time' 
ago  we  made  arrangements  to  provision  France, 
England  and  Italy,  and  now  we  must  readjust  mat- 
ters so  as  to  take  in  more  millions  of  peoples. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  made  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  routes  safe  to  bring  wheat  from  India 
and  Australia,  so  we  already  feel  the  effect  of  this 
at  home  by  having  whole  wheat  bread  again.  Fats, 
meats  and  feed  are  to  be  our  three  great  exporte. 
European  herds  are  exceedingly  short  of  feed  and 
fodder,  so  that  the  more  of  these  we  can  send  over, 
the  better  their  supply  of  dairy  products  will  become 
and  give  to  untold  millions  the  life-sustaining  ele- 
ments noV  sadly  lacking.  The  original  pledge  of 
the  Food  Administration  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  send  17,500.000  tons  of  food 
over  seas  by  July  1,  1919,  has  been  increased  to 
20,000,000  tons,  and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  The  first  week  in  December 
has  been  designated  as  conservation  week,  when 
throughout  the  United  States  special  means  will  be 
taken  to  present  to  the  people  the  vital  need  of 
still  saving  food. 

Full  Speed  Ahead 

WE  have  been  living  lately  under  new  condi- 
tions. We  have  had  to  ask  certain  authori- 
ties whether  or  not  we  could  do  certain  things 
which  we  had  become  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
being  nobody's  business  but  our  own.  For  instance, 
we  could  not  make  repairs  or  build  new  buildings, 
even  on  farms,  above  a  certain  value  without  get- 
ting government  permission.  Since  we  have  ac- 
complished, however,  the  task  we  had  on  our  hands 
only  a  short  time  ago — that  is,  winning  the  war- 
things  have  taken  a  sudden  change.  We  can  go 
ahead  now  and  build  all  we  like;  even  our  state 
highway  departments  do  not  have  to  submit  to 
Uncle  Sam  any  longer  their  proposed  plans  for  work. 
Any  reasons  we  may  have  had  for  thinking  it  was 
unpatriotic  to  do  new  building  have  passed,  and 
we  should  start  in  at  once,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next 
year,  which  must  be  our  year  of  largest  production 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  wait  until  pre-war  conditions  return  before 
wo  start  to  build,  because  they  will  not  come. 
This  world  is  not  accustomed  to  moving  backwards 
or  standing  still,  and  those  who  wait  for  It  to  do 
so  are  only  left  behind  in  the  general  advance  of 
ever/thing. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Two  bulletins  of  special  interest  to  beekeepers 
have  just  been  received  from  Washington.  They 
are  "The  Preparation  of  Bees  for  Outdoor  Winter- 
ing." farmers'  bulletin  No.  1012,  and  "Wintering 
Bees  in  Cellars. "  farmers'  bulletin  No.  1014.  They 
are  both  illustrated,  and  tell  clearly  how  to  handle 
bees  during  this  non-productive  period. 

"Terracing  Farm  Lands"  is  the  subject  of  farmers* 
bulletin  No.  997.  It  conUins  forty  pages,  is  abun- 
dantly Illustrated,  and  describes  In  deUil  many 
ways  of  combating  soil  erosion,  which  is  yearty 
costing  the  farmers  in  this  country  11,000,000. 

"Co^)peratIve  Bull  Associations.'*  is  the  title  of 
farmers'  bulletin  No.  998.  It  conUlns  thirty-five 
pages,  and  not  only  tells  about  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  this  movement  In  the  United  States, 
but  gives  a  complete  outline  of  how  to  establish 
an  association  and  a  suggested  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

The  experience  of  260  tractor  owners  in  New 
York  State  during  1917  has  been  collected  an< 
digested  into  farmers'  bulletin  No.  1004.  entitled 
"The  Gas  TYactor  In  Eastern  Farming."  It  IS  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  tractor  question  froos 
many  sides,  and  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  anyone  considering  the  purchase  of  oae 
of  these  modem  time-saving  machines. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  De- 
partment 01'  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  December  Garden 


W.  F.  MASSBY 

Most  of  our  readers  will  say:  "What 
sort  of  gardening  can  we  do  in  De- 
cember?" But  where  one  has  good 
cold  frames  and  sashes,  he  can  enjoy 
growing  lettuce  for  Christmas,  even 
farther  north  than  Philadelphia,  and 
If  he  uses  the  double-glazed  sashes  he 
can  grow  more  things  than  lettuce, 
for  these  on  a  well-banked  frame,  with 
nothing  fully  exposed  but  the  sashes 
themselves,  will  rarely  let  any  frost 
Inside.  In  fact,  one  of  my  Northern 
correspondents  writes  that  his  frames 
got  no  damage  when  the  mercury  out- 
side was  down  to  5  degrees  below  zero. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this  from  personal 
experience,  as  we  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  temperature  down  here  in  the 
sunny  southeastern  corner  of  Mary- 
land, near  the  ocean.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  one  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  with  frames  protected  with 
double-glazed  sashes  than  he  can  with 
the  single-glazed  ones  even  protected 
by  mats.  The  only  difficulty  with  the 
first  made  sashes  of  this  sort  was  the 
darkening  of  the  glass  by  dust  get- 
ting In.  This  has  been  remedied  now 
by  havjng  the  sashes  made  so  that  the 
panes  of  glass  at  the  lower  end  can  be 
temporarily  removed  and,  *y  turning 
in  a  hose,  the  interior  can  be  washed 
clean  and  the  panes  replaced. 

Aside  from  the  growing  of  the 
Christmas  lettuce,  the  frames  can  be 
used  for  blooming  violets  and  pansies 
and  bulbs  like  the  Paper  White  nar- 
cissus and  Roman  hyacinths.  Some 
annuals,  like  the  Phlox  Drummondii, 
started  from  seed  in  September  can 
be  set  in  the  frames  and  will  bloom 
all  winter.  Mignonette,  too.  will  bloom 
under  the  sashes. 

Of  course,  if  one  puts  all  his  sashes 
in  one  long  frame,  he  will  be  handi- 
capped in  growing  a  variety  of  things. 
All  my  frames  are  made  portable,  and 
carry  but  three  sashes,  each  3  by  6 
feet.  In  this  way  I  can  have  the  sepa- 
rate frames  devoted  to  different  things, 
and  when  used  for  one  crop  I  do  not 
have  to  repeat  the  same  crop  in  the 
same  soil,  for  I  can  move  the  frame  to 
another  spot  or  freshly  prepared  soil, 
and  can  then  follow  lettuce  with  let- 
tuce without  risk  of  getting  disease. 

These  frames,  too,  are  used  in  the 
spring  for  hardening  off  the  tomato 
and  pepper  plants,  starting  onion  and 
succession  cabbage  plants,  and  for 
bedding  sweet  potatoes.  In  fact,  a  gar- 
den is  not  a  real  garden  without  a 
supply  of  frames  and  sashes. 

But  Just  now  the  important  matter 
is  the  securing  of  the  crops  that  are 
intended  for  winter  use.  Where  the 
soil  freezes  up  hard  for  the  winter  it 
is  necessary  to  take  up  many  of  the 
hardy  things  which  here  we  leave 
where  they  grew,  for  we  have  the 
soil  open  in  winter  more  than  it  Is 
frozen,  and  always  have  chances  to 
get  things  dug. 

Crops  like  salsify  and  parsnips  are 
always  best  off  In  the  ground  where 
,  they  grew,  but  in  sectionis  where  hard 
frost  prevails  most  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  hard  to  get  them  when  needed.  We 
find  here  that  the  late  beets  and  car- 
rots are  both  just  as  well  off  where 
they  grew;  in  fart,  the  carrots  seem 
to  get  sweeter  for  the  frost,  though 
the  tops  may  be-all  frozen  off. 


In  colder  sections  all  of  these  can 
be  kept  available  in  trenches  such  as 
are  made  in  the  North  for  storing  cel- 
ery. These  are  made  about  a  foot  wide 
and  a  foot  deep.  Set  the  roots  upright 
in  the  trench,  and  then  place  a  board 
over,  and  cover  with  straw.  If  the 
boards  are  in  short  pieces,  so  much 
the  better,  as  the  different  roots  can 
be  more  easily  gotten  as  wanted. 

Cabbages  can  be  kept  well  by  plant- 
ing them  closely  upright  in  a  furrow 
cTnd  filling  the  earth  to  them  half  way 
up  the  heads.  Then  pack  another  row 
alongside  till  quite  a  bed  is  made. 
Then  cover  with  green  pine  boughs  or 
straw  to  keep  the  sun  off.  Ones  that 
are  not  well  headed  when  stored  in 
December  will  head  better  by  burying 
them  upside  down,  tucking  the  leaves 
well  in  under  them.  They  will  at 
least  get  somewhat  better  headed  and 
blanched. 

An  experiment  I  made  this  summer 
showed  what  I  have  always  believed 
to  be  the  case.  That  is  that  the  seeds 
usually  found  in  boxes  in  the  stores 
and  sold  on  commission  are  poor  stock. 
A  never  buy-them  as  a  rule,  but  usually 
make  out  my  entire  order  for  the 
whole  season  In  January,  and  send  It 
to  a  flrst-class  seed  house,  a  firm  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  put  out  seed 
in  boxes.  But  this  summer  I  found 
that  I  was  rather  short  of  seed  of  late 
cabbages  and  okra.  I  determined  to 
test  the  box  seed.  I  bought  a  package 
marked  "Perkins*  Mammoth  Okra." 
The  seed  germinated  very  well.  Some 
plants  were  dwarf,  not  over  three  feet 
tall,  while  others  ran  up  to  seven 
feet  or  more.  There  was  not  a  true 
Perkins  in  the  lot.  We  had  pods,  of 
course,  but  short,  dumpy  ones. 

Then  I  bought  a  paper  of  Late  Drum- 
head cabbage  seed.  These,  too.  germ- 
inated well,  and  were  set  In  very  rich 
soil.  Not  5  percent  of  them  have  made 
good  heads.  Most  of  them  are  no  more 
inclined  to  head  than  a  coUard.  I 
can  understand  now  why  so  many  peo- 
ple complain  of  being  deceived  by 
seedsmen.  They  buy  the  box  seed, 
which,  doubtless,  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  refuse  of  the  market  gardens,  or 
grown  by  men  who  have  no  reputation 
to  lose.  I  have  seldom  been  deceived 
by  seed  which  I  get  from  the  houses 
of  good  repute. 

It  is  always  best  to  make  out  your 
seed  order  for  the  whole  year  as  soon 
as  the  new  catalogs  are  out.  The 
seedsmen's  stocks  are  then  unbroken 
and  they  can  supply  anything  they 
list,  while  in  every  season  there  are 
usually  some  seeds  that  are  scarce  and 
which  late  orders  may  fail  to  get. 

Celery  growing  in  the  Baltimore 
beds  should  now  be  completely  earthed 
over  and  covered  thickly  with  straw, 
and  then  bean  poles  or  cornstalks  laid 
on  top  to  prevent  the  straw  from  blow- 
ing off.  Where  celery  is  grown  .in 
single  rows  and  partly  earthed  and 
blanched,  it  is  taken  up  and  packed 
in  the  narrow  trenches  mentioned  for 
roots,  and  deep  enough  to  have  the 
tops  come  level  with  the  soil.  Then 
boards  nailed  V-shape  and  covered  with 
straw  are  placed  on  top.  Or  the  plants 
can  be  lifted  and  packed  upright  on 
a  cellar  floor  or  pit  made  for  the 
purpose. 


Once  when  I  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced I  had  a  remarkaMy  fine  crop 
of  celery  growii  in  single  rows.  I 
concluded  that  I  could  keep  it  best 
in  a  covered  pit.  I  dug  a  pit  deep 
enough  to  take  the  celery  upright.  It 
was  six  feet  wide.  I  set  posts,  and 
placed  a  ridgepole  in  the  center,  and 
then  cut  planks  to  make  a  double-pitch 
roof  from  the  ridgepole,  the  ends  of 
the  planks  simply  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  celery  was  packed  in,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  earth,  and  the 
ends  boarded  up. 

It  would  have  been  all  right  had  the 
soil  remained  frozen  all  winter.  But, 
unfortunately,,  it  thawed,  and  the  ends 
of  the  planks  resting  only  on  the  soil 
caved  in,  and  I  had  a  serious  time 
to  find  that  celery,  and  lost  a  large 
part  of  it.  Had  I  put  posts  and  plates 
at  the  sides,  it  would  have  been  all 
right.  Such  a  pit,  properly  built,  will 
be  an  excellent  place  for  storing 
celery. 

Most  people  never  think  of  manure 
for  the  garden  till  spring,  and  then 
get  what  they  can,  and  usually  per- 
fectly fresh  made.  This  is  poor  stuff 
for  the  garden,  as  it  is  not  in  shape 
to  furnish  Its  plant  food  to  the  crops. 
I  cover  my  whole  garden  thickly  in 
the  fall,  not  later  than  December,  with 
stable  manure,  not  leaving  a  spot  un- 
covered. This  manure  lies  there  all 
winter  and  leaches  into  the  soil,  and 
by  spring  the  nitrification  has  pro- 
gressed some  and  the  manure  is  ready 
to  begin  feeding  my  crops. 

But  I  do  not  depend  on  manure 
alone.  I  burn  a  wood  fire  in  my  office, 
and  as  fast  as  the  ashes  accumulate 
they  are  spread  uniformly  over  the 
garden.  In  the  spring  acid  phosphate 
is  spread  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds 
an  acre,  and  the  soil  deeply  prepared 
for  the  summer  cropping. 

I  frequently  have  people  write  that 
their  soil  is  too  rich  to  grow  potatoes, 
sweet  or  Irish.  They  say  they  get 
rank  tops  and  vines,  but  few  and 
small  Irish  potatoes,  and  only  strings 
of  the  sweet  potatoes.  The  reason  is 
that  they  have  been  using  only  stable 
manure,  and  have  gotten  the  soil  into 
an  unbalanced  state — plenty  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  manure  to  make  the  rank 
growth,  but  a  deficiency  in  the  phos- 
phorus and  potash  which  are  essential 
to  the  making  of  roots  and  tubers. 
My  garden  will  make  Irish  potatoes 
with  tremendous  tops  and  big  piles  of 
potatoes;  it  will  make  immense  vines 
on  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  often  make 
potatoes  much  larger  than  ■  we  like 
them.  The  soil  is  really  rich,  because 
it  contains  all  the  plant  foods  necessary 
to  the  production  not  only  of  plants, 
but  roots  and  tubers. 


Who  says  gardening  doesn't  pay?  A 
large  manufacturing  concern  in  Ohio 
had  its  employes  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  time  spent  in  their  gardens 
and  the  value  of  the  crops  grown.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  it  was  found  the 
gardeners  had  received  92  cents  an 
hour  for  their  labor. 

Don't  let  anything  keep  you  from 
attending  your  community  meetings 
this  winter.  There  is  something  on 
the  program  especially  for  you. 
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"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
FertillzerB.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 
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Taking  Christ  to  the  Boys 

EDWARD   W.    BU8HTON 

|m\  (    have  several  times  commended 

tf-rse  columns  the  work  of  The 
u.n'trss  Men's  War  Council  of  the 
f,k'-t  Testament  League  in  taking 
Ids  Word  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 

t'hrir  camps  and  training  stations. 

uas  our  pleasure  recently  to  hear 
n\  Kduyard  W.  Rushton  tell  of  some 

his  experiences  in  this  work  at 
uni)  Merritt,  and  we  were  so  moved 

u,i('  incident  that  we  asked  him  to 
it  it  in  writing  for  us  so  that  we 
^uh!  pass  it  on  to  our  Practical 
i///(»r  family — and  here  it  is.  Can 
ipntic  doubt  that  work  like  this  »« 
01  th  ichilet  It  is  our  belief  that  not 
ilu  has  it  been  a  real  comfort  and 
flp  to  our  boys  in  their  hour  of  trial, 
it  that  the  spirit  and  morale  it  has 
it  into  them  have  had  tkeir  part  in 
\inning  the  war. 

The  end  of  actual  hostilities  has  not 
tounht  this  splendid  work  to  a  close; 

is  the  determination  of  the  Council 

iontinue   its   efforts    until   all   our 

)i/s  are  home.     Over  250,000  have  al- 

ro'lti    signed    the    Pocket    Testament 

\i'{i"iir   pledge    to    carry   their    Testa- 

it'll  ts  with  them  always  and  to  make 

thi'  rule  of   their  lives   to  read  a 

iajitir  daily,  and  of  this  number  over 

ti,iihii    have    made    their    stand    for 

\hrisf.    As  heretofore,  we  will  be  glad 

iKiss  on  to  the  Council  any  contribu- 
\ons  our  readers  may  KHsh  to  make 
m-ard  the  furtherance  of  this  toork. 
-Ediior.) 

A    field    worker    with    the    Pocket 

Testament  League  has  many  a  call  for 

?i\ice  that   covers   almost   every   hu- 

lan  need.     He  writes  letters  for  the 

)yfl,  joins  In  their  play,   prays  with 

le  dying  In  the  great  hospitals,  and 

irirywhere  tells  the  story  of  the  Book 

le    dlBtrlbutes.      One    scene    I    shall 

|evor,    never    forget,    nor    will    I    be 

filling  to  brush  away  its  picture  from 

ly  eyes.     It  nearly  broke  my   heart, 

Jut  in  this  work  a  heart  that  thrills 

tilt-  breaking  point  is  needed. 
Alter  a  busy  day  I  had  finished  my 
ftfer   home,   and   now,   at    12   o'clock 
latiirday  night,  a  Catholic  lieutenant 

|f  the  — th   Company   of  the  

fnKineers  entered   the   "Y"   headquar- 
irs.    He  was  on  hia  way  for  the  priest 

administer  the  holy  communion  to 
|is  few  Catholic  men,  and  the  Protes- 
int  men  had  asked  why  they  could 
fot  have  the  sacrament  also.     So  he 
inio    and    asked    for    a    Protestant 
lergyman.      I    was    glad    to    go,    and 
lUed  a   Presbyterian    minister   from 
[Is  slumber   to   aid    me,    and   we  to- 
other awoke  an   Episcopalian  rector, 
»d  Iwrrowed  from  him  his  equipment 
M  package  of  wafers.     Off  we  Jour- 
feyed  to  the  barracks,  and  found  the 
len   waiting— a   railroad    detachmant 
[f  the   engineers,    hardy    and    sturdy 

>l<ing  fellows. 

Try  to  see  that  scene:    It  was  now 

'ter  midnight,  and  in  that  first  hour 

|f   the    Sabbath    the    September    full 

loon     softened     and     mellowed     the 

"■osty  air,  and  rubbed  out  the  crude 

'ppf    of    buildings    and    street    and 

'rth.    But  no  wonderful  wizardry  of 

rords  can  picture  that  night!     There 

>^e  found    the   men    in    double   rank, 

rawn     up    in    the    company    street, 

l^dRed  by  their  four  barracks  building 

■^d  mess  hall;  their  guns  were  stacked. 

Id  their  heary  overseas  packs  were 

P   their    feet,    their    four    stretchers 

f  d  and  all  ready  for  the  march  to 

^e  transports. 

The  men  were  waiting  for  us.  «nd 

a  word  of  instruction  they  left  the 
^nkg  and  formed  a  great  circle,  seven 


or  eight  deep,  about  us.  The  full  moon 
lit  up  their  faces  with  a  strange  light, 
and  I  confess  that  my  tears  flowed 
unchecked  as  I  tried  my  best  to  tell 
the  uimple  and  rich  story  of  the  Christ 
of  Calvary  as  I  think  He  would  have 
liked  it  to  be  told  to  those  strong  men. 

The  time  was  short.  The  invitation 
to  partake  in  the  service  was  given, 
and,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  ritual- 
istic formula  of  any  denomination,  and 
after  a  prayer  of  consecration,  the  men 
received  the  sacrament.  We  expected 
a  dozen,  or,  say,  twenty,  to  come  for- 
ward, but  what  a  sight  we  saw!  It 
would  have  done  good  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  back  home  to  see  their 
sons  under  arms  and  ready  for  the 
transports  as  In  the  solemnity  of  that 
midnight  hour  that  deep  circle  of  sol- 
diers started  to  revolve  about  us. 

On  they  passed.  All  we  could  do  was 
to  break  the  wafers  and  dip  piece  by 


piece  into  the  wine  and  hand  it  to  the 
soldier  boy  as  he  passed.  1  tried  to 
say  "This  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord,"  until  my  words  failed  me, 
and  to  those  silent,  reverential  sol- 
diers all  I  could  say  was  a  broken  "God 
bless  you,  my  boy."  And  our  throats 
were  choked  as  we  saw  them  take  off 
their  overseas  caps,  take  the  wafers, 
and  say  a  low  but  audible  "Amen,"  or 
"Thank  you,"  or  "Pray  for  me."  And 
that  brown  line  of  men  came  on  until 
nearly  two  hundred  took  holy  com- 
munion in  the  first  hour  of  that  Sab- 
bath day. 

The  lines  were  re-formed,  the  final 
roll  call  made,  and  In  formation,  with 
their  heavy  overseas  packs  upon  their 
shoulders,  they  stood  at  attention. 
Now  they  were  ready  for  the  war,  and 
their  officer  asked  for  a  farewell 
prayer.  You  know  the  kind  of  prayer 
that  must  have  been.    It  seemed  but  a 


step  to  Paradise.  The  command  came 
for  the  march,  and  they  moved  away 
into  the  great  war,  where  so  many  of 
our  boys  have  gone. 

A  sergeant  stepped  aside  and  grasped 
our  hands,  and,  with  tears  of  Joy  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks,  said  impres* 
sively:  "It  is  all  different,  after  this." 
Splendid  words,  and  how  full  of  hal- 
lowed memories  and  comfort  as  he 
marched  away  from  that  field  sacra- 
ment—"It  is  all  different,  after  this!" 
Such  men  go  as  the  crusaders  of 
the  Cross. 

May  God  bless  them  as  they  march 
away  with  that  strange  sound  that  is 
not  like  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
days  past,  but  which  Is  more  like  a 
grinding,  as  steel-shod  men  tread  the 
concrete  road.  Some  of  them  will  not 
take  the  sacrament  again  until  they 
drink  it  anew  in  the  Father's  house. 
God  bless  them,  every  one. 


Cleveland  Tractor 

Serviceable  the  year  'round 


The  Qeveland  Tractor  is  serviceable 
every  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  an  all'purpose  machine. 

When  winter  weather  or  crop  condi- 
tions make  the  Cleveland  unnecessary  in 
the  field  its  usefulness  in  other  lines  of 
loork  begins. 

It  is  tractor  and  stationary  engine  in 
one.  It  will  saw  wood,  pump»  drag  logs, 
haul  grading  or  road-making  machinery 
and  do  practically  everything  formerly 
done  during  the  winter  months  with 
horses  and  stationary  engines. 


t 


The  Cleveland  lays  down   its  own 
tracks,  travels  on  them  and  picks  them  u 
again  like  the  famous  battle  "tanks, 
will  go  practically  any  where— over  rough 
uneven  ground,  on  the  side  hill  or  over 
soft  plowed  fields.        .«• « r^i         i         •  -r        .        ^> 

Atraction  .urface        ^Cl^Vciond  TrOCtOr  G). 
of  600  square  inches 
with  a  weight  of  less   19015  Euclid  Ave.  JBK^^II    Cl«v«laiMi,  Ohio 

than  3200  pounds 


% 


effectively  prevents  the  Cleveland  from 
packing  the  sof'\ 

You  can  house  the  Qeveland  in  less 
space  than  is  required  for  one  horse. 
But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  it  develops 
12  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and  20 
at  the  pulley  for  stationary  work. 

Under  medium  soil  conditions  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  plows  SYi  miles  an 
hour  with  two  fourteen  inch  bottoms. 
This  is  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — equal 
to  the  work  of  three  good  three-horse 
teams  and  three  men. 

It  bums  either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Don*t  wait  till  spring  to  get  your 
Cleveland  Tractor.  Order  it  now  and 
get  the  full  advantage  of  its  all-purpose, 
all-season  ability  thb  winter — and  be 
prepared  for  the  first  field  work  of  early 

spring. 

Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 


name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 
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CUcelanJ  Trader  patting  tuo  potato  dlggen 
o»i  on»  of  America  j  largest  potato  /arm*. 
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MMHEST  PRWES 
FOR  Toon  FIIIIS 

If  you  want  to  sot  th«  v«ry  most 
CASH  money  for  your  fur«— K«t  in 
touch  with  ui  at  one*.  You  will  find 
that  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  the 
hisheat  prices  svery  time.  We  are 
one  of  the  larsest  and  most  reliable 
fur  kouses  in  the  country.  Our  82 
years'  square  dealins  assures  you 
satidtaction  on  every  shipment. 

FURS 

W«  Charge  No  Commission 

Yoa  arc  paid  for  FULL  VALUE  of  your 
for*—  not  one  e«nt  d«dact«d  for  cominiuion 
—no  other  deductions  made.  You  set  lib- 
eral cradinir— top  market  price  ana  jroor 
BBoney  la  eent  same  day  ahrpment  aniTes. 

W«  Pay  Shipping  Chargaa 

BECKER  BROS.  A  CO.  pay  all  esprees 
and  parcel  post  chu-Kee— thle  mean*  extra 
money  in  your  pocket. 
rnrr  Get  sUrted  risht— eave  time- 
■  Rbb  write  our  neareet  honee  for  onr 
MH^HB  reliable  price  liat,  ahipplnotags 
and  market  report— all  ahaolutely  FREE. 
Uae  coupon  or  a  poetal  will  do. 

BECKER  BROS.  *  CO. 
Chlcaso  Dept    33      416  N.  Dearborn  St. 
New  York  Dept.  33       129  Weet  29th  St. 
^New  Orlean*  Dept.  33       20O  Decatur  St. 
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TAKE  NO  RISK- USf  COUPON 


B«ck«r  Broa.  &  Co. 

Bend  me  your  reliable  Price  Llat,  Shipping 
Taga  and  Market  Report.  Kxplain  how  you 
can  prove  yoa  pay  bisbar  prieea  without  riak 
on  my  part. 

Nimt  — ... — ...... . 

Address .. 


PRO 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the 
market  goes  up;  no  less  if  the  mar- 
ket  goes  down. 

GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR 
FURS,  MR.  TRAPPER 


GET  liberal  firradinn;.  Get  prompt  retnittanee. 

ippers  all  over  the    --       ;• 
nenl  nave  learned  to  depend  upon  Proiity.  It 


Trappers  all  over  tne  North  American  contl- 


ia  to  your  intereet  to  Itnow  us.  When  you  can 
be  mirt  of  abaolutely  highest  caah  pricesrwhy 
delay? 

"GRANDAD  SHlPPf3>  TO  PROUTY" 

The  Oldest  Far  Boose  la  New  York 

The  Fur  Market  ol  the  World 

Bayen  are  in  New  York  now.  ready  to  do  their 
buyinff.  Good  f  ura  were  never  more  in  demand 
and  PBOVTY'a  will  continue  thia  year  as  always 
to  voaimntee  the  hisheat  prieea  for  your  fun. 
we  are  the  oldest  fur  house  in  New  York,  es- 
tablished nearly  half  a  century  mgo,  backed 
by  ample  capital  and  tremendous  resources. 
Look  into  our  status.  Ask  your  l)ank  about  ua. 
Talk  to  the  fellows  who  are  sending  us  their 
shipmenta  retrularly.  Then  send  us  your  next 
shipment  and  be  convinced. 

Let  ■■  Keep  yoa  Posted  on  Prices 

Get  on  our  mailino  liat  frt*.  Write  for  lateai 
jtrire  list.  Send  for  a  tupply  of  thippino  tag*, 
and  then  USE  THEMt 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC., 

Dealers  !■  Rsw  Purs,  Ginseng  Roots,  and 

Golden  Seal,  etc. 

398  WEST  BKOADWAYe 

NEW  YOBK  CITY 


About  Eggs  and  Ways  to  Gret  Them 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


We  do  not  claim  any  powers  beyond 
average  humans  in  prophetic  accuracy, 
neither  do  we  exult  in  the  achievement 
of  fulfilment,  but  we  do  like  to  offer, 
in  substantiation  of  honest  intention, 
predictions  borne  out  by  facts.  Read- 
ers will  recall  the  prediction,  made  in 
these  columns,  that,  notwithstanding 
high  feed  prices,  scarcity  of  grains 
(because  of  foreign  demand)  or  the 
high  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the 
demand  for  layers  this  fall  would  be 
exceptionally  great,  and  that  this  fact 
alone  would  evidence  a  higher  price 
for  eggs.  All  of  these  predictions 
have  been  fully  justified  by  the  de- 
mand now  for  fall  layers  and  the  fact 
that  dealers  in  New  York  quoted  over 
$1  for  eggs  and  that  a  retail  price 
above  $1.20  has  recently  been  paid  for 
eggs  in  that  city. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  gloat  over  a 
condition  that  has  worked  out  to  the 
very   great   profit  of  those  who   were 
enterprising     enough     or     farsighted 
enough  to  hold  as  many  layers  as  they 
could,    either    comfortably    or    uncom- 
fortably— it  is  more  to  show  that  pre- 
dictions in  this  case  were  really  his- 
toric facts  repeated,  as  all  history  re- 
peats itself,  in  effect  at  least.     When 
these  predictions  were  made,"  poultry- 
men  were  urged  to  increase  hatching 
facilities,  then  the   purchase  of  addi- 
tional    apparatus,    that    the    demand 
which  was  sure  to  come  could  be  met 
at    a   profit.      That    demand    has   been 
on    since    October    Ist,    and    layers — 
mostly    ready-to-lay    pullets — have   en- 
Joyed     prices     above     average     years. 
Similarly  the  past  spring  witnessed  a 
season  on  day-old  chicks  that  has  not 
been  equaled  for  many  yej^rs;  the  com- 
ing season   promises  very  much  more 
than  last  year.     Poultry  producers  are 
casting  about  now  for  eggs  to  be  de- 
livered   on    contract    for    January    to 
June  hatching,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that   the   "low"   on   eggs  this   coming 
storage  season  will  be  higher  than  last. 
Usually   the  supply  of  storage  eggs 
has  been  sufficient  to  keep  down  fresh 
egg   prices   around    molting   season   to 
a   lower   figure   than    dealers   are  now 
paying.      Evidently    stocks   of    storage 
eggs  are  in  such   condition  for  quan- 
tity that  an  even  distribution  at  high 
figures  is  going  on.  rather  than  a  lib- 
eral    unloading     at     moderate     profit- 
taking.     The  constantly  growing  busi- 
ness in  parcel  post  shipments  is  also 
a  factor  in   the  procurable  supply  of 
eggs  for  storage. 

Logically,  writers  on  poultry  mat- 
ters cannot  safely  urge  producers  to 
follow  lines  of  procedure  incompatible 
with  profit.  Suggestions  based  on  con- 
ditions as  they  are  found  must  be  the 
basis  of  calculation  (prediction)  for 
the  future.  The  element  of  chance 
always  enters  into  every  prediction, 
but  the  errors  made  are  few,  in  fact, 
almost  negligible,  over  long  periods  or 
years  of  summing  up  for  future  en- 
terprise or  determination.  Again  this 
year  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  for 
greater  production  of  birds  for  egg 
production,    for   market   purposes   and 


To  such  objectors  there  is  but  one 
answer:  Do  not  Invest,  but  remember 
the  loss  for  failure  so  to  do  is  saddled 
upon  the  objector. 

To  those  who  have  in  mind  profit 
and  all  of  it  that  can  be  safely  and 
sanely  taken  out  of  poultry  in  any 
form,  there  are  two  words  of  caution: 
Order  now.  Transportation  facilities 
have  not  yet  resumed  normal,  and 
probably  will  not  by  spring.  Deliv- 
eries of  incubators  will  not,  therefore, 
be  prompt,  and  to  produce  layers,  in 
cubators  must  be  on  hand  at  the  proper 
moment;  so  also  must  brooders  and 
all  other  things  that  make  up  the 
whole  for  getting  out  pullets  on  time. 
It  is  also  essential  for  good  business 
that  markets  be  secured  for  poultry 
products.  Some  markets  are  created 
by  personal  solicitation — a  long  and 
uncertain  job — and  others  are  quickly 
created  by  advertising.  Markets  must 
be  made  and  retained.  Price  is  a 
small  factor  with  satisfied  customers; 
fair  dealing  is  the  safe  route  to  con- 
tinued business. 

Low  fertility  In  the  earlier  spring 
months  has  long  been  the  bane  of  the 
poultryman's  existence.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  the  fault  of  the  poultry- 
man.  Season  Is  against  fertility. 
Nature  does  not  provide  the  elements 
in  winter  that  make  for  fertility,  and 
for  that  reason  the  natural  hatching 
season  is  spring.  However,  since 
artificial  means  are  employed  in  forc- 
ing the  hen  to  lay  out  of  season,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  males  should 
not  be  forced  into  activity  by  the  same 
means.  Green  food  fed  In  abundance 
for  thirty  days  before  fertile  eggs  are 
required  will  greatly  Improve  fertility. 
Do  not  have  water  too  cold.  Ice  is  not 
conducive  to  fertility.  An  all-corn  diet 
will  not  help  the  condition  of  poor  fer- 
tillty.  The  same  ration  that  produces 
eggs  will — as  n/Barly  as  it  can  be  done — 
produce  fertility  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  sufficient  heating  elements  to 
maintain  health  and  stamina.  Males 
penned  together  do  not  give  the  same 
results  as  those  separated  or  run  with 
small  flocks. 


Ducks  for  Meat  and  Eggs 
"The  Pekin  breed  is  kept  almost 
exclusively  by  producers  of  green 
ducks,  and  also  on  many  farms  where 
they  are  grown  for  meat,"  says  H.  W. 
Sanborn,  extension  poultry  husband- 
man. United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "They  fatten  rapidly, 
and  may  be  fed  on  rations  recom- 
mended for  chickens,  but  better  results 
are  usually  secured  by  feeding  more 
green  and  vegetable  feeds  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  mash." 

."For  the  general  farmer,  who  Is 
more  Interested  In  obtaining  eggs  than 
producing  meat,  the  Indian  Runner  is 
a  good  breed.  Th.is  duck  holds  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  duck  fam- 
ily that  the  Leghorn  does  In  the 
chicken  family.  It  lays  a  good-sized 
white  egg  considerably  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  is  declared  to  be  a  small 


TURNINQ 


inter  Trapping  Most  Profitable  of  All 


, .      .  eater,  a  good  forager,  and  hardy.    The 

Men   Wanted Steady  Work     for  the  rearing  of  pullets  for  fall  sale.*!  Introduction  of  this  breed  is  helping  to 

I  want  In  my  Iron  Pipe  Hhop,  two  or  three  good.  I  These  two  things   require  morc   incu 


■((•a^v  nM>n  )roni  stiotit  2»  VMirn  old  up       Married  «  •  ^  i. 

'o.mtrymM  pr"fVrr^    No  exp..rtpnc*  neee-sary.  bators.  more  brooders  and  more  hous- 

WintnKn<iw  to  le«rn  and  ♦Hirii  morp  inon««T  Is  all  I   '  ,  faMMtitxa         nhiortlnn     will     hp     of- 

waal.      Chaor.'   for  onp  man   to   tMx-oine  forpman.   l  Ing     raCllltieS.        UDjeCllOU     Will     ne     OI- 

Wo  drink«.r    A'idr*-s  with  rrt«>renc«.  j  fg^g^  because  of  additional  investment 

Owllllam,  ei»  ChrlstlsB  St.,  PklU.  ' 


build  up  a  trade  of  first-class  duck 
eggs.  These  eggs  should  be  marketed 
frequently,  as  they  depreciate  In  qual- 
ity more  rapidly  than  hen's  eggs." 


—that  is  the] 
trapper's 
business. 

When  you  mvX 
ket  your  catch,  doH 
lars  alone  count. 

Hifih- quoting; 
promising  prict 
list!  do  not  lead 
you  to  best  results. 

We  have  practiced 
blmess  in  fur  buying 

For  58  Years 

Our  price-list  is  ba«. 
ed  entirely  on  fair 
play."  which  hi-8ins  by 
sanding  shippers  price 
lists  that  quote  all  that 
canbepaidon  .i  square, 
honest  assort ment- 
and  that  ends  by  tend* 
lag  checlcpruniptlyfor 
the  full  amount  due 

Let  us  send  you  o« 
lists. 

Send  your  nameasd 
address  to  Dept.  D 


Raw  Furs 


^ewYork  is  now 
The  World's  Fur  Center 

New  York.  th«  ffreat«at  city  in  the  world.  if« 

tho  center  of  the  World's  Fur  busineaa.  No 

matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  tncy 

muit  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  arc  the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  Hou!«o 

in  N(!W  York  because  w«  always  pay  the 

bivhest  market  prices. 

Send  for  our  Latut  Price  List.     tt'i>  f'ff. 


David  Blustein  &Bit) 

tESl  West  22  St  Ncu  York 


I 


^^  Send  for  our  price  llat  today 

W^  Let  OS  prove  to  you  that  we  pay   K\ 

^ '^RIGHBSTPRICfc'S.  We  pay  iractly 

W   what  we  quote  and  know  yoa  will  b« 

rplessed  with  oor  UBEKAL  ORADIN(^. 

WULFSOHN 

,  A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

IWc  make  no  dedoetions  of  any  kind,  gi** 
[•very  sMpment  indlTidoal  conaioeratioD  ^^ 
resardiesa  of  bow  small  or  larae.  On 
\  aeeeant  of  our  anasoal  outlet  for 
,  furs,    we  can  aetoally   pay  roa 
WriUforprioalM. 


«S>    > 


FM.  Wulfs«haJkC«. 

306  West  27th  Stre«« 
New  York  Oty 


We  Pay  Top  Price* 

Give    SQuare    Deal  and 

Prompt  Returns 

FOR  RAW  FURS 

H^rifa  for  oar  priem  iist  P.  t- 

A    bandsumt   souveolr   Oirto    Fref   tipQn 
receipt  of  first  shtpintnt.    Oct  jrours  fsnj 

AsSU$KI1IDftC0sil.'.t7:>rrrm! 


AppUs,  Onions,  Potatot 

Hay  Poultry  and  sll  Produce  wante<i  ^^* 
stpftdv  active  drmsnd  at  very  n«H>d  Pf''-'*^^^, 
OIBBff  A  BRO..  9»9  If.  Front  St..  I»h»a<»« 

FOR  SALE— Sh^and  P 

Two  fine  WfaolInK   colt"  at  bargain   l"^'''*;„« 
sumps.     lUwKTTBa's  Pony    Fakm.  A.\.*^^ 


When     writing     advertisers,    pl' 
mention    The   Practical   Farmk''- 


OBOROB  J. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  coming  now 
hen  trapping  is  the  most  profitable. 
_ring  the  winter  pelts  are  of  better 
lualtty  than  earlier,  and  bring  more 
oney.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
imals   are  somewhat  harder  to   lo- 
kte.  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  only  half 
many  furs  are  captured  as  in  the 
II,  the  returns  are  almost  sure  to  be 
later.     For   this   reason   the  young 
apper   ought   to    renew    his   efforts. 
lere  are  good  wages  to  be  made  for 
ivery  minute  spent  at  the  work. 
During  the  cold  weather  hides  can 
taken  best  with  bait.    However,  this 
not  mean  that  a  piece  of  meat 
ta7  be  thrown  near  a  crude  set  and 
fur    bearers    will    be    actually 
:ed  to  it.    In  fact,  the  placing  of 
ftttracter  requires  skill,  not  only  in 
iting  the  right  one,  but  in  arrang- 
ig  it  to  the  best  advantage.     With 
exception  of  the  muskrat,  all  of  the 
Her  animals   are   flesh-eaters.     In 
ler  that  the  amateur  may  know  what 
best  to  lure  each  of  them,  a  few 
U  will  be  given  on  the  subject. 
For  skunk,  use  fresh,  bloody  meat. 
lulte  a  large  piece  is  necessary.    Re- 
lember,  when  such  a  bait  is  placed 
-^n  near  a  dwelling,  ft  is  liable  to  draw 

IMS  and  dogs  instead  of  pelt  bearers. 
I  might  be  well  to  state,  also,  that, 
order   to   conceal    the    flesh   from 
>W8,    hawks    and    similar    birds,    a 
iTerlng  of  weeds  or  brush  is  ideal. 
When  after  the   raccoon,   it  is  not 
d  to  get  a  decoy  which  will  prove 
ire.    The  animal,  like  its  larger 
ther.  the  bear,  always  seems  hun- 
With  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  it 
locate  food  easily.     Smoked   flsh 
'es,  generally,  as  will  canned  sal- 
n.     Comb   honey    Is    preferred    by 
y.    Com  is  utilized  in  some  see- 
ms, but  never  is  effective  where  the 
imals  have  access  to  flelds  of  it. 
Mink  like  muskrat  or  rabbit  flesh. 
'se  Biuall   pieces.     Experienced   trap- 
generally  make  a  carcass  serve 
it  or  ten  sets.     Fish  can  be  em- 
loyed.  too. 

Bloody  meat  Is  good  for  the  weasel. 
16  head  of  a  chicken  Is  recommended. 
For  muskrat,  employ  vegetables.  The 
inip  Is  generally  chosen,  because 
its  o(ior,  but  carrots,  beets,  turnips 
id  others  will   lure  the   fur  bearer. 

•  must  constantly  experiment,  bow- 
er, for  what  is  best  at  one  time  and 

'•*<»  may  not  be  at  another. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  food 

hard   for   the   fur   bearers   to   get 

hen  It  is  cold  and  the  ground  covered 

Ith  snow.      At    this    period    hunger 

iHTes  the  animals  to  seek  baits  which 
herwige  would  be  passed  by.  It 
>Cht  bo  said,  too,  that  if  the  sets  are 
t  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be 

llMOTered  by  the  game,  little  results 
ly  be  expected.    When  possible,  have 

*  decoys    appear   natural;    that    is, 
^▼«  attracters  for  mink  appear  as  if 

h«y  were  washed  down  by  the  cur- 
""Bt,  etc.  ' 

The  beginner  is  interested,  as  a  rule. 

Patent  scents.     Some  of  these  are 

^cellent    when    used    properly,    but 

hers  are  put  up  simply  to  sell,  and 

an  actual   detriment  to  the  pelt 

bunter.    it  u  a  good  idea  not  to  buy 

JttractorH  unlew  you  have  had  some  ex- 

^fience.    A  bottle  of  the  best  lure  in 


THIBS8BN 

the  world  will  not  make  an  expert 
trapper  out  of  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  art  and  is  unwilling  to  learn. 

During  the  winter  a  small  flashlight 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  studying 
tracks  and  signs.  The  snow  enables 
the  novice  to  see  how  the  trails  are 
made;  the  light  reveals  the  impres- 
sions to  the  best  advantage.  Examine 
the  dark  places.  Remember,  wild  life 
generally  seeks  the  shadows  rather 
than  the  light. 

The  simplest  method  of  taking  skunk 
is  by  making  sets  at  the  entrances  to 
their  dens.  With  this  way  only  one 
animal  can  be  taken  from  a  hole  in  a 
night.  The  professional  knows,  how- 
ever, that  the  fur  bearers  live  in  colo- 
nies, and  that  there  are  generally  more 
than  one  skin  in  a  burrow.  For  this 
reason  he  prefers  to  use  small  V-shaped 
pens  nearby,  building  them  of  rocks, 
sticks  or  other  material.  The  sides 
ought  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  In  the  back  part  put  a  piece 
of  meat.  Guard  it  with  one  or  more 
traps.  While  In  truth  it  is'  not  neces- 
sary to  conceal  sets  for  this  animal, 
best  results  can  be  had  only  when  It  is 
done.  Often  a  hidden  trap  will  take  a 
wandering  mink  or  'coon  which  other- 
wise would  pass  by. 

Ohio. 


WE  WANT  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

Put  yoor  own  assortment  on  them  and  maU  ns  a  copy. 

*   If  we  cannot  net  yon  as  mnch  or  more  than  you 

expi^  we  will  return  them  to  you,  express  paid. 

WE   ARE   NOW   PAYING 
FOR    IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENTS   AS    FOLLOWS: 


If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  "Prepara- 
tion of  Eggs  for  Market,"  you  haven't 
one  of  the  latest  things  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca.  Better  send  for  a  free  copy 
today.    Ask  for  R.  C.  F.  133. 

What  the  chamber  of  commerce  sec- 
retary is  to  civic  affairs  in  the  city, 
the  county  agent  is  to  all  matters  that 
pertain  to  rural  betterment,  with  this 
difference:  The  county  agent  directly 
represents   the   federal   government. 

Vineland  Contest  Monthly  Report 

The  production  for  October,  the  last 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Vine- 
land  egg  laying  and  breeding  contest, 
was  3654  eggs,  or  production  of  11.4 
percent.  The  production  for  the  entire 
year  was  129,199  eggs,  or  an  average 
production  of  35.4  percent 

The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centage production  for  the  month  and 
to  date  for  each  of  the  varietie« 
represented : 

Breed  October  Year 

White  Wyandottes   18.9      33.7 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks.  18.4      33.1 

Rhode  Island  Reds    16.8 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ...16.6 

Black  Leghorns 11-4 

White  Leghorns 

Columbian  Wyandottes 
White  Plymouth   Rocks 
Buft   Wyandottes    ..... 
Buff  Leghorns 


•  •••••••••• 


9.6 
8.3 

8.2 
7.7 


32.1 
35.4 
35.7 
38.2 
31.8 
28.7 
25.2 
31.2 


The  White  Leghorns  had  the  high- 
est average  production  for  the  year, 
averaging  38.2  percent.  A  table  fol- 
lows showing  the  high  hens  for  the 
month  in  each  variety  and  the  high 
hens  for  the  year: 

October  Year 
Breed  Eggs    Eggs 

Barred   Plymouth  Rock 25 

White  Plymouth  Rock 24 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.. 24 

White  Wyandotte   22 

Columbian  Wyandotte 22 

Buff  Wyandotte 16 

Rhode  Island  Red   26 

White  Leghorn   26 

BuflF  Leghorn   11 

Block  Leghorn 19 


233 
192 
224 
215 
174 
207 
211 
275 
168 
1J4 


SKUNK 

No.  1  No.  2 

Minn..  Wis.,  Nor.  Iowa  and  Dakotas 8.00  6.00 

Northern  New  York 7.00  5.00 

Maine,  N.  H.,  Vermont 7.00  5.00 

N.  v.,  N.  U  Pennsylvania 6.00  4.00 

Mas*.,  R.  I.,  Connecticut 6.00  4.00 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ills 7.00  5.00 

Kans.,  Neb.,  No.  Mo.,  So.  la.,  Wash,  Ore  7.00  6.00 

Gen.  Ohio,  Ind.,  lU.,  Md.,  W.  Va 5.75  3.75 

So.  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.  and  Mo 5.50  3.50 

Virginia,   North  Carolina 5.25  3.25 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 4.50  3.00 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  California 4.00  3.00 

Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala. ,  La. ,   Miss.,  Texas 2.50  1.25 

Large  Western  Long  Narrow  Stripe  Prime 2.50 

MUSKRATS 

Winter 

N.  Y.,  New  Eng.,  Eastern  Canada 1.50 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin 1-50 

Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  W.Va 135 

Kentucky,  Tenn.,  Arkansas .* *' 1.25 

Virginia,  Carolina*,  Md.,  Del 1-25 

So.  la..  Mo.,  Kan.,  Neb.,  Utah  and  Nev 1-15 

Minn.,  N.  Iowa,  Dakotas,  Manitoba 1.15 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan 1.20 

Washington,  Oregfon ,  •  1 .20 

BLACK  RATS 1.60 


No.  3 

4.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

1.75 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

to  4.00 


Laree 

Fall 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.40 


No.  4 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.75 

.35 


Small 

Kail 

.75 

.75 

.60 

.55 

.55 

.50 

.50 

.55 

.55 

.80 


g 


Kit!* 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lollowing: 
We  do  not  mislead  you  by  quoting  prime  skunk  as 
extra  large,  large,  medium  or  small. 

CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ILTON    SCHREIBER   & 

DEPT.  H,  138-140  WEST  29TM  STREET 


MARK  YOUR 

RAW  FUR 


SMIRMENTS 


TO 


OIJB  TBBf  COHHAl 

QaoU  •etokl  market  priew. 
I  »ad  I.ih«r»l  QrftdiBg. 
iioahU  TsluM 
'  lb*  broaflt.  if  doaMfal  ta  i 
prunipti;  upoa  r*c«i|i4  of  itupOMBl. 

I  paid 
for  approval  If  raqoartad. 
Oo.Ki»  returned,  prepaid,  if  valuation  i*  not  ■Atiafa4!torr. 
Mu  OumiDUiion  cbargaa 

fiv*  p«t  Mat  Additional  allowad  on  thipioMita  a«awitiB«  to  *M  «r  •« 
Bond  for  oor  laleat  prica  li<t  "bM.  " 


SES^— TRAPPERS 


MM  t*»  •■«•  dar  I  ■«>■<■«  roar  i 


wflilMMlotabotfMrplaao.  C««l 
calch rf  TOO  can.   ><<iimyi»> 

k    Yao  wOl  Hw  ar  f»4 
■Mt    Too  OMM  alforrf  to 

-  \  1'-'  "^'rr—  WilM 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 


147  Wovt  14v^  Stroot 

Ni:W       YOUK.        CITY 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 
For  Your 

RAWFURS 
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Additional  ea  ail  ■hlpmrntt  nrar  *M  I 
naad  all  r"*ir  far*  \n  fill  waitinc  nrdor*  and 
will  por  tha  tiiflMat  prieoa  tn  (ot  tliMn 
Coon,  ikank.  fos.  •ppooMim,  Miak.nnak- 
rat.  wolf  and  all  ntlnra.  *•■*  AlMoata  at 
o»M  OlMekMatM»adaT«kipai'tftrriva«. 

RPN    PriRN     263  SEVENTH  AV„ 
DCan     \.^\^Ivn,  NEW  YORK.   N.   Y. 


Crow  RABBITS  and  CHICKENS 

Vdf   tlM   BaUkM-t      BiK    Rctarna   Qafak 

iReuuir««  littla  space  and  small 
investOMnt.  -BABBIT  CULT- 
UBR,'*  bl«  lSt-|Mc«  llla«trat«d 
book  tella  bow.  Prscticol  advice 
r*K-arUing  breeds.  cQuipinent, 
fcM^injf.  Price  SOe 
postpaid.  (Cloth  $1.) 
With  POULTRY 
ITEM  one  year   $1. 


The  PonltTT  Journp' 

with  a  blif  Pet  StoCh 

Dei>i.    Item  trial  .^.frr  4  mo*.,  28c 

PotOtry  Item       Box  59   ScUcrsviUc,  Pa. 
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Bees  on  the  General  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL- 

W«  pikj  12.00  for  tbt  beat,  |l.uo  lor  tbe  next  beat  aud  su  i^enu  for  eacb  otlier  artiui*  publlslitd  In  our  Kx- 
pcrience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  tbelr  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  dlacuasion  and 
loggeat  subjects  for  future  umcuasion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  issue. 

Torir  No.  I2r)7.  Dkcembkk  15. — What  bene-    have  bees  on  the  farm.     Especially  do 


tit  liave  you  receivfd  diirluj,'  the  past  yi'iir 
from  the  farm  biireaii  cu'tfanizatlon  In 
yum-  county'.'  lias  it  meant  anything  in 
the  life  or  yoiu-  community  V  lias  the 
county  agent  measured  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations? 

Toi'ic  No.  12.'»8,  Janiaky  1. — What  success 
did  you  have  during  11)18  In  Increasing 
your  man  and  horse-power  etHdency .' 
Tell  us  how  y<Mi  managed  to  keep  up  or 
Increase  your  yields.  New  hitches.  Im- 
plements, rotations  or  meMiods  will  be 
sought   moi-e   than   ever   during    UHJi. 

T«)i'it'  No.  iL'.'iJi.  .Ianm-aky  1.'). — What  ^aiden 
plants  do  you  grow  for  early  cronsV 
Tell  us  when  you  plant  tUe  seed,  what 
kind  of  soil  you  use.  h<»w  you  manage 
the  hothouse,  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  and 
any  other  things  which  have  wttrked 
satisfactorily. 


F.  P.  P.,  Emmaville,  Pa. — Eight 
years  ago  we  came  into  possession  of 
four  colonies  of  bees  in  old-fashioned 
box  hives,  where  we  kept  them  about 
four  years.  They  would  sometimes  place 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
In  the  "caps"  on  the  hives  in  good  sea- 
sons. In  off  years  no  surplus  would 
be  made.  They  swarmed  abundantly, 
early  and  late,  some  of  the  swarms  de- 
parting for  "realms  unknown"  when 
we  were  not  on  the  Job;  others  left 
after  being  hived  In  the  bare  boxes 
with  which  we  provided  them.  Some 
late  swarms  failed  to  live  through  the 
winter.  They  did  not  pay.  We  then 
Invested  $16  In  five  modern  hives  with 
comlvhoney  supers,  pound  sections  and 
comb  foundation  all  complete.  Since 
then  we  have  had  plenty  of  honey  each 
year.  We  will  not  give  details  of 
transferring,  management  or  care.  Get 
Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  961,  447,  503 
and  442,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
are  free  for  the  asking,  and  form  a 
pretty  complete  library  of  bee  lore, 
written  by  our  best  bee  experts. 

We  get  from  25  to  75  pounds  of  honey 
per  colony — mostly  buckwheat.  Those 
who  live  in  a  white  clover  section 
can  do  much  better.  We  have  always 
sold  direct  in  local  market.  This  year 
we  are  getting  20  and  25  cents  per 
pound.  At  this  price  we  consider  bees 
profitable. 

Should  the  bees  be  ordinary  "blacks," 
an  Italian  queen  should  be  ordered. 
Italians  are  splendid  honey  gatherers, 
and  will  not  allow 
worms"  in  the  hive 
and  are  much  more 
to  handle. 

There  will  be  less  risk  if  the  colonies 
are  bought  in  the  spring,  and  In  the 
meantime  you  should  get  from  the 
nearest  supply  house  the  following: 
Five  standard  hives,  fitted  with  ten 
Hoffman  frames,  complete  with  comb- 
honey  supers,  pound  sections  and  comb 
foundation;  one  standard  smoker:  one 
bee  veil;  one  hive  tool,  and  five  pounds 
medium  brood  comb  foundation.  These 
should  cost  about  $25.  Also  invest  in 
a  year's  subscription  to  a  good  bee 
journal.  This  is  about  all  you  will 
need  the  first  year. 

As  the  number  of  colonies  increase 
you  may  wish  to  produce  extracted 
honey,  also.  We  have  been  doing  this, 
and  shall  continue,  by  running  the 
very  strong  colonies  for  comb  and  the 
weaker  ortes  for  extracted.  A  small 
two-frame  extractor  costing  $16  will  do 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  co'.onles.  Some 
Of  our  colonies  this  summer  produced 
over  a  hundred  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  which  retails  in  the  local  mar- 
ket at  25  cents  per  pound.  At  least 
50  percent  more  extracted  than  comb 
honey  can  be  produced  under  the 
same  condltons,  as  the  same  combs  are 
used  time  after  time. 


moths  or  "bee 
like  the  blacks, 
gentle  and  easy 


S.  W.  H.,  Weathcrly,  Pa.— We  have 
kept  bees  for  fifteen  years.  We  started 
with  one  colony,  but  think  two  or  three 
would  have  been  a  better  start  f©r  a 
beginner.  Our  experience  with  bees 
has  been  both  a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 
All  our  fruit  trees  bear  better  since  we 


we  notice  this  on  those  that  bloom 
early,   such   as  the  plum  and   cherry. 

We  kept  bees  for  five  years  before 
we  could  produce  honey  at  a  profit.  In 
this  time  we  learned  quite  a  few  tricks 
in  bee  culture.  A  beginner  should 
subscribe  for  a  good  bee  journal.  Start 
with  a  good  standard  hive  with  rer 
movable  frames,  so  that  the  hive  can 
be  inspected  any  time  it  is  necessary. 
Learn  to  know  the  work  of  the  queen, 
drone  and  workers,  and  also  to  distin- 
guish each  from  the  other.  Get  a 
gentle  strain  of  bees,  such  as  the  Ital- 
ians. A  beginner  will  have  to  do  some 
tussing  with  his  bees  In  order  to  learn 
how  to  handle  them  so  as  to  make 
each  stroke  count.  Ever  since  we  be- 
came proficient^  we  have  not  failed  to 
get  a  yearly  profit  from  the  bees. 
Some  years  the  profits  went  as  high  as 
$12  per  hive  on  the  average.  One  year 
a  colony  gave  us  200  pounds  of  honey, 
which  sold  for  16  cents  a  pound, 
amounting  to  $32.  However,  we  con- 
sider $8  a  good  profit  on  a  colony.  We 
sell  our  honey  in  the  home  market,  at 
present,  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

We  keep  about  twenty-five  colonies 
of  bees,  and  feel  satisfied  when  they 
are  cared  for  as  good  as  we  know  how. 
The  locality  could  probably  support 
more  bees,  but  we  divide  our  time 
among  bees,  chickens,  fruit  and  dairy 
cattle  and  the  work  necessary  to  raise 
food  for  this  stock. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. — Honey 
bees  are  very  Interesting,  and  with 
proper  care  they  prove  profitable.  My 
first  experience  with  bees  of  my  own 
was  when  I  purchased  a  colony  in  a 
home-made  hive,  and  the  first  year  I 
got  honey  worth  more  than  the  original 
cost  of  the  colony.  I  have  been  used 
to  bees  all  my  life,  as  my  father  al- 
ways kept  a  few  colonies.  The  second 
winter  my  colony  lost  the  queen,  and 
gradually  dwindled  out,  leaving  sev- 
eral pounds  of  nice  honey  in  the  hive. 
I  then  purchased  two  colonies,  and  got 
profitable  returns  from  them.  Because 
they  were  neglected,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  some  of  my  bees  got  weak, 
and  the  bee  moth  got  a  start  on  them, 
and  I  lost  a  few  colonies.  I  succeeded 
In  introducing  pure  Italian  queens  ttnd 
building  up  new  colonies  by  using  two 
or  three  frames  of  brood  with  the  new 
queens.  It  requires  watchfulness,  or 
else  robbers  will  get  after  new  hives 
where  new  colonies  are  made  with  in- 
troduced queens.  I  have  stopped  this 
by  shutting  up  the  new  hive  for  a  few 
days. 

Some  seasons  the  bees  will  not 
gather  more  honey  than  they  need  to 
winter  them,  but  usually  they  will 
gather  a  surplus  and  will  fill  two  or 
three  extra  supers  in  a  season.  There 
is  a  ready  market  for  all  surplus  honey 
that  can  be  produced.  Last  winter's 
severe  freezing  put  most  bee  keepers 
out  of  btislness  In  this  country,  but 
such  a  winter  does  not  occur  often. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Our 
experience  with  bees,  though  rather 
limited,  prompts  us  to  offer  this  advice 
to  the  beginner:  Start  In  a  small  way; 
increase  your  stock  and  Investment  as 
your  experience  grows.  Four  hives 
are  enough  to  begin  with.  Get  the 
very  best  bees  and  hives  that  you  can 
afford.  Avail  yourself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  all  the  free  literature  on 
bees.  Then,  besides  this,  take  a  good 
paper  on  the  subject.  Study  your  busi- 
ness to  learn,  and  learn  to  profit.  It 
may  be  only  a  side  line,  but  "If  it  is 
worth  doing  at  all  It  Is  worth  doing 
weil."  As  bees  turn  Into  food  for  man 
that  which  otherwise  goes  to  waste.  It 
looks  as  If  there  might  be  an  abso- 
lutely clear  profit  on  them,  but  bees, 
like  other  animals,  need  care  and  at- 
tention,   and    occasionally    they    need 


extra  food  other  than  what  they  them- 
selves supply.  Do  not  attempt  to  han- 
dle bees  without  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. You  will  get  stung  if  you  do.  In 
more  ways  than  one,  too. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  sugar  short- 


age makes  bees  more  profitable  thai 
ever.     Housewives  are  learning  mori 
and  more  how  to  use  the  honey  in  cook] 
Ing,   thus   creating  a   greater  demanc 
for  It.     Pure  honey  sellg  here  for  26] 
cents  per  pound. 
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ROYSTER'S 
FERTIUZERS 


.BUILT   UPON 

FOUNDATION 


F.  S 


.  ROYSTEJR   GV/AMO 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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DEMPWOLFS  FERTILIZERS 

Invest  $1  and  Get  Back  $3 

YOXT  can  rai8«  hogs  on  com,  but  if  you  feed  them  nothing  else  foi 
long  periods  of  time  they  literally  die  of  ttarvation.  They  need 
a  balanced  ration.  So  it  is  vith  crops.  They  need  Mitrogea, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potasli,  just  M  lire  stock  need  protein,  fats  and 
carbohydratss. 

Manure  is  rich  In  Nitrogen,  but  lacking  in  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash.    When  it  alone  is  supplied  your  soil  cannot  produce  its  utmost 
Phosphoric  Acid  is  neede^  to  fatten  the  grain  ketnels — to  hasten  ma- 
turity, so  that  there  will  be  no  soft  corn, 
even  if  frost  comes  early.    Potash  is  re- 
quired  for  building  leaf  and  fibrous  parts. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  every  dollar 
Invested  in  fertilizer  for  the  corn  crop  brirj^s 
back  $3  to  $5  at  harvest    Dempwoli's  Ferti- 
lizers will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
again.    The  man  who  plants  his  crop  with- 
out  fertilizing   pays   the   cost  of   fertilizers 
many  times,  without  ever  realizing  the  ben- 
efits.   Write  US  about  these  balanced  crop  rations 
that  for  years  have  been  prodacins  such  hamper 
crops  In  Pennsylvania  and  her  aelchborlnc  States. 
Let    us    supply    you    with    *'plaat    (roceries."    W« 
are  favorably  located  for  prompt  shlpmeat,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  ••oeeially  for  thia  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


i\^^^' 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

After  the  potatoes  were  dug  on  Lad- 
die's farm  it  was  not  long  until  corn- 
cutting  time.  He  had  never  seen  corn 
cut  before — ^in  fact,  he  had  never  even 
seen  it  grow  before.  Mr.  Robinson 
planted  the  crop  in  the  spring.  You 
can  imagine  Laddie's  surprise,  there- 
fore, when  his  father  said  one  day: 
"Seems  to  me  It  is  about  time  for  us 
to  tie  the  horses  in  the  corn." 

"Tie  the  horses  in  the  corn!"  replied 
Laddie,  in  amazement.  "I  am  sure 
Frank  would  soon  get  sick  if  he  could 
eat  all  of  that  green  corn  which  he 
wanted  to,  even  if  your  horses  do  do 
it  every  fall." 

"You're  a  fine  farmer,"  chimed  in 
Silas,  who  had  overheard  Laddie  malce 
his  remark.  "Here  you  have  been  on 
the  farm  all  this  time  and  don't  know 
why  you  tie  the  horses  in  the  corn. 
Don't  you  know  we  have  to  get  it 
husked  to  put  in  the  corncrlb?" 

"Sure,  I  know  corn  ought  to  be  yel- 
low, and  what  we  have  has  only  green 
ears,"   agreed   Laddie. 

"That  is  Just  the  idea,"  said  Silas, 
with  as  straight  a  face  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances;  "the  horses 
eat  all  the  green  husks  off,  and  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  pick 
up  the  -^ars." 

"Well,  I'll  believe  that  when  I  see 
them  do  it,"  answered  Laddie.  Maybe 
that  is  the  way  it  is  done,  thought 
Laddie  to  himself,  but,  then,  again,  it 
can't  be  that  the  horses  eat  all  the 
husks,  because  I  remember  once  in 
the  city  we  had  a  mattress  which  my 
mother  said  was  stuffed  witb  corn 
husks.  I  remember,  too,  it  wasn't  as 
soft  and  warm  as  the  big  feather  bed 
I  sleep  in  here  on  the  farm.  With 
these  thoughts  turning  over  in  his 
mind.  Laddie  started  toward  the  barn 
to  give  Polly's  pony  Its  breakfast  and 
daily  cleaning  with  --the  curr/comb 
and  brush.  On  the  way  down  he  de- 
cided to  ask  Star,  Polly's  pony,  about 
being  tied  In  the  corn. 

"I  never  heard  of  ponies  being  tied 
in  the  corn,"  was  the  only  answer  Star 
could  give  to  Laddie's  questions.  'But 
it  might  be  that  they  do  tie  horses  in 
the  corn,"  added  Star.  "You  see,  I 
did  not  live  on  a  farm  myself  this 
time  last  year;  I  lived  in  a  small 
town."    ' 

His  morning  barn  chores  finished, 
laddie,  still  puzzled  about  what  Silas 
had  told  him,  decided  to  take  a  short. 
quick  walk  to  the  woods  'to  look  for 
some  nuts  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  getting  ripe.  He  rehieml>ered  what 
the  ground  hacky  had  told  him  during 
his  first  day  at  school  last  spring. 
During  his  early  months  on  the  farm 
Laddie  used  to  think  it  was  a  very 
long  walk  to  the  schoolhouse,  but  after 
he  had  scouted  around  for  awhile  he 
learned  there  were  short  cuts  through 
the  woods  which  would  save  him  a 
lot  of  walking.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  as  he  approached  the  little  achool- 
house  he  could  see  the  red  squirrel 
scampering  from  tree  to  tree,  taking 
his  daily  exercise.  Of  course,  as  Ijad- 
die  approached,  the  squirrel  was  care- 
ful  to  keep  on  the  far  side  of  a  tree, 
because  he  did  not  remember  Laddie; 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  Magic 
Word  he  recalled  everything  and  came 
bravely  out  to  talk  with  him. 

"How  about  those  nuts  you  told  me 
last  spring  I  could  get?"  aaked  Toddle 
after  they  had  exchanged  greetings. 

"They  are  not  ripe  yet,"  answered 
the    hacky,   "but    I    know    where   lots 


of  them  are  growing.  We  must  have 
a  good,  hard  frost  before  they  will 
drop  so  you  can  get  them.  You  can't 
go  up  the  tree  after  them  like  I  dftn." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  Laddie,  "but 
I  want  to  know  where  the  trees  are 
before  somebody  else  finds  them." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  squirrel.  "You 
remember  where  the  old  mill  pond 
used  to  be,  down  the  valley?  It  is 
right  along  the  old  dam  breast  that 
some  walnut,  hickory  and  chestnut 
trees  are  growing,  and  they  are  just 
loaded  with  nuts. 

"You  can,  be  sure  that  I  will  stop 
and  look  at  theiji  on  my  way  back 
home."  said  Laddie  as  he  started  off. 

(To  be  continued) 


addressed   to   The   Practical  Farmer. 
This  is  what  the  letter  said: 

I  am  interested  in  your  riddles. 
About  sixty  years  ago  I  learned  one 
that  has  always  pleased  me.  and 
for  that  reason,  I  presume,  I  have 
remembered  it: 

Can  you  tell  me  why 
A  hypocrite  sly 
Can  better  descry 
Than  you  or  I 
Upon  how  many  toes 
A  pussycat  goes? 

It  was  signed  by  a  gentleman  in  New 
Jersey,  so  we  will  have  to  call  it 
Grandpa  Jersey's  riddle.  It  is  a  hard 
one  to  guess,  but  maybe  your  father 


or  grandfather  can  help  you  with  It: 
ask  them.  The  answer  will  be  printed 
in  our  next  issue. 

These   riddles    were   sent   by    Jessie 
Muucaster,  of  Maryland: 

(31.)   What    goes    up   to   the    house, 
and  yet  don't  go  in? 

(32.)   What  is  full  of  holes,  and  yet 
holds  water? 

(33.)   What     goes     all     around     the 
house,  and  yet  leaves  only  one  track? 

(34.)   When  is  a  shoe  not  a  shoe? 

(35.)   What  shoemaker  makes  shoes 
without  leather. 
With  all  four  elements  put  together. 
Fire,  water,  earth  and  air; 
Every  customer  has  two  pair? 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

1  have  been  thinking  lately  that  we 
ought  to  have  another  letter-writing 
contest  on  this  page  of  ours.  You 
know  1  receive  many  interesting  let- ! 
ters,  but  I  can't  publish  them,  because 
they  are  too  personal.  If  we  all  write 
al>out  the  same  subject,  however,  we 
will  all  be  Interested  In  the  letters 
and  like  to  read  each  others. 

For  instance,  take  the  subject. 
"Ways  to  Have  Fun  on  the  Farm  Dur- 
ing the  Winter."  That  is 'something 
we  are  all  interested  In  and  can  well 
exchange  ideas  about.  Of  course.  I  can- 
not send  a  prize  for  every  letter  I 
receive,  but  I  am  going  to  honor  a 
numl)er  of  the  writers  of  the  best  let- 
ters by  printing  them  In  our  December 
15th  Issue,  and  to  the'giri  and  the  boy 
who  write  the  very  best  letters — that 
is,  what  I  consider  the  best — I*  am 
going  to  send  a  Thrift  Stamp  to  help 
fill  their  card. 

For  our  January  Ist  Issue  I  have 
thought  of  what  I  consider  a  good 
subject  to  write  about,  but  maybe 
you  have  a  better  one,  so  please  be 
sure  to  suggest  a  subject  when  ^'ou 
Bend  in  your  letter  about  fun  in  the 
winter. 

Your  loving 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Here  are  the  answerb  to  the  riddles 
In   our  November  16th   issue: 

(16.)  When  he  Is  a  little  rattled. 

(17.)   The  back  of  a   clock. 

(18.)  When  It  becomes  a  pretty 
woman. 

(19.)  One  makes  faces  and  busts; 
the  other  curls  up  and  dies   (dyes). 

(20.)   Engineers. 

(21.)  potato. 

(22.)   Corn 

(23.)  A  multiplication  table. 

(24.)  Umbrella. 

(25.)   A   laced   shoe. 

(26.)  Heat,  because  you  can  easily 
catch  cold. 

(27.)  Not  because  a  woman  needs 
him.  but  because  he  is  hard  to  get 
off  her  hands. 

(28.)    Nobody  knows. 

(29.)  He  has  a  fur  coat  In  winter, 
and  in  summer  he  has  a  fur  coat  and 
pants. 

(30.)  A   cherry. 

The  other  morning  when  your  Uncle 
George  came  to  the  office  1  found  the 
clerk  who  sorts  the  mall  had  put  a 
letter  on    my   desk    which    had    come 


Underwear 
Comfort 

without 
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frills 
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Winter 
Underwear 


HAKES: 


at 

Popular 
Prices ! 

Know  all  about  Hanes  Heavy 

Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers  and 

Union  Suits!    Look  them  over  at  your  dealer's; 
size  up  the  quality  of  the  long-fibre  cotton,  the  fleecy 
warmth  and  perfect  workmanship  I    Did  you  ever  see  such 
underwear  worth  at  a  popular  price  ?  Hanes  cuts  out  fussing 
and  gets  you  down  to  a  strict  comfori-wmr-nconomj  basis. 

Put  Hanes  up  to    yourself  fair  and  square.      You  can't 

buy  greater  warmth 


SoMat 

Popular 

Prices 


or  greater  comfort 
or  better  fit  or  bet- 
ter made  garments 
mi  mny  price  I  If 
you're  keen  to 
save,  start  right  in 
buying  Hanes  nowl 

Put  every  feature  of  Hanes  underwear  to  the  test.  Seams 
are  guaranteed  unbreakable;  uilored  collarette  snuggles  up 
around  the  neck,  keeps  out  the  cold,  and  prevents  gaping ; 
elastic  knit  shoulders  allow  "give"  with  every  motion. 
Hanes  pearl  buttons  arc  sewed  to  mtay  on  I 

Hane«  Heavy  Winter  AVeight  Shirta  and  Drawers  have  tha 
three  button  snug-fitting,  staunch  sateen  waistband  and  the  com- 
fortable crotch.  Easy  to  put  socks  on,  too.  because  ths  legs  wont 
flare.  Hanea  Heavy  TVinter  Weight  Union  Suite  are  the  last  word 
tn  union  suit  perfection.  They  are  built  for  wear  end  for  comfort! 
The  Closed  Crotch  stajre  closed  I 

Real  Warmth  for  the  Boy« !  iSeV^rOnM'^lrJ 

for  Bore.  Superbly  msde,  and  combine  all  features  of  the  men's 
suits.  Downy  softness  and  genial  warmth  win  mothers  and  fathera 
as  well  aa  the  boys.  You  can't  duplicate  thm  veiue.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  Hanes  write  us  Immediately. 

P.   H.   HANES    KNITTING    CO.,  Winaton-Salem,  N.  C 

N9W  York  Offiem 
JM  Broadwey 


GUARANTEE 

We  iumrmnt— 
Han9»  VndT' 
we  a  r  mb  mo' 
luteljr—-  evmry 
thread,  mtttch 
mnd  button.  Wm 
guarantem  to 
rmturn  your 
tnonmy  or  givm 
yon  m  now  gmt' 
mo  at  if  mny 
eeooi  broak*. 


TkULsk«t«a 
Ivary  Osrveet 


WemilMt  to  the  Trade:    An^  gmrmanl  efftrtd  a» 
Banff  ttaruhatitute  unUaa  U  brar*  tht'liantt"  labti. 
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HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

Broadway,   32d    St.,   New  York 

One  Block  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

Equally     Convenient     for    Amusements, 

Shopping  or  Business 
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600  Roomi 
400  Bath* 


1S7  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath, 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Rooms,  with    Prirate  Bath, 
facing  street,  southern  exposure 

$3.00  PER  DAY 

Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  Are  Most  Moderato 
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Thit  i*  tlia  farai  wmb«b*«  mmn  d«ptftaMiit— /or  tli«m  and  h»  th*m.    It  U  a*vot«d  to  Ik* 
of  topic*   of   •▼•rydar  uitorort  to  tk«  woman  of  tk«  farm  family.     Tha  Practical  Farmar  myytaa— 
and  aHpacto— you  not   only  to  writa   your  axpariaacas  on  tka  topics  undar  diacuMKm   but  aUo  to 
propoM  topic*  for  futura  discuMions.   Tha  boat  lattar  publishad  barain  aacb  iMua  wiU  ba  awardad 
a  prisa  af  ana  dollar,  and  for  aacb  otbar  lattar  publiabad  wa  wUl  pay  fifty  cants.     Addram 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


IXecemukr  15. — At  this  time  last  year  we 
discussed  caudles,  cakes  and  pies  for  the 
Christmas  aud  aoHday  dluners.  Let's 
talk  this  year  about  the  soup,  roast  and 
vegetables — the  substantial  parts  of  the 
Yuletlde  meals.  Since  we  want  to  hear 
from  as  many  as  possible,  do  not  write 
more  than  250  words.  You  need  not 
write  about  all  three  things  If  you  prefer 
only  one.  ^       .  „ 

January  1. — School  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren. What  shall  we  give  them,  and 
what  shall  we  pack  It  In?     Do  you  know 


of  any  Instance  where  a  hot  lunch  has 
been  provided  at  the  school  and  what 
the  results  were? 

Jantary  15. — We  have  nerer  discussed 
"soups."  so  let  us  do  so  now  from  start 
to  finish.  Especially  do  not  overlook 
telling  us  how  you  make  yo«r  favorite 
kind. 

G«r  >oar  eenf  ri6uelon  in  marly.  If  It  dmmt  nmi 
raacA  ua  at  Itaat  IS  day  hmfar*  thm  datm  mt 
Umu;  it  will  ha  too  iata. 


Xmas  Gifts  that  Suit  Uncle  Sam 
and  Santa  Claus 


Mrs.    J.    E.    A.,    Clymer,    N.    Y. — 
Christmas  giving  lias   long  ceased  to 
be  a  quandary,  because  1  have  learned 
the  real  spirit  of  Yuletide,  and  I  abide 
by  it  in  selecting  my  gifts,  not  only  for 
war  times,  but  for  all  times.     I  have 
been    so    thoroughly    disgusted    with 
Christmas  giving,  as  it  causes  expendi- 
tures the  donor  is  hardly  able  to  give, 
and  makes  the  recipient  ofttimes  a  pre- 
varicator in   acknowledging  the   gifts. 
I  am  sure  old  Santa's  smiles  are  real 
ones  now,  not  the  superficial  .kind  Kris 
Kingle  reflected  in  my  thoughts  after 
a  Christmas  excursion  when  I  returned 
home  a  nervous  wreck  from  ceaseless 
shopping  with  a  meager  Income. 

My  gifts  are  suited  to  the  individ- 
ual's  need.     They   are   so   given   that 
there  are  no  "scales  of  exactness"  to 
reciprocate  with  a  like  gift.    They  are 
■o   given   that   the   recipient   knows   I 
have  entered  his  sanctum  sanctorlum 
and  discovered  one  of  his  many  long- 
ings which  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
gratify.     For  instance,  this  year  I  am 
sending  a  box  to  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
filled  with  sweets  like  those  she  had 
enjoyed  in  my  home — dried  corn,  fruits 
dried   in  sugar,  and   cookies  with  fill- 
ings suited  to  her  palate;  to  a  soldier 
boy    I'm   mafling   pictures   of   a   little 
girl   he   was   fond   of;    to  home   folks 
who  live  in  the  city  and  are  too  busy 
for  home  making  I'm  sending  several 
quarts    of   everything   I    have   canned 
this   year,    thus    helping   to   fill    their 
larder;   to  an  elderly  man  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  caraway  cookies  such  as 
he  used  to  enjoy  In  the  years  that  are 
no  more;  to  a  bachelor  uncle,  a  barrel 
of  apples  that  do  not  grow  In  his  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  to  elderly  friends, 
letters  of  remembrance  and  cheer;   to 
certain    friends,    chickens    ready    for 
roasting;  to  a  sister  in  the  city,  a  box 
from  the  farm,  filled  with  many  things 
she  Is  fond  of;  to  an  uncle,  whose  kind- 
ness   I    can    never    repay,   his    winter 
supply  of  potatoes.     It  is  evident  from 
the  alwve  list  I   have  given  only  the 
things  already  In  ray  possession. 


Stamps.  In  this  way  I  will  be  remem- 
bering my  friends  and  not  forgetting 
Uncle  Sam  and  our  brave  fellows 
"over  there." 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Rio,  La. — Christmas 
with  us  this  year  will  differ  but  little 
from  the  past.  We  will  decorate  the 
house  with  evergreens  from  the  forest, 
and  use  sugar  sparingly.  As  for  gifts, 
I  do  not  believe  In  expensive  presents 
or  money  spent  for  show;  nor  do  I 
want  anyone  to  feel  it  their  duty  to 
send  me  one  because  I  sent  them  some- 
thing last  year. 

I  always  try  to  remember  the  chil- 
dren, the  aged  and  the  sick  of  the 
neighborhood  with  some  little  token 
of  the  season.  Little  boxes  of  home- 
made sweets,  baskets  of  fruits,  nuts, 
glasses  of  jelly,  fruit  butters,  cut  flow- 
ers or  potted  plants,  tiny  little  pies, 
a  dressed  bird,  or  even  a  slice  of  veni- 
son garnished  with  parsley  on  a  dainty 
dish,  are  all  In  order.  I  have  saved 
chicken  feathers  and  made  a  plump 
pillow  for  an  invalid  at  the  poorhouse. 
When  I  take  It  to  her  I  will  carry  a 
basket- of  fruit  and  pies  for  the  other 
inmates.  I  have  made  several  pair 
of  ear  muffs  for  the  little  boys,  from 
scraps  of  velvet  and  fur;  raveled  out 
the  tops  of  old  woolen  socks,  dyed  the 
yarn  navy  blue,  and  made  serviceable 
wristlets  for  the  soldier  boys. 

Our  son,  who  has  had  to  stop  school 
because  of  scarcity  of  labor  caused  by 
the  war,  will  get  a  $50  Liberty  bond, 
to  be  used  for  his  education  later.  I 
will  send  all  the  reading  matter, 
Christmas  cards,  and  booklets  I  can 
afford  to  the  soldiers.  What  matter 
if  they  are  strangers?  They  are  "our 
boys"  for  the  present  at  least. 


pair  of  woolen  crocheted  bedroom  slip- 
pers or  a  little  knitted  or  crocheted 
sacque  ^ would  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  invalid  or  grandma. 

There  are  so  many  gifts  which  I 
might  mention  that  are  Inexftensive, 
but  always  greatly  appreciated  if  given 
to  the  right  person!  Let's  be  truly 
patriotic  this  year  by  only  giving  use- 
ful gifts,  and  help  to  spread  the  feeling 
all  over  the  universe  of  "peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  LagrangeviUe,  N.  Y.— 
This  Christmas  should  be  made  a 
"useful  Christmas,"  as  far  as  gifts  go. 
Give  more  home  products  to  village 
and  city  relatives  and  friends,  such  as 
a  nice  dressed  fowl,  canned  or  dried 
fruit,  or  garden  and  flower  seeds 
wrapped  up  attractively.  (These  will 
often  stimulate  a  love  for  gardening 
among  the  young  people.)  A  nice  size 
Christmas  tree  sent  to  old  people  who 
can't  get  out,  or  to  a  young  child,  will 
be  appreciated,  as  the  writer  has 
found.  A  nice  box  of  nuts  or  apples 
is  a  welcome  gift.  Give  children 
Thrift  Stamps.  If  a  family  will  all  put 
together  and  buy  a  War  Savings  Stamp 
and  give  to  the  "new  baby,"  it  is  much 
better  in  these  times  than  so  many 
fancy  things.  A  hop  pillow,  made  at 
no  expense,  given  to  an  invalid  is  a 


joy.  A  box  of  dried  catnip  to  'the 
mothervwith  several  small  children; 
a  blank  book  in  which  is  written  well- 
tested  recipes  will  be  welcome  by  any 
housekeeper  or  a  young  bride.  A 
package  of  nice  calico  pieces  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  an  old  lady  who 
loves  to  do  patchwork  in  the  winter 
days.  Remember  the  poor  families  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  latest  maga- 
zine, which  you  have  already  enjoyed, 
nicely  wrapped  will  be  a  nice  gift  for 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  who  can- 
not afford  such  things.  With  but  a 
few  minutes  of  time  and  thought  and 
at  very  little  expense  our  friends  may 
be  remembered.  Do  not  let  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  die! 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — ^The 
spirit  of  Christmas  must  be  kept  alive 
at  all  costs  this  year,  when  sorrow  has 
entered  so  many  homes.  But  the  spirit 
of  Christmas,  the  love  and  good  will, 
are  not  dependent  on  lavish  buying  or 
the  giving  of  expensive  gifts.  Rather 
do  these  things  tend  to  destroy  it..  If 
the  children  have  been  trained  to  en- 
joy  simple  pleasures,  they  will  find 
delight  in  Inexpensive  gifts,  and  the 
grivlng  of  any  other  kind  to  children 
should  always  be  discouraged,  to  my 
mind.  Let  them  know  some  of  the 
Joy  this  Christmas  of  giving  as  well 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — I  think  as 
a   general   thing  Christmas   giving  of 
recent  years  have  l>€en  too  elaborate, 
for  if  one  receives  an  expensive  gift 
from  a  friend,  and  has  already  given  a 
cheaper  one  in  return,  it  makes  a  per- 
son  feel   cheap   or   queer  for   ever   so 
long  afterward.    The  gifts  I  appreciate 
most   are   the   inexpensive   hand-made 
ones  which  have  the  tender  feelings 
of   the   giver    woven    into   their   very 
fibre  or   makeup.     This  year  let's  do 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  confine 
our  giving  to  useful  home-made  articles 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  recipient 
can   readily  see  what  use  to  put  the 
article  to — ^this  not  being  evident,  label 
the  article.     I  have  quite  a  number  of 
gifts   that  I   never  did  find  out  their 
me.    This  year  most  of  my  gifts  will 
be   Thrift    Stamps.      I    will    purchase 
quite   a   let   of   correspondence   cards, 
plain  white  and  gilt  edged,  on  which 
I  will  write  an  appropriate  verse,  and 
paint  thereon  some  neat  little  design, 
and  attach,  slightly,  one  or  more  Thrift 


K.    Q.,   Boyersford,   Pa. — ^When   we 
give  presents  this  year  let  us  try  to 
make  them  all  something  that  can  be 
used,  not  something  that  is  stuck  away 
in  a  drawer  or  closet  and  soon  both 
the     giver     and     gift     are     forgetten. 
Towels  are   always   acceptable  to  the 
housewife;    hand  towels,  guest  towels, 
tea  towels,  any  kind  at  all,  are  always 
useful  and  much  appreciated.    Knitting 
needles   and   yarn   to   make  wristlets, 
socks  or  a  sweater  can  be  given  to  the 
woman  who  knits  very  much  for  the 
Red  Cross,  and  these  will  be  greatly 
appreciated   not  only   by  her,   but  by 
"somebody's  boy  over  there."     Slipper 
trees,  coat,  dress  or  skirt  hangers  are 
Inexpensive  and  easy  to  make  with  a 
bit   of   ribbon.     They   are    also   very 
much    appreciated,    especially    by    the 
business  friend,  who  always  wants  her 
coats  and  skirts  looking  nice  and  who 
hasn't  time  to  press  them  often,     (They 
certainly  need  pressing  if  hung  on  the 
backs  of  chairs  or  hastily  thrown  on 
a  couch.)     Crocheted  yokes  are  beauti- 
ful;  and  any  woman  would  be  proud 
to  own  a  hand-crocheted  nightdress  or 
corset-cover  yoke.     A  pretty   combing 
jacket  can   be  made  from  a  Turkish 
towel,   a   half  yard   of  ribbon   and   a 
spool    of    crochet    cotton    to    crochet 
around  the  edges  of  the  towel.    Hand- 
kerchiefs   are   always   acceptable.     A 


Rayo  Lamps 

For  ptrfect  vniiM. 
•Iwaya  «••  R«y« 
Lamps.  The  Ideal  lifht 
for  all  purposAS.  Made 
of  best  materials.  D«- 
•igna  for  every  room. 
A^  your  dealer. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Your  beat  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  nifkta. 
Never  blow  out  or  jar 
out.  Conatraetio^ 
insures  perfect  oil  com- 
bustion. Ask  yo«r 
dealer. 


"WeVe  getting  along 
with  less  coal  now'' 

"I  counted  the  number  of  shovel- 
fuls yesterday  and  I  believe  we'll  be 
able  to  get  through  the  winter  with 
two  or  three  tons  less  than  last  year." 

That's  what  the  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  is  doing  for  over  3,000,000 
homes  and  it  will  do  it  for  you.  Per- 
fections are  safe  and  when  you  use 

MsMMMM 

your  Perfection  will  respond  with  an 
intense,  radiant,  smokeless,  odorless 
heat  the  minute  you  strike  the  match. 

Why  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  so  highly  refined  and  puri- 
fied. It  gives  most  heat  per  gallon  yet 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kerosene. 

Use  it  in  your  lamps  and  lanterns,  too.  You 
will  get  a  clear,  brilliant  light,  and  without 
having  charred  wicks  all  the  time,  either.  - 

The  best  time  for  you  to  buy  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  is  right  now.  Your  dealer  has  them 
—reasonably  priced— 15.66  to  110.00. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Evmrywh9rm  m  Pmnntylvania  ahd  Dehnuiurm 
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as  getting.  Let  them  share  some  of 
their  good  things  with  some  of  the 
many  unfortunate  children  that  are  in 
the  world  today. 

The  little  folks,  if  they  are  given 
a  few  toys  and  some  home-made  sweets, 
can  well  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
gifts  in  necessary  clothing.  New 
frocks,  shoes,  mittens,  etc..  will  be  all 
the  more  attractive  if  Santa  has 
brought  them  in  his  wonderful  sleigh. 
The  grown  folks  will  appreciate  these 
sorts  of  gifts,  too.  When  I  give  gifts 
of  this  kind  I  try  to  have  them  just  as 
pretty  and  attractive  as  possible,  and 
wrap  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
them  the  proper  festive  look. 

Country  folks  can  usually  obtain  a 
Christmas  tree  and  greens  for  deco- 
rating merely  for  the  trouble  of  get- 


ting them.  And  how  they  add  to  the 
occasion!  Our  Christmas  dinner  table 
usually  has  a  miniature  tree  for  a 
centerpiece,  decorated  with  candlee  and 
embedded  in  a  mound  of  snowy  cotton, 
with  a  tiny  Santa  Claus  on  guard.  I 
spend  very  little  money  on  decorations 
at  Christmas  time,  but  considerable 
thought  and  labor.  I  have  found  that 
it  is  the  love  and  labor  we  expend, 
and  not  the  money,  that  produces  the 
proper  Christmas  spirit.  Like  so  many 
other  pleasures,  it  must  come  from 
within,  not  without.  If  we  have  our 
minds  and  hearts  filled  with  giving 
rather  than  receiving  gifts,  we  will 
know  some  of  the  joy  that  dawned  on 
a  selfish  world  on  that  first  Christmas 
morning  when  the  greatest  of  gifts 
was  given. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  tha  quantity  of  material  required,  accempanjF  saeh 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttinc  and  aeam  alloNvinc.  When  orderinc  vi'rite  your  name 
and  address  in  ^111  state  the  number  and  site  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.     Address,  f  ASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


90S6. — Ladies'  and  miMen'  waist.  Cut 
Id  Rises  34,  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
Haeasure.  The  shawl  collar  outlines  the 
Test,  which  may  be  of  contrasting  material. 

9077 kadies'    dress.      Tut    In    sires    36, 

38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meamire.  The 
waist  is  semi-fitted,  and  the  ek\n  is  a  two- 
piece  model. 

9on4. — Ladlef  and  mlssM'  shirtwaist. 
Cut  in  siies  34,  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  meamire.  The  collar 'is  cut  in  fancy 
outline,  and  is  ed^ed  with  a  lace  frill. 

90«4 Girls'   dress.      Cut   in   sites   8.    10. 

IJ  and  14  years.  The  dress  buttons  from 
neck  to  hem.  and  may  be  stitched  together 
at  the  waistline. 

0061. — Girls'  lons-waisted  dress.  Cut  In 
irises  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  one-piece 
skirt  is  gathered  all  around  to  the  long 
#al«t. 

90B1. — Ladies'  oaej>lece  aproa.  Cut  in 
■lies  86,  40,  44  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  slashed  as  far  as  ttie  waistline 


at  center  back,  and  is  finished  as  a  placket 
for  buttonholes. 

fM»A3. — Ladies'  one-piece  plaited  skirt. 
Cut  in  sizes  26.  28.  30  and  32  inches  walHt 
measure.  The  skirt  is  plaited  at  each  side 
of  the  front  to  gire  the  eflTect  of  a  wide 
panel. 

©oea. — Child's  undergarment.  Cut  in 
sices  2,   4,   6,   8  and   10  years.      The   uifder- 

Sarment     consists    of    an     underwaist    and 
rawers,    the    latter    opening    at   'the    sides 
and  across   the   waistirne  at    the   back. 

9056. — Ladles'  and  misses'  two-piece 
skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26.  28,  80  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
This  skirt  shown  is  an  excellent  Idea  for 
combing  serge   and   taffeta. 

eone. — l^idies*  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34. 
86,  38,  40.  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  plain  waist  has  the  long, 
close-fitting  sleeves  set  into  slightly  deep 
armholes. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year.  a<]uarterly  fashion  magasine  called— "^very  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmalier''— which 
Uluatrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  snd  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  recular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  St  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  le  ordersd 

«re  will  send  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

PA9H10N  DSPARTMBirr.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  -nflLADBLPHlA.  PA. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


'By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1916,  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  I 
introduci.no  heb 

None  but  the  residents  consider 
Mount  Mark.  Iowa,  much  of  a  town, 
and  those  who  are  honest  among  them 
admit,  although  reluctantly,  that 
Mount  Mark  can  boaat  of  far  more 
patriotism  than  good  judgment!  But 
the  very  most  patriotic  of  them  all 
has  no  word  of  praise  for  the  ugly 
little  red  C,  B.  &  Q.  railway  station. 
If  pretty  is  as  pretty  does,  as  we  have 
been  told  so  unpleasantly  often,  then 
the  station  is  handsome  enough,  but  as 
an  ornament  to  the  commonwealth  it 
is  a  dismal  failure — low,  smoky  and 
dust-grimed.  In  winter  its  bleakness 
and  bareness  add  to  the  chill  of  the 
rigorous  Iowa  temperature,  and  in 
summer  the  sap  oozing  through  the 
boards  is  disagreeably  suggestive  of 
perspiration.  The  waiting-room  Itself 
Ib  "cleaned"  every  day,  and  yet  the 
same  dust  lies  in  the  corners  where 
it  has  lain  for.  lo.  these  many  years. 
And  aa  for  the  cobwebs,  their  chief 
distinction  lies  in  their  ripe  old  age. 
If  there  were  only  seven  spiders  In  the 
ark.  after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters, 
at  least  a  majority  of  them  must  have 
found  their  way  to  Mount  Mark  sta- 
tion, in  southeastern  Iowa. 

Mount  Mark  is  anything  but  proud 
of  the  little  station.  It  openly  scoffs 
at  It,  and  sniffs  contemptuously  at  the 
ticket  agent,  who  bears  the  entire  C. 

B.  &  Q.  reputation  upon  his  humble 
shoulders.  At  the  same  time  it  cer- 
tainly does  owe  the  railroad  and  the 
state  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  Its  pres- 
ence there.  It  Is  the  favorite  social 
rendezvous  for  the  communltyl  Only 
four  passenger  trains  dally  pass 
through  M-unt  Mark — not  Including 
the  expresses,  which  rush  haughtily  by 
with,  no  more  than  a  scornful  whistle 
for  the  sleepy  town,  and  In  return  for 
this  Indignity  Mount  Mark  cherishes 
a  most  unchristian  antipathy  toward 
those  demon  fliers. 

But  the  "passengers" — ah,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  The  arrival  of  a 
passenger  train  In  Mount  Mark  is  an 
event — something   in    the   nature  of  a 

C,  B.  &  Q.  "At  Home,"  and  Is  always 
attended  i)y  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  "our  best  people."  All 
that  Is  lacking  are  the  proverbial 
"light  refreshments!" 

So  It  happened  that  one  sultry  morn- 
ing, late  In  the  month  of  August,  there 
was  the  usual  flutter  of  exrltemont  and 
confusion  on  the  platform  and  In  the 
waKlng-room  of  the  station.  The 
habitues  were  there  In  force.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  were  four  gaily 
dressed  young  men,  smoking  cigarettes 
and  gazing  with  lack-luster  eyes  upon 
the  animated  scene,  which  evidently 
bored  them.  All  the  same,  they  In- 
variably appeared  at  the  depot  to  wit- 
ness this  event,  stirring  to  others,  no 
doubt,  but  incapable  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  these  life-weary  youths. 
They  comprised  the  Slaughter-hou^e 
Quartette,  and  were  the  most  familiar 
and  notorious  characters  In  all  the 
town. 

The  Daily  News  reporter,  In  a  well- 
creased  light  gray  suit  and  tan  shoes, 
and  with  eyeglasses  sclentlflcally  bal- 
anced on  his  aquiline  nose,  was  mak-^ 
ing  pointed  Inquiries  Into  the  private 
plans  of  the  travelers.  The  Daily  News 
reporters  in  Mount  Mark  always  wear 
well-creased  light  gray  suits  and  tan 
shoes,  and  always  have  eyeglasses 
sclentlflcally  balanced  on  aquiline 
noses.  The  uninitiated  ran  not  under- 
stand how  It  is  managed,  but  there 
lies  the  fact.  Perhaps  The  Neics  in- 
cludes these  details  in  Its  requlrenrents 
of  applicants.  Possibly  It  furnishes 
the  gray  suits  and  the  tan  shoes  and 
even  the  eyeglasses.  Of  course,  the 
reporters  can  practice  balancing  them 
sclentlflcally — but  how  does  It  happen 
that  they  always  have  aquiline  nosee? 
At  any  rate,  that  Is  the  Mount  Mark 
type.     It  never  varies. 


The  young  woman  going  to  Burling- 
ton to  spend  the  week-end  was  sur- 
rounded with  about  fifteen  other  young 
women  who  had  come  to  "see  her  off." 
She  had  relatives  in  Burlington,  and 
went  there  very  often,  and  she  used  to 
say  she  was  glad  she  didn't  have  to 
exchange  Christmas  presents  with  all 
the  "friends"  who  witnessed  her  ar- 
rivals and  departures  at  the  station. 
Mount  Mark  is  a  very  respectable 
town,  be  it  understood,  and  girls  do 
not  go  to  the  station  without  an 
excuBe! 

The  Adams  Express  wagon  was 
drawn  close  to  the  track,  and  the  agent 
was  rushing  about  with  a  breathless 
energy  which  seemed  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  accomplishments.  The 
telegraph  operator  was  gazing  earn- 
estly out  of  his  open  window,  and  his 
hands  were  busily  moving  papers  from 
one  pigeon-hole  to  another,  and  back 
again.  Old  Harvey  Reel,  who  drove 
the  hotel  bus.  was  «dlscusBlng  politics 
with  the  man  who  kept  the  restaurant, 
and  the  baggage  master,  superior  and 
supremely  dirty,  was  checking  baggage 
with  his  almost  unendurably  lordly  air. 

This  was  one  of  the  four  dally  re- 
juvenations that  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Mount  Mark. 


A  Good  Used  Car 
Come  to  the  Roman 


The  Roman  guarantee  tbe  lowest  prices 

In    the   country    for   a   good,    flrst-cluss, 

reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 

want  and  when  you  buy  fTom  us  you  are 

'sure  that  the  oar  you  get  Is  right 

Our  stock  is  complete;  every  inaka 
known  In  1918-n-ltf  modela. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

SEND   TODAY    FOR    OUR 

CATALOGUE  B. 

It  la  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  anci 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  PhiUdelphia 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hora^orCow  hide.  Calfnr  othrr  skins 
with  hsir  or  fur  oo.  and  make  tbrm 
into  roaU  (for  m^n  snd  women),  rob^n. 
mg%  or  plovea  wlirn  •<>  ordered.  V*«r 
tWrfis  will  •••t  y*«  !••■  ch»n  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Oar  lll—>rsls<  —1*1—  girtfM  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
snd  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frelrbt  both  ways .  about  »ar 
••is  <f  l»a  sr*«*«a  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  ralf  aad  other  skim;  about  the 
fur  gnoAt  and  ranie  trophies  we  sell, 
taxl<l.-rmy.  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  eur  f  •ahien  beeli.  wholly 
dcToted  to  fajihlon  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  rarments, 
with  pricee  :  sIsoImt  s«r«iiefHa  r«in«d- 


You  ran  have  either  book  by  sending 
Tour  rorre/-t  addremi  naminr  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  neeil  »M>»h.     Adlress 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Compuur. 
•71  Ljrclf  Ave  Koehcaler,  N.  Y. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPUANCl, 
the  modern  scientifle 
invention,  the  wonderfvl 
new  discovery  that  ra- 
lieves  ruptare  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  brolten  parta 
together  as  you  would  a 
brolten  limb.  No  saivet. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Scat  aa  trial  to  graw  tt. 
Protect*Kl  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catslorue  and  snes^ 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Scag 
name  an4    address    tods^ 

C  E.  BIOOKS,  m  B,  SUtc  St..  Manhall.  Mck 


s. 
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A  man  in  a  black  business  suit  stood 
alone  on  the  platform,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  wandering  from  one 
to  another  of  the  strange  faces  about 
him.  His  plain  white  ready-made  tie 
proi^lalmed  his  calling. 

"It's  the  new  Methodist  preacher," 
volunteered  the  baggage  master,  cross- 
ing the  platform,  ostensibly  on  busi- 
ness bound,  but  really  to  see  "who  all" 
was  there.  "I  know  him.  He's  not  a 
bad  sort." 

"They  say  he's  got  five  kids,  ftnd 
most  of  'em  girls,"  responded  the 
Adams  Express  man.  "I've  ordered 
me  a  dress  suit  to  pay  my  respects  in 
when  they  get  here.  I  want  to  be  on 
hand  early  to  pick  me  out  a  girl." 

"Yah,"  mocked  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator,  bobbing  his  head  through  the 
window,  "you  need  to.  They  tell  me 
every  girl  In  Mount  Mark  has  turned 
you  down  a'ready," 

But  the  Methodist  minister — gazing 
away  dowh  the  track  where  a  thin 
curl  of  smoke  announced  the  coming 
of  Number  Nine,  and  Prudence — heard 
nothing  of  the  conversation.  He  was 
not  a  handsome  man.  His  hair  was 
gray  at  the  temples;  has  face  was 
earnest,  only  saved  from  severity  by 
the  little  clusters  of  lines  at  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  which  proclaimed  that  he 
laughed  of4en  and  with  relish. 
"Train  going  east!" 
The  minister  stood  back  from  the 
crowd,  but  when  the  train  came 
pounding  In  a  brightness  leaped  into 
his  eyes  that  entirely  changed  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  A  slender  girl 
stood  in  the  vestibule,  leaning  danger- 
ously outward  and  waving  wildly  at 
him  a  small  gloved  hand. 

"Father!"  she  cried  excitedly,  and, 
small  and  slight  as  she  was,  she 
elbowed  her  way  swiftly  through  the 
gaping  crowd.  "Oh,  father!"  And 
she  flung  her  arms  about  him  joyously, 
unconscious  of  the  admiring  eyes  of 
the  Adams  Express  man,  and  the  tele- 
graph operator,  and  old  Harvey  Reel, 
whose  eyes  were  always  admiring 
when  girls  passed  by.  She  did  not 
even  observe  that  the  Slaughter-house 
Quartette  looked  at  her  unanimously, 
with  languid  Interest,  from  out  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  they  had  created. 

Her  father  kissed  her  warmly. 
"Where^  is  your  baggage?"  he  asked, 
a  Jiand  held  out  to  relieve  her. 

"Here!"  And  with  a  radiant  smile 
she  thrust  upon  him  a  box  of  candy 
and   a   gaudy-covered   magazine. 

"Your  suit  case,"  he  explained 
patiently. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped.  "Run,  father, 
run!     I  left  It  on  the  train!" 

Father  did  run,  but  Prudence,  fleeter 
footed,  outdistanced  him  and  clam- 
bered on   board,  panting. 

When  she  rejoined  her  father  her 
face  was  flushed.  "Oh,  father,"  she 
said  quite  snapplly,  "Isn't  that  just 
like  me?" 

"Yes,  very  like,"  he  agreed,  and  he 
■mlled.     "Where  Is  your  umbrella?" 

Prudence  stopped  abruptly.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  with  a  stony  face.  "I 
can't  remember  a  blessed  thing  about 
the  old  umbrella.  Oh.  I  guess  I  didn't 
bring  it  at  all."  She  breathed  long  in 
her  relief.  "Yes,  that's  It.  father.  I 
left  It  at  Aunt  Grace's.  Don't  you 
worry  about  It.  Falry'll  bring  it  to- 
morrow. Isn't  It  nice  that  we  can 
count  on  Fairy's  remembering?" 

"Yes,  very  nice,"  he  said,  but  his 
eyes  were  tender  as  he  looked  down 
at  the  little  flgure  beside  him. 

"And  so  this  is  Mount  Mark!  Isn't 
It  a  funny  name,  father?  Why  do 
they  call  It  Mount  Mark?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  hadn't  thought  to 
Inquire.  We  turn  here.  Prudence;  we 
are  going  north  now.  This  is  Main 
street.  The  city  part  of  the  town — 
the  business  part — Is  to  the  south." 

"It's  a  pretty  street,  isn't  it?"  she 
cried.  "Such  nice,  big  maples,  and 
such  shady,  porchy  houses.  I  love 
houses  with  porches,  don't  you?  Has 
the  parsonage  a  porch?" 

"Yes,  a  big  one  on  the  south  and  a 
tiny  one  In  front.  The  house  faces 
west.  That  is  the  college  there.  It 
opens  In  three  weeks,  and  Fairy  can 
make  freshman  all  right,  they  tell  me. 


I  wish  you  could  go,  too.  You  haven't 
had  your  share  of  anything — any  good 
thing — Prudence." 

"Well,  I  have  my  share  of  you, 
father,"  she  said  comfortingly.  "And 
I've  always  had  my  share  of  oatmeal 
and  sorghum  molasses — though  one 
wouldn't  think  It  to  look  at  me.  Fairy 
gained  a  whole  inch  last  week  at 
Aunt  Grace's.  She  was  so  disgusted 
with  herself.  She  says  she'll  not  be 
able  to  look  back  on  the  visit  with 
any  pleasure  at  all,  just  because  of 
that  inch.  Carol  said  she  ought  to 
look  back  with  more  pleasure,  because 
there's  an  inch  more  of  her  to  do  it! 
But  Fairy  says  she  did  not  gain  the 
inch  in  her  eyes!  Aunt  Grace  laughed 
every  minute  we  were  there.  She  says 
she  is  all  sore  up  and  down  from 
laughing  so  much." 

"We  have  the  house  fixed  up  pretty 
well.  Prudence  but  of  course  you'll 
have  to  go  over  it  yourself  and  ar- 
range it  as  you  like.  But  remember 
this:  You  are  not  allowed  to  move 
the  heavy  furniture.  I  forbid  it  em- 
phatically. There  isn't  enough  of  you 
for  that." 

"Yes,  I'll  remember— I  think  I  will. 
I'm  almost  certain  to  remember  some 
things,  you  know." 

"I  must  go  to  a  trustees'  meeting  at 
2  o'clock,  but  we  can  get  a  good  deal 
done  before  then.  Mrs.  Adams  is  com- 
ing to  help  you  this  afternoon.  She  is 
one  of  our  Ladles,  and  very  kind. 
There,  that  Is  the  parsonage!" 

Prudence  gazed  In  silence.  Many 
would  not  have  considered  it  a  beauti- 
ful dwelling,  but  to  Prudence  It  was 
heavenly.  Fortunately  the  wide, 
grassy,  shaded  lawn  greeted  one  first. 
Great  spreading  maples  bordered  the 
street,  and  clustering  rosebushes  lined 
the  walk  leading  up  to  the  house.  The 
walk  was  badly  worn  and  broken,  to 
be  sure — but  the  roses  were  lovely! 
The  grass  had  been  carefully  cut — the 
father-minister  had  seen  to  that.  The 
parsonage,  to  Prudence's  gratified  eyes, 
looked  homey,  and  big,  and  Inviting. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  nearly  gorgeous! 
It  needed  painting  badly.  It  is  true. 
The  original  color  had  been  a  peculiar 
drab,  but  most  of  It  had  disappeared 
long  before,  so  It  was  no  eyesore  on 
account  of  the  color.  There  were  many 
windows,  and  the  well-known  lace  cur- 
tains looked  down  upon  Prudence  trip- 
ping happily  up  the  little  board  walk — 
or  so  it  seemed  to  her. 

"Two  whole  stories,  and  an  attic 
besides — not  to  mention  the  bathroom! 
Oh,  father,  the  night  after  you  wrote 
there  was  a  bathroom,  Constance 
thanked  God  for  it  when  she  said  her 
prayers.  And  I  couldn't  reprove  her, 
for  I  felt  the  same  way  about  It  myself. 
It'll  be  so  splendid  to  have  a  whole 
tub  to  bathe  in!  I  spent  half  the  time 
bathipg  this  last  week  at  Aunt  Grace's. 
A  tub  is  so  bountiful!  A  pan  is  awfully 
insufficient,  father,  even  for  me!  I 
often  think  what  a  trouble  it  must  be 
to  Fairy!  And  a  furnace,  too!  And 
electric  lights!  Don't  you  think  there 
Is  something  awe-lnsplring  In  the  Idea 
of  just  turning  a  little  knob  on  the 
wall  and  flooding  a  whole  room  with 
light?  I  do  revel  In  electric  lights, 
I  tell  you.  Oh,  we  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  it,  and  we've  been  very  patient 
indeed,  but,  between  you  and  me, 
father,  I  am  most  mightily  glad  we've 
hit  the  luxury  land  at  last.  I'm  sure 
we'll  all  feel  much  more  religious  In 
a  parsonage  that  has  a  bathroom  and 
electric  lights!     Oh,  father!" 

He  had  thrown  open  the  door,  and 
Prudence  stood  upon  the  threshold  of 
her  new  home.  It  was  not  a  fashion- 
able building,  by  any  means.  The  hall 
was  narrow  and  long,  and  the  stair- 
case was  just  a  plain,  businesslike 
staircase,  with  no  room  for  cushions, 
and  flowers,  and  books.  The  doors 
leading  from  the  hall  were  open,  and 
Prudence  caught  a  glimpse  of  three 
rooms  furnished,  rather  scantily.  In 
the  old,  familiar  furniture  that  had 
been  In  that  other  parsonage,  where 
Prudence  was  born  nineteen  years 
before. 

"Oh,  It  Is  so  elegant  to  have  a 
dlning-roooi,"  breathed  Prudence  hap- 
pily.     "I    always    pretended    it    was 


rather  fun,  and  a  great  saving  of  work, 
to  eat  and  cook  and  study  and  live  in 
one  room,  but  inwardly  the  idea  al- 
ways outraged  me.  Is  that  the  school 
over  there?" 

"Yes,  that's  where  Connie  will  go. 
There  is  only  one  high  school  in  Mount 
Mark,  so  the  twins  will  have  to  go  to 


the  other  side  of  town — a  long  walk, 
but  In  good  weather  they  can  come 
home  for  dinner.  I'm  afraid  the  kitchen 
will  be  too  cold  In  winter.  Prudence — 
it's  hardly  more  than  a  shed,  really. 
Maybe  we'd " 

{Continued  in  next  issue.) 


Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation's 
war  activities.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  many 
splendid  ways.  The  telephone 
operator  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  "national 
army"  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisi- 
ble, her  war  work  is  to  make 
telephone  communication 
possible.  Through  her  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington 
speaks  to  the  Cantonment 
Commandant  in  a  far-off  state. 
The  touch  of  her  fingers  forges 
a  chedn  of  conversation  from 
Shipping  Board  to  shipyard, 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
ofHce  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  busi- 
ness and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
She  is  performing  her  part 
:  with  enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
wsur  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  telephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  are  an- 
swering the  summons- 
cheerfully  and  thoughtfully 
shouldering  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  telephone  service 
upon  which  the  Nation  de- 
pends. Elach  one  who  an- 
swers the  call  helps  speed 
up  thcL  winning  of  the  war. 
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Livestock  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 


W.  H.  TOMHAVB 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  |  followed 
I  spent  some  time  traveling  through  a 
number  of  the  counties  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  cattle  feeding  and 
swine  production  meetings  were  held 
in  Connection  with  the  farm  bureaus. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Havner,  of  the  etxension 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 


this  method  of  producing 
pork,  and  he  told  us  that  it  has  saved 
him  from  |600  to  $700  as  compared 
to  feeding  in  the  dry  lot.  He  is  a 
great  advocate  of  forage  crops  *  and 
hogging  down  com  in  making  pork. 

The  next  stop  was  on  the  farm  of 
Howard  Yerger,  east  of  Halifax.    This 


College,  was  with  me  during  the  entire 
time.  He  discussed  the  pork  produc- 
tion question,  while  I  discussed  cattle 
feeding. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the 
wonderful  farming  sections  that  exist 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  without  taking 
a  trip  through  that  country  by  auto- 
mobile away  from  the  railroads.  It  is 
a  region  of  fine  farms,  splendid  agri- 
culture, modern  and  up-to-date  farm 
homes  and  a  fine  lot  of  people. 

Believing  that  the  readers  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  would  be  interested 
in  a  little  sketch  of  this  section,  I  will 
endeavor  to  tell  something  about  the 
people,  their  method  of  farming  and 
the  reason  why  they  all  seem  so  pros- 
perous. I  know  that  I  can  not  do  the 
section  justice,  but  it  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  section  which  I  visited. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
forcefully  was  the  acreage  of  land  In 
wheat.  I  believe  the  increased  acreage 
of  wheat  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  amount  asked  for  by  the  govern- 
ment. I  never  saw  the  stand  of  wheat 
as  good  as  it  is  this  fall.  It  was  put 
int<y  the  ground  in  fine  shape,  and  has 
a  wonderful  start.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  moisture  and  warm  weather. 
Many  fields  seem  to  have  made  too  much 
growth.  While  going  tiiiough  these 
counties,  I  wondered  why  the  wheat 
was  not  pastured.  In  the  West  the 
wheat  is  pastured  in  the  fall,  and  much 
feed  for  live  stock  is  secured,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  wheat.  I 
believe  the  wheat  fields  of  the  East 
could  be  pasture*  if  done  whep  the 
wheat  has  a  good  start  and  the  live 
stock  is  kept  off  when  the  land  is  wet. 
If  this  could  be  done  it  would  save  a 
lot  of  feed  and  help  out  the  short  pas- 
ture during  the  fall.  With  a  favorable 
winter  eastern  Pennsylvania  will  pro- 
duce the  largest  wheat  crop  it  has 
ever  brought  forth. 

It  is  interesting  to  travel  through 
these  counties  and  note  the  interest 
there  is  in  more  and  better  live  stock. 
These  people  appreciate  what  It  mean» 
to  the  agriculture  of  any  county  where 
the  farm  crops  are  fed  and  not  sold. 
Their  land  is  increasing  in  value  from 
year  to  year  because  of  the  higher 
state  of  fertility  and  the  better  method 
of  farming. 

The  first  day  of  our  trip  was  spent 
in  Dauphin  county,  on  an  automobile 
tour  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Niesley.  the  county  agent.  We  toured 
the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
through  Halifax  and  Lykens  Valley. 
The  first  stop  was  made  at  the  farm 
of  Howard  Speece,  near  Speeceville. 
He  conducts  a  general  farm,  keeps  a 
dairy,  and  raises  hogs.  He  uses  for- 
age crops  for  summer  pasture,  and  in 
the  fall  allows  the  hogs  to  harvest  the 
corn  by  hogging  it  down.  His  rotation 
consists  of  rye,  oats  and  peas  followed 
by  rape.  He  also  has  a  piece  of  alfalfa 
that  will  be  used  for  hog  pasture.  The 
past  year  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 


farm  was  settled  in  1769,  and  has  been 
under  cultivation  since  that  time.    The 


soil  in  this  section  is  not  as  rich  as 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  county, 
but  wherever  the  right  kind  of  farming 
Is  followed,  results  are  secured.  Very 
little  cattle  feeding  has  been  done  in 
this  section  in  recent  years,  but  more 
are  brought  in  each  year.  The  young 
man  on  this  farm  is  wideawake  and 
alert.  He  has  a  silo,  an  open  feeding 
shed,  and  feels  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track.  The  cattle  that  he  plans  to  feed 
this  year  had  just  arrived,  and  he  had 
a  very  promising  lot.    He  plans  to  use 


largely  corn  silage,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  stover  and  hay  and  a  limited  com 
ration. 

County  Agent  Niesley  has  also  been 
running  some  fertilizer  tests  and  va- 
riety tests  on  com.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  yield  of  corn 
from  the  different  varietiee.  The  im- 
proved varieties  and  those  that  had 
been  grown  in  the  vicinity  seemed  to 
give  the  best  results.  The  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  for  corn  showed  an 
increase   of    about    eight    bushels    per 


Do  you  think  there  is 
no  competition? 


If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  com- 
petition amongst  the  big  packers 
he  pught  to  go  through  a  day's 
work  with  Swift  &  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when 
the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him  try 
to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers 
quietly  and  at  his  own  price,  with- 
outsomebody's  bidding  against  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous 
care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that 
costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office 
where  market  reports  are  coming 
in  —  and  reports  of  what  other 
concerns  are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of 
the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet,  ma- 
neuvering it  over  the  face  of  the 
country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships 
at  sea. 


Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift 
&  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the 
retail  meat  dealers  drive  their 
bargains  to  the  last  penny  as 
they  shop  around  among  the 
packers' branch  houses,  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  the  local  packing 
plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  over, 
let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  wnere  he 
can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
proflts  the  business  is  done. 
(Less  than  4  c^ts  on  each  dollar 
of  sales.) 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  meat  business 
it  will  be  because  he  wants  to 
think  so. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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acre,  which  much  more  than  covered 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

The  northern  end  of  Dauphin  county 
has  possibilities,  and  is  a  splendid 
field  for  live  stock.  This  section  is 
some  distance  from  market,  and  live 
stock  seems  like  the  best  channel 
through  which  to  market  the  farm 
crops  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Our  second  day  was  spent  with 
County  Agent  Eddinger.  in  Cumber- 
land county.  He  had  arranged  two 
meetings,  to  be  held  on  the  farms  of 
G.  M.  Brandt  and  J.  A.  Raudabaugh. 
All  the  meetings  which  we  held  were 
staged  on  farms  where  the  visitors 
could  see  the  modern,  up-to-date  meth- 
ods of  live  stock  production  carried 
out.  The  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings was  not  very  large,  due  to  the 
influenza,  which  was  still  prevalent  in 
some  sections  of  the  county,  but  the 
interest  was  good.  We  found  the 
number  of  hogs  Increasing,  and  more 
cattle  are  being  put  in  the  feed  lot 
than  usual.  In  the  Cumberland  Valley 
are  found  some  of  the  best  farms  in 
the  state,  and  they  will  become  better 
as  they  Increase  the  number  of  cattle. 
The  silo  is  the  important  factor  in  the 
augmenting  of  the  feeder  cattle  In  the 
county.  Mr.  Brandt  owns  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  county.  Ho  has  a 
beautiful  home  and  well-equipped  place 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  for 


his  operations. 

Mr.  Raudabaugh  lives  about  four 
miles  south  of  Carlisle,  and  rents  the 
farm  he  lives  on,  and  certainly  is  a 
wideawake  farmer.  He  did  something 
a  few  years  ago  which  is  quite  unusual. 
The  owner  of  the  land  refused  to  build 
a  silo  for  his  steer-feeding  operations. 
He  felt  that  it  was  too  expensive  to 
continue  feeding  by  the  old  method, 
and  so  purchased  a  tile  silo  and  put 
it  up  on  a  rented  farm.  He  claims 
that  he  made  enough  additional  profit 
from  his  feeding  operations  in  two 
years,  because  of  the  use  of  the  silo, 
to  pay  for  It.  I  asked  him  what  he 
planned  to  do  with  the  silo  if  he  quit 
the  farm.  His  answer  was  as  follows: 
"I  don't  know.  If  the  owner  of  the 
land  does  not  want  to  purchase  it,  I 
can  not  make  him  do  so.  I  have  made 
enough  additional  profit  In  two  years 
to  pay  for  it,  and  also  have  the  satis- 
faction of  following  the  modem  and 
up-to-date  method  of  feeding."  He 
feeds  corn  silage,  hay  or  straw  and 
cottonseed  meal.  His  cattle  are  fed 
in  the  open  and  kept  there  most  of 
the  time,  except  that  they  have  access 
to  shelter  .when  they  want  it  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  plenty  of  fresh  air 
for  the  animals. 

In  a  subsequent  Issue  I  will  try  and 
give  an  account  of  my  trip  through 
Franklin,     Adams,     York,    Lancaster, 
i  Chester  and  Delaware  counties. 


Dairy  Barn  or  Open  Shed  — Which  ? 


"Cows  consumed  somewhat  more 
feed  and  produced  slightly  more  milk 
when  kept  in  open  sheds  than  in 
closed  barns  while  their  increased 
production  did  not  offset  the  extra  coat 
of  feed,"  reports  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  conducted  at 
BelUville,  Md.  "Which,  the  open  shed 
or  closed  bam  for  dairy  cows?"  has 
been  a  much  mooted  question  among 
•ihe  dairy  fraternity  for  many  years, 
and  the  data  offered  by  the  federal 
department  is  illuminative  in  clearing 
up  the  problems.  From  present  knowl- 
edge the  open  shed  Is  not  thought  to 
be  adapted  to  regions  of  extreme  cold, 
deep  snows  or  high  wind. 

Considering  all  operations,  other 
than  milking  and  feeding,  slightly 
more  labor  was  required  to  care  for 
cows  under  the  open  shed  system  of 
management,  while  there  was  a  ten- 
dency for  "boss"  cows  to  deprive  the 
weaker  animals  of  feed  and  the  nor- 
mal advantages  of  the  shed,  which  re- 
sulted in  decreased  production  on  the 
part  of  the  more  timid  cows.  The 
manure  was  apparently  well  preserved 
until  it  could  be  hauled  to  the  land, 
under  the  open  shed  system,  and  it 
WM  handled  more  economically  than 
In  the  closed  barn.  Furthermore,  com- 
■talks  in  the  manure  were  suflllciently 
decomposed  to  be  handled  successfully 
with  the  manure  spreader. 

Under  the  open  shed  system  68  per- 
cent more  bedding  was  required  for 
each  cow.  but  the  cowt  were  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable.  There  was  lit^ 
tie  difference  in  the  time  required  to 
bed  the  animals  under  the  two  sys- 
tems, but  the  rapid  rotting  of  the 
cornstalks  or  other  coarse  material 
under  the  open  shed  method  makes 
their  use  for  litter  in  the  open  shed 


practical.  Despite  other  results  to  the 
contrary,  the  results  of  this  experl* 
ment  showed  that  there  was  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  frequency  of  in- 
juries to  cows  under  either  open  shed 
or  closed  bam  conditions. 

In  general,  little  difference  could  be 
noted  in  the  contentment  of  the  cows 
under  open  shed  or  closed  bam  con- 
ditions. Some  of  the  animals  ap- 
peared to  be  more  contented  In  bam 
stalls;  others  more  at  ease  in  the  open 
shed,  while  still  others  apparently 
had  no  preference.  However,  under 
open  shed  conditions  the  cows  had 
more  freedom,  as  they  could  lie  down 
and  get  up  with  ease,  and  could  select 
a  clean  place  on  which  to  lie  when- 
ever they  chose.  Furthermore,  they 
had  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  air.  In  many  poorly  ventilated 
dairy  bams  the  air  supply  doubtless 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  mak- 
ing the  open  shed  more  desirable  as  a 
source  of  complete  cow  comfort. 

Data  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  In  the  in- 
stance of  21  cows  which  were  kept 
under  the  two  systems,  16  animals 
produced  more  milk  and  butterfat 
when  kept  in  the  open  shed,  while  6 
cows  showed  a  higher  production  when 
maintained  In  the  closed  barn.  The 
total  production  while  in  the  open 
shed  was  34,630.9  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 1536.16  pounds  of  butterfat, 
and  that  In  the  closed  bam  was  81,898.7 
pounds  'of  milk,  containing  1437.41 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Accordingly, 
under  the  open  shed  system  there  was 
a  total  increase,  for  the  period  con- 
sidered— about  eighty  days— of  2782.2 
pounds  of  milk  and  97.74  pounds  of 
butterfat,  or  an  average  for  each  cow 
of  130.1  pounds  of  milk  and  4.65 
pounds  of  butterfat.    The  total  Bunr 
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Do  Men's  Work 
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For  James  equipped  stables  make  barn  work 
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Write  for  book  today. 
Solve  your  labor  problem. 

Elmira, 


25%— drinking  cupt  200%. 

And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan- 
chions, scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs, 
swinging  cranes. 

A  FREE  BOOK— "The 
James  Way"  tells  all  about 


James  Mfg.  Co.  T? 


Letter  from  Bossy 

If  a  cow  could  speak  she  would  talk  about  her  health 
as  people  do— 4>ecause  cows  suffer  from  ailments^  little 
and  big,  same  at  human  beings. 

The  moat  common  cow  allmenta,  aneh  M  Abortion.  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Loat  Appetite^  Bunches.  Scoun.  etc.,  reeult  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  diffoative  or  senital  orvani.  Anr  of 
these  diseaaea  and  many  others  can  be  sueeessfuUy  treated  or 
prevented  bf  VMing  Kow-Kore^  the  great  cow  medicine. 

Feed  dealefls  and  druBvlsts  sell  it— «0o.  and  $120 
paclcages.     Free   book,    "The   Uom«  Gow 
Doctor,"  sent  on  request, 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

LYNOONVILLE,  VT. 


ABSORBlNL 

'  ■   '  I  t    u.'  n>    '    i    .    •    1  a;    rt 


Reduces  Stniaed.  Puffy  Anklett 
LynpluncMs,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boib,  Swelliapt  Stops  Lameoctt 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Ciitt, 
Bruises,   Bool   Chafes.    It  is  a 

SIFE  MTlSEPTie  IID  OERMIGIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
nairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dock  9  R  tr—* 
ABSORBINE.  JR..  aadM»cls  UalaeM  far  aaaUa^  r». 
iacca  Stralaa.  ralafat  KaMte4.  Swotlae  Veiat.  Coacea- 
BMt4— Mly  s  few  Srata  repaired  at  aa  SMUaaUaa.  Mat 
tl.2t  9*t  battle  at  Saalaia  or  4eU?«re4. 

W.F.VOUNe,P.O.FH  26rifli|isilHS»riRsfsM.ISass. 

■WIITB. 

CAI V  BIcType Polao4 Ctaloa Hon.  Serrtee. 

9lli<E>  Boar*.  Tried  Br*o4  Rowa.Opea  Gllta 
ready  (o  breed.  Can  acll  la  pairs  net  akin.  Ala*  S 
we^ka  old  Plxs.  either  aex.  Price*  reaaonable.  Write 
fof  pric**.    ■.■.••▼to,  Bl,  MS.  TlcS^ry,  •. 

There  ire  m  better  BerksUres  ^,2; 

Uj  prtr«*  are  only  rcaaonabla.  Toungatenandboara 
for  aaie.    W.  r.MeflrABmAM,  rar 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap 75266 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
ported Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec-^ 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
ISS  ChMtant  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


*«HAMr«SiIBnS**  Bredailts 
f«r  spring  farrow.    Plsra  any  ace, 
free  circular.     Ouemaer  hulln. 
pOCVtrr  LAWN  FARM.  Bird. 
b-BMid.  Boa  F.  Lane.  C3o..  Pn. 


JER$EK 


ill 


IK 


J.«a« 
•evttMa 
».  _8hai 


tok 


dollar  aaark  fe 
rabeiearaali 


•f  a 

IharB^lktai 


.  any  other*  

tfirm  th*  oroaparaaa  toock  to  your 
botterfaSrai 


farm.  Oi>niMreJ*r*«ybatterfaSra«»rd*«Mia«y 
othw  bra*d  and  yo«  will  oet  be  aatlafled  with 
aiaythiaf  bat  Jataaya— tbe  »rer    ' 
(or  arlaea  aad  ^ 
fa««a,fr«a 

THE  AHEIICAH  ilMIT  CATTU  CLVt 
ISS  Waal  2Sf4Stt*el  NawTeffcCky 


ber  of  months  compared  under  each 
system  was  fifty-seven,  and  the  aver- 
age time  was  about  eighty  days.  Cal- 
culations fr<Hn  these  figures  indicate 
that  there  was  an  average  monthly  in- 
crease of  48  pounds  of  milk  and  1.7 
ixninds  of  butterfat  for  each  cow  while 
siabled  in  the  open  shed. 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
preference  for  the  farmer  to  determine 
under  which  system — open  shed  or 
closed  dairy  barn — it  is  most  profitable 
for  him  to  maintain  bis  dairy  cows, 
tho  specialists  conclude.  Previously  it 
has  been  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  dairymen  to  keep  tbeir  cows 
in  closed  barns,  althougl^ .  in  recent 
yoars  the  open  shed  has  gained  con- 
siderable popularity.  An  investigation 
conducted  among  Illinois  dairymen 
emphasized  the  labor-saving  feature  of 
the  open  shed  as  its  special  point  of 
commendation.  The  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural   Elxperiment    Station    reports 


from  similar  Investigations  that  the 
open  shed  is  desirable  because  it  is 
cheap,  it  involves  lees  labor,  it  favors 
the  better  conservation  of  the  manure, 
it  keeps  the  cows  cleaner,  it  provides 
a  better  supply  of  fresh  air  and  light, 
while  it  does  not  result  in  the  animals 
horning  or  butting  one  another,  so  as 
to  cause  serious  injuries.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion verifies  the  above,  and  reports  that 
cows  kept  in  open  sheds  have  keener 
appetites  and  consume  more  roughage 
than  those  kept  in  stables,  although 
the  milk  yield  of  the  out-of-door  ani- 
mals decreased  more  rapidly  each 
winter  than  that  of  the  cows  stabled 
inside.  More  bedding  was  required 
outside,  resulting  in  a  large  amount 
of  manure,  but  less  labor  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cows  clean.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature  caused  a 
larger  decrease  In  milk  yield  in  the 
case  of  the  outside  group. 


Fences  for  Sheep 


EDGAR  L 

No  more  important  question  ever 
( arae  to  me  In  connection  with  the 
keeping  of  sheep  than  that  of  the 
fences  enclosing  their  pastures.  Really, 
these  fences  mark  the  line  between 
distress  and  comfort  in  the  sheep 
industry, 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  my 
father-in-law,  who  was  a  pretty  suc- 
(cpsful  sheep  grower,  had  no  end  of 
trouble  with  his  sheep  because  they 
got  the  habit  of  jumping  the  rail  fence 
ul'out  their  pasture.  He  always  had 
good  fences  of  that  kind,  but  at  that 
time  the  sheep  got  a  notion  of  hunting 
up  some  place  where  they  could  jump 
part  way  to  the  top,  support  the 
Wright  of  thplr  bodies  on  a  projecting 
rail,  and  spring  over.  He  set  out  by 
putting  more  rails  on  the  top  of  the 
f»Mue;  but  the  higher  he  built  the 
fence,  the  higher  the  sheep  jumped, 
sn  that  they  became  a  perfect  nuls- 
aiii  c.  Nothing  he  could  do  would  keep 
tlu'iu  In,  and  finally  he  decided  to  sell 
th(  whole  fiock  and  begin  over  again. 
It  worried  him  almost  to  death  to 
have  his  sheep  so  disorderly,  and  no 
wonder. 

Another  bad  fence,  unless  properly 
built,  is  a  board  fence.  Unless  the 
boards  are  quite  close  together,  the 
sheep  are  apt  to  put  their  heads 
through  and  perhaps  be  choked  to 
death.  I  lost  one  fine  ewe  yearling 
that  way.  She  got  her  head  through, 
but  worked  along  to  a  place  where  the 
Bpace  was  narrower,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  back,  so  when  we  found 
ber  she  was  dead. 

Still  another  bad  fence  is  a  board 
panel  fence.  The  only  way  to  be  sure 
that  this  will  prove  all  right  Is  to 
fasten  the  panels  to  the  posts  so  that 
they  cannot  be  lifted  off  the  hooks  by 
the  sheep  getting  under  the  lower 
beard,  when  reaching  for  grass  on  the 
other  side,  and  lifting  it  off  and  hav- 
'"^  it  fall  upcj  them,  as  I  have  had 
theni  do  before  now. 

The  best  fence  1  know  of  for  she^ 
'«  a  good  woven  wire  fence.  The 
^ires  of  such  a  fence  ought  to  be  close 
enough  together,  especially  at  the  bot- 
tom and  for  some  teet  up,  so  that  the 
8hee*p  cannot  get  their  heads  through. 
As  the  fence   rises,  it   is  all   right  to 


VINCENT 

have  the  main  wires  a  little  farther 
apart.  Such  a  fence,  well  supported 
by  posts,  will  turn  almost  any  sheep. 
But  it  is  not  well  to  try  to  be  too 
economical  of  posts.  They  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  apart.  Then,  too,  the  lower  wire 
ought  to  be  quite  near  the  ground,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to 
get  down  and  creep  under.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  put  boards 
along  the  bottom  where  the  earth  is 
rather  uneven.  No  space  can  saf^ 
be  left  for  the  sheep  to  get  a  start  at 
getting  out. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  we 
must  be  very  careful  about  the  mate- 
rial that  Is  put  into  the  woven  wire 
fencing  we  buy.  I  have  some  fencing 
of  that  kind  that  l>egan  to  show  signk 
of  rust  after  having  been  up  a  very 
short  tima  The  coating  now  put  on 
the  wires  does  not  seem  to  be  heavy 
enough  to  stand  against  the  weather. 
Only  good  galvanized  iron  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  be  sold.  It  seems  to  me 
pretty  nearly  like  robbery  for  fence 
makers  to  take  the  farmer's  hard- 
earned  money  and  give  him  fencing 
that  will  rust  out  in  a  few  years.  No 
honest  manufacturer  will  do  it. 

And  then,  too,  the  joining  of  the  per- 
pendicular and  the  horizontal  wires  IS 
Important.  If  they  are  not  united  in 
some  way  so  that  they  will  stay  In 
place,  they  will  surely  l>e  slipped  along, 
and  holes  left  through  which  sheep 
may  creep.  A  good,  reliable  weld  or 
a  twist  of  some  sort  that  stays  in 
place  will   prove  satisfactory. 

The  gates  or  other  gaps  through 
which  sheep  are  driven  in  and  out 
must  be  well  made,  or  they  wIH  prove 
temptations  to  disorderly  conduct. 
Only  a  good,  substantial  gate  should 
be  tolerated. 

New  York. 


The  dairy  cow  requires  an  ounce  of 
salt  a  day.  A  little  in  her  feed  and 
rock  salt  in  the  yard  will  meet  this 
requirement. 

From  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  15 
pounds  of  cottage  cheese  may  be  made. 
This  is  equal  in  food  value  to  22.5 
pounds  of  pork. 


The 
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THE  FARMER  who  can  get  stable  manure 
to  spread  on  his  fields  this  year  and  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  take  care  of  it  and  spread  it 
properly,  is  losing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
make  his  farm  pay  handsomely.  No  farmer  can 
possibly  raise  too  much  of  any  of  the  staple  crops 
in  these  times.  Increased  acreage  is  pretty  nearly 
out  of  the  question;  labor  and  power  are  too  hard 
to  get.  There  is  a  better,  easier,  less  expensive  wajf 
to  grow  bigger  crops.  Save  stable  manure,  add 
phosphate  as  your  soil  requires,  and  spread  it  in  a 
thin,  even  coat  with  a  widespreading 

Low  Com  King,  Cloverleaf,    or 

20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

Begin  right  after  harvest.  With  one  of  these  machine!^ 
and  DO  additional  power  or  help,  you  can  increase  immediata 
yields,  and  put  your  soil  in  better  condition  for  future  crops;. 
They  are  low^  n^ht  draft,  narrow  box  machines,  each  mada 
in  three  handy  sizes — small,  medium  and  large.  The  entira 
load  is  spread  in  3  to  5  minutes,  in  an  even  coat  that  extends 
vsrell  beyond  the  rear  wheel  tracks.  See  the  machine  at  thtt 
local  dealer's  place  of  business  —  or  write  us. 


hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

ifl]^  CHICAGO  USA 


^ju/  UNION 

UNION  GRAINS  contributes  to  the  high  quality  of  Her- 
shey's  Milk  Chocolate  Products.     Because  it  yields  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rich  milk  at  lowest  cost,  The  Hershey 
Chocolate  Company  feeds  it  exclusively  to  1,500  cows. 

UNION  GRAINS  forWlk'ProductioQ 

It  has  the  strength,  flavor,  variety,  bulk — everj'thing  a  cow 
needs  to  produce  milk  and  keep  in  prime  condition.  Made 
only  of  concentrates.  Eight  cjuarts  weigh  about  six  pounds. 
It  18  palatable  and  highly  digestible.  ^  It  contains  not  too 
much  or  too  little.but  just  enough  protein  and  carbohydrates. 
Write  for  free  ricord  sheet  ve  have  prepared  for  dairymen's  use. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY,  DeptP       ancionaU,  Qhit 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLCND 

COFFEE 

DIFFKRENT  FROM  ORDINARY  <«FFKE8 

In  5-lb.  Lotsor  Over   ^^  ^%C«' 
From  Wholesaler  Direct  .  ^  (  J I  h 
Btan  or  Crounel  ^^  ^^ '  "'• 

W.'re  •<'r.p<lii(  ••r<l*r«  from  familiM  dirMrt  for  thtt 
r.m.rkahl.    hiriid.    u.m1    h,    l.«din(    II      V     Hct.l* 

8ntliifM<'tlon  rtiarantwed  or  mnn^jr  lMM*k 

ftLBK   DRL    FREF.  300  MII.RS    10  LBS    DiX    m ft  1.000  MILES 

C«llce  €«..  tU-1»  WMMafI—  St.  Mew  T«rk 

F*«tbU<rti»<l  7S  ' 


SAVES  MONEY  JWD  BACKACHE 


Umber  witb  It tkaa  two  acalaaajrodiar  way.  aadttolt* 
•ndlortrMllhMiraiMluulof  }4.0«t  .ofciwlMl-X- 
Md iMNt iMpfOTcmeMa.  U «M » yMTS.  frtnt wdwtrts a, 

'^  '  Cfc.  Ill  9nt  Unkm  9L, 
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The   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


December  1,  1918 


160  HE,N 


OO 


E#G  G  S 


As  AMERICA'S  foremost  poultry  expert  I  predict  that  eggs  are  going  to  retail 
for  a  dollar  a  dozen  this  winter.  Right  now  the  retail  price  is  from  50c  to  75c 
per  dozen  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  At  a  dollar  a  dozen  poultry  raisers  are 
going  to  make  tremendous  egg  profits.  You,  too,  can  make  sure  of  a  big  egg  yield 
by  feeding  your  hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  *'More  Eggs"  tonic. 

This  product  has  been  tried,  tested  and  proven.    It  is  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  successful  egg  producer  on  the  market  today.      Every  day  that  you  don't  use  it  means  that 
you  are  losing  money.      Don't  delay.      Start  with  a  few  cents  worth  of  **More  Eggs"  tonic  now. 

Got  117  Eggs  Instead  of  3 

That's  the  experience  of  one  poultry  raiser  who  wrote  me.  A.  P.  Woodard  of  St.  Cloud,  Fla., 
writes:  **I  get  from  40  to  50  eggs  a  day  now.  Before  using  More  Eggs'  I  was  getting  only  8  or  9  eggs 
a  day."     Here  are  the  expeViences  of  a  few  others  of  the  hundreds  who  write  me: 

•*160  Hens— 125  Dozen  Eggs"  Well  Pleased  With  **More  Eggs*' 

E.  J.  lUefar:  RoeMI*,  Vs.   ^ 

I  rticeived  na  "More  EBga"  Tonic  aboot  the  8th  of  Janoary  and  am  lo  waS 

pleased  with  It  lam  mailina  you  $1.00  for  another  box.    1  have  aboat  160  haoa 


B.  J.  Reefer: 


Waverly,  Mo. 


i'  itavi-yod  two  boxaa  of  MoreEnrs  Tdnieto  m;  hen*  and  I  think  my  bona 

I  Bavi 


have  bioken  the  record  for  aggfl 
to  April  16  I  told  125  ' 


B.  J.  Rrefcr: 


ve  160  White  LMhorng  and  from  March  £5 
MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON. 


«*I5  Hens— 310  Eggs*' 

"*  T  used  your  Mora  BffC  Tonic  and  from  Daeember  1  to  February  1.  f 
kana.  I  sot  810  assa.   Your  remedieaara  joat  whnt  yoa  claim  them  ^o  be 


nsf  y 

and  gat  anywhere  from  80  to  100  egsa  daily,  and  one  day 

MISS  VERA  BOWMAN 


Turner  Palb,  Maaa. 

from  15 


MRS:  C.  R.  8TOUOHTON. 

•'Morrfhan  Doubled  In  Egg^ 


"Selling  Eggs  Now" 

BL  J.  RaafflR 

I  waa  not  gattlnc  aa  aev  whan  I  began  the  oaa  of  tba 
>w  I  am  ■elung  eggs. 


Nowl 


Hebo 
"More  : 
MRS.  J 


E.  J.  Reefer: 


I  am  very  much  pteaaed  with  yoor  "More  Eggs"  Toiiia 
than  doablad  up  in  their  eggs. 


Mendon,  III. 
My  hrnH  have  mora 
L.  D.  NICHOLS. 


E.  J.  Reefer 

I  wunldi 
money .    I 
dosen  egg*  or  US. 


126  Eggs  In  5  Days 

8alin«.0Ua 
In't  try  to  raiae  ehickena  without  "Mora  Egn,"  which  mai 
iiae  it  right  along.    I  have  U  bana  and  In  IT  dava  have  vol 
I  or  U6.  MRS.  J.  O.  OAKI 


ttan  lOH 
E8. 


B.  J.  Reefer:  »  Wilburton.  Kan. 

It  ia  the  flrat  thaa  I  got  eo  many  agga  In  winter.    When  I  began  using 
"Mora  iCggs"  I  wita  only  getting  from  1  to  8  aggapardayandjtQwlamgetti 
U  to  U  agga  per  day. 

18  Hens 

B.  J.  Reefer:  Loray.  Va. 

Six  watka  aso  I  began  giving  "More  Bg«a"  Tonic  and  I  waa  not  getting 
an  egg  from  18  hens,  and  now  I  am  getting  10  to  12  every  daiy.    Y' 
ma  aa  aaying  that  it  ia  tba  beat  ebiokan  tooie  in  tha  world.    B.  L. 


day  and  now  I  am  getting 
MRS.  JUUA  OOOOIiiN. 

-12  Eggs  a  Day 


X  MiUion  DoUar 
Guarantee 

AbMlnte  SatisfactfM«r  Money  Badi 


1j««d  AH  Wl«t«r~      .  . 

D«w  Mr.  Baefw:   .  Lockatrana.  N.  T. 

T  cava  tba  tablata  to  my  bana  and  lo  thrvf 
waaka  Uiar  bana  larioa  aad  tared  all  wintar.    I 


'DoMMMEuProdMtkM' 


"37  Eos  a  Day" 


'  That  Mora  Bcae  Tonic  ia  ainiDly'craiKi'  Wiiaa 
Vlt^tbaydl?  notlar  ptall.  aowl 


I  aUrtMiuaiii 


EJ 
aim! 


wood.  Indiana 


atall. 


■aloe  I 
oat  87  aaaa  a  ear 

)fro«2to45Egs>altoy" 

■Mfar'aHatcbarr:  ^  J>"*>fc  *«"»    . 

Slaca  I  baaan  tha  m»»  of  raor  Mora  Baa*  Tenia 
~         '  aa  a  dair,  aod  ba- 


ar'atiatcliarr: 
ica  I  baaan  tha  aaa  of  raor  L 
ika  aao  1  am  eatUoa  46  aaaa  a  dai 


f  waf  ka  ae< 

larelwaac 

Tewa 


"i'bavabaon  oalna  Mora  Bna  f«iMe  JTar  4 

Kraasir  ^•"  3rd.  iSfiBar-' 

"48  Dozm  In  Oim  WMk" 

Daw 

ftttad 

"Utcnam  fnm  •  to  3f  Cut  a  Dav** 

■.J.  Baafcr:  Bhadj  Band.  Kanaaa.^ 

r aa  wall  plaaaad  with  your  Mora  Beta  Toap. 


national  Bank  of  IheHepiiiiiic 

^ittmvH  MM  9Wnrt  SiSMO* 

^TO  IHOII  IT  MAT  CONCBW:^ 

that  Ur.  ^••TJ'i^i  "SJ^thii 
bank  further  agrees  to  rjtjrn 
to  the  oustoaer  the  total. 
Saoimt  of  hia  realttanoe,  i£ 
ff?Reafar  falls  to  do  ••  !>• 

**^**%in  truly  yoursg 


More  Eggs  Makes  Layers  Ont.of  Loafers 

This  is  a  concentrated  tonic,  not  a  food.  It  consists  of  every  element  that 

goes  toward  the  making  of  more  eggs.  A  perfect  regulator,  aids  digestion,  stimulates  egg 
production  and  build^  firm  bones  and  strong  Tnuscles.  l*be  foremost  authorities  io  America^ 
and  poultry  raisers  from  every  state  endorse  Reefer's  "More  Eggs**  tonie. 
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Here  is  the  facsimile  of  the  guarantee  of  a  million  dollar  bank  that  *'More  Egg%*'  will 

produce  results^-    This  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not 
sattsBed.     You  run  no  risk.     So  don*t  delay.     Every  day  you  wait^ou  are  losing  money J 

Send T"dollaf  today^fornrfcill^ 

site  package  of  **More  Eggs*'  tonic 4 
or  better  yet  send  12.25  at  eitra 
special  discount,  and  get  three  pack' 
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Cow  Selection  the  Foundation  of  Dairy  Production 


DURING  the8<)  days,  when  dairying  is  coming 
into  its  rightful  place,  and  there  is  a  world 
Bhortage  of  its  products,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
increase  oiir  herds.  Since  It  is  not  mere  numbers 
of  cows  which  count,  however,  we  must  take  proper 
care  in  selecting  those  we  buy  or  keep. 

I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  universal  idea 
of  goodness  regarding  a  dairy  cow  is  her  ability  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat  eco- 
nomically. The  Good  Book  says  that  "not  every 
one  that  says,  but  those  that  do,  shall  enter  in,"  and 
this  idea  of  doing  is  getting  more  prevalent,  and  is 
really  what  Axes  value.  The  man  who  goes  out  to 
l)uy  dairy  animals  pays,  in  a  large  measure,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  do.  For  this  reason,  cow- 
testing  associations  are  operated,  and  different  cattle 
clubs  carry  on  systems  of  official  and  semi-official 
tests,  that  we  may 
know  to  a  cer-. 
tuinty  the  ability 
of  the  cows.  Edu- 
cation or  the  early 
forming  of  habit 
has  much  to  do 
with  persistency, 
and  one  should  be 
especially  careful 
the  first  milking 
year  of  the  heifer 
to  feed  her  liber- 
ally and  treat  her 
kindly,  to  milk 
carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and 
not  discourage  the 
milk-giving  func" 
tions.  If  a  heifer 
hates  the  sight  of 
her  owner  or 
caretaker,  and 
dislikes  to  be 
milked,  the 
chances  are  that 
all  the  feed  in  the 
world  would  not  make  a  profitable  cow  out  of  her. 

When  we  consider  the  cow  as  a  manufacturing 
institution,  taking  the  raw  materials  of  the  farm 
'^nd  converting  them  into  the  finished  product  of 
milk  and  butterfat,  then  we  should  consider  those 
points  that  make  for  a  profitable,  durable  machine. 
These  points  are  constitution,  conformation,  tem- 
perament, disposition  and  persistency.  I  believe 
the  order  named  is  the  order  of  their  importance. 
U  really  takes  the  five  points  mentioned  to  make 
a  whole  cow.  and  If  we  leave  out  any  one  we  have 
an  imperfect  cow  and  an  unprofitable  cow.  The 
business  of  the  dairy  cow  is  to  produce  milk,  but- 
terfat and  calves,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
accomplishes  these  things  stamps  her  in  the  profit- 
able or  unprofitable  class.  To  produce  large  amounts 
of  milk   and   butterfat   requires  an   abundance  of 


By  JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

constitutional  vitality  and  strength  to  carry  her 
through,  for  often  her  work  is  done  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  she.  must  also  have  some  reserve 
constitutional  force  to  resist  or  throw  off  disease 
germs,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  many  of  the  barns 
where  sunlight  and  good  ventilation  are  lacking. 

Constitution,  in  a  large  measure,  depends  upon 
the  room  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs  are  placed. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  room,  giving  perfect 
freedom  for  these  organs  to  perform  their  functions, 
as  the  milk  is  made  by  the  blood,  and  the  blood  is 
purified  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  the  lungs  may 
pump  from  the  air.  An  abundance  of  nourishingr 
easily  digested  food  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
buflding  up  and  controlling  constitutional  vigor. /If 
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the  human  body  gets  weakened,  physicians  prescribe 
a  diet  of  easily  digested  and  easily  asshnilated  food, 
so  it  is  the  business  of  the  feeder  to  watch  his 
individual  cows  and  keep  them  in  a  healthful 
condition. 

The  conformaton  also  means  much  toward  the 
production  of  milk;  in  fact,  the  whole  makeup  of 
the  cow,  from  her  nose  to  the  tip  of  her  tail,  con- 
tributes something  to  the  perfect  dairy  type.  A 
celebrated  breeder  once  said  if  he  could  see  the 
head  of  an  animal,  he  would  not  need  to  see  more, 
as  the  head  would  determine  the  rest  of  the  body. 
This  Is  true  in  a  measure,  although  I  would  rather 
see  the  whole  animal.  The  medium-sized,  angular 
head  would  indicate  an  angular,  medium-sized  body, 
and  the  short,  compact  head  a  correspondingly  com- 
pact body  with  a  tendency  toward  beefiness,  while 


the  long,  angular  head  would  denote  a  large,  open- 
jointed  body  with  little  surplus  flesh.  A  broad 
mouth  is  always  Indicative  of  good  feeding  qualities, 
and  this  characteristic  should  he  sought  and  bred 
lor.  This,  together  with  a  bright,  oiien  eye,  good 
distance  between  the  eyes,  and  a  strong,  muscular 
jaw,  would  constitute  an  almost  ideal  head  for  a 
good  dairy  cow,  and  should  be  connected  to  the 
body  with  a  long,  thin  neck  free  from  meatlness. 
The  idea  of  extreme  angularity  of  the  body  Is  not 
as  prevalent  as  formerly,  for  cows  of  this  makeup 
often  lack  constitutional  vigor,  and  when  put  to 
the  test  of  large  production,  lack  sufficient  stamina 
to  carry  them  through.  A  large  barrel  to  a  cow 
is  compared  to  a  large  storehouse  for  a  manufac- 
turing institution — a  place  where  material  is  stored 
for  manufacturing  purposes.     A  cow  should  have  a 

good  capacity  of 
body,  for  it  takes 
a  lot  of  food  to 
make  a  lot  of 
milk. 

The  udder 
should  be  capa- 
cious and  well  at- 
t  a  c  h  e  d  to  the 
body,  extending 
well  back  and  well 
forward,  occupy- 
ing a  large  space 
on  the  body.  It 
should  be  free 
from  meatlness. 
and  covere<l  with 
a  soft,  pliable 
skin.  Udders  of 
this  character  are 
more  easy  to 
empty,  and  are 
associated  very 
closely  with  per- 
8  1  8 1  e  n  c  y.  The 
teats  should  be  of 
good  size,  and 
well  placed,  which  make  the  work  of  milking  desir- 
able and  more  pleasurable.  The  milk  veins  should 
be  prominent,  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  with  the 
milk  wells  large.  These  are  an  indication  that  the 
blood  flow  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  and  are 
always  in  evidence  on  every  good  cow. 

The  temperament  of  the  cow  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture, and  the  term  "nervous  temperament"  is  often 
confused  with  nervousness  and  excitability,  but  it 
Is  simply  what  we  might  term  "dairy  organization." 
or  an  ability  or  disposition  to  eat,  digest  and  convert 
food  Into  milk,  except  what  Is  absolutely  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  body.  It  also  gives  to 
her  that  stick-to-itiveness  which  all  good  dairymen 
like.  The  good  judge  takes  this  In  at  a  glance.  He 
sees  her  bright,  active  eye.  the  expression  of  activity 
and  Intelligence  in  her  face,  the  freedom  from  suv- 
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plus  flesh  over  the  entire  body,  the  open-jointedness  r^onif  oll'Zl no*  farms  from  10  to  15  and  even  20  bushels  per  acre, 

and  the  spacing  between  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  all  L^3.pi  LailZlIlg  The  carrying  capacity  of  ears  of  corn  of  the  same 

of  which  are  indications  of  a  good  dairy  temperar  HTVi^    \A7l-nf  ^f   IV/lrkTlfVlC  "*®  ^^^^  greatly.     It  is  not  the  extremely  large  ear 

ment  and  go  to  prove  that  she  is  a  worker.  A  aIC     W  111X61    iViOIlLllS  that  is  desired,  but  a  size  of  ear  that  will  mature 

Disposition  might  be  classed  with  temperament,  a.  b.  Grantham  well   In   the  ordinary   season.     An  addition   of   20 

but  dispositon  is  often  caused  by  the  bad  disposi-  npHE  winter  months  offer  a  period  in  which  the  kernels  more  to  each  ear  of  corn  would  represent 

tion  of  her  keeper.     There  are  cows  that  seem  to  *-    farmer  may  review  his  plans  of  farm  manage-  an  increase  of  2  to  3  bushels  p«r  acre  for  the  whole 

be  full  of  pure  meanness,  and  a  cow  of  this  char-  ment  for  the  year.    Generally  he  is  too  busy  daring  crop.  ^  These  20  kernels  might  easily  be  added  to 


the  growing  season  to  have  the  time  or  disposition 
to  give  careful  attention  to  such  problems.  When 
the  crop  yields  have  been  determined,  and  the  year's 
work  prractically  completed,  the  opportunity  Is  of- 
fered for  studying  the  methods  that  have  been 
employed.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  determine  the  more 
successful  ventures  of  the  farm,  but  not  so  easy  to 
decide  which  of  the  projects  should  be  discontinued. 
In  the  study  of  this  matter  it  is  well  to  have  all 
the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  reading  and  from 
farmers'  institutes  or  other  meetings  of  this  char- 
acter that  are  offered  in  nearly  every  community 
IN  support  of  Its  policy  to  keep  larmers  or  the  each  year.  The  progressive  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
United  States  fullv  Informed  of  world  food  con-     neglect   these   opportunities.     Perhaps   no    industry 

or  occupation  has  advanced  so  rapidly  as  agriculture 
in  the  last  ten  years.  So  many  more  facts  concern- 
ing the  better  methods  of  growing  and  handling 
crops  and  live  stock  have  been  determined  that  one 
is  particularly  out  of  date  who  does  not  give  these 
matters  some  attention. 

The  local  corn  show  is  an  agency  which  is  not 
given  the  attention  it  deserves.  Many  have  the  idea 
that  a  competitive  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  merely 
for  bringing  together  fancy  ears  of  corn,  without 


luter  is  always  a  source  of  annoyance  to  her  owner, 
and  does  not  make  a  good  foundation  animal.  As 
this  characteristic  is  usually  transmitted,  such  a 
cow  is  usually  lacking  In  genuine  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  has  not  sufficient  nerve  to  be  decent 
When  the  above-mentioned  points  are  blended  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  symmetry  they  give  the  cow 
an  appearance  of  beauty,  which  makes  her  more 
attractive  and  valuable  to  her  owner. 

\A^orld  Food  Summary 

N  support  of  its  policy  to  keep  farmers  of  the 
United  States  fully  informed  of  world  food  con- 
ditions and  probable  needs  for  certain  commodi- 
ties, the  United  States  Food  Administration  has 
completed  a  summary  of  unusual  importance  to 
producers. 

The  world  balance  sheet  of  food  products  shows 
a  shortage  of  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  fats  and 
3,000,000  tons  of  high-protein  feeds.  Among  fats 
are  included  pork  products,  dairy  products  and 
vegetable  oils. 

Commodities  of  which  there  ars  sufficient  supplies, 
if  used  with  economy,  are  wheat, 
rye,  beans,  peas,  rice  and  feeds 
other  than  thore  high  in  protein. 
Sufficient  beef  is  in  sight  to  load 
all  refrigerating  ships'  capacity. 

There  is  enough  sugar  for  our 
normal  consumption,  if  other  na- 
tions retain  their  present  short 
rations.  If  they  Increase  their  ra- 
tions, there  will  be  a  shortage. 
Coffee  is  the  only  common  food 
commodity  of  which  there  is  a 
world  surplus.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  high-protein  feeds,  the 
United  States  has  sufficient  food 
and  feed  for  its  own  people,  but 
to  fulfil  its  pledge  of  20,000,000  tons 
to  Europe  by  July  T,  1919,  there 
must  be  continued  conservation  and 
avoidance  of  waste. 

The    world    shortage    of    fats    is 
explained  by  Mr.   Hoover  as  "due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  Europe  has  been  steadily  underfeeding  its 


Motor  truck*  arm  aotving  advantagooualy  many  farm  hauiing  probttnu 


regard  to  the  development  of  the  corn  in  general. 

The  true  idea  of  the  corn  show  is  to  stimulate 
dairy  herd,  has  made  steady  inroads  into  its  herds  interest  in  selecting  that  type  of  ear  which  will 
of  hogs  during  the  war,  and  to  the  fact  that  there     can/  the  n^aximum  amount  of  grain.    Anyone  who 


has  been  a  great  degeneration  in  the  production 
of  vegetable  oils  in  ceftain  regions,  owing  to  the 
inability  to  secure  shipping." 

Even  with  all  our  supplies  and  best  efforts  the 
world  will  l)e  far  deficient  in  its  normal  amounts 
of  fats  for  two  or  three  years  at  least.  The  future 
of  the  American  producer  who  is  equipped  for  gen- 
eral farming  seems  to  lie  in  liberal  crops  of  meat 
products  and  home-grown  feeds  with  which  to  grow 
live-stock  economically. 

Comparative  exports  of  six  great  groups  of  staple 
foods  from  the  United  States  show  a  trend  of  con- 
ditions of  unusual  interest.  Exports  of  pork  prod- 
ucts during  July,  August  and  September  of  this  year 
were  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  during  the 
same  months  in  1917.  Exports  of  beef  and  dairy 
products  during  the  same  period  showed  increases 
of  nearly  double  the  former  amount.  The  Food 
Administration  calls  special  attention  to  foreign 
need  for  animal  fats.  South  America  produces  hogs 
and  dairy  products  only  in  small  amounts,  and  the 
United  States  muHt  expect  to  supply  these  important 
nutrients  for  several  years  at  least. 

Farmers  of  long  vision  will  recognize  that  erratic 
prices,  market  gluts  and  local  increase  in  reserves 
must  be  of  temporary  character,  and  that  conserva- 
tion which  enables  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its 
food  pledges  means  continued  foreign  trade  in 
American   farm   produtrts. 


has  given  any  attention  to  this  subject  knows  that 
ears  of  corn  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of 
shelled  grain  they  carry.  The  idea  of  the  corn  show 
is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  those 
points  of  excellence  In  ears  of  corn,  so  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  select  their  seed  com  intelli- 
gently. The  type  of  ear  that  carries  the  maximum 
amount  of  grain,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
type  of  ear  that  should  be  planted. 

The  principle  of  heredity  that  is  observed  in  the 
breeding  of  live  stock  holds  true  with  the  corn  plant. 
It  18  als:  time  that  all  of  the  resulting  crop  will 
not  be  like  the  ears  planted.  Neither  are  the 
progeny  of  any  class  of  live  stock  always  as  good 
as  the  parents.  However,  since  like  begets  like, 
the  only  principle  to  adopt  is  to  plant  those  ears 
of  com  that  approach  the  ideal  6{  the  ears  which 
we  wish  represented  in  the  resulting  crop.  Hence 
a  corn  show  is  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  grow- 
ers of  a  community  in  producing  ears  of  the  greatest 
excellence.  There  Is  nothing  unfair  in  the  farmer 
bringing  to  the  show  the  best  ears  he  produces. 
The  live  stock  man  does  the  same  thing  when  he 
puts  his  animals  on  exhibition  at  a  fair.  Not  all 
his  animals  are  as  good  as  those  on  exhibit.  The 
com  show,  thei?,  is  an  agency  that  one  can  w^ll 
afford  to  co-operate  with  during  the  winter  sea- 
■on.  If  the  facts  given  there  are  carefully  followed 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  yield  of  com  on  many 


the  average  ear  of  corn  by  having  the  ear  properly 
filled  out  at  the  tip  or  at  the  butt.  The  base  of  the 
ear  alone  will  often  carry  an  extra  20  kernels  if  it 
Is  of  the  right  type.  Strange  to  say,  some  farmers 
are  less  familiar  with  the  points  which  constitute 
a  good  ear  of  corn  than  almost  any  other  common 
object  on  the  farm.  The  grower  will  gain  much 
experience  in  selecting  corn  which  will  be  invalu- 
able in  getting  the  maximum  yield  of  shelled  grain 
p^r  acre. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  the  means  of  bringing 
information,  through  lectures  and  discussions,  that 
most  farmers  cannot  afford  to  miss.  While  he  may 
not  be  able  to  agree  in  every  particular  with  the 
speaker  on  some  topics,  it  is  a  very  poor  institute 
indeed  where  one  will  not  get  at  least  one  new 
idea  which  may  be  worth  many  dollars.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  an  institute  lecture  applicable  to 
every  phase  of  farming  in  a  community  in  which 
it  is  given.  Nevertheless,  the  general  principles 
that  are  announced  are  practicable,  with  modifica- 
tions, on  almost  every  farm.  The  idea  is  fast 
losing  ground  that  the  institute  force  of  speakers 
is  made  up  of  non-practical  men  who  are  not  able 
to  give  the  farmer  any  direct  help. 
My  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  these  speakers  are  becoming 
more  practical  as  time  goes  on.  The 
farmer,  on  his  side,  can  increase  the 
value  of  the  institute  greatly  by  ask- 
ing questions  which  will  bring  down 
to  local  conditions  the  facts  that  are 
presented. 

It  is  the  accumulated  knowle<lge 
of  farming  principles  that  has  put 
agriculture  where  It  is  today.  A 
man  may  be  successful  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  crops  and  animals  and 
never  attend  an  institute,  but. 
nevertheless,  he  has  given  attention 
to  the  principles  underlying  the 
growing  of  plants  and  animals 
which  coincide  with  the  teachingB 
of  the  institute  speaker.  Life  is  too 
short  for  the  farmer  to  get  all  the 
experience  first  hand.  If  it  were  possible  for  man 
to  live  200  years  he  would  not  need,  perhaps,  to  read 
or  post  himself  on  the  proper  agricultural  methods, 
since  in  time  he  would  probably  solve  the  better 
ones  for  himself.  Agricultural  knowledge  is,  in 
brief,  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  many  men, 
through  long  periods  of  time,  reduced  to  a  scien- 
tific, practical  basis  so  that  the  man  with  little 
experience  can  take  up  the  principles  and  apply 
them  to  his  own  problems. 

The  farm  bureau  is  a  new  organization  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  should  be  heartily  endorsed 
and  supported  by  the  farmer.  This  new  branch  of 
agriv  ultural  aid  differs  considerably  from  the  old 
methods.  It  places  upon  the  farmers  themselves  the 
responslbilty  for  carrying  on,  in  their  community, 
farmers'  institutes  and  demonstrations  and  work  of 
that  sort  that  will  be  of  the  most  help  to  them. 
For  many  years  the  farmer  has  complained,  and 
rightly  so,  that  much  of  the  agricultural  aid  came 
to  him  without  solicitation,  and  often  did  not  fit 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was  working.  The 
bureau  enables  him  to  suggest  those  lines  of  en- 
deavor which  he  thinks  will  be  of  the  most  value 
to  him  in  promoting  his  own  welfare,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  community.  The  county  agent,  who  is  always 
associated  with  such  a  bureau,  offers  a  medium 
through  which  thWe  plans  can  be  carried  out  and 
the  most  practical  information  and  methods  brought 
before  the  people.  Today,  more  than  ever,  the 
farmer  does  not  live  alone  in  his  line  of  work. 
Marketing  facilities,  as  well  as  the  buying  of  supplies 
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MERRY  Christmas,  good  friends!  And  what  a 
Christmas  this  is  going  to  bo— one  of  the 
very  best  and  brightest  since  the  first  Christmas 
of  all.  For  it  sees  the  world  emerging  from  a 
deep,  dark  shadow — a  shadow  that  has  been  grow- 
Ing  for  many  years  and  which  for  the  four  yean 
just  past  has  been  very  black  indeed.  It  haa 
seemed  as  if  the  world  had  utterly  forgotten  the 
message  of  "Peace  on  Earth.  Good  Will  Toward 
Hen"  the  Christ  child  brought  on  that  Christmas 
morning  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  hasn't  ItT 
Btit.  no — we've  been  fighting  and  suftering  and 
dying,  and  through  it  all  the  old  world  has  been 
learning  and  coming  to  the  light  of  a  new  under- 
standing of  that  wonderful  old  message,  until  now 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  which 
peace  and  good^will  bid  fair  to  come  into  their 
own  as  never  before  since  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
startled  the  Judean  shepherds  with  their  Christmas 
tidings  of  great  Joy. 

.\nd  so.  again.  Merry  Christmas,  good  friends — 
the  very  merriest,  happiest  ever! 

WHEN  our  boys  sailed  over  seas  the  hardest 
parting  was  not  with  their  businesses  or  their 
comforts,  but  with  their  mothers  and  wives  and 
children;  their  greatest  fear  was  not  the  danger  that 
threatened  them  on  the  seas  and  in  battle,  but  the 
unknown  suffering  and  peril  their  loved  ones  might 
have  to  face  during  their  absence.  ReallBlng  this, 
and  believing  that  not  only  are  the  dependents  of 
our  boys  entitled  to  every  consideration  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made,  but  also  that  our  boys 
would  be  better  fighters  becsuse  of  the  knowledge 
that  their  loved  ones  were  receiving  this  considera- 
tion, our  American  Red  Cross,  early  in  the  war. 
organised  its  "Home  Servioe"  to  link  up  the  absent 
boy  with  his  home,  and  to  render  to  the  soldier's 
family,  wherever,  whatever  and  however  needed,  '*a 
little  help  at  the  right  time." 

The  mention  of  Red  Cross  always  brings  to  our 
mind  the  picture  of  first  aid  on  the  battlefieM 
and  the  care  and  tender  nursing  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  In  the  hospital  that  has  earned 
for  that  splendid  organization  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  "the  greatest  mother  In  the  world": 
hut  how  many  of  us  appreciate  that  Red  Cross  is 
also  a  strong,  wise,  efllclent  "big  brother"  to  the 
fsmlly  of  the  absent  soldier?     Listen,  then:    R«4 


Cross  "Home  Service"  has  an  agent  In  every  camp, 
cantonment,  training  station  and  port  city  both 
here  and  overseas,  who  by  mail,  telegraph  and  cable 
links  the  soldier  to  his  family  and  the  Home  Service 
Section  In  his  home  town;  there  are  10,000  Home 
Service  Sections  In  our  country.  In  which  60.000 
men  and  women  are  enlisted  as  Home  Service  work- 
ers; over  350.000  families  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines — conservatively,  more  than  a 
million  people — have  received  real  help  of  one  sort 
or  another  frcn  this  Service;  by  January  1.  1919 
a  total  of  $6,000,000  will  have  been  spent  in  this 
work,  and  the  Red  Cross  will,  besides,  be  carrying 
a  monthly  responsibility  of  about  $1,000,000  to  meet 
Home  Service  needs. 

And  the  kinds  of  service  rendered  are  many,  of 
which  financial  aid  is  the  smallest  part;  legal  and 
business  advice,  medical  assistance,  educational 
help — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  departments 
in  which  Home  Service  has  made  life  easier  for  the 
worried  wife,  mother,  children  and  aged  parents. 
And  all  this  work  Is  Quietly,  unobtrusively  and  con- 
fidentially handled;  Home  Service  workers  wear  no 
uniform,  and  they  go  to  no  family  without  a  definite 
invitation  from  that  family  or  someone  competent 
to  speak  for  It. 

A  revelation,  and  a  grand  work,  isn't  it?  Well, 
with  this  in  mind,  os  well  aa  the  Incomparable  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  battlefield  and  in 
hospital,  to  sick  and  wounded  and  dying  soldiers 
''over  there."  read  the  appeal  on  another  page  of 
this  paper  to  "make  thl^a  Red  Cross  Christmas." 
Bvery  loyal  American  citizen  should  stand  with  the 
Red  Cross.  "Join  up"  now!  If  you  are  already 
a  member,  keep  jour  annual  dues  paid  up.  Back 
up  the  organisation  that  backs  up  our  boys  and 
their  families!  Bdwaso  T.  WAi.KEa. 

What  Organization  Did  for  Milk 

A  LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago  we  told  on 
this  page  of  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  get 
a  better  price  for  milk  on  the  Philadelphia  market. 
It  was  about  a  meeting  of  consumers,  producers  and 
., dealers  who  came  together  to  frankly  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  the  milk  problem.  Representative 
farmers  from  three  states  at  that  meeting  presented 
figures  to  show  that  they  were  losing  money  by 
selling  milk  at  the  price  then  current,  and  their 
case  seemed  so  clear  that  the  price  was  advanced 
to  the  consumer  without  any  serious  objections,  as 
had  formerly  been  the  case  when  anyone  even 
hinted  about  charging  more.  Since  that  time  a 
strong  producers'  organisation  has  been  built  up. 
and.  although  the  price  of  milk  has  been  advanced 
several  times,  the  Philadelphia  consumers  are  pay- 
ing leas  for  their  milk  (14  cents)  than  people  in 
any  other  largo  Eastern  city,  and  the  producers 
are  receiving  more  of  the  consumers'  dollar  than 
In  other  cities.  The  consumption  of  milk  per  capita 
is  greatest  In  Philadelphia,  and  the  best  of  good 
will  exists  between  all  factors  concerned,  although 
dairymen  are  receiving  10  cents  a  quart,  or  two  and 
a  half  times  the  pre-war  year-around  price.  Back 
of  such  a  condition  there  must  be  a  reason,  and 
It  is  found  in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
datlon.  which  now  has  a  membership  of  6000. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  several  times  referred  to 
the  Inter-State  Association  as  the  oldest  and  best 
farmers'  organisation  in  the  United  States.  That 
the  members  are  satisfied  with  Its  management 
was  evident  sA  the  annual  meeting  on  December  2d 
in  Philadelphia,  when  all  the  former  oflScers  were 
reelected.  President  Frank  P.  WUllts  and  Secre- 
tary Robert  W.  Balderston  have  succeeded  In 
bringing  about  the  conditions  which  they  have 
largely  becatise  of  the  fact  that  they  "have  played 
the  game  fair."  They  have  recognized  that  others 
have  rights  as  well  as  producers;  have  not  started 
a  campaign  of  vllUflcation  against  anybody,  and 
have  not  promised  more  than  they  could  do.  Be- 
cause of  such  a  policy  the  association  during  the 
past  year  has:  (1)  Secured  a  fairly  satisfactory 
price  that  all  have  received;  (2)  helped  stabilize  the 
Philadelphia  market  until  it  Is  consuming  an  ever- 
Increasing  amount  of  milk  at  an   ever^lncreaslng 


price;  (3)  secured  relief  in  the  matter  of  assisting 
railroad  employes  to  load  milk  on  trains,  eflfectivf 
October  15th,  and  (4)  helped  place  the  cities  ill 
the  Philadelphia  milkshed  on  the  basis  of  "Phllsf 
delphia  price,  less  freight,"  this  giving  the  farmers 
supplying  these  markets  a  uniform  basis  for  the 
future. 

With  an  outlook  for  a  good  demand  during  this 
winter  and  next  summer,  the  position  of  shippers 
to  the  Philadelphia  territory  is  extremely  satisfac- 
tory. Because  of  the  good  will  which  ha.s  '^een 
developed  it  Is  only  reasonable'  to  expect  that  a 
higher  price  will  prevail  in  this  territory — even 
after  prices  start  on  a  downward  trend  to  adjust 
themselves — than  in  any  other  primary  milk  mar- 
ket. Since  all  the  milk  producers  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  association,  it  would  only  seem  fair 
that  everyone  become  a  member,  so  as  to  support 
the  work. 

Peace  and  the  Price  of  Wheat 

WITH  the  sudden  ending  of  the  European  war 
by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November 
11th,  many  questions  are  presenting  themselves  for 
solution.  One  of  those  most  frequently  heard,  and 
one  which  affects  nearly  every  farmer,  is:  "What 
about  the  guaranteed  price  for  the  1919  wheat  crop" 
— the  crop  which  is  now  in  the  ground  and  presents 
prospects  for  a  record-breaking  yield?  The  presi- 
dent's last  proclamation  regarding  it  was  made  on 
September  2d — two  months  before  the  fighting 
stopped — when  he  said  a  basic  price  of  $2.26  a 
bushel  at  Chicago  was  guaranteed  for  the  1919  crop. 
The  Food  Administration,  which  is  working  uMder 
the  terms  of  the  Lever  act.  will  cease  to  exist,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  "when  the  existing  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  shall  havs 
terminated,  and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  terminal 
tion  shall  be*  asceriained  and  proclaimed  by  thtf 
president,  but  the  termination  of  this  act  shall  nol 
affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  or  obligation  accru- 
ing or  accrued."  etc.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  government's  guarantee,  given  in  good 
faith,  will  be  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  take  care  of  all  the 
wheat  offered.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  guarantee  for  the  1919  wheat  crop  expires 
on  June  1.  1920. 

Writing  Letters  for  $1  Each 

You  undoubtedly  read  In  the  last  Issue  our  offer 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  hundred 
letters  to  be  used  In  our  four  yearly  special  issues 
devoted  to  Horiiculture.  Gardening,  Poultry  and 
Live  Stock.  If  you  didn't  read  it  you  should  look 
it  up  or  ask  us  to  send  you  another  copy  of  the 
paper,  because  It  offers  you  the  opporiunity  you 
have  long  desired  of  passing  on  a  few  of  your  good 
ideas.  There  are  few  farming  secrets  which  can 
long  be  kept  under  cover,  because  a  business  con- 
ducted largely  In  the  open,  like  agriculture,  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  patented  or  copyrighted  methods. 
It  has  been  the  rule,  too,  that  those  who  progress 
the  fastest  do  not  live  to  themselves,  but  mix  with 
others,  so  as  to  give  and  take  new  ideas.  If  you 
made  a  success  with  a  new  crop  this  year  between 
some  newly  set  trees,  you  are  very  apt  to  tell  a 
relative  or  friend  In  a  distant  state  about  It  when 
you  write  a  letter;  or  if  you  discovered  a  new  way 
to  protect  trees  from  sun  scald,  you  will  more  than 
likely  write  aboutit  to  someone.  It  is  for  twenty-five 
Just  such  letters  as  these  that  we  will  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  print  In  our  annual  Horticultural 
number.  January  15th.  Elach  letter  must  tell  about 
only  one  fruit  subject,  and  it  can  contain  either 
100  or  1000  words.  Just  whatever  you  think  Is 
required  to  tell  clearly  your  method.  We  want 
everybody  to  write  about  more  than  one  thing,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  one  person  taking  mors 
than  one  prize,  if  the  Judges  think  the  letters  ars 
better  than  others.  Don't  worry  yourself  about  the 
grammar,  spelling  or  punctuation — we  will  attend 
to  that  for  you.  If  you  will  give  us  your  experience. 
Don't  think  It  takes  a  long  letter  to  win  a  prise, 
and  don't  forget  all  letters  must  be  In  the  editor's 
hands  not  later  than  January  1,  191$. 
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Our  Best  Crop  of  Strawberries 


I 


We  raised  our  banner  crop  of  straws 
berries — the    queen    of    all    the    small 
fruits — on   an   acre    plot   of   rich   clay 
loam  soil,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  that 
sloped  In  every  direction.    The  hill  was 
selected  in  preference  to  lower  land  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  frost  catching 
the  wrly  blossoms.     The  plot  had  for- 
merly  been   used   as  a  barnyard,   and 
was    rich    in    nitrogen.      No   fertilizer 
had  been  used — only  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover  had  been  turned  under  the  1st 
of  March,  and  the  plants  were  set  out 
on   the  20th   of   April.     The   soil   was 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  brought  up 
to   a    flue    state    of   cultivation.      The 
plants  were  stocky  and  of  good  growth, 
and  were  purchased  from  a  Northern 
nursery   celebrated    for   their   honesty 
in    doling    with    their    patrons.      We 
have     found     from     experience     that 
Northern  plants  thrive  better  than  the 
home-grown    ones    in    our    soil.      The 
varieties  selected  were  Bubach  (imp.) 
and   Wm.   Belt    (per.).     Two  rows  of 
each  variety  were  set  alternately  four 
feet  apart  and  a  distance  of  two  feet 
apart   in   the  rows.     The  roots  of  the 
plants  were  puddled,  and  the  hole  in 
which  the  plant  was  placed  was  made 
With  a  narrow  spade  by  making  a  lick 
In   the   soil   and   bringing  the   handle 
Bearer  to  you.    After  the  plant  was  In 
liosition  the  spade  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  feet  were  used  to  firmly  press  the 
plant    in    place.      Great   care   must   b^ 
given  to  have  the  plants  firmly  set  out. 
lust  sticking  them  in  the  ground  will 
cause  many  of  them  to  die.     Another 
frecaution  is  to  set  the  imperfect  va- 
lieties  near  the  perfect,  in  order  that 
feey   may  be  pollenized.     For  without 
this    there    would    be    no    berries,    or 
ill  would  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
•   Once    every    week    throughout    the 
summer  and   until   frost  our  plot  was 
cultivated    with    a    double-cheval    plow 
(tr    narrow    harrow    run    between    the 
rows.     The  little  boy  and  I  took  upon 
Ourselves    the    task    of    cutting    every 
weed  out,  as  soon  as  it  dared  to  show 
itB  head,  that  the  plowing  and  harrow- 
itig  failed  to  uproot.     Thorough  culti- 
vation for  one  whole  season  was,  with- 
out   doubt,   the   secret   of  the    remark- 
able  crop   that    followed.     As  soon   as 
the  first  freeze  came  the  entire   plot, 
plants  and  all,  were  covered  with  straw 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  left  until 
spring.      Then    the    straw     from    the 
plants  was  raked  off  between  the  rows, 
thus    providing   a    great    reservoir   for 
later  rains,  which  Insured  a  bountiful 
crop,    also    protecting    the    fruit    from 
coming     in     contact     with     the     soil. 
Strawberries  are  composed  of  90  per- 
cent water,  the  balance  of  sugar,  acid 
and    fiavoring.      If    moisture    doesn't 
come    naturally,    the    soil    and    straw 
coat  must  furnish  the  supply,  oT  you 
have  no  berries. 

All  blossoms  were  picked  off  the  first 
year.  It  weakens  a  plant  to  fruit  the 
first  season.  On  the  15th  of  May  the 
following  year  we  had  our  first  regu- 
lar pirklng.  And  such  berries!  Many 
by  actual  measurement  were  two 
Inches  at  the  base,  and  nearly  as  long. 
A  gallon  could  be  picked  without  mov- 
ing far  up  the  line.  No  account  was 
;pt  of  what  was  consumed  in  the 
)me.  given  to  relatives  and  friends; 
>gs     of     rotting    over     Sundays    and 
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necessary  wastes,  yet  we  sold  $888.88 
worth  of  fruit  in  the  market  the  first 
year.  The  second  year  $180  was  made 
trom  the  same  plot.  Two  years  is  as 
long  as  a  plant  can  be  made  profitable 
without  resetting.  In  our  account  book 
we  find  the  following: 


Cost  of  5000  straj^berry  plants ..  $20.00 
Cost  of  berry  boxes  and  crates..  10.00 
Cost   of    picking 45.00 


Cash  expenditure ; . . . .  $75.00 

Sold  1200  gallons  strawberries. $388.88 
Cash  expense 75.00 


mal  conditions  cold  weather  slows 
tralBc.  lessening  the  amount  of  freight 
handled.  The  extension  division  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College 
advises  that  every  fruit  grower  should 
order  spray  material  and  spraying  ac- 
cessories before  winter.  Those  order- 
ing late  may  expect  considerable  delay 
before  receiving  shipments.  Be  ready 
to  go  "over  the  top"  before  the  Miemy 
has  time  to  dig  in.    Order  now. 


Total  gain  on  crop .$313.88 

For  eighteen  days  there  was  a  lively 
time  at  our  farm  home.  With  a  seven- 
teen-mile drive  to  market,  we  had  to 
get  up  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
after  a  late  retiring.  Seventeen  pick- 
ers were  required  to  pick  the  berries 
at  the  busiest  season.  Women  and 
girls  make  better  pickers  than  the 
opposite  sex. 

I  know  of  no  crop  so  profitable  as 
strawberries,  where  the  family  has  a 
number  of  girls  and  women  in  the 
home.  The  work  is  light,  easy  and 
pleasant  for  women  folks,  and  one 
which  they  enjoy  immensely.  The 
only  difficulty  to  overcome  in  straw- 
berry culture  is  to  find  reliable  pickers 
when  the  berries  are  in  the  proper 
stage  for  picking.  If  the  home  is  near 
a  town,  this  trouble  is  easily  over- 
come, but  in  our  vicinity  so  many  have 
gone  into  the  berry  business  that 
pickers  are  at  a  premium.  With  auto- 
mobiles the  strawberry  raiser  should 
easily  and  quickly  gather  together 
enough  women  and  girls  to  save  his 
crop.  This  same  machine  will  mate- 
rially aid  in  marketing  the  berries, 
also. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  a  rich, 
well-drained,  thoroughly  tilled  soil, 
with  good,  well-rooted  plants  of  a 
standard  variety,  and  attention  to  all 
the  little  details  of  picking  in  season, 
marketing  direct  to  consumer,  and  a 
perfe<  tly  honest  dealing  with  your  cus- 
tomers, will  bring  a  rich  reward  for 
all  the  time,  money  and  care  given  to 
your  fruit  crop.    We  have  found  straw- 

m 

berries  to  be  the  best  fruit  seller,  be- 
cause of  its  early  ripening  before  any 
other  fruit   Is  on  the  market. 


Spray  for  Peach  Leaf  Curl 
The  best  time  to  spray  for  peach 
leaf  curl  and  San  Jose  scale  in  peach 
orchards  is  in  late  fall  or  early  winter, 
just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  trees.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  according  to  Prof. 
J.  Q.  Sanders,  economic  zoologist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  ground  is  now  firm,  while 
in  the  spring  the  ground  is  soft  with 
the  coming  out  of  the  frost,  so  it  will 
be  easier  on  the  team  and  better  for 
your  ground  to  do  it  now. 

Fall  spraying  will  be  better  done 
than  spring  spraying,  because  there  is 
more  time  to  do  It  now;  one  is  not  so 
rushed  as  when  spring  work  opens  up. 
Many  fruit  growers  did  not  spray  last 
spring,  because  of  lack  of  time;  that 
would  have  been  avoided  by  fall 
spraying. 

More  effective  work  can  be  done 
against  the  peach  leaf  curl  now  than 
by  spring  spraying.  We  frequently 
have  a  week  or  two  of  weather  during 
midwinter  that  is  warm  enough  to 
start  the  buds  to  swell.  This  causes 
a  separation  of  the  bud  scales,  allow- 
ing the  spores  to  get  in  the  buds,  in- 
fecting them.  This  infection  cannot 
be  overcome  by  late  winter,  early 
spring  or  summer  spraylag.  If  lime 
sulphur  wash  is  applied  now  at  the 
usual  scale  strength,  both  the  peach 
leaf  curl  and  the  San  Jose  scale  will 
be  controlled  as  far  as  next  year's  crop 
is  concerned. 
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GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  »^:S 

with  cwUhmot.  Don't  fall  to  fnv«stiMte  tfaoaa  barnliM. 
Recleaned  Tflstad  Thnothy  {4.76  ba^  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsik* 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $6.60.  SwMt  Clover  and  othar  Qnm 
and  Field  S«eda  at  proportionataly  low  pricaa. 

All  aold  aohiaet  to  Stat«  or  Government  Taatnnder  an 
abaolote  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special- 
ista  in  craaa  and  IMd  seeds.    Located  so  aa  to  save 


money  and  ffive  quick  service.    Send  today  for  our  Us 
proAt-sharinv,  raoney-savinff  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
all.  free.    Bay  now  and  aave  money.    Write 
American  Mutual  S«ed  Co.  Depf  aaChicno.  VL 


WITT 

Kero^O  Engines 


'BtNaHtiMiCeel 

fises  8  to  22  H«P. -Select  YonrQwn 
»iy  —  Ptr«ct-f         ~    ■  """* 

WrmC  KNOINK  WORKS 


:::s&s:r£s;"?»&ss;?£ 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


$700  Down  Secures  Widow's 
Equipped  Village  Farm 


8&  acres;  6-cow  pasture,  productive  tillage. 

...       -jj 


-Fine  ^ 
I  tonr.  lOroom  house;  |306u  would  not  replace.  Good 
tMirn,  clavYhOMded  aod  painted.  RuddIdk  sprlnr 
water.  Work  arnre  days  ki  nearby  wood-workinj 
factory.  Widow's  low  price.  |1900  with  f700  down. 
Immediate  poRsessloru.  If  taken  soon  she  throws  in 
horse,  cow,  ht-ns,  hog.  28  bushels  potatoes.  10  tons 
taay,*26  bushels  corn,  boans,  garden  TefreUbles,  etc. 
Good  IW-acrefarra  for  fisoo  Bho*n  same  trip.  De- 
tails vtiK*  10,  Htrout's  iiU  I'atAloRue.  Copy  mailed 
free.  Dept.  1880.  K.  A.  KTROUT  FARM  AGKNCY, 
Land  Title  Bidg.,  Philadelphia. 


Getting  Ready  to  Spray 
The  slogan  of  the  tank  corps.  "Treat 
'em  rough,"  can  well  be  applied  to 
insect  and  disease  enemies  of  the 
orchard.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the 
orchard  campaign  for  next  year. 
Spray  machinery  should  be  mobillied 
for  immediate  work  in  the  front  line. 
A  reserve  of  spray  ammunition  should 
be  collected  at  "once.  No  international 
laws  arc  broken  by  smothering  scab 
and  other  fungi  with  lime-sulphur  or 
feeding  arsenate  of  lead  to  insects. 

The  demand  for  transportation  made 
on  railroads  exceeds  the  supply.  Or- 
dinary freight  consignments  are  slow 
in  delivery  because  of  priority  ship- 
ments of  war  material  and  food 
supplies. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather, 
greater  congestions  and  longer  delays 
may  be  expected,  for  even  under  nor- 


DEMPWOLFS  ,.„, 

FERTILi;^ 

TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  soil 
should  be  heavily. fertilized.  With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  jrields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They  nave  been  used  for  years  by  tho 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


In  order  to  outwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp« 
wolf's  Fertilisers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  evei?  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  infonnatioB 
about  Dempwolf  s  Fertilisers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soUa 
and  crops:  We  have  facilitiet 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby* 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS 
York,  Pa.  2 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross  Should  Enter  Every  Home 


THROUGH  the  Red  Cross  all  the  love  of  kindred  and 
country,  which  gives  our  National  soul  its  greatness, 
finds  expression. 

Those  who  love  America,  believe  in  humanity,  and 
have  faith  in  God,  must  count  themselves  proud  to  answer 
"present"  at  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call,  Decem- 
ber 1 6th  to  23rd,  during  which  period  the  privilege  of 
inembership  is  to  be  extended  to  every  loyal  American. 

Let  us  grasp  this  opportunity  (o  make  this  a  Red  Cross 
Christmas. 

Let  us  be  able  to  tell  our  boys  at  the  front,  when  we 


send  them  our  Christmas  greetings,  that  America  stands 
solidly  behind  the  Red  Cross — f/ieir  Red  Cross — with  full 
membership  in  every  home. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  this  beautiful  spirit  of  love,  and 
compassion,  and  generosity,  and  unselfish  'service,  has 
entered  every  home  in  our  land — from  the  smallest  farm 
in  Maine  to  the  largest  ranch  in  California. 

No  other  message  we  can  send  will  give  them  greater 
courage  or  encouragement.  They  know  what  the  Red 
Cross  means  to  them. 


Join  theRedCross 

All  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar 


ConlrSbuisd  thronnk  Division  of  AdvrtiMing 


U.  S.  Gov't  Comm,  on  PtMir  In  formation 
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The  Armistice  and  the  Poultry  Industry 


Many  inquiries  are  being  received 
at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
National  War  Emergency  Poultry  Fed- 
eration asking  if  the  signing  of  the 
armistic  suspending  hostilities  has 
operated  to  suspend  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  various  kinds  that  affect 
directly  or  indirectly  yarious  phases 
of  the  poultry  industry.  The  impres- 
Pion  seems  to  be  quite  general  that  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  automatically 
would  suspend  various  governmental 
as  well  as  private  war  emergency 
operations. 

In  the  majority  of  the  acts  legaliz- 
ing such  boards  or  admlnlstretions 
the  laws  specifically  state  that  they 
become  inoperative  when  tlie  president 
Issues  a  proclamation  proclaiming 
peace.  This  is  true  of  the  T'ood  and 
Fuel  Administrations  and  also  other 
departmental  agencies.  Already  many 
war  departments  In  Washington  are 
cutting  down  forces,  and  activities  are 
rapidly  ceasing,  and  few  new  ones  are 
being  started  in  the  more  especial  war 
emergency  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  feel  that  there  Is  much  Important 
work  yet  to  be  done  to  stabilize  many 
of  the  Industries  through  times  that 
are  likely  to  come  in  passing  from 
wartime  .basis  to  a  peace  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly the  poultry  business  Is  one 
of  the  businesses  that  can  be  vastly 
benefited  or  harmed  during  this  tran- 
sitory period.  Just  like  it  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  wartime  conditions — 
prices  of  feed,  high  cost  of  labor  and 
scarcity  of  dependable  help. 

NATIONAL    POULTRY    COMMISSION 

As  a  sample  of  the  way  war  emerg- 
ency work   Is  being  restricted   In  the 
various  departments  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  Food  Administration 
was  preparing  a  committee  of  fifteen 
to  act  as  a  poultry  advisory  committee, 
coming    to    Washington    monthly    or 
oftener.     This  committee  was  to  have 
been   made  up  of   five   members  each 
from   the   producers,   the    shippers   of 
poultry  and  eggs  and  the  receivers  or 
handlers  of  poultry  products.     Owing 
to  the  nearness  of  peace  conditions  it 
1b  now  thought  that  no  new  rules  ef- 
fecting    poultry     conditons     seriously 
will  likely  be  needed,  so*  this  commit- 
tee   win    not    be    asked    to    come    to 
Washington. 

STORAGE    STOCKS 

Notwithstanding  the  shortage  of 
storage  space,  there  is,  according  to 
reports  on  file  at  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, a  large  supply  of  poultry  in 
storage,  larger  than  normal.  One  rea- 
son for  thhi  is  thought  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  high  price  of  poultry  fresh 
killed  has  tended  to  cut  down  the  con- 
sumption somewhat,  and.  as  it  was 
brought  to  market,  the  buyers  had  it 
stored.  Another  reason  assigned  by 
some  is  that,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
of  grain,  shortage  of  help,  the  memory 
of  rules  forbidding  sale  during  part 
of  last  year,  the  producers  rushed  the 
'  fowls,  young  and  old,  to  market  faster 
and  earlier  than  usual. 

EOG    PRICES 

The  high  prices  of  fresh  eggs  in  the 
Eastern  cities  is  explained  by  many 
'hs  due  to  the  unfavorable  early  hatch- 
in^  season  last  year,  causing  few  early 
Iving  pallets  to  come  out  for  fall  pro- 
^pction.     It  is  said.  also,  that  the  in- 


fluenza epidemic  has  caused  a  big  de- 
mand for  the  real  fresh  egg.  Again,  in 
past  years  many  eggs  that  were  held 
for  thirty  or  more  days  at  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  commonly  re- 
quired for  cold  storing  were  sold  as 
fresh.  Under  the  Food  Administration 
rulings  this  was  not  allowed  this  year, 
and  helped  to  keep  up  the  price  for 
the  good  article.  Yet  even  with  eggs 
wholesaling  at  90  cents  a  dozen  In 
New  York,  still  the  price  Is  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  many  other 
food  products.  Fancy  white  eggs  have 
nearly  always  brought  around  60  to 
70  cents  a  dozen  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  90  cents  a  dozen  Is 
really  only  a  30  percent  Increase,  while 
most  food  products  have  more  than 
doubled. 


meal  and  meat  scrap  produced  an  aver- 
age of  only  20  eggs  more  per  hen  in 
two  years^  The  mortality  In  this  lot 
was  23  percent. 

While  this  indicates  that  com  may 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  ration 
for  laying  hens,  it  should  not  be  fed 
alona  Ten  to  12  percent  of  meat  scrap 
or  good  feeding  tankage  used  in  con- 
nection with  corn  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  protein  and  ash  in  a 
ration  composed  only  of  corn.  Oyster 
shells  should  be  constantly  accessible 
to  laying  hens. 
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Proportion  of  Grain  to  Mash 

The   relative   amount   of   grain   and 
mash  fed  to  laying  hens  Is  important. 
If  a  high  egg  yield  Is  to  be  secured. 
The  greater  amount  of  grain  fed,  the 
less  will  be  the  amount  of  mash  con- 
sumed.    Since   mash   is   the   cheapest 
part  of  the  ration  and  the  part  which 
contains   the   more   concentrated   pro- 
tein nutrients  especially  necessary  In 
making  eggs,  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
should  be  somewhat  restricted,  in  order 
to    induce    a    heavy    consumption    of 
mash.      Results   from   careful    studies 
at  the   New   Jersey   Agricultural   Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  about  equal 
parts   of   grain    and    mash    should   be 
consumed  during  the  winter,  and  that 
during  the  summer  and  fall  the  amount 
of  grain  should  be  reduced,  causing  a 
greater  consumption  of  mash.    The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amounl  of  grain 
to    feed    layers    during    the    different 
months  In  the  year,  with  the  division 
between  morning  and  night  feedings: 
Daily  Grain  Division  Between 
Ration  per  Feedings 

100  Birds         A.M.     P.M. 
Month  lbs. 


November    ...  12 
December  ....  12 

January    12 

February    12 

March    12 

April    12 

May   10 

June    10 

July    8 

August    6 

September    ...   6 
October  B 


lbs.  lbs. 
4  and  8 
4  and  8 
4  and  8 
4  and  8 
4  and  8 
4  and  8 
4  and  6 
4  and  6 
3  and  5 
2  and  4 
2  and  3 
2  and  3 


Fresh  Air  for  Hens 
One  of  the  dangers  of  having  a 
tightly  built  henhouse  comes  from  the 
inclination  to  shut  it  up  tight  and  keep 
the  house  warm,  according  to  the  de- 
partment of  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
New  York  State  .College  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  the  house  is  warm  it  Is  gen- 
erally also  damp,  and  If  damp  it  is  not 
a  fit  or  healthful  place  for  a  hen  to 
live  in.  A  hen  does  not  have  sweat 
glands  in  the  skin,  and  so  has  to  get 
rid  of  excess  moisture  by  means  of 
droppings  and  through  the  lungs.  If 
the  air  Is  already  moist  a  hen  Is  able 
to  Ket  rid  of  very  little  moisture.  Con- 
sequently it  cannot  keep  the  blood  In 
good  condition,  and  the  bird  becomes 
subject  to  colds,  roup  and  kindred 
aliments. 

If  moisture  collects  on  the  walls,  or 
the  honse  smells  damp.  It  hasn't 
enough  ventilation.  In  that  case  a 
window  or  door  should  be  left  open. 
There  Is  little  danger  of  freezing  the 
hens  by  giving  thein  a  little  air;  If 
the  air  Is  dry,  their  blood  Is  In  good 
condition  and  they  are  able  to  keep 
warm.  A  Ittle  nip  cuts  production 
only  for  a  short  time. 

The  amount  of  opening  should  be 
determined  largely  by  the  rate  the* 
wind  is  blowing.  If  there  is  a  hard 
wind,  only  a  little  opening  is  neces- 
sary, while  if  there  is  no  wind,  a  large 
opening  will  be  needed.  The  aim 
should  be  to  keep  the  house  dry. 
There  may  be  cracks  enough  in  the 
house  to  do  this;  If  not,  the  windows 
should  be  opened  enough  to  dry  It  out. 


of  the  year  when  there  Is  plenty  of 
natural  green  feed.  The  real  advan- 
tage in  feeding  sprouted  oats  is  that 
it  provides  succulent  green  feed  when 
none  other  is  available.  In  the 
sprouted  form  none  of  the  grain  is 
lost  or  wasted.  The  hens  eat  all  th^ 
tender  green  sprouts,  roots  and  soft 
hulls.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  add 
an  oats  sprouter  to  his  equipment.  It 
is  just  another  one  of  those  things  that 
is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  poul- 
try equipment  complete.  It  means 
only  a  small  Investment,  but  large 
returns. 

Poultry  raisers  who  are  contemplat- 
ing the  purchase  of  incubators  for  the 
coming  season's  use  should  place  their 
orders  early.  Buy  before  January  1st, 
if  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  The  victory 
celebration  on  November  11th  did  not 
mean  that  there  would  be  imrbediate 
relief  in  shipping.  Freight  shipments 
will  be  heavy  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  there  will  be  many  unavoidable 
delays  in  making  deliveries.  No  poul- 
try raiser  can  grow  a  good  crop  of 
poultry — a  flock  of  sufliclent  size  to 
make  it  profitable  from  the  market 
standpoint — without  the  use  of  an  in- 
cubator for  hatching  the  chicks.  *  The 
incubator  should  be  on  hand,  all  ready 
for  use,  before  the  eggs  that  are  to 
be  incubated  are  gathered. 


Do  you  know  your  county  agent? 
If  not,  get  acquainted  with  him;  he 
is  your  friend. 


Better    than    money 
earn     money — buy     a 
Stamp  today. 


because    they 
War     Savings 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 

OilBuinin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Murvj-l  ih  de- 
Bigned  to  meet  Uie  emer- 
gency in  tlie  existing  coal 
CTin\». 

Change   Your   Coal 

Burner  Into  a 

Liberty  Oil  Booder 


Corn  for  Laying  Hens 

Poultrymen  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  com  often  find  it  advantageous  to 
use  a  larger  proportion  in  their  poul- 
try rations  than  has  generally  been 
recommended.  In  many  cases  It  has 
been  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  bran 
or  middlings,  and  wheat  is  needed  for 
human  food.  While  the  price  of  com 
has  been  relatively  high  as  compared 
with  other  feeds,  it  is  usually  avail- 
able, which  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
the  by-products  of  the  fnllllng  Industry. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
hens  receiving  a  ration  composed  of 
87  percent  com  and  13  percent  meat 
scrap  produced  an  average  of  241  eggs 
in  two  years.  The  mortality  during 
this  period  waa  10  percent.  Similar 
hens  receiving  only  42  percent  of  corn, 
with  wheat,  oats,  bran,  mi<ftlIlngB,  oil 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Poultry 

The  poultry  raiser  who  has  not  yet 
adopted  sprouted  oats  as  a  part  of  the 
hen's  bill  of  fare,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  Is  not  only  depriving 
his   hens  of  feed   that  would   be  reli- 
ished  and  which   is  most  valuable  in 
feeding  for  egg  production,  but  Is  also 
overlooking    one    of    his    best    oppor- 
tunities to  save  on  the  cost  of  feeding, 
Is  the  opinion  of  O.  D.  McClaakey,  of 
the  American  Incubator  Manufacturers' 
Association.      Town    folks    who    keep 
only   small   flocks    have   been   quicker 
to    realize   the   advantages   of   feeding 
sprouted  oats  than  have  farmers,  yet 
the  latter  are  the  ones  who  should  be 
flrst  to  understand  the  food  value  and 
the   results  that   might  reasonably  be 
expected   from   sprouted   oats,   because 
the  oats  sprouter  is  to  the  poultryman 
what  the  silo  is  to  the  dairyman. 

A  few  poultry  raisers  operate  their 
oats  sprouters  the  year  around,  they 
having  found  sprouted  oats  to  be  an 
excellent  feed  for  both  laying  hens  and 
growing  stock.  "This  can  be  done  very 
profitably  when  the  chickens  do  not 
have  free  range,  but  Is  not  necessary 
with  the  farm  flock  during  that  part 
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OEORGB  J.  THIESSEN 

Look  around  springs  or  other  open  |  latter  generally 
water  for  signs  of  the  raccoon.  Its 
tracks  when  once  seen  will  never  be 
forgotten.  They  resemble  the  Imprint 
of  a  baby's  foot,  only  smaller.  If  there 
are  distinct  trails  where  the  animals 
enter  the  water,  conceal  traps;  other- 
wise use  one  of  the  decoys  mentioned 
in  a  previous  Issue,  and  make  the  set 
BO  that  the  fur  bearer  will  be  taken 
when   It  attempts  to   Investigate. 

For  the  'coon,  employ  nothing  smaller 
than  the  No.  IMj  trap.  While  skins 
frequently  are  taken  with  the  No.  1, 
they  are  not  recommended.  The  ani- 
mal is  strong,  and  .usually  pulls  out. 
Do  not  stake  the  sets.  Instead,  wire 
the  chains  to  rocks  or  pieces  of  wood 
heavy  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
dragged  with  difficulty. 

When  after  the  mink,  search  for 
signs  about  flowing  tiles.  Arrange 
traps  whether  there  are  indications  or 
not.  In  cold  weather  the  fur  bearers 
seek  open  water,  and  It  is  here  that 
they  can  be  taken  easily. 

Late  in  the  evening  go  along  some 

streams  where  mink  travel,  and  chop 

a    hole    in    the    ice   about   six    Inches 

across.    Select  a  place  where  the  water 

is  not  over  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.    Into 

the  hole  lower  some  coarse  salt  tied 

In  a  rag.    Put  the  trap  on  top  of  this 

BO  that  It  Is  but  a  few  Inches  below  the 

surface.    The  salt  will  have  a  tendency 

to  prevent  ice  forming.    The  flrst  mink 

passing  will  endeavor  to  enter  the  hole, 

and  generally  Is  caught.    Look  around 

roots  of  trees  overhanging  the  water. 

Often  slides  can  be  discovered  which 

the  animals  use.    At  the  foot  of  these 

are  excellent  places  for  traps. 

During  the  winter,  weasel  are  prime 
In  most  sections;  that  Is,  the  fur  Is 
white  with  the  exception  of  the  tip  of 
the  tall,  where  It  is  black.  Brown 
Bkins  are  hardly  worth  taking.  They 
are  worth  but  a  few  cents  each.  Tracks 
of  the  weasel  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Search  around  stone  and  post  piles. 
When  seen,  arrange  the  head  of  a 
rabbit  or  chicken  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion under  an  upturned  sod.  If  pos- 
sible, sprinkle  blood  near.  Conceal 
one  or  more  traps.  The  No.  0  Is  best 
for  this  fur  bearer,  since  It  does  not 
break  the  leg  bone  as  easily  as  the 
larger  ones  do. 

Muskrat  are  somewhat  harder  than 
most  of  the  other  fur  bearers  to  catch 
during  cold  weather.  The  animals  are 
not  very  active  and  do  not  move  about 
much.  However,  sets  made  at  the  en- 
trances of  dens  or  houses  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  pelU  are  at  their 
very  best.  In  open  water  where  there 
are  Indications  of  the  animals,  use  a 
vegetable,  and  place  it  on  an  Inclined 
stick  a  few  Inches  above  the  surface. 
Under  the  decoy  arrange  a  trap.  Re- 
sults are  almost  certain. 

A  similar  method  is  by  staking  a 
head  of  cabbabe  and  surrounding  it 
with  traps.  Some  use  a  piece  of  white 
paper  or  cloth  as  a  "draw."  The  fur 
bearers  have  a  curiosity  they  will 
batisfy  in  regard  to  these. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  In  the  prep- 
aration of  skins  for  market.  Oood 
pelts  are  frequently  damaged  through 
Improper  handling.  First  of  all,  one 
should  use  a  sharp  knife,  making  long 
InclBions  rather  than  short  onee.    The 


leave  ragged  edges. 
Be  sure  to  remove  all  superfluous  flesh 
and  fat  before  stretching.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  furs  are  liable  to  spoil. 
The  condition  is  known  as  tainting 
when  the  leather  rots;  grease  burning 
when  It  breaks  or  cracks.  Both  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  many  lots 
being  classed  as  worthless. 

Most  firms  will  hold  furs  separate 
on  request  and  submit  their  offer  for 
them  to  you.    If  this  Is  unsatisfactory, 
the  lot  can  be  returned.     However,  if 
the  dealer  Is  not  asked  to  do  this,  and 
prices  do  not  meet  with  the  owner's 
approval,   it  la  Impossible  to   get  the 
skins  back.     They  will  undoubtedly  be 
I  mixed  with  thousands  of  others. 
1      Be  sure  your  name  and  address  is 
both  inside  and   outside  all   packages 
you  ship.    Small  lots  go  best  by  parcel 
post.    It  is  well  to  Insure  them,  rather 
than  take  chances  of  their  being  lost. 
Large  shipments  ought  to  be  forwarded 
by  express.    Write  your  buyers,  stating 
what  you  have  sent,  and  give  him  any 
other    Information    necessary.      If    re- 
turns are  delayed   for  more  than  ten 
days  It   Is   best  to  write  and  inquire 
the  reason. 
Ohio. 


50    percent   straight    dynamite.     This 
charge  was  well  tamped  in. 

The  charge  blasted  out  a  hole  about 
2H  to  3  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
6  or  7  feet  wide  at  the  top.  This  hole 
was  filled  in  with  pieces  of  stump 
wood,  old  tin  cans  and  small  field 
boulders  up  to  within  about  18  Inches 
of  the  top.  The  top  was  then  covered 
with  good  field  soil. 

The  past  summer  these  vertical 
drains  carried  the  water  off  the  for- 
mer wet  spots  perfectly.  The  plows 
could  be  run  across  them  In  continu- 
ous furrows,  and  as  good  crops  were 
raised  on  these  places  as  on  the  sur- 
rounding ground. 

Mr.  Hume  assures  me  that  the  crops 
raised  on  these  former  wet  places 
brought  In  sufficient  Income  to  entirely 
pay  for  the  drainage  work;  hence, 
everything  that  he  raises  on  them 
hereafter  will  be  that  much  clear  gain. 
New  York. 


Jan.  21-24. — P©nn8>'tvanl«  Potato  Orow- 
ertt'    Asaoclutiun.    llarnslmrK.    I'u- 

Feb  4-8. — New  Vorli  Slate  Oran^.  Lock- 
Pwft.   N.    V.  ^,     ^     „, 

Jan.  6-11. — Ohio  Farmers,  Week.  Woo«- 
ter.   O. 

Jan.  13-17. — Third  Annual  New  Jersey 
Agricultural   Convention.   Trenton.    N.   J. 


Delaware  State  Corn  Show 
The  Delaware  State  Com   Growers' 
Association  will  hold  Its  Twelfth  An- 
nual   Convention   and    Corn    Show    at 
BrldgevlUe,    Del.,    January    14    to    17, 

1919. 

In  order  to  Interest  the  corn  growers 
at  large,  the  association  will  offer  the 
following  prizes  for  the  best  ten  ears 
of  corn  shelling  the  most  grain  by 
weight.  The  samples  will  be  scored  on 
the  basis  of  25  percent  for  uniformity 
and  75  percent  for  grain  weight.  The 
contest  is  open  to  any  com  grower  In 
the  United  States.  First  prize.  $10, 
gold;  second  prize,  $5;  third  prize,  $2. 
No  entrance  fee  is  charged.  Samples 
may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  to  A.  E. 
Grantham,  secretary,  BrldgevlUe,  Del., 
not  later  than  January  12,  1919. 


French  Drains  in  Farm  Land 

FRANK    A.    HUNTINGTON 

There  were  five  low  places  on  James 
Hume's  place,  near  Batavla,  on  which 
water  stood  after  heavy  rains  or  after 
spring  thaws.  The  wet  spots  covered 
considerable  area  in  what  were  other- 
wise good  farming  soils.  It  wasn't 
practicable  to  drain  them  by  ditching, 
because  of  the  lay  of  the  land. 

We  decided  to  try  draining  them  by 
I'-oc^-ln::  up  the  Impervious  soil  under 
them  with  dynamite  blasts.  I  knew 
this  would  not  work  unless  the  im- 
pervious layers  could  be  broken  en- 
tirely through  to  an  open  stratum  of 
sand  or  gravel  that  would  carry  off 
the  water,  so  my  first  operation  was 
to  put  down  a  test  bore  hole  with  a 
soil  auger  having  several  extensions. 
I  came  to  the  open  stratum  at  a  depth 
of  about  10  feet. 

As  I  did  not  want  to  place  my 
charges  in  the  sand,  I  tamped  about  a 
foot  of  clay  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  hole,  and  thjen,  with  a  charge  of 
a  half  pound  of  dynamite,  blasted  a 
small  pocket  at  a  depth  of  9  feet,  and 
Into  that  pocket  loaded  7%  pounds  of 


Marl  Offers  Lime  Supply 
Farmers  who  are  situated  near  nat- 
ural deposits  of  marl  have  In  It  a 
good  source  of  lime,  according  to  the 
authorities  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Agriculture,  as  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  marl  where  lime- 
stone Is  needed.  Its  use,  further,  will 
help  In  the  transportation  problem,  as 
does  the  use  of  all  locally-produced 
products. 

Marl  Is  found  usually  In  muck 
swamps,  and,  when  dry.  may  contain 
as  much  lime  as  the  best  grades  of 
limestone.  Deposits  vary  considerably 
in  purity,  but  where  they  are  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  thick  they 
usually  contain  more  tran  80  percent 
of  lime  carbonate,  equivalent  to  45 
percent  of  actual  lime. 

To  use  marl  directly  from  the  pit 
to  the  field.  It  must  be  taken  out  when 
the  swamp  water  is  low.  Usually  the 
fall  Is  the  best  time.  Inclusion  of 
some  of  the  muck  Is  considered  bene- 
flclal  rather  than  otherwise.  Since  the 
marl  Is  usually  full  of  water  and  may 
carry  from  50  to  100  percent  of  mois- 
ture, It  Is  sticky  and  forms  lumps. 
The  material  should  be  dried  suffi- 
ciently to  crumble  before  It  Is  spread. 
The  coarser  and  more  wet  the  marl  Is, 
the  more  tons  needed  to  an  acre. 
Ordinarily  five  or  six  loads  of  moder- 
ately wet  material  woulU  be  a  fair 
application. 


Scheduled  Farm  Meetings 

Jan  12,  1910. — Wentern  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  N«'w  York  State  Fnitt 
Growers'   Association  Joint  meeting,  Roches- 

'*Feb'   10-15. — Twelfth    Annual    New   York 
Famjers-    Week,    ithara    N.   Y.     .     ^     „.    _ 
Jan.   21-24. — State   Farm   Products  Snow, 

HarrlHburKi    P«-  „  ...... 

Jan.   21-24. — State  Horticultural   Society. 

llarriflburK.    I'a.  r^,  ,_ 

Jan       21-24. — PennB.vlvanla      Dairymen* 

Assoclntlon.    Harrlulnirir.    I'a.     ,.       .      .     . 
Jan.    21-24. — I»ennjjylvanla    Breeders     Aa- 


Boclation,  Harrtaburg,  Pa. 
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GIIARANT££D  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the 
market  goes  up;  no  less  if  the  mar- 
ket goes  down. 

FURS  TO  US—  ! 

CASH  TO  YOU  t 

LET  us  help  you  make  this  the  most 
profitable  fur  year  you  have  ever  had. 
Take  advantage  of  Prouty's  Guaranteed 
Price  List  System.  Start  now.  You  can 
depetid  on  honest  grading,  top-notch 
prices,  a  sqaare  deal  all  around.  We  re- 
mit spot  cash.  Check  mailed  same  day 
shipment  received.  Try  us  — that's  all 
we  ask. 
••Grandad  Skipped  to  Prouty*' 

THE  OLDEST  FUR  HOUSE 

In  New  York,  the  Fur  Market  o£  the 
>Vorld,  where  fur  prices  always  reach 
their  highest  market  value. 

Write  for  Latest  Price  List,  Free  I 
J.  L,  PROUTY'S  SONS.  INC., 

DcaUrs  In   Raw   Fun*.  Ginseng  Roots,  and 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

••«  WEST  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TUBBONG  FURS 
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-that  is  the] 

trapper's 

business. 

When  you  mar- 
ket your  catch,  dol« 
lart  alone  count. 

High -quoting, 
promising  price 
lists  do  not  lead 
you  to  best  results. 

We  have  practiced 
(alrneu  in  fur  buying 

For  58  Years 

Our  prlce-li»t  Is  baa- 
ed entirely  on  "fair 
play."  which  begins  by 
sending  shippers  price 
lists  that  quote  all  that 
can  be  paid ona  square, 
honest  assortment  — 
and  that  ends  hy  send- 
inii  check  promptly  for 
the  full  amount  due. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
UsU. 

Send  your  name  aod 
address  to  Dept  D 
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Pro  and  Con  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  12.00  for  the  beat,  fl.uo  for  ibc  ntxi  beat  and  M  rcnu  for  eacb  other  articit  publiatacd  in  our  Ex- 
l><rl*iict  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  tbelr  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  dlacuMlon  and 
•Dggett  eubjecta  for  future  discuMion.    Contributions  muat  reach  ut  la  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Toi'io  No.  1258,  Jam'ahy  1. — What  siu-cesK 
did  yuu  have  diirtng  1*.>1H  in  increHHlntr 
your  luau  and  horse-power  elttrlem-j  V 
Tell  us  how  ytm  manaKed  to  Ivoep  up  or 
increase  your  yields.  New  hltrhes.  im- 
plements, rotations  or  methods  will  be 
aought   more  than  ever  during  11)11). 

Topic  No.  1259,  Jantaky  15. — What  garden 
plants  do  you  grow  for  early  crops'? 
Tell  us  when  you  plant  the  seed,  what 
kind  of  soil  you  use.  how  you  manage 
the  hothouse,  hotbed  or  i-old  frame,  and 
any  other  things  which  have  worked 
ttatlsfactorily. 

Topic  No.  12»10,  PEBRrART  1. — How  are 
you  feeding  the  dairy  cows  these  days? 
The  use  of  substitutes  In  our  flour,  shut- 
ling  d«>wn  the  breweries  and  a  large 
export  market,  have  made  <hanges  In  our 
mill  feed  su])i»ly.  Do  you  grind  your 
own  feed?  U  hat  results  have  you  ob- 
tained from  tbe  ready-mixed  feeds? 

M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Some  of 
the  things  done  by  the  farm  bureau 
organizations  not  only  in  our  county, 
but  neighboring  counties,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, all  over  the  state,  the  past  year, 
were:  An  agricultural  census  was 
taken,  giving  valuable  farm  statistics; 
"trat'tor  schools  were  held  from  three 
to  six  days,  with  attendance  varying 
from  1500  to  3000  farmers;  leading 
makes  of  tractors  were  demonstrated  at 
public  meetings;  twenty  to  forty  tons 
of  nitrate  of  soda  were  distributed  to 
farmers,  lime  and  other  fertilizers 
were  buughl  in  quantities,  and  reliable 
peeds  of  corn  and  potatoes  bought, 
te.sted  and  distributed;  comprehensive 
exhibits  of  the  counties'  agricultural 
products  were  made  at  the  state  fair; 
much  assistance  was  given  the  Dairy- 
men's league  in  securing  satisfactory 
milk  prices;  co-operatibn  with  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  Association  was  of  assist- 
ance to  farmers;  Ijetter  sales  for  wool 
were  made  by  assisting  wool  growers 
to  organize. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  big 
things  done  by  our  bureau  and  other 
bureaus.  Perhaps  many  others  are 
equally  big — especially  the  wonderful 
development  of  community  spirit  and 
Interests  all  over  the  county.  Cort- 
land and  many  other  counties  not  only 
now  have  an  assistant  farm  bureau 
mAnager — bright,  capable  young  men — 
but  have  a  home  economics  manager, 
specially  trained  for  the  service.  The 
work  of  the  latter  in  this  county  has 
grown  so  that  she  has  for  some  months 
had  an  assistant.  Besides  this,  the 
office  force  Includes  a  stenographer, 
hiring  many  special  assiptants  when 
occasion  demands,  as  it  frequently 
does,  and  there  are  two  automobiles 
in  daily  use  by  the  bureau. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  manager  in 
this  state  who  was  not  fitted  to  his 
Job — sympathetic,  capable,  watchful 
for  the  interests  of  his  people,  resource- 
ful to  a  degree.  We  think  we  are  far 
past  the  experimental  stage. 

Advanced  work  will  be  done  this 
year  in  seed  selection  and  even  seed 
growing  of  unusual  kinds,  besides  con- 
ducting the  usual  valuable  variety 
tests  in  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  beans,  etc. 
Tbe  1919  program  is  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive, and  Includes  advanced 
work  In  every  line  of  farming  done 
here. 

All  sorts  of  emergency  work  is  cap- 
ably handled  by  the  bureaus.  In  the 
influenza  epidemic,  regular  work  was 
■uspended,  and  all  hands  threw  them- 
selves into  establishing  a  diet  kitchen 
to  feed  the  sick.  Large  numbers  of 
families  were  nursed,  fed  and  looked 
After,  quantities  of  food  cooked  and 
delivered,  and  an  unbelievable  lot  of 
much-needed  clothing  distributed  to  the 
poor.  Surely  this  state  would  be  in  a 
■orry  plight  now  if  it  had  to  give  up 
Its  farm  bureau  service. 


J.  R.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa. — Our  county 
ag«nt  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  us 
In  many  ways.  All  the  technicalities 
which  arise  along  agricultural  lines 
are  referred  to  him.  He  either  knows 
the  answer  or  where  to  find  it,  and 
wo-  farmers  are  soon  supplied  with  the 


desired  information.  From  time  to 
time  his  articles  on  such  topics  as 
"Spraying  Fruit  Tiees,"  "Treating  Oats 
for  Smut,  and  Potatoes  for  Scab,"  or 
'The  Benefits  Derived  From  the  Use 
of  Lime."  appear  in  the  local  papers, 
bringing  the  proper  information  to  the 
farmer  without  even  the  asking. 

The  county  agent  also  arranges  for 
special  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  where  many  such  topics  are 
discussed  by  experts  from  the  state 
college,  and  where  the  farmers  them- 
selves can  exchange  practical  ideas. 
He  organized  a  Dairy  League,  by 
means  of  which  farmers  are  receiving 
more  money  for  their  milk,  and  can 
also  buy  feed  at  a  much  reduced  price 
per  ton. 

Last  spring,  when  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  procure  seed  corn  that 
would  germinate,  our  county  agent 
brought  in  several  hundred  bushels 
from  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
state  which  gave  a  perfect  stand.  I 
procured  some  of  this  seed,  and  I 
grew  from  it  the  finest  corn  I  ever 
raised.  Yes,  Erie  county  has  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Lehman.  He  has  certainly  measured 
up  to  the  expectations  of  all.  He  Is 
an  all-around  good  fellow  who  Is  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  referred  to  him. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion.  W.  "V^a.— The  past 
year  the  farm  bureau  and  the  county 
agent  in  this  county  did  not  measure 
up  to  our  reasonable  expectations.  In 
fact,  the  work  seemed  to  have  been 
neglected.  There  were  a  few  months 
that  we  had  no  agent.  The  Girls' 
Clubs,  or  at  least  the  one  in  this  com- 
munity, were  practically  a  failure. 
The  benefit  derived  did  not  seem  to 
pay  expenses.  '  In  fact,  the  v/hole  work 
did  not  measure  up  to  what  might  be 
expected.  It  s^med  that  the  main  idea 
with  many  seemed  to  be  to  get  a  few 
cents  off  on  fertiltzers.  I  think  that 
the  leading  idea  of  the  club  work  and 
the  county  agent  should  be  educational, 
and  the  financial  part  should  be  rather 
a  result  of  the  organization  and  indi- 
rectly from  the  education,  rather  than 
to  Jew  someone  down  on  fertilizers  and 
other  supplies  below  the  actual  cost  of 
labor  required  for  its  ordering  and 
distribution.  One  club  In  this  county 
got  into  a  regular  mixup,  and  is  split 
up  over  the  furnishing  of  fertilizer  for 
Its  members.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agent  was  not  allowed  enough  on  his 
fertilizer  to  pay  expenses;  then  he  was 
charged  with  crookedness;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  general  split  up. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
I  dislike  to  write  or  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  anything  that  savors  of  prog- 
ress, and  I  do  most  heartily  approve 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  farm  bu- 
reau and  the  county  agent,  but,  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  not  received  any  appreciable 
benefit  from  the  farm  bureau,  either 
this  year  or  any  other  year,  and  the 
county  agent  has  not  measured  up  to 
my  expectations.  Neither  seem  to  have 
meant  much  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
munity, although  I  believe  they  can 
and  in  many  cases  do.  I  have  asked 
many  questions  of  the  county  agent, 
and  the  reply  has  almost  invariably 
been:  "I  don't  know."  Usually  I  was 
referred  to  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tion or  some  other  reliable  source  of 
Information,  but  we  had  the  station 
long  before  we  had  the  bureau,  and 
were  always  accustomed  to  consulting 
the  manager  thereof.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  largely  a  shortage  of  prac- 
tice and  a  preponderance  of  theory. 
The  bureau  ran  a  model  or  experi- 
mental farm  (perhaps  both)  for  a 
time,  buX  I  believe  it  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  I  understand  that  its 
expenses  very  far  overrHii  its  receipts. 
The  county  agent  is  called  a  very  nice 


youBg  man,  and  I  hanre  no  doubt  that 

he  is.    I  believe,  too,  that  he  is  honest 
and  is  doing  his  best. 

At  the  time  of  the  ariny  worm 
scourge  he  worked  faithfully  and  efll- 
ciently  with  and  for  the  farmers.  The 
bulk  of  the  county's  crops  were  saved. 
And  very  probably  others  could  cite 
many  more  instances  where  our  par- 
ticular agent  has  rendered  inestimable 
service,  and  I  would  surely  be  the  last 
to  belittle  these  things.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  expect  too  much  that  I  am 
disappointed,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  not 
only  the  farm  bureau,  but  the  college 


of  agriculture  and  tlie  formers'  in- 
stitute workers,  have  always  been 
somewhat  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
be  useful  by  the  Idea  that  all  farm- 
ers have  unlimited  capital  to  invest 
and  are  farming  for  their  health.  Too 
often  it  would  bankrupt  us  to  follow 
their  advice.  We  may  know  perfectly 
that  a  certain  policy  would  pay  well 
if  our  capital  would  permjt  us  to  adopt 
it,  but  the  cash  is  not  forthcoming. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  era  that  is 
dawning  our  Instructors  will  under- 
stand fully  the  problems  of  the  average 
farmers. 


FARMERS 


STARVING   EUROPE  LOOKS  TO  YOU 


The  ending  of  the  war  does  not  relieve  the  food  situation. 
We  must  feed  our  own  people  and  ration  out  our  surplus  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Last  year  we  exported  11.820,000  tons  of  food  stuflF  to 
Europe,    and  Mr.   HOOVER  estimates    that  we  will  be  called 

upon  for  at  least  20,000,000  tons  the  coming  year. 

• 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  American  farmer  to  grow  the 
biggest  crops  he  possibly  can,  and  in  this  case,  duty  and 
profit  are  combined. 

The  surest  means  to  increased  production  is 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  1.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
On  his  way  back  home  from  his  visit 
Jwith  the  red  squirrel,  Laddie  found 
•'■the  nut  trees  along  the  old  dam  breast. 
HlHe  had  never  seeu  so  many  nuts  on  a 
'^■trce  before;  in  fact,  he  had  never  be- 
'■■foio  seen  walnuts  and  chestnuts  in 
"■thtir  half-ripe  condition.  He  only 
""knew  them  as  they  appear  on  the  fruit 
stands  in  the  city — brown  and  hard — 
.  that  in  their  big  green  husks  and 
Brickly  green  burrs  he  had  not  recog- 
Inlzod  them  as  he  had  passed  many 
Itimes  while  they  were  growing.  His 
Ithoughts  of  the  green  corn  and  how 
[it  was  to  turn  yellow  were  still  more 
confused  with  the  green  nuts  and  how 
"^hey  were  to  turn  brown.  "The  coun- 
try surely  is  a  queer  place,"  thought 
tHl^addie  to  himself.  "Things  look  so 
lifferent  here  from  what  they  do  when 
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^■thoy    get    to   town."      Hardly   had    the 

•iHthoiight  left  his  mind  when  he  heard 

voice   call   to   him:     "Hey,    Laddie! 

|\Vatcha  doing  getting  nuts  so  early?" 

"1    am    not    getting    them."    replied 

Uiddie,  who  at  once  recognized  Soapy's 

)^rrolce.     "I    am    only   spotting   out    the 

[)Iace8    I    can    get    them    when    a    big 

frost  comes." 

"That  is  what  I  am  doing,  too."  an- 
swered Soapy,  "and  I  am  also  looking 
[or  fox  grapes.     Do  you  know  how  to 
Ind  them?" 
"Never  heard  of  that  kind  of  grapes," 
addle  had  to  acknowledge. 
I  can  find  them  with  my  eyes  shut," 
boasted  Soapy.     "I  never  bother  look- 
fng  around  until  I  smell  them." 

"That  is  still  something  else  new 
lo  nie,"  said  Laddie.  "Let's  start  off 
pelling  for  grapes.  I  remember,  now, 
heard  my  mother  say  she  wanted  to 
Jake  some  grape  Jelly  this  year,  but  I 
thought  grapes  only  grew  on  trellises 
bver  a  back  porch  or  something  like 
^hat." 

"Aw,  that  is  only  more  of  your  city 
Ideas,"  commented  Soapy  as'  the  two 
^oys  started  on  up  the  little  creek, 
"'hich  at  one  time  had  been  dammed 
lo  make  a  big  mill  pond,  but  had  long 
finie  broken  through  and  returned  to 
pts  natural  state.  As  the  two  boys 
larted  in  and  out  among  the  under- 
growth, and  Jumped  back  and  forth 
ICT088  the  creek,  according  to  which 
pide  offered  the  best  prospects  for  nuts 
fna  grapes,  laddie  told  Soapy  about 
pytng  the  horses  in  the  corn. 

'no  you  swallow  all  Silas  tells  you?" 
Bked   Soapy. 

k«  ^??}  can  I  do  when  I  don't  know 
fcny  better?"  said  Laddie. 

That's  true,"  acknowledged  Soapy, 
r*  always  forget  you  still  have  a  lot 
10  learn  about  bow   we  do  things   in 

IhAn''?"^''^-  "®  "»"«t  «^"ff  yo"  a  lot. 
inough  because  I  hear  him  telling  Sue, 
pnen  he  comes  to  see  her,  how  he 
rools   you.      He    has    never    quite    for- 

bu  r.  ^°"  '°'*  putting  that  skunk  in 
f*o  room. 

'2i}^^\  *^®  ^"   ^^^^^  bones?"  asked 
lam^^     "   surprise    as    the   two    boys 
I  ^t\  ?  ?  ^™a»  clearing. 
Ln  x^i  «8  what  is  left  of  Saul's— the 
Cri   h!^  **  "ves  in  back  of  your  place— 

Vlntrr "®  fi*l  ^'^^  ^'»*«'h  died  last 
T  "lu  '    ^a*d  Soapy. 

i&  ^°!):^  they  look  weird?"  added 
one  Hho  ^^^'^  **  the  skull,  breast- 
^?y' belong*"**  ^*"  *"  ^*^*"«^  ^""^  «« 

if7*thlr;''®  J"'*  ^*»®  ^»y  the  bhzzards 
nneral  ?o  V^*^  ^^^^  conducted  the 
"neral  services.'    said  Soapy. 

iem "  n«^**^®  ^^^  "•»«  o^  a  lot  of 
P  tho  T^^^fnted  Laddie  as  he  picked 
P  ^^^  horse's  skull.     "Don't  you  see.  I 


I  can  put  a  candle  inside  of  it,  and 
some  dark  night,  when  Silas  comes  out 
of  the  barn,  he  will  surely  see  some- 
thing queer  swinging  from  the  maple 
tree.  He  will  surely  think  he  drank 
too  much  of  the  cider  I  heard  him  say 
he  was  going  to  make." 

"You  can  hang  two  of  those  long 
bones  together,  too,  so  they  will  knock 
each  other  and  make  a  queer  sound  at 
the  same  time,"  agreed  Soapy,  who 
readily  fell  In  with  the  plaii  to  put 
something  over  on  Silas. 

"But  it  is  for  his  wedding  that  I 
want  the  most  bones, "  added  Laddie. 
"You  remember  I  said  he  would  have 
cause  to  remember  that  day.  He  told 
us  a  few  days  ago  he  is  going  to  be 


looked  so  much  like  Polly's  "Star"  I 
thought  1  would  print  a  picture  of  her 
pony  so  you  could  see  it. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  little  boy 
doubt  the  existence  of  Santa  Claus,  or 
Chris  Kingle,  as  some  of  us  call  the 
Jolly  old  fellow.  I  recalled  right  away 
the  answer  the  New  York  Sun  made 
a  few  years  ago  to  a  little  girl  in  New 
York  city.  Virginia  O'Hanlon,  who  had 
been  listening  to  what  her  older  play- 
mates had  tried  to  tell  her  about  there 
not  being  any  Santa  Claus.  This  is 
what  the  New  York  Sun  wrote  back 
to  her: 

"Virginia,  your  little  friends  are 
wrong.  They  have  been  aHected  by 
the  skepticism  of  a  skeptical  age. 
They  do  not  believe  except  they  see. 
They  think  that  nothing  (an  be 
which  is  not  coniprehensible  by 
their  little  minds.  All  minds.  Vir- 
ginia, whether  they  be  men's  or 
children's,  are  little.  In  this  great 
universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere 
insect,  an.  ant.  in  his  Intellect,  as 
compared  with  the  l)oundless  world 
about  him,  as  measured  by  the  in- 
telligence capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

"Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as 
love  and  generosity  and  devotion 
exist;  and  you  know  that  they 
abound   and    give    to    our   life    its 


married  next  month,  so  It  Is  time  we 
began  to  get  things  ready." 

"You  can  count  on  me  helping  you," 
said  Soapy  after  the  boys  had  carefully 
sorted  out  the  pile  of  bones  they 
wanted. 

"But,  above  all.  whatever  you  do, 
don't  tell  anybody  a  word  about  what 
we  are  doing."  cautioned  laddie  as  he 
and  Soapy  started  for  home.  x 

•       /To  he  continued f 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

I  was  out  In  the  country  on  a  farm, 
yesterday,  and  It  didn't  seem  half  so 
nea^  Christmas  out  there  as  it  does 
here  in  the  city.  Maybe  you  In  the 
schools  are  getting  ready  for  the 
Christmas  entertainment,  and  your 
mothers  are  busy  making  Christmas 
presents  and  Christmas  goodies,  so 
that  you  are  Just  as  full  of  the  holiday 
spirit  as  we  are,  only  the  country  don't 
advertise  It  the  way  the  city  does. 
Since  Uncle  Sam  asked  the  people  to 
do  their  Christmas  buying  early  the 
city  streets  have  been  full  of  people 
carrying  mysterious  bundles,  and  on 
every  side  we  have  red  and  green 
decorations  of  all  kinds.  The  big 
stores  each  have  their  special  attrac- 
tion for  the  children,  and  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  for  a  father  like  me  to  see 
the  children  Jump  and  shout  for  Joy 
when  they  see  the  things  provided  for 
their  amusement.  One  store  has  20 
live  ponies  In  Its  fourth  floor  toy  de- 
partment, and  the  men  In  charge  of 
them  allow  the  children  to  ride  them 
around  a  big  sawdust  ring.  Such  fun 
you  never  did  see!     Two  of  the  ponies 


highest  beauty  and  Joy.  "Alas!  how 
dreary  would  be  the  world  If  there 
were  no  Santa  Claus!  It  would 
be  as  dreary  as  If  there  were  no 
Virginias.  There  would  be  no 
childlike  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no 
romance,  to  make  tolerable  this  ex- 
istence. We  should  have  no  enjoy- 
ment, except  In  sense  and  sight. 
The  eternal  light  with  which 
childhood  Alls  the  world  would  be 
extinguished 

"Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus! 
You  might  as  well  not  believe  In 
fairies!  You  might  get  your  papa 
to  hire  meil  to  watch  In  all  the 
chimneys  on  Christmas  eve  to 
catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they 
did  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down,  what  would  that  prove? 
Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus.  but  that 
Is  no  sign  that  there  Is  no  Santa 
Claus.  The  most  real  things  In  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  chil- 


dren nor  men  can  see.  Did  you 
ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn?  Of  course  not;  but  that's 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  there. 
Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine 
all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen 
and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

"You  may  tear  apart  the  baby's 
rattle  and  see  what  makes  the  noise 
Inside,  but  there  is  a  veil  covering 
the  unseen  world  which  not  the 
strongest  man.  nor  even  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  strongest  men 
that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart. 
Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  ro- 
mante.  ran  push  aside  that  curtain 
and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  It  all 
real?  Ah.  Virginia,  in  all  this 
world  there  is  nothing  else  real 
and  abiding. 

•No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God! 
he  liv^s.  and  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now.  Vir- 
ginia; nay.  ten  times  ten  thou- 
sand years  from  now,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  "make  glad  the  hearts  of 
children.  " 

1  am  sure  none  of  our  P.  I.  O. "mem- 
bers believe  that  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus.  Why.  the  very  name  of  our 
Clul) — P.  I.  O. — would  condemn  suih 
an  idea  as  that.  This  year  above  all 
others  we  are  all  cheerful  and  ready 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  peo- 
ple happy. 

Wishing  all  of  you  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, I  an) 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  S. — Don't  forget  to  send  me  let- 
ters about  "Ways  to  Have  P^ui  on  the 
Farm  During  the  Winter.  "  in  order  to 
get  the  Thrift  Stamps  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter.  The  1919  Thrift 
Stamps  are  going  to  be  blue  instead 
of  green,  and  I  am  sure  yo»i  will  want 
to  have  as  many  blue  ones  as  you  have 
green.  "        U.  G. 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

The  answers  to  the  riddles  sent  by 
Jessie  Muncaster  are  as  follows: 

(31.)  A  path. 

132.)  A  sponge. 

(33.)  A  wheelbarrow. 

(34.)  When   it   is  In   contact   with   a 

banana  peel,  and  then  It  is  a  8lip]>er. 

(35.)  A  blacksmith. 

These  riddles  were  sent  by  my  good 
niece.  Theresa  Hopler,  who  lives  In 
the  same  state  with  Grandpa  Jersey. 
Her  riddles  are  not  as  hard  as  his. 
but  they   are  good  ones: 

(36.)  To  what  Islands  should  hun- 
gry people  go? 

(37.)  What  tree  Is  nearest  to  the 
ocean  ? 

(38.)  Why  are  watches  like  grass- 
hoppers? 

(39.)  Why  Is  Sunday  the  strongest 
day? 

(40.)  Why  are  hay  and  straw  like 
spectacles? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  guessed 
Grandpa  Jersey's  riddle?  Here  Is  the 
answer  he  sent  with  It: 

The  eye  of  deceit 

Can  best  counterfeat  (count  her  feet), 

And.  so  I  suppose. 

Can  best  count  her  toes. 


PLEDGE.  20 

Dear  Uncle  George: 

I  promise  to  P.  I.  O.  if  it  doe«  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  C,  which  I  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


Name*) 


(Address)  P.  O R.  f.  D. 


State. 


Age 

*Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don*t  forest  to  dof  vour  Ts  and  cross  your  T*t. 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKORGE,  .no  rrarncal  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  P» 
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'December  15,  1918. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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This  U  lb*  fans  wom«b'«  ••»n  d*partai«Bk— /or  tbaoa  and  6y  tk«m.   It  ia  d*TOto«l  to  Hm  -^...- 

ol  topic*  of  oToryday  iatoroat  to  tho  woman  of  thm  farm  faouly.     Tha  Practical  Fanaar  lOTitas 
•nd  axpacU—you  not   oaly  to  write    your  •xpariancas  on  the  topics  undar  di«cn«M«»n   but  atoo  to 
propoaa  topics  for  futura  diMUMion*.    Tha  baat  lattar  publishod  horoin  aach  iaraa  vraU  ba  awardad 
a  prisa  of  ana  dollar,  and  for  oach  otkar  lottar  publickad  wo  will  pay  fifty  cant*.     AddraM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHU.  PA. 


Januabt  1. — School  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren. What  Bhall  we  give  them,  and 
what  shall  we  pack  It  In?  Do  you  know 
of  any  Instance  where  a  hot  lunch  has 
been  provided  at  the  school  and  what 
the  results  were? 

January  15. — We  have  never  discussed 
"soups,"  so  let  us  do  so  now  from  start 
to  tlnish.  Especially  do  not  overlook 
telling  UB  how  you  make  your  favorite 
kind. 


Frbruart  1. — How  does  your  family  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings?  Tell  us  some 
games  and  amuBemeuts  the  whole  fam- 
ily can  Join  In,  or  anything  else  which 
helps  to  make  life  pleasurable  on  the 
farm. 

C*t  your  contribution  in  tarly.  If  it  doo»  not 
roach  ma  at  loaat  15  day  boforo  tho  dato  of 
itauo,  it  utiil  bo  too  iato. 


a  tablespoonful  of  soda.  Next  morning 
rinse  in  cold  water,  and  steam  till 
tender  enough  to  pierce  with  a  forii;. 
stuff  and  roast  a»  usual.  If  not  con- 
venient to  steam,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  simmer  instead,  and  use  the 
liquor  for  soup.  Skim  off  fat.  thicken 
with  a  cupful  of  rice  flour,  sekson  with 
celery  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  A 
hard-boiled  egg  or  two,  sliced,  or  a 
small  can  of  oysters  are  an  improve- 
ment. If  mashed  potatoes  are  to  be 
served,  I  drop  them  in  with  the  bird 
while   boiling.     The   stuffing   we   like 


best  is  made  with  stale  bread    tnq 
ened  with  hot  water  and  season cd 
butter,  salt  and  paprika;   if  for 
or  duck,  add  sage  and  choppoii  onl 
If   a   fowl   is   turned   with   thi)  br 
downward  in  roasting,  that  part  wi^S 
more  juicy  and  better  flavored. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  v.,  Johnson  City,  Teni;^ 
We    just    recently    butchered    a 
young  beef,  and,  as  we  have  had  „ 
an  abundance,  I  prepared  it  in  inoi 
erable  ways.     I  will  only  mention  i 
or  two  yf&ys.     First  I  took  a  nice 


Cooking  the  Christmas  Dinner 


B.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— I  shall  con 
fine  my  Christmas  dinner  substantials 
to  the  flrst  course,  tomato  bisque,  and 
the   piece   de   resistance,    roast   young 
goose.    That  is,  I  cannot  hope  for  space 
enough    to    tell    all   about    my    festive 
meal.     To  make  the  tomato  bisque,  I 
put  in  a  granite  kettle,  with  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  one  quart  of  tomatoes  and 
a  small  onion,  cut  fine.     Stew  for  half 
an  hour,  and  rub  through  a  sieve.    Re- 
turn to  kettle,  stir  In  half  teaspoonful 
of   soda,   let   it   foam    up,    and   add   a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.     In  a  double  boiler  I  put  a 
pint   of  milk   and   a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  moisten  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
in  cold  milk  and  stir  into  the  hot  milk, 
cook  until  well  thickened,  and  turn  into 
the  tomatoes.     A  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream   added   to  each  plate  of  bisque 
makes  it  delicious.     Serve  with  small 
crackers. 

For  the  roast  goose  I  select  a  young 
one.  To  prepare  it  I  beat  the  breast 
flat  with  a  rolling-pin;  skewer  both 
legs  and  wings  close  to  the  body..  For 
dressing  use  2  pints  of  stale  bread 
crumbs,  4  medium-sized  onions  chopped 
and  seared  in  butter,  V^  teacupful 
boiled  rice,  1  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sage,  Ms  teaspoonful  of  salt,  V4  tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter  and  1  teacupful  of  milk. 
Baste  the  fowl  frequently.  With 
browned  sweet  potatoes,  mashed  white 
potatoes,  peas  and  carrots,  and  plum 
pudding  for  dessert,  what  more  can 
mortal  wish? 


■4 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  rranklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Some  years,  for  Christmas  we  have 
had  roast  pork  and  duck,  instead  of 
turkey.  For  our  pork  roast  we  select 
a  piece  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
of  fresh,  lean  meat  from  along  the  loin 
of  the  hog,  commonly  called  the  tender- 
loin, and  white  meat;  rub  it  well  with 
salt,  pepper  and  finely  powdered  sage 
and  summer  savory,  cut  a  number  of 
little  cuts  in  it,  press  a  piece  of  onion 
In  each,  and  then  put  it  in  the  covered 
baker  with  a  little  water,  and  bake  it 
thoroughly. 

For  roasted  duck,  after  the  duck  is 
dressed  we  singe,  wash  and  All  it  with 
the  following  stuffing:  Chop  fine  4 
large  onions,  1  tablespoonful  of  sage, 
2  cupfuls  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  1  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  water  enough  to  just 
moisten  the  bread  crumbs,  but  not 
make  them  pasty. 

We  occasionally  roast  a  rabbit  this 
way:  After  it  is  dressed  we  wash  it  in 
clear  water,  and  fill  it  with  a  stuffing 
prepared  the  same  as  for  duck,  except 
that  in  place  of  onions  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  summer  savory  are  used. 

Km.  H.  M.  8.,  Needmore,  Pa. — I 
intend  to  serve  an  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas dinner.  My  family  prefers  that 
to  anything  else.  First  is  tomato  soup, 
made  like  this:    Take  1  can  tomatoes, 

2  bay  leaves,  1  onion,  %  small  red 
pepper,   %  teaspoonful  celery  seed  or 

3  or  4  pieces  of  celery.  Simmer  for  one 
hour;  strain:  add  1  quart  milk,  1  table- 
■poonful  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  sugar. 
Cook  a  few  minutes,  then  serve  with 
crackers.  And  I  will  serve  sweet  potar 
toes,  b'dlled,  then  browned  in  butter.  ?r 


mashed  Irish  potatoes,  or  both;  and 
cabbage,  shredded  fine,  then  beaten 
until  tender  and  Juicy,  then  dressed 
with  thick  cream  and  vinegar,  salt  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Stir  till  foamy.  And 
I  will  serve  roasted  chickens  this  year. 
I  make  a  plain  stuffing  of  bread,  an 
onion,  an  egg,  melted  butter,  and  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste,  and  I  make  giblet 
gravy;  and  we  like  pickled  l)eets,  cel- 
ery, apples,  nuts  and  candy  on  the 
table.  Then  I  serve  cake  and  pies — 
apple-sauce  cake  or  fruit  cake  pre- 
ferred, and  mince  or  apple  and  pump- 
kin pie — and  some  kind  of  canned 
fruit. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  r.,  Louisville,  Ky.— Kill 
a -fat  yearling  hen.     An  older  one  Is 
too  tough  for  roasting.     Scald,  using 
boiling  water.     A  lower    temperature 
will  not  loosen  the  feathers.     Do  not 
let  it  He  in  water,  else  the  skin  will 
tear  in  the  picking  process.     In  singe- 
ing, if  the  blaze  is  not  clear,  the  meat 
will    be    blackened.      Wash    in    warm 
water.    Remove  oil  bag,  draw  entrails,, 
and  take  out  heart  and  "lights,"    Save 
the  gizzard,  heart  and  liver  for  dress- 
ing.    Cut  off  shanks.     Wash  the  fowl 
again,   and   place   the   legs   under   the 
flap   of  skin   left  across  the  abdomen 
for    this    purpose.      Plunge   the    fowl, 
liver,    heart    and    gizzard     Into    just 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover.     Let  it 
boil   for   ten   minutes.     Take  out  and 
drain.     Make  a  dressing  with  the  fol- 
lowing:    1   cupful  crumbs,  the  heart, 
liver  and  gizzard,  finely  chopped,  salt, 
pepper,  sage  and  onion  juice  to  taste. 
Mix    all    together    well,    and    moisten 
with  stock  left  from  the  boiling.    Stuff 
the  fowl  with  this  dressing.     Sprinkle 
it  with  flour,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
onion   juice.     Dredge  the   baking   pan 
with  flour.    Place  the  fowl  in  the  pan, 
back  down.     Place  the  pan   In  a  hot 
oven.      After   the    flour    has    browned, 
baste  it  with  fresh  butter.     Repeat  the 
basting  every  ten  minutes.    When  half 
done,  turn  over  in  the  pan,  dredge  the 
back  with  flour,  and  flnish  baking.    The 
above   will    constitute   our    Christmas 
roast. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — Many  a 
time  have  I  heard  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  say.  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, that  she  'most  wished  Christmas 
would  never  come,  for  she  was  thor- 
oughly worn  out  from  the  preparation 
of  the  dinner,  and,  worst  of  all.  several 
of  the  children  celebrated  to  an  extent 
that  nature  rebelled  and  consequently 
the  doctor  was  called  in.  Why  not  act 
more  sane  and  avoid  such  a  calamity? 
One  of  the  pleasantest  Christmases  I 
ever  spent  was  when  we  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  eleventh  hour  in  our 
roast,  and  I  quickly  made  oyster  soup, 
using  a  generous  amount  of  butter; 
escal loped  potatoes,  lima  beans,  baked 
apples  and  .ice  cream.  After  enjoying 
the  dinner  immensely,  the  six  of  us 
went  sleighing  all  afternoon,  arriving 
home  at  4  P.  M.,  no  one  tired,  but  all 
refreshed  and  happy. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— With  but  little 
extra  trouble  an  old,  tough  fowl  may 
be  made  into  a  nice,  tender  roast.  Kill 
and  dress  the  day  before,  rub  the  car- 
cass outside,  and  sprinkle  inside  with 
half  a  cupful  of  salt  in  which  is  mixed 


Rayo  Lamps 

A  central  draught 
lamp  that  produces  a 
•oft.  clear  aud  restful 
light  Many  beautiful 
desitfnfl  to  choose  from. 
Safe  and  easy  to  keep 
elean.  See  your  daaler. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Give  the  most  light 
for  oil  connumed.  Cold 
and  hot  blast  styles. 
Easy  to  litfht  and  clean. 
Stay  lighted  in  the 
strongest  wind.  Sa« 
your  dealer. 


^^  Don't  have  to  make 
so  many  trips  now'' 

You  should  have  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater,  too. 
No  one  is  sure  of  flettintf  a  full  supply  of  coal 
this  year.  When  you  have  a  Perfection  you 
can  ketp  warm  and  comfortable  with  less  coal. 
And  that  is  what  everyone  should  try  to  do 
A  Perfection  is  safe.  Of  course  you  can  use 
any  kind  of  kerosene,  but 

ATLANTIC 

Ravolicdit 

MsMMUm 

will  ffive  you  the  most  heat.  It  is  known  by 
this  special  name  because  it  is  a  special  kind  of 
kerosene.  It  has  unusual  qualities  that  Kive 
unusual  results,  ^o  odor,  smoke,  sputter  or 
charred  wicks,  but  an  even,  steady  heat  or  a 
clear,  mellow  light — alwaya  Use  it  in  your 
lamps  and  lanterns. 

Go  to  your  dealer  now  and  select  your  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater.  They  are  reasonably  priced 
—15.65  to  (10.00. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Evrywh»r%  in  Pmnnaylvania  taid  Doiawar* 


T 


'THE 
^0R1Glf4AL 


I 

t^^^^^^  Bt   readr  f«f  the   long  cold   winter.  .  .     .      ,       ^ 

(Hare  a  comfortable,  healthful.  conTcnient  and  aanitarr  toilet  nght  '"^  *"'     g^ 
house.    You  can  place  it  anywhere— in  anr  room  or  clotet,    Endorsea  d7  ^ 
Board!  of  Health.  Thii  is  the  original  Chemical  Closet  you  have  ««nartve™ 
for  four  years.  Superior  in  conitruction.  design  and  finish.  Color,  or* 
^XX  high  finish  grey  with  gold  trimming.    Aluminum  or  mabogauy  »» 

8UARANTEED  ABSOLUTEIT  ODORLESS-^'t  n^f 

The  germs  and  odor  arc  Wiled  Vr  i  chemical  procesi  In  watef  in  t" 
morablc  container— eatra  large  size.    You  emptV  once  a  month  •»       V 
ashes.    A.  C^ Cook,  Mass..  writes.  "We  are  well  pleased  wiUi  %,,,,,, 
Close^    We  find  It  allyoo  advertised  it  to  be,  and  absolutely  odont* 
Toa   claimed."     Mr».    D.    T.   Crandall,    Mich.,   says,   ''It   •***  .L  irt* 
blessing  to  mc.    I  find  it  perfectly  odorless,"    That'*  the  war  «",  Lg 
run.    All   at  pleased  and  satisfied.     It  truly  U  a  blessing  to  ■''    ^i 
without    sewerage.     Abaolutair    ««ar«nt««d — guarantee    '"P   'V,„ie« 
with  each  closet     Don't  so   another  day  without  this   great  con^ 
WriU  now  for  fro*  catalogb  full  description  and  price. 
MVI  tAMTAlT  ■AlirASTMIN  M^        Mil  tllTI  tTHH,  ■rtOlT.j^ 


ipot   roast,  cooked   it   like   my   mother 

jsed  to  do,  seasoned   it,  and  aifter  it 

ivas  thoroughly  cooked,  put  in  roaster 

Itncl   sifted   a   little    Hour   on    it,   then 

piMiiod    some    broth    over    this,    after 

Iwhlt  h  I  peppered  and  put  in  stove  to 

[brown.     The   rest   of    broth    I    left    in 

kettle,  made  up  dough  as  for  chicken 

duiiipiinKs,  and  dropped  them  into  it. 

We  like  these  even  better  than  chicken 

I  dumplings. 

For  my  beet  loaf  I  take  p%rts  of 
meat  tliat  I  cannot  use  for  steak  or 
roiust,  and  run  through  food  chopper, 
I  also  one  onion,  sprig  of  parsley  and 
!  stale  bread,  if  I  have  any "  on  hand. 
Then  beat  together  well  two  eggs;  mli 
alt  together,  form  in  loaf,  and  put  just 
a  little  water  over  top,  so  will  not  be- 
come hard,  and  bake  for  one  hour. 

A.  M.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. — If  butch- 
ering time  is  Just  past,  and  you  want 


to  send  your  Christmas  fowl  to  some- 
one else  to  roast,  or  if  there  is  no 
Christmas  fowl  this  year,  try  stuffing 
spare  ribs  and  roasting  them.  They 
are  surprisingly  good.  Make  a  filling 
as  for  chicken,  etc.,  take  a  strip  of 
sparer  ribs,  fold  together,  and  sew  up 
sides  to  form  a  pocket,  fill,  then  sew 
up  end.  Roast,  remove^strings,  garnish 
with  parsley,  and  serve.  Your  family 
will  like  the  result 


A  small  flashlight  makes  a  good  ad- 
dition to  the  medicine  chest;  it  is  good 
insurance   against   getting   the   wrong 

bottle. 

One  canny  housekeeper  always  puts 
tho  pocket  on  the  inside  of  her  apron. 
She  learned  to  do  this  after  she  had 
torn  out  many  pockets  by  catching 
them  on  chair  arms  and  similar  pro- 
jections while  about  her  work. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  direction*  for  making,  aa  wall  aa  tha  quantity  of  matarial  raquirad.  accompanr  aach 
pattern.  Patterns  are  rerfect-fitting  and  team  allowing.  >Vhan  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  state  the  numbar  and  ais*  of  aach  pattarn  you  want,  and  aond  10  centa  for 
•ach,    Addreat,  FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA . 


■b^u.     .,'."'!.'<*■'    ■n*'    mlaaea-    walat.      Tut 
fcusfm  «"*'*•   ^«;.,'^8'    '*<>•    ^2   and   44    Inohea 

'  m\W    'iVl'^''  "'t*^  *  V-neck. 

but  In  KiJ'^lir'''  *»«'  nilB8M'  ahlrtwalat. 
khPK  h,  „r  ^*'  3*'  38;,  40.  42.  44  and  46 
^tiw  fr  . .  ™*.?f"''«-  **»*  "^^^  buttona  at 
[iMuin    V,  7^*1  noveltj  buttons, 

•ckfnK  ^''''"-  The  dreaa  bntton«  from 
fln Uh..,*!'"*.''  *^^^^^^  '''o***-  ■"<*  the  V-neck 
JMHiB  'l^y,^*  broad  pointed  collar, 
'3»-<  hlld'g  drea*.  t'ut  In  aizea  2,  4, 
»th"r..d  JiV*-.  The  one-piece  atralght 
^rn,r.fi    skirt    1.    attached    to    the     little 

*^*h!!~~1]^[^   ?!•"•  ^  Cut    In   altea    34, 
<«>.    42,    44     and    46    inches    b«i«t 


measure.  The  walat  la  gnthered  at  the 
abuiilders,  and  the  long  aleevea  are  gathered 
Into   deep   armholes. 

0080. — Ladlea'  and  miaRea'  two-piece 
nkirt.  Cut  In  nlzea  16  and  18  vearn.  and 
26.  28.  .10.  32  and  M  Inibea  walMt  metiHure. 
The  front  and  back  panela  are  aenarate. 
and  they  are  cut  In  one  with  the  belt  ends 
which  fasten  at  the  aldea. 

«T14 — Chlldren'8  drena.  Out  In  aliea  4, 
6,  8  and  10  yeara.  Thia  tailored  dreaa  but- 
tona under  a  box  plait. 

f>057. — Ladies'  and  MIsRea'  fonr-plece 
skirt.  Cut  In  slates  16  and  18  venrs,  and 
26.  28,  .30  and  :»2  Inches  wnl«t  measiire. 
The  front  Rore  is  In  panel  effect,  and  the 
button   trimming  gives   the   finishing  touch. 

ft04«. — Ladles'  one-piece 'apron.  Cut  In 
fffzes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  cut  all  In  one  piece,  and  the 
neck  Is  slashed  and  laced  with  a  cotton  tape. 


^ur  Fashions  and  Patterns 

••ay  D«t»l!?I!  """"bor  of  dopartmonta  in  Tho  Practical  Parmor,  we  are  nnabla  to  illuotrato  aa 
a  rt«r  ■  „!.  Jl!  ■!  T?  '^O"'**  "*••  thoraforo.  wo  pabliah  for  the  benefit  of  our  reodera,  four  timoo 
■«»trit-^w!i.yZ  ■••b'oo  ma^aaino  callod— ^Bvory  ^Voman  Hor  Own  Drooamaker''-wh{cli 
••  ••*•  .11  w?-i*^'* **'*•'•  ""^^  practical  atylea  for  ladies,  miaaos  and  ehildron.  and  tells  how 
••^  h  ngJ!  "yyj*!  ■•'Hionta,  Tha  rof  ular  price  of  this  book  ia  10  caota  a  copy,  but  wo  win 

9k!SM%t*^JJ^  ***•  **«*^  •*  '  «•"«•  postpaid.    Addroaa 

'•WnOW  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PKACTiCAL  PARMBR.  PHILADBl^PHlA.  PA. 


The   liana   Are    Silent 

America  held  the  food  line  until  victory, 
and  now  must  hold  until  the  fruits  of 
victory   ripen   Into  enduring  peace. 

"Give  U8  food !'  Is  the  cry  of  starving 
millions  in  Europe,  and  America  must 
answer  that  cry  If  the  world  is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy. 

For  democracy  Is  not  a  thing  learned  of 
books  and  written  In  coiistltutlous,  but  a 
working  solution  of  simple  human   nee<ls. 

In  tlie  name,  then,  of  those  who  have 
died  that  the  world  may  be  free,  let  us 
now  dedicate  our  lives  ai\d  our  fortunes  to 
make   that   freedom   a   reality. 

ConfeetionM  for  ChrlntmaM 

Although  the  regulations  regarding  the 
purchase  of  sugar  have  b«'»Mi  removed,  mauy 
of  us  have  formed  habits  of  getting  along 
with  less  of  it  In  our  dally  f«MMl.  It  Is  still 
high  In  price.  t«)o,  and  when  we  can  success- 
fully  substitute  other  sweets,  we  are  willing 
to  do  so.  The  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration makcH  the  following  suggestions 
for  i'hrlstmas  candies  whioh  rontalu  no 
sugar : 

Salted  Nits. — Remove  skin  from  shelled 
nuts.  If  desired,  depending  on  kind  of  nuts, 
V»t  a  little  vegetable  fat  In  a  frying  pan. 
Add  nuts,  and  fry  until  delicately  browned, 
stirring  couRtantiy,  Remove  with  small 
skimmer.  Drain  on  paper,  and  sprinkle 
with  salt. 

I*.\Ki8iAV  SwKETS. — Put  tlirougU  the  ojeat 
chopper  1  pound  of  nrepartnl  datw,  flgs  and 
nut  meats.  Add  1  tablespoonful  orange 
Juice,  a  little  grated  orange  peel  and  >4 
cupful  of  honev  or  synip.  Moid  Into  balls, 
and  roll  Jn  chop|)ed  nuta  or  cocoanut  or 
chocolate.  This  mixture  may  be  packed  in 
an  oiled  tin,  put  under  a  weight  until  firm, 
then  cut  in  any  shape  desired.  Melted 
chocolate  may  be  added  to  mixture  before 
molding,  if  desired. 

Ti  TTi  Kritti  IUlls. — 1  cupful  puflEad 
nee  or  corn,  1  cnpful  aeedlesa  ralshis,  1 
cupful  stoned  dates,  1  cupful  flgs,  i/.  cupful 
chopped  nut  meats,  1  tablespoonful  <  hopited 
angelica  or  citron.  %  cupful  chopped  <andied 
orange  peel  and  2  teasnoonfuls  vanilla 
extract.  Put  the  rice,  fruits,  peel  and  nut 
meats  through  a  chopper  ;  stir  well,  adding 
the  extract.  Make  Into  small  ballR,  and 
•How  to  dry.     Roll  in  shredded  cocoanut 

STiKruD  Dateh. — TTse  the  best  dates. 
Remove  the  stones.  Fill  with  peanuts,  wal- 
nuts, hickorynuts  or  any  nuts  available. 
Peanut  butter  makes  a  good  tilling  that  Is 
different.  Press  datew  In  shai)e.  and  roll 
In  chopped  nuts,  cooianut  or  mixture  of 
tocoa  and  powdered  cinuauiou. 

Stikfed  Pkttnes.— Steam  1  pound  prunes, 
and  remove  stones.  Stuff  part  of  the 
prunes,  each  with  another  prune:  stuff 
others  with  chopped  salted  nut«.  or  stuff 
with  a  mixture  of  l  cupful  each  raisins 
and  walnuts  and  a  few  candied  cherries. 
Another  suifgestion  Is  to  stuff  prunes  with 
stiff   orange    marmalade. 

Popcorn  Bam.n. — 1  cupful  svnip,  1  table- 
spoonful vinegar  and  2  to  A  quarts  of 
popped  rom.  Boil  together  the  svnip  and 
vinegar  until  synip  hardens  when  dropped 
In  cold  water.  Pour  over  freshly  popped 
com.  and  mold  Into  balls  or  fan<"v  shapes. 
Either  honey,  maple  syrup,  molasses,  white 
cane  syrup  or  corn  aynip  may  be  used, 

II INKY  I>oHT.— 2  cupfuls  iM>pi)ed  com, 
1  cupful  pecan  or  walnut  meats,  3  cakes 
sweet  chocolate  and  2  tabiexpoonfuls  rich 
cream.  Break  the  chocolate  into  nmall 
pieces,  and  melt  It  over  hot  water.  As  s.K>n 
aa  It  Is  melted,  add  the  cream.  c«irn  and 
nuts.  Stir  quickly  with  a  sliver  fork,  and 
lift  out  In  small  lumpa.  Place  on  waxed 
paper  to  dry. 

Pba.ni't  BRiTTtB.— 1  cupful  White  com 
aynip.  1  tableapoonful  vinegar.  '^  teaspmm- 
ful  salt,  1  teaspoonful  vanilla  and  1  cupful 
freshly  roasted  peanuts,  halved.  Cook  the 
corn  ayrup.  vinegar  and  salt  In  a  saucepan 
until  a  little  drop|>ed  in  cold  water  fctrms 
a  soft  ball.  Put  the  peanuts  and  this 
svrup  Into  an  Iron  skillet,  and  stir  until 
the  syrup  be<omes  a  golden  brown.  Re- 
mf)ve  from  the  flre,  and  stir  In  vanilla 
Have  ready  a  shallow  buttered  pan  pour 
<andy  In,  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet. 
Allow  to  cool,  tnen  remove  froih  pan  and 
crack   into  piei-ea. 

Syrtp  NoroATiNM.— Boll  IH  cupfula 
Mght-colored  synip  and  »4  cupful  water  to 
246  degrees  F.  or  until  It  forms  a  Arm  ball 
when  tried  in  cold  water.  F»our  hIowIv 
onto  a  well-beaten  white  of  1  egg.  beating 
constantly    with  a   wire   whisk.      Place  bowl 

"^ j""  y'Ji'''"  ^'"^^  J""*  •**''*^'*'  »*»^  bolllnjr  point, 
and  fold  and  turn  three  or  four  minutes. 
Remove  from  flre.  add  %  teaspoonful  va- 
nilla or  other  flavoring,  and  continue  fold- 
ing until  mixture  Is  nenrlv  cool.  Add  1 
cupful  of  chopped  salted  peanuts  or  a 
mixture  of  any  desired  candled  fnilts  and 
nuts.  Spread  '^  Inch  thick  on  wax  paper, 
cover  with  wax  paper,  and  cut  In  rec- 
tangular pieces. 

CANniRD  Applb  or  Fri'it. — 1  pound  ap 
pies  (wh'ch  do  not  cook  readllr).  Peel  and 
cut  into  aire  desired.  Place  In  1'  cupful  of 
syrup,  and  boll  slowlv  until  apple  become* 
transparent  Take  apple  out  piece  at  a 
time,  and  drain  nn  fork.  Let  stand  on  wax 
paper  three  to  Tour  hours ;  roll  In  flnelv 
chopped  cocoanut.  Other  fruits,  pineapples, 
pears  and  quinces,  may  be  used  In  place  of 
apples.  Syrups  which  have  given  good  re 
anits  with  the  above  fruits  :  Sorghum, 
honey,  sorghum  and  glucose  (half  and  half), 
com,  maple,  eaae.  Fruit  is  improved  If 
■flowed  to  stand  in  ayrup  over  night  before 
draining. 


Barley  Griddle  Cakes 

That  barley  flour  makes  griddle 
cakes  as  nutritious  as  whole  wheat 
flour  has  been  demonstrated  by  baking 
tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
The  cakes  are  more  tender  than  those 
made  from  wheat,  and  provide  a 
greater  variety  for  the  morning  meal. 
In  addition,  no  eggs  are  required  t& 
make  the  Imtter  light,  as  yeast  is 
used,  making  a  very  digestible,  pal- 
atable and  wholesome  cako.  The 
recipe  is:  1  cake  of  compressed  yeast, 
1  cupful  of  milk  scalded  and  cooled, 
1  cupful  of  warm  water,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls of  syrup.  2  tablespoonfuls  of  short- 
ening, 2Vj  cupfuls  of  barley  flour  mixed 
with  ^(j  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  Vj 
cupful  of  sifted  white  flour.  Dissolve 
the  yeast  and  sweetening  in  the  luke 
warm  liquid,  add  the  melted  shorten- 
ing, then  the  flour,  mixed  with  the  soda 
and  salt.  Beat  thoroughly  until  the 
batter  is  smooth :  cover  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  until  light — about  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
If  wanted  for  over-night  use.  '4  cake 
of  yeast  and  an  extra  "i.  teaspoonful 
of  salt.    Cover  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"To  use  the  left-over  Christmas 
roast."  says  Mrs.  O.  J,,  La.,  "pick  meat 
from  the  bones,  put  ibones,  cracked,  into 
-water  enough  to  bover,  and  simmer 
about  half  an  hour  to  extract  juice, 
remove  bones  from  liquor,  add  a  cupful 
of  ground  ri<e,  and  cook  till  rice  is 
done.  Chop  meat,  and  add  to  the  rice, 
pour  in  a  square  dish  or  pan.  When 
cold,  slice  and  saute  in  butter  on  a  hot 
griddle.  This  makes  a  nice  breakfast 
dish.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  more 
seasoning,  and  in  case  there  is  a  spoon- 
ful of  gravy  or  mashed  potatoes  left,  it 
may  be  used." 

"As  it  is  so  near  Christmas,  I  want 
to  give  the  farm  women  my  recipe  for 
making  jam  cake,  which  I  have  been 
making  for  years,  and  have  never  made 
a  failure,"  writes  Mrs.  J.  A.  V..  Tenn. 
"It  takes  the  place  of  fruit  cake,  and 
is  made  as  follows:  4  cupfuls  flour, 
7  eggs  (leave  out  white  of  one),  1  cup- 
ful cream  or  buttermilk,  2  cupfuls 
sugar.  1  cupful  raisins,  >/^  cupful  jam, 
2  tablespoonfuls  allspice  and  2  tea- 
i  spoonfuls  soda.  This  makes  four 
layers.  For  filling,  bake  whites  of  2 
eggs.  2  cupfuls  sugar,  1  cupful  raisins, 
cut  fine:  stir  raisins  in  icing  and  put 
between  layers." 

"Wish  some  one  of  the  readers  would 
publish  in  TiiK  pRAtrricAL  FAR.MRR  how 
to  keep  cows'  butter  for  two  or  three 
months  in  winter  seasons,"  Mrs.  X. 
Y.  Z.  (Penna.)  says  to  us  in  her  recent 
letter. 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


'By  Ethel  Hueston 

Cop.rlKht.  1916,  The  Bobtxi  Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  I— Continued 
"Oh.  father,  if  you  love  me,  don't 
6ugge»t  that  we  move  the  stove  In 
here  in  winter!  I'm  perfectly  wlllinv; 
to  freeze  out  there,  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  dining-room.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  what  Carol  said  about  that  kitehen- 
dining-room-living-room  combination  at 
Exminster?  Well,  she  asked  us  a  rid- 
dle, When  is  a  dining-room  not  a 
dining-room?'  And  she  answered  it 
herself,  'When  it's  a  little  pig-pen.' 
And  I  felt  so  badly  about  it,  but  it  did 
look  like  a  pig-pen,  with  stove  here, 
and  cupboard  there,  and  table  yonder, 
and — oh,  no,  father,  please  let  me 
freeze! " 

"I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  connec- 
tion between  a  roomful  of  furniture 
and  a  pig-pen,  but  Carol's  wit  is  often 
too  subtle  for  me." 

"Oh,  that's  a  lovely  place  over  there, 
father!"  exclaimed  Prudence,  looking 
from  the  living-room  windows  toward 
the  south.     "Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

"Yes.  The  Avery  family  lives  there. 
The  parents  are  very  old  and  feeble, 
and  the  daughters  are  all — elderly — 
and  all  school  teachers.  There  are 
four  of  them,  and  the  youngest  is 
forty-six.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
place.  See  the  orchard  out  behind, 
and  the  vineyard.  They  are  very 
wealthy,  and  they  are  not  fond  of 
children  outside  of  school  hours,  I 
am  told,  so  we  must  keep  an  eye  on 
Connie.  Dear  me,  it  is  2  o'clock  al- 
ready, and  I  must  go  at  once.  Mrs. 
Adams  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  will  not  be  lonely." 

But  when  Mrs.  Adamo  arrived  at 
the  parsonage  she  knocked  repeatedly, 
and  in  vain,  upon  the  front  door. 
After  that  she  went  to  the  side  door, 
with  no  better  result.  Finally  she 
gathered  her  robes  about  her  and  went 
Into  the  back  yard.  She  peered  into 
the  woodshed,  and  saw  no  one.  She  went 
Into  the  barn  lot,  and  found  it  empty. 
In  despair,  she  plunged  into  the  barn — 
and  stopped  abruptly. 

In  a  shadowy  corner  was  a  slender 
figure  kneeling  beside  an  overturned 
nail  keg,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
Evidently  this  was  Prudence,  engaged. 
In  prayer — and  in  the  barn,  of  all 
places  in  the  world! 

"A — a — a — hem!"  stammered  Mrs. 
Adams  inquiringly. 

"Amen!"  This  was  spoken  aloud 
and  hurriedly,  and  Prudence  leaped  to 
her  feet.  Her  fair  hair  clung  about 
her  face  in  damp  babyish  tendrils,  and 
her  face  was  flushed  and  dusty,  but 
alight  with  friendly  interest.  She  ran 
forward  eagerly,  thrusting  forth  a 
slim  and  grimy  hand. 

"You  are  Mrs.  Adams,  aren't  you? 
I  am  Prudence  Starr.  It  is  so  kind 
of  you  to  come  the  very  first  day," 
Bhe  cried.  "It  makes  me  love  you 
right  at  the  start." 

"Ye — yes,  I  am  Mrs.  Adams."  Mrs. 
Adams  was  embarrassed.  She  could 
not  banish  from  her  mental  vision  that 
kneeling  figure  by  the  nail  keg.  In- 
terrogation was  written  all  over  her 
ample  face,  and  Prudence  promptly 
read  it  and  hastened  to  reply. 

"I  do  not  generally  say  my  prayers 
In  the  barn,  Mrs.  Adams,  I  assure  jrou. 
I  suppose  you  were  greatly  surprised. 
I  didn't  expect  to  do  it  myself,  when 
I  came  out  here,  but — well,  when  I 
found  this  grand  old  rambling  barn, 
I  was  so  thankful  I  couldn't  rcBist 
praying  about  it.  Of  course,  I  didn't 
epeoially  designate  the  barn,  but  God 
knew  what  I  meant,  I  am  sure." 

"But  a  barn!"  ejaculated  the  per- 
plexed "member."  "Do  you  call  that 
a  blessing?" 

"Yes,  Indeed,  I  do,"  declared  Pru- 
dence. Then  she  explained  patiently: 
"Oh,  it  is  on  the  children's  account, 
you  know.  They  have  always  longed 
for  a  big,  romantic  barn  to  play  in. 
We've  never  had  anything  but  a  shed, 
and  when  father  went  to  conference 
this  year  the  twins  told  him  particu- 


larly to  look  out  for  a  good,  big  barn. 
They  said  we'd  be  willing  to  put  up 
with  any  kind  of  a  parsonage,  if  only 
we  might  draw  a  barn  for  once.  You 
cant  imagine  how  happy  this  dear  old 
place  will  make  them,  and  I  was  happy 
on  their  account.  That's  why  I 
couldn't  resist  saying  my  prayers — I 
was  so  happy   I   couldn't  hold  in." 

As  they  walked  slowly  toward  the 
house  Mrs.  Adams  looked  at  this  par- 
sonage girl  in  frank  curiosity  and 
some  dismay,  which  she  strongly  en- 
deavored to  conceal  from  the  bright- 
eyed  Prudence.  Th6  I.Adies  had  said  it 
would  be  so  nice  to  have  a  grown  girl 
in  the  parsonage!  Prudence  was  nine- 
teen, from  air  account,  but  she  looked 
like  a  child,  and — well,  it  was  not 
exactly  grown-up  to  give  thanks  for  a 
barn,  to  say  the  very  least!  Yet  this 
girl  had  full  charge  of  four  younger 
children,  and  was  further  burdened 
with  the  entire  care  of  a  minister- 
father!  Well,  well!  Mrs.  Adams  sighed 
a  little. 

"You  are  tired,"  said  Prudence  sym- 
pathetically. "It's  so  hot  walking, 
isn't  it?  Let's  sit  on  the  porch  until 
you  are  nicely  rested.  Isn't  this  a 
lovely  yard?  And  the  children  will  be 
so  happy  to  have  this  delicious  big 
porch.  Oh,  I  just  adore  Mount  Mark 
already." 

"This  is  a  fine  chftnco  for  us  to  get 
a!^quainted,"  said  the  good  woman  with 
eagerness. 

Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there 
had  been  some  ill  feeling  in  the  L^adies' 
Aid  Society  concerning  the  reception 
of  Prudence,  \fter  the  session  of  con- 
ference, when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Starr 
was  assigned  to  Mount  Mark,  the  ladies 
of  the  church  had  felt  great  interest 
in  the  man  and  his  family.  They  in- 
quired on  every  hand,  and  learned  sev- 
eral Interesting  items.  The  mother 
had  been  taken  from  the  family  five 
years  before,  after  a  long  illness,  and 
Prudence,  tho  eldest  daughter,  had 
taken  charge  of  the  household.  There 
were  five  children.  So  much  was 
known,  and.  being  women,  they  looked 
forward  with  eager  curiosity  to  the 
coming  of  Prudence,  the  young  mis- 
tress of  the  parsonage. 

Ml.  Starr  had  arrived  at  Mount  Mark 
a  week  ahead  of  his  family.  The  fur- 
niture had  been  shipped  from  his 
previous  charge,  and  he,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  strong  and  willing  negro, 
had  "placed  it"  according  to  the  writ- 
ten instructions  of  Prudence,  who  had 
conscientiously  outlined  Just  what 
should  go  in  every  room.  She  and  the 
other  children  bad  spent  the  week 
visiting  at  the  home  of  their  aunt,  and 
Prudence  had  come  on  a  day  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others  to  "wind  every- 
thing up,"  as  she  had  expressed  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ladles — the 
parsonage  girls  always  capitalized  the 
Ladies  of  their  father's  church,  and, 
indeed,  italicized  them,  as  well.  And 
the  irrepressible  Carol  had  been  heard 
to  remark:  "I  often  feel  like  exclama- 
tion-pointing them.  I  promise  you." 
But  to  return  once  more. 

'"One  of  us  should  go  and  help  the 
dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Scott,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Aids,  when  they  assembled 
for  their  business  meeting,  "help  her, 
and  welcome  her,  and  advise  her."  * 
"I  was  thinking  of  going  over,"  said 
one,  and  another,  and  several  others. 

"Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all,"  said 
the  president;  "she  would  be  excited 
meeting  so  many  strangere,  and  could 
not  properly  attend  to  her  work.  That 
will  never  do,  never,  never!  But  one 
of  us  must  go,  of  course." 

"I  move  that  the  president  appoint 
a  committee  of  one  to  help  Miss  Pru- 
dence get  settled  and  welcome  her  to 
our  midst,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  secretly 
hoping  that,  in  respect  for  her  making 
this  suggestion  honoring  the  president, 
the  president  would  have  appreciation 
enough  to  appoint  Mrs.  Barnaby  her- 
self as  committee. 


The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
'"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Scott  slowly,  "I 
think  in  a  case  like  this  the  president 
herself  should  represent  the  society. 
Therefore  I  will  undertake  this  duty 
for  you." 

But  this  called  forth  a  storm  of  pro- 
test, and  it  became  so  clamorous  that 
it  was  unofficially  decided  to  draw 
cuts!  Which  was  done,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  drawing  of  cuts,  Mrs. 
Adams  now  sat  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  old  gray  parsonage,  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  every  other  Lady  of 
the  Aid  was  envying  her! 

"Now,  Just  be  real  sociable  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself,  and  the  others, 
too,"  urged  Mrs.  Adams.  "I  want  to 
know  all  about  every  on6  of  you.  Tell 
me  everything." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  Pru- 
dence, smiling.  "There  are  five  of  us. 
I  am  the  oldest;  I  am  nineteen.  Then 
comes  Fairy,  then  the  twins,  and  then 
the  baby." 

"Are  the  twins  boys,  or  a  boy  and 
a  girl?" 

"Neither,"  said  Prudence;  "they  are 
both  girls." 

"More  grirls!"  gasped  Mrs.  Adams. 
"And  the  baby?" 

"She  is  a  girl,  too."  And  Prudence 
laughed.  "In  short,  we  are  all  girls 
except  father.  He  couldn't  be,  of 
course — or  I  suppose  he  would,  for 
our  family  does  seem  to  run  to  girls." 
"Prudence  is  a  very  nice  name  for  a 
minister's  daughter,"  said  Mlis.  Adams 
suggestively. 

"Yes — for    some    ministers'    daugh- 
ters,"    assented    Prudence.      "But    is 
sadly    unsuitable    for    me.      You    see, 
father  and  mother  were  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  first  baby  who  hadn't 
arrived.      They    had    two    names    all 
picked    out    months    ahead — Prudence 
and  John  Wesley.     That's  how  I  hap- 
pen to  be  Prudence.    They  thought,  as 
you  do,  that  it  was  an  uplifting  name 
for  a  parsonage  baby.    I  was  only  three 
years  old   when   Fairy  was  born,  but 
already   they   realized   that   they   had 
made   a   great   mistake.     So   they  de- 
cided   to    christen    baby    No.    2    more 
appropriately.     They  chope  Frank  and 
Fairy — ^both  light-hearted,  happy,  cheer- 
ful    names — it's     Faiiy!"       Prudence 
smiled  reflectively.     "But  things  went 
badly  again.    They  were  very  unlucky 
with  their  babies.     Fairy  is  Prudence 
by  nature,  and  I  am  Fairy.    She  is  tall 
and  a  little  inclined  to  be  fat.     She  is 
steady,  and   industrious,  and  reliable, 
and  sensible,  and  clever.     In  fact,  she 
is  an   all-round   solid  and  worthwhile 
girl.     She  can  do  anyth'ns;,  and  do  it 
right,  and  is  going  to  be  a  college  pro- 
fesHor.     It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of  a 
college  professor  being  called  Fairy  all 
her    life,    isn't    It?      Especially    when 
she   is   so   dignifled    and   grand.      But 
one  simply  can't  tell  beforehand  what 
to  expect,  can  one? 

"Father  and  mother  were  quite  dis- 
couraged by  that  time.  They  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  But,  anyhow,  they 
were  sure  the  next  would  be  a  boy. 
Everyone  predicted  a  boy,  and  so  they 
chose  a  good,  old  Methodist  name — 
Charles.  They,  hated  to  grive  It  John 
Wesley,  for  they  had  sort  of  dedi- 
cated that  to  me,  you  know — only  I 
happened  to  be  Prudence.  But  Charles 
was  second-best.  And  they  were  very 
happy  about  it,  and — it  was  twin  girls! 
It  was  quite  a  blow,  I  guess.  But  they 
rallied  swiftly,  and  called  them  Carol 
and  Lark.  Such  nice,  musical  names! 
Father  and  mother  were  both  good 
singers,  and  mother  a  splendid  pianist. 
And  Fairy  and  I  showed  musical 
symptoms  early  in  life,  so  they  thought 
they  couldn't  be  far  wrong  that  time. 
It  waa  a  bitter  mistake.  It  seemed  to 
turn  the  twins  against  music  right 
from  the  start.  Carol  can  carry  a  tune 
if  there's  a  strong  voice  beside  her, 
but  Lark  can  hardly  tell  the  difference 
between  'Star-Spangled  Banner'  and 
'Rock  of  Ages.' 

"The  neighbors  were  kind  of  amused 
by  then,  and  mother  was  very  sensitive 
about  it.  So  the  next  time  she  deter- 
mined to  get  ahead  of  fate.  'No  more 
nonsense,  now,'  said  mother.  'It's  al- 
most certain  to  be  a  boy.  and  we'll  call 
him  William,  after  father — and  Billy 


for    abort'      Wc    all    liked    the   nai 
Billy,     mother     ospT^iially.       But    gK, 
couldn't  cjiP   father  anything  hw  wh! 
liam — we  bring  parsonage  people   yr 
know.     But  she  kept  looking  foiwai 
to  little  Billy— and  then  they  ilmneedl 
it  in  a  hurry  to  Constance.    And  after 
that,  father  and  mother  gave  the  wholi 
thing  up  as  a  bad  iob.     There  areai 
any   more  of   us.     Connie  sett  1  id  thj! 
baby  business  in  our  family." 

Mrs^  Adams    wiped    her    eyes,   andl 
leaned  weakly  back  in  her  chair  gaao. 
ing  for  breath.     "Well,  I  swau!     wajl 
all  she  could  say  at  that  moment. 

While  giving  herself  time  to  rerover' 
her -mental  poise  she  looked  critically! 
at  this  young  daughter  of  the  |)ar8on- 
age.    Then  her  eyes  wandered  down  to 
her    clothes,    and    lingered,    in    silent 
questioning,   on    Prudence's   dross,     it 
was  a  very  peculiar  color.     In  fact,  it 
was  no  color  at  all — no  named  ooior 
Prudence's    eyes    had    followed    Mrs! 
Adams'  glance,  and  she  spoke  frankly! 
"I  suppose  you're  wondering  if  this 
dress  is  any  color!      Well,  I  think  it 
really  is,  but  it  isn't  any  of  the  regular 
shades.     It  is  my  own  invention,  but 
I've  never  named  It.    We  couldn't  think 
of   anything   appropriate.      Carol  sug-i 
gested  'Prudence  shade,'  but  I  louldnt 
bring  myself  to  accept  that.    Of  roursat 
Mrs.  Adams,  you  understand  how  paN 
sonage  people  do  with  clothes— hand« 
ing  them  down  from  generation  unto 
generation.     Well,  I  didn't  mind  it  at 
flrst — when  I  was  the  biggest.    But  all 
of   a  sudden   Palry  grew  up  and  out 
and  around,  and  one  day  when  I  waa 
so  nearly  out  of  clothes  I  hardly  felt 
that  I  CQuld  attend  church  any  raare, 
she  suggested   that   I   cut  an  old  on« 
of    hers    down    for    me!      At    flrst  I 
laughed,    and    then     I    waa    insulted. 
Fairy  is  three  years  younger  than  I, 
and    before    then    she    had    got    my 
handed-downs.      But    now    the    tabl«i 
were    turned.      Prom    that    time   on, 
whenever  anything  happened  to  Falry'i 
clothes  so  a  gore  had  to  be  cut  out,  or 
the   bottom   taken   off — they   were  cut 
down  for  me.     I  still  feel  bitter  atwut 
it.     Fairy  is  dark,  and  dark  blues  are 
becoming  to   her.     She   handed  down 
this  dress — it  was  dark  blue  then.   Bui 
I  was  not  wanting  a  dark  blue,  and 
thought  it  would  be  less  recognizabli 
if    I    gave    it   a   contrasting   color 
chose  lavender.     I  dyed  it  four  \.\m 
and  this  waa  the  result." 

"Do  the  twins  dress  alike?"  Inijuired 
Mrs.  Adams,  when  she  could  control 
her  voice. 

"Yes  —  unfortunately     for     Connie. 
They  do  It  on  purpose  to  esca|)e  th( 
handed-downs!     They  won't  even  hat* 
hair  ribbons  different.    And  the  reaulf 
is  that  poor  Connie  never  gets  one  newj 
thing  except  shoes.    She  says  she  can 
not    help    thanking    the    Lord    in   her 
prayers    that    all    of    us    outwear  our 
shoes    before   we   can    outgrow   them. 
Connie  is  only  nine.    Fairy  is  sixteen, 
and  the  twins  are  thirteen.     They  are 
a  very  clever  lot  of  girls.    Fairy,  aa  I 
t«ld  you,  is  Just  naturally  smart,  ani 
aimii  to  be  a  college  professoi      1^ 
is  an  intelligent,  studious  girl,  and 
going  to  be  an  author.    Carol  Is  prettjfj 
and    lovable,    and    kind    hearted, 
witty — bat  not  deep.     She  Is  going 
be  a  Red  Cross  nurse  and  go  to  war. 
The    twins    have    it    all    planned   our 
Carol  is  going  to  war  as  a  Red  Cr< 
nurse,  and  Lark  is  going,  too.  ^o  s 
can  write  a  book  about  It,  and  th^y  ^ 
both  going  to  marry  soldiers— pre^^' 
ably    dashing    young    generals!      N< 
they  can  hardly  wait  for  war  to  hrei 
out.     Connie  is  a  sober,  odd,  sensitl 
little  thing,  and  hasn't  decided  whetb 
she  wants  to  be  a  foreign  missionar 
or  get  married  and  have  ten  childrc^ 
But  they  are  all  clever,  and  I'm  pro^ 
of  every  one  of  them." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  he 
inquired  Mrs.  Adams,  looking  *»| 
real  affection  at  the  bright,  swe -t  fr 
But  Prudence  laughed.  "Oh.  d 
me.  Mrs.  Adams,  seems  to  me  if  '  J 
get  the  others  raised  up  properly  l 
have  my  hands  full.  I  used  to  ha' 
aims,  dozens  of  them.  Now  I  ha' 
Just  one,  and  I'm  working  at  it  e^' 
day." 

(C«atinu«d  oa  pac«  415) 


The  Flock  Master's  Problems 


BOOAR  L 

I  like  to  see  the  head  of  the  flock 
when  I  go  to  buy  lambs  for  my  own 
flock.  Say  what  we  will,  ancestry  does 
count  with  sheep,  as  with  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

1  never  kept  a  dog  on  the  farm,  so  I 
never  had  any  trouble  about  £1halr 
chasing  sheep.  But  as  a  preventive  to 
keep  away  dogs  of  the  neighborhood 
1  put  a  bell  on  every  seventh  sheep. 
and  no  dog  ever  chased  ray  sheep. 

A  good,  old  Scotch  shepherd  told 
me  that  no  ewe  should  be  kept  after 
she  was  eight  years  old;  that  their 
teeth  were  apt  to  get  poor,  and  they 
would  not  do  so  well.  I  have  learned 
that  this  is  generally  true.  There  are 
some  exceptions,  but,  taking  all  things 
together,  old  sheep  are  poor  property. 
If  we  get  them  through  the  winter  all 
right,  they  are  quite  liable  to  die  be- 
fore they  have  their  lambs.  So  it  is 
hetter  to  sell  the  old  ewes  off  closely. 

Early  lambs  bring  the  most  money, 
lint  we  have  learned  that  .they  need 
extra  care.  I  have  always  had  a  good, 
deep  shed  under  which  my  ewes  could 
run  in  cold  weather.  Nothing  hurts 
a  sheep  like  being  chilled.  They  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  cold  if  they  are 
moving  about,  but  when  they  must 
stand  any  length  of  time  the  shed  is 
the  best  place.  My  shed  is  shut  in 
from  the  west,  north  and  northeast 
side,  the  other  side  being  open  so  that 
the  sheep  can  go  out  and  in  at  will. 
The  ground *^  here  is  covered*  with 
straw,  and  on  most  days  the  sheep  are 
comfortable. 

On  severe  days,  when  the  wind  blows 


VINCENT 

hard  and  sweeps  the  snow  In  on  my 
sheep,  I  get  them  around  on  the  big 
barn  floor.  They  like  that,  and  under- 
stand what  it  means  when  I  open  the 
door  and  the  gate  and  call  them.  Here 
they  are  as  snug  as  can  be.  And  any 
lambs  that  come  when  the  aheep  are 
housed  this  way  do  not  get  chilled. 
The  life  of  a  young  lamb  may  be  easily 
lost  through  a  very  short  time  of  ex- 
posure. We  cannot  lose  many  of  them 
without  suffering  loss  enough  to  cut  oft 
the  season's  proflts. 

Of  all  the  grain  feeds  I  have  tried 
for  sheep,  none  equals  oats.  I  feed 
them  whole,  as  a  rule,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  pays  to  grind  oats  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain  for  sheep.  Once  a 
week  the  oats  are  supplemented  by 
some  wheat  bran,  or  wheat  feed,  as 
some  call  it. 

A  farmer  living  near  me  kills  and 
markets  his  own  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
gets  good  pay  for  doing  it  in  the  bet- 
ter price  the  meat  brings.  For  my- 
self, I  never  like  to  do  this.  Some- 
thing about  such  work  goes  against 
my  grain.  My  father  never  killed  a 
calf  himself.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  do  It.  It  may  be  because  I  am 
related  to  him. 

Much  of  our  wire  fencing  for  sheep 
is  too  wide  meshed.  I  like  that  which 
is  close  woven.  Especially  for  a  eouple 
of  feet  from  the  ground  the  wires 
ought  to  be  close  together. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  grab  one 
of  my  sheep  by  the  wool  when  catching 
them.  Around  the  neck  or  by  one  leg 
is  better. 


problem  of  succulence  is  well  taken 
care  of.  It  is  sufficient  in  some  in- 
stances to  secure  the  right  amount  of 
bulk  in  a  ration  this  year.  With  silage 
on  hand  a  heavy  ration  can  be  fed  with 
the  silage  by  mixing  both  the  concen- 
trates and  the  silage  together  in  the 
manger.  Where  no  silage  is  available 
there  is  a  real  problem  to  be  worked 
out.  If  beet  pulp  can  be  purchased, 
two  to  four  pounds  soaked  with  five 
times  the  weight  of  water  may  be 
fed  daily  to  each  cow.  The  bulk  ques- 
tion may  be  solved  by  the  use  of 
ground  oats  in  the  dry  ration.  Bran, 
if  available,  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. Ground  alfalfa  has  been  used 
in  some  instances  to  funilsh  the  neces- 
sary bulk.  According  to  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  the  follow- 
ing ration  seems  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical one  at  the  present  time:  500 
pounds  hominy  (or  300  pounds  hominy 
and  200  pounds  barley).  200  pounds 
gluten,  200  pounds  oil  meal,  400  pounds 
ground  oats  or  bran. 
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IN  'ORNERY'HORSES! 

s!  ]V1^'  ''■'^  hooV  will  nmaze  you.  See  the  bto 
I  *  *  money  that  is  beinir  made  by  tho.-io  I 
I  tausrht  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking 
I  andtraioin^l  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman- 
f  tffeable  horses  can  be  picked  up  for  a  soar. 

I  -  ""^  nifthixls  you  can  quickly  tnin^Jonn  them  Into 
I  P""*^-  v'llinK  workrn  and  r«-trll  them  at  a  big  profit. 
S  You  can  al^  earn  Ut  fees  breakinff  cotu  «ad  Uaininf 
■  bones  ior  othexs. 


The  Work  of  a  Bull  Association 

The  typical  co-operative  bull  asso- 
•  lation  as  recommended  by  the  dairy 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  composed 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  farmers  who 
jointly  own  five  bulls.  The  territory  in 
which  these  farmers  live  is  divided 
into  five  "breeding  blocks,"  one  bull 
beiiiK  assigned  to  each  block.  As  many 
a?  ntty  or  sixty  cows  may  belong  to 
the  farmers  in  each  block,  and  the 
l»>ll  in  the  block  should  be  kept  on  a 
(onvenlently  located  farm.  To  prevent 
in'Tiedlng,  each  bull  is  moved  to  the 
next  Itlock  every  two  years.  If  all  the 
^^"lls  live,  and  if  all  are  kept  until 
*a(h  has  made  one  complete  circuit, 
no  now  bulls  need  to  be  purchased  for 
ten  years.  In  this  way  each  member 
of, the  association  has  the  use  of  good. 
Pure  hied  bulls  for  many  years,  at  a 
^o«t  of  only  a  smal  part  of  the  pur-, 
Phase  price  «f  one  good  bull — usually 
'«R  than  is  invested  in  a  more  inferior 
*>ull  owned  by  individual  dairymen. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment on  1219  farms  in  eight  dla- 
trlctH  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Massa- 
'^hnsetts  in  which  there  were  no  as- 
"o^iations.  It  was  found  that  there 
Were  817  bulls,  having  an  average 
'alup  of  176.  Had  the  owners  of  these 
Jheap  bulls  been  properly  organized. 
*he  same  investment  would  have  pur- 
chasrfi  the  necessary  bulls  of  an  aver- 
■K"  value  of  $283.  In  one  association 
"a^liiK  more  than  100  members  the 
'^"Kinul  iQgt  of  good,  pure-bred  bulls 
to  K„  I,  naemijer  ^^s  only  |23.  When 
fl^^stioned  regarding  the  value  of  co- 


operative bull  associations,  150  farmers 
in  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
estimated  that  the  use  of  bulls  be- 
longing to  the  organization  increased 
the  value  of  the  offspring  in  the  flrst 
generation  from  30  to  80  percent,  with 
an  average  of  65  percent. 

The  selection  of  the  bulls  for  an  as- 
sociation is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations.  A  good,  pure-bred  bull 
will  make  rapid  and  marked  improve- 
I  ment  in  the  herds,  and  the  association 
j  interest  Increases  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  obtained.  If  a  poor  dairy 
bull  is  used,  the  milk  production  of 
the  members'  herds  is  sometimes  re- 
duced, the  interest  is  lessened,  and 
these  conditions  may  lead  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  association.  Success  in 
the  operation  of  an  association  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  the  care  that  is 
used  in  its  organization.  Dairymen 
contemplating  forming  an  association 
should  consult  theMocal  county  agent, 
write  to  the  state  agricultural  college 
or  to  the  dairy  divison  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  advice  and 
assistance. 


Sheep  Feeding  Idea 
Grain-feeding  of  sheep  during  the 
early  winter  months  is  not  absolutely 
essential  where  a  leguminous  roughage 
and  good  corn  silage  or  roots  are  avail- 
able, but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  a  small  amount  of  grain  is  fed 
regularly  throughout  the  winter  and 
increased  just  previous  to  lambing, 
say  the  animal  husbandry  workers  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  grain  mixture  of  two  parts  whole 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran  by  meas- 
ure has-been  found  satisfactory.  If 
some  grain  is  fed  during  the  winter, 
less  will  be  required  near  lambing 
time.  Old  ewes  especially  need  plenty 
of  good  feed  to  bring  about  maximum 
results. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  troughs 
in  which  grain  is  fed  to  sheep  outside 
of  the  barn.  The  troughs  should  be 
turned  over  when  not  in  use.  The  hay 
racks  inside  the  shed  or  barn  may  be 
filled  while  the  sheep  are  outside  eat- 
ing the  grain.  In  this  way  crowding 
of  ewes  while  hay  is  being  placed  In 
the  racks  is  avoided,  and  the  wool  is 
kept  free  from  chaff  and  seeds. 

It  ib  considered  advisable  to  feed 
only  as  much  hay  as  the  ewes  will 
dean  up,  and  to  take  out  the  old  hay 
that  has  been  breathed  over.  Sheep 
are  very  particular  in  their  tastes,  and 
feed  troughs  should  be  kept  clean. 
The  hay  the  sheep  have  left  may  be  fed 
to  the  horses  or  colts. 
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Substitutes  for  Wet  Grains 
Dairymen  who  have  depended  on  wet 
brewers'  grains  as  a  feed  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  at  finding  a 
substitute  ration,  as  wet  grains  have 
not  beoh  available  since  December  Ist. 
Wet  grains  have  been  an  economical 
feed,  and  to  replace  the  succulent  value 
as  well  as  the  protein  vrflue  at  the 
same  cost  is  impossible  at  this  time. 
However,  where  silage  is  available  the 


What  to  Feed  Live  Stock 

The  following  feed  mixtures  are 
recommended  Just  at  this  time  by  the 
workers  in  animal  husbandry  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture: 

For  dairy  cows:  100  pounds  wheat 
bran  or  ground  oata;  100  pounds  hom- 
iny or  cornmeal  or  ground  barley;  100 
pounds  gluten  feed;  100  pounds  oil 
meal. 

For  pigs:  200  pounds  mixture  of 
com,  oats  or  barley,  ground;  100 
pounds  wheat  middlings;  25  pounds 
tankage,  when  skim  milk  or  buttermilk 
is  not   available. 

For  sheep,  lambs  and  calves:  200 
pounds  of  ground  oats;  200  pounds 
hominy;  300  pounds  wheat  bran;  200 
pounds  oil  meal;  100  pounds  gluten 
feed.  ♦ 


A  Good  Used  Car 
Come  to  the  Roman 


The  Roman  guarante*  tbe  lowMt  prlcM 

Id   tbe   country    for   •   good,    (Irat-claM, 

reliable,  used  rar.  You  get  here  what  you 

want  and  when  you  buy  from  ua  you  are 

|8ure  that  the  car  you  get  la  rtgbt. 

Our  Htock  l8  complete;  every  make 
known  In  11M8-I7-16  tnodela. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

SEND    TODAY    FOR    OUR 

CATALOGUE  B. 

It  la  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
tbe  man  who  azpecte  to  buy  a  oar  and 
wants  to  aave  real  money. 


, 


ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  PhiUdalphia 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

BuraeorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  tklna 
wllb  hair  or  fur  oa.  and  niak*  them 
Into  coat*  ( for  men  and  women).  rob^«, 
rur*  or  riotrea  when  ao  ordered.  Va«r 
tar  aaatfa  will  —t  yaw  laaa  than  to  buy 
tfarrn  axiil  b«  worth  more. 

Ok<'  lllwa »'■!■<  aalalei  gtr*^  a  lot  of 
InT'irmatlnn.  It  tella  how  to  take  off 
anil  cure  fur  bide*  ,  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frrltrht  both  wajra  .  about  awe 
aaia  tfyalna  »raee»a  on  cow  and  hnraa 
hide,  calf  and  oiher  sklna:  about  tlia 
far  r^Kla  and  fa***  tropbiaa  wa  aall, 
taiideriny.  et«. 

Th*-n  we  hi\ve  reeantly  rot  out  an- 
other wa  rail  ttr  r*ahla«  liaaa.  wholly 
devoted  to  fanhlon  platea  of  muffa, 
nerkwear  and  other  flna  far  curmenta, 
with  pricPti  ;  alaotar  (■raMata  raiwail 
ale4  an4l  ra^alred. 

You  ran  tutve  either  book  by  aandlnv 
Tour  correot  a<l(lreaa  naming  which,  or 
both  hooka  If  you  nead  both.    A4<ir—» 

Tkc  Crosby  Frloloa  Fnr  Cmm 
871  L|r«U  Av«^  Sockcotcr, 
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The  Outlook  in  Farm  Machinery, 
Fertilizer  and  Supplies 


Some  Interesting  sidelights  were 
thrown  on  the  general  situation  affect- 
ing the  farmers'  purehaseB  for  the 
coming  year,  at  the  convention  of 
America's  leading  manufacturers  — 
some  3500  in  number — at  the  congress 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  At- 
lantic City  the  first  week  in  December. 
One  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  was  the  need  for  gradual 
readjustment  rather  than  any  abrupt 
shift  to  post-war  conditions.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  so  far  as  production 
costs,  prices  of  raw  materials,  labor, 
transportation  and  the  other  produc- 
tion factors  are  concerned  we  are 
practically  where  we  were  during  the 
war  period.  According  to  F.  R.  Todd, 
vice-president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  there 
can  be  no  opportunity  for  lower  prices 
for  at  least  another  year.  As  long  as 
labor  remains  such  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive factor  of  production,  and  as 
long  as  the  laborer  must  live  on  $2.20 
wheat  and  $15  pork,  prices  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  must  remain 
at  or  near  their  present  levels.  The 
readjustment  process  must  extend  over 
a  period  of  years. 

This  principle  is  no  less  Important 
to  agricultural  producers  than  to  the 
general  manufacturer.  The  farmer, 
like  most  manufacturers,  must  buy 
his  supplies  at  the  present  market 
price,  and  sell  his  products  on  a  future 
market,  perhaps  six  months  later. 
Fortunately  the  Food  Administration 
is  still  acting  as  a  Btabiliziiig  agency 
for  agricultural  products,  and  the  idea 
was  widely  expressed  among  manufac- 
turers at  the  convention  that  this  sta- 
bilizing agency  should  be  continued 
for  at  least  another  year. 

FAJtM    IMPLEMENTS   AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  view  of  leading  manufacturers 
Is  that  demands  will  be  heavy  and 
prices  steady  at  about  the  present 
levels.  A  considerable  foreign  demand 
exists  for  certain  types  of  machinery 
now  made  in  this  country,  and  many 
factories  are  now  busy  filling  orders 
for  France  and  England.  The  foreign 
tractor  business  will  be  heavy.  But  it 
is  right  here  at  home  that  the  manu- 
facturers expect  the  heavy  demands  to 
materialize.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  European  demands  for  food  are 
two-thirds  heavier  than  last  year  and 
more  than  three  times  the  pre-war 
exports. 

Prospects  on  the  three  leading  crops 
— corn,  wheat  and  cotton — are  most 
promising  for  next  year,  and  with 
high  prices  in  sight  the  farmer  will 
not  hesitate  to  purchase  the  necessary 
machinery  to  care  for  a  profitable 
crop.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
shortage  In  certain  lines  of  machinery 
and  prevailing  high  prices,  together 
with  uncertain  conditions  of  the  past 
four  years,  have  caused  the  average 
farmer  to  allow  his  equipment  to  run 
down  very  materially.  Replacement 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
spring  demands. 

While  steel  stocks  are  In  heavy  de- 
mand for  building  and  railway  pur- 
poses, and  prices  are,  of  course,  high, 
machinery  manufacturers  expect  to  be 
able  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  to 
meet  all  demands. 

FERTILIZES 

Many-of  the  same  conditions  which 
seem  to  forecast  a  heavy  demand  for 
farm  machinery  also  apply  to  fertil- 
izers. While  little  fertilizer  will  be 
shipped  abroad  for  some  months  to 
come,  yet  the  prospective  deliveries 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  market. 
Much  phosphate  rock  will  go  abroad 
with  the  first  available  shipping  space. 

The  need  to  feed  the  world  will  be 
the  big  impelling  force  in  stimulating 
fertilizer  demands  next  year.  W.  D. 
Huntington,  president  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  stated  that  he 
expected  demands  far  In  excess  of  any 
yet  experienced  In  this  country.  This 
same  general  idea  was  likewise  hold 
by  Horace  Bowker.  president  of  the 
Chemical  Alliance. 


The  early  ending  of  the  war  has  ma- 
terially changed  one  situation  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  which  threatened  to 
present  a  serious  after-the-war  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  overproduction  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Work  has  already  been 
stopped  on  all  uncompleted  govern- 
ment acid.  The  surplus  will  probably 
not  be  in  excess  of  700.000  tons,  an 
amount  which  it  Is  expected  will  be 
readily  absorbed  by  Increased  demands 
for  a(*id  phosphate. 

Potanh  supplies  for  next  spring  at 
least  must  come  from  the  same  sources 
as  during  the  past  year  or  two,  al- 
though supplies  will  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  last  year's  quotas.  In  fact, 
3  to  5  percent  goods  will  be  generally 
obtainable. 

According  to  Chas,  F.  McDowell, 
director  of  the  Chemicals  division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  larger  quan- 
tities of  certain  ammoniates  will  be 
available  for  fertilizers,  due  to  their 
release  by  the  War  Department  The 
present  stores  of  sodium  nitrate  held 
by  the  department  will,  however,  prob- 
ably be  retained  as  permanent  emerg- 
ency stores. 

HKEDS 

Among  the  first  imports  to  be  re- 
sumed will  be  seeds  and  bulbs.  .  Hol- 
land is  ready  to  send  over  large  stocks 
of  bulbs  as  soon  as  permitted.  Im- 
ported grass  seeds  will  again  be  avail- 
able in  limited  quantities,  but  the  de- 
struction of  foreign  seed  fields  will 
reduce  imports  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  dominant  spirit  of  the  entire 
congress  was  one  of  optimism  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  American  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development. 
The  chief  concern  expressed  was  for 
proper  stabilization  to  safely  guide 
the  nation  back,  or,  rather,  forward, 
to  peace-time  conditions. — O.  M.  Kile, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Sugar  for  Milk  and  Meat 
By  a  recent  order  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, condensarles  may  now 
receive  their  normal  requirements  of 
sugar,  and  new  condensarles  may  be 
opened.  The  need  of  condensed  milk 
abroad  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
liberated  nations  and  the  Allies  is  of- 
ficially reported  to  be  extremely  press- 
ing. Shortage  of  feed  and  fodder 
throughout  Europe  has  resulted  In 
serious  curtailment  in  dairy  produc- 
tion abroad.  Burope  Is  expected  to 
require  butter  and  condensed  milk 
from  America  In  large  quantities  over 
a  period  of  years. 

In  support  of  its  policy  to  encourage 
curing  of  meats  on  farms,  the  Food 
Administration  has  authorized  all  fed- 
eral food  administrators  to  supply  the 
necessary  sugar  for  this  purpose. 
Farmers  requiring  either  white  or 
brown  sugar  for  curing  home-butchered 
meat  should  make  application  to  their 
county  or  state  Food  Administration 
official. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  home- 
curing  of  meats  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  preeerration  of  local  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  home  u6e,  and  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  shorten  the  route  of 
food  products  from  source  of  produc- 
tion to  place  of  consumption. 


Bven  whea  dairy  utensils  appear 
clean.  If  they  have  not  been  properly 
sterilized  they  may  harbor  vast  num- 
bers of  bacteria  which  contaminate 
milk  or  cream  that  comes  in  contact 
with  them. 

The  county  agent  is  the  captain  of 
America's  soldiers  of  the  solL 


It 


Get  That  Extra  Profit 

CAVE  stable  manure.  It's  worth  a  lot  of 
•^  money  now.  Either  spread  it  when  it's 
fresh  and  contains  all  its  fertility,  or  pile  it 
where  the  losses  will  be  smallest,  and  spread 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Balance  it  with  phosphate 
if  necessary,  spread  a  little  on  many  acres  rather 
than  much  on  a  few,  but  don't  waste  a  single  lump. 
Stable  manure  is  working  capital.  With  it  you  can  get 
bigger,  better  crops  oH  the  acres vourpresent  help  can 
handle.  Waste  it,  or  neglect  it,  and  you  are  losing  an  easy, 
handsome  profit,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 

Low  Cora  Kint^   Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

These  machines  do  the  kind  of  spreading  that  has  beeo 
proved  most  profitable.  They  are  all  low,  light  draft,  narrow 
box,  wide  spreading  machines,  made  in  three  handy  sizes, 
tmsill,  medium  and  larj^e.  They  spread  a  full  load  in  fcora 
three  to  five  minutes,  iaAn  even  coat  that  extends  well  beyond 
the  rear  wheel  tracks. 

Stable  manure,  properly  handled,  will  increase  the  crop 
production  from  any  soil.  Buy  one  of  these  Rnreadere  and 
get  that  extra  profit.  See  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer's 
place  of  business  or  write  us  for  spreader  information  you 
ought  to  have. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  «««r?^  USA 


1>eel<l«  rtffbt  now  to  put  ytmr  dairy  on 
a  profit  tasii.  Go  afUr  100%  health  in 
your  milk  cows. 

Tou  do  not  Dpcd  »  rtininvy  tor  mott  off  tha 
•llmmtg  common  amonc  dairy  com,  BtrnoncMb 
Bttained  Afterblnii.  Ix»t  Appetite.  Bcourlnf. 
Bunchu^  Abortion,  etc..  aro  nearlr  alwan  m 
dlrcot  retult  of  Impairtd  Oftana  of  digMtloa 
aad  rcproductloa. 

Ton  ean  tuoccwfuUr  trvat  and  ellnlaata  thcM 
dlMasM  rooneir  with  th«  aid  of  Kow-Kura,  Thla 
well-known  cow  medldno  acta  dlrcctlr  ca  tlM  af- 
fected organa  and  promptlr  rMtor«a  a  normal 
condition.  Take  ooa  of  your  backwanl  oowa  aud 
put  It  to  the  teat. 

BuyKow-Kwrmfvm  y^mr  i«md  ^aafar  c^ 

8aod  fov  our  frea  book,  **THE  HOMQ^ 
COWDOCTOR** 

Diiri  IssocIiliM  Co. 
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Men  Wanted— Steady  Work 

I  want  in  my  Iron  Ptp«  Bhop,  two  or  tbre*  food, 
•leadT  men  from  nh'^nt  20  yearn  old  up.  Married 
countrymen  |.  ..r.-rred.  No  experlenca  neefweary. 
WllllBaneas  to  learn  and  earn  more  mone/  la  all  I 
went.  Chance  for  one  man  to  tiecome  foreman. 
Wo  drinker.    Addreaa  with  re(»reno«^. 

O  William,  61»  Chrlaftlaa  St.,  Piilla. 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

For  Sale:  — iMvel 

sons  of  Inten  sted 

Prince  2d  'f-TOS. 

Out  of  Register  of 

Merit  dams.  Tbey 

are  the  kill'!  i!i;\t| 

spell  heivi  un- 

provt'iiMiil. 

^AYER  &  McKINNEY 
3M  Chaataut  St..  Phila  .  Pi 


ERSEY 


forlft* 


to  to  kMI 
omrmd'wHhtbmbiBjUi* 


TRB  jOTMrtofi 
little  HMNMy  It 
her  eoapuwd  wfl 

She  ffirea  In  retm*.  Owmoc  • 
ereey  ia  tike  havina  BBoavr  ■- 
Taatad  w4th  aor*  laUrwt^ 
baa  reqoired  SOO  rewa  to  develop  her  vrt^W* 
— 'o-dar  ahe  H  eapreme.  Wrlta  ttrndtrt  r«r 
prieea  and  pedl«inee  and  let  m  alee  reo  eahuMi 
faeta. /V-ea. 

Tha  Aaaarieaa  Jaraay  CatUa  Chib 
S88  Waal  23rd  SlraM         Naw  York  City 


Pnrabrad  Raflsterw) 

Holetein  CattU 

itnJ  Ar  FREE  lUuitrtttJ 

Tkc  laMaia^rtaiiaa  Ai 

al  AaMrlca.Boxi7«.tratilcMr«J 

Bie  TTra  r«i.AM»  chiwa  ho«*J 

Herd  heeded  hy  Valley  View  Baeter  I01»T»  "nO 
Valley  Qiaut  MMW.   both   In  160*  lb.  Otaea   'or 
Bred  eow"*.  Jnljr.  Auk.  end   Rap.  pl«a.  Both  •»»J 
pain  not  akin.    Bar  plm  and  MTa  aapr**".  v'L 
Writa  for  prioca.    U.  H.  Davla.  B.  1.  Mt  VIctorr 

»*HAMriBIfIBB«*'  Bn-'lfl'! 
for  aprtna  farrow     Pl»f»  •"[J 
free  clrrulnr.     Oii^mw^  '•"'"■ 

ia-HM4.  Box  p.  I'anc.  Co 


FOR  SAL E— Shetland  Ponies   There  are  no  belter  lerksidres  « 

T^o  fine  weanllna  coltx  at  bargain  prioea.     Bend      My  prioaa  nreonly  reaaoaabla.  Tounaater**'^  ^^1 
Mampa.     BoasTTsa'a  Pour  Fakm.  Albant,  O.  I  far  aala.    W.  r.  li«BI>AKBAa»  Vara***       i 
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Drinking  Cups  for  Cows 

One  of  the  firms  which  manufactures 
barn  equipment  recently  sent  a  letter 

I  to  ()30  dairymen  who  purchased  drink- 
ing cup  equipment  from  them  last 
vear.  It  seems  a  shame  to  tell  it,  but 
only  136  replies  were  received,  al- 
f hough  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope was  enclosed  with  each  inquiry. 
Out  of  this  number,  16  men,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  not  yet  installed 
the  equipment,  so  that  definite  fti- 
torniatton  was  received  from  only  120 
lanns.  The  average  size  of  the  herds 
reported  was  24  cows;  five  herds  hav- 
ing loss  than  10  cows;  sixty-one,  10  to 
20:  twenty-seven,  21  to  30;  ten,  31  to 
40;  four,  41  to  50;  one  of  60,  and  five 
having  70  to  100  cows. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Did 
your  milli  yield  increase  after  start- 
ing to  use  drinlcing  cups,  due,  in  your 
opinion,  to  their  use?"  108  replied 
Yes';  five  said  "No";  three  did  not 
answer;  four  said  they  were  not  in 
poHltion  to  give  this  information.  In 
response  to  the  question,  "Do  drinking 
cups  save  you  time  and  labor?"  the 
answer  was  unanimous,  120  answering 
"Yes."  In  response  to  the  question, 
"Do  drinking  cups  save  you  fuel, 
through  not  having  to  use  a  tank 
heater?"  108  replied  *Yes";  six  an- 
swered "No";  eight  did  not  answer; 
four  said  they  could  not  state. 

The  replies  Indicate  clearly  that 
drinlting  cups  on  the  average  save  at 
least  3  minutes  per  cow  per  day,  or 
10  hours'  labor  time  during  a  200-day 
season.  This  could,  perhaps,  fairly  be 
figured  at  not  less  than  |2.50.  The 
reports  also  indicate  a  saving  in  fuel 
of  more  than  50  cents  per  cow  per 
winter,  through  not  having  to  use  the 
tank  heater. 

These  reports  also  indicate  that  an 
average  of  2  pounds  per  cow  increase 
in  milk  yield  is  a  conservative  one. 
This  would  mean  at  least  400  poundfi 
(luring  the  winter,  which  at  an  aver- 
age or  $3  per  100  only  would  total  |12. 

pOn  this  basis  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  12.50  in  labor.  50  cents  In  fuel,  $12 
in  increased  milk  yield,  or  a  total  of 
115  per  cow  per  winter  through  the 
use  of  drinking  cups. 


Protect  Breeding  Ewes 
Umbing  time  la  the  sheep  owner's 
harvest,  and  preparation  for  It  begins 
at  the  breeding  season.  It  Is  impor- 
tant. If  best  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
that  ewes  go  into  winter  quarters  in 
iood  thrift.  Last  fall  many  breeding 
«weB  were  kept  out  longer  than  they 
rtould  have  been  on  the  rank  growth 
«'  frozen  grass,  say  the  sheep  men 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Agrlcul- 
^"f*-  Breeding  ewes  should  be  pro- 
t«1ci  from  the  cold  rains  of  late  fall 
•nd  early  winter,  but  they  should  not 
•^  overconflned;  their  backs  and  feet 
•hoMld  be  kept  dry,  and  they  should 
■■^e  pit-nty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air. 
'  an  open  shed  is  used  it  should  be 
^^  Ro  that  the  sheep  may  be  confined 
'"  ^«»e  "f  rain. 

^■^he  keeping  up  of  the  vigor  of  the 

*  *■  »'8o  considered  most  important. 

•'ockH   of   forty,   or  even   less,   the 

^  «  practical  method  is  to  allow  the 

^h"*/"   •■"«    with    the    ewes,    but    he 

«^ld   be   grained.      In   larger   flocks 


^•Pt  I, 


results  will  be  obtained  if  he  is 
P    grained,  and.  turned  in  with 


the  ewes  for  an.  hour  each  evening. 
After  the  breeding  season  the  ram 
should  be  removed  from  the  ewe  flock. 
The  use  of  a  pure-bred  ram  of  good 
individuality,  and  the  practice  of  flush- 
ing ewes  at  breeding  time,  will  do 
as  much  for  increased  production  of 
wool  and  mutton  as  any  two  factors 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Flushing 
means  to  have  the  ewe  gaining  in  con- 
dition at  breeding  time;  this  is  brought 
about  by  increased  feeding.  This  prac- 
tice has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
prospective  lamb  crop,  and  is  believed 
to  increase  twinning. 


Capitalizing  Winter  Months 

tCoqcluded  from  page  402) 

and  the  improvement  of  live  stock, 
must  be  done  more  on  a  co-operative 
basis  than  heretofore.  It  is  only  when 
the  farming  community  realizes  the 
mutual  interdependence  of  one  upon 
the  other  that  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  through  co-operation.  It  seems 
clear  to  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
thought  of  the  time  that  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer,  in  the  end,  can  only  be 
reached  through  co-operation  in  many 
matters  in  which  the  farmer  now  acts 
independently.  By  enlisting  the  aid 
of  these  agencies  the  farmer  is  in  a 
better  position  to  give  a  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  reorganization  of  his 
farming  enterprises.  With  the  shift- 
ing condition  of  supply  and  demand 
incident  to  the  war,  more  changes 
have  been  necessary,  and  many  farm- 
ers' plans  are  unsettled.  Just  what  is 
the  best  line  of  procedure  for  the 
coming  season  in  the  way  of  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  and  the  handling  of  live 
stock  are  questions  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  at  this  time.  The 
winter  months  offer  time  for  reflection 
and  calculation  which,  if  used  rightly, 
will  be  of  great  value  in  facilitating 
the  operation  of  the  farm  and  in  in- 
creasing the  proflts  of  another  year. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  front  pa^e  412) 

"You  ought  to  go  to  school,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Adams.  "You're  Just  a  girl 
yourself." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  school." 
laghed  Prudence.  "Not  any  more.  I 
like  it,  just  taking  care  of  father  and 
the  girls — with  Fairy  to  keep  me  bal- 
anced! I  read,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
study.  "No,  you'll  have  to  get  along 
with  me  Just  the  way  I  am.  Mrs. 
Adams.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  keep  things 
going  now,  without  spending  half  the 
time  dreaming  of  big  things  to  do  in 
the  future." 

"Don't  you  have  dreams?"  gasped 
Mrs.  Adams.  "Don't  you  have  dreaniH 
of  the  future?  Girls  in  books  nowa- 
days dream " 

"Yes,  I  dream,"  interrupted  Pru- 
dence, "I  dream  lots — but  it's  mo8*!y 
of  what  Fairy  and  the  others  will  do 
when  I  get  them  properly  raised. 
You'll  like  the  girls,  Mrs.  Adams.  1 
know  you  will.  They  really  are  a 
gifted  little  bunch — except  me.  But  I 
don't  mind.  It's  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  up 
four  clever  girls  to  do  great  things- 
don 't  you  think?  And  I'm  only  nine- 
teen myself!  I  don't  see  what  more  a 
body  could  want." 

"U  seems  to  me."  said  Mrs.  Adams, 
"that  I  know  more  about  your  sisters 
than  I  do  about  you.  I  feel  more  ac- 
quainted with  them  right  now  than 
with  you."  « 

"That's  so.  too."  said  Prudence,  nod- 
ding. "But  they  are  the  ones  that 
really  count,  you  know.  I'm  just  com- 
mon little  Prudence  of  the  Parsonage — 
but  the  others!"  And  Prudence  flung 
out  her   hands  dramatically. 

(Continued  in  next  isiue) 


Now  Doys 

Do  Men's  Work 

With   James   Equipment 


For  James  equipped  stables  make  barn  work 
easy.  The  task  is  not  too  great  for  children's 
sirenuih.  Carriers  and  trucks  make  a  boy's  job  of 
cleaning  barns  and  feeding  cows.  Drinlcing  cups  tare 
time,  make  milk  yieldt  bigger,  do  away  with  bothersome 
tsQk  K«ater«  in  blixiardy  weather. 

Carrier*  pay   a  profit  of       these   inTentiont    that  save 
25*— drinking  rups  3t)<*%.        labor,  increase  milk  yields. 

promote  better  cow  health. 

Also  about  bam  plan- 
ning, plank  frames,  ventila- 
tion, easy  ways  of  putting 
in  stalls,  carriers  and  pens. 

Write  for  book  today. 
Solve  your  labor  problem. 

Elmira, 

N.  Y. 


And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan- 
chions, scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,   bull    stafa» 

swin|;ing  cranes. 

A  FREE  BtK)K— *'The 
James  Way"  tells  all  about 

James  Mfg.  Co. 
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You  can  get  more  hard  cash  profit  from 
your  milk  cowt  by  feeding 

Happy  Ck)w  Feed 

High  feeding  costs  and  uncertain  values  have  i>ut 
the  dairyman  strictly  up  against  it,  but  Happy  Cow 
Feed  will  set  you  right  again.     Results  prove  it. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  a  complete  dairy  ration  which  contains,  in 
correct  proportions,  all  the  elements  needed  for  economical  mflk 
production.     Made  with  or  without  molasaea,  as  you  prefer. 

It's  a  high-grade  feed,  compoaed  of  alfalfa  xntml,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  vrlvet  bean  feed,  com  meal,  unhulled 
peanut  oil  feed,  rice  bran  and  polish,  and  H  o>f  l^r  salt. 

When  you  begin  to  get  the  maximum  yield  from  your  cows 
and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  for  feed,  you  will  simply  open  you 
eyes  and  wonder  why  such  a  feed  has  not  been  offrrrd  before. 
A  life -long  experience  in  makinf  and  feedinf  food  feeds 
proves  to  \\%  that  Happy  Cow  Feed  produces  milk  at  lower 
cost  than  any  other  ration.  Write  for  samples,  prion 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Dept.  38 


Edgar-Morfan  C*.,    Minphis,  Tt 
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Mark  X  Mort  •ubfcd  thai  Inkrttti  yMi  and  Mall  Thia  Coupon  to 

E.    I.    DUPONT    DE    NEMOURS    &    CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 

WILMINGTON  37  DELAWARE 


Save  Laundry  Bills 

Wear  collars  that  need  ho  launderincr — 
permanently  stiff,  genuinely  white  collars 
that  will  stand  rain,  snow  or  perspiration 
without  wilting — collars  that  neither  dirt 
nor  grease  can  harm.    . 

Challenge  Cleanable  Collars 


Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 


Challenge  CollarB 


Novelty  Sheeting     . 
Transparent  Sheeting 


Book  Finish  Fabrjkoid 
Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 
Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 


Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Ry.  &  Marina  Paints 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Bridgeport  Wood  PinUhw 


Auto  Enamel 


Industrial  PaiiM&Vaniiah 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


(A  Du  Pont  Produet) 


Blasting  Sm>plies 


Farm  Explosives 


Hutiting 


Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Leather  Solutions 


Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  Lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantel  Dipa 


Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 
Marine  Sp'l(u.  S.  standard) 


Py-ra-lin  Enamels 


Relined  Fusel  Oil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Pigment  Bases _ 
Tar_pUtlllates_ 
Bronae  Powder 


Mama 


Address 


save  from  $18  to  $25  yearly  and  enable  every 
man  to  have  a  clean  collar  everywhere  and 
every  minute.  When  soiled  they  are  instantly 
cleanable  with  a  little  soap  and  water — and 
can  be  worn  immediately.  Look  just  like 
linen  collars,  wear  longer  and  never  get 
rough  edges.     Try  them. 

Made  in  all  popular  styles  and  half  sizes 
— at  your  dealer's.  Or  check  Challenge 
Collars  in  the  coupon,  state  size  and  style  pre- 
ferred and  enclose  35c  for  sample  or  $1.00  for  3. 

The  Arlington  Works, 

Ownad  and  Oparated  by 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

725  Broadway         ...  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto,  Can. 


City 


State 


Biuinasa 
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Vwit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantk  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  5c  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosirea 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del  ,  Leather  Subatitutea 

DuPont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,N.Y.,  Pyroxylin  &  Coal  Tar  Chemical 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,N.Y.,  Ivory  PY-HA-LiM&ClcanableCollars 
Harrisoiv Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dyestuifs  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del,  Coal  Tar  Dyes 
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